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PREFACE 


Tis Exrra Votume of the DicTIONARY OF THE BIBLE contains thirty-seven Articles, 
six Indexes, and four Maps. <A word will be suflicient on each of these parts of its 
Contents. 


I. TuE ARTICLES 


Those who have kept in touch with the study of the Bible in recent years will 
understand why it has been found neeessary to prepare an Extra Volume. — Dis- 
eoveries have been made which have an important bearing on the interpretation of 


both the Old Testament and the New. It is enough to name the three artieles 


whieh stand first in the alphabetical list given below—AGRAPIIA, APOCRYPIIAL GOSPELS, 
and Cope oF Hammurant <A Dictionary of the Bible eannot ignore such diseoveries. 
But they do not form part of the Contents of the Bible; nor do they deal direetly 
with its Language or its Literature ; so that they are not likely to be louked for in 
the alphabetieal order of words in the Dictionary. The best way seemed to be to 
gather them into an Extra Volume. 

Other articles will be found in this volume, for reasons which will be readily 
understood and appreciated. Some of them, like the artiele on the Sermon on the 
Mount, with which the volume opens, might have taken their plaee in the alpha- 
betical order of the Dictionary. But they have not usually been so included, and 
it was felt that the Extra Volume would give more prominenee to their special 
character and importance. 


Il. Tne INDEXES 


The Indexes have been prepared with great eare. They are full, and yet it 
will be found that every item in them has been carefully seleeted and described. 

The INDEX oF TEXTS contains all the passages of Scripture upon which there is 
any note of consequence Wn the Dictionary , and, again, the IWusb Unpurtant notes are 


[ 


,& 


vi PREFACE 


distinguished by their authors’ names. Further, it sometimes happens that a text 
is quoted in support or illustration of some argument: when such a quotation throws 
significant light upon the text itself, it is included in the Index. 

The INDEX OF SUBJECTS contains the titles of all the articles in the Dictionary, 
including the Extra Volume. It also refers to a great many other topics which 
are dealt with in the course of the work. When the subject of an article comes up 
for treatment in other places, and a reference is made to these places, then the /irs¢ 
reference in the Index is always to the article itself. Thus—ITHamar, ii. 519°; i. 6; 
i. 1257; iv. 89>—the second volume is mentioned before the tirst beeause in it falls 
the article under its own title; there is also some acconnt of Ithamar in the article 
on Abiathar in vol. i. p. 6°, as well as in the other places noted. When the article 
is of some Jength the name of the anthor is given. His name is not repeated under 
the same heading, so that references without a name attached are to be ascribed to 
the first author mentioned. 

The cross-references 11 the Index of Subjects are always to other parts of the 
Index itself. Words which occur only in the Apvcrypha are marked ‘Ap.’ or 


‘Apoc.’: as Dabria (Ap.). 
Ill. Tne Mars 


The maps are intended to illustrate the articles on Noaps anp TraveEt. These 
articles will be of great service to the student of either Testament, and the maps will 
add to the value of the articles. But they have been prepared so as to be complete 
maps of the countries they cover, the Roads which are marked on them being 
additional to the information which such maps usually contain, They have been 
prepared under the direct supervision of Professor Buhl] (for the Old Testament) and 
Professor Ramsay (for the New), who bave spared no pains to make them accurate 


and up to date. 


And now the work on this Dictionary of the Bible is at an end. The Editor 
has been assisted by the same friends as before and with the same readiness, and he 
heartily thanks them all. He is also grateful for the way mm which the four volumes 


already published have been received. 


AUTHORS OF ARTICLES 


3ARTLET, Professor J. VERNON. . F : 
BEBB, Principal LLEWELLYN J. M. 


BENNETT, Professor W. Tl... ; ‘ 
BLOMFIELD, Rear-Sdmiral R. M. . 3 
LBuuL, Professor FRANTS : 

i) 39 + = 


DruMMOND, Prineipal J. 
FAIRWEATHER, Rev. Wy. “ 
FARNELL, Dr. L. R. : 
GARVIE, Professor A. E. . 
Hakris, Dr. J. RENDEL . 
JASTROW, Professor Morris 
LA 39 3” 

JouNs, Rev. C. H.W. 
KAUTZSCH, Professor EMI 
KeNyon, Dr. FL Ga. p 
Konia, Professor Ep. 

9 +3 at i 

i - i : 
Lupton, Dr. J. H. . ; 
MeCurpy, Professor J. F, 
MENZIES, Professor ALLAN 
AlGheny, Dr. J. Q. F. 
RAMSAY, Professor W. M. 


LB a Lad 

” " ys 
REDPATH, Dr. H. A. ‘ : ; ‘ : 
Kores, Professor J. Arby. 5 : : 
SCHECHTER, Dr. S. . ‘ : : , : F 
SCHURER, Professor EK. . Z : , ; ; 
SCOTT, Professor Hl. M. . : . ; : F 


STANTON, Professor V. 11. 

STENNING, JOUN F, 

TASKER, Professor J. G. . : 
THACKERAY, HL. St. JouN ; : ; ‘ ; 
Turunen, CUTHBERT H. . : : : ; ‘ 


VoTaw, Professor CLYDE W.. ‘ : - 
WIEDEMANN, Professor A, ww ke, 
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IN THE EXTRA VOLUME 


Didache. 

Continental Versions, 

Waves. 

Ships and Boats. 

New Testament Times. 

Koads and Travel in the Old Testament. 

Philo. 

Development of Doctrine in the Apoeryphal Period 

Worship of Apollo. 

Revelation. 

Sibylline Oracles. 

Races of the Old Testament. 

Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. 

Code of Hanmurabi. 

Neligion of Israel. 

Papytt. 

Samaritan Pentateuch. 

Style of Scripture. 

Symbols and Synmibelieal Actions. 

English Versions. 

Semites, 

Gospel aceording to tlle Hebrews, 

Textual Criticisin of the New ‘Testament. 

Numbers, Hours, Years, and Dates. 

Religion of Greeee and Asia Minor. 

Koads and Travel in the New ‘Testament 

Concordances, 

ANgrapha, 

Talmud. 

Diaspora, 

Trinity. 

Theocracy, 

Diatessaron. 

Apocery plal Gospels, 

Josephus, 

Greek Vatristie Commentaries on the Veuline 
Epistles. 

Sermon on the Mount. 

Relizion of Egypt. 
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402 


438 


484 


338 


461 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ARTICLES IN THE 


Title of Article. 


EXTRA VOLUME 


AGRAPHA s e ° 


| APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS , 


CODE OF IJAMMURABI . 


CONCORDANCES A f 


| CONTINENTAL VERSIONS 


APOCRYPHAL PERIOD 


DIASPORA P ‘ : 


DIATESSARON ° . . 


DIDACIIE, F é 


THE PAULINE EPISTLES 


JOSEPIIUS F c 3 


| New TESTAMENT TIMES 


| 


DEVELOPMENT OF DOCTRINE IN 


| 


THE 


. 


GREEK PATRISTIC COMMENTARIES ON 


TIEBREWS (GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THE) 


| 


Author’s Nate. 


J. Warpy Ropes, Ph.bP., Professor of New 
Testament Criticism and Exegesis in Harvard | 
University. 


Rev. J. G. TASKER, Professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Exegesis in Handsworth College, 
Birminyzham. | 


Rev. C. H. W. Jouns, M.A., Leeturer in Assyri- 
ology, and Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge. 


Rev. HENnY A. Reppatu, M.A., D.Litt., Rector | 
of St. Dunstan’s in the East, London, and 
Grinfield Lecturer on the Septuagint in the | 
University of Oxford. 


Rev, LLEWELLYN J. M. Besr, M.A., Prineipal 
of St. David’s Collexe, Lampeter; formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxtord. 


Rey. W. FAIRWEATHER, M.A., Nirkealdy. 


KB. Sentrer, Ph.D., Professor of Theology in 
the University of Gottingen. 


JOHN F. STENNING, M.A., Fellow and Leeturer | 
in Ilebrew and Theology, Wadham College, 
Oxford. 


JAMES VERNON BaArtiet, M.A., D.D., Pro- 


fessor of Church History in Mansticld College, 
Oxford. 


CUTHBERT ILAMILTON TURNER, M..A., Fellow of 
Mazdalen College, Oxtord. 


Nev. ALLAN MENZIES, 1).D., Professor of Church 
History in the University of St. Andrews. 


HWrENny ST. Jomn THACKERAY, M.A., Examiner 
in the Board of Education ; formerly Divinity 
Lecturer iu Selwyn Collexe, Cambridze. 


er 


Frants Burt, Ph.p., Professor of Semitic Lan- 
ruayes in the University of Copenhagen. 
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x ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ARTICLES 


Pave Title of Article. 
} ~ = * 
473 | NUMBERS, IlouRS, YEARS, AND DATES 
302 PAPYRI . ’ ‘ : Z . A 
197 PHILO . ‘ : ; A é . 
72 | Racers OF THE OLD TESTAMENT . : 
531 RELIGION OF BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 
176 RELIGION OF EGYPT . ; : A 
109 {ELIGION OF GREECE AND ASIA MINOR 
612 RELIGION OF ISRAEL. ; : F 
321 REVELATION . c é . 3 A 
368 | RoADS AND TRAVEL (in OT) 
335 | ROADS AND TRAVEL (in NT) : : 
68 SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH 
1 
,] 
| 83 —_ “ 5 e A A : A 
1 | SERMON ON TIE MOUNT A : ; 
359 | Suirs AND BoATs . 5 
66 SIBYLLINE ORACLES Ps : 3 A 
156 | STYLE OF SCRIPTURE . é 4 : 
169 | SYMBOLS AND SYMBOLICAL ACTIONS 
57 TALMUD e « ° e e e e 
208 | TEXTUAL CRITICISM (of NT) ‘ 
é | 


. | Professor Buwvit. 


Author’s Name. 


WY. M. Raassa¥,* D.C.L., LED., SlittD.2 Pio 
fessor of Humanity in the University of Aber- 
deen ; Honorary Fellow of Exeter and Lineoln 
Colleges, Oxford. 


FREDERIC G. KENYON, M.A., D,Litt., Ph.D., of 
the Department of Manuscripts in the British 
Museum; late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxiord. 


Rev. JAMES DRuMMOND, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D., 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford. 


Morris JASTROW, junr., Ph.D., Professor of 
Semitic Languages in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelpliia. 

Professor JASTROW. (See preceding article). 

KARL ALFRED WIEDEMANN, Ph.D., Professor of 
Exyy tology in the University of Bonn. 

Professor W. M. Ramsay. (See art. NoMBERS, | 

ete.). 


E. KaAutTzscH, Ph.D., Professor of Theology in 
the University ot Halle. 


Rev. ALFRED ERNEST GARVIE, M.A., D.D., 
Professor of the Philosophy of Theism in 
Tlackney and New Collexes, London. 

TESTAMENT 


(See art. NEW 


TIMES). 
Professor W. M. RAmsAy. (See art. NUMBERS, 
| ete.). 


Ep. KONIG, 
Testament Exegesis 
Bonn. 


Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Old 
in the University of 


J. FREDERIC MeCurpy, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor 
| of Oriental Languages in the University of 
Toronto. 


CLYDE WEBER VotTaw, M.A., Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of New Testament Literature in the 
University of Chicago. 


- | Rear - Admiral R. MW. DLomrietp, C.a1.G., 
Controller-General of Ports and Light- 


| houses. 


J. RENDEL Harnis, M.A., Litt.D., Principal and 
| Lecturer, Settlement for Social and Religious 
| Study, Woodbrooke ; late Fellow and Librarian 
| of Clare College, Cambridge. 


| Professor Ep. KOniG. (See art. SAMARITAN 


PENTATEUCH). 


Professor Ep. KONIG. 
article). 


(Author of preceding 


S. SCHECHTER, M.A., Litt.D., President of the 
Faculty of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, New York. 


‘Rev. J. O. F. Murray, M.A., D.D., late 
Fellow of Emmanuel Colleze, Cambridze ; 


Warden of St. Augustine’s College, Canter- 
bury. 
5 Yuta | 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ARTICLES xI 


_— ag eas amines 


Paze. Title of Artiele. Author's Name. 


m 337 | THEOGRACY . ; ; ‘ ; . Rev. Vincent’ HeENRY STANTON, M.A., D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, and Ely Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 


8U8 | TRINITY . ° Cc C c ° » Rev. Huan M. Scotr, D.D., Professor of Feeclesi- 
astical History in the Chieago Theological 
| Seninary. 


236 Versions (ENGLISH) 2. . . «. J. iH. Lupron, D.D., formerly Surmaster of St. 
Paul's School, London. 


357 WAGES . 4 : 5 . : ~ Rev. WM. HENRY BENNETT, M.A., Litt.D., D.D., 
Vrofessor of Old Testament Exegesis in Hack- 
ney and New Colleges, London; sumetime 
Fellow of St. Jolin’s College, Cambridge. 


143. «Worse OF APOLLO . ° . -, LEWIs RICHARD FARNELL, M..A., Litt.D., Fellow 
| | and Senior Tutor, Exeter College, Oxford. 


MAPS AND INDEXES IN THE EXTRA VOLUME 


_—+>— - 

MAPS 
I. Roap SysTEM OF PALESTINE . : ‘ é : . . . Frontispiece 
IT, Tie ANCIENT East A ; ‘ : ; : : following p. 368 
ITT, CiEF ROUTES OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE : 5 : : ; re » os 
[V. AslA MINOR ALOUT A.D. 50 A . : : : ; = os »» 400 

INDEXES 

Pans 
{. AUTHORS AND TNEIR ARTICLES . ‘ ‘ ° A Cc C . dos 
Il. SUBJECTS. : : , ; z A F 5 F : : 745 
II]. ScrIpTURE TEXTS AND OTHER REFERENCES , ‘ ; , . Sol 
IV. VEBREW AND GREEK TERMS i ‘ ‘ 5 : K A i - 919 
V. ILLUSTRATIONS 2 é A ; ‘ A ‘ : FA » 933 


VI. MAPS s ¢ e 1 ¢ * sd] e ¢ e a a 936 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


I. GENERAL 


Alex. = Alexandrian, 
Apov. = Apocalypse. 
Apoer. = Apocrypha. 

Aq. = Aguila. 

Arab. = Arabic. 

Aram. = Aramaic, 
Assyr. = Assyrian. 

Bab. = Babylonian. 
¢.=circa, alwut. 

Can. = Canaanite. 

ef. =compare. 
et.=contrast. 

D = Deuteronomist. 

E = Elohist. 

edd. =editions or editors 
Egyp. = Egyptian. 

Eng. = English. 

Eth. = Ethiopic. 

f.=and following verse or page: as Ac 104t 
ft. =and following verses or pages: as Mt 11° 
Gr. = Greck. 

H= Law of Holiness. 
Heb. = Hebrew, 

Hel. = Hellenistic. 

Hex. = Hexateuch, 

Isr. = Israelite. 

J =Jahiwist. 

J” =Jehovah. 

Jerus. =Jerusalem, 

Jos. = Josephus. 


LAX =Septuagint. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 

MT = Massoretic Text. 

n. =note. 

NT=New Testament. 

Onk. = Onkelos. 

OT=Old Testament. 

P= Priestly Narrative. 

Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian, 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Pers. = Persian. 

Phil. = Philistine 

Pheen. = Phoenician. 

Pr. Bk.=Prayer Book. 

R= Redactor. 

Rom. = Roman. 

Sam. =Samaritan. 

Sem. =Neniitic. 

Sept. =Septuagint. 

Sin. =Sinaitic. 

Sym. = Symmachus, 

Syr. =Syriac. 

Talm. = Talmud. 

Targ. = Targum. 

Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus. 

tr. =translate or translation. 
VSS = Versions. 

Vulg. = Vulgate. 

WiIl= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. Books or tHE BIBLE 


Old Testament. 
Ca=Canticles, 
Is=Isaiah. 

Jer =Jeremiah. 
La = Lamentations. 
Ezk = Ezekiel. 
Dn = Daniel. 
Hos = Hosea. 
Jl<Joel. 

Ani= Amos. 
Ob=OUbadiah. 
Jon =donah. 


Gn = Genesis. 
Ex = Exodus. 
Lv = Leviticus. 
Nu = Numbers. 
Dt = Deuteronomy. 
Jos= Joshua. 
Jg=Jndves. 
fu= Ruth. 
1S,2S=1] and 2 Samuel. 
IK, 2 K=1 ant? Kings. 
1 Gh Cly= I and 2 


Chronicles, Mic = Micah. 
Ezr = Ezra. Nah= Nahum. 


Hab= Habakkuk. 
Zeph = Zephaniah. 
Hag = Haggai. 

Zee = Zechariah 
Mal = Malachi. 


Neli= Nehemiah, 
Est = Esther. 
Job. 

Ps= Psalnis. 
Pr=Proverhs. 


Ee= Ecclesiastes. 


Apocrypha. 
l Es, 2 Es=1 and 2) Lo=Totic. 
Esdras. 


Jth=Judith. 


7 


| Ad. Est = Additions to 


Sus = Susanna. 


Esther. Bel = Bel and the 
Wis= Wisdom. Dragon. 
| Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 


Bar = Baruch. 
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avisen, out .of imperfeet historical knowledge and 
limited’ ethieare and spiritual insight, these will 
gradually disappear betore a better knowledge and 


 awelearer visipn. os 


© ORIGIN ANG TRANSMISSION,— The historica] 
and literary criticism af the Gospels, which has 


attracted the labours of many eminent scholars in 


t. Imevotion to the Kingdom. ees” 


E The Treatment of Others, 
. The Duty of Righteousness, 


5. The Relntion of the Sermon on the Mount to the | 


Teachiny of Jesus as a whole. 
Literature. 


The message of Jesus to men eontnined in the 
Sermon on the Mount can he essentially under- 
stood, and is valid and useful, apart from the 
historieal, literary, and exegetical questions con- 
cerning it which are now receiving so much atten- 


tien, and which tend to overshadow the real 
signifieanee and power of His teaching. There 


are problems still unsolved regarding the origin 
and transmission of the discourse, problems also 
regarding the interpretation and appheation of 
some of its utterances; ut the truth, the preach- 
ing, and the living of the tiospel have not to wait 
upon the results of snch investigations. The words 
of Jesus in this Sermon present an ideal of human 
life, founded upon religious truth and ethieal prin- 
ciples, which nee heen and is intuitively recog- 
nized as the highest standard of life yet conceived, 
or even as the ultimate standard to which mankind 
ean and must attain. 
be explained by men as to be appreciated, accepted, 
and lived by them. A suflicient understanding of 
the Sermon was not meant to be the possession of 
the few only. In this teaching Jesus aimed at 
being universally intelligible ; and Ie was so, for 
through the Christian centuries the kind of life 
which He here describes has been the guiding star 
of eivilization. 1 misconceptions. as to the origin 


and interpretation of the discourse! have at tines 
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They need not so much to | 


the past three generations, is by no means linished. 
Yet some important toneiusions have been reached 
regarding the oriin’ and preservation of the NT 
records of Jesus’ die. To this tield of investiga- 
tion belong the introductory questions concerning 
the Sermon on the Mount. Was there, in fact, 
such a discourse? Jf go, what were the cireum- 
stances of its delivery? How were the accounts of 
the Visenirse effepted*hy the processes of transmis- 
sion and trinsletion? And what is the condition 
ef the text of the discourse as we now have it ? 

1, HISTORICITY OF THE DIscouRsk.—It is the 
prevailing opinion among NT scholars that in Mt 
j-7 we have an account of a discourse actually 
delivered by Jesus, the theme and substance of 
which are here preserved.* [Ft is entirely con- 
sistent with this view, and is by the majority held 
in conjunction with it, that the aceount as it 
stands in the First trospel is not coextensive with 
the discourse originally given by Jesus. Probably 
not all of the Sermon is contained in Matthew's 
report, but only excerpts or a digest ; for there is 
no reason to think that: means were at hand for 
reporting the diseourse verdafim and entire ; Jesus 
seems not to have cared that His discourses should 
be so preserved ; He was accustomed to teach the 
people at length when a multitude was with Him,t 
Leliile the matter given in Matthew could easily be 
spoken in twenty minutes; and one would think it. 
faulty pedagoyzical method to present a series of 
striking sayings, full of meaning and difhienlt for 
the hearers offhand to grasp, without connecting 
with each germinal saying a more explicit: and 
concrete teaching to illustrate and apply it. 

Conversely also, the Matth:ean report of the 
Sermon brotnatly contains some matter which did 
not form a part of the original discourse, Certuin 
sections of Mt 37 are less evidently connected 


* So Origen, Augustine, Chrysostom, Luther, Tholuck, Meyer, 
Keim, Achelis, Edersheim, Godet, Oruce, Broadus, Kibet, 
Nosgen, Feine, Steinmeser, Wendt, Sanday, Plumer, B, Weir, 


HH, Weis Graw erie Durkitt (BurGet, Bacon, and arany others. 


Y See DUK 416 © GAL 
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than the others with the specific theme of thie 
Sermon and its development, e.g. 57% *® 3! % G72 
je 70. 26 With regard to these and other pas- 
sages the possibility of their belonging to the 
actual Sermon cannot be denied, but the pro- 
bability is felt by most scholars to be against some 
or all of them. This view is strongly contirmed 
hy the fact that we find parallels to these sections 
elsewhere in the Gospels, in other settings which 
in some eases comniend themselves as original. _ It 
is difficult to conceive that Luke, or any one else, 
would break up a discourse of Jesus which had been 
handed down so fully as in Mt 5-7 and scatter the 
fragments as in the Third Gospel.* And, finally, 
it has hecome reeognized that the First Gospel 
arranges its teaching material into topieal groups ; F 
all of the four Grospels exhibit the results of this 
process, but the lirst Gospel more than the others. 

There have been, and are to-day, a number of 
eminent scholars who regard the Sermon as a 
compilation throughout, holding that no such 
discourse was really delivered by Jesus, and that 


“See Heinrici, Bergpredigt, i. 49f It is obviously true that 
Jesus taught the same truthsand principles on various occasions 
to different individuals, and in doing so may have at times 
repeated some of Mis sayings in quite the same, or nearly the 
sume, words. Such repetition may sometimes serve to explain 
the several forms in which similar sayings have been handed 
down. But it cannot be used as a universal resolvent of the 
mass of variations. This stock argument of the apolngetic 
harmorists proceeds upon the assumption that Jess’ words 
must have oeen transmitted in every case urec:sely as He 
uttered them. But the assumption is unwarrantec, and the 
phenomena of variation abundantly anc ducicivsty aisprove it. 
Nearly all NT scholars now agree that. ihe aiffesences which 
appear in parallel passages of our Gospels are due chiefly to tthe 
vicissitudes of transmission and trans.ation. The Gospel teach- 
ing did not consist of a set of formule, to be learned and 
repeated verbatim. 

\ See Godet, Collection of the Four Gospels, and the Gospel of 
Matthew, p. 131ff.; Wendt, Lelve Jesu, i, 52, 84, 106, 185; 
Wernle, Synopt. Frage, pp. 61-50; Weizsacker, A post. Zeitalter?, 
pp. 369-393 [Eng. tr. ii. 33-62}; Utiicher, Kinleitung 7, d. NT, 
p. 195; Heinrici, Berypredizt, i. 51.5; B, Weiss, Meyer-Komi, 
u. d. Mattevgm. inlor.; W. Moltzmaaa, Vand-Comm, %.d. Synop- 
ttiker, i loc, The discourses of Mt£-7. 10. 13. 18. 23. 24. 25 are 
compilations in the sense that to the Listorical nucleus of each 
discourse there has been joined some n.atter unon the same or 
a kindred subject which originally beloayed to uther histor‘cul 
connexions. Thus Mt 10 contains as a rucleus scme instruction 
which Jesus gave the Twelve when Hesert them out on their 
trial mission (10515); hut to this section there has been added 
material from another occasion (1016-42, esp. 17-3), when Jesus 
in the latter part of His ministry was preparing His Tisciples for 
-the work they must do after His departure. The first Chris- 
tians found it practically convenient to have the mission teach- 
ing grouped together. Mt 13 contains a collection of Jesus’ 
parables upon the nature and development of the kingdom of 
God. The collection is not found in the corresponding passages 
Mk 4andLk8& [tis quite unlikely that Jesus would make u 
a discourse of these seven parables (Mt 131-9. 24-00. 31f. 35, 44 451. 
4759), If the disciples did not understand the first parable until 
it was explained to them privately (Mk 419), it would he of 
little use to add six others no more intelligible. But the 
chapter itself, hy the two breaks at v.10 and vy.3+55, shows that 
it is a compilation ; vv.%-5%, which sce to make all that inter- 
venes a connected discourse, is the editorial device for giving 
unity and vividness to the teaching. It is probable that the 
parable of the Sower was given on some occasion (vv.}-4)in Jesus’ 
Galilean ministry, accompanied by explicit teaching along the 
guine line. On other occasions the other parables were viven : 
then, their original setting having been lost, all seven were 
topically grouped by the early Christians for practical instruc- 
tion. Mt 18 contains a collection of teachings from various 
occasions, grouped about the nucleus of an original discourse 
(cf. 11k 933-50) concerning the relations and duties of the Twelve 
and the community life of the first disciples. Mt 23 is a collec- 
tion of sayings from different parts of the ministry (cf. Mk 
12340, Lk 1137-52 1334 2045-47), in which Jesus condemned cer- 
tain acts and characteristics of the Pharisees. The mucteus is 
apparently in vv.1-l2; seven woes (the complete number) are 
here grouped together as were the seven parables of ch. 13. 
Mt 24 exhibits the same topical arranvement of material (cf. Lk 
1239-46 1722-37 91), And in Mc 21, 22 and 25 appear similar com- 
pilations of related teachin. it is probable that the author of 
the present Gospel of Matthew found this material grouped in 
this way, although he may have carried the process farther, 
and have unified these groups by editorial retouching. If, then, 
the First Gospel has several discourses, consisting in each case 
of the nucleus of some original sermon augmented by kindred 
material from other occasions, it becomes quite probable that 
the discourse in Mt 5-7 is of a similar construction. The added 


matter is just as valuahle and trustworthy as. the nucleus 
matter, being equally the authenticnutterances of Jesus. » 
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the alleged occasion of it was a well-meant fiction 


of tradition or of the Evangelists.* According to 
this hypothesis, the material grouped under the 
title of a mountain discourse to His disciples came 
from various occasions in the ministry which were 
no longer remembered. The compilation was inade 
for the practical use of the early Christians, to 
furnish them with a mannal of Christian conduct. f 
But this is to press the theory of compilation to 
an extreme. It is not an impossible view, and 
would not entai] serious consequences, since it 
does not deny the authenticity of the sayings ; 
but it must be counted less probable. The examina- 
tion of the great teaching masses in Matthew 
seems to show that the brieter sayings were gener- 
ally grouped with the historieal remains of some 
ereat discourses, whose approximate position in 
the ministry and whose circumstances were not 
wholly forgotten. The main portion of the Sermon, 
contained in Mt 5°*-6)8, is (with the exception of 
certain verses) so closely woven as theme and 
exposition that it cannot well be denied historical 
unity and occasion. Jesns must logically have 
eiven such teaching as the Sermon presents, in 
the earlier Galilwan ministry to which the Gospels 
assiyn this teaching; and we know that He was 
accustomed to speak long and connectedly to His 
hearers. It is therefore probable enough that at 
least this much of a digest of one of Jesus’ most 
important and impressive discourses should have 
Leer. preserved. 


Zz. CIRCUMSTANCES OF ITS DELIVERY. — The 
oceasior on Which the Sermon was given appears 
40 be clearly indicated by Lk 6”, which makes 
it follow closely upon the appointment of the 
twelve apostles.¢ The Gospel of Matthew ayrees 
with that of Luke in locating the Sermon on the 
Monnt in the first half of Jesus’ ministry in Galilee, 
although Matthew places it somewhat nearer to 
the beginning of that period.§ There is good 


*So Calvin, Baur, Neander, Bleek, Pott, Semler, Strauss, 
Kuioodl, Wieseler, NW. Holtzmann, Weizsacker, Juticher, Heinrici, 
TEbekea, Huwkins, Schmiedel. 

4 Weizcacker, post. Zeitalter2 (1892), p. 380f. [Eng. tr. ii 
461.?. ‘The discourse, as Matthew has adopted it, was in fact a 
kind of code, but such as originated in and was designed for the 
Crurch. . . . The nucleus consists of a few long main sections, 
521-48 61-18.19-34 | |, The commandments in these three se-tions 
together form a sort of primer, which was, however, fist 
composed by the combination of these didactic pieces, whose 
original independence is at once apparent from the parallel 
sections of Luke’s Gospel. . . . The evangelist put on an intro- 
duction, 53-12.13-16, and an appendix, 71--9, to fit the whole to 
the historical situation which he gave it.”. H. Holtzmann, Hand- 
Comin. ii. d. Synoptiker, p. 99: ‘Probably the discourse was 
constructed by the evangelist himself out of written and oral 
sources, with the primary purpose of furnishing an order of life 
for the new Church.’ Heinrici, Bergpredigt, i. 39: ‘The Sermon 
on the Mount of Matthew seenis to be a free composition of 4 
speech of Jesus from certain genuine sayings of His, which 
were in part already grouped together, in part in circulation 
as single savings.’ Similarly Jilicher, Fivdeitung i d. NTS 
(1901), p. 232; lkawkins, Lore Synoptice (1899), pp. 131-135 ; 
Schmiedel, Encyc. Bibl. vol. ti. col. 1886. 

¢ The corresponding passage in Mark is 3!>-19, but the Sermon 
is not found at that point nor elsewhere in the Second Gospel. 
There is no indication at Mk 319 that a discourse followed 
historically. 

§ Too much has often been made of the difference between 
Matthew and Luke regarding the position to which the Sero.on 
is assigned by each. Matthew places after the Sermon, in chs. 
8. 9. 121-2}, some matter which Luke places before the Sermon 
in 41-611; but this section contains only incidents, miracles, 
and brief teachings, which, even if they are all in their proper 
places in Luke (and Mark, which corresponds), would not require 
more than a few weeks of time. Matthew does not record the 
appointment of the Twelve, but first mentions them as apostles 
in ch. 10 in connexion with their mission. Nor does Matthew 
represent the Sermon as Jesus’ first teaching, since he distinctly 
relates before the discourse (4246) that ‘Jesus went about in all 
Galilee, teaching in their synagozues, and preaching the gospel 
of the kingdom, and healing all manner of disease and all manner 
of sickness minong the people. And the report of him went 
forth into all Syria‘ (7.¢. throughout Jewish territory). The 
earlier work and teaching are compressed rather than ignored, 
and the words are given more prominence than the deeds. A 
compilation of representative teaching by Jesus in chs. 4-7 is 
followed hy a compilation of representative deeds of Jesus 


inchs, 8. 9. J 


_ 
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reason to think that they are sulliciently eorrect. 
The contents of the discourse, as clearly as its 
position in the Gospels, mark it asa part of TTis 
Galilwvan terehing,—not, indeed, the first instrue- 
tion Jesus gave, but of the kind fitted for recep- 
tive hearers who had gained some aequaintance 
with Him, und had by skilful preparation on Vis 
wrt become ready for a general presentation of 
lis religio-ethieal ideas. To tind Jesus giving one 
of Llis most significant discourses in connexion 
with the appointment of the twelve apostles is 
altogether what one might expect. That appoint- 
ment was u greatevent in Hisministry, 1t marked 
the stage when His popukuw sneeess required Ilim 
to ehoose and train some men to assist hah in His 
work (Mk 3%); and it bDehoved Jlim also, since 
the storm uf opposition was gathering on the 
horizon (Mk 2!-3°, ef. Mt 23°"), to prepare these 
men to carry forward lis work after He should 
lay down His life at Jerusalem. 

The Sermon is not, however, addressed exelu- 
sively or specilically to the newly - appointed 


apostles. It contains no trace of esoterie teaeh- 
ing. There is no portion of the discourse which 


sloes not pertain equally to all of Jesns’ followers, 
present and future. ‘The internal evidence of the 
Sermon, therefore, sustains the eorreetness of the 
Evangelists’ statements (Mt 7%-”, Lk 7!) that 
lesus spoke directly and inclusively to the people 
who thronged llim at this time.* The multitudo 
was a disciple multitude in the sense that many 
were professed followers of Jesus, many were cou: 
templating discipleship, and all were favourably 
disposed towards Hlim, listening with interest to 
Ilis teaching. The Sermon contains ne ¢lireet 
polentic against opponents, but an appeal tu all to 
ulopt and te attain a higher type ef righteousness 
than that which was eonventionally tuught them 
by the seribes. ' ; 
The exact time, te. the year, month, end day, 
at which the Sermon was given cannét be deter- 
mined. There is no agreement among schdlars as 
to either the duration or the ealendar dates of 
Jesus’ public ministry.¢ But on any chroncloricul 
hypothesis the discourse stands about half-way 
between the beginning of Jesus’ public work atid 
His erucifixion., 
The Sermon was spoken in tralilee, the seene of 
the main ministry of Jesus (ef. Mt 4%-*5, Lk 6”). 
If there is an indieation in Mt $°, Lk 7! that the 
lace of the event was near Capernaum, the precise 
Tiaaliby would not even then be detined, since the 
site of Capernaum itself is in dispute. The maun- 
tain referred to in Mt 5! 8!) Lk 6" is not named 
and cannot be identified. We may suppose, how- 


* That the discourse was addressed ta the multitude is the 
view of Achelis, Bleek, Bruce, Godet, Meyer, Nosven, and 
others. That it was addressed ta close disciples, hut overheard 
by the inultitude to whom it did nat directly pertnin, is held 
by Tholuck, I. Weiss, Grawert, am) others. Hurton and Bacon 
maintain that the discourse was spoken only to an inner circle 
of follawers. But these hypotheses presuppose a sharper line 
between diseiples (Mb 51, Lk 62°) and gencral follawers of Jesus 
than Jesus Hnnself indicates in the Serinon, or than can other- 
wise be male ant at this stage of the public ministry. The use 
of the secand personal form by Luke cannot be adduced as 
evidence that Jesns was speaking only to n close circle of dis- 
eiples ; it was equally applicable toa large company. Matthew's 
necount also has the second personal farm after 53-10, Yet both 
Evangelista have statements (Mt 5! 73, Lk 610 71) ta the effect 
that Jesus addressed His teaching to the niultitudes at this 
time ; nid it i¢ not clear thet these statements are mere literary 
features, withont historical value. The discourse cantains 
positively nothing to indicate that Jesus wag speaking only toa 
mnall, inner circle of Ilis followers. 

{ See artt, Curoxoiwoy or NT, vol. i, and Jesus Crist, 
vol iL ; also art. *Chronolozy of NT’ in Encyclopaedia Biblica, 
vol, i.; and Literature cited in connexian. 

$ Four views are now current concerning this ‘mountain’: 
(1) Latin tradition identifies it with Karn Hattin; the theory 
ix accepted by Stanley (SP p. 368f.), and also by Plummer 
and H. Weiss) This Latin graslivion Wil nat arise until the 13th 
cent., and is quite unknown to the Eastern Chnrah, so that it 


cannot have been more than a plausibly gates ) The Location 
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ever, that the scene of the Sermon was in the 
region to the west of the lake, not far distant 
from the thickly-populated shore. 

3. TRANSMISSION AND TRANSLATION.— We seem 
to have in Mt5-7, Lk 6° two aecuunts of the 


Sermon; they difler somewhat in setting, verbal 
eXpression, and content, but are nevertheless 


essentially one discourse.* Both Gospels assizn 
the Sermon tu the earher Galilwan ministry. The 
circumstances of the discourse are similar— the 
mountain, the representative multitude, the heal- 
ings, the address to disciples. The theme af the 
discourse is the same in each —the true righteous- 
ness. The development of the theme is similar— 
a characterization of this righteousness, with 
specific teaching as to how it is to allect: thought 
and conduet, and an exhortation to men to live in 
this way. Each account begins with the Beati- 
tudes, and eloses with the injunction to do Gad’s 
will as revealed in Jesus’ Dekalb rice enforeed by the 
parable of the Two House-builders. And, finally, 
nearly the whole of Luke’s discourse is contuined 
in Matthew's. 


and features of Aarn Jfattin correspond sufficiently well with 
the history ; hut there are a number of other hills alony the 
western shore of the lake which are also suituble (Robinson, 
BRP iii. 487). (2) Some specific mountain is referred to, and 
was known to the early Christinns as the scene af the discourse, 
but its identity hecame lost from the Gospel tradition, So 
Tholuck, Meyer, Keil, Kubel, Aehclis, Andrews. (3) The phrase 
74 dpes desizrates not a particular hill or niountain perk, but 
the range cf table’and rising to the west of the Sea of Ualilve ; 
and the 4to af the eyent is not more specifically designated. 
The Jews used farce leading terms to distinguish the surface 
featnres ol thelr territory.—‘ mountain,’ ‘ plain,’ and tyalley': of 
these designationg tae fmt is understoud to have referred to 
the tableland, whether hrogen into isolated peaks or not (of. 
Gn 1917. 18. 30 3123. 5 368.9, Mt 24°3 1579, Mk 64, Lk 9°, Jn G:), 
Therefore 70 oper would in an, particular instance refer to ttre 
high land—whether fableland. or pexk—in the vicinity of the 
event. This view also ‘vayes the site of the Sermon undeter- 
mined. So Bleek, Kobinson, ,Ebrard, Thonison, Edersheim, 
Broadus, Brnee, Nosyen, Stewart, B. Weiss, Bacon. (4) Those 
who regard the Ser.ngn ds n mosaic only, resting upon no 
particular discourse, but mady up of material gathered from 
many Connexions (ste “ames in footnote above), perforce look 
upon ‘the inountaln’ ns a.part of the artificial scenery which the 
compiler of the Sern.qmerrayged ahout it to give verisimilitude 
to the whale. Of vbes2.fcur views one may adopt the secoud 
or the, third, but bef ween. these two it is difficult to choose. 

> The accourfts in Muol8), Lk 612.17, which describe the setting 
yf the Sermou, bo.h snake mention of the mountain, but are 
ob in agreemuut concerning it. Matthew locates the entire 
scene upon the mountain; Jesus and His disciples ascend it, 
apparently hy Fhis deliberate choice, Lo speak and to hear the 
Sermon ; when it is finished they descend. According to the 
Third Gospel, Jesus goes up the mountain to spend the night in 
solitary prayer (cf. Lk 94, Jn 68.15); when it is day He calls His 
disciples to Him, and appoints the Twelve; afterwards He 
comes down from the mountain to the muliitude which had 
gathered on a level place helow, where He hea!s many, and 
later delivers the discourse. The well-meant harmonistic effarts 
expended upon these passages do not seem convincing. But 


5 
ihe discrepancy is neither sutticient to remove the datum of a 
mountain in connexion with the discourse, nar, in face of strong 
evidence far their identity, to force the eonclusion that the 
teports of Matthew and Luke represent two separate aud 
distinct discourses with different settings. 

” This is the almost 1nunitmous opinion of scholars: Tatian 
(Diatessaron), Origen, Jerome, Chrysostom, Euthymius, Thea- 
phylact, Luther, Calvin, Mahlonatus, Meyer, Nengel, Neander, 
Sechleiermacher, Sticr, Ewald, Wieseler, Keim, Keil, Kostlin, 
Robinson, Ellicott, Schneckenburger, Hilgenfeld, Edersheim, 
Godet, Tholuck, Tischendorf, Achclis, Andrews, Beyschlay, 
Rroadus, Farrar, Feine, Schanz, Sanday, Steinmeyer, Sieffert, 

de Wette, Wendt, H. Weiss, 13. Weiss, Bruce, Murton, Heinrici, 


VW. Woltzmann, Vbbeken, Julicher, Kubel, Nosgen, Wernle, 
Bacon, and many ethers. The theory of two separnte diseourses 
was advocated for apologetic purposes by Augustine, and, 
following him, by St. Gregory and certain minor Rom, Cath. 
writers, as, recently, Azibert (Aerue Bibligue, 1594), A few 
modern Protestant writers also have taken this view, as 
Greswell, Lange, VPlimptre, and, most recently, Plummer 
(Coram, on Luke (1896), p. 177). 
The arrangement of the material in Tatinn's Diatessaron (nee 
Ehil, Farliest Life of Christ, being the Diatexsaron of Tatian 
[1894], pp. 73-34), which combines the Matthew and Luke 
accounts, is thus: Mt 5l8 Lk Gtb-17 (Mk 34.15) Me 52=Lk @20a 
Mt 5%3° Lk 67 Mt Sllb. 12 [Lk 624-274 Mt 51416 (Mk 422 23) Me 
§17-Ba (Lk 1258) Mt 545-42 Lk G0b SI Mt Sd sie Ek getbrs Vet 
687. 8 Mt OVS [Lk 11>. 20] Mt 69-18 [LL 1252 Ba) ATE G9 Bz [Lk 
| 1195. 36) ME 62427 (Lk 12°85] Mt 63b31 [Lk 12>) Mt 6924 Me 7) = 


»| Lk OD Lk 68 (Mk $4. DS) GRA ME 78 (Lk 1123] Mp 71216. 


yk OH ST IF Lic Ginte FS Le 687. 


te Mt 75-g1, 


wR 


_ 


The relation of the contents of the two accounts 
can be shown in a table :— 


Mt 3 = Lk 6” 1 Mt 72 =Lk 637. 3 
54 6 = G2 "3-5 = G4). 42 
Hl. 2 G22: 28 vit as G4 
539. 40, 42 G29. 30 718. 17 Gtk 
5418 = G27. 28. 32-36 | a 646. 
(j)-34 has no parallel in Lk 62-19 | 7-1 Su 17-49 


Matthew’s account has 107 verses, Luke's account 
20. Of Luke's 29 verses, 234 lind a parallel in thie 
Matthiean account, where they are arranged as 26 
verses. There is no parallel in Mt 5-7 for Lk 
G24-28- 88a. 99. 40.49. * Of Matthew’s remaining 81 verses, 
34 find a parallel in Luke outside of ch. 6 (in chis. 
11-14. 16) t as follows ; -— 


Mest = Likge-s: AL 6p = — iL ae 
55 = 1] (836) 64 = 16 
58° = 1627 62-3 — ] 222-31 
52. 26 — 12°. 59 aml) ]]° 8 
532 = G8 713. 14 — 134 
G23 — [12-4 73 = 13°7 
G19-21 — ] 333. 34 


This leaves 47 verses of the Matthmwan discourse 


which have no parallel in the Third Gosp-]: Mt | 


5° 7-10. 14. 16. 17. 19-24. 27-31, 35-33. 41.43 Gi-8- 14-18. 34 75. 15. 18-20. 22 


That is, foni-ninths of the Sermon in Matthew is 
peculiar to that Gospel.§ 

These phenomena of the comparative contents, 
of the two accounts of the Sermon present a 
complex and difficult problem, aad: tompek one to 
investivate the history of this disevayse frown .the 
time of its utterance until it vookiis vtesent two-: 
fold form in our First and Third Gospels. 

Another important feature of tliese two reports 
of the Sermon, and one which must be investigated 
in conjunction with the preWetm.of content, is the 
remarkable variation in wordiag—in the literary 
expression of the same ‘ideas. Sometimes this 
variation is slight, as in :}— 

* But there are parallels for two er thre of these passages 
elsewhere in Matthew, thus: Lk 6% =}f1* 251% Lk 66 = Mt 1255 ; 
and with Lk 643 compare Mt 1024 (Ja 1816 G5°)a); : 

+ These chapters belong to the sonmwrat’ clearty maiked, 
middle third ot Luke's Gospel (102-1844), Whith censists mauly 5 
of discourse material. It ts commonly kndwn @s the ‘Perwan 
section,’ because its position in this book is bétween the finat 
departure of Jesus from Galilee (Lk 951-1020) and His public 
entrance into Jerusalem (Lk 188-196), During this period 


Jesus perhaps spent some days or weeks in Perea (Mt 191 = | 
Mk 10!, Lk 1331, Jn 1049), and some of the material in Lk 10-12 | 
period, as 121-12. 35-59 131-9. 22.30. 31 35 1720-37 | 


may belong to that 
131-3. But the main contents of these chapters (Lk 111-36 1213-34 
1310-21 14, 15. 16. 171-10 189-34) quite surely belong to the Galilean 
ministry, because (1) this is indicated by various allusions in the 
chapters themselves, e.g. 1129-32 (cf. Mt 1289-42), 1310. 17. 18-21 (ef, 
Mt 1331. $2), 1425-35 ; (2) the subject of most of this teaching is 
niore suitable to that period ; (3) it is altogether unlikely that 
Jesus would have left so large and so important a portion of His 
general teaching till the last weeks of His ministry. Luke had for 
these chapters (10-18) a special source, prohably a document of 


some extent, which contained most valuable teaching; but the | 
settings of the teaching had been largely lost, and he therefore 
put these passages, with other unattached material from the 


Logia and other sources, into this middle, mixed section of his | 


book,—in fact, what else could he do? The material was too 
important to omit, and he was too conscientious a historical 
author to create scenes for the several pieces. 

! In the case of three of these passages there are parallels in 
Mark also: Mt 5!3= Mk 950= Lk 14H. 35, Mt 525=: Mk 421—Lk 1133 
(and 816), Mt 532 Mk 101 =Lk 1618. There is but one sentence 
which is put hy hoth Matthew and Luke into the Sermon that 


this saying is of the gnomic type, so that it may have been 
repeated on various occasions by Jesus. Consequently one is 
inclined to say that the portion of the Sermon commen to 
Matthew and Luke is not found in Mark. And of the matter in 
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| Mt 7°. 
kai €v @ pétpw peTpetre 
| weTpnOjcerar vutv. 


ys Nar 


Sri 6€ BA€res Td Kd pos 7d 
€v TY OPOaAUW TOU ddEeApad 
gov, Thy O€ Ev TH ow dPOad- 
uq@ Soxdyv ov Karavoeis ; 44 
Tas épels TH GdEAPW Tov 
“Ages €xBdhw 7d Kappos éx 
ToU dp@adpov cov, kai i605 
H Ookds Ev Tw dPOarzw GOL; 


5 bmoxpird, ExBare mpdrov éx 
Tov 6pGarov cod rHv Goxor, 
Kai TUTE dra Bry ers Ex Barety 
TO Kaphos Ex TOD 6dParpod 
Tov adeXpod cov, 


Wik ] 1% 10, 


Matthew. 


< < c 
fe Bee Mt 539-20, 

ay ¢ 
89 'HAAD BE Adyw dyiy wh 
dvxotHige Tip wovnpy’ GAN’ 
doris «be pamive eis Thy 
deLidy ataydva [oov], atpé- 
Yov &iry Kai thy Addn: 
Y xaiTw GéXovrl cot KpLO vac 
| kal TOY yeT pL gov AaPeir, 
Apes qitw kal 7d indriov, 
|b fee Mt TE 
Navrd.otv doa dav OéXyTE 
iva moicow Univ ol dv@pwrot, 
‘oUTws Kal Uuets wore av- 
Tes’ olrws yap €aTtv o 
vopwos Kai ol mpopjTat 


“iy Ty a 


“Tas otv boris axover pov 
rovs Adyous [Tovraus] Kai 
Wore avTovs, opawAncerat 
avdpi Ppoviuw, Sorts wKo- 
Odunaer avtod thy olklay 
eri thy wérpay, “> Kai Kar- 
| €Bn 4 Bpoxn Kai FOavy ot 
| worapol Kai émvevoay ol 
dveuor kal mpooérecay TH 
oikiga €xelvy, Kai ox érecer, 
TeGepeNiwra yap éri Thy 
wérpav. 7° kai was 6 dxovwy 
ov TOUS ASYyous Totrous Kai 
uy mov avrovs bpouw497- 
cerar dvdpt pwpa, doris 


| wKddouNoEY AUTO Thy OiKiay 
has a parallel in Mark, namely, Mt 72>=Mk 424b—Lk 63s; and | 


€wi THy Gppov. “~ Kal Kar- 
€Bn 4 Bpox7n Kai Oar ot 
moTauoi Kai émvevaay ot 
dvemor Kai mposéxovay TH 


Matthew's Sermon which is found in Luke outside of the Sermon, 
or not found in Luke at all, Mark has parallels perhaps for five 
verses,—the three just indicated, and the two named in the 
following footnote,—sa that. the Second Gospel scarcely knows of 
this teaching material which the First and Third Gospels make 
so prominent. 

§ Except, perhaps, Mt 529.30-Mk 8 47, Mt 614. 15= Mk 1125, 
It is worth observing that three passages of the Matthew 
Sermon have parallels within the First Gospel itself: Mt 529-30— 
Mt 188 9, Mt A32= Mt 199, Mt 713 = Mt 1283. oe 

| The Greek text here used is thatohWesteottand' Horta yy | 


oikiga éxelvy, kai émegev, Kai 
RY | Twos avrys peyary. 


Lk 6%, 


@ yap uérpw perpetre dyte 
hetpyOjcerat byiv. 


Lk G41 42. 


V7i dé Brewers TO KapHos 7d 
€v TW OPOarpuw Tod adedpod 
cov, Thy dé doxoy Thy ev Tw 
idigy dPPaduw ov Karavoeis ; 
Pras duvaca dNéyew 7H 
ddeXgw oovu "Adeddé, apes 
€xBaXw 7d Kappos To ev TH 
6PPauw oor, atrds THy év 
Ty OPOaruw@ god doxdy ob 
BrXévwr ; vroxpira, ExBare 
mpatov thy Soxdy €x Tov 
6¢Garpovd gov, Kai Tire 
diaBréyers rd xdppos Td 
év TY dPOarug Tod adedpod 
gov €xBarer. 


Similarly compare Mt 64%=Lk 16% and Mt 778= 
In these four passages there is almost 
| complete verbal agreement—not quite, however— 
which mnst be explained, And the fonr sayings 
are widely scattered in Luke as compared with 


But such close verbal agreement is exceptional. 
In all the other parallel passages the variation in 
literary form is great, as in :— 


Tin, 


79 TUmTovti oe éxl Thy out- 
yova wapexe kai Thy GdAnr, 
kai amd Tov alpovros cou rd 
iuariov Kai TOY XtTWVA LH 
KWAU TS. 


Lk 63 
Kat xaOws Oédere iva woe- 
cow vuw ol dvOpwroa, wot- 
€iTe aUTOLS Op0iWS. 


Gs. 

Si T]ds 6 épxdmevos mpss pe 
Kal akovwy pou TOY Niywr 
Kai tow atrovs, Umodciew 
Upiv rive €oTiv buoos* Mou- 
ads €oTiv avOpwrw oixodo- 
pouvte olxiav, ds éoxapev 
Kal €Bdduver Kai €Onxev Oe- 
MéXov Eri THY WEéTpay’ TAH- 
puppys O€ ‘yevouéevys mpoc- 
épnsev 6 worapds Ty aixig 
éxeivy, Kal ox ioxucerv oa- 
Nedoa avrny 6a 76 KAXDS 
olxodon Aaa abtny. 46 de 
axovoas Kal py mworjoas 
Suods Esti avOpumy o:Ko- 
SounoarTe olxiay émi ri 
viv xwpis Gepedior, 7 T10- 
€pntev 6 morauds. vai evtis 
ouvemesev, Kai €ycveto Td 
pyyua THs otklas Exeivns 
peya, 


Similarly compare Mt 54.4 = Lk 6*, Wit 7). *= Lk 
G7, Mt 76-17 = Lk 6%: 4; and also Mt 55=Lk 11°; 
Mt 53 = Lk 16", Mt 5% = Lk 12% 59) Wig Gi9-2! = 
Dik ]u8: 3 Mit 62) 5 keer 

‘In .somecpassages the wording of Matthew is se 


a es 
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ditlerent from that of Luke that a ditlerence even 
of the thought results, or seems to result :— 


mt 5 8, 


SMaxdpioe ol wrwxol TY 
mvevuars, bte avtav éoriv 
7 BautX\ela Trav otpavar, 

+ uaxdpeos ol wevBaivres, Ot 
avroi mapax\nOijoorrat. 
Suaxdpro ol rewuvres Kai 
dipavres thy dcxacooiwny, 
bre atirol yopras0ijcorrat. 


Mts. 
Eoecbe ofv iets TéNecoe 
ws 6 Tarnp bua o o'odveas 
TéNELUS COTLY, 


Mit 6°12, 


*IIdrep hua 6 ev rots 
odpavois® 
ayiacdiTw 7d bvoud cov, 
 é\arw 7 Bactdreia gor, 
yevntire Td GéAnuUa cov, 
ws €v ovpavy Kai €wi vfs" 
Usdy Aprov nua rov éme- 
ovgov 
Sods nuty onpepov" 
al Ades nuiy ra dpe\7e 
para nw, 
ws cai nuets agyxapuer 
Tots OmerNérats Nua’ 
kal un eloeveyxys Nuas ets 


1 ae ou 


 Maxapior of mrwyol, drs 
tperépa é€oTiv 4 Bactdrela 
ToU Oeov, 

1b naxd pros ol KNaiovTes viv, 
dre yeAaoere, 

21" waxdprat ol mevauTesvor, 
d7t xopracOyarabe, 


Li. 


Tives@e olxripnoves xadws 
6 Twarnp tuo olxTipywy 
€oTU, 
1 ae 
*ilarep, 


ayacdirw 7d dvoud sou 
éXMatrw 7 Pacrdeta gov" 


Srov dprov judy rov ém- 
opaioyv 
didov Huiy 7d Kad’ nuépav* 
4xal ddes nuty ras apaprias 
Bw, 
xai yap avroi ddiouev 
mwavri ddelANovTe Hiv’ 
Kai wh eicevéyans nuas els 


Weipac pov, 
GNA pioar Nas ard Tob 
Tovnpow, 
Similarly compare Mt 5%? = Lk 168 (= Mk 102= 
Mt 19°) and Mt 7'= Lk tt®, ‘The corresponding 
context or setting of each pair of these parallel 
sayings, or as regards the Lord’s Frayer the 
nature of the ease (see below, ii. 4 A (2)), indieates 
that however variant the words have become in 
transmission, they started from the same utter- 
anees of Jesus, The parallel reeords run the 
entire gamut of variation from close verbal simi- 
larity to wide verlal divergence, and in a few 
cases even to difference of idea itself. 

Now the explanation of these striking phenomena 
of vontent, form, and substance in the Sermon of 
Matthew and Luke is to be found in the history 
ot the transnussion of this material during the 
years c, 29-85 A.D. This seetion of history is one 
part of the great ‘Synoptic problem. * While 
many elements of this peta are still in disymte, 
certain fundamental facts pertaining to it now 
seem well established, 

(L) lesus habitually taught in Aramaic, not in Greck.t The 


thorough and deliberate discussion of this question seems to 
have reached a settled conclusion. We were all eager to 


TEL~AT LIV. 


* In the extensive and hizhly important literature upon this 
subject is to be sought the presentation and treatment of the 
niatters outlined in the following paragraphs. See the art. 
(OavEL8, Vol, ii,, and Hterature there cited ; algo art. * Faspels’ 
hy Sanday in Smith's D£2, and hy E, A. Abbott and Sehumedet 
in Bneyelopedia Kiblien, vot. ii.; also Wernle, Synopt, Frage 
(1599); Wendt, Lehre Jesu, 1 Th. (S86); B. Weiss, Mattheaus- 
evangelivm (1s76); WW. Noltzmunn, Synapt. Bvangelien (1863); 
Weizsacker, (atersuehungen uw. d. erangelische Gexehiehte (1864, 
Sud ed. 1901); Wright, Composition of the Four Goxpela (1890); 
Hawkins, Zoe Synoptic (sv0); Burkitt, Two Lectires on the 
frosnela (1901), 

t It is not unlikely that Jesns knew some Greek, for many 
Greek-speaking Gentiles lived in Galilee, and that languaye 


must have been used not a little in such a hive nf commerce as | 
| T. K. Abbott (Mesnya chiefly oa the Original Texte of the OT 


Capernaum was. Jesus’ work, however, was exchustvety among 
the Jews, and there is no conelusive evidence that He knew or 
spoke Greek at all; even Mis trial before Pilate cannot prove 
this, as Pilate must have been accustomed to use an interpreter 
in treating with the Sauhedrin. 
chew (1901), p. 22. 

> That Jesus taught in Greek has hegnphly argued > 
(Greek the Languaye of Chriz’ and Ha Apout le 


al 


ar 


ee a 


See GO. Holtzimann, Leben | 


Roberts 
4 2888) aud ts 


jexdurivet 
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believe that these very Greek words of onr Gospe!s came 
directly from Jesus’ lips; yet historival investigation shows 
that they are bnt a translation from the oryinal utterances, 
While the theories of Resch, Marshall, Dalman, Blass, B. A, 
Abbott, and others ag to a primitive Aramaic or Mebrew Gospel 
ure uncertain, it is clear that the Memorabilia of Jesus were 
originally and for some years in the Aramaic language. The 
Arumaic vocabulary, syntax, and influence cun everywhere he 
seen through the Greek of the Gospels, like the earlier text in 
a palimpsest manuseripe, 

(2) Jesus’ more importunt teachings were marked and remem. 
bered from the time they were spoken. It is not too much to 
suppose that Ile impressed certain teachings not their fori, 
hut their substance—npon His disciples. From cay to day, 
therefore, during Jesus’ public ministry, His followers were 
gathering and pondering His utterances, holding them in 
memory and repeating them to one another tearly or quite 
in Jesus’ own words, After Wis death and resurrection Mis 
followers treasured these sayings of their Master's, studied 
them, preached them, and faithfully tanght them to all who 
eame into the Christian brotherhood (cf. Ac 24°), The stary of 
Jesus’ life, Ilis deeds and Wis words, was the guide of every 
individual Christian, of every Christian community, and of the 
entire Christian movement. What Me had taught was the 
staple matter of all Christian instruction and worship, and 
was everywhere regarded as the norm of Christianity. And 
of all thut Jesns had taught there was nothiny miore prominent, 
vital, ant practical—indeed nothing more generally revered and 
used than the teaching contained in the Sermon on the Mount, 

(3) 1t is also certain that, for years after Jesus had given His 
teaching, it was circulated and transmitted hy word of month. 
Jesus Himself wrote nothing, nor did His diseiples until long 
after. Both these facts were due to the Jewish custom of the 
time. The teaching of the Rabbis in Jesus’ day was entirely oral 

only their savred books, the Old Testament, might be written ; 
therefore the pupils of the Rabbis heard and memorize their 
teaching. Out of this custom arose a special qnalification for, 
ant ethciency in, oral instruction and oral transmission among 
the Jews. Yo men of this nation and constry Jesus’ sayings 
were given, and by them preserved. [t cannot, of course, be 
supposed that Jesus insisted upon forms of words ; Hle was 
neither @ literalist nora verbalist. Therefore Mis disciples did 
not place undue emphasis upon the fpstsxtiac verba of Mis 
teaching. But so perfectly worden were the most significant 
of llis shorter sayings=many of whieh can he seen in this 
discourse—that they would persist in their original form. For 
the remainder of the teaching an exact verbal transmission 
was unlikely, and the evidence shows that it did not sn happen. 

(4) After fifteen or twenty years (¢, 45-50 4.0.) Christianity 
bean to reach ont into the great Roman world by the lahours of 
the Apostle Paul and many others; and it became necessary to 
translate the Gospel story into Greek, since the non-Palestinian 
Jews and the Gentiles did not know Aramaic the Iunguaye in 
which the story had arisen, and had thus far been handed 
down. That this translation took plare 50-80 a.p. is proved by 
our present Greek Gospela and the early disappearance of all 
Aramaic Gospel documents, Now there is every reason to 
think that this translation of the Memorabilia of Jesus was a 
process rather than an aet. The data «lo not permit us tn think 
of one forma), authoritative translation, comprising the whole 
Gospel story, and passing directly into the use of all the Greek- 
specking Cliristians. Rather there were numerous persons in 
Yarious places and at different times who translated portions— 
the same ns well as different portions--of the story from the 
Aramaic into Greek. These individual and tragmentary trans- 
lations were characterized by varions degrees of literalness, 
differing Pog aay an syntax, foss of original colouring, 
obscuration of shades of meaning, interpretative imodifications 
and cxpunsions, varying success in reproducing the original 
ideas, and some adaptation of the sayings (by way of selection, 
arrangement, and altered expression) to the practical needs 
of the Churches for Whom the respective translations happened 
tobe made. Then these various translations, at first located at 
the chief centres of the Christian movement, passed into general 
circulation, and acted and reactect upon each other, mixing the 
phenomena of the several translations. The features just de- 
scribed can all of them be traced in our two Gospel records of 
the Sermon on the Monnt. 

(5) It isnow generally understood * that, after fifteen or twenty 
years of circulating and transmitting the utterances of Jesus by 
word of mouth, the Gospel Menioralniia were gradnally put into 
writing. We have in Ensebins (//£ iii. 30. 16) the important 
testimony of Papias, which is regarded by most scholars as 
trustworthy, that the Apostle Matthew composed (eweraezete, 
al. cvveypar-Laro, cl. LK 1! exeta facies) a collection of the sayings 
(Acy:a) of Jesns, in the Hebrew (i.e. the Aramaic?) language. 
lf lapias’ statement, and the common interpretation of it as 
a written acconnt, are correct, then we have a distinet witness 
that there was a written record of Jesus’ teaching, which we 
may assign to ¢ iO a.o, That it was in Aramaic(’) shows an 
adoption of writing, even by the Valestinian Christians, as a 


aad N7', 1891, ch. 5). The contrary, that olesus taught in 
Aramaic, has heen shown bw Neubaner, Studia Biblica, i. 39 
74 (18835); A. Meyer, Jest: Muttersprache (1896); Zahn, Eindett- 
ang t. d. NP, i. 1-51 (1807); Dalman, Werte Jer, i 1-72 
(ISOS): see also art, LANOMAOR OF 111K NEW TESTAMENT, vol. 112. 

*Alghough there stilerginam a few earnest advocates of an 
ural tragifiog. f° (ti) 
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means of collecting, circulating, and preserving the Memo- 
rabilia of Jesus. But whether rapias' statement is correct or 
incorrect, it is practically certaia that when the Gentiles received 
the story of Jesus they committed it to writing, for they were 
not accustomed to the oral transmission of extended material. 
This change of oral to written records was informal, unauthor- 
ized, and gradual, like the translation already described. Bunt 
it is probable that soon after 50 a.p. there were many written 
portions of tlle Gospel Memorahilia in existence and use. These 
documents then grew in number and extent until after twenty 
to fifty years our canonical Gospels absorbed them and became 
recognized as the final records of Jesus’ ministry (cf. Lk i}4). 
There are also indications that the oral tradition continued 
along with the written tradition through the whole period until 
our tiospels were composed (and indeed afterwards also), and 
furnished a larger or smaller amount of the material which 
went into them. 


The history here sketched of the transmission of 
the entire Gospel story is at the same time the 
history of the transmission of the Sermon on the 
Mount, which was one of the most valuable seetions 
of the Memorabilia of Jesus. The whole process 
has left its marks upon our two aceounts of the 
Sermon, for to it are to be attributed in the main 
the difference of setting, content, arrangement, 
variety of literary expression, and divergence ot 


part, by different persons and in several localities : 
then these complete or fraymentary translations 
had each its own history for about 30 years, during 
which they experienced the vieissitudes of trans- 
mission. When the First and Third Evangelists 
eame to prepare their Gospels in ¢. 8U-85 A.D. there 
were in circulation and use these various (ireek 
forms of the Matthwan ZLogia. The two authors 
adopted different forms, according to the usage of 
the locality in which each wrote, or, less likely, 
aveording to their judgment of which form was 
best historically. 

(2) In addition to this basal Legian sonree of 
both our accounts of the Sermon, there were prob- 
ably ether lines of transmission of the discourse 
in both oral and written tradition. Many disciples 
had heard the Sermon when Jesus gave it, and 1or 
years afterwards had told of it. There myst thus 
have grown up yariant reports—one used in one 
ehurch or eircle of churehes, and another in 
another. These further reports also are hkely to 
have been handed down, and some of them may 
well have come under the notice of the two 


thonght. But the fundamental agreement of the | Evangelists in composing their Gospels.* How 
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Diagram to Illustrate the Transmission of the Sermon on the Mount. 


two accounts, which shows them to be reports of 
the same historical discourse, has not been seriously 
obseured in transmission. 

When one attempts to trace more in detail the 
partieular history of the Sermon on the Mount 
during the years ¢. 29-85 A.D., one comes upon 
many perplexing problems about which at present 
there is no agreement. Opinions ventured in this 
sphere can only be tentative and modest. 

(1) It seems probable that the Matthean Login 
was nsed in a Greek form, indeed in differing Greek 
forms, by both the First and the Third Evangelists. * 
If the same Greek form of the Logit was used by 
hoth, the one or the other (er perhaps both) has 
introdneed a remarkable series of changes in con- 
tent, arrangement, and wording which it would 
be dilficnlt to explain. A mnch more probable 
rupposition is that the Matthzan Logia was 
variously translated into Greck,t in whole or in 


* See Wendt, Lehre Jest, i, 52, 53; Jiiheher, Finlettung i. d. 
NTS, p. 219; Wernle, Synopt. Frage, pp. 79, 80; Hawkins, Tore 
Synopticee (1899), pp, 88-92; J. Weiss, Predigt Jesu vom. Reiche 
(ottes 2 (1900), pp. 179-182. That the same Greek form of the 
Logia was used hy both the First and Third Evangelists is 
maintained by Q. Holtzmann, Leben Jest (1901), pp. 22-24. 

{ See Feine, Jahrb. f. Protest <Theologt¢, 1885,,p. Wit. 


much influence sneh outside sourees had upon their 
reports it wonld be diftienIt to determine—perhaps 
it was eonsiderable. 

(3) We need to allow for a fair amount of editorial 
seleetion, arrangement, adaptation, and revision 
on the part of our two authors. Luke (t}*) has 
given us important information coneerning his 
material, purpose, and method; and the First 
Evangelist probally wrote under similar condi- 
tions. As they gathered their sources, they fonnd 
themselves in possession of three classes of sayings 
from Jesus—(a) brief sayings still joined to specitie 
events of Efis ministry, and which they eould in 
part arrange in their right order; (4) the remains 

* The First Gospel of our NT Canon is neither the Matthean 
Logia itself, which was in Aramaic (Eusebius, HE iii. 39, 16), 
nor is it an immediate translation of that Logia, since it does 
not contain the inevitahle indications of a translated work. The 
Greek Gospel of Matthew is rather a comhination of the Logia 
in some mediate Greek form with the Gospel of Mark, plus the 
addition of various portions and characteristics which did not 
belong to either of the original hooks. However, because it 
substantially incorporated the Legia, it continued to bear the 
Apostie’s name. The author of the enlarged Greek edition of 
the original Matthew work is unknown. On this matter see 
the works on NT Introduetion hy B. Weiss, H. Holtzmann, 
Julicher, Zahn, Salmon, and others; also Comnientaries on the 
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of certain of -tesns' greatest discourses, containing 
the theme and some of the essential matter belong- 
ing thereto; these alse could generally be assigned 
to their proper places in the lustory 3 (¢) small 
sections of teaching or single sayings, the original 
connexion of which was no longer known; these 
wonld be inserted here and there in the narrative 
Withont particular attachment, or would be asso- 
einted with the nuclei of the great disconrses 
wherever the subjeet of the one was sinnilar te 
that of the other, Sneh compilation would pro- 
duce the phenomena of extraneous material which 
we find in beth accounts of the Sernion, as well as 
in other discourse seetions of both Gospels. 
the material of his Gospel had been arranged 
satisfactorily by the anther, it remained for him 
toadjust the several parts to each other, to sinooth 
over the joints by his literary skill, and in varions 
ways to give the book a unity and finish such as 
an autbor would desire for lis work. 

(4) In view of the fact that the Gospels were 
written for the practical use of the Christians in 
their life and worship, the Evangelists felt at 
liberty to make such a selection and presentation 
of the Gospel facts and teachings as would be most 
acceptable and useful to the qireles of Christians 
for whom their books were prepared, Each Gospel 
therefore has a marked intiviflual gy. Matthew, 
in accordance with his purpose, dwells at length 
upon the relation of Jesus and Ilis message to the 
Hebrew Seriptures and the current Judaism, But 
Luke, or lis source, with a Gentile publie in mini, 
pisses over this material in the main and presents 
the Gospel in its universal aspects as a spiritual 
and altruistic religion for all men, These charae- 
teristics of the First and Third Gospels appear 
strikingly in their respective accounts of the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

The accompanying diagram aims at giving some 
sugrestion of the general course of transmission 
of the Sermon, and of the kind of sources which 
each Evangelist may have had before him in pre- 
paring his report of the discourse, 

4. RELATIVE AUTHENTICITY OF THE TWO AC- 
COUNTS. —Vroceeding now upon the view which 
has been elaborated, that the ¢wo discourses con- 
tained in Mt 5-7 and Lk 6° are variant reports 
of one historical Sermon on the Mount, it becomes 
an important consideration which of the two 
reproduces the Sermon with the greater complete- 
ness and aeeuracy. The qneation is as to their 
relative excellence, for the phenomena of the 
accounts and the vicissitudes of transmission show 
that neither the First nor the Phird Gospel has 
perfectly reprodueed the content and wording of 
the original discourse. 

In eontent, Matthew has mueh more than Luke 
of that material whieh is commonly recognized as 
having been an essential portion of the Sermon, 
namely, Mt 5°% 67068) compare with this Lk 
62-3: 7-65 Luke or his source omitted most. of 
this section, apparently on the ground that it was 
inapplicable to the trentiles, for whom the account 
was prepared.* This omission was perhaps justi- 
liable for the practical purpose of a Crospel, 
althongh inaamerable Gentiles ever since Luke's 
day have preferred the Sermon of the First Gospel, 
as we now do; but however that may be, from nu 
historical point of view such an extensive omission 
could leave only a seriously incomplete account of 
the discourse. The further section of the Matthean 
discourse (6!) may or may not have beena part of 
the Iistorical Sermon; opinion is quite evenly 
divided upon this point, and there seems no con- 


* So B. Weiss, Meyer. Komm. i, d. Matterqm, p, 163; Wendt, 
Lehre Jemt, i 58; Piiminer, Cont, on Luke, p. 153; Wernle, 
Synapt. Frage, p. 62; Bacon, Sermon ce Ue McAen€ v2) ppp. 
36-30 ; and most other scholars. SICILIZou 3 
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elusive evidence either way. The facet that Luke 
places this material in f29', where it has a topical 
connexion with what precedes it (12) *!), sugeests 
another ocenasion, althongh that oeeasion is not 
chronologically loented by Luke. On the other 
hand, if the theme of the Sermon is found in. the 
Beatitudes rather than in the verses Mt 5!7-, this 
passage, which inculeates devotion to the Kingdom 
amt trust in God, is germane, and marks the dis- 
conrse as more than an anu-Vharisaie manifesto. 
For the present, at least, one may prefer to regard 
this section as belonging te the Sermon. In this 
ease Luke's aceount of the Sermon, whieh contains 
notlung of this portion, is again strikingly incom- 
plete.* ‘The final seetion of the Matth:ean discourse 
(7h) has been preserved with some fulness by 
Luke (6°), varying Jess than the two preceeding 
seetions fram the Matthwan aeccunt. It will 
appear farther on, that in both the Matth:ean and 
Lukan reports there are some brief extranvous 
passages which cannot have been in the original 
Sermon, such as Mt 5° 81.32 @7-15 76-1. sp 
GH Se 449 But in this kind of variation the 
two reports have both expanded the histerical 
discourse. Considering the relative contents of 
the Sermon in Matthew and Luke, there can be 
uo doubt (even waiving the question of Mt 6'%4) 
that ¢he First Gospel presents a much more eom- 
itete account of the Sermon than that presented 
by the Third Gospel. t 


“It seems impossible to suppose that Luke could have ha! 
before him the Sennon in the form in which it now appears in 
the First Gospel. This is also the opinion of Wernle (Sunipt. 
rage, p. 50), Bartlet (art. Matrnew in vol. iii.), O. Holtzmiann, 
(Leben Jexut, 1901, p. 21), and of Heinrici (Berqpredigt, }. 10). 
Heiurici says the two reports of Matthew and Luke ‘are recon: 
structions of a discourse restored! independently by Matthew 
and Luke rather than in dependence upon one another or upon 
the same written souree.' The Evangelists have re-worked their 
material, but that alone cannot explain the phenomena of the 
two accounts. Wonlid Luke have Hlelitaerngaty broken up a col- 
lection of teachings so usefully grouped as in the Matthwan 
accounts, and have scattered them s0 unreasonably through 
seven chapters of his own work? On the other hand, the First 
Evangelist might, so far as the Sermon is concernetl, have had 
Luke's account before him, His own report was surely better 
titan Luke's, and so woul not be altered into conformity with 
the latter. The general phenomena of the two Gospels, how- 
ever, are against this particular interrelation, and the pre- 
vailing opinion assigns Matthew's Gospel to a somewhat. earlier 
date than Luke's. 

t Itisasomewhut difficult matter to explain the absence of the 
Sermon from the Gospels of Mark and John. The only parallels 
in Mark to any of the Sermon nmiaterial nre Mk $21.24 043. 47 50 
1011 115; in John, 1318 (1529), And these sayings are only 
possible parallels, t.e. they need not have come into the Gospel 
of Mark from accounts of the Sermon, The opinion of Ewald, 
HE, Holtzmann, Keim, and Wittichen, that Mark originally con- 
tained the Sermon, hut that it has disappeared from the canonical 
work, cannot be aceepted. Feine Cele. S. Protest. Theologic, 
1885, p. 4), is right in holding that Mark did not use the sources 
which, containing variant accounts uf the discourse, were used 
by Matthew and Luke independently. 3{ seems quite certain, 
however, that Murk could not have been ignorant of the Sermon, 
If that discourse did not appear in his sources, oral and written, 
it must have been hecause he voluntarily limited those sources, 
The Sermon was altogether too highly valued and too widely 
used in the Apostolic aye to have escaped any careful compiler 
of Ube Gospel Memorubilia. This would be esy. true of Mark, 
who, if comnion opinion is correct, had an ultimate Hetrine 
base for much of his material. 1s 1¢ imaginable that Peter did 
hot ive the Sermon a prominent ylace in his teaching? Surely 
Maca must have known the Sermon. Why, then, did he omit 
it froma big Gospel? JA plausible explanation, which may be the 
true one, is Lhis :— 

When Mark wrote his Gospel, about, 65-70 a.p., the Matthiwean 
Logia (in various Greek fornis) was in yeneral use: this Loqia 
pussedd over the narrative material of the story of Jesus, and 
consisted mainly of a collection of Jesus’ discourses and shorter 
sayings; it inclnded the Sermon, although in what precise forin 
it is very dilleult to determine probably not that in which 
it appears in cither of our canonical Gospels Now Mark's 
Gospel, in striking contrast, reporls mainly the uets and 
events of Jesus’ public iministry, giving mnuch Jess attention 
to the teaching (the longest sections of discourse material 
gre tn Wis 22 FASO 41-sl sels Te SUES Gl SE yd yl. S845 
112+ 12. 13). Perhaps Mark wished to put into inure con- 
plete and penuanent transmission that other side of the 
Gospel story whieh was negleeted in the Leqia. If so, it was 
peers th for: buy-toerupaatyehy Sennon and certain other 
Miscoutse eleweuty ufthat work, wince he wrote to complete the 
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In wording, a like verdict of superior excellence 
falls to the Gospel of Matthew. Sinee both 
Gospels eontain the diseonrse in Greek, therefore 
in translation we cannot find in either of them 
the zpsissimy verba of Jesus (except for the few 
Aramaic words transliterated, as in Mt 5*). But 
when we ask which Gospel has more aeenrately 
transmuted into Greek the ideas that Jesus ex- 
pressed in Aramaic, whieh has more faithfully 
interpreted Ilis meaning in this teaching, there 
are many indications that Matthew gives the 
better record. A complete study of the parallels 
in the two aeeounts ot the Sermon shows that in 
almost every instanee there is a greater authen- 
ticity in the Matthean account; of this a few 
illustrations will suffice. (1) The first Beatitude is 
rariously worded (Mt 5° waxdpio: of wrwxol To wvev- 
Hatt; Lk 6° paxdpo of mrwyxoi). It is perhaps true 
that the Lukan form corresponds more nearly to 
the Aramaie utterance of Jesus, which may not 
have had a term corresponding to Matthew’s 7@ 
mvevpart; the important consideration, however, 
is as to the idea rather than the form. In the 
Lukan Beatitude, materia] poverty is intended, as 
is shown conclusively by the converse woe in 6% 
oval bury Tots whovalors (Woe could not be pronounced 
upon those who were spiritually rieh). But in the 
Matthwean Beatitude the ambiguons term r7wyoi— 
corresponding to the OT oy (Ps 69", Is 61!) and 
ourax (Ps 109%, Ts 14), and standing in the LXX 
for those Hehrew words (see art. Poor in vol. iy.), 
with a primary moral and spiritual import —is made 
explicit for the moral and spiritual signifieation by 
the addition of the phrase rw mveiuari, to protect the 
Leatitude from the material interpretation which 
had nade its impress upon Luke's souree. Thus 
Matthew has preserved Jesus’ original meaning of 
the first Beatitude (perhaps at the expense of its 
form); of course it is the meaning rather than the 
form that is of value. (2) In Mt 5%48=Lk 63-3 
there are many indications of the secondary ehar- 
aeter of Luke's material: Mt 5% does not appear; 
the idea of lending (Lk 6% ®) is a disturbing im- 
portation ; instead of reAdvac Luke has duaptwrot ; 
Mt 5** is given in a non-Jewish form—ésea9e viol 
‘Tyiorov instead of drws yévyobe vioi Tot warpds buoy 
Tou év otpavots; Mt 5 does not appear, nor the 
term of é0vexo! of Mt 5*7; and the reminiseence of 
Dt IS“ in Mt 5* éseode . . . rédevor is replaced by 
a non-lewish and much weaker yiveoGe ofxripuoves. 
That is to say, Luke’s aceount lacks the Palestinian 
setting, the local colour, the Jewish phrases, and 
the OL allusions, hesides introdueing an extraneous 
practical clement. (3) A similar practical addition 
or expansion ot Mt 7*° may be seen in Lk 6™; 
a true teaching, but foreign to the context. 
Similarly Lk 6%. (4) In the Mt 7" and Lk 6° 
torms of the ‘Golden Rule’ (quoted above), the 


current record of Christ's life, not to produce a new Gospel 
which should antiquate and supersede the Logia. This appears 
also in the fact that the present Greek Matthew combines proh- 
ably the Matthean Logia with the Gospel of Mark (plus some 
additional matter) into a quite extensive account of the life 
of Christ. What makes this theory somewhat unsatisfactory 
is the fact that no smal] amount of Jesns’ sayings actually con- 
tained in Mark’s Gospel was in al! probability present in the 
Lagta, e.g. Mk 41-2) 43438 91. 39-50 12; but perhaps an explana- 
tion for this can be found. At any rate, the problem of Mark's 
omission of the Sevmon cannot yet be considered solved. 

As for the absence of the Sermon from the Gospel of Jobn, the 
entire character of that book offers a probable reasoa for its 
omission, The author has distinctly chosen not to reproduce 
Synoptic material, but to nake a Gospel with different contents, 
and setting forth Gospel truth ina different way. That he passes 
over the Sernioo is, therefore, not at all due to his ignorance of 
the discourse, but to his motive, according to which he passes 
over ell the Synoptic discourses (Mt 5-7. 1@. 13, 18. 21-25, Lk 6, 
10-21), and most of the narrative matter as well. Nor did he, 
in passing by all this, wish his readers to regard that part of the 
Gospel story as unhistorical or unessential. He chose to treat 
a particular phase of Christ’s life and personality—what he 
probahly considered the highest phase. This Gospel was de 


signed to illumine, not to supersede; the others, 
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Mattbwean wording approves itself as being a better 
reproduction of what we may understand Jesus 
to have said; the Matthzan phrase odros ydp ésrw 
6 vopos kai of mpopyra: is absent from the Lukan 
account on the constant prineiple of expunging 
Jewish elements. (5) The same principle explains 
the significant ditterence of wording in Mt 7! 
(ov was 6 Néywr wor Kupre xipte eloedXedoerar eis THe 
Bacireiay Toy otpavav, addAN Oo modmy 7d O€dX\nua Tov 
warpds pou TOU év Tats ovpavois) = Lk 6% (ri 6é we xadetre 
Kopte xtpre, xai ob roetre & N€yw;). (6) It is obvious 
in a comparison of the Matthwan and Lukan 
aceounts (quoted above) of the ciosing parable of 
the Sermon that the Palestinian eolour and the 
vivid picturesyueness of the story as given in the 
Virst Gospel do net appear in the commonplace, 
secondary expressions of the Third. (7) To these 
six illustrations from the parallel reports of the 
Sermon must be added the twofold aecount of the 
Lord’s Prayer (Mt 6°" = Lk 11°-4), whieh is discussed 
helow (under ii. 42), and mos strikingly shows the 
relative merits of the Matthwan and Lukan reports 
of Jesus’ teaching. It is not to be denied that the 
Matthsean form may be somewhat expanded from 
the original Aramaic; but this has to de with form 
rather than with substanee, and the expansion is 
in the interest of the true interpretation of the 
Prayer. Ilere, also, we note (see the two accounts 
quoted alove) the absence from Luke of the Jewish 
phrases which speak of God as in heaven, and of 
lis ‘will’ as supreme. The comprehensive and 
deeply ethical and spiritual term égeAnuata of 
Matthew is replaced in Luke by the conventional 
term dpaprias. And the petition for deliverance 
irom evil, a characteristically Jewish conception, 
is expunged. 

It cannot be doubted that the strong Jewish 
element and Palestinian colour of Matthew’s dis- 
course actually pervaded Jesus’ teaching as origin- 
ally given. Jesus was a Jew, and spoke to Jews 
only; His language and His ideas were therefore 
Jewish and adapted to Jews, There is no room 
for a theory that this feature was a subseqnent 
artiheial transfusion of Judaism into the teaching 
of Jesus. But it is easy to see how just this 
feature was eliminated from His teaching in the 
vourse of the Gentile mission, The Gentiles neither 
understood nor liked the Jews, with their peculiar 
notions and exclusive ways. In order, therefore, 
to make the trospel acceptable to them, the Chris- 
tian missionaries thought it necessary to wriver- 
salize the language of Jesus. This has clearly 
been done in the ease of Luke’s aecount of the 
Sermon, possibly by himse]f,* but more likely by a 
long process of elimination, through which the 
material had passed on the Gentile field whence 
Luke drew his sourees for the Third Gospel. 1 is 
possible that portions of the original Sermon whieh 
were tuo strongly Jewish to remain in that. position 
found their way into Luke's Gospel apart from 
that discourse, and with the Jewish colouring 
removed. Perhaps this is the explanation of the 
variant position of Mt 6°3=Lk 12%*%!, sinee the 
same kind of elimination of the Jewish element is 
apparent here, ¢.g. ra merewa Tod odpavod is replaced 
by rot’s xopaxas; 6 warhp tuar 6 obpanos is replaced 
by 6 deds, note the peculiar addition in Lk 12°; ra 
é4vy is replaced by mavra ra €6vn rod xéopou (a clear 


* Bacon, Sermon on the Mount (1902), p. 109f., says: ‘It was 
indeed, from the standpoint of the historian of Jesus’ life and 
teaching, a disastrous, almost incredible mutilation to leave ont, 
as our Third Evangelist has done, all tbe negative side of the 
teaching, and give nothing but the commandment of minister- 
ing love toward all. We can scarcely nnderstand that the five 
great interpretatis eantitheses of the new law of conduct toward 
men versus the old [Mt 52148], and the three corresponding 
antitheses on duty toward God [Mt 61-15], could have heen 
dropped in one form of even™the oral tradition’; but the Third 
Eyanvelist has done this.in order to ‘concentrate the teaching 


“upon the simple aftinmation of the law of love.’ 
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the Gentiles’ love for material wealth and power); 
again, the absence of 6 ovpames in Lk 12%; and the 
absenee of tiv dexacogtyny atdrod (a technical Jewish 
term) from Lk 12%. There would seem, therefore, 
to be no room for question that, historically con- 
sidered, the Sermon as given by Matthew is of 
much greater authenticity than the Sermon of 
Luke, sinee it has better preserved the actual 
contents of the historieal discourse, its theme and 
development, its Jewish elements, its Pnlestinian 
colour, and the true interpretation of its sayings ; 
and, in additien to these merits, the Matthiean | 
account has a Greek style of higher literary skill 
and finish. In this preference for the Mattliran 
report of the Sermon nearly all scholars are now | 
agreed. * 

But this relative superierity of the account in 
the First Gospel does not mean its absolute authen- 
ticity. This account is still hut a series of excerpts 
from the historical Sermon, marred by the inei- 
dents of long transmission, showing the inevitable | 
etlects of the process of translation, and containing | 
vertain passages which originally belonged to other | 
oceasions (see below), Even in some cases we are 
uncertain whether the ideas themselves of Jesus | 
are not misrepresented by the wording of Mt 5-7. | 
Two instances about wlieh there las been much 
dispute may be mentioned. In Mt 5! the 
peculiar tone of Jewish literalness has led many 
scholars to postulate a Judaistie-Christian colour- 
ing of Jesus’ words in these verses, since they seem 
quite foreign to His anti-literal utterances and | 
spirit. Every explanntion of them as coming in just 
die sense from Jesus is beset with dittenlties, and 
fails to satisfy completely (see under il. 4¢). Again, 
in Mt 5° we tind a most signilicant addition to the 
teaching of Jesus concerning divorce. This saying 
probably belongs to the oceasion with which it is 
assoviated in Mt 19°, where it is repeated. In 
both the Matthaan instances we have the exceptive 
phrase rapexrds Adyou mopveias (un émi mopveia), Which 
ix not found in the other Synoptic parallels, Mk 
lu", Lk 16, A serious ynestion is involved con- 
cerning the permissihility of divorce. The plirase 
is rejected as a later interpolation by many of the 
best modern scholars (see wnder il. +t). 

But if we eannot think of the Sermon in Matthew | 
as presenting an absolutely authentie account. of 
that histerica) discourse, we may yet feel much 
certainty that it eontains many essential teachings 
from that discourse with substantial trustworthi- | 
ness. In the Evangelists’ reports of the Sermon 
we have not eomplete historical aecuracy, but 
practical adequacy. 

5. PRESENT TEXT OF TIE Discoursk.— The text 
of the Sermon as it tinally took form in the First 
and Third Giospels has come down to us through 
the centuries with less variation than might have 
been expected ; it is in excellent condition, The 
number ot variations is not many lundred, and few 
of them are of special importance. The Textus | 
Receptus of the 16th cent. (and therefore the AV 
of 1611 A.D.), compared with the text given us by 
the great uncials of the 4th-6th cents., shows here | 
as elsewhere numerous elements of assimilation, 
enendation, revision, and variation; but  tlrese 
heve been excluded in the critical texts of the 
modern editors, Westeott and Ilort, Tischendorf, 
the English Revisers, and others. The niost con- 
spienons elunges are the dropping out of words 
and phrases which have been imported into the 


alteration to remove the disparaging reference to 
| 
| 


* The constant preference shown by H. Holtazmann, Wendt, 
ant a few others for the Lukan accaunt of the Sermon as 
ayainsat that of Matthew is, in view uf these considerations, a 
mistake. It is not a true historical criticisin to eliminate from 
the recnrds of Jesus’ teaching as inuch as, possible of the char» 
acteristic Jewish element, or to give the plaséfoUhosourité thd 
briefer and wure (ragmentary of two parallehavtounts: 
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text of one Gospel to assimilate its readings to the 
text of the other, and the literary ‘improvements ’ 
which the seribes have introduced, The variations 
which are of importance for interpretation will be 
trented in their respective places below, 

nh. JNTERPRETATION,—All study of the origin 
and transmission of the Sermon on the Mount is 
Int a preparation for its interpretation, just as all 
study of its interpretation is but a preparation for 
its Preece Both lines of preparation are essential 
if the teaching is to be understood historically and 
comprehensively, and is to be applied truly and 
thoroughly. Surely the untrained English reader 
ean find through the Sermon the spiritual assurance 
and streneth which he needs, and an ideal of life 
which can determine jis conduct in the Iimited 
sphere in which he thinks and acts; the gospel is 
for all, and essentially intelligible to all, rather 
than the exclusive possession of the educated few 
(as is the case with intellectual systems of theolozy, 
philosophy, ethies, and the Hike). Lut when the 
Sermon is used—as it ean and should be used—to 
iNumine the great problems of religion, of morals, 
and of society, every resource of spiritual capacity, 
mental ability, and the acquisition of learning 
should be brought to bear upon this supreme 
teaching of Christ, in order that 1t may exert its 
due and proper influenee upon the world. 

1. PopuLAR, GNOMIC, AND FIGURATIVE STYLE. 
—Interpretation must take full account of the 
literary style in which Jesus chose to express 
Himself. That style, as seen in the Sermon on 
the Mount and throughout the Synoptie Gospels, 
was distinctly popular and Oriental. Too often 
Jesus’ teaching has been handled as though it 
were a systematic, scientifie treatise on theolozy 
and ethics, whose expressions were fittingly to be 
subjeeted to laboratory test, each element to be 
exactly determined by tinely-graduated measuring- 
rod or dehcate weighing-scales. No greater mis- 
take eould be made, and the results so obtained 
must be hopelessly incorrect and perverse. Micro- 
seopie analysis is a radically wrong process to be 
applied te Jesus’ teachings. For He chose to 
deal with the masses, and His ideas were expressed 
in language which they could hear and consider. 
Hf at times He disputed with the learned men of 
His nation, and in doing so in part adopted their 
dialectical method (see the Johannine discourses), 
still this was not His main interest or His chief 
field of work. The common people were open- 
minded and receptive: to them, therefore, He 
addressed His teaching. It was to the (alilweans 
that He gave Himself and His message, while in 
Jerusalem and elsewhere He had to defend both 
against the hostile leaders. 

As He tanght the multitudes, in their syna- 
goznes, npon the highways, along the seashore, 
and on the hillsides of Galilee, He put Ihis re- 
ligious truths and ethical principles into concrete 
popular sayings, contrasting Ilis ideal of life in 
many simple ways with the eonventional notions 
practices, and illustrating His teaching 
from the ordinary avocations, experiences, and 
environment of His hearers.” Entirely free from 


| scholasticism und intellectualism, He did not tell 


the how and why of things, nor present seientitic 
delinitions, nor deal in abstractions; but with 


| Divine wisdom and skill He taught those things 


* One readiny should be given to the Sermon in Mt 5-7 with 
no other intent than ta note Jesus’ renimrkably fine and 
abundant allusions to thinys aronnd Him religious practices, 
ethical conceptions, conumerce, industries, agriculture, saimals, 
plants, home life, house furnishings, civic institutions, social 
enstoms, the conduct of men, human needs, fortune, and 
wisfortune. His observation and appreciation of everything 
was unequalled, and the relative valuation which He placed 
hpon things was the true-norpiwnf all subsequent judgment. 
K6é YOEF EON yD EBed FG) lias seen so clearly, felt so 
truly", or piefured’so-perfetty the hearts and lives of inven. 
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which it is essential for all men to know. The 
religious faets and truths whieh He presented form 
the foundation of Christian theology, and His 
instruetion coneerning human eonduct must lie at 
the root of any true system of etines; but He did 
not teach these subjects in the manner of the 
anelent or modern schools. He put His ideas in 
such a way as to make His knowledve universal. 
He spoke with a simplicity, insight, and fervour 
which would appeal to all serious listeners. 

It was a part of Jesus’ method to nse all kinds 
of figurative Janguage. That was natural to Him 
as an Oriental, and by no other means could He 
have reached the Orientals who formed His audi- 
enees. Similes, metaphors, all kinds of illustra- 
tions, parables, hyperbolical expressions, were 
constantly upon Jhis lips.* We have constantly to 
be on our guard against interpreting literally 
what He has spoken figuratively.t The Sermon 
ese the true righteousness, the ideal human 
ife, popularly and practically portrayed and en- 
joined. To treat this teaching as scientilic ethics 
1s to produee confusion. But to draw fram it the 
essentia] prineiples of etlnes is to find light and 
peace for mankind. 

Many of Jesus’ utteranees, espeeially in this 
discourse, are of the gnomie type in poetie forni— 
a style so etleetive in the Wisdom literature of the 
OT and Apoerypha. The wise men of Hebrew 
histury, partienlarly after the Babylonian exile, 
put into this attractive literary dress their erystalli- 
zation of experienee, their plnlosophy of life, their 
instruction for conduet and practical affairs. This 
was a favourite style of teaching with the Jews— 
a fact that was at onee the cause and the motive 
for Jesus’ adoption of it. As a literary mode of 
expression, Jesus used the gnome, as He used 
the parable, with consummate art.{ 
translation of these sayings into a radically dif- 


finish, rhythin, and symmetry, ¢.g. the Beatitudes, 
the Lord's Prayer, and many other passages in 
Mt 5-7. The simplicity, Ineidity, and energy of 
Jesus’ ntteranees mask the art with whieh they 
were fashioned. Not that we are to conceive of 
Jesus as labouring over His literary produetions 
to bring them to perfection, but that ideal thought 
intuitively found ideal expression. Jesus’ supreme 
interest was assuredly not in mere letters, but in 
the truth He taueht. Yet this included the vital 
lodgment of the truth in the minds and hearts of 
men, and to this end the language in which He 
clothed His teaching was of great importance. 
The uniqueness of Jesus manifests itself in the 
ability to present His teaching aeceptably and 
effeetively, as well as in His perfeet insight into 
the truth itself. 


* Metaphorically, Jesus calls the disciples the salt of the earth 
and the light of the world (Mt 513.14), Symbolically, He com- 
mands the plucking ovt of the right eve (529). Figuratively, 
He speaks of the mote and beam (7-5), of the pearls hefore 
swine (76), of the narrow way (713.14), of the false prophets (7}5), 
of the tree and its fruits (15-20) He gives the parable of the 
Two House-hnilders (724-27), And most difficult of all to interpret 
correctly, we have His hyperbolical utterances, in which He 
says more than Ife means, setting forth a principle rather than 
a rule of conduct, and leaving its application to the judgment 
of men. Such are the four famous ‘ non-resistance’ injunctions 
(539-42), and the sayings concerning the secrecy of benevolence 
(65), prayer in the closet only (65), anxiety for the necessaries of 
life (629. $4), answers to prayer (77f), and the ‘Golden Rule’ (7). 

t See Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 74-112; Tholuck, Bergrede®, p. 
169 ff. [Eng. tr. p. 165f.). 

{See Heinrici, Bergprediqt, i. 19-26; Kent, Wise Men of 
Ancient Israel? (1899), pp. 176-201; Briggs, ‘The Wisdom of 
Jesus the Messiah’ in Expository Times, 1897, viii. 393-S, 452-5, 
492 6, ix. 69-75. Dr. Briggs says: ‘Jesus put llis wisdom in 


this poetic form for the reason that. Wisdom had been given in 
the artistic form of gnomic poetry for centuries, and was so used 
in His time. If He was to use snch Wisdom, He must use its 
fornis. Jesus uses its stereotyped forms, and uses them with 
such extraordinary freshness, fertility, and vigour that His 
Wisdom transcends all others “in: ite: Artistic expression } (viii 
395). AJ | 


Even thie | 


But not only was Jesus the true suceessor of the 
OT sage. The Hebrew prophets also gave their 
messages in remarkably fine literary form, as in 
the Psalms, Isaiah, and Amos. And the proplietie 
utterances of Jesus, too, were clothed in languaye 
full of leauty, fire, and foree. Indeed, Jesus was 
nore a prophet thanasage.* He taught not somuch 
as a philosopher of this Hfe; rather, as a seer who 
has a vision of a higher life whieh is to be produced 
in nen. Jesus’ earnestness and tempered zeal in 
His teaching were niore persuasive and searching 
than the fervour of any preceding prophet of truth 
and richteousness. In the Sermon on the Mount 
He showed men the ideal Jife, but that was not all 
—He strenuously urged them to attain it. They 
must forthwith do the will of God which He had 
made plain to them (Mt 7*!*7). Active love, self- 
denial, and serviee He fixed as absolute require- 
ments for those who would be members of thie 
kingdom of God. In these utterances the voice of 
the true prophet is heard proclaiming God’s will 
and demanding that ‘justice roll down as waters, 
and rigliteousness as an everflowing stream’ (Am 
54). Jesus was both wise man and prophet, but 
ereater than either and greater than both; and 
never greater than in the Sermon on the Mount, 
where He immeasurably surpassed every lawgiver, 
seer, and sage. It is with this supreme apprecia- 
tion of Jesus and His teaching that one should 
enter upon the specific interpretation of His words 
in Mt 5-7 and the Lukan parallels. 

2. EFFECT OF THE TRANSLATION INTO GREEK.— 
In view of the faet that we have Jesus’ words only 
in a translation (the original of which has probably 
passed out of existence), it will be always a wise 
proceeding to attempt to reproduce the Aramaic 
form of the words of Jesus which have come down 
tonsonly in Greek. By this process, even though 


: | success in it ean be only partial, an atmosplicre 
ferent language has not destroyed their literary 


for interpretation is obtained, and shades of mean- 
ing are disclosed which would otherwise eseape 
us. Unless we get back into the Semitie world to 
whieh Jesus belonged and in which He worked, 
we ean never completely understand Him or His 
teaching. It is therefore a proper and useful 
undertaking upon which a number of excellent 
scholars are now engaged,t to restore by conjee- 
ture the original Aramaic of Jesus’ words. Some 
of the results already reached are of importanee, 
and still greater things may be expected of it in 
the future. It is likely that to some extent the 
variant voeabulary in the Greek of parallel Gospel 
massages can be explained as the result of trans- 
ee a single Aramaie term being represented in 
the several translations by two or more synonyin- 
ous Greek words. 

A thorough study of the Septuagint in close 
comparison with the Hebrew text, showing how 
translators actually put Hebrew into Greek, vives 
a valuable insight into method, and furnishes 
criteria for judging of the Aramaie original beliind 
the Greek of our Gospels. Various degrees of 
literal and free rendering of the Aramaic can be 
seen in our two accounts of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Sometimes the translators have been 
unable to find exact Greek equivalents for the 
Aramaic words ; sometimes they have imperfectly 
comprehended, and therefore have failed exactly 
to reproduce, the Semitie ideas; sometimes they 


*See this view defended by J. Weiss, Predigt Jesu vom 
Reiche Gottes2 (1900), pp. 53-57, against Wellhausen, Jsraed- 
itische wu. Jtidizche Geschichte (1897), ch. 24. 

¢ See Resch, Logia Jesu (1898), who endeavours to recon- 
struct in Hebrew the Matthezan Logia, which he regards as the 
primary source for the material of the Synoptic Gospels ; sug- 
gestive for this study is his reconstruction of the Sermon on 
the Mount, pp. 19-29. Further, Marshall, artt. in Baposttor 
Qs8-2): Dalinan, Worte Jesu, i. (1898); E. A. Abbott, Cine: A 


‘Guide. through Greek Id Iebrew Scripture (1900); Nestle, Sh 


y 


(1696). 
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have placed a enrrent interpretation upon Jesus’ 


sayings; sometimes they have expanded the sayings 
as they put them into Greck to remove ambigmity, 
or to improve the literary form. 
inevitable phenomena of translation appear in this 


discourse of the First and Third tiospels, and must | 


be adequately dealt with in an exposition of its 
contents. 

3. THEME OF THE DisCOURSE AND ITS DEVELOP- 
MENT.—It is the unanimous opinion of all students 
of the Sermon on the Mount (whether they regard 
its contents as Original or compiled), that the 


discourse as it nppeurs in Mt 5-7 and Lk 6°” has | 
resenting a definite theme and 


a real unity, 
developing it logieally and = effectively. If an 
actual discourse of Jesus constitutes the nucleus 
of these accounts, the unity of the Sermon is 
original with Jesus, notwithstanding the presence 


of certain extraneous material in the Gaspel | 


reports, But, even on the supposition that there 
was no historieal Sermon, stil 

discourse in Matthew and Luke remains, and is to 
be attributed to the sources used by the Evangelists, 
or to the Evangelists themselves, We have seen 
good reason, however, for holding that the Sermon, 
as it comes down to us, rests upon a real event 
and contains excerpts from a great discourse of 
Jesus, whose theme and development are here pre- 
served. What the theme is must be carefully 
considered. There are differing shades of opinion 
and various statements on this point. The crucial 
question seems to he: Fs the theme of the dis- 
course to be found in the Beatitudes (Mt 5°!= 
Lk 6°°*3) or in the verses about the fulhlment of 
the Law (Mt 5’) ? 

If the theme lies in Mt 57°, as is maintained 
by some, * several conelusions must follow. (1) The 
Beatitudes, given hoth in Matthew and in Luke as 
the beginning of the discourse, are extraneous 
matter brought in from some other eonnexion, or 
are merely introduetory, containing no essential 
element of the diseourse. (2) Fhe aceount in Luke 
omits the very verses of the diseourse which con- 
tain the theme, since Mt 5!*"" has no parallel in 
Lk 6-° ; yet Luke's discourse Aas a theme, and 
an excellent one, in the promulgation of a perfeet 
life of patience, trust, love, service, and obedience. 
(3) To find the theme in Mt 5'**" is to make the 
diseourse an apologetien! one, in whieh Jesus was 
defending Himself against the charge of destroying 
the OT Law. Whiat follows, however, in 5#'- is 
not at all in aecordance with this coneeption, for 
Jesus’ teaching in these verses abrogates the OT 
Law in some points, and in other points supersedes 
it by a higher ideal of thought and conduet ; in 
other words, He is here showing how little rather 
than how much He has in common with that legal 
system—Hle criticises rather than defends it. (4) 
Or, the theme in Mt 5’ may call for a polemical 
discourse in condemnation of the perverse Pharisuic 
pa eee! of the OT Law. But the oceasion of 
this discourse did not suggest or make appropriate 
a polemic against Pharisaic eoneeptions any more 


than a defence of Himself against Pharisaie 
charges. If we can trust Luke to have given us 


the substantially correct setting of the Sermon, it 
was an address to the Galikean multitude who 
followed Jesus, eager to hear His words, well dis- 
posed towards Him, and many of them already 
His professed disciples. Jesus had just formally 
chosen twelve men to assist IHlim in His work, 
Which was now assuming the charaeter and pro- 
portions of a new religions movement. 
juncture a discourse of a negative quality, apolo- 
getical or polemical, would have been unsuitable 
and unwise. The oceasion ealled for a positive, 


comprehensive setting forth of) Avhdte this, new 
* I. Holtzmann, Ibbcken, Bow igs; Werlut: 


These and other | 


} the unity of this | 


At this | 
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religious movement aimed to accomplish, for what 
(it practically stood. (5) Finally, to take the 
theme from Mt 5! makes it impossible te find 
any place in the discourse for the greater part of 
the materia) contained in Alt 5-7, sinee the great 
sections 5°18 64 71-7 have no logical relation to a 
defence against the charge of destroying the OT 
Law, or a polemic against the Pharisaie interpreta- 
tion of it. 

These considerations point strongly towards 
‘another theme for the Sermon. Where should 
/one look for that theme but in the first section, 
(in the Beatitudes themselves? 


They present the 
ideal life in 


conduct, the true 
righteousness over against enrrent shallow and 


and 
‘ i. A 

| erverse conceptions of righteousness. ‘This, then, 
} 

| 


character 


is the true theme of the Sermon on the Mount, 
because: (1) It stands, where the theme should, 
at the head of the discourse. (2) It is the theme 
which both Matthew and Luke fix for the dis- 
course, and the only theme which is common to 
both aceonnts of the Sermon.* (3) This theme 
includes the section about the Law, Mt 5!) with 
the Jewish allusions contained in its Jogieal de- 
velopment in 5°°* 6')*, as one of several elements 
in the discourse, which therefore Luke or his source 
ean omit without radically changing the thought 
of the Sermon. In this feature of the section the 
ideal life of Jesus’ eonveption is painted against 
the background of the Pharisaie conception ; and 
not with an apologetical or polemical purpose, but 
as an eflective mode of positive instruction. When 
the Gospel story was shorn of this loeal colonring 
to make it suitable for the trentiles, the essential, 
universal clements of the teaching were extracted 
and used; compare Lk 677° with Mt 57", (4) This 
theme is appropriate to the oeeasion described by 
Luke. There is abundant probability that Jesus, 
at some middle point in the Galilwan ministry, 
after careful preparation of the people, and to a 
genera] company of His followers, would under- 
take to set forth somewhat specilically and com- 
prehensively the kind of men and women for whom 
the kingdom of God ealled ; what it meant in aetual 
life to beeome a member of that kingdom; the 
kind of righteonsness which trod required as con- 
| 


trasted with the current seribal teaching. This 
would be a definite theme fur a great discourse. 
It would logically involve a characterization of 
ideal character and conduct ; a comparison of this 
ideal with the ideal commonly held among them ; 
sone ilustrations of how this ideal character and 
conduct would manifest themselves in one’s atti- 
tude towards God, self, and fellow-men; and, lastly, 
earnest injunctions to the actual attainment of 
this ideal. ‘Phis is what we have in the Sermon 
on the Mount. And there is in the publie ministry 
of Jesus no vccasion so suitable for just such a dis- 
course as that of the appointment of the apostles, 
with which event Luke associates the Sermon. 
Certain seholars hold that this general theme 
of the ideal life, or the trne righteousness, nnities 
the whole contents of Mt 5-7 so that every verse 
finds a place in its development. On this view the 
Sermon contains no extraneous material, is in no 
degree a compilation, but, on the contrary, came 
from Jesus exactly in its present contents and 
arrangement.t Et does not need to be said that 
we shonld al) like to think of the Sermon in this 
way, if it were possible. But in the Judgment of 


* Luke's farm of the Beatitudes does nat show this as clearly 
as Matthew's, bnt the subsequent material of Luke's discourse 
leaves no doubt that the original import of them was the same 
| as of those of the First Gospel, On ather grounds also it 

appears that the Lukan interpretation of the Beatitudes (placed 

upon them prahably not by the Evangelist but hy his source) ts 
| seriously misconecived. . é 
} LA So/ Beier ( Warigoury Kell,( Babel, Stcinmeyer, H. Weiss, 
4 Browdus, Grawert. : nail 
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the great majority of NT scholars* two facts are 
decisive against this hypothesis. (1) Particular 
verses in the two aecounts have no logical con- 
nexion with the theme of the discourse and its 
development, @.g. Nt.52°2%Si-s=) gales Wh 
674-26. 38a. 39. 40. 46. =Tt does not meet the point to 
reply that, since the Gospel reports contain only 
excerpts from the Sermon, abrupt transitions are 
to he expected. That is true, as we may see at 
Mt 52-16. 48 18-34, Tc 6-51-42, But in these cases 
it is possible to discover a thought relation in the 
contiguous sections, althongh the sections are not 
smoothly joined toone another. In the former class 
of passages, however, it is difficult to see any lovical 
relation to the theme and discourse as a whole. 
If now it be said that thought connexion need not 
exist throughout the contents, this is to attribute 
to Jesus a mosaic of sayings instead of a discourse, 
whieh seems very unlikely. (2) The second fact to 
he mentioned is still more certain. Most of the 
material in Matthew which appears to be extrane- 
ous to the discourse has parallels in Luke’s Gospel 
eutside of his Sermon (see table of parallel passages 
above). Now, if Matthew has right places tor 
these verses, Luke has wrong ones. Bunt can it 
be considered probable that the Sermon should 
have been preserved so complete as Matthew's 
account In one line of transmission, and should 
have become so disintegrated as Luke’s account 
in another? World not Luke, who had ‘ traced 
the course of all things accurately from the first’ 
(Lk 1°), have discovered and obtained for his book 
this far superior acconnt of the Sermon? Again, 
the original historical setting of some of these ex- 
traneous passages in Mt 5-7 is fixed by Luke as 
not in the Sermon but elsewhere. The Lord’s 
Prayer is shown by Lk 11'* to have been given 
ly Jesus on another occasion in response to a 
specific request from His diseiples, The true place 
ot the divorce teaching (Mt 5°! %*) is estabhshed by 
Matthew’s own Gospel, in Mt 19°8®= Mk 10°, 
where it is germane to the oecasion, while in the 
Sermon it interrupts the movement of the dis- 
conrse.| Similarly, the parable of the blind guid- 
ing the blind, Lk 6°, belongs more likely to the 
position assigned it in Mt 15%, 

There are, then, some passages in Mt 5-7 and Lk 
6° which did not Iistorneally form a part of the 
Sermon on the Mount, but which by a process of 
compilation (either in transmission or as the work 
of the Evangelists) have become associated with 
it. But one cannot be snre just how much ex- 
traneous matter is present in these reports, and the 
question is more dillien}t in Matthew than in Luke. 
There is much ditlerence of opinion as to the 
amount of eompilation, even among those who 
are best qualified to judge. It may be best to in- 
dicate three grades of the material: that which 
probably helonged to the original diseourse, that 
about which there is uncertainty (accompanied by 
an interrogation-point in the table), and that which 
must be considered foreign addition (marked hy 
enclosing brackets). The table that follows is in- 
tended to show the general opinion of scholars 
rather than any individual opinion. 


Alt 5° 4 & 1-12 — Ek 6-23) Nit [525- 26] 


9 55- 7.8. 9 10 5e7. 28 

[ees-=") > 5-9. 30 

9513-16 Ril, 32 
517-28 533-48 [Jy 27-20. 32-26 


* Calvin, Baur, Stranss, Neander, Tholuck, Wieseler, Kuinol, 
Bleek, Keim, Weizsacker, Godet, Meyer, Brnce, H. Holtzmann, 
Nosgen, Achelis, Wendt, B. Weiss, lbbeken, Wernle, Julicher, 
Heinrici, Sanday, Bartlet, Bacon, and many others. 

+ The paralle] passare in Luke is at 1615, but this verse and 
the preceding one are hoth unattached in this position, which 
indicates that they are dislocated ; 1617 belongs to the original 
Sermon, hut this determines nothing for 1615, which stands in 
no logical relation to it. vy i r § 


Mt 6'°6 Mé?7 =bk 263 
67-15 ? 718-15 
616-18 ? qe = 9 G38 44 
iy G 19-34 G» 
71-5 = Lk 637. 38b. $1. 42) re be 
(j254- 39. 40 7-2. 23 
te] [ ] Sage 677-4 


In a problem so important as this of the theme 
and content of the Sermon on the Mount, aticntion 
must be given to the opinions of many scholars. 
A brief conspectus of these opinions follows, 
arranged in two vroups: those who hold that the 
discourse of Mt 5-7 is a perfect and original whole, 
and those who regard as extraneous a smaller or 
larger portion of these chapters. 


Morison thinks Mt 5-7a complete unit, given by Jesus to ‘the 
constantly increasing multitude of such as took Him to be tbe 
long promised Messiah, and who wished to be instructed by [im 
as to what they should doin connection with the inauguration 
and establishment of His kingdom’ (Comm. on Matthew, new 
ed. 1854, ». 57). —Broadus maintains that the discourse was given 
exactly as in the First Gospel, and that in it Jesus ‘sets forth 
the characteristics of those who are to be subjects of this reign 
{of heave:i] and share the privileges connected with it, and urges 
upon them various duties. In particular He clearly exhihits the 
relation of His teachings to the moral law, in order to correct 
any notion that He proposed to set the law aside, or to relax its 
rigour, when, on the contrary, He caine to inculcate not merely 
an external, buta deeply spiritual morality (Comm. on Matthew, 
1886, pp. 83, 84).—Steinmeyer assumes that the Sermon as it 
appears in Matthew ‘came from Jesus in this order and in these 
words .. . Righteousness is the glittering thread which clearly 
runs throngh the whole discourse from the beginning to the 
end ; this is the idea which constitutes its unity’ (Die Rede des 
Herrn auf dem Berge, 1885, pp. 10, 20). He makes a threefold 
division of the contents: the longing for righteousness, ch. 5; 
the striving for righteousness, ch. 6 ; theattainment of righteons- 
ness, ch. 7.*— Hugo Weiss also defends the integrity of Matthew's 
discourse, and considers it as ‘a necessary strand in the de- 
velopment of the Messianic movement. . .. [It contains] a 
characterization of the Messianic kingdom and of the duties 
of its members against a background of Jewish and Gentile 
conceptions of the world, teaching and practice’ (Die Bergpre- 
digt Christi, 1892, pp. 2, 3).--Nosgea theoretically admits the 
possibility of the presence of some extraneous verses in Mt 5-7, 
but he does not as a matter of fact discoverany. He thinks 
that in the discourse Jesus, as the fulfiller of the Law and the 
Prophets, aims to set forth the moral conditions of obtaining 
membership in the Messianic kinyzdoin which is at hand (Das 
Evangelium nach Matthaus?, 1897, p. 54).—Plummer holds that 
Luke's Sermon is a different one from Matthew's, thongh Luke 
has dropped out of his account the long section Mt 517-618 as 
inapplicahle to his readers. And as to the theme, ‘the main 
point in Matthew is the contrast between the legal righteousness 
and the true righteonsness;+ ia Luke the main point is that 
true righteonsness is love’ (Comm. on Luke, 1896, p. 183).— 
Grawert is the latest defender of the complete unity of Mt 5-7 
(Die Bergpredigt nach Matthaus, 1900). The proof of this in- 
tegrity is developed on a new line: the Beatitudes as given by 
Matthew constitute the key to the whole discourse, each Beati- 
tude corresponding to a particular section of these chapters and 
forming its epitome. He thinks that for this reason the Beati- 
tudes mnst have stood originally at the close of the Sermon 
instead of at the heginning, so that Mt 513-26 was the proper 
prologue to the Sermon (pp. 5-8) The eight Beatitudes as they 
now stand in Matthew are in inverse order as compared with 
the material of the discourse, thus: 510=511-16, 59= 517-26, 58= 
527 37, 57 = 538-48, 56 GI-34, 5971.2, 54= 73-56), 53=771 (p. 66). 
The purpose of the Sermon was ‘the consolidation of the 
disciple-zroup. By this we mean the inner and outer separation 
of the disciples from their former Jewish past, and the establish- 
ment of their new position on the basis of their relation to the 
Lord, and in their actual outer connexion with [lim as His 
followers and future messengers of the Kingdom of Heaven’ 
(p. 18). But the discourse has a double character, for it also 
‘indicates the point at which Jesus steps forth from His former 
reserve with respect to the ever-increasing hostility of the 
Pharisees and scribes, and engages in open war against them’ 
(p. 18). It was this that made the picking ont and the union of 
the disciples a necessity. The occasion of the Sermon, as of the 
appointnient of the Twelve with which it was immediately con- 
nected, was the daily iacreasing labours of the Pharisees against 


* Steinmeyer’s analysis is entirely formal—it does not char- 
acterize the material. The whole treatment is shallow, uncritical, 
and disappointing. : 

+ From Plummer's view of Luke's discourse it, seems fair to 
conclude that he would hold Matthew's discourse to be practi- 
cally original as it stands. If so, this statement of the theme of 
Mt 5-7 is unsatisfactory, since the Jewish contrast appears only 
in 5174S G1-6.16-18 71-5, less than one-half of the whole Sermon. 
But this conception of the Sermon is also shown to he inadequate 
by the fact that it lacks the hreadth, point, and positiveness 


whichothe.citcumstances of the Sermon on the Mount required. 
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Jeaus and their perseeution of Uis followers, which called out o 
wblic munifesto froin Jesus and a positive resistance (p. 334). 
le mukes tive divisious of the Sermon : 51787 638-45 61-15 G18s4 
Gilt. the introduction is 6!38, and the conchusion 7!=2?7, while 
the Beatitudes 55 4 form a réxtne of the whole teaching. * 

The compilation view, which sees in the discourses of 
Matthew and Luke a larger or smaller quantity of extraneous 
suvings, is held by the great minjerity of scholars, who can he 
represented here by quotations from but a few, Some members 
of this elass have the same large idea of the theme of the 
Sermon on the Mount as the seven Jost named. Godet (Collec- 
tion of the Four Gospels, nud the Goxpel of Matthew, svi, p. 
135) says that *the report of this discourse in Matthew is a work 
of a composite order, in which have been combined many 
heterogeneous elements; but this does net deny that there was 
really a great discourse of Jesus.’ The passages whieh he 
thinks belonged originally to other Connexions ure Mt 57-12 2%. 
BS. 2442 G71. Gd 710). TAS 21-3 (pp, 12-134). The purpose of the 
Sermon was ‘the installation ef the true people of God on the 
earth by the proclamation of the only righteousness conform- 
nble to the holy nature of God, which should characterize the 
trne members of His peuple, in opposition to the formal right- 
eousness inculented by the traditional teaching and the example 
of the doctors. This righteousness, far from being contrary te 
the Inw, is the very fuldhnent of it, sinee the meaning of Che 
law has been falsifled by those who enll themselves its inter- 
preters’ (p. 135). — B. Weiss (Meyer-Romia, vi. d. Mnrttergni, 
1808) holds that a primitive Loyian account of the Sermon was 
essentially shortened by Luke but largely expanded by Matthew, 
“If we remove the additions of vur Evangelist, we get the form 
of an orizinal discourse which may well be substantially the 
Sermon of Jesus, by reason of its unity of thought, its certain 
prologue 6112 and epilogue 7127, its highly important theme 
6172, with the exposition in twice three antithescs against the 
seribal interpretation of the law 621f 276. 31f. 33-37. $342 4-48 5 also 
in twice threc antitheses against the practices of the Pharisces 
O) 4.661618 71f£95.12) with their gennine reflexion of the con- 
ditions of the time’ (p. 163). Therefore the extraneous matter 
in the Matthwan acconnt ig 618-18. 2345. Sh JO G7-15.19-s4 FEN, In 
the discourse * clearly the opposition to the prevailing teaching 
of the law and the Pharisaic praetice of righteousness form the 
leading point of view and historical motive’ (p. 164).—Tholuck 
(Die Beryrede Christi5, 1872 [Eng. tr. from ed.4, 1860)) thinks 
that there is some indication of compilation, as perhaps Mt 
hi. 2. 24. $0 G7 15 71-11 (p, 22), but hesitates to pronounce against 
any specific passayes ; he defends the Matthean position of the 
Lord's Prayer 67-19 and of the important section 619-34, Jesirs' 
purpose in the Sermon was ‘to exhibit Iimself as the fulfiller 
of the law, and to ennnciute the Magna Charta of His new 
kingdom.t .. . To exhibit the new economy of the kingdom of 
God as the truest fultilment of the old; in this the condemna- 
tion of the superticial religion of Pharisaic Judaism was of 
course implied’ (pp. 14, 15), The Sermon must have contained 
thro, whout a strictly prog iiva train of thought, but this 
disappears in Mt 61-711 by the fault of the Evangelist. —Bruce 
(Kxposttor’s Greek Testament, vol. i, 1897) presents a novel 
theory; the material in Mt 5-7 is a literary assemblage of vari- 
ous teachings given during a period of instruction. Tt is 
supposed that the Beatitudes were given on one day, teaching 
convening pet er on another day, warning aguinst covetons- 
ness On a third day, and so forth. ‘ As these chapters stand, 
the various parts cohere and eynipathize wonderfull:, so as to 
present the appearance of n unity’ (pp. 94, 05).—Achelis (Die 
Bergpredigt, 1875) holds that *the speech of Mt 5-7 is to he 
tegarded as a work of compilation, in which the genuine 
Sennon of Jesus was combined with sections from other dis- 
courses into a new unity’ (p. 491). The portion Mt 53-618 is the 
avtual nucleus of the Sermon, and 71527 was the netual close ; 
but the entire portion 6!9-712 consists of extraneous matter 
brought in here from other connesions (p, 400). 
discourse Jesus ‘set before His diseiples the norm and the 
essence of the righteousness of the Kingdom of Heaven’ (p. 
$21). —Wendt (Die Lehre Jest, vol. i. 1886) regards the speech 


as in Yl a compilation, the foreign passages being Mt 514 16. 
25. 27, Wb. JO G7-10. 1934 7611.19 20. 22.3 Keine (Jahrb. f. Protest. 


— 


* Grawert's theory is composed of two parts which are not 
interdependent. (1) His analysis of the discourse, parcellimy 


out a nombher of verses to each Beatitude as its epitome, is | 


artificial and reaches absurdity when it is forced to make 
‘Blessed arc they that mourn’ “ the epitome of the saying 
nbont the mote and the beam (73~), Certainly the Beatitudes 
contain the essential ideas of the Sermon, which are developed, 
made concrete, and illustrated by the teaching which follows, 
But no stich ahsolute connexion between the Beatitudes and the 
contents of the discourse can be shown as shull guarantee that 
every verze of Mt 5-7 wasa part of the original Semnon. Not 
only this, but he has entirely ignored the phenomena of Luke's 
parallel acenunt and the distribntion of much of Matthew's 
discourse through ehs, 10-14. 16 of the Third Gospel. (2) The 
conception which Grawert has of the theme, occasion, and pur- 
pore of the Sermon might as readily be held in conjunction 
with a miki! compilation theory, and unquestionably contains a 
great deal of truth. The main objection to it is that it presses 
te an extreme the idea of the Pharisaic opposition to Jesus and 
Vis followers af thix stage of the ministry, nnd postulates a 
much sharper separation hetween the Christian ind the Jewish 
aiherents than was then at all probable. 
{ A similar view concerning the theme of the Sermon is held 
by Baur, Neander, Delitzsch, Ebrard, Ewatly Meer ostliny 
g ri y i ¥ 
and Hilgenfeld. mized 


wa | 
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Theologte, 1885, pp. 1-85) holds firmly to a historieal discourse, 
and regards the Matthew aecount as the more authentic, but 
separates us extraneous matter Mt 51-16. 186 2h. fy 3s 4.7 15. bee 
THAT. LSE Ut. Tet. (n, B84), The theme of the Serinon is the true 
righteousness as ayuinst the current Pharisaie conception and 
practice of righteousness (p. 35). Bacon (Sermon on the Mowat, 
102) argues stoutly for an actual tliscourse of Jesus, and defends 
the acconnt of the First Gospel as the more complete. The por- 
tions which did not originally belong to the Sermon are Mt 
60. 7-10. 13-16. 18. 255, BUF, 7-15 14 7811.33-17.1925, He eally the 
Sermon ‘the discourse on the Higher Righteousness’ (p. x), and 
thinks it ‘worthy to be ealled the new forah of the Kingdom 
of God * (p, 35). 

H. Holtzmann (4/and-Comm. u. d. Synoptiker 2, 1892) thinks 
the speech isa work of compilation tn tote by the Evangelist, 
whose aim wus to furnish an order of life for the new Church 
(p, 09). The theme of the entire discourse is in his opinion 
to he found in Mt 517-29 (p, 108). —Weizaaeker (A post. Zeitulter2, 
1801) also rezards the Sermon asa collection by the Evangelist 
of passayes adapted to the instruction of the primitive Chorch 
(p. 3783 1.) — einrici (Die Bergpredigt, vol. 1. 1900) similarly 
views Matthew's discourse as a free composition from scattered 
authentic sayings (pp. 10, 39), As to the theme of the Sermon, 
‘the whole appears as the Magna Charta of true discipleship 
to Jesus’ (p. 13).—Ibbeken (Die Bergprediyt Jesws, 1890) 
offers a striking view which calls for eareful consideration. 
According to him, the First Gospel was designed throughout to 
show ao close parallelism between the events of Israel s history 
nnd the events of Jesus’ life, as niay be seen in the Evangeliat's 
treatment of the Infaney Narrative (chs. 1. 2), the Baptism 
(ch. 3), and the Temptation (ch. 4). Then when the anthor 
cones to the Sermon (cha. 5-7) he provides for Jesus a multi- 
tude explicitly deseribed (425) as representative of all the 
Hebrew territory, drawing significantly the parallelism between 
the giving of the Law on Sinai and the second giving of the Law 
hy Jesus on ‘the mount of Beatitudes’ (cf. Mt 5! 723 with Ex 
1% 249.13), The contents and arrangement ef the Sermon also 
correspond, Thbeken thinks, with the Sinai law-giving. There 
are four chief sections of the Matthean account ; 5345 conecrn- 
ing ethical perfection (the Beatitudes corresponding to the Ten 
tomninndments), 68 caneerning piety, 6134 concerning the 
highest good, 7!-12 concerning the judging of members of the 
Kingdom of Heaven; then fotlows an epiloguo 715-7 containing 
earnest warnings and admonitions to faithful obedience to this 
new law (pp. 1-11). He declines to decide whether this paral- 
lelism hetween the old and the new law-giving was drawn by 
Jesus Himself or only by the Evangelist : however many may 
he the gronnds for thinking that the speech was first put 
together out of the Matthienn Aramaic Logia by the anthor of 
the First. Gospel, the possibility remains that Jesus Himself 
gave the discourse in this farm and on this occasion. . . . It 
scems to me to be unnecessary for the understanding of the 
Sermon to determine whether Jesus THniself actually gave it: 
in this form, at this time and place, or whether the material of 
it was first gathered together by Matthew out of scattered 
single sayings and arranged in this way’ (pp. 5, 6).* 


But granting, as seems neeessary, that the 
Sermon on the Mount, as it comes dewn to us 
in twofold form, 1s in some degree a eompilation, 
though with the nueleus of a historical discourse, 
it is yet possible to reeognize that the material as 
it stands in Matthew and Luke has a kind of 
unity, by the eonsonanee of all Jesus’ religious- 
etlneal teaching, and by the intelligent grouping 
of the additional matter within the framework of 
the actual address. And eonsidering that in those 
sections of the discourse which are original we have 
mere excerpts from the whole, only a small part of 
all that Jesus said in that epoch-making discourse, 
we ean still feel contident that im these verses the 
theme of the Sermon is before us, and many of the 
essential ideas—a sutiicient number to show the 
main development of the theme by Jesus. [fan 


* Logically, however, Hbheken is driven to n belicf in the 
entire compilation of the Matthiean discourse, und he scetms to 
acknowledge this on p. 5. [¢ is impossible to agree with him 
that it makes no ditference for the interpretation of (he Sermon 
whether the parallelism is from desus or from the Evanyelist. 
Lut his observation is a trne one, often noted (sce TH. Haltz- 
mann, op. ett. p. 19; Godet, op. cit. p. 131), Unat the First 
Evangelist fleets in arranging parallels between the events of 
Hehrew history and the events of desns' life. In this interest 
und oceupation he probably represented a large school of prinii- 
tive Jewish Christians, It is quite likely that he and they 
found deep significance in comparing the law-giving by Moses 
with that by Christ, There is clearly an important truth in the 
warallelisin ; Jesus came Co create a second great epoch as Moses 
na created a first, and He gave to mena Gospel which super- 
seded the legal system (see Bacon, Servaen on the Mount, pp 
Kf, 26, 36) But the artifleial and dramatic devices fer indi- 
eating: the parallelitin, whieh Ibbeken ah aio nre hardly to 
be attributed to Jesus, and it is even doubt{nl whether the 
Bvangelist intended them ¢o be implied in his narrative. The 


Cirgupismucs and descripligneotithe giving of the Sermon are 
Mainly simpy and have verisiniitade/ 
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analysis of the Sermon on the Mount is, properly 
speaking, excluded by the facts Just mentioned, 
we can at least construct an ontline of the dis- 
course as given to us by the Evangelists. * 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 
AS RECORDED BY MATTHEW AND LUKE. 
Theme: The Ideal Life :t Its Characteristics, Mission, and 
Outworkings, and the Duty of attaining it. 


A. The Ideal Life described, Mt 51-16, Lk 62025, 
(a) its characteristics, Mt 51-12, Lk 670-26, 
(+) its mission, Mt 514-16, 

B. its Relation to the Earlier Hebrew Ideal, Mt 517 20, 

C. The Outworkings of the Ideal Life, Mt 521-712, Lk 627-42, 
(a) in deeds and motives, Mt 522-48, Lk 627-30. 32-38, 
(>) in real retigious worship, Mt 61-19, 
(c) in trust and self-devotion, Mt 619-34, 
(d) in treatment of others, Mt 7112, Lk 681.37 42, 

D. The Duty: of living the Ideal Life, Mt 71527, Lk 645-49, 


4. THE CINEF PROBLEMS OF INTERPRETATION, 
—It is an interesting evidence of the relativity of 
language, and of the large subjective element in 
all interpretation, that Jesus’ words in the Sermon 
bave been variously understood in the Christian 
centuries. Men have found in them what they 
were prepared to tind, by reason of their political 
ideas, their social environment, their philosophical 
theories, their theological beliefs, their moral 
character, and their spiritual aspirations. Nor 
can we hope to escape similar contemporary intlu- 
ences when we attempt an interpretation. But in 
three important respects the expositor of to-day 
is in a more favourable position than his pre- 
decessors fur getting at the true interpretation 
of Jesus’ teaching: (1) the prulonged, ahle, and 
thorongh historical investigation of the fonr 
Gospels during the 19th cent. has given us a 
new knowledge and wisdom in determining the 
origin and the first meaning of Jesus’ words; 
(2) the present high development of the science 
of ethies—both individual and social ethics—has 
enabled us as never before to understand and to 
appreciate Jesus’ teaching in the Sermon; (3) the 
modern chanze of emphasis from a Christianity of 
right belief to a Christianity of right character 
and right social service has bronght us nearer to 
Christ, and has made us both able and willing to 
learn from Him. 

Space here permits only a brief, general treat- 
ment of the interpretation of the material coun- 
tained in Mt 5-7, Lk 6°”, 

a. The Beatitudes.—Mt 5°? = Lk 670-3 (4-26), Tn 
a discourse whuse one purpose was to describe and 
to enjoin the true righteousness, it was altogether 
appropriate that the Divine ideal for men should 
be characterized at the outset. Jesus presented 
this ideal in a'most significant way ; not ina re- 
enactment of the Ten Commandments of Moses— 
which His people for centuries had regarded as 
embodying the will of God for man; nor in a new 
table of commandments to take the place of the 
old: but in a series of sayings which prononnce 
the highest blessings upon those who aspire to the 
best kind of life. ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit, 


* The entire material of Mt 5-7 and Lk 670-49 ig included in 


49.45 can be best explained as helonging originally to other con- 
nexions seems quite clear; but Mt 513-16. 29. 30 619-34 71220) Lk 
631. 45. 44 are here left uncertain. 

t Or, The True Righteousness. The former phrase is given 
the preference here because ‘righteousness’ (d:xaiotvn) is a 
technical term of theology, and is seldom used outside of 
the vocabulary of religion. In Jesus’ day also it was a technical 
Jewish term. While it occurs five times in Matthew's account 
of the Sermon (56. 1U. 20 61 %3), it is wholly ahsent from Luke's 
account. Nor does it appear in Luke’s Gospel except at 175, 
nor in John except at 163. '0; and in Mark not at all. This 
indicates that the term was largely displaced among Gentile 
Christians by the non-technical terms ‘love’ (éyarz) and 
‘mercy’ (60s). St. Paul's constantuseof the*term (dsxasoriyy) 
continued its theological designation. é ry i 
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the mourners, the meek, those who hnnger and 
thirst after righteousness, the merciful, the pure 
in heart, the peacemakers, those who are persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake.’ 

This bLeatitude type of utterance was not new 
upon Jesus’ lips, for it appears abundantly in the 
OT.* But Jesus made the Beatitnde His own (as 
He made tle Parable His own), and constantly 
used it as a mode of expression which carried the 
idea of love rather than of exaction, the idea of 
persuasion rather than of force, the idea of (od’s 
blessing and assistance to His children whom He 
tenderly leads and exalts.| When in the Sth cent. 
B.c. the legal element in the Hebrew Scriptures 
had become the chief interest of the nation, there 
followed logically the deminance of the legal idea 
of God, according to which He was an austere 
lawgiver and judge, demanding under severe 
penalties an exact obedience to His statutes, re- 
garding men as slaves to be driven to their tasks 
or to be punished if they failed. The higher con- 
ception of God which is expressed in the Psalms 
and the Prophetical Writings was for centuries 
sadly obscured by this supremacy of legalism. It 
fell to Jesus, as one part of His mission, to restore 
the former better idea of God as a loving lather 
who cares for, comforts, guides, and blesses His 
children.* 

When, therefore, Jesus sets at the beginning of 
the Sermon these Beatitudes, Ile does so with the 
profound intention of revealing at once the spirit 
and the substanee of the Gospel. Man is not made 
subservient to an external Jaw forced upon him 
from withont, but is made responsive to a creative 
light and power within. The criterion by which 
God judges him is not primarily a standard of 
external performance, but a standard of internal 
purpose and Pd of which external per- 
formance is in dne time a necessary outworking. 
This fact is seen in the Beatitudes, whose descrip- 
tion of the ideal of human life pertains to the 
fundamental nature of a person and concerns all 
men equally. Jesus furnishes here a universal 
idea] and a universal criterion. Not only did Ile 
describe the ideal in words; He also illustrated 
it in His own life.g According to Jesus’ teaching 


* See particularly Ps 411 654 845-7 $915 1191. 2 1281.2, Pr $52 34, 
Is 3013 3220 562, Dn 1212; also 1 S 2625, 1 K 815, Ps 2S6 Gsl¥ 7213. 19 
118°5, Jer 177. The idea ‘ Blessed’ is expressed in the Hehrew 
OT (see also Sir 141. 2. 20 258. 9 261 2819 4311 50-8) by two different 
words, ‘178 and 5373, The former is 2 noun in construct case 
from the root "Wx meaning ‘to go straight, to advance, to 
prosper.” ‘278 is in OT usage nearly confined to the Psalms, 
where it eupears nineteen times (elsewbere seven times). It is 
always rendered in the LXX hy pezapioz, which in classical 
meaning was quite akin to this llebrew word (see Heinrici, Berg- 
predigt, i. 27). 7392, Qal pass. ptep. of 779 meaning ‘to bless’ 
occurs fifteen times in the Psalms, and frequently (twenty-two 
times) elsewhere. It is always rendered in the LXX by evacyrros 
OF eAcy7u‘ves, never by peaxapioz. In the l’salms withont ex- 
ception, and predominantly elsewhere, it is used with reference 
to God as the object of the blessing, ‘Blessed be the Lord God 
of Israel.’ The NT uses both sexe pisos aud esacyycos (-e:ves), and 
after the prevailing practice of the LXX, for pzxxepios is used of 
men and evaAcyxrds (-42v0;) of God as recipient. ‘IN denotes 
a status of true well-being, due to right thoughts and right con- 
duct, the harmony of a man with his God, 72792 when referring 
to men as recipients denotes some special blessing bestowed by 
God and conying upon one from without. It is a fair inference 
from these data that Jesus used '7.'X rather than 9372, and the 
Greek translators of His words did well to follow the LAX in 
rendering this by nexapis. The point is of some importance 
for determining the exact meaning of Jesus when He uses thi 
term in His Beatitudes. In the ‘ Blessings and Cursings‘ of Dt 
27. 28 the terms are 7197 and Wx, rendered in the LNX by 
elAoynives and teixzace paros. The Greek word for ‘ Woe" in the 
Woe passages of the Gospels is ova. ; 

+ ‘Like as a lather pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear bim,’ Ps 10313. See also Dt $5 326, Is 12 6316, 
Mal 16 210, 

t Cf. especially Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 139-160 (Eng. tr. i. 


184-209) ; G. B. Stevens, Bibl. Theol. of the NT, pp. 6-15. 


L$ Gorey Sermon on tha Mount, pp, 15, 16: ‘The character 


! which we here find described {in the Beatitudes] is beyond all 


| 
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and example, a man’s success or failure is to be 
juleed not by the amount of money he ean 
ucenmulate, or by the amount of sociat dis- 
tinction he can command, or by the extent ot 
his inteleetual or official achievements; but 
rather by the essential character which he 
fashions within himself, and by the service which 
he renders to his fullow-men. ln the Beatitudes 
Jesus calls men away from the siperticial tests 
and standards whieh so conunonty prevail, to a 
eriterion which coneerns the real nature of man, 
is equally just to all, and stands in relation not 
nione to the few years of a man's present enxist- 
ence, but to the whole of his eternal career. In no 
respect was the Judaism: of Jesus’ iday more per- 


verse, and perhaps in no respect: has error been | 
more perpetuated, than in the maintenance of | 


superficial tests of righteousness and of success 
(ef, Lk 2S°4, the parable of the Pharisce and the 
Publican). The Gospel of Christ was, in the Ist 
cent. A.bD., the rebuke and the correction of this 
condition ; and that Gospel needs, as ninch now 43 
then, to be established in the world. In no words 
of Jesus has Ilis essential teaching concerning the 
iteal of liumanity been so simply and clearly 
epitoniized as in the Beatitudes of Mt 5°. The 
man, woman, or child who sincerely, persistently 
aspires and strives to attain to the character and 
to perform the service described in the Beatitudes, 
will not fail of Christianity either in knowledge or 
achievement. * 


Whether all the Beatitudes which now appear in Mt 5°12 
originally stood at the beginning of the Sermon cannot be 
atfirmed with certainty. The fact that the parallel section in 
Lk 62-33 presents but four Beatitudes, sugyests that the four 
additional Beatitudes in Matthew (the meek, merciful, pure in 
heart, peacemakers) may not have belonged historieally to this 
connexion, but possibly were a part of the composite material 
which caine later to be associated with the historical nucleus 
of the Sermon.t Even on this theory these four Beatitudes 
would be authentic utterances of Jesus. And since on many 
occasions He used the beatitude form of expression, the theory 
is by no means impossible that the eight Beatitudes of Matthew 
areaeompilation. Yet there are gavd reasons for the contrary 
opinion, that they constitute an original unit; (f) the ahsence 
ot four of the eight Beatitudes from the Lukan account can be 
explained as a part of the drastic treatment which Luke's 
material had received in course of transmission. The material- 
istic import which has been forcet] upen the fuur Beatitudes in 
Lk 670-3 gives evidence of such treatment. Sinee the other 
four Beatitudes of Mt 55-73 will by no means admit of a 
materialistic interpretation, it is not improbable that for this 
reason they dropped out of the narrative in that line of trans- 
mission, (2) The Third Gospel has not in any connexion 
recorded these four Matthwan Heatitudes; neither does the 
Second Gospel have them. So that as the First Gospel has 
them only in this connexion, no ather setting is suggested for 
them. (3) Their truth is quite too searching and sublime to 
allow us to regard them as a later creation. They must have 
come from Jesus. And He must have given them in some 
significant connexion, such as the Sermon. (4) These four 


Heatitudes are necessary to the connexion in which they stand | 


in Mt 5322, since without them the ideal of life which the 
Heatitudes seem designed to characterize would be essentially 
incomplete and ineffective. [f, as has heen argued above, the 
Beatitudes of Matthew preseat the theme of the Sermon, and 
in a way epitomize all that the following discourse contains, 


suestion nothing else than our Lord's own eharacter put iato 
words, the human character of our Lord corresponding always 
in flawless perfection with the teaching which He gave. Here 
are two reasons why our Lord's teaching is capable of universal 
and iadividual application: (1) because it is not made up of 
detailed cammandments, but is the description of a character 
which, in its principles, can be apprehended and embodied in 
all circumstances; (2) because it ts nat only a deseriptian in 
words, but a deseription set side by side with a living example.’ 

*Harnack, Das Wesen dex Christentinas, 1901, p. 47 (Eng. 
tr. p. 74], says: ‘Shanld we be threatened with doubts as to 
what He (Jesus} meant, we must steep ourselves again and 
ayain in the HReatitudes of the Sernon on the Mount. They 
contain His ethics and His religion, united at the root, and 
frced from all external and particularistic elements.’ 

{Sa Resch, Wendt, H. Holtzinann, Adeney (#xpositor, 5th 
ser. vol. ii.), O. [loltzmann (Leben Jeau, WA, ys. IS f.), and 
Bacon (Serinon on the Mount, p. 129). J. Weixs(l’rediat Jesu 2, 
yp. 127, 187) excludes the three Beatitudes of Mt 5°68. Klopper, 
Zeitschr. f. wise. Theol, W894, thinks that the eight Beatitudes 
Were originally seattered through the Serman, but were_col- 


lected and placed at the beginning jby ) they Bu ‘ “Evangelis >) 
ha! FO te ] 
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an improbable supposition. 


one cannot well suppose that the fuur Beatitules found 
oaly in the Matthwan account were abscut from the original 
Fruity, 

‘ AS to the number of Beatitudes in Mt 5%!2 there is difference 
of opinion, Itis customary to count them as either seven or eight, 
and prevailingly the latter.* Of the first seven, in vv.>9, there 
iy little question : the disagreement relates to the enumeration 
of vv./@12, whether they should be counted into the group atall ; 
ar if counted, whether they cuntain more than one additional 
Beatitude. The occurrence of the word * Blessed ' (ccaxm pies) 18 
uot generally refyarded as determining the number of the 
Beatitudes, for it appears nine times (vv.+l)); instead, the 
euumeration is by subject-matter—sinee vv.1-12 al) treat of 
persecution for righteousness’ sake, they are counted as one 
Seatitude.t Then is the teaching concerning persecution for 
righteousness’ sake to be classed with the preceding seven ideas 
as fundamental to ideal manhood, so that these verses prescat 
an eighth Beatitude? Such elassilication seenis preferable, and 
it is strongly supperted by the fact that Luke also gives this 
teaching concerning persecution in his account as the closing 
Heatitude. Exact correspoudeuce of idea and form among the 
eight Beatitudes ia nat to Le required. 

Yhe order in which the eizht Beatitudes of Mt 5522 stand in 
relation to one another dues uot appear to be a closely wrought 
one, such that any other arrangement would have been illogical. 
They dv not seem to preseat an ascending, climactic onter. 
Nos. laad 4 pertain to the longing for God aad righteousness, 
Nos. 2 and 8 pertain tu paticat endurance and spiritual growth 
under atfliction and persecution, Nos. 3, 5, 6, 7 pertain to the 
ontwourkings in character and service of the internal righteous- 
ness. The desire for righteousness, of course, precedes the 
achievement of righteousness, so that Nos. 1 aud 4 shuald pre- 
cede Nos. 5, 6,7; but logically the place of Nos. 2 and 3 secms 
to be after No, 4. This transpositioa is made in Luke's account, 
where the two Beatitudes of desire (6%. 2ls) precede the other 
two (2b. 2225), If this order of the Weatitudes has the 
semblance ot originality, it may Le that Matthew's Beatitudes 
were rearranged in transmission. it scarcely seewis nevessary, 


* The number of Beatitudes is counted as seven by Ewald, 
Hilgenfeld, Kostlin, Lange, Meyer, Nosgen, Steinmeyer, 8B. 
Weiss, The argumeats for this view are that Mt 510-12 does not 
really co-ordinate with vv.311 to make an eighth Beatitude, 
that Matthew has an iatentional parallel to his Beatitudes in 
the seven Woes of ch. 23, and that probability is in favour of 
the sacred and frequent number seven being used instead ot 
eight. Bacon (Sermon an the Mount, p. 127) counts seven 
Beatitudes by regarding Mt 55as a marginal gloss interpolated 
from Ps 3712. The Beatitudes are counted as eight hy Achelis, 
Bleek, Feine, Hahn, Heinrici, Ibbeken (although he holds that 
they correspond elusely to the Ten Commandments), keil, 
Keim, Kubel, Tholuck, II. Weiss, Weizsacker, and many uthers, 
Lelitzsch (Neue Untersuchungen, p. 76) enumerated them as 
ten, to complete their parallelism with the Ten Command 
ments; but this view has found little acceptance. 

t Sinee v.!¥ and vy.1!. 12 have a common theme and are actual 
duplicates, it may be that the one or the other passage is nat 
original in this connexion. The Beatitudes had originally a 
short form, and were probably of about equal Jength. Given 
one of these passazes at this point, the other might easily have 
become topically associated with it. That this has happened is 
further suggested by the fact that while v.19 is given in the 
third personal form, Jike the ather Beatitudes in Matthew, 
vv.11.12 are given in the second personal farm, like the Beati- 
tudes of Luke. Achelis and B. Weiss, however, regard all three 
verses as orivinal, saying that at v.14 Jesus turns to speak 
directly to His disciples. Whether, on the former theory, v.1° 
would be the extraneous passage or vv,21- 15 (sa Feine, Hilgen- 
feld, Weizsucker, J. Weiss), it is difficult to decide. H. Holtz- 
mann thinks all three verses foreign to the connexion. But the 
unity ot the eight Beatitudes is not affected by the question of 


| duplicate inaterial in these verses, 


{ Most commentators endeavour to show a special meaning 
and significance in the Matthwan arrangement of the several 
Beatitudes, Tholuck, Bergrede 5, p. 66f. (Kay. tr. p. G40): ' These 
eight Beatitudes are arranged in an ethical order, The first 
four are of a negative character. They express the state of 
spiritual desire which belongs to the indispensable conditivas uf 
participation ia the Kingdom of God. The next three following 
are positive: they set forth what attributes of character are 


| required in the niembers of that Kingdom. The eighth shows 


how the world will treat the members of the Kingdom.’ How- 
ever, ‘the progression among the qualitics pronounced blessed 
is not to be reganied as ot such a nature that each stage ex- 
cludes the rest; or that, in advancing tu another, the former 
are left behind,’ Achelis, Berypredigt, pp. 73-75, elassifies the 
first four Beatitudes as pertaining to the desire for salvation, 
the second four as pertaiaing to the possession of it; he further 
subelnussities them also. H, Weiss, Bergpredigt, pp. 9, 23, re- 
gards the first four as passive, the second four as active. Feine, 
Jahrb. f. Protest. Theol, 1885, thinks the cight Beatitudes 
make four neatly-fitting pairs. Wbbeken, Lergpredigt*, p. 19, 
says that the effort to find a close logical order in the Beati- 
tudes as they stand has been unsuccessful. Heinrici, Berg- 
prediat, 1. 28, thinks that if they had been arranged logically, 
according to their inner relation, the orfer would have been 
Nos. f, 4, 6, 3, 5,7, 2,8. Ht is searcely necessary to say that the 


idea that in their present arrangement the Beatitudes indieate 
(the Fes eralc gave ptiyestagesx ol normal Christian growth is a 
purely fancifufenes Uf eg 
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however, to suppose that Jesus insisted npon a particular suc- 
cession of thein.* 

Of much more importance is the question whether Matthew 
or Luke presents the more authentic form of the Beatitudes. 
The difference between them is of two kinds: (1) Luke gives 
the Beatitudes in the second person, in the form of direct 
address; whde Matthew bas them in the third person, in the 
form of a general statement (see a similar phenomenon in Mt 337 
=Lk 322), An examination of Jesus’ other Beatitudes recorded 
elsewhere in the Gospels indicates that He used both forms, and 
apparently withont preference for either. The OT Beatitudes 
are in the third personal form. But since Matthew agrees with 
Luke io giving the remainder of the discourse (from 5'! onwards) 
in the second person, some scholars hold that the Beatitudes 
themselves were originally of this form.t On the other hand, a 
change to the second person in the Lukan account might arise 
from the materialistic interpretation which has been cast over 
the Beatitudes and Woes in this Gospel. The change would 
make the Beatitudes personal and specific to his hearers, 
instead of general and universal as in Matthew. (2) The word- 
ing of the same Beatitudes is in some respects strikingly dif- 
ferent in the two accounts. Concerning the first Beatitude (as 
suggested above, i. 4), it seems probable that Matthew’s form of 
it, while conveying more explicitly Jesus’ meaning, has been 
expanded in transmission by the addition of ro reiuer, the 
original Aramaic form of the utterance being shorter, as in 
Luke.{ The fourth Beatitude (Luke's second) presents a somne- 
what similar case ; when Matthew savs, ‘Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness,’ it is possible or even 
eae that Jesus’ words were shorter (as suggested by the 

ukan form) by the implicatioa rather than the expression of 
the idea cuntained in rir d:xcesortvyy, perhaps also of that con- 
tained in the dn)avres. These words, too, may have been added 
to prevent a materialistic misinterpretation. Since the idea of 
hungering spiritually was conimon in the OT, Jesus may have 
used the of savwvrer alone with that meaning, the additions 
being made later to remove all ambignity. {n the second 
Beatitude (Luke's third) the sevfovvres of Matthew and the 
xAcuovres Of Luke are probably two varying Greek words em- 

loyed to translate one Aramaic word ; the former is the better 
in this context, since it carries a deeper, finer meaning. The 
double oceurrence of vby in Lk 671 is an obvious importation. 
{n rezard to the eighth Beatitude (Luke’s fourth), concerning 
patient endurance and spiritnal growth under persecution, one 
notices that Luke has no parallel to the first of the two dupli- 
eate forms in which Mt 5!9 gives it; instead, Lk 6*2 3=Mt 
511.12, A comparison of these passages shows general thonght 
agreement, but much difference in wording ; nor can there be 
any doubt that the Lukan form of the Beatitnde is secondary 
(consider especially 622. 3b), 

The Gospel of Luke contains, in addition to its four Beati- 
tndes and in immediate sequence upon them, four correspond- 
ing Woes. With these Woes an increasing difficulty has been 
felt; many scholars have come to regard them either as so 
modified in transmission that they no lonyer represent Jesus’ 
spirit, or as a free traditional expansion of the four Beatitudes, 
and therefore unauthentic. Four chief objections are made to 
them : (1) These Woes find no parallel in the Matthxan acconnt, 
nor elsewhere in any of the Gospels. .fesus used the Woe type 
of expression (cf, Mf 1121 187 2313-36, Lk 1011-15 1197-52) against 
those who had long and deliberately refused Him and His 
message ; but these four Woes of Lk 626 are found only in 
this passage. {If Jesus gave them at this time, they have failed 
to be preserved in the longer and better of the two reports of 
the discourse which have come down to us. (2) These Woes 
have a crass material import. Each of the four Woes gives the 
converse of each of the fuur Beatitudes, in the sanie order, and 
fixes upon them a materialistic sense. ‘ Blessed are ye poor!’ 
conversely, ‘Woe unto you that are rich!’; therefore only 
economic poverty and wealth are meant, since spiritual riches 
cannot be deprecated. ‘Blessed are ye that hunger now!’ 
conversely, ‘Woe unto you, ye that are full now!’; therefore 
the ‘hungry’ are those in physical need of food, for the 


*The reversal of the order of the second and third Beati- 
tudes of Matthew which is found in Codex D, 33, Syr cur and a 
few other early text witnesses, was adopted into the text by 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; Acbelis approves it, 
and {1. Holtzmann thinks it may be the trne reading. It is 
rejected, however, by Tholuck, Westcott and Hort, Nestle, and 
B. Weiss. The transposition may have been due to the close OT 
association of the two ideas of ‘poor’ and ‘meek’ (the LXX 
renders the Hebrew O°" by both srwyei Ps 69% and srpasis 
Ps 3711); or it may have been merely fortuitons. 

+ Similarly Wendt, Lehre Jesu, i. 56; Bacon, Sermon on the 
Mount, p. 126. 

{So Mlopper, Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1804; Kabisch, SK, 
1896; J. Weiss, Predigt Jesu2, p. 182f.; Schmiedel, Enceyel. 
Bibl. vol. ii. col. 1855; Weinrici, Bergpredigt, i. 29, who sass: 
* An effort to exclude all misinterpretation is seen inthe phrases 
of closer definition, ra rveiuer: (v.4), rv dizasororny (v.6), +7 
woe pdice (v.8), and Evezev 3 zesornvzs (v.10). These additions mar the 
parallelism. They cannot be explained except as expansions of 
the original made in the process of translating Jesus’ words into 
Greek.’ Similarly Bacon, op. cit. p.127f. The preservation of 


the precise meaning of the Beatitudes was of the first import- 
ance, and to Greek-speaking Christians they wonld not have 
beeo quite clear in their original brevity, for they wonld not 
have understood the terms ‘poor’ and ‘hungry’ to have a 
meaning primarily spiritual ¢The addition of these phrases 
removed all ambiguity, { 


apiritually ‘ full’ are not doomed to eternal spiritual privation. 
Also the third and fourth Woes are harsh in their terais, 
shallow and external in their conceptions. The exaltation of 
material poverty and distress which thus appears in Luke’s 
Beatitudes and Woes can be seen also in other parts of his 
Gospel (see the account of the rich young man, Lk 18!3-30; the 
parable of the Rich Fool, Lk 1216-21. 33; the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus, Lk 1619-31, ef. 153),* The Evangelist probably is not 
responsible for these views; rather they had already impressed 
theniselves upon the material which constituted the sources for 
his Gospel. They represent a strong seatiment in the first 
century, which grew out of a false contempt for the earthly life 
and an exaggeration of Jesus’ teaching about riches, (3) These 
Woes are out of character with Jesus. He never condemned 
wealth as such; what He condemned was that a man should 
permit wealth to be his snpreme purpose and his master. On 
this subject Jesus taught much, and with profound insight into 
the true relation of men with things ; from Him we must learn 
the real aim of living and the proper use of the materia! world 
about us.t It is difficult, if not impossible, to bring the tone 
and impcrt of these Woes into accord with Jesns’ spirit, con- 
ceptions, and method. (4) These Woes are inappropriate to the 
Sermon. This discourse was given to a large company of people 
who had been attracted to Jesus by His words and His works ; 
many of them were His professed followers, all of them were 
well disposed towards Him. The occasion was not suitable for 
violent language and condemnatory pronouncements. Jesus 
used the Woe type of utterance for Lfis final judgments against 
those who rejected their Messiah ; but here He is in the midst 
of His Galilzan ministry, tbe people hear Him gladly, and the 
enmity of Iis opponents has not yet reached its final stage. {n 
view of these four considerations, the full antheaticity of the 
four Woes in Lk 624-26 must be counted an open hisCorical 
question. [f they are not authentic as they stand, they may 
represent in a modified form actual Woes spoken by Jesus in 
another connexion during the closing months of His work. Or, 
if they cannot be attributed to Jesus at all, they will be ex- 
plained as free expansion in transmission, due to a desire to 
intensify the teaching against earthly goods, The verses may 
then have been constructed on the pattern of the ‘ Blessings 
and Cnursings’ of the’ Qld Covenant (Dt 27. 28), or still more 
likely on the pattern of the great Prophetic utterance (Is 5). 
Such an expansion should not be eharged to Luke himself, but 
to the line of tradition from whicb he drew his material. { 


The blessedness which Jesus in His Beatitudes 
aflirms of men who attain to the eharacter and per- 
form the service therein described, belongs both to 
the present and to the future. In one aspect it is 
eschatological; the endless future of sueh men is 
assured as one of perfect happiness, glory, and com- 
munion with God. Since Jewish hopes and ex- 
pectations were largely eschatological, Jesus met 
them on this ground. Bunt the blessedness which 
Jesus promised belonged also, and primarily, to the 
present life; in His teaching Jesus constantly kept 
the present life elearly and strongly to the front. 
Jesus’ Beatitudes, just es the Beatitudes of the 


* For this view see Camphell, Critical Studies in St. Luke's 
Gospel (1891), ch. 2; Rogge, Der irdische Desitz im NT (1891), 
pp. 9-68; Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social Question (1901), 
pp. 190-201 ; Schniedel in Encyct. Bibl. vol. ii. col. 1841; Cone, 
hich and Poor in the NT (1902), pp. 118-142; and J. Weiss, 
Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes? (1908), p. 182 f., who says: 
‘There can no longer be any donbt that Luke [in his Beatitudes] 
aims to draw a sharp contrast between the different external 
social conditions ; his Beatitudes contain nothing of an ethical 
or religious element.’ 

+ Mathews, Sacial Teaching of Jesus, ch. 6; Peabody, op. cit. 
ch. 4; Rogge, ep. cit. pp. 1-68. 

t The authenticity of the Woes in Lk 624-°6 is defended by 
Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 165f.; Bacon, Sermon on the Jount, 
p. 126; 0. Holtzmann, Leben Jesu, p. 187; and by Plummer, 
Comm. on Luke, p. 1$1t., who says: ‘There is no evidence that 
these were not part of the original discourse. Assuming that 
Matthew and Luke report the same discourse, Matthew may 
have omitted them. But they may have been spoken on some 
other occasion.2 On the other hand, many reject them. 
Tholuck, Bergrede5, p. 54 (Eng. tr. p. 62):_ ‘ Unquestionably;, 
these Woes must be regarded as an expansion of the thought 
by the recorder of the narrative.’ H. Holtzmann, Synoptiker, 
p. 102: ‘The Woes of Luke were constructed for the ipa of 
strengthening and explaining (the Beatitudes] according to the 
model of Dt 2715-26, fs 523, and not without a remeinbrance of 
Jer 531, Mie 211," Similarly B. Weiss, Feine (Jahrb. f. Protest. 
Theol. 1885, p. 15 f.), Wernle (Synoptische Frage, p. 62), Schleier- 
macher, Strauss. F. H. Woods, Expos. Times, 1893, p. 256, says: 
The first Christians ‘aimed at giving the general sense rather 
than the exact words. We can easily understand, e.g., an early 
preacher su repeating the Beatitudes as to give them in what 
mav be called a negative as well as a positive fori ; especially 
when by so doing he wonld be making a more exact parallel 
between the blessings and cursings of the old law and the bless- 
ings and cursings of the new law. Such a modification of 
Christ's langnage might arise in course of time quite uncon- 


sscionsly, when we remeniber how often so striking a portion of 


gur Lord’s teaching must have been repeated to catechn mens.’ 
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Psalms, have to do first of all with present well- 
heing. The term ywaxapos appears in this con- 
nexion, as always,*® to refer to that condition of 
true well-being which results from committing 
one’s self wholly ¢o God, with the purpose of living 
according ta Plis will; it eounotes also the effect 
produced by this status, namely, the peace and joy 
arising from the consciousness of God's approval 
and blessing, and the feeling that one’s present 
and future well-being is assured. 
of blesscdness in M¢ 5°!" is not essentially diflerent 
from that whieh the O'P at its best had alrendy 
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arising in the OT period and bearing a somewhat 
teclunical meaning (see art. Poor in vol. iv.). 16 
designated that class, generally in humble cireum- 
stances, who lived the higher life, fixine their 
thought upon God and seeking [lis spiritual bless- 
ings, instead of ving in a worldly way, to neeumnu- 
late property and to attain social distinetion and 
political power ; they were in the world, but not of 


at; they were the faithful and righteous ones whom 


The conception » 


presented, but Jesus perfected and exalted the idea | 


of blessedness, setting it before men with a new 
attractiveness and power. That desus’ Beatitudes 
re-echo the highest ideals and promises of the 
Psalms and of the Prophets has been frequently 
and truly noted ; both the conceptions and the 
hrases stand in the closest relation to the OT, 
Th the Beatitudes, as everywhere in His teaching, 
Jesus was building npon the feundation of the 
Hebrew relivion, fulfilling it, ce. perfecting it and 
estalilishing it. 

The Beatitudes consist cach of two phrases: the 
one expresses the condition, the other the result ; 
the one states the eharacter or serviee to be attained, 
the other the blessedness of attaining it. In neither 
portion of the sayings are tle phrases used by 
Jesus new ones; on the contrary, they are taken 
up by Wim fromthe OP and current dewish ter- 
minolovy, and turned to good acconnt in His own 
teaching, receiving from {dim a darger, liigher im- 
port. Thus the phrases the ‘ poor,’ the ‘mourners,’ 
the ‘meek,’ the Shungering and thirsting,’ the 
‘merciful, the ‘pure in heart,’ the ‘peacemakers,’ 
the ‘persecuted,’ are staple conceptions and terms 
of the OT and of the J arch of Jesus’ day. And 
the same thing is true of those ideas and phrases 
which constitute the second members of the Beati- 
tndes, the ‘Wingdom of Ileaven,’ the ‘comfort of 
the atllicted,’ the ‘entering into possession of the 
earth,’ the ‘satisfaction of longing for righteous. 
ness and truth,’ the ‘seeing God,’ and the ‘ becom. 
ing sons of trod.’+ Jesus’ use of OT and current 
relivious terminology served to farm an essential 
connexion between tis hearers and Himself; but 
ile did not use it asa mere matter of expedience, 
a pedagorical device to gain the attention and con- 
naanas of Mts hearers; rather He used it becanse He 
found an essential unity between His own ideas and 
those of the Hebrew prophets. These plirases in 
their lighest meaning were rooted in fundamental 
spiritual needs, realities, and aspirations such as 
Jesus came to satisfy, to proclaim, and to fulfil. 

The Beatitudes present each a special idea, but 
they are not eal exclusive. An organie unity 
hinds them all together, and they interlace with 
one another. Like so many facets of a diamond, 
they present the ideal life in eight ditferent aspects, 
they indicate the several characteristics which make 
up the whole. The specific meaning of each of the 

featitudes must be carefully determined, in order 


that we may apprehend correctly the ideal of Jesus | 


for men which they embady. 

(1) ‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit : for theirs is the 
kingdomof heaven.’ ~The plirase ‘the poor’ (rrwxoi 
=o'77 and oy"2N) Wasa current one among the dews, 


* See the discussion of the term in the footnote * on p. 14°, 

t Tholuck, Bergrede®, p. 59 (Eng. tr. p. 68): ‘There ean be no 
doubt—and this should he carefully noted 
whieh meet ns here in the Sermon on the Mount, those of the 
Kingdom of God, the righteousness of that Kingdom, the poor in 
spint, the pure in heart, seeing God, ete., were no new ideas, 
hut well-known ones, of which Christ only revealed the deepest 
meaning.’ The 
found wil} he indicated helow, 

£ Mt 53 XO P60) Of Twos Tar THLeTH, OT) eITEY tot % Carte 
Nice tar euperary: LK 620 perme pre: cf trwve, OTH CuETipa tot % 
Bacidtia rou Ciov, 


ne 


that all the ideas | 
Weise. 


assayes of the OT in which these ideas are | 


pof poverty in_ the blessings yiwalvation, as 


(rod could approve and bless." It seems probable, 
since Jesus in the Beatitudes lias taken up many 
evrrent Jewish plirases to put upon them flrs 
own interpretation, that He here used the phrase 
‘the poor’ in the sense of, and with regard to, the 
eurrent conception of it. In that case the words 
‘in spirit,’ whieh in Matthew are associated with 
the phrase, but not in Luke, may be an expansion 
of the orivinal utterance made in the Greek for the 
purpose of protecting Jesus’ words from a materiat 
misinterpredation.t The 7@ mvecuare would, then, 
although a dater addition, preserve the original 
meaning of Jesus; as it stands, it limits of mrwyal 
(not waxdpta) as a phrase of closer delinition,t like 
‘the pure im heart’ of Mt 5°® and the ‘lowly in 
heart’ of Mt 113 ¢f. also Mk 8, 1Co 7% It 
fixes the sphere in which the poverty is predicated. 
Jesus means, not that spiritual poverty is in itself 
a good thing, Imt that the man who has a deep 
sense of his spiritual deficiency and dependence 
upon God will turn to Him, and will then receive 
the spiritual blessings which he needs. ‘There- 
fore the phrase ‘the poor in spirit’ designates an 
internal rather than an external condition,a moral 
and spiritual rather than an economic status.§ 


other Gospels and the other books of the NT use 4 Baciraa ted 
(iv, End Jesus use both phrases in their Aramaic equivalents? 
If so, did the two phrases mean different things? Or was only 
one of the phrases used hy Jesus, the other being of a different 
origin? Jf so, which was Jesus’ phrase? These questions have 
been variously answered. The majority of scholars, however, 
are of the opinion that the two phrases are identical] in meaning, 
that Jesns was accustomed to use both of them, and that His 
more frequent term was ‘the Kingdom of God." (See esp. 
0. Holtzmann, Leben Jesu, pp. 124-126). The other phrase, 
‘the Kingdom of Heaven,'is to he explained as arising ont uf 
the fallacious reverence for the name of God which char- 
acterized the Jewish people and [ed them to use ciremn- 
locutions instead of speaking the name itself. Jesus, howe.er, 
tlid not share this superstitious regard for the name uf God ; on 
the contrary, he spoke of God constantly. The First Gospel 
adopted the phrase, ‘the Kinudom of Heaven,’ which probahly 
was in general use among Jewish Christians, in order to be more 
acceptable to the Jewish readers for whom it was intended, 
Qn the other hand, in the Second and Third Gospels, and 


| elsewhere, the phrase ‘the Kingdom of Goi’ occnrs, since this 


Universal use of ternis was more acceptable to the great body 
of Gentile Christians tor whom and aiong whom most of our 
NT books were written. 

*So Ps 92.18 102 9 12 125 4017 4929 72. 4.12 13 go24 gg] 19973 
1137, }s G1) (ef. Lk 418) 662, See Achelis, Berypredigt, p. 7f.; 
Kabisch, SA, 1896, Klopper, Zeitachr, f. wise. Theol, 1804; 
Webhausen, Jararlitixche u, Jtdische Geschichte3, 1897, ch. 153 
Rahlfsx, °32 und 3p in den Psalmen, 1802; J. Weiss, Preiliyt 
Jesu vom Reiche Gottes?, 1909, pp. 183-185, Driver, art. Poor 
in vol. iv., Who argues for Rahlfs' distinction between °3y (puur, 
needy) and 132 (humble towards God). 

t It is olvious that when Jesus’ words eame inta the hands 
of the Gentiles, who were not familiar with the listory, litera- 
ture, ideas, and religious terminolovy of the Jews, there wonld 
he great danger of His words being misunderstood. The first 
Beatitude, for instance, was likely to be misinterpreted, because 
the term ‘poor’ was uscd hy the Gentiles only in a material 
sense, not with an ethico-religious content. It was tberefore 
necessary to add the words ‘in spirit,’ in order that Jesus' 
meaning might not be misunderstood. Modern English tage 
of the term ‘poor’ is also economic instead of religious, and 
therefore we alsn need the words ‘in spirit’ to guard against 
nusinterpretation. 

to H. Holtzmann, Ibhcken, Kabisch, Klopper, Thohuck, 8. 

The vrivuer does not refer to the i Spirit, as main- 
tained hy Achelis (Bergpredijt, p. 5); so that the phrase ‘tho 
poor in spirit’ does not mean ‘th poor through the Holy 
Spirit,’ nor ‘the poor by the Holy Sjirit,’ nor ‘the poor in 
the possession of the Holy Spirit.’ Rather, the sewer refers 
to the spiritnal nature of the man hitnself. 

$So the best of the ancient commentators, Origen, Chrysos- 
tom, Augustine, Theophylaet, and neurly all modern scholars. 
Tholuck, feryrede5, p. 63 t. (eng. tr. p. 70f): ‘a consciansness 
. The idea of 
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This is in aceordanee with the tone of the whole 
vroup of Beatitudes, fur they present an ideal of 
character and service in its essential elements ; 
while externa] conditions, the possession or lack of 
property, are not essential. The Beatitudes anid 
Woes, as given by Luke, speak only of material 
want and misery ;* but that is a perversion of 


physical poverty is here carried over into the sphere of poverty 
of spirit, . . . those poorare pronounced blessed who are sensible 
of their spiritual poverty.’ Kabisch, SA, 1896, says that the 7a 
tvejue7s 13 added ‘in order to remove the poverty into the realm 
of the religions sense.’ Klopper, Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1894, 
holds that there is no reference in the Beatitude of Matthew to 
the poor in social position; rather they are the poor in spiritual 
things, those who in opposition to the wise and understanding 
(Mt 11%) are characterized as ‘babes’ or ‘little children’ (Mt 
134); dissatisfied with the traditional wisdom of the scribes, 
they long for direct Divine instruction. J. Weiss, Predigt 
Jesu vom Reiche Gottes2, 1900, pp. 130-132: ‘They are called 
‘*poar".. . not because they have uc money, but because, as the 
]787 BY, they have no religious, and therefore no social, stand- 
ing. They do not belong to the righteous, pious class, hut are 
shunned by them like the lepers... . They could not and 
would uot conform to the conventional standard of piety. But 
what was to hinder them from pouring out their heart hefore 
their God in their inner chamber? They live as children of 
God in a true simplicity, naive and unassuming, without great 
joy over their condition; hecause it has been so deeply im- 
pressect upon them that they never can attain the true righteous: 
ness according to the Pharisaic ideal. . . . They do not realize 
that they already have, what is precious in God's sight, 70 rpe 
was Gouxiev wvexex (1 P34). They do not see that God, in his 
niysterious wisdom, has chosen to pass by the wise and the 
learned iu order to reveal salvation to just such vias as they 
(-f. Lk 1022, Mt 181-4),’—1t is true that a materialistic iuterpre- 
tation of the first Beatitude prevailed in the early and middle 
Christian centuries, whereby voluntary poverty was pro- 
nounced hlessed ; and this view is still taken by Roman Catholic 
colmeutators, as Higo Weiss, Bergpredigt, p.10. The Lukan 
forin of the Beatitudes arose out of and gave a foundation for 
this false altitnde towards material things. But the whole 
notion of asceticism is wrong: Jesus neither tanght nor prac- 
fised it; He did not regard material poverty and physical 
uusery as in themselves meritorious. It cannot be said that 
the poorer men are, the better they are; not even when the 
poverty is voluutary. Jesus did uot reqnire the abandanntent 
of wealth, except iu specific cases where it formed an iusuper- 
able ubstacle to spiritual well-being ; what He did require was 
ath supremacy of the spiritual life and the right use of material 
ings. 

“So 0. Holtzmarn, Leben Jesu, 1901, p. 186f. Similarly 
Plummer, Comm. on Lake, p. 179: ‘In the four [Beatitudes] 
that Luke gives, the more spiritual words which occur in 
Matthew are omitted, and the hiessings are assigned to more 
exterual conditions. Actual poverty, sorrow, and huucer are 
declared to be blessed (as being opportunities for the exercise 
of interual virtues); and this doctrine is emphasized by the 
correspouding Woes pronounced upon wealth, jollity, and ful- 
ness of bread (as heing sources of temptation)’ Here the 
niaterialistic tone of the Lukan Beatitudes is recognized, but 
the writer has avoided the prohlem of adjusting the two 
accounts of the Beatitudes to each other hy regarding them 
as two distinct utterances on different occasions; this is to 
ixnore the facts and data of the Synoptic problem. Wendt, 
Lehre Jesu, ti. 1671., thinks that the economic poor are meant: 
‘Because this salvation of eternal life offers an incomparably 
rieh return for all troubles of the earthly life, Jesus can at the 
beginning of His discourse concerning the true righteousness 
pronounce blessed the poor, the hungry, the mourning, the 
persecuted, hecause of their future participation in the heavenly 
blessedness of the Kingdom of God. His meauing here is not 
that in earthly poverty and unhappiness as such lies the ground 
for their louging for the future salvation of the Kiugdom of 
God ; still less iu the following Woes against the rich, the satis- 
fied, the laughing, and the praised, does He present earthly 
happiness as in itself the ground for the future loss of salvation. 
Iie intends only to affirm with the greatest emphasis that all 
future salvation is the single true and full salvation, in compari- 
son with which the earthly unhappiness is insignificant and 
earthly happiness ts not really such. Consequentiy he declares 
that those very persons who from the world's point of view are 
counted miserable are the trnly happy ones because of the part 
which awaits them in that future saiyation.’ Wendt holds that 
the Lukan form of the Beatitudes, together with the Woes, is 
authentic as against the Matthew report, and can therefore give 
this interpretation; but if the Beatitudes of Matthew are the 
nore authentic report, then Jesus’ teaching at this point must 
he understood as presented by them—and they give a very 
different set of ideas. abisth, SA, 1596, interprets; ‘ Blessed 
are these who have freed their minds from the earthly wealth : 
for theirs is instead the heavenly wealth. . . . The absence of 
earthly goods and happiness is placed in the foreground, here 
[in Matthew] as in Luke; but not as there that accidental 
poverty must be blessed, only that voluntary, quiet and ineek 
poverty will be blessed. .. . [regard the Lukan form fof the 
first Beatitude] as the more original, but at the same time hold 
that the First Evangelist in his aided phrase has come nearer to 


the actual meaning of Jesus than the Third Evangelist, who 5! 


Jesus’ teaching as recorded in Matthew. It is 
intelligible how the more spiritual teaching might 
have been coarsened in transmission, under the 
influence of strongly held false theories eoncerning 
a man’s relation to the material world, to the form 
which Luke derived from his sources; but how 
eould the reverse have happened? Who could 
subsequently have perfeeted Jesns’ teaehing by 
creating the lofty spiritual eoneeptions eontained 
in Mt 5°15 2* 

Jesus wished to establish, as the first principle 
of the better life, that true well-being is not 
reckoned in earthly goods, or obtained by them ; 
on the eontrary, ideal manhood and womanhood 
eome through complete self-eommittal to God, 
drawing from Him our spiritual sustenanee, mak- 
ing His will our will, and finding in His supreme 
purpose the only object of our lives. Of sneh men, 
and of snch alone, can it be said that the Kingdom 
of God is theirs. He would turn men away from 
the customary material standard of well-being to 
the pursuit of the highest good, where one’s ex- 
ternal conditions become a inatter of eomparative 
inditferenee. Those are blessed who, instead of 
being self-seeking and self-sufheient, strive ear- 
nestly for that communion and co-operation with 
God which will enable them to realize the highest 
type of character and to perform the highest kind 
of service. The conditions of possessing the King- 
ilom are not external bnt internal, not material 
but spiritual. Poor and rich may alike possess it. 
The poor have it, not as a reward or a recompense 
for their poverty, but beeanuse they set their hearts 
on things whieh are above ; and the rieh have the 
IKXingdom for the same reason, inasmnch as they use 
their material possessions for the spread of right 
eousness, truth, joy, and penee. 

The second clauses of the Beatitudes respectively 
express the results of realizing the charaeter or 
performing the service deseribed in the first clauses. 
They are promised blessings which correspond to 
eurrent longings, and are worded in the fixed 
phrases by which those longings liad of old found 
expression. These blessings, although varied in 
form, are kindred in meaning ; they promise not 
so much a number of dillerent things, as they con- 
vey the idea in varions ways that the entire guod 
of whieh God is the creator and provider will eome 
to those who sincerely seek it in the way He 
appoints.t ‘The Kingdom of Ged’ was a phrase 
which had long been nsed to express all coneeiv- 
able good, to sum up the longings of the devout 
souls of Israel. Jesus therefore tells them how 
they may obtain all their desire. And the pos- 
session of the Kingdom is not a thing of the far dis- 
tant future, but of the immediate present : ‘theirs 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.’ The Kingdom of God, 
while it has its consummation in the fnture, was an 
existing reality when Jesus spoke ; and its blessings 
were available at once for those who would comply 
with the conditions of receiving them. + 

(2) ‘Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall 
be comforted.’§ Here, also, Jesus has taken up 
an OT phrase, which may be seen in Is 61? (‘to 


with Ebionitie tendency has interpreted the words of the Lord 
which lent themselves to this apparent condemnation of all 
material possessions, as well as other words coucerning the 
Kingdom, iu a similar way.’ 

* Yet ©. Holtzmann, Leben Jesu (1901), p. 186f., holds that 
just this change was made. 

+ So Kabisch, SA, 1896 ; Ibheken, Bergpredigt®, p. 19. Tholuck, 
Bergrede5, p. 57 (Eng. tr. p. 64), says: ‘1f we consider the sub- 
stance of the several promises, we shall find that they are all 
essentially identical, and that the difference is merely rhetorical ; 
formally, they correspoud to the thing desired or possessed, but 
each of them really comprises all spiritual blessings.’ 

t Upon the meaning and_use of the term ‘Kingdom of God’ 
in Jesus’ teaching, sce esp. Wendt, Lehre Jesu, Wu. 293-328, 

$ Mt 54 pewxepios of revbevrtes, oT: worol rapaxrnfycovteas 5 Lk 621b 
Meexe pier of zAmiovTEs vuv, Gri ysko cere, The Lunkan formtis second- 
ary, and its harsh, superficial tone ig unsatisfactory. Cunipare 
with it Ja 4% ; 
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comfort all that mourn,’ eosx) and Ps 126° The 
term ‘mourning’ (wevPotvres) is so veneral a one 
that it is difhcult to determine preeisely its scope. 
The early commentators inclined to regard it as 
the sorrow of penitence for sin (cf. 2 Co 1 7'%), 
while others think of it ns the sorrow which comes 
from alllictions, adversities, and perseentions.* 
There seems no suflicient reason why the term 
should not be understood here in the inclnsive 
sense, to designate all those experienees of lfe— 
internal or external, physical, mental, or spiritual, 
—-which bring sadness and sorrow to men. The 
world is full of mourning; no one eseapes the 
anguish of pain, disappointment, bereavement, and 
conflict with sin. And men have always longed 
for a better day, when this mourning shall be no 
more. It wax one element of the Messianie hope 
that with the advent of that glorious Divine King- 
dom complete comfort and consolation for the 
world’s sorrows would he given to God's faithful 
ones, Is 612; of. Lk 249% Jesus gave the assur- 
ance that this hope would be realized. The Apoca- 
Typtist has repeated with thrilling joy the promise : 
“And he sliell wipe away every tear from their 
eyes; and death shall be no more; neither shall 
there be mourning, nor erying, nor pain any more : 
the first things are passed away ‘ (lev 21%), 

Althongh the premise of comfort is in the 
Beatitude expressed in the future tense, its hestow- 
ment 1s not to be regarded as exelusively eschato- 
logical. As the Kingdom was present among men 
at the time when <tesus spoke these words, so the 
comfort of the Kingdom was already a present 
reality and availahletoall. Not that aH mourning 
was then to cease,—that stage helongs to the 
future consummation of the Kingdom,—but that 
Jesus bronght a true consolation for all sorrow, 
in the knowledge that God is a loving Father who 
does all things well, and that all men, Hke the Son 
Himself, are perfected through suffering (Ile 5° 
1), Rest and peace came to the world in and 
throneh Christ (Mt 1t@ 2, Jn p4! *7 145°). 

(3) * Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit 
theearth.+ The idea is that of Ps 37"! ‘the meek 
shall inherit the earth,’ t and the LXX renders ox 
hy wpaeis. Meekness is an O'F ideal, and is closely 
related to that of the ‘poor,’ which Jesus had 
already taken apin the lirst Beatitude. This same 
Hebrew word is rendered in the English VSS now 
by the one word, now by the other; also o2x, eom- 
monly translated ‘poor,’ is sometimes translated 
‘meek’ (cf. Is GV in RV text and margin, and see 
Lk 45). In Js 66? the termoc3y is associated with 
mores; and ageSyoc5, where the three ideas: seem 
tlosely akin: ‘Poth es man will fT look, to him that 
is poor and of a contrite spirit, and that trembleth 
aeniy word,’ Gt. also PSH PriG’. The OT 
conception of meekness seems therefore to coneern 
a man’s attitude towards God rather Chan towards 
other men. The opposite of this meekness is 
mide and arrogance towards God, and such men 

le will bring te nought, Ps 74+? 944) Tt is 
ecierily this attitude towards Gad whieh Jesus 
as in mind when He says, ‘Take my yoke npon 
yeu, and learn of me; for lam meek and lowly in 


° For the former view, Clem. Alex., Chrysostom, Jerome, and 
recently Achelis ; forthe latter view, Augustine, Luther, Calvin, 
and recently [bheken. B. Weiss holds that it: is impossible to 
tel] whether the one ar the ather idea ix intended or bath. 
Tholuck, Berjrede5, p. 73 CEng. tr. p. 79), says. ¢ The mourning 
spoken of is the sorrow of penitence inunediately flowing from 
a felt paverty of spirit. . . . This penitential grief is not, how- 
ever, to te reyarded as confined to the perio! of conversion, 
hut oneht to be viewed as a continuons condition of the soul." 
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heart: and ye shall find rest unto your souls’ (Mt 
1). And the ‘meek? who in the third Beatitade 
are pronounced blessed are those who live in trust- 
ful submission to (rod, seeking to know and to do 
His will; humility rather than self-assumption 
and pride characterizes them. Compare also the 
parable of the Pharisee and the Publican, Lk tS?! 
They beeome n part of the great world, and are 
fellow labourers with God in His great purposes, 
instead of being ends in themselves and isolated 
elements in the Dtivine system. ‘hey do not 
thereby lose their identity and their inportanee ; 
‘ulbtanil by complete self-conmmittal to Cod, they 
lind the perfect realization of themselves, and 
achieve a personality of greatest influence in the 
universe. 

A necessary outworking of this meekness to- 
wards God is a quality of gentleness, forgiveness, 
and self-abnevation in a man’s relations to his 
fellow-men. ‘Tris is the conception whieh St. Paul 
seems to have lind of the meekness of Jesus, 2 Co 
10' (ef. also ph 4?) Ja 3’, 2 P34); and it is the 
meaning which the earlier interpreters found in 
this Beatitude, since they paid more heed to the 
elassical Greek usave of mpaets than to the Tebrew 
conception of ‘33. ‘The Greeks had scarcely an idea 
of that humility of man towards God which formed 
so true and striking aa element in the religion of 
Israel. 

When Jesus promised that the meek ‘shall in- 
herit the earth,’ He adopted the popnlar phrase ot 
the Hebrew covenant conception, which was then 
in use amony the more deeply religious as a syin- 
bolic expression to denote all those good things 
which were to come with the Messianic kingdom. * 
The material and ephemeral elements of this hope 
Jesus passed by; but the synritnal content of it, 
the inspiring expectation that God woul! triumph 
over the world in the persons of His faithful and 
obedient servants among mea, He reaflirmed. Nor 
did Jesus conceive that this supremacy of the meek 


on the earth would he solely eschatological and 


# Me 55 cmxagios of Treus, OTs avres RAN DOroureOUEID Tre yr. | 


Lake has no parallel, 
Bacon, Seruion on the Mownt, pp. 116, 127, holds that this 
Beatitude was not given by Jesus, but fis a mere scribal gloss, 


a mirginal addition from 1’s 371), which Wi Frepe miter, ¥ Ln 


fan manuscripts, after v.4 in others.’ Phe he poesubted put 
not a likely, hypothesis. ed 


catastrophic ; quite the reverse, for the vrowth of 
the Kingdom was to be gradual (Mk 4°°°-), and the 
dominance of the world by meekness and humility 
is progressively realized. Men of such character 
hecome increasingly influential and snecessful; the 
Divine ideal is making its way among men. Every 
passiny year marks real advance towards the sup- 
remacy of the people of God. 

(4) ‘ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness : for they shall be lilled.’ 9 Thre 


* The phrase JX77NNX &D arose in a literal sense, with refer: 
ence to the inheritance of the Promised Land of Canaan by tre 
Israelites ; ef. Ga 157, Dt 433, Jos 149. After the Israclites had 
come into possession of Canaan, the conception was enlarged, 
and the phrase became flyuratively used to designafe an antici- 
pated material, moral and spiritaal supremacy of the people of 
God on the earth, as in Ps 37, vel vv. 2), already quoted, and 
in fy 25913 ' The meck will he guide in judgment, and the meck 
will he teach his way... . Bis soul shall dwell at) case, and 
his seed shall inherit the land.’ See also Is Gu2], lon 727; and 
in the NT the idea can be seen in Mt 254, Mk 127, Ro 413, 
Gal 318, Rev 59-10, 

t Tholuck, Bergrede, p. 78 (Eng. tr. p. 83): ‘In this promise 
humility and meckness are hy him pronounced to he the truly 
world-conquering principle, with reference to their ultimate 
victory in the history of the future.” 1. Weiss thinks this idea 
lies very remote from the passaye, and describes the meck as 
* those quict sufferers who, trusting in God, bear, without bitter- 
ness or a feeling of revenge, the abuse of those who athiet and 
persecute them. The paintul consciousness of their own short- 
comings makes them humble when they arc treatet unjustly by 
others.’ Certainly this teaching is germane to Jesus (Mt 539), 
but it comes under the eighth Beatitude rather than under the 
third. 

GML 56 pecxapios 06 thowetis xs Banpoorar tir Isxaseeivrr, aos 
artes yoptactcorras, Vk tiels ceo zec pies of Thm TAS sus, OTe YorTae- 
U.earfa, It may be that the original saying was shorter than 
that which appears in Matthew's Greek form, the 7.» dcx. or 
even vas dey. tor Jax. being possibly an expansion ; but it seems 
sutticiently clear that in any cause the Matthew acconnt pre- 


Lsorpcait it Laken hy earns hraterial tone of Luke's 
Medrioide (oni ard fe loderspelltitne Woe, 6°) is a later per. 
' v@rsion of Jesus’ utteratice. 
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terms ‘hunger’ and ‘thirst,’ representing the 
fundamental physica] necessities, had been of old 


used symbolically to denote intense spiritual long- 
ing, ef. Is 49!° 55'-2654, Am $8", Ps 34% 1° $2) (and 
in the NT see Jn 6* 757, Rev 221-2); yopratoua: also 
was used figuratively of spiritual supply, Ps 17'° 
107% Of the meaning of this Beatitude there can 
be nodonbt. The righteousness which men are to 
seek is that righteousness which the entire Sermon 
is designed to ejncidate and to enjoin. Those 
who earnestly desire it are pronounced blessed, 
lecanse it is theirs; every one who sincerely wills 
to have righteousness obtains it (Nev 22"). Right- 
eousness was the technical Jewish term to connote 
that quality and qnantity of character and eon- 
duct which God requires of men, and which it is 
the one aim of life to attain. It was Jesus’ mission 
to correct and to perfect men’s conception of 
righteousness, and to inspire them to its actnal 
realization. In this Beatitude [Me speaks of the 
blessedness of those who long for righteousness, 
while in the other Beatitudes and throughout the 
discourse He shows them what true righteousness 
is, and how it is to be obtained. Since nighteous- 
ness eonsists in right character and service, it 
cannot be externally bestowed,* but must be 
achieved, by each individual, with the help of God 
through Christ. And its achievement is a process 
of growth into the likeness of our Divine Example. 
Ft 1s the glory of the Gospel that to every desirous 
soul is promised the attainment of God’s ideal for 
him and membership in the eternal Kingdom of 
the sons of God. 

(5) ‘Blessed are the merciful: for they shal] 
obtain merey.’t lt is probably by intention that 
this Beatitude stands cuetlintely after the one 
concerning righteousness, for in both OT and NT 
the two ideas of righteonsness and mercy are cor- 
relative: + Mie 68*He hath showed thee, O man, 
what is good; and what doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love merey, and to 
walk humbly with thy God?’ (cf. also P's 18°, Is 
53-4); Mt 23% ‘Woe unto you, scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites! for ye tithe mint and anise and 
cummin, and have left undone the weighticr 
matters of the law, judgment [t.e. Justice §], and 
mercy, and faith. There is no righteousness 
without mercy, Whether of God or man. One of 
the most frequent OT ideas is that. God is merciful 
towards men, and one of its most freqnent inj'inc- 
tions is that men must be likewise merciful towards 
one another. Jesus re-established both teachings, 


| rQ mvetiuare in the first Beatitude. 


* Neither in this passage nor elsewhere does Jesus use the 
terin ‘richtecusness’ in the forensic sense te which St. Paul 
gave currency. That God does, in His leve and mercy, pardon 
and receive every man who in and through Christ sets him- 
self seriously towards the Divine ideal, is abundantly taught 
hy Jesus; but He does net use this term to dencte that idea. 
So nearly all eommentators. Achelis, Bergpredigt, p. 22: ‘The 
words indicate that high degree of longing which rests upen 
the certainty that the cbject of the lonyiny is essential to Hfe, 
that without it life would become death. Righteousness is the 
object of such desire; what is meant by it is that moral con- 
dition which is in accordance with God's will.! B. Weiss defines 
the riziteousness here referred to as that ‘rightecusness which 
corresponds to the nerm of the Divine will, the highest good 
of every true Israclite, upon the possession of which depends 
the certainty of God's good pleasure and the participation in 
all the promises. The Kingdom cf God proclaimed by Jesus 
offers men this good in an abundance which will satisfy all long- 
ings, bring full contentment, and fill them with rightecusness. 
For in the Kingdom of God, and only there,—thcugh there with 
the greatest of certainty,—-will the ideal of righteousness be 
actually realized.’ 

1 Mt 57 cexxcepsos of AK uovEs, OTs AUTON EAErOYcovrece:, 
ne parallel. 

t So elosely conneeted are the two ideas that the Heb. 77s, 
whieh more commonty shculd be and is represented in the 
LXX by dzcsoriey, is at times translated by éAcmuoruvn; ef. Dt 
G25 2413, Ps 245 335 1038, Is 127. In the Sermon passage Mt tl 
iAcwusoly.y appears as @ variant reading of diccoruyy; the 
former, however, is not strongly attested (EL against NBD), and | 
is aceepted by few scholars, 

So H. {[loltzmann, B. Wéiss, Wendt; ef. Ps 335. 
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Luke has 
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and gave them great prominence in His instrne- 
tion. Mercy is twofold: subjective and objective. 
Subjectively, mercy requires that a man shall be 
loving and forgiving towards all; not revengeful 
nor cherishing ill-will ; not thinking evil of others 
(Mt 187-55, 1 Co 13*7, Eph 4), Objectively, mercy 
requires that a man shall show deep, inexhatstible 
sympathy with all his fellows, manifesting itself 
in unremitting, helpful service, and in a loving 
considerateness towards al] (Mt 5*-48 9)0!8 97 
255-48) Lk 104-57 16193!) Ro l2%"), Gals *, Gol 
3!24, ) Jn 3'+ 18), It is striking that in the Beati- 
tudes no specific mention is made of Love, although 
love (towards God and man) is proclaimed hy Jesus 
as the sum of all duty (Mt 223+”, ef. Ro 13°, 
Gal 5%). And farther on in the Sermon, at 
Mt 58, the duty of love is explicitly tanght. 
But the fact is, that although the term ‘love’ does 
not appear in the Beatitudes, yet the idea of love 
underlies every one of them. Roughly grouped, 
the first four coneern love to God, the last fonr 
love tomen. All that the eight Beatitudes contain 
is but an application of the principle of love to the 
most important aspects of life, formulating more 
specifically what love requires in the essential ex- 
perience and relations of human existence. 

The merey of God precedes the mercy of men, 
and is its prototype. Inasmuch as God is inereiful 
towards men, He rightly requires that men shall 
be merciful towards one another. In the parable 
of the Unmerciful Servant this is most impressively 
taught, Mt 1S*!*. And as the Jast verse of the 
passage sets forth, unless men show mercy in their 
relations to each other, God cannot ultimately 
deal merciinlly with them; ef. also Mt 6", Mk 
112, Eph 4, Ja 2%, This is not retaliation on 
God’s part. If it seems severe, it is yet a necessary 
provision to the end that love may triumph in His 
world. ff love is to transform all and to reign 
supreme, then what is unloving must disappear. 

(6) ‘Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall 
see God.’* The phrase ‘ pure in heart’ ocenrs in Ps 
73) (225 2, LXX rots evéoe ry xapdig) and in Ps 
244 (a9$ 13, LNX xadapds 77 xapdia); ef. also Ps 51%, 
In the NT the phrase is only twice used (1 Ti 1°, 
2 Ti 2"), althongh the thought is all-pervasive. 
The term xapdia, corresponding to the Hebrew ab 
and in the NT deriving its signihcation there- 
from, denotes the essential personality, the inner 
central self, where all feeling, thought, and action 
originate.t In its dative form here it indicates 
the sphere in which the purity is predicated, like 
By ‘ purity of 
heart’ is meant that profound sincerity and up- 
rightness of thonght and feeling whieh produces an 
honest, clean, holy life in all its elements and 
relations. It does not need to be said that this 
condition of things can exist only where the indi- 
vidual is committed, body and soul, to the love 
and obedience of (iod, and regards al] men as ]his 
brethren and himself as a sacred trust. Jdesns has 
in mind the superficial standards of goodness 
which prevailed in His day. The rieh young man 
had kept all the commandments from his youth, 
and yet his heart was set upon his material 
possessions (Mk 10'7*!); the Pharisees outwardly 
appeared righteons unto men, but within they 
were full of hypocrisy and iniquity (Mt 23°°**), 
Against such shallow, false conceptions of right 
living, Jesus most emphatically sets the duty of 
real righteousness, of purifying the fountain of a 
man’s life in order that what flows from it may 
indeed be pure. . 

That the ‘pure in heart’ ‘shall see God’ is an 


* Mt 58 peoxc pros of xeclapar ri xeced.a, Os abeos ror Dear ofLovras 
Luke has no parallel. 

t See Wendt, Lehre Jesu. ii, 116-121; Cremer, Brbl.-Theol 
Worterluch 7.(1892),tiioe.; art. HEART in vol. ii. 
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essential result of their character, not a mere un- 
related reward for their goodness. Nor is’ this 
seeing of Cod a solely eschatological event ; for, 
while the perfect vision of Him = belongs to the 
future, there is a present vision which increases 
day by day with the growth of the pure in heart. 
Seeing tod is, of course, not a physieal process, but 
a spiritnal one; it is to enter into full communion 
with Him, to be spiritually in His immediate pres- 
ence und to be at rest there, to share directly Elis 
favour, joy, and blessings. The phrase to ‘see 
trod’ arose in ancient Hebrew usage out of the 
fact that men counted it a supreme privilege to 
come into the presence of an earthly king (1 Ix 10°, 
Est 14);* how mnch more would it mean to come 
ito the presence of the King of kings! The hope 
of such a vision of Giod grew with the development 
of the Hebrew religions conceptions, and became 
the rapturons aspiration of the OT saints (Ps U1? 
‘the upright shall behold his face’; 17'° ‘As for 
me, 1 shall behold thy face in righteousness ; I 
shall he satisfied, when [ awake, with thy like- 
ness’). In the NT also the aspiration, now beeome 
a certainty, reappears (1 Jn 3° “we shall see him 
even as he is’; He 128, Rev 224); the veil of the 
temple has been rent in twain (Mt 27°), for in 
and through Christ men have immediate access to 
God. This standing in the very presence of God, 
this direct eommunion with Him and direct re- 
Se ily to Him, is more than a theological 
theory—it is an actual and essential fact of the 
utniost practicul significance. God is not an 
absentee ruler, who can be dealt with only 
through intermediaries ; on the contrary, those 
who love Him live in His presence, rest in Ilis 


care, receive His blessings, and participate in His 
joy. 

(7) ‘ Blessed are the peacemakers : for they shall 
be called sons of God.’ t ‘The term eipyvorads 
oecurs in the LAX form of Pr 10", and the thonght 
is present also in Pr 12°. But ‘ pence’ was not so 
common an OT idea as those dealt with in the 
previous Beatitudes. Some have maintained that 
the meaning of elpyv. in thia passage is exclusively 
passive, te. foweable. But the mass of inter- 
preters lind a larger meaning, which ineludes this 
while containing also an active clement—to make 
peace.t Certainly Jesns’ idea here is comprehen- 
sive; He has in mind to commend and to inculeate 
the spread uf peace—all kinds of peace-—-among 
men (¢f, Ile 12%, Ja 3"). In this He is the great 
leader and example, Mt Hl’, Jn 14°? (the paradox, 


Mt 10%), ai 23-18 Col 1% 35; for God is the God | 
BGmii eO) te, i ae? 1) heb, | 


of Peace, 
Hie 13”, who sent peace to the earth in Christ, 
Lk 2! "4 Ponee between God and men was pro- 
chumed by Jesus, and pence between men and 
their fellow-men was enjuined. Peace therefore is 
the Christian ideal. tnttividual composure and 
sucial harmony are to be brought about by the 
coneentration of all interests and forces on the 
achievement of the individual aod soeial idea) as 
taught by Christ, and hy the realization, within 
one’s self and among all, of those Divine principles 
of concord and eo-operation through which alone 
true pence ean be obtained, 

The peacemakers ‘shall be called sons of God’ 
hecause in this essential characteristic they are 
like Him, the God of Peace. The fact that the 
article dues not aecompany the vloi signilies that 

*On the ‘vision of God' as held by Philo, see Schurer, 
Geschichte d. Jridischen Volkes* (1898), vol. iii, p. 561. 

t ML 59 paxapios of tipnveroies, ors [xutes} vivs Ysou xAvOkeworras. 
Luke has no parallel. 

+ For the passive senge only, Grotius, Socinus, Wetstein, and 
recently Iblcken, Bergprediqt®, p. 43. For an active meaning 


also, Luther, Meyer, Tholuck, Bleek, Achelis, H. Holtzmann, 
Bb. Weiss, and the RV. Others incorrectly reyard the ‘peace’ 


mentioned as that obtained by the atoning work of Christ; 80 
Chrysostom, Stier. hyinitizan | 


| 
| 
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the designation is to he understood qualitatively. 


This idea of sonship as consisting: in nrwral resem- 
blance is of Hebrew origin, nnd is found m both 
Testaments ; cf. esp. Mt o?, Kev 2t7% The expres. 
ston ‘called’? sons of ¢eod is also a Hebraisin, found 
frequently in the Book of Isaiah ; its speeint fune- 
tion here seems to be to emphasize the fact of 
sonship (ef. Mt 5", tJn 3!) as something not oaly 
true, but recoenized to he true. 

(8) ‘Blessed are they that have been persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake : for theirs is the kingdom 
vf heaven, Blessed are ye when men shall re- 
proach you, and perseente you, and say all manner 
of evil against you falsely, for my sake. Rejoice 
and he exeeeding glad, for great is your reward in 
heaven: for so persecuted they the prophets which 
were hefore you.’ * Although the essence and 
purpose of the gospel was peace, nevertheless 
those who enjoyed and endeavoured to spread this 
veace In the world would incur reproach and abuse 
fron their fellow-men. The OT dees net supply 
passaves similar in form to this Beatitude, but the 
Hebrews had no lack of experience in persecution 
for righteousness’ sake, and the conception is de- 
veloped with marvellous insight and feeling in 
Is 40-66. In the NT it is an ever-present idea 
—the sullerings of the OT saints are reealled 
(lie 118°), Jesus lives and dies a martyr to this 
winciple, He predicted persecution for Ils fol- 
noe A (Mt 3’, Jn 16°), and this persecution 
aetually befell them (Jn 9%, Ae 5 sb3, 1) P 3h 
41°). The primitive Christians bravely endured 
and faithfully preached when they were despised, 
ostracized, pumshed, and maliciously shkindered.t 


"Mt 510-12 oxcepios of Sidscoy wives vvexty duxcsrrryt, ors ebtwy 
botiy 7 BROIL & THY OUPAYGr, [LEXA PIO OTH ETRY CHEdICWON Las xEKO 
Semler xu4d boTociv way Tovypor xa wiewe Livdopcaros Wvexey dueov. 
Raspers res ayarrsaale, o7s o perros Lueww SOAL? iy Tos oLpares” 
etwas yap s.wiar tebs tpoteta; Tos spe vuwy, Lk G22 2! 
MexE PION (OTL OTHY MIT CwoY LKRS Of aVOpwros, zai GTAaY aPop.cwotr 
URS Kxi Cod.cwsiy mei xBerAweLY TO OvOLeX Liaw WS Tornpar haze 
Tou viov Tou ayUpwrev, YapryTe iv ixurn TH rUpe Ras TRPT.CAaAT 
deb yao 6 pescdog Kuuy TOALS iv TH OLpt¥W RETA TH wuTA yp 
ite.cuy Tois wpogy,tass of taTize: auTey, With resard to these two 
reports of what must be regarded as a single utterance, two 
things are to be said: (1) the corresponding Lukan Bentitutte 
622. =3 js parallel not to Mt 51, but to Mt 521.42. It is sugyested 
above that 5! amd 51.12 may be duplicates, the one or the other 
passage appearing here through the process of compilation. 
Since one Ieature of the Beatitudes was their bricf, striking 
form (like the Ten Commandments of the OT), the original 
eighth Beatitude must have contained few words, and 514 js 
closely parallel in form to the preceding seven Beatitndes ; both 
of which things favour its originality. In Luke also the last 
Beatitude is very long compared with the others. Perhaps, 
therefore, Mt 621.12 and Lk G22. 2% are varyiog words fron: one 
historical saying, introduved here bya transmitting or editorial 
haod because of their close similarity in thought lo that of the 
eighth Beatitude. Or another view would be that Mt 511-12 js 
an expansion of the idca contained in Mt 5! ly: Jesus Mimselt 
(or possibly by soroe subsequent Christian teacher when the 
persecutions actually came upon the Christians); for the 
essential thought of the three verses is the same, the genvral 
conception of persvention in v.10 heing expanded in vv.1- 22 inte 
the specific ideas of verhal abuse, hostile acts, and false reports. 
(2) The Lukan form of this Beatitude is in several respects 
secondary in character, te. it shows greater departure than 
Matthew's from the probable original form of the utterance. 
These modifications arose out of a freer handling in traosmis- 
sion, @ partial conformity to the new Gentile field in which the 
material circulated, and a yreater yielding to the influence of 
the actual events of persecution io the Apostolic age. The 
term saucxceow is used in a characteristic Lukan way, cf. Lk 
14°53 16182117, The ixScawory 70 oveux oieve of torrpoy, AS also 
the agwece, refer to the exconimunivation of the Christians as 
lheretics from the synayopnes and other Jewish relationships-- 
things which actually happened, but which the Malthwan pas- 
save dots not specifically predict. The evezar ieod of Matthew is 
mnore Orivinal than the trixa tov wer tov avlparov of Luke. Lk 
4, first clause, seems modified. Ant) Lk 6, last cluuse, shows 
various secondary elements, due to the denationaliziog of the 
material, These phenomena are constant throughout Luke's 
Gospel as compared with Matthew's. 

t The Qivdcusra of Mt 611 in attested hy XBCE and the 
majority of witnesses; it is omitted by D and certain other 
witnesses of the ‘Western’ text. The word is therefore com- 
monly accepted here. But if the new claims for the * Weatern' 
type of text have ood foundation, it is tet impossible that this 
Livdosesras is, In the termningloyy of Westcott-Hort, a Western 


“non-idterpolation) Jews, of caurse, implied the thought which 
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And in this conduet they were richly blessed— 
not by the perseeutions, but through them ; for 
Jesus, of course, did not mean that persecutions are 
essential to the development of the ideal life, but 
only that, where outward cireumstances are such as 
to induce them, they are blessed who steadfastly 
and joyfully glorify the Gospel. The évexey dixaco- 
otvns of Mt 5 and the évexev €uxod of the following 
verse are synonymous. The perseeutions which 
would afflict Jesus’ disciples were to be met in 
eairying forward the work which He had becun ; 
if they lived as He lived, and tanght as Ile tanght, 
they would experience the same treatment as 
He had received (Jn 77 153% 9 174). Had He not 
heen a trne successor of the OT prophets in suftler- 
ing for righteousness’ sake {Mt 5™ 23°%9)?) With 
the advancing eenturies the kind of persecution 
directed against Christianity has changed, and 
the amount has lessened; hut Christian people 
ean never expect to be free from misinterpretation, 
ridicule, and abuse until all men beeome devoted 
to the righteousness and truth for which Chris- 
tianity stands. And this Beatitude promises the 
highest blessings to those who in trust, patience, 
aud forgiveness uphold the Gospel, and allow the 
persecution to fullil its own true mission in their 
lives and in the Church (Ile 125°). 

These promised highest blessings are denoted 
here by the term ‘the Kingdom of Heaven,’ so 
that in the eighth Beatitude Jesus has returned to 
the promise which accompanied the first Beatitude. 
This conception of the Kingdom of Heaven is the 
inelusive one, sinee it comprises all conceivable 
good and brings absolute well-being. The phrase 
‘vreat is your reward in heaven,’ whieh appears 
in Mt 5°—Lk 6%, is practically one in meaning 
with that of Mt 5!’ ‘for theirs is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.’ * The term ‘reward’ (uio9ds) was taken 


over into the (rospel from the commereial, gauid | 


pro quo terminology of legal Judaisin ; its legalistic 
designation hid therefore to disappear, and now it 
was a term to express those graeious spiritual 
blessings whieh are at hand and in store for the 
trne children of God. In this Beatitude, then, is 
promised ‘the Kingdom of Heaven’ and ‘great 
reward,’ but not the Kingdom of Heaven plus 
some additional reward, sinee the Kingdom itself 
contains al] the good which men can receive. 

b. The World Mission.—Mt 588 (ef. Lk 118 
14° %).+ The eonnexion of these verses with 
those which preeede is elose. Men of such ehar- 
acter and conduct as Mt 5*° has described will 
assuredly meet with opposition and ealumny, Mt 
512; but they must not on this aceount go into 
hiding—rather must they stand forth, endure per- 
secution, and uphold the Gospel standard in the 
world, Mt 4/°!© Salt is a preservative element, 
light is a hfe-giving one ;t both were eurrent 


it contains, but it was quite superfluous to express it, and its 
expression disturbs the praper emphasis in the saying. The 
word is much more likely to have heen added later (as a 
practically useful expansion) than to have been excluded. 

* On the NT term ‘reward ' see B. Weiss, Bibl, Uheologie des 
N16 (1895), § 32; Tholuck, Bergrede5, pp. 99-101 (Eng. tr. 
p. 101 f.); Achelis, Bergpredigt, pp. 52-55. 

t This section is regarded as not belonging to the original 
Sermon hy Feine, HN. Holtzmann, B. Weiss, Wendt, Bartlet, 
Bacon; it is defended by Achelis, Meyer, Tholuck, and most 
commentators. If the theme of the discourse is comprehensive, 
as maintained ahove, these verses supply a logical and useful 
portion of the whole treatment given it. 

{ The exact function of salt which Jesus had here in mind is 


condiment, as in Job 6%, Col 46 (su Bleek, If. Holtzmann), or its 
ritual function as developed in the ancient sacrificial system, 
cf. Mk 949. 00 (so Achelis, Keil, Tholuck, Bergrede5, pp. 102 106 
[Eng. tr. pp. 105-109))? The second of these views is perhaps 
too shallow for this passare, and the third too complex, too 
erudite ; it seems a simpler and stronger utterance when the 
sa]t is conceived in its Iundamental property of a preservative. 
The other metaphor, light, is one of the most common religious 


figurative terms for spiritual realities. Men whe 
appreciate the Divine ideal of hfe which Jesus has 
presented in the Beatitudes, and who strive to 
attain it, are (sod's chosen instruments for the 
realization of His purpose in the world. They are 
to live and to work among men, where their ehar- 
acter and their deeds may exert their full, true 
influenee. The Christian is not permitted either 
to withdraw himself from the world, or to live an 
isolated, unprofessed religious life in the world. 
He most not only lumselt be good and do good ; 
he must also help others into the appreciation and 
the attainment of the same ideal. Salvation is 
not merely individual ; it is social as well. Until 
Christians do the most and the best they can with 
themselves and for all others, they are not faithful 
to the mission which Jesus has Jaid upon all of His 
followers, and the consumunation of God’s Kingdom 
is in so far delayed. 

c. Relation to the Old Testament.—Mt 5 ™-* (ef. 
Lk 16”). The logieal relation of these verses to 
what precedes is elear; Jesus has set forth the 


new Gospel norm of life (5*'*), and has enjoined 


Ilis followers to live this life openly before the 
world (5°); now He proeeeds to show the 
relation of this new Gospel norm to the Hebrew 
norm of life whieh in the OT had eome down 
through the centuries and now held the field 
among Hlis countrymen. Since Jesus’ ideal dif- 
fered so mueh from the current scribal standard 
{as any one could see), the question easily arose 


/—not only among His opponents, the religious 


leaders ot the day, but also among those who 
‘heard him gladly ’—whether this revelation of 
God's will by Jesus was a wholly new revelation 
superseding that made by Moses and the Prophets. 
desus gave the answer to this question when He 
said, ‘ Think not that I came to destroy the law 
or the prophets; 1 came not to destroy, but to 
fulfil.’ * 


Ph 21,1 Th 5°. The phrase of v.16 72 gas busy, means either 


| ‘the light which is intrusted to youn,’ viz. the Gospel (so H. 


Holtzmann, B. Weiss), or ‘the light which you are,’ ag in v.14, 
*Mt SIT px vouonre ors %Atow xatTaAucas TOV vomoy % TOUS 
Tpogr Tas’ ox YAbov xateAvcas KAA TAxpwcas. The customary 
phrase, 6 voxeos xas 0: tpogr7a:, is a phrase which arises from the 
Jewish designation of the OT literature, the voor designating 
the first hve books, the vpop77es the reinainder; while the whole 
phrase denotes the OT in its entirety and its unity. It is 
noticeable that in Mt 517 we have the disjunctive particle 7 
instead of the nsual za: in this phrase. The variation is prob- 
ably intentional, introduced in order to sugyest that the Law 
and the Prophets were distinct portions ot the OT, and that a 


| different attitude might be assumed by the same person towards 


the two divisions—He might abrogate either one without the 
other, but He wishes to abrogate neither (so Tholuck, Meyer, 
Ibbeken, Bruce, Wendt, B. Weiss). 

While Jesus mentions ‘the Prophets’ in 517, He does not 
again refer to them throughont the whole following section, 
51848, Al] that He goes on to say pertains to the Law; He 
does not present any similar illustrations of how the teaching of 
the Prophets is to be perfected. This silence concerning the 
Prophets is explained in different ways. Achelis (Lergpredigt, 
p. 79) thinks that if what He said was trne of the Law, that He 
came not to destroy but to fulfil, a fortior? it was true of the 
Prophets. The more common eaplanation is that He passed by 
the Prophets in the remainder of His teaching at this point 
because He was much more in accord with them, and because 
the contemporaneous religious teachers paid so little attention 
to the Prophets that He did not come seriously into conflict 
with them concerning the prophetic teaching. Recently Pro- 
fessor Brizgs (Expos. Times, viil. 395) has argued that Mt 517 as 
given by Jesus stood, ‘Think not that I came to destroy the 
law: Fcame not to destroy but to fulfil,’ for ‘the Evangelist 


| added ‘*the Prophets" in order to make the statement reter to 


the whole OT. This addition destroys the nieasnre of the line, 
and has nothing in the context of this disconrse or in the ex- 


t | perience of Jesus to justify it. Me was constantly charged with 
somewhat uncertain : was it its quality to save from decay, as | 
in 2K 219. 20(so Meyer, B. Weiss), or its quality as a pleasing | 


violating the Law, but nowhere with destroying the Prophets.’ 
Bacon takes a similar view (Sermon on the Mount, pp. 87, 176). 
This hypothesis is worthy of consideration. The words % tous 
vpot%cas mizht easily have been introdnced subsequently to ronnd 
out the original utterance of Jesus, for of course He did come 
to fulfil both Law and Prophets; even though on this historical 
occasion He had spoken only of the Law, His attitude towards 
which was liable to be misunderstood and needed careful ex- 
planation. The material contained in the First Gospel has 
perhaps been retonched at several points to show Jesns as the 


expressions, cf. esp. Ig 426 496 601.2, Jn 14.5.9 §12 1255. 46, Eph 53, | tulfiller of the entire OT, and especially of tbe Prophets; tbe 


= 
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Jesns’ constant warfare during His ministry was 
net so munch against the UT standard of life in 
itself as against the interpretation of the OT 
standard which was held and tanght in tlis day. 
For hundreds of years the priests and scribes had 
been busily engaged with the legal Jiterature of 
their religion. These labours had resulted in an 
elaboration und externalization of the Law; so 
that when Jesus came the current Jewish teaching 
Was in some respects extremely perverse: (1) it 
largely ignored the Prophetic portion of the OT, 
which was the very sonl of the Hebrew history 
and Bible ; (2) it exalted legalism until Judaisin 
had become a system of precepts for the perform- 
nace of un innumerable series of ereat and small 
duties which few could know and none conld filly 
obey ; (3) it so externalized the Law that religion 
came to consist chiefly in the observance of minnte 
ceremonial performanees, while the internal, spon- 
taneous, and genuinely spiritual elements of the 
Law were neglected or ignored. Against this 
serial abuse of the OT, Jesus had on 
oecasions to assert himself, and He did so with 
veliemence. 


many | 


Tle wonld not keep their fasts (WK | 


2°); We would not observe the Sabbath according | 


to their eode (Mt [2°4, Mk 23-35, Jn 5%); Ne 
denounced, with a true prophetic insight and 
indignation, their whole legislation regarding the 
ceremonially clean and unclean (Mt 15°, Mk 7°, 
ef. Is t!°17, Mie 6&8); He continually associated with 
the sinful and the despised who did not keep the 
Law, in order to do them good (ALk 2&7), Sueh 
an attitnde on Jesus’ part towards the teaching of 
the scribes and Pharisees was involved im fis 
introduction of a higher standard. In this atti- 
tude He was not, in facet, opposing the OT; rather, 
He was defending it neainst the false interpreta- 
tion whieh had heeome current. Nevertheless, 
and quite naturally, the Jewish leaders identilied 
their conception of the OT with the OT itself— 
how conld they be mistaken abont it? Therefore 
Jesus was a traitor to the religion, the history, 
and the literature of the raee; He richly merited 
atraitors death. It seemed to them logical and 
conclusive, beeanse in their bigetry they regarded 
their own ideas and interpretations as heaven- 
penetrating and infallible, To he sure, Jesns’ 
teaching went much deeper than the mere removal 
of the rublish which had acenmulated about the 
OT during the jigging centuries ; His work did 
net consist solely in re-establishing the OT as it 
came from the hands of its makers. Bnt had the 
Jews been true to the OT in the breadth and 
height of its teaching, they would have weleomed 
Jesus instead of rejecting Him; they would have 
heen prepared to appreciate and to receive the 
fuller revelation of God's will which He brought 
into the world. 

That His Gospel was a fuller revelation, Jesus 
male abundantly plain. He did not re-enact the 
Ten Conmandments, but only re-established the 
prineiples which underlay them (Mt 22%*). Te 
abrogated snela provisions and implications of the 
Law as were adapted only to the earlier stages of 
civilization, thus: mere external conformity to 
statutes regarding moral conduct, Mt 57) 27-8 ; 
divorce, 5°; the use of caths, °°"; the practiee 
of retaliation, 5%”; the pride of race, whieh made 
men despise other nations, 5%°"8. Jn these matters, 
which He dealt with as specimen cases, Jesus re- 
vealed an attitude, a method, and certain principles 
which IIe intended to be applied to the O'F throngh- 


phrase ‘the Jaw and the prophets’ is a favourite one in 
Matthew, ecamipare 712 with Lk 61, 2249 with Mk 129], Lk 102. 
But to this argument it may be replied that the Gospels of 
Mark and Luke, heing written for use among the Gentiles, 
incorporated tradition from which many af _the distinetly 
Jewish Glenients and phrases actually emp 
been removed in the interest of a unisereal Gospel! 


q 
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out.” He did not repudiate the past, He did not 
even break with the best which the past had pro- 
duced ; dle only developed and perfeeted the high 
ideal of life whieh had found embodiment in the 
Hebrew Bible. He did not set the seal of absolute 
duty and trath npon all that the lawyivers and 
prophets had taught, bot He took np and reallirmed 
the essential ethieal principles and religious ideas 
whieh the Tlebrew laweivers had endeavoured to 
formulate and the Hebrew prophets had en- 
deavoured to instil into the lives of men. That 
Jesus regaided His own revelation of the will of 
God av immeasurably superior to that contained 
in the O'T is most strikingly expressed when He 
says, Verily | say unto you, Among them that are 
horn of women there hath not arisen a creater 
than John the Baptist; yet he that is but little 
in the kingdom of heaven is greater than le?’ 
(Mt 1!) cf also Mt 13%). To the same efleet is 
Mk 27) *= *No man seweth a yieee of undressed 
cloth on an old garment ; else that which should 
lit up taketh from it, the new from the old, and 
a worse rent is made, And no man pntteth new 
wine into old wine-skins; else the wine wall burst 
the skins, and the wine perisheth, and the skins.’ 
Full of a similar meaning, also, ix Jesus’ parabolic 
statement in Mt 13° * Every seribe who hath been 
made a disciple to the kingdom of heaven is lke 
nnto wman that is a householder, which bringeth 
forth out of his treasure things new and ob.’ + 
When, therefore, Jesus says, ‘Leame not to de- 
stroy, Init to full’ (Mt 5%7), He places in our hands 
the key to His relation to the OT, and bids us see 
the continuity of God's purpose among men, the 
eternity of right and truth, and the absolute cer- 
tainty that the Divine ideal is to develop and 
trinmph in the world. In these words 1s comprised 
all that Jesus was, and did, and tanght; they de- 
seribe Tis mission. And He felt Himself eompetent 
to perform this mighty work, this manifestation of 
God to men, because He knew Himself to be chosen 
hy God and qualilied hy Him for the conveyanee of 
this revelation. Since He was superior to all pre- 
vious revealers of trod, Tle was capable of passing 
judgment upon their teachings ; He was appointed 
to pronounce what elements in those teachings were 
of permanent and what of transient value. And 
it was also His mission to unify, to perfect, and to 
establish the whole sum of religious and ethical 
ideas among men. For this service He had the 


* Jesus attacked existing ideas, praetices, and institutions only 
fo the extent absolutely necessary for the establishment of tlis 
gospel. Many of the evils and wrongs of socicty He did not 
altempt to correct, many of the eurrent misconceptions He left 
for subsequent teachers to remove. His purpose was fo traus- 
form mankind, not to prodvee a social or political revolution, 
and lle saw most truly that this transformation was a process 
for which abundant time must be allowed (Mt 1324-33, Mk 426 2), 
His work was not destruetive hut canstructive, nat negative but 
positive, as all true work for the world is. Progress involves 
the putting aside of old bottles for new, the correction of false 
ideas and practices, the clearing away of spurious accretions, 
the defeat af those who counsel staznation ; but no one who 
follows Jesus’ exanple in advancing the Kingdom will labour 
exclusively, or even primarily, to overthraw the false, rather 
will he lovingly and trusttully devote hnnseli to the establish- 
ment of what is true, There 1s a radical differenee between a 
eritical andi a helpful attitutle in one’s work for the world. 

+ On the ioterpretation af Mt 13° see particularly Wendt, 
Lehve Jesu, it. 340, 

$ St. Paul's coneeption of the relation between the Law ane 
the Gospel is the same as that of Jesus, as may be secn in the 
Epistles to the Romans and Galatians. In Ros! St. Paul elainis 
not to annul but toestahlish the Law; nat in form and letter, 
but in substance and spirit. This is to acknowledge the preat 
law of progress, or development, in the universe. An acorn 
fulfils its mission not by reinaining an acorn, but by growing 
into ap oak. A child fulfils its mission not by remaining 3 
child, but by becominga man. So the OT Law was fulfilled an.1 
established not by continuing in literal forec when men were 
ready for something better, but by becoming in dune time 
throveh Christ a perfectect revelation (ef, Gal 445), adapted 
to the higher needs and possibilities of mankind. On the atti 


tude Of desnseaped St, Puuletosyards the Law, wee esp. art. Law 
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Divine ideal within Himself, and needed no ex- 
ternal eriterion. 

So that there seems no room for a difference of 
opinion as to what Jesus meant by saying that He 
came to ‘fnlfil’ the Law and the Prophets. He 
could not have meant that He would seeure the 
literal accomplishment of everything hoped for 
and promised in the OT, as though the OT simply 
presented a programme whieh it was His mission 
to carry out. Nor could He have meant that He 
would seeure the complete, literal observance and 
performanee of all that is commanded in the Law 
and the Prephets. Me neither did nor attempted 
to do the one thins or the other. If His Jewish 
hearers might at first understand Him to promise 
that in ‘fulfilling’ the Law and the Prophets He 
would reattirm their authority, and render and 
secure absolute obedienee thereto, He yet ex- 
plicitly and emphaticaily provided against such a 
misconstruetion of His words by what He immedi- 
ately adds in vv.!*, Jesus eould only have meant 
that He eame to ‘ fulfil’ the Law and the Prophets 
by first perfeeting them and then aecomplishing 
them. * 


In accordance with this view of Jesus’ thought in Mt 517 must 
be interpreted His words in Mt 518 19, The tormer, v.15, seems 
to say: 1 atfirm most curphatically that to the end of time t the 
OT Law, and every portion of that Law, shall remain and shall 
bs actually and conrpletely realized. The latter, v.19, seems to 
say: The minute observance and inculcation of this OT Law, in 
every statute and in every detail, is literally and strictly re- 
q ired of every member of the Kingdom of Heaven.{ Now 


* This is now the generally accepted interpretation. Tholuck, 
Bergrede, pp, 124, 126 (Eng. tr. pp. 125, 127): ‘So Christ has come 
to perfect, to fill up with religious knowledge and life, all that 
in the OT revelation existed only in ontline. ... That the ful- 
fill:ng was merely an external supplementing or improvement of 
the Law cannot be admitted ‘(see Tholnck’s entire discussion of 
Mt 517, pp, 113-131 (Eng. tr. pp. 115-131)). Bruce, Expositor's 
Greek Testament, i. 104: ‘ He brings in a lawof the spirit which 
cancels the law of the letter, a kingdom which realizes the pro- 
phetic ideals while setting aside the crude details of their 
conception of the Messianic time.’ B. Weiss, Meyer-Konun. 
a. d. Mattevgm. p.102: ‘He comes not at all to undo or to abro- 
gate ; his mission is a positive one, to provide a new [revelation 
of the will of God], in which he will hring to perfection all God's 
revelations and plans of salvation.’ Feine, Jahrb. f. Protest. 
Theol, 1885: ‘Thus he says that no essential difference exists 
between the OT revelation and his message of the Kingdom, 
but that there is aclose contiauity between them ; true religion, 
presented as an ideal in the UT, is now realized, and the Gospel 
is the fulfilment of the OT prophecy.’ Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 
333f: ‘He wonld say that he recognizes in the Law and the 
Prophets a true revelation of the will of God, and consequently 
he does not feel called upon to annul its value for others. But 
at the saine time he would affirm that he could not leave jnst as 
it stood the presentation given by the Law and the Prophets of 
this earlier revelation of God's will, and that he would not ex- 
plain and confirm that revelation in the detailed manner of the 
scribal teaching ; hut that instead he would perfect tbat revela- 
tion, so that the OT presentation of the will of God would find 
its ideal expression’ (sec Wendt's entire discussion, pp. 333-351). 
Similarly also Luther, Meyer, Hilgenfeld, Achclis, Bacon, and 
many others. Tf. Holtzmann, Cowon. u. d. Synoptiker, p. 104, 
says, concerning Mt 517; ‘It is open to question whether during 
the public life of Jesus so radical an interpretation of His 
mission could have been formulated, either in tbe positive sense 
(cf. Ro 104) or in the negative sense.’ 

t The phrase ta; a» rapirby 6 obpavec xe 49% does not define 
a terminus ad quem, but means ‘for ever,’ in the sense that He 
has no proaouncement to make as to a time when the Law shall 
he no longer valid, So Luther, Calvin, Meyer, Tholuck, lbheken, 
Lruce, B. Weiss; a contrary opinion by Achelis, Bergpredigt, 
p. 84, and Lechler, SA 1854. The former view is supported 
also by the parallel saying in Lk 1617 sczorarepay dé torav Tov 
olpesoy mat Ti¥ pny wapsaldey 4 TOV vouov few xEpaiey sere (ON 
this passage and its relation to Mt 518 see esp. Feine, Jahrb. 
f. Protest, Theol. 1885, pp. 31-35). B. Weiss, Meyer-Komin, u. d. 
Mattevgm. p. 104, says tbat in the phrase ‘till hcaven and earth 
pass away’ Jesus ‘does not indicate a point after which the Law 
shall no longer be in existence, but [this] is only a popular ex- 
pression (cf. Job 14/2) for the permanent authority of the Law. 
Since Jesus is speaking of what shall take place in the present 
world-cra, he states thot the Law can never passaway. But ofa 
continuation of the Law heyond the last wurld-catastrophe, as 
referred to in Mt 2455, nothing is here said.’ The second phrase 
bus av rovre yientes is parallel to the tas av rapialy 0 ovpavos xed 
% yz, and in meaning can only be synonymous with it. 

t Concerning the interpretation of the phrase 2; iay ovy Aten 
feiey tay ivToAav TovTwv tTwv tAcx.otwy, BD. Weiss, Meyer-Komun. 
tc. d. Mattevgm. p. 105, says ; ‘The phrase ‘‘one of the least of, 
these commandments” refers not*ta the Pharisaic distiuction | 


neither of these statements could have heen made by Jesus ; 
they are diametrically opposed to both His teaching and His 
practice. The U'T Law, as a system and as a code, He distinctly 
set aside, to supersede it with a Gospel disnensation. 1t was 
the spirit, not the letter, of the Law which Jesus approved and 
continned ; the high conceptions of God and man and the noble 
principles of moral obligation which are tanght in the OT, Jesus 
reatfirmed as true and perpetuated for ever. Do these verses 
then contain some inconsistent elements, or can their apparent 
inconsistencies be explained away? The commentators have 
commonly been satisfied with thinking that these dithcult state- 
ments in vv.!8:19 could in some manner be harmonized with 
Jesus’ other teaching and His general attitude towards the OT. 
Some have attempted to show how the Law in every branch and 
in all its minutiw was fulfilled in Christ;* others have main- 
tained that Jesus had reference to the Law only on its ethical 
side and in general, the ceremonial and predictive elements 
in the Law being passed over ;t and still others, having regard 
to Jesus’ frequent use of hyperbolical language, have held that 
these verses contain hyperbolical statements, the hyperbole 
being used not to deceive, but to iuipress the truth he wished 
to convey. But an increasing nuaiber of scholars have come 


between small and great commands; since Jesus has in v.18 
denied that there was any such distinction in fact, the refer- 
ence can only he to such commands as seem less iinportant to 
superficial observation. But these also stand in real organic 
union with the ideal contents of the whole. On the contrary, 
Achelis, Bergpredigt, p. 91: ‘It is Jesus himself who here makes 
the distinction between great and small commandinents, and in 
so far he recognized the Pharisaic (later rabbinic) distinction 
which was the object of their ardent efforts in spite of their 
tendency to regard unessential things as essential.’ The ditfi- 
culty of regarding the words of this verse as coming frou Jesus 
in just their present form is great. He did make a distinction 
in values and obligations, ef. Mt 2323 ‘Woe unto you, ye scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye tithe mint and anise and 
cummin, and have left undone the weightier matters of the 
law, judgment, and mercy, and faith : but these ye ought to 
have done, and not to have left the other undone’; see also 
Mt 2237-40, 

* Sec particularly Tholuck, Bergrede 5, pp. 142-146 (Eng. tr. pp. 
141-144], who holds that ‘more than the moral law is included 
here, as the expression Jara tv % pe xépara shows; while v.19 
indicates that the fulfilment here spoken ol extends to all the 
evroaed. To limit the meaning ol the verse to the ethical law is 
accordingly inadinissible. . . . The Redeemer can have spoken 
of the necessity of a fulfilment of the ritual law only in its 
pedagogical and typical symbolical character.’ This fulfilment 
was accomplished ‘in THis own sacrificial death, in which the 
shadowy outline of the UT sacrifices was filled np, and their idea 
realized (He 1U1).’ Similarly, ‘the idea of the theocracy is 
realized in the Church; of the priesthood, in the Chri: tian 
people; tbe passover, in the Lord's Supper; circumcision, in 
baptism ; the command to avoid the dead and the ceremonially 
unclean, in avoiding the morally dead and unclean,’ etc. 

t Achelis, Bergpredigt, p. 751. : ‘The reference here is not to 
the Law in respect of its typical prophetic element (e.g. the law 
of sacrifice), nor to the Prophets in respect of their predictions 
concerning the Messianic tuture; but to the Law and the Pro- 
phets in so far as they, corresponding to tbe new demands and 
promises of Jesus in the first section of the Sermon, embrace 
the codified demands and promises current in Israel.’ lbbeken, 
Bergpredigt 2, pp. 54,56: * That he is thinking here (v.15) especi- 
ally of the Ten Cominandments, which in the Hebrew original 
had a very munch shorter form than in the modern translations, 
is evident when he say's that not a jot or tittle shall pass away ; 
ot these short commands at least, not the smallest part couid 
be taken away. . . . The whale difficulty which is felt in this 
verse (v.19) arises from taking the expression “the law and the 
prophets” too literally, as though Jesus had intended to say that 
not the slishtest detail of the Mosaic law, including the ritual 
law, should pass away. HH he meant this, then his later life 
and especially his attitude toward the Sabbath law were entirely 
inconsistent with his words. But the phrase “the law and the 
prophets” is to be understood here in a much narrower sense, 
as siznifying only the existing legal order of the common moral 
life, an interpretation whicb 1s placed beyond doubt by the re- 
petition of this phrase in Mt 712. For if he can say, ‘‘ All things 
therefore whatsoever ye would that men should do unto yon, 
even so do ye also unto them: for this is the law and the pro- 
phets,” then it cannot be denicd that in 58 he refers only to 
those commands of the law hy means of whicb the legal order of 
the cominon society of menis maintained.’ Burton and Mathews, 
Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ, p. 1011: ‘It is evi- 
dently the moral teachings of hoth Law and Prophets that 
Jesus is speaking of, not the predictions. .. . Jesus declares his 
devotion to the Law, and its permanence in the new Kingdom, 
This Jesus could do, although he disregarded or disapproved 
certain statutes of the Law (for example, respecting fasting, 
Mk 219.20; clean and unclean meats, Mk 717-19; and divorce, 
Mt 197-9), because he identified the Law with its great principle 
of love (Mt 712 2297-49). This was to him the Law and the Pro- 
phets, and individual statutes were of value and of permanent 
authority only in so far as they embodied and expressed this 
central principle. This was just the opposite position from that 
which the Pharisecs took. They gave ail heed to the statutes 
as authoritative in themselves, and lost sight of the principles. 
Hence the conflict between them and Jesus.’ 

¢t The figurative languare should therefore be interpreted 
‘qualitatively; notiquantitatively. So apparently, though not 
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ta question tbe precise authenticity of the utterances as they 
stand reported in Mt 619 19.° The wording of Lhent presents 
the rabbinical conception of the Law as eternally and literally 
valid; t the farmulw used are those of the rabbinical phrase- 
oloyy. The statements themselves ure too likely to be mis- 
understood and to mualead the hearers. The hyperbole is tuo 
nich ip the direction of the literalisn which Ue was strenu- 
ously opposing. 

It is not nevessary (oO anppose, nor is it at all probable, that 
Mt 51%.19 was a free composition of a subsequent period. The 
Lo verses seem to have a real nucleus of something said by 
Jesus on this oceasion. But a certain Jewish-Christian colonur- 
ing they may have received in transmission. Jesus may well 
have used some strong expressions in this connexion, for the 

* purpose of attinming the Divine character and the essential cor- 
rectness of the UT revelation, and of impressing the duty of 
inembers of the Kingdom which He was establishing to recognize 
and preserve the truth thus introsted to them, And these 
words of Jesus, already more conaervative than He was accus- 
tomed to use in His yeneral teaching, may, thronyh the pro- 
cesses of transmission and translation, have taken on a still more 
vonservative tone than He had given them. When it is re- 
membered that for 15 or 20 vears after Jesus’ death the primitive 
dhsciples had no other conception of the OT than that it was 
literally and completely in force, Jesus’ teaching being only 
supplementary thereto, it is not ditleult to see how these words 
which dealt with that matter assumed a form and interpretation 
in accordance with the disciples’ conceptions of the relation of 
the New to the Old Dispeusation. In such a traosformation of 
Jesps’ words and meaning there would be no intention to tis- 
represent Him, bat rather a conscious purpose to make more 
definite what they at that time conceived Him to have meant 
by these utterances. What these verses now say is inconsistent 
with Jesus’ other teaching and with Wis practice reyarding the 
OT Law; but it is consistent with the primitive Apostolic teach- 
ing and practice of the Law, whieh maintained the former 
Jewish position, ignoring for a tine that constant aod signifi- 
eant portion of Jesus’ teaching and conduct which was agaiost 
the literal authority and the permanent observance of the OT. 


In the following verse, Mt 5°, we are again on 
firm ground. Jesus assures His hearers that the 
current conception and attainment of righteousness, 
as taught and praetised by the scribes and Phari- 
sees, Was entirely insutbeient —not enough to admit 
one tothe Kingdom of Heaven.> Instead, therefore, 
of abrogating or diminishing religions require- 
ments, as they charged against Him, Ile was, in 
fact, demanding of men a great deal more than 
they demanded, with all their beasted devotion 
tothe Law. What the character of the Pharisees’ 
righteousness was can be seen in Mt 23'%, Lk 


clearly, B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm., u. d. Maftevam, p. 104: the jot 
and tittle ‘signify in the concrete-plastic form of Jesus’ ex- 
iresston every part of the Law, however small. . . . That Jesns 
18 in mind here only the moral law, not the ceremonial law, 1s 
ao untenable view. He includes the whole Law, and contem- 
lates an antitypical fullment of the ceremonial clement in it.’ 
Vith Weiss agree Tholuck, Achelis, Feine, H. MHoltzmann, and 
others, that a distinction of moral and eeremonial portions in 
the Law, which could be separately and might he differently 
viewed, is an entirely modern one, unrecognized by Jesus and 
Mis contempornries. 

*So Baur, Strauss, Keim, Witlichen, Kostlin, Weizsacker, 
Hilgenfeld, Feine, UH. Holtzmaon, Schmiedel, Holtzmann, 
Comin. i. d. Synoptiker, p. 106, rezurcds the three verses, vv. !7-19, 
as an answer of the Evaozelist to the Pauline anti-legatism. 
Feine, Jahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 1885, pp. 26-35, argues at length 
that vv.13.19 cannot be authentic, but must be Jewish-Christian 
adblitions. Bacon, Sermen on the Mount, pp. 133-138, rejects 
v.14, hut thinks Chat v.?9 ean be explaine! here as it stands. 

t The Jews of Jesus’ day conceived the Law to be the Divinely 
reventled will of Jehovah, made known to Moses for the per- 
manent guidance of the people; it could not therefore change 
or pass away. So Tholuck, H. Hol(zmann, 8. Weiss (against 
Meyer, who ov the basis of Jer 315! thouxht that the Jews 
looked for a new law). See also Bar 4}, To 18; Philo, hte 
Mosis, ii. 656; Josephus, contya Aptonem, ii.38. Bereahith BR, 
1. 1] reads; ‘Everything has its end, the heaven and varth have 
their cnc; only one thing is excepted which has no end, and 
that is the Law.’ Shemoth R. 6: ‘Not a letter shall be 
abolished from the Law forever.’  Jtdrash Noheleth, 71. 4: 
*(The Law) shall rentain in perpetuity for ever and ever.’ 

$ lt is dulficult to understand how the words of Mt 232-3 can 
be authentic just as they stand. How could Jesus command 
the people to render complete obedience to the tcachings o! the 
eeribes and Pharisees (‘ All thingy whatsoever they bid yon, 
these do anil observe’)? Their teaching was certainly better 
than their practice, but both were essentially defective and 

Yerverse. Jesus characterized the seribes and Pharisees as 

blind,’ Mt 1815 9317.19; His whole mission was concerned with 
the estahlishment of an anti-Pharisaic ideal of belief and con- 
duct. So that we seem to have in Mt 232-5, as in M1 515.19, 9 


certain false colouring of Jesus’ lang vageathe mroditica tion of to | 
His words in transoussion to express jag) Uira’-tonecrvative k derfeocting j~—which os 
Jewish-Christian conception. — ee eS i$ 


| to have made. 
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PETS PRM. Ras eheir painfal shallowness 
and perversity, in comparison with what they 
worl have been had they lived faithful to the 
OT teaching, need nat here be deseribed, In 
vvi7 Jesus has explained the relation of Tis 
Gospel norm to that of the Law and the Prophets, 
In vy. He has contrasted His ideal standard of lite 
with that of the Pharisees. Amd now in the verses 
which follow, vv.2%, He illustrates low both the 
tPF and the Pharisaic norms fall short of that 
Divine ideal for men whieh Ie has eome to estnub- 
lish in the world. As generally enumerated, these 
illustrations are six im number, concerning: (1) 
anger, v¥.2"6 5 (2) social purity, v.27 ; (3) divorce, 
vv.5l 33 - (4) onths, vv. 7; (5) retaliation, vv" ; 
(6) love for all, vv. 8. They Wluminate the field 
of social relations between men by showing what 
principles are to determine their feelings and their 
conduct towards one another, These principles we 
may for convenience designate as the principle of 
inner righteousness, the principle of unseltishness 
and forgiveness, and the principle of universal 
love; although the first comprises really the second 
and third also. 

d. {nner Ltighteousness.—Mt 5°" (ef. Lk 12%: 
167%), The essential difference between the OT 
system and the Gospel is that between an external 
eode foreed upon one from without and an internal 
life which first develops ‘character and then mani- 
fests itself in conduct, The OT Law told what a 
man must do and must not do, mainly the latter ; 
although it contemplated right motives, it did not 
venerally formulate them or efleet them. A man 
might ‘keep all the commandments from = Iis 
youth up,’ and yet lack some essential element 
of righteousness (Mk 10%), If it is true that 
fur the ehildhuod of the race an external system 
of eonduet is alone suitable and passible, if a ehild 
niust be dealt with on the basis of precepts until 
knowledge, Judement, and conscience qualify him 
for a basis of principles, the reason for the radical 
ditlerence between the OT and the NT becomes 
clear: they belong to ditierent stazes of liuman 
development. And St. Pant is right in saying that 
‘when the fulness of time eame, God sent forth 
his Son’ (Gal 44). The OT was really and pro- 
erly superseded by the Gospel, wich enjoined 
life by principle, internal as well as esternnal 
richteousness, true eharacter as well as good con- 
duct, right thinking and right feeling as the 
source of all that one is and doves. 

Consequenily, Jesus in This teaching, recorded 
in these vv.2t, does not need to distinguish be- 
tween the OT and the seribal interpretation or 
elaboration of it, because Llis teaching supersedes 
both * and furnishes the one trne and. suflicient 
guide to hfe. ‘The seribes and Pharisees, to he 
sure, misunderstood the Law and neglected the 
Prophets, whereby their religious ideas and prac. 
tices fell far short of the OT standard. Sometimes 
Jesus tried to make His contemporaries realize 
this; ef. Mt 15°°, Jn 58 Dut Jesus did not re- 
enact the Hebrew Bible, even though it was better 
than Pharisaism. It was is mixsion to perfect the 
Law and the Prophets. He therefore let the OT 
stand as a monument of previous Divine revelation 
and earlier human development, giving in its stead 

* This is the only possible view, notwithstanding Tholock’s 
elahorate anrument, Bergrede4, pp. 156-164 (eng. tr. pp. 154- 
159], to prove that Jeans did not offer auy ‘correction of the 
Mosaic Law,’ as He taught only that ‘the righteousness of His 
disciples must go beyonod—not the Mosaic Laer, but the leat 
religion of ite reprexentatives’ (his italics). That the right- 
eovsness of His disciples mast exceed the righteoosnuss of the 
acribes and Vharisees, Jesus has distinctly said in Mt 52; but 
that their righteousness need not exceed thal commanded 
by the Mosaic Law, is a statement which deana is not reported 
Nor coukl fle have consistently so tanght, 
gsince Hy wame to fulfil thesQT not by re-ena ling it bue by 
(Tholuck’s. own view when he is iuter- 


reting Mtol7. * 
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a fuller and better revelation adapted to a higher 
stage of the world’s progress. Now and then 
Jesus had vceasion to attest the absolute truth 
and permanent value of much which the OT con- 
tained ; but these things Ie regarded as true and 
valuable, not because He found them in the OT, 
but because He knew of Himself that they were 
so. He set up an ideal of religious belief and 
conduct which was not put together out of the 
OT (however many resemblances there may have 
been), or dependent upon the OT for its truth and 
authority, but was lls own creation, resting on 
the separate foundation of Ilis own immediate 
pereeption of Divine truth and human duty. Jesus 
was not a mere restorer of a former revelation, 
lut a new authority in the field of religion and 
ethies, the hearer ot a new revelation of God to 
men. This is the explanation vf His words, * But 
lisayauntomyon yyy ie ame ate) A ne this tip 
what the people recognized when they testitied 
that ‘he taught them as one having authority, 
and not as the scribes’ (Mt 7”). 

Jesus’ ideal of human brotherhood is first illus- 
trated by an pe ee tion of the principle which lay 
behind the Sixth Commandment, ‘Thou shalt not 
kill.” In this Commandment the act of murder 
was explicitly forbidden, and the Jews eonseienti- 
ously abstained from murder ; they kept the letter 
of the preeept. But there existed also the spirit 
of the Commandment, the principle on which it 
was founded, that brethren should not hate one 
another: for it was out of hatred that murder 
eame. Since the Commandiment did not explicitly 
forbid hatred, men had allowed themselves to 
cherish anger, hatred, and contempt against others 
without regarding themselves as disobedient to 
the Law, Jesus set over against this notion thre 
emphatie teaching that all feelings of anger and 
hate are in themselves sinful, whether or not they 
take effect in acts of violenee ; they fal] under the 
condemnation and punishment of God, since This 
Kingdom cannot fully come until all men love one 
another,* And for that reason He adds in vv.2* *4 
that no aet of worship, however sacred (sueli as 

* With ob goveious (v.21) compare LXX of Ex 2015, Dt 517, 
ixovcars (v.24) refers to the reading and exposition of the OT in 
the synagognes. tos dpyesos (v.21) is a dative of indirect 
object, as nearly all scholars (against Ewald, Keim) now hold= 
‘to the ancients, i.e. to those who first received the Mosaic 
Law (so Bleek, Tholuck, Achelis), or to both those who first 
received it and also subsequent generations (so B, Weiss). 
xpots (v.1) refers to the official trial and condemnation of the 
murderer hy the appropriate Jewish court; the punishment 
was death, Ex 2132, Ly 2417, Dt 17512. opysZoueves (v.22) does 
not include or deny ‘righteous indignation,’ which has its 
proper place, cf. Mt 37, Mk 35, Eph 4%, ex», which is read in 
v.22 by Text. Recept., is not found in xB, and is rejected by 
modern editors and cominentators as a superfluous and weaken- 
ing expansion. ade¢a (v.2*) means any and every person, as 
jn 44 73.4.5 1815.21, The threefold characterization of hatred 
and punishment in v.22 seems to be cumulative: anger unex- 
pressed, anyer expressing itself in contemptuons epithet (faze = 
Nj"), and anger expressing itself in a term which implies at 
once lack of sense, character, and piety (tempi = 933 1S 2525, 
Ps 141, or AND Nu 20%, Dt 211821); while the zica refers to 
the Jocal Jewish conris (Dt 1618, Mt 1017), the cuved,+w to the 
supreme SANHEDRIN in Jerusaleni, and the tv y:evvav tou rvecs to 
the Divine judgment and its consequences. It is important to 
consider, however, that Jesus has used this triple, cumulative 
form of expression, not for the purpose of distinguishing grades 
of guilt in hatred, or of indicating how nicely punishment is 
meted ont in accordance with desert, but to make as emphatic 
as possihle His teaching that all hatred is sinfuland destructive, 
for which reason it can have no place among the members of 
God's Kingdom. So that the detailed interpretation of Mt 5% 
is more a matter of historical interest than of practical im- 
portance. Bacon, Sermon on the Mount, pp. 88f., 139, 177, 
adopts the reconstruction of v.2f which was advocated by 
Peters (Journal of Bib. Lit. 1892), according to which he would 
read the passage: ‘Ye have heard that it was said to the 
aucients, Thou shalt not kill, and whosoever killeth shall he 
amenahle to judgment. But I say unto yon, Whosoever is angry 
with his hrother shall be amenable to judgment. [Moreover, 
it was said,] Whosoever shall call his brother scoundrel shall be 
amenable to the court. [But I say unto you,} Whosoever calleth 
hiin simpleton shall be amenable to the hell of fire.’ / | 


they understood the offerings in the temple to 
be*), was acceptable to God when the tormal 
worshipper cherished ill-will against any fellow- 
man. ‘The real brotherhood is a paramonnt re- 
ligious obligation. 

It is doubtful whether vv.%:** are original in 
this eonnexion.t Neither does the setting of the 
parallel passage in Lk 12°%5% seem to be the Ins- 
torical one. ‘The saying is figurative, and may be 
interpreted in either of two ways: (1) it may 
teach that a man must put away all hatred cof 
others, and be brotherly towards them, in order 
that he may be qualified to reeeive God’s forgive- 
ness, 80 Nit 5? 64-15 1$21-%, Lik 73; or (2) it may 
teaeh that sueh banishment of i]]-will is a matter 
of common prudence, in order that a man inay get 
on well in his social relations (this in addition to 
the truth already stated in vv." that the pntting 
away of hatred was also a Divine command to 
men).t Either interpretation contains truth, and 
has a genera) bearing upon the subject here under 
diseussion in the Sermon. 

The second illustration whieh Jesus uses, vv.27 *8, 
for inenJcating true righteousness in human re- 
lations is the Seventh Commandment (Ex 20%, 
Dt 535). This statute forbade the violation of the 
marriage union. It was supplemented by the 
Tenth Commandment (Ex 27, Dt 57), which 
forbade a man to desire another's wife. The two 
commands together went far towards preserving 
the peace and purity of the home. Jesus, huwever, 
set Ilis own teaehing in sharp eontrast with even 
this hich teaching ot the Seventh Commandment, 
| forbidding a man to look with lustful eyes upon a 


woman. ITlis demand exceeds that of the OT in 
two respects : (1) it insists not only upon abstention 
from the act, but upon the repression of all wrong 
thoneht and desire (in this going much deeper 
than even the Tenth Commandment) ; (2) it for- 
bids impure thonghts and desires on the yart of 
any one. For while yuvatca and ¢yoixevoer (v.*) 
might be taken in a limited sense as referring only 
to those who are married, it is inconceivable that 
Jesus could have given a ditlerent standard for the 
uninarried ; and it is altogether probable that, in 
setting ont the prineiple and ideal of social purity, 
He had in mind the whole society in which this 
principle and ideal must be realized. A narrow 
interpretation, whieh would limit His teaching 
exelusively to what would be wrong for a married 
man to do or think, would be eontrary to Jesus’ 
method and intention. Sveial purity is an equal 
obligation of men and women, of married and un- 
married. And Jesus elearly had in mind to estab- 
lish by this teaching the absolute necessity for the 
Kingdom of pure social thought and conduet on 
the part of every member.§ 


—— 


* Jesus in speaking to Jews appealed, no donbt often (cf. Mt 
65.17 715 1041 1817), to their reverence for the temple with its 
sacrificial system, and to their many religious ideas and cus- 
toms. In doing so He did not signify that He shared all these 
ideas and practices with them. Jesvs is not reported by the 
Gospels as ever offering a sacrifice or otherwise taking part in 
the customary temple worship (cf. Mt 126 7); He went to the 
temple, hut only to teach. Had the contrary veen the caxe, 
the First Gospel could hardly have failed to tell of it, beesanse 
this Gospel is interested to show how close Jesus bronght Him- 
self to the Jews of His day. 

t They are regarded as compiled material by Neander, Witti- 
chen, Feine, Godet, H. Holtzmann, Wendt, B. Weiss, Bacon ; 
while all these suholars except Godet and Wendt regard vv.23. 24 
as also extraneous to the Seraion. 

t For the former view, Jerome, Calvin, Luther, Bengel, and 
others ; for the latter view, Chrysostom, Tholuck, Achelis, H. 
Holtzmann, B. Weiss, and others. 

§ Jesus is not here attempting to define the relative sinful- 
ness of lust ‘and the performance of Inst ; it would he a perverse 
and false inference that the former is as bad as the latter, for 
the Instful look does not produce the fearful consequences 
which follow the lustful act. What Jesus means is, that the 


entertaining of impure thonght and desire is in itself a heinous 
sin, quite a8 bad as men commonly supposed adultery itself 
'f to be... i 
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The logical relation of vv. 8 to the two pre- 


ceding verses is not close, whieh lias Jed some | 


scholars to regard Lhem as extraneous matter in 
this discourse. There are parallel sayings in Mt 
Is") MK 47) Dutin hoth these plaees also the 
Juissage seems to be only partinily relevant, The 
words are figurative and hyperboheal. Jesus 
nieans to say with great emplinsis that no etlort 
and ne sacrifice * are to be considered too creat for 
amanin his struggle to master his lower nature 
und to seeure the supremacy of his hicher, better 
self. Until aman brings his body into subjection to 
his spirit, he fails both individually and socially of 
what God requires ef him (ef. 1 Co 62", Gal 5'), 

The tenching concerning divorce, contained in 
vv.) appears also in connexion with a speeitic 
historical occasion in Mt 198%=Mk fol, while 
the Lukan parallel 16'° is entirely unconnected. 
Not a few modern scholars have come to regard 
the Jater Matthivan setting as the original one, 
ex phuning 5°) as an importation into the Sermon 
for the purpose of bringing Jesus’ teaching about 
divorce into immediate connexion with His general 
ethical discourse, and also to place side by side 
What He taught coneerning the closely related 
subjects of adultery and diverce.t This seems the 
more probable view, but the teaching is the same 
whether given in the Sermon on the Mount or 
under sume other eireumstances, Divoree was a 
subject of discussion in Jesus’ day. The two rab- 
himesal schools headed by Shammiai and Hillel, in- 
terpreting Dt 24! 2% premulgated dillerent opinions 
concerning the proper grounds of divorce: the 
former school was more strict, allowing divorce 
only in ease of adultery and other serious moral 
offences; the latter school allowed divorce on almost 
any pretext which the husband might indicate. 
Ttemarriage after divorce was considered proper by 
both schools.§ It was therefore a matter of lively 
interest what attitude towards divorce wouhl be 
assumed by the new Teacher, who was independent 
of hoth Hillel and Shammai, and had had ne rab- 
binical training. The Pharisees undertook te dis- 
cover Jesus’ position by their question: ‘7s it 
lawful for a man to put away his wife?’ (so Mk 
10°, while Met 19° adds ‘for every cause’). Jesus 
in reply (Mk 10°: 4) first directs their attention (if 
Mark's order is to be followed instead of Matthew's) 
to the OF teavhing on the subject contained in Dt 
24! *) where divorce and remarriage are allowed 
for good cause, the divorce being testified by a 
formal decument. But then Ile goes on to show 
(Mk 10°8) that this permission of divorve was only 
a concession to a low moral stage of the people, 
that the Divine ideal of marriave as revealed in 
Gn 22° was un inseparable union of man and 
wife, both spiritually and physically.) This ideal 


* The words are not to be understood literally, as though 
Jesus enjoined the mutilation of the body. Lust would not be 
removed by the destruction of the physical eve or hand. Nor 
do the eye aml hand stand for specific kinds of evil dusire. 
These concrete figurative utterances, as so frequently in Jesus’ 
teavhing, have only a yveneral purpose to fix and impress one 
idva of nioral duty. 

t So Bleek, Olshansen, Kistlin, Godet, Feine, Ibheken, JI. 
Moltzmann. That the words helong to the Sermon is held by 
Meyer, Achrlis, B. Weiss, Wendt, Bacon, and many others. 

$0n Dt 24!-2 we read: ‘When a man taketh a wife, and 
marrieth her, then it shall be, if she find no favour in his eyes, 
because he hath fonnd some unseemly thing in her, that he 
shall write her a bill of divorcement, and give it in her hand, 
and send her out of his house. And when she is departed out 
of his house, she may yo and be another man‘s wife.’ 

§ On the Jewish marriage laws and practice sve Josephus, 
dnt. iv. viii. 23; Vita, § 76. Also ef. Wunsche, Eridnutertng 
der Evangelien, pp. 52-57 ; Kalersheim, Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah, j. 352-354, ii, 332-334; Thotuek, Bergrede 5, pp. 227- 
234 (Eng. tr. pp. 247-221}; andl art. Marriaor in vol. iii. 

Tholuck, Bergrede 5, p. 239 [Eog. tr. p. 225), thus states the 


biblical iden of marriage: ‘Marriage is a Divine institution, 
having for its aim to briag man ood woman to an indissoluble 
unity ot body and spirit, that they mayithdsandoudlly coud 
plement cach other, and Jay the foundatiow of a fondly 2_ { 
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conception of marriage desus now selemnly re. 
allirms and promulgates as His own teaching. 
According to Mk lu! !? (ef. Mt 19) desus 
subsequently spoke further on the subject in 
private to His disciples, forbidding remarriave 
after divoree. This would be a corollary ot [His 
previous statement, for separation might not poe- 
vent ultimate realization of the marriage ileal be- 
tween the husband and the wife, while remarriage 
would effectually prevent such a realization. Mueh 
uncertainty, however, exists as to just what Jesus 
suid about remarriage.* The parallel passages to 
Mk 102) which appear in Mt 5 19", Lk 16°, are 
in serious disagreement, and there is alse difliculty 
in determining the hest textual reading in some 
Places. These variations indicate an agitation of 
Lhe suljeet of divorce among the primitive Chris- 
tians, and an attempt to formulate Jesus’ ideal of 
marriage into practical rules of eonduet for specilic 
cases. The words of Jesus on remarriage, so vari- 
ously reported, reflect the dillerent views on the 
subject which were current among the Christians 
While our Gospels were in process of formation. 
The fact seems to be, that Jesus in is teaching 
concerning marriage is dealing with the principle 
and the ideal of marriage, rather than enacting 
legal statutes in regard to it. The whole treat- 
ment of Ilis words as marriage legislation, which 
beyan with lis disciples and has continued to the 
present day, is a mistake, and has led to confusion, 
nardship, contradiction, and strife. Jesus here, 
as always, Was setting forth the will ef God for 
men in revealing the purpose and the Divine con- 
ception of the institution of marriage. Ile there- 
fore establishes the ideal of marriage as a pericet, 
permanent union in body and spirit, and enjoins 


* In Mt 53° 199 there is a striking addition to the words of 
Jusus as recorded in Mk 102, Lk 1618 ; ef. also 1 Co 710.11, This 
exceptive plirase rasextos Acyou vopriias OF ey, ivi vopyee is taken 
to mean that in the vase of adultery Jesus eaplicitly permitted 
the divorce and remurrjaze of the innocent party. But this 
Matthean addition falls under suspicion for four reasons : (1) the 
Matlthwan account 10%, with which 5°). 382 js probably to be 
associated, is distinetly secondary and divergent from that of 
Mk 10112; (2) this exceplive phrase is significantly absent from 
the accounts in Mark, Luke, anid Paul ; (3) the exception is of 
a slatutory nalure, while Jesns is establishing the principle and 
the ideal of marriage ; (4) in accordance with Jusus’ general 
teavhing, adultery is not in itselfa suttivient ground for divorce. 
Consequently, the opinion is becoming strongly supported that 
these words of the Matthew passayes are a mollifying interpre- 
tation put upon Jesus’ teaching hy a generation or group of 
Christians who took His words as o new marriage leislation, 
and reyarded the statute as intolurably severe Qo Hlevk, 
de Wette, Schneckenburger, Bruce, Heinriei, HL. Weiss, If. 
Holtzmann, Weodt, Schmiedel, Bacon). In this case Mark 
and Luke unite in preserving Jesus’ actual words, whieh aid 
down a principle and not a statute, leaving the applicntion of 
this principle, as of others, to he worked out accordiny to the 
possibilities of the circumstances in any given instanve (vf. Mal 
21416). Similarly Bacon (Sermon on the Mowat, pp. 117, 177 £.). 
Other seholars hold that the exceptive phrase in Matthew is an 
interpolation, but only states explicitly what was already imn- 
plied us true in the nature of the case, that the nvt of adultery 
actually destroys the marriage union and is the divorce, instend 
of being merely a proper ground of divorce (so Mever, Tholuck, 
KE. lfanpt, B. Weiss) But adultery cannot be in itself a 
proper grouml for divorce on Gospel principles. In a case of 
adultery, divorce might be nevvssary it the offending: party 
persisted in this vvil conduct, wiltally regardless of all moral 
sense and duty. Suppose, however, that afler the wrong had 
been done, the guilty party became truly repentant, and re- 
solved upon a right life henceforth? The Gospel requires merey 
rather than justicv, love rather than revenge; forgiveness, 
patience, and long-suffering. The prophet Hosea, in his trying 
marriage relation, had discovered the Divine principle involved 
in such vuses, and had recogaized that in dealing lovingly and 
forgivingty with a wayward wife he was following tiod's own 
method with Ihis wayward children ; cf. also Jer 31-15, Jesus 
most impressively taught that love, gentleness, and forziveness 
were to charavterize the true Christian. even in a case of 
adultery) for He said to the adulteress : ‘Neither do ] eondenin 
thee; go, sinno more.’ Such teaching secmed to the carly 
Church quite too lenient, so that this incident with its teachiog 
failed to find a pee in the Gospels until the 2nd cent., and 
then not a suitable one. Jesus’ treatment of this woman has 
been lost sight of in the interpretation of His words concerning 
Aworwe ThE hard spitk obs €ngerinve hag ruled men's thoughts 
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all the married to strive for the attainment of 
this ideal. He did not enter into the casuistry 
of the matter, but fixed the principle. How 
far in actual ecclesiastie or civie legislation, at 
any given period or place, the ideal can be 
practically formulated and demanded, He left 
for the decision of those upon whom the ad- 
mIninistration of such matters devolved. Marriage 
and divorce regulations, upon which the welfare 
of soviety so largely depends, must embody the 
Divine ideal to the fullest extent made possible 
by the stage of spiritual, moral, and social pro- 
gress concerned. nd Christian people mnst never 
fail to apply to themselves this Divine marriage 
ideal ; however low the current conception of mar- 
riage may be, or whatever laxity the civic laws 
may permit, the disciples of Christ can never con- 
duct themselves according to any standard but 
that set hy Him. Not that they must regard His 
teaching as statutory and divorce as never per- 
missible ; but that the act of divorce would be a 
confession of complete failure to attain His ideal, 
so that the highest degree of effort, patience, 
endurance, and self-sacrifice should be used tn 
order to accomplish the permanence and the per- 
fection of a marriage union when undertaken. In 
addition, Christian ae must uphold Jesus’ mar- 
riage ideal in the world, striving by every means 
to secure its increasing recognition and realization 
in socicty at large. Tor only in these ways can 
the Kingdom of God fully come. 

The next subject dealt with in the Sermon is the 
use of Oaths (Mt 5°97), The oath or vow was a 
frequent type of expression in al] antiquity, and 
its use has diminished little with the passing of 
centuries. In its origin the oath was a solemn 
relixious act, in which God—or some object sacred 
to Him or through Him—was invoked as a witness 
of the truth of an utterance or the sincerity of a 
)Tromise, and as an avenger of falsehood and of 
non-fulfilment of the promise. The use of the 
oath and vow is recognized and approved in the 
OT (cf. Ex 22", Dt 6% ]0*, Ps 63", Is 45%, Jer 4°, 
and He 6}8), and the commands concerning them 
look towards the preservation of their religious 
character and solemn function. This was the 
intent of the Third Commandment, ‘Thou shalt 
not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain’ 
(Ex 207, Dt 54), in which all misuse of the oath is 
forbidden, as where an vath is taken thoughtlessly 
or maliciously, or to eover falsehood.* In the 
sane tenor are Lv 19 ‘ Ye shal] not swear by my 
name falsely, su that thou profane the name of thy 
God,’ and Nu 302‘ When a man voeweth a vow unto 
the Lord, or sweareth an oath to bind his soul with 
a bond, he shall not Lreak his word; he shall do 
according to all that proceedeth ont of his mouth.’ t 
The form of Jesus’ expression in Mt 5° takes up 
the substance, though not the exact form, of these 
OT teachings. The Jews of Jesus’ day made most 
extravagant use of the oath, both in frequency and 
in variety ; some oaths were regarded as binding 
and some as not binding, the ditlerence of form 
being purely technical. + 

Christ denounced this casnistry as perverse in 
the extreme (Mt 23!**2), And in this passage of 
the Sermon He has the intention of sweeping away 
the whole system of oaths as resting upon a false 
theory, namely, that a man night use two qualities 
of statement: one with the oath, which pledged 
him to truth or fulfilment; and one without the 
oath, whieh required neither truth nor fulfilment. 
As against this double-dealing and authorization 


* On the interpretation of the Third Commandinent, see Coffin, 
Journal of Bib, Lit. 1908, pp. 166-188 ; art. DecaLoausE in vol. i. 

+ See, further, Lv 54, Nu 301-16, Dt 2321-23, Jy 1129-39, Jer 79, 
Ezk 17)8, Zec 53.4 817, Mal 39. 

t See Wunsche, Eriauterung der Evangelien, pp. 57-60, 248- 
292; Edersheim, Life and Timesof Jesus the Messiah, i, 17-216 


of falsehood, Jesus demands that a man shall speak 
only the truth, and implies that an oath is not only 
unnecessary, but harmful, This interpretation of 
Mt 587 is that of the early Fathers and of the 
majority of modern commentators,* We find the 
same teaching, with close similarity of words, in 
Ja 5 *DBut above all things, my brethren, swear 
not, neither by the heaven, nor by the earth, nor 
by any other oath: but let your yea be yea, and 
your nay, nay; that ye fall not under judgment.’ 
That Jesus submitted to the high priest’s oath at 
His trial (Mt 26°), as a matter ot the moment's 
necessity, is in no way against this interpretation. t 
Jesus forbids oaths not as statutory legislation, so 
that the taking of an oath is sinful; but in prin- 
ciple, on the ground that a man is accountable to 
God for every utterance (Mt 12°87), Hesets forth 
the ideal of truthfulness which is to be striven for 
and ultimately accomplished. A Christian can 
have no need of an oath. If in the present stage 
of civilization oaths are still necessary for civie 
purposes then Christians must seek to establish a 
ligher standard of honesty in speech, according to 
which a man’s simple word will be the best possible 
guarantee of the truth and performance of what 
he says. 

e. Unselfishness and Forgiveness.—Mt 5°" = Lk 
6°. %, The OT Law did, in fact, provide that punish- 
ment should be in degree and kind, ‘an eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth’; thus we read in 
Ex 21° «Thou shalt give lite for life, eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for fout, 
burning for burning, wound for wound, stripe for 
stripe’; as also Lv 2477), Dt 1967.¢ This dex 
talionis was understood to apply to all relations of 
men. And not only that, tor God Himself was 
believed to be retributive in His punishment, so 
that when men could not themselves execute the 
just penalty God could be appealed to for visiting 
retribution upon one’s enemics ; cf. Dt 28°68 25!7), 
Ps 35°38 4110-1 596-11 Gg). = 6922-28 787% 21. 60-66 1098-15, 
Jer 17 18%, La 3-8, This primitive conveption 
aud type of justice was probably required, at least 
in principle, by the conditions of the earliest 
civilization to which it ministered. When the 
modes of punishment subsequently changed, and 
penalties were executed no Jonger in kind but in 
some suitable equivalent, it still remained true 
that the punishment was meant to be retributive 
and equal to the crime. It is only in modern 
times that there has come in a new conception of 
punishment, according to which society is to be 
protected, not by avenging the wrong in kind or 
degree, but by reforming the evil-doer. This 
higher type of justice, based upon the principle of 
forbearance and helpfulness, also found recognition 
in Jsrael. The deeply spiritual] saw that God's action 
was in love, merey, and forgiveness, and they 
plead for a like principle of treatment aniong men ; 
so Lv 19!8 Thou shalt not take vengeance, nor bear 
any grudge against the children of thy people’; 
It 32 *Venveance is mine, and recompense,’ ?.¢. 
God's; Pr 20% ‘Say not, | will recompense evil : 
wait on the Lord, and he shall save thee’; cf. 


*So Justin, Irenens, Clement Alex., Origen, Jerome, Augus- 
tine ; of our own day, Meyer, Achelis, bruce, B. Weiss, 11. Weiss, 
and others; see esp. Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii, 210-213 [Eng. tr. 1. 
269-273). For the view that Jesus did not forbid all oaths, 
but only their misuse, thereby simply re-establishing the OT 
teaching, may be cited Luther, Calvin, Bengel, Stier, Ewald, 
Keim, Tholuck, 11. Holtzmann holds that Mt 5°3-37 is intended 
to forbid all oaths, bnt attributes this tone to the Essenic 
tendencies of the First Evangelist rather than to Jesus, whose 
purpose was only to rebuke the profusion and casuistry of the 
Pharisaic practice. 

+St. Paul's use of the oath, 2Co 123 1131, Ro 19, Gal 12, 
1 Th 25, and elsewhere, is simply a continuation of the OT and 
Jewish custom in its best use; the primitive Christians in this, 
as in many other respects, failed to rise at once to the apprecia- 
tion and attainment of Jesus’ ideal. : 

't Similarly the Yammurabi Code (c. 2250 B.c.), Nos. 196, 200. 
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also 2 K 67-3, La 377° But the love of retalia- 
tion, the zeal for exeeuting vengeance, and the 
mission for seeing strict Justice done without delay, 
wid the field in both OT and NT times, And 
consequently, when Jesus came, He found little of 
the true spirit and service of brotherhood, 

Against this false and hateful temper of men 
Jesus set His prineiple of unsellishness and for- 
giveness, following out the higher coneeption pre- 
sented in the OF, and requiring that by this 
principle all men shall determine all their conduct 
towards one another. In order to make Ilis 
meaning more explicit and clear, Jesus used four 
concrete ilustrations (Mt 5°}, in them: suggesting 
what kind of conduet would result from living by 
this principle. The illustrations, of course, are 
figurative, and are to be interpreted not literally 
but in their main idea.* A man is not to be 
thinking constantly of his own rights, as though 
the chief aim of Ins life was to avenge injustices 
and slights towards himself (v.%); he must be 
willing to endure wrongs, to sacrilice his feelings 
and huis pussessions, in erder to avoid trouble with 
others (v.); he must be ready to labour freely 
and unselfishly for the good of others, without 
expecting reeompense (v.*!); he is not to be of a 
urasping, penurious disposition—rather lhe is to 
assist others in every reasonable way (v.*).+ 

In this principle of forgiving love and unselfish 
servies lies the essenee of Jesus’ ethical teaching ;* 
it has been well called ‘the seeret of Jesus.’§ On 


* In Jn 1822. 3 it can he seen that Jesus did not have in mind 
literal non-resistance, since tle did not Himself practise it. 
That certain individuals (most recently Tofstoi) and sects 
(Anahaptists, Mennonites, Quakers) have taken these sayings 
literally, as statutes to be obeyed, is not to the credit cither of 
their knowledge of the teaching of Jesusor of theirown conmon- 
sense, Such literalisin is the perversion of Jesus’ method and 
inteot, ancl is one of the worst enemies of the Gospel, for it 
holds up the teaching of Jesus to the ridicule of all sane, 
thinking men. 

t In v.58! the ra rowrpa canoot be the Evil One (as thought by 
Chrvsoston: and Theophylact), for Jesus would have him for 
ever resixted ; it might be regarded? as a ovuter nouo, referring 
to evil in general (so Augustine, Luther, Calvin, Mwald, Achelis, 
Kahel); but probably the evil man is meant who offers the 
indignities and demands described ; cf. roxpocs in v.45 and Lk 
65.45 (30 H. Holtzmann, Nosgen, 1B. Weiss). The diay crayora 
of Met 59 is altered in Lk 62 to simply ry» csayore, since the first 
blow would naturally be given by'the right hand upon the left 
eheek. In v.29 xpibyya: means to bring a legal action against 
one (ef. 1 Co 61), in order to secure property of some kind from 
him. The xia (433) was the common Oriental nnder-garment 
worn next the body, while the iaariev (392%', 133) was the more 
costly and elegant tunic or over-gannent (cf. art. Dress); that 
is, if a mao altempts to get from yau hy law a little property, 
give hin much in order to avoid quarrel and liligation with 
him. lo the Luke parallel (6) the idea of a Jawsnil is replaced 
by that of a personal assault, in which case the outer garment 
would first he takeo, after which the inner garment was to be 
Offered. In v.4l the ayyareeu (cf DB. Weiss, Meyer-Kouniuna, 
u, d. Hattengin, in lve.) refers to ottieial impressment for tem- 
porary service, 2 common practice in that dav (Mt 2782); Jesus 
uses it as a figure to teach that men must assist others by 
generously given and willing service. Luke does not have this 
verse, perhaps bheeause it was liable to be misunderstood as | 
hterally referring to legal requisitions instead of thyuratively to 
all social relations. In v.42 js added a fourth illustration which, 
because it is somewhat loosely joined to the preceding, and ont | 
of deference to the numbher 3, has been regarded by some 
scholars (Ewald, H. Hollzmann, Kostlin, Wittichen) as a re- 
maining fragment of a separate section of this discourse, treat- 
ing of the interpretation of the Eighth Commandment, they 
would therefore insert hetween v.4] and v.42 something like 
this, drawn fron: Ex 201, Lt BIY 2415 yeodears, ors sppilx- 
ov xA pO, aTOdareS Bi Td iuatIOy Tia TIWye: bye Bs Alpe vue Tw 
aizourts, ete. This peRieneton of v.47 has oot, however, found 

eneral acceptance, being specifically rejected by Tholuek, 
Meyer, Feine, B. Weiss, and others; Luke has the saying in | 
the same connexion as Matthew, and it joins well enough, 
logically, to vv.33-41, The verse does not refer, at least directly, 
to the leoding of money without requiring the payment of | 
interest (so Feine, on the basis of Ex 224-27, Lv 2587, Dt 157 | 
23%), ayainst Tholuck, B. Weiss). 

$ See esp. Hurnack, Das Wesen des CAristentume, 1901, pp. 
45-47 (Eng. tr. pp. 0-74]. 

§$ Matt. Aroold, Literature and Dogma, p. IS1f. 
Mt 261958. Mk 831-37, Lk 954 55, and cf. Is 506 531-12, 
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this principle God acts towards men, and on this 
a men must act towards one another. 
desus not only taught this standard of life, but 
Ife realized it in [lis ministry and in His death, 
thereby hecoming the perfect example of lmman 
love and service. These are the qualities which 
make true brotherlioed. One cannot for a moment 
suppose that Jesus, in setting forth this prineiple 
as the supreme guide in men’s dealings with one 
another, had the intention of overthrowing the 
civic laws which society requires for its preserva- 
tion and welfare; any suel interpretation would 
reduce Ilis snyings to ubsurdity. What He pur- 
posed was to make men recognize the wretchednexs 
of a standard of conduct which rests upon the 
ideas of revenge and retaliation, of for ever insist- 
ing upon one’s rights and one’s dignity, of working 
only for one’s self nnd never for others, of getting 
as much and giving as Httle as possible. Civic 
laws and private practice must aceept this teaching 
of Jesns and embody it, not necessarily in the same 
way, but to the same end. * 


* Similarly Bacon, Sermon on the Mount, pp. 109-114: ‘The 
Sermon is not legislative, as our First Evangelist seems to regard 
it, but prophetic, It does not enaet, but interprets. It does 
not lay down rules, but opens up principles. . . . Matthew, as 
we have scen, is quite absorbed in the relation of the new Torah 
to the old. So much so that he fails to appreciate that his 
material iy not really a serics of new enactments, hut in reality, 
just as Luke perceives, a simple application to the situation of 
that one principle which Jesus elsewhere enunciates more 
hricfly ; and not then as enacting something new, but as ex- 
plaining the old [Mt 22%5-40].") Mt 522-5 gives ‘illustrations of 
the one principle which Jesus saw in “Call the Law and the 
Prophets," and saw as well in all nature and history, that the 
divine calling is to ministering love and service—that and that 
alone.’ Thayer, Journal of Bibl. Lit, 1900, p. 140: ‘Jesus is 
not intent on giving precepts, but wonld lay emphasis on prin- 
ciples. The distinction between the two is most inportant. A 
precept is a direction respecting a given action; it is definite, 
precise, specific, fitting and belonging to particular eases. A 
principle, on the other hand, is comprehensive aod fundamental ; 
It prescribes, not particular actions, but a course of conduct. 
... Aprecept bids him do, a principle traios him to be; and 
so begets that inwardness and continvity which are essential to 
eharacter.' B. Weiss, Neyer-Kowm, ti. d. Matteugm. in toe. : 
‘Jesus explains that Mis will, as He would have it fulfilled in 
the hiagdom of God, demands the forhearing, self-forgetf{ul love 
which renounees all standiog on one's rights and desire for 
retaliation. Jesus illustrates the general principle by concrete 
examples, which are not to be understood as literal commands to 
he obeyed, but as setting forth a gencral standard according to 
the main idea contained in them.’ Tholuck, Bergrede5, p. 291 
[Eng. tr. pp. 269, 270): ‘The commande in vv.59-42 are to he 
regarded as only conerete illustrations of the state of mind and 
heart required... . Tt is only the spirit of revenge that our Lord 
condeoins, and therefore il is not joconsisteot with His command 
to seek the pee soy of the law.’ Burton and Mathews, 
Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ, p. 105: ‘Some have 
niderinken to apply such sayings as ‘‘ Resist not him that is 
evil,” and ‘'Give to him that asketh of thee,” literally as fixed 
rules. But this is utterly to misinterpret Jegsna This whole 
disvourse js a criticism of the Pharisees for making mornlity 
consist in a literal keeping of the rules of the OT. I¢ is im- 
possible to suppose that It simply imposes a new set of rules. 
Uthers, feeling that a literal ohedieove to these rules is impoe- 
sible, if not also haraiful, give up all attempt to obey the 
teachiogs of this discourse. Roth are wrong. (Jesus teaches 
here} the prinerple, which we ought always to strive to follow, 
The single precepts are intended to correct the selfishness and 
Nurrowness that Jesus saw abont Ilim, anc to point out some of 
the ways in whicb the principle may he applied. They, too, are 
to be obeyed, alwass in spirit, and in letter when such an 
obedience is consistvot with the principle. If a mao would 
follow Jesus, he ust not resist an chemy in a spirit of re- 
venge ; oor should he refuse to give to a beyyar from a selfish 
motive. 1f he resist or withhold, he ust do so because love, 
regard for the highest well-being of society in general, requires 
it’ Plummer, Conor. on Luke, po 185. ‘The four precepts 
here given (6.3) are startling. 1t is impossible for cither 
governmeots or individuals to keep them. A State which 
endeavoured to shape its policy io exact accordance with them 
would soon cease to cxirt; and if individuals acted in strict 
obedience to them, society would be reduced to anarchy. 
Violence, robbery, and shameless exaction would he supreme. 
The inference is Unat they are not precepta, but iNustrationa 
of principles. Thev are in the form of rules; but ax they 
cannot be kept as rules, we are compelled lo look beyond the 
letter to the spirit which they embody. If Christ had given 
necae which could be kept literally, we might easily have 
rested content with observing the Ictter, and have never pene: 
trated to the spirit. What is the spirit? Among other things, 
atbis £! that syasap gents winds funal Lo part with our proy erly 
mudtweverte a. persdcuol Bottey; so far as we are concerned, 
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J. Unwersal Love. —Mt 5% = Lk 677-28. 82-36, 
When Jesus begins this sixth paragraph illustra- 
tive of His statements in Mt 5'-”. with the words 
‘Ye have heard that it was said, Thon shalt love 
thy neighbour and hate thine enemy,’ He is not 
quoting preeisely any OT or extra-biblieal utter- 
ance on reeord (ef. Sir 18), The elause ‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour’ is found in Ly 198 ‘Thou shalt 
not take vengeance, nor bear any grudge against 
the ehildren of thy people, but thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” But the further clause, 
‘and hate thine enemy,’ while not appearing in 
that form, is really implied in the words ‘the 
ehildren of thy people,’ whieh fixes a national 
limitation upon the teaehing in the Levitiens 
passage. There was on the part of the Hebrews 
a profound contempt and disregard of other nation- 
alities (ef. Dt 23°-* 25179 the Book of Jonah, esp. 
3-4"), So that the phrase ‘hate thine enemy’ 
justly characterized the prevailing OT conception 
of social duty (in spite of oeeasional efforts towards 
a larger idea, Ex 234 5), the ‘enemy’ signifying 
any foreigner who did not enter into Hebrew prac- 
tices, and the ‘hatred’ sienifying their superior 
disdain for other peoples. The same hatred towards 
all Gentiles was felt by the stricter Jews of Jesus’ 
day ; and the Pharisaic pride and exelusiveness 
went so far as to include in the sphere of their 
hatred the lower classes among the Jews them. 
selves who did not satisfactorily observe the Law 


- 


(Jn 7° ‘This multitude which knoweth not the 
law are aecursed ’). 
When Jesus sets over against this national bigo- 


we must be willing to suffer still more and to surrender still 
more. It is right to withstand and even to punish those who 
injure us; but in order to correct them and to protect society, 
not because of any personal animus. It is right also to with. 
hold our possessions frum these who without good reason ask 
for them; but in order to check idleness and effrontery, not 
because we are too fond of our possessions to part with them. 
So far as our personal feeling goes, we ought to he ready to offer 
the other cheek, and to give without desire of recovery what- 
ever is demanded or taken from us. Love knows no limits hut 
those which love itself imposes. When love resists or refuses, 
it is because compliance would be a violation of love, nat hecavse 
it would involve loss or suffering.’ Gore, Sermon oa the Mount, 
p. 103f. : ‘We may truly say that the Sermon gives us a social 
law for Christians. That is true in this sense: the Sermon 
gives us principles of action which every Christian must. apply 
and reapply in his social conduct. But just becanse it embodies 
motives and principles and does not give lexal enactments, it must 
appeal in the first instance to the individual, to his heart and 
conscience ; and it is only as the character thus formed must 
set itself to remodel social life on a fresh basis, that the Sermon 
can hecome a social law for Christians. You cannot take any 
one of its prescriptions and apply it as a soeia] law at once. 
You cannot take the maxim, “ If a man sinite thee on the one 
cheek, turn to him the other also,” or, “ If aman take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloak also,” and make it obligatory on 
Christians as a rule of external conduct, without upsetting 
the whole basis of society, and without ignoring a contrary 
maxim which our Lord gives us in another connexion. But 
each of the maxims can be taken to the heart and conscience of 
the individual, to become a principle of each man’s own char- 
acter and conduct, and theu to reappear, retranslated into 
social action, according to the wisdom of the time, or the 
wisdom of the man, or the wisdom of the Church.’ 

Ht is difficult to understand how Dr. Sanday (art. JESUS 
Curist, vol. ii. p. 621) can say: ‘The ethical ideal of Christi- 
anity is the ideal of a Church. It does not follow that it is 
also the ideal of the State. 
admit that parts of it would become impracticable if they were 
transferred from the individual standing alone to governments 
or individuals representing society.’ A similar view was advo- 
cated by the Bishop of Peterborough inthe Fortnight! y Review, 
Jan. 1890. This misconception of Jesns' teaching seems to 
arise out of a confusion of principles with precepts. Sovial 
ethies and individual ethics cannot rest upon different prin- 
ciples; but the principles of ethics will call for different out- 
workings in concrete cases of their application—and this will be 
as true for individuals as for society. The people acting collec. 
tively through their governing officials (the State) are required 
to act according to precisely the same ethical standard as when 
they are acting individually; namely, they are hound to obey 
the prineiples of forgiving kindness to all (Mt 521-24), of n:oral 
purity (526), of protection of marriage (53!f), of honesty in 
speech (583-37), of an absence of the revengeful spirit (55%), of 
long-suffering (549), of helpfulness (541), of frenerosity (542), and 
of an all-embracing love (5448), Can any one think that the 
State is not bound so to act? | TL, 


Tf we are to say the truth, we ust’ 


try and easte spirit His own teaching, Mt 54 ‘ Love 
your enemies, and pray for them that persecute 
you, the term ‘ enemies’ is to be understood in the 
nost eompreliensive and general sense of all who 
do not feel and aet lovingly towards one. It no 
longer means ‘foreigners,’ for Jesus has removed 
all national barriers, making all men brethren (ef. 
Ae 17”). To the primitive Christians the out- 
standing elass of ‘enemies’ were those referred to by 
Jesus as their perseeutors for the eause of Christ, 
as also in Mt 5°. Jesus wishes to establish 
the prineiple of a universal love which would 
unite all men in a complete human brotherhood.* 
Every man is to love every other man, and to serve 
him so far as it hes in his power, with reason- 
able regard to all his duties. Barriers, castes, 
elasses, distinctions of all kinds are removed, so 
that love and serviee are to be all-inclusive. When 
the scribe propounded to Jesus the question, ‘ Who 
is my neighbour?’ He replied with the parable of 
the Good Samaritan (Lk 10°87), in which He set 
forth clearly and impressively that the ‘neighbour’ 
whom one is to love ‘as himself’ is any one and 
every one. And this love whieh Jesus enjoins is 
not to be of the self-seeking kind whieh is common 
in the world, There may be no real love, He says, 
in the exchanges of attention and courtesy which 
men are aceustomed to make with one another, 
for it may proceed on a commercial, guid pro quo 
basis. The Gospel demands a ditlerent kind of 
relation between men which is not self-seeking, 
does not ask how mueh will be given in return, is 
bestowed freely without thought of reeompense. 
And here appears the elose logical relation between 
these verses and vv.**-", for vv.-*8 earry forward 
to complete expression the thought whieh underlies 
the previous words.t 

This kind of love, all-embraeing, unremitting, 
realizing itself in both feeling and eonduct, has its 
origin and perfeet manifestation in God,t who 
eares for all men, however they treat Him. He 
sets the example of universal love and service, 
which Jesus reveals in His words and deeds. And 
men by following this example in their relations to 
one another beeome the ‘sons’ of God (Mt 5%), 
beeause in essential respeets they feel and act like 
Him. The souship this spoken of is a moral son- 
ship, which is attained by choosing to be and do 
what is right, rather than a genetie sonship, which 
is Inherent because God has made men in Ilis own 

* For the Biblical teaching concerning love, see esp. art. Love 
in vol. iii. 

t Lk 677. 28.256 has a different order of the contents from 
thatof Mt 5448; if the Matthiezn material were arranged in the 
same order, the verses would stand : (43). 44 (3942 712), 46. 47.45. 48 
and Lk 634.359 is an addition or expansion for which Matthew 
has no parallel, It is not easy to determine which order is the 
more likely to have been original. The striking differences in 
the wording of the passages, however, indicate beyond a doubt 
that Luke's account is secondary, witb much verhal niodifica- 
tion: thus in vv.*% °8 expansions appear; in v.32 yes is found 
instead of saefos as in Mt 546, a manifest dropping of a Jewish 
for a Gentile or nniversal term (though Luke has sates at 655); 
in the saine and following verses, and for the same reason, Luke 
twice has &uepra)o, ouce instead of ci reAd-as, once instead of 
ci Ekszos; in V.% Luke has ayaloroimrs instead of Matthew's 
acrtaonols, a2 Jewish custom; in v.25 Luke has viol “V-Liarov 
instead of Matthew's clearly nore original vioi rot rarp0s tuwy tov 
&v ovoavos; in the same verse Luke reduces the fine Jewish 
words about God’s making the spn rise and the rain full to a 
commonplace Gentile phrase, ygxo7es totiv ivi Tois dy apietous x4 
sovrpors ; in v.86 Luke changes the imperatival future form 
éo:e$e, common inthe LXX through the influence of the Iebrew, 
and occasionally found in the NT (e.g. Mt 54 69 2237-39) to a 
better Greek form, the imperative yiverbe; he has also the less 
Jewish and less lofty oixz pueves instead of Matthew’s significant 
vtheios 5 aNd aprain he has only 6 te77,p suey instead of Matthew's 
6 trarip ius 6 odpewos. These numerous and important varia- 
tions in the two accounts of these verses leave no room for 
doubt that Matthew’s form is much nearer to the historical 
words spoken by Jesus, and that the Third Gospel contains 
material which had undergone wide verbal divergence, partly 
perhaps in Luke's own hands, but mainly in the earlier Gentile 


transmission. , 
So in the Johannine writings frequently, Jn 316, 1 Jn 45.10.19 


1 


ef. pulso/Ro'6): 
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image (Cin 17%)." Jesus therefore eommands men 
to he perfect in love as tiod is perfect in love,t 
setting before them oan absolute ideal of svetal 
goodness ; not that the end is at onee attainable, 
but that towards its realization every man—aond 
all men tovether—must strive, and in Ciod’s provi- 
denee this striving will ultimately achieve suceess. 

g. Religious Worship. —Mt 6 (no parallel 
in Lk). ‘The connexion of these verses with the 
historical) Sermon cannot well be doubted; they 
follow in Jogieal consecution upon the materint 
contained in Mt 5°, imstrating the true riglit- 
vousness still farther and oa another side. The 
ideal life whieh was characterized in vv.2"!, enjoined 
in vv. 329 and ilnstrated with regard to character 
and service in vv.2"%, is further illustrated in these 
verses with regard to religious worship. Alins- 
giving, prayer, and fasting were, in the estimation 
pf the Jews, three of the chief elements of religian, 
mud received a disproportionate attention ; while 
the three performances, really so different in im- 
portance, were regarded as about equally necessary 
and useful.g In v.', which forms an introduetion 


* On this sonship see Wendt, Lehre Jem, ii, 1450. In using 
the term ‘Father’ for expressing most completely is con- 
ception of God, Jesus thinks of the Jamily as most character- 
istic of the relation hetween God and men. [In the Inmily the 
sons may be either true or false to their relation to their father ; 
it they love, honour, and obey him they realize their sonship 
they ure sons indeed; if they disrespect him, disgrace him, aud 
disregard bis will they are not sons in the moral sense, for they 
repudiate their sonship. But the setual genetic sonship is 
none the less a {nct, even if the sons will not acknowledge and 
exalt it. So in tho relation of men to God; they do not in 
reality become Mis sons any more than Ie Lecomes their Father ; 
this mutual essential relation exists from the first, for all men 
are Hig gons, and le is the Father of all. But the NT use of 
the term ‘son‘is gencrally a moral one, and those only are 
deainated ‘sons’ who honour and realize their sonship. This 
dows not deny the genetic, spiritual sonship, however, which the 
NT also teaches. 

t The words of Jesus, ‘ye shall he perfect,’ can have only the 
imperative force, as in Lk (88 (30 Meyer, H. Holtzmann, B. Weiss, 
H. Weiss, Wendt, Blass, and nearly all); ef. Burton, Moods and 
Tensexin NT Greek, § 67. The whole v.8 is made up from OT 
language; e.g. Ly 194 (DXX) reas, ayia icistt, ors ayies Gitta 
iy xpos 6 Bios veewy ; cf. niyo Lv 1144, 1P 119; and Dt 183 (LNX) 
reals, riAeer fen ivavrioy xupiey tou Oecd vev, Kut the thought of 
these similar OT passages, as their contexts show, is of tevitical 
purity and national separateness, and it is therefore supertivial 
as compared with the deep meaning which Jesus puts mto the 
worls. In Mt 54 we have the closing verse of the short section 
vv. 433 concerning universal fave (so Achelis, Bruce, Heinrici, 
It. Holtzmann, Tholnek, B. Weiss), not a general sinmmary con- 

nd elusion of the whole section vv.72 48 (x0 Burton, Ihbeken, HL. 
Weiss), The tiauer refers only to perfection in lave, not to the 
whole series of attributes whieh constitute the perfection of 
God in the theolovical sense, or to the comprehensive iden of 
human perfection. This love which Jesus establishes as the 
principle of the ideal life, to be felt and acted upon by every 
man towards every other man, cannot be understood as condon- 
ing the sins or imperfections in the character and service of 
others, but insists upon viewing men not as they are but as they 
may be and should be, and upon rendering them every assist- 
ance of sympathy, counsel, and help towards the attainment of 
the Divine ideal. It is thos that God has dealt with men, and 

we nre to do likewise for one another. 

t The account of the Sermon in Luke does not contain this 
seetion, probably for the same reason that no parallel appears 

: for Mt 517-37, namely, becanse these passayes are so saturated 
with Jewish phraseology, ideas, and customs as to be dilkeult 
of understanding for Gentile readers (so Keine, Wendt) Here 
also, as there, it is more likely that Luke's sources did not 

eontain these sections than that Luke himself excised them. 

§ The giving of alms was held ta be ao primary duty and a 
means of salvation, as seen already in the Apoerypha, To 471 
42910 149-12, Sir 41-2 71, ef. also Ps 41), Is 587.10, bn 4-7, there are 
alsa many striking Rabbinie sayings concerning the merit of 
alinsgiving (see art. AbLMsaiving in vol, i; Weber, Jadixcehe 
Theolowie, yp. 285-288, Wunsehe, Erlautertna der Erangelien, 
on Mt6is3), The Greek word in use for (he alms is (Arrucoury 
(the motive employed by metonomy for the thing), as here in 
v.2, representing, perhaps, 2273; since this Heb. word meant 
primarily ‘righteousness,’ it came about that Aixerersver, night 
also have this special meaning, but that is not the sense in 
which 3.x. is used here in v.) (the textual varinnt at this point, 
Deucoury, is improbable on both external and internal evidence). 
Prayer was offered] hy the Jews thrice daily, at 9 a.¥., at 12 noon, 


and at 3PM. (ef. Ac3!), and on three days in the week the people 
Litursiear forms of prayer 


went to the 8) nayayue for prayer. 


were in nee (ef, Lk 112, and Mishna, tractate Rerakhoth), snd 
they were reeited at the proper time Pres re Bright 
Fasting was prescribed by the OT ‘or 2 ny 
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to the vroup, Jesus vives the key 1o the interpreta- 
tion of Uhe whole: * Hedoes not prononnee against 
the acts themselves, bat agaist the spine and 
purpose which too often antuated the doing of 
them. Religions worship, such as almagiving (whielt 
the Jews rnehthy considered an net of worship), 
prayer and tasting, naust never be performed 
ostentatiously, with the intent of securing a repmta- 
lien for piety, Tt was mainiy the prond, by po- 
critical Pharisees who were guilty of sneh motives 
in their worship; lat the multitude of common 
sagt ey to Whom Jesus was now speaking bad been 
wought up to believe implicitly in the teaching 
nad practice ot the Pharisees, and were therefore 
in great danver of being corrupted by the Phansnice 
example of ostentation, wert Sia aml deceit, 
Jesus will therefore wara them against these 
speeilic errors of their religious leaders, and in 
contrast exhibit the character of true religious 
worship, The three acts of alinsgiving (vv.i"4), 
jrayer (vv. 9), and fasting (vv@!*) are treated in 
a parallet way, the same thing being said of each 
in almost the same language, When they pive 
money in the synagogues, or upon other oecusions, 
for charitable objeets, it is to be eontrilmited solely 
for the benetit of others, with no purpese of obtain. 
ing a reputation of geuerosity tor Lheimselves (ef, 
Ae 5b4), Against abmsgiving in itself He does 
not speak, but only of the motive behind it. The 
viving of money to assist others is, in Tact, an aet 
of worship to God, and a necessary element of all 
irne righteousness. But sneho giving must le 
quietly done, without providing or even wishing 
that others may know of the faet or the amount, 
in order that one may receive credit theretor.¢ So 
also when men pray, as pray they mast, their 
prayers are to be a vennine communing with God, 
Instead of being designed to wia the praise of nen 
for a superior piety.¢ To counterfeit true spiritual 
communion with God is an intolerable profanation 
of religion. Jesus, of course, has no thought of 
forbidding prayer in public, but He will taye only 
sincere prayers made, whether in public or private, 
Anil if they fast, as they were aceustomel to do 
regularly and often, they are to ubserve the fast 
as 2 simple humiliation before ied, nel force) 
upon others for the purpose of gaining eredit for 
exceptional devontness.§ On another ocension 


(Ly 1624), and was practised on other occasions also (Ex 34%, 
18 78, 28 1218, Jer 36%, Dn 1), The prophets sometimes spoke 
meainst it (Is 5838, Jer 141%, Zee 75), hut it was a presailing 
usave throughout the Hebrew history, et. J0h 64, To 12%, In the 
NT also the Pharisce is represented as boasting in his prayer, 
*1) fast (wiee in the week’ (Lk t8!%), and the frequent fasts are 
mentioned in Mt 9!4 (el, art. Pastixa in vol. i). tt is noticeable 
that tesns has not joined with these three outstanding acts of 
Jewish worship the observance of the Sabbath, which stood in 
somewhat the xame prominence ; but elsewhere He dealt with 


| that subject also (Mk 222%), and on a similar prineiple. 


| 


* dexaiorter is to be understood here in aconiprehensive sense 5 
it ia a repetition of the di. of v.34, now to be illustrated in 
acts of reliziouy worship, and embraces alike almagiving, prayer, 
ni! fasting. 

tn vit cadcions is a figurative tenn signifying ostentation. 
itexpite. refers to the Pharisees ; they Were hypocrites: because 
they wore a mask of piety over their selfish lives; ef also Mt 
DY? eure yeryais, pox indicate Chat alinggiting was a part of 
the reuliur synagogue services, but that alms were also gaven 
upon the streets to these in need. The gure Arye eur pute a 
special emphasis upon the tiet that this abnuegiving, When done 
ont of vanity, had ne real merit ; cf. Lk 64 Inv. the phrase, 
Set nob thy lett hand know what thy right hand doeth," is 
quite surety a egrrent Semitie proverb to express see reey. 

Sin vio Gesefs in an imperatival future, asin Me oe; the 

jaralle) verb in v.72 is an imperatival subjnneétive, and in y.6 an 

inoperative, the meaning behug quite the ime in eavh, The 
yonac tar TAetawe Were the fone ecernersaf street inftemertionn, 
whieh were chosen as the most) conspieusos place for the 
ostentations prayers. ierace indicates: that prayers were 
customarily offered ino a standing posture. The rauesr, or, 
more frequently in (he NT, eteae, Was the upper roc of an 
Oriental house used for juests or for retirement Co pray see 
Ae 1h get 38 208) With the langaage of v6 compare 2 K 4, 
Is fue? 
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Jesus removed all obligation from His followers to 
observe the Pharisaic system of fasts, or to practise 
fasting exeept as it was the personal and spon- 
taneous expression of inner feeling (cf. Mk 2'°°**). 
Here He teaches that when one fasts it must be 
a genuinely religious performanee, free from all 
ostentation and selfish motives. 

It is true, Jesus says, that those who turn these 
acts of religions worship to selfish account do 
secure their ubject ; ‘they have their reward’ in 
the false reputation for generosity and piety which 
for a time they can win. But they cannot win 
God’s approval, or seenre any spiritual blessings. 
These things, which alone are worth while, belong 
only to those whose worship is sineere, who give 
and pray and fast with pure unselfish motives, for 


the good they ean do their fellow-men and for | 


their own spiritual growth. And the principle 
which Jesus here sets forth for these three acts of 
veligious worship is to apply to every kind of 
religious observance. Sacred things are never to 
be turned to worldly account; everything we do 
in the name of religion, and for the sake of 
religion, must be untarnished by self-seeking ends 
and unholy purposes. * 

h. The Lord's Prayer.—Mt 67"=Lk 114. No 
words of Jesus which have come down to us are of 
greater significance or usefulness to mankind than 
this Prayer, which lle taught His diseiples, in- 
dicating as it does the true foundation, the true 
spirit, and the true substance of all prayer, prayer 
heing our communion with God. A consideration 
of the Lord’s Prayer will involve the following 
ante: (t) the historieal occasion on which the 
*rayer was given; (2) the original form of the 
Prayer as taught by Jesus; (3) the genetic relations 
of this Prayer to the OT, to Jewish prayers, and to 
the life of Christ ; (4) the analysis and interpreta- 
tion of its contents ; (5) the right use of the Prayer. 

(1) There is no portion of the Sermon as given 
by Matthew (chs. 5-7) which is so obviously an 
addition to the historieal discourse as the section 
675 containing the Lord’s Prayer. That these 
verses are extraneous matter, introduced here by 
the process of compilation, is now maintained by 
many seholars.t ‘This faet appears in several 
ways: (a) Lk 1t! explicitly states that Jesus gave 
the Prayer to His disciples in response to an ex- 
pressed wish on their part for a form of prayer, 
such as John the Baptist had given his disciples 
(the Jews were accustomed to many hturgical 
prayers). This statement, while it might be a 
mere literary setting of the Third Gospel, is prob- 
ably a historieal datum; and if listorieal, it 
points to another oeeasion than tle Sermon for the 
presentation of the Prayer. (4) The preeise time 
when the Prayer was given is not fixed by Luke, 
but it is assigned in a general way to the Peraan 

eriod, after the close of the Galilaan ministry. 
lis is perhaps too Jate a position, since it was the 


Gishevelled hair being an Oriental sign of grief and abasement, 
cf. 2S 1220, Is 614, Dn 103, 1 Mac 347; that this is what is meant 
is seen in v.17f, where Jesus bids them give no external sign of 
their fasting. 

* No one would seriously attempt to put these commands of 
Jesus into practice as preeepts to be literally obeyed, so that all 
charity should be unorganized, and al] prayers he absolutely 
private. Here, again, as in ch. 5, Jesus is dealing with prin- 
ciples only, and His illustrations are to be considered as 
illuminating the principles rather than as fixing statutes for 
literal observance. 

+ So Calvin, Strauss, Neander, Schleiermacher, Bleek, de 
Wette, Olshausen, Ewald, Ehrard, Meyer, Hanne, Godet, Kamp- 
hausen, Page. Feine, Sieffert, Bruce, Chase, Kubel, Weizsaeker, 
Wendt, H. Holtzmann, Bartlet, Heinrici, B. Weiss, Baljon, 
Nestle, Bacan, The Matthzan position of the Prayer is regarded 
as historical hy Tholuck, Keil, Morison, Broadus, Achelis, Stein- 
meyer, Hf. Weiss, Nosgen, Plummer, Grawert, it being the 
opinion of most of them that the Lukan position is also his- 
torical, and therefore that the Prayer was given on two separate 
occasions hy Jesus. Tholuck is undecided whether to prefer 


Matthew's position for the Prayer, or to hold that it was repeatedy 
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example of John the Baptist’s disciples which led 
Jesus diseiples to ask Him for a prayer; but this 
influence of John’s npon Jesus’ disciples is more 
likely to have been exercised before John’s death, 
which eame during Jesus’ work in Galilee (Mk 
6-9), Ff, then, the Lord’s Prayer was given earlier 
than the Sermon, it would not have been given again 
as new teaehing in that discourse ; and if Jater, then 
it can stand in the Sermon only as a result of sub- 
sequent compilation. Whatseemstohave happened 
is, that the original oceasion of the giving of the 
Prayer was remembered (LK 11), but the exact 
time at which it was given was forgotten; con- 
sequently each Evangelist, or his souree, intro- 
duced the Prayer into his narrative where it was 
deemed suitable. (c) The Prayer, where it. stands 
in the Sermon, elearly interrupts the movement of 
the diseourse, and destroys the unity of the seetion 
into which it has been inserted. This is true not 
only of the Prayer, yv.*'’, but also of the two 
verses preeeding, vv.7°%, and of the two verses 
following, vv.'+ 5, The whole passage, vv.7™, dous 
not pertain directly to the subject which desus ts 
presenting in vv.!® 1&8) namely, the sin of ostenta- 
tion aud hypocrisy in acts of religions worship ; 
and it mars the syminetry of Jesus’ three illustra- 
tions about almsgiving, vv.77; prayer, vv.=%5 and 
fasting, vv.J>!% Nevertheless, it is quite intel- 
ligible how these verses 7° were brought into this 
connexion by the evinpiling process. The Sermon 
was one of Jesus’ most important discourses, and 
during the Apostolic age it was everywhere in nse 
as a practieal digest vf His teaching. <As_ the 
Sermon already eontained sume instruction about 
prayer, and the teaching on the same snbjeet in 
vv." was separated from its historieal position, it 
came easily into association with vv.*°, where— 
although it was an extraneous element—it added 
to the completeness of the prayer instruetion. 

(2) It is in the highest degree improbable that 
the Lord’s Prayer was given on two separate 
oceasions—once in the Sermon in the form which 
Matthew reports, and again under other circum- 
stances and in a different form as reported hy 
Luke.* This woukt have been unnecessary ; but 
still more, each of the two Gospels supposes that it 
reports the one and only giving of the Prayer. 
On the theory of repetition, why did Jesus present 
the Prayer in two forms so very different from 
each other? faving once given it in the fuller, 
smoother form of Mt 6%, why should lle snb- 
sequently repeat it in the shorter, cruder form of 
Lk tl?4?) The reason for the postulation of two 
deliveries of the Lord’s Prayer is the unwilling- 
ness of certain scholars to admit that Jesus’ words 
could be so variantly transmitted (see the two 
Greek forms of the Prayer quoted in parallel 
colunmis on p. 5). Certainly it is not to be thonght 
that Luke, with the Matthian form of the Prayer 
before him, deliberately eut it down and ehangved 
it to the form contained in his Gospel; or that 
Matthew, with the Lukan form of the Prayer 
before him, deliberately enlarged and altered it into 
the form wlich the First Gospel presents. But 
the two forms may wel] le the respective results 
of two independent lines and processes of trans- 
mission, The Prayer as given by Jesns in Aramaic 
was briefly worded, as we may assume from thie 
nature of the Jangnage and the Jewish eustom, as 
wel} as from the original Hebrew ‘Ten Words’ 
aud the Beatitudes. It is therefore not unlikely 
that the forin of the Prayer given by Matthew ts 
somewhat longer than the histerieal Aramaic form, 
for the purpose of produeing a more perfect Greek 


* Yet this is maintained hy Achelis, Berqnredigt, p. 297; 
Chase, Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church 1891), p. 11, and hy 
some others. Ayainst this view, see Page, Expositor, 3rd ser. 
vol. vil, p. 433 ff 
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translation. But in the main the differences which 
appear in the aceounts of Matthew aad Luke are 
due to the intlhences of independent translation 
from the Aramaic, and of handing down in prac. 
tical Church nse through fifty years of time. 
Neither account can be supposed to furnish a 
literal equivalent of the Prayer precisely as warded 
hy Christ for His disciples.* Consequently it 
becomes a matter of importance to discover mig 
of the two Gospel reports contains the more exact 
reproduction of Che historical Prayer. The Chureh, 
with striking unanimity, from the Ist cent. to the 
present, has testited to the greater fidelity, dig- 
nity, and usableness of the recension in Mt 6°; 
and this choice, as respects both quantity and 
quality, has been contrmed by the great majority 
of scholars. ¢ 

In order to eonsider in detail the diflereaces 
which exist between the two accounts of the 
Lord's Prayer, it is neeessary to make the cam- 
parison on the hasis of the modern critical texts 
of the NT, sueh as Tisehendorf’s cighth editioa 
and Westcott and Iort's text (with which the RY 
closely avrees), One notices first the exclusion of 
the doxology to the Prayer contained in the TR 
at Mt 6° (and familiar to us through the AV): é7¢ 
gov €orw 7 Bacireia nai y Sivayes cai 7 ddtn eis rors 
afuvas. duny. This ending of the Prayer is not 
tiven ia Luke, and the external evidence against 
its genuineness in Matthew is conelusive ; so that 
its anthenticity is no longer supposed.t [It grew 
up gradually in the 2nd cent. as a produet of the 
dewish eustom of doxologies and responses, con- 
tinued in the publie services of the Christian 
Church; see esp. 1 Ch 29498, The earliest men- 
tion of the liturgieal use of the Vrayer is in the 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, viii. 3, where the 
repetition of it three times daily is enjoined ; and 
there is abundant Patristic evidence that this 
liturgical use rapidly increased. Leacdily, there- 
fore, this doxology, whieh eame to he used always 
at the close of the Prayer, found its way into the 
later exemplars of the NT text; and the fact that 
it Appears in conjunetion with Mt 6° iastead of 
Lk 114 shows that it was the Matthaan form of 
the Prayer which the early Church adopted for its 
liturgy. The doxology is found in many of the 
secondary uncials, but is absent from NBD, the 
earlier versioas, and the Patristic witnesses of the 
2nd and 3rd cents. generally. Again, in numerous 
secondary and late witnesses of the text the frag- 
mentary Lukan account of the Prayer is filled ont 
and moditied by the introduction of some or all of 
the elements peeuliar to the Matthean acemint ; 
Iut these are manifest assimilations, and therefore 
have no textual standing in the Third Crospel. 

Taking Mt 6°" and Lk 11** thus aeeording to 
the best (creek text, it al aoe that, after the ad- 
dress which is common to both, the Lukan account 


* It has been sufficiently argued above, under i. 3, that the 
entire phenomena of the primitive transusission of the Gaspel 
material require us to recagnize extensive verbal variation and 
occasional thought inodification, such as appear in these parallel 
reports, throughout the narratives of the four Evangelists, 
There is a striking similarity between the Matthwan and Lokan 
accounts of the Beatitudes and their two aceaunts of the Lont's 
Prayer, and judgments arrivect at concerning the features anc 
werits of the one pair will he found to hall in general for the 
other pair also; the chief differences between the two forms of 
the Bentitudes and the two forms of the Lord's l’rayer arc due 
to similar causes operating on both. 

ft So Tholuck, Meyer, Feine, Bruce, 1. Weiss, Plammer, ii. 
Weiss, and many others ; those also who think that Jesus pave 
the Prayer in two forms hold, almost without exception, that 
the farm in Matthew isto be preferred. The modern scholars 
who regard the Lukan report as the more authentic (Bleck, 
Kamyhausen, 0. Naltzmann, Wendt, Bacon), seem to follow 
too rigid and exclusive a theory of literary eriticism. 

tSee Westcott and Hort, Vew Testainent in Cveek, vol. ii. 
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Peatament 4, vol. ii, pyr. 323-325 ; Chase, Lord's L'royer 
Early Chnech, pp. 168-176. MrAitis 
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has tive petitions, while the Matthiean account lis 
xtx (or seven). “The five parallel petitions are ; 
(1) Hallowed he Thy name, (2) Thy Kingdom come, 
(3) frive us our daily bread, (4) Forgive us our debts 
(xins), and (5) Bring us not into temptation. ‘To 
these Matthew adds, between (2) and (a), ‘Thy 
will be done, as in heaven, se on earth,’ whieh is 
clearly a new petition, and atter (5) he adds, ‘Int 
deliver us from evil,” which may be a sepnrate 
wetition, lot is more likely a fuller, reverse wordl- 
lay of the ‘bring us not into temptation.’* Are 
these two additional clauses in Matthew authentic 
portions of the Lord's Prayer? The only denial 
of their authenticity bas come from the few modern 
xeholars who hold to the relative originnlity of 
the Lukan account here and elsewhere as ayainst 
the longer Matthean account, which they think 
Was expanded and supplemented in transmission, f 
But Matthew's third petition, ‘Thy will be done, 
asin heaven, sv on earth,’ brings into the Prayer 
one of Jesus’ essential ideas and constant phrases 
(cf, Mt 72) 12% 26 4) Jn 44 G6): it is necessary to 
the literary structure of the Prayer, since it fornis 
the third member of the tirst triplet of petitions ; 
and while in a gencral way the same inne 18 
expressed in the elause ‘Thy kingdom eome,’ the 
Urayer needs this more definite statement of how 
the kingdom must be realized, what acne must do 
tomake the Kingdom eome. It is not ditheult te 
see why this petition was excluded from the Lukan 
form of the Prayer: the souree from which Luke 
drew his account had passed through a tientile 
line of transmission, in the course of whieh a large 
part of the characteristically Jewish element in 
the Gospel story was elimiaated, as a detriment to 
the sprend of the Gospel aniong the Gentiles. Its 
omission is therefore parallel to the omissiva of 
Mt 5!°57, and much other material, from: the Third 
Gospel. =) With regard to Matthew's other addi- 
tion to the Lord's Prayer, the enlargement of the 
sixth petition by conjoiniag the phrase ‘but de- 
liver us from evil,’ there is Jess argument for its 
authenticity ; but its absence tron: Luke is readily 
explained in the manner just described, it is a 
characteristic Jewish conception entirely suitable 
to Jesus’ thought and expression, and it fits in 
with the literary structare of the seeond triplet of 
petitions, since withont it the sixth petition would 
not correspond m structure with the other two. 
The phenomena of the parallelism in the wordiag 
of the severa] clauses which Matthew and) Luke 
have in eommon are striking. The thought and 
the lancuage of the two aceounts agree precisely in 
the first, seeond, and sixth petitions (except that in 
the sixth Luke does aot have the plirase a\\a picat 
nuas amd tod movnpol).§ The third petition Luke 


* Augustine (Kuchiid. 116) reganted this phrase as a separate 
petition, making seven in all, aud this became the standard 
Roman Catholic interpretation: It was adopted also by Luther, 
and is continued by Lutheran commentators. Among moxtern 
scholars there are maoy who accept this=seme on traditional 
grounds (Kobel, Nosyeo, H. Weiss), others om critiral prounds 
(leek, Nilpenfeld, Thbeken, Chase, vod. Goltz), That the peti- 
tions are but six in oumber wus held by Origen and Chry- 
soxtom, was alopted by Calvin, ancl has had the support in 
reeent vears of Thotnek (apparently), Bengel, shausen, Kein, 
Koinol, Meyer, Achelis, Feine, Hateh, Mlutmimer, 8, Weise, 
Iriuec, Wort, Nestle, and others. 

ft So Bleek, Ramphausen, 1. Woltzmann, Wendt, Bavon. 

¢ Feine, Jahrb. f. Protest. Theol, iss), thinks that Luke 
omitted the third petition beeause be considered Uhat its idea 
waz alreuly contained in the frat and second petitions, sa that 
it was simply redundant, This is ale: the screw of Kamphausen, 
Daa Gebet dea Herren, p. 67. H. Uoltzmann, /aad-Comim. w. d. 
Sunuptiker, in toe., regards Luke's five petitiens as original, 
designed to be conntel on the flazers of suc hand. Oo) Heltz- 
man, Lehen Jeste (101), p. 203, ale maintains that the short 
form ol Lirke 96 original, 

§ The presence of this phrase in the text af Lk itt in ACK 
and sane other witnesses is to be explained as the resnlt of a 
process of tent assimilation with the Matthionn reading ; it does 


in the | not appear in XL, the more important vernon, or the earlier 
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does not have. 
the fonrth and fifth, we find approximately the 
same ideas and words, but with some variation : 
thus the dds muiy ojuepoy of Mt 6" is paralleled 
in Lk 18 by dé50u huiv rd Kad’ qudepary, the latter 
being an attempt to generalize and simplify the 
former; the ra dpeAjuara of Mt 6% is paralleled 
in Lk 114 by ras duaprias, the latter being the 
substitution of an easy, well-known word for 
ene full of significance but less common — that 
this substitution took place can be inferred from 


the 7 ddeidovre in the adjoined clause; and in | 


the same petition the as cai of Mt 6% is paralleled 
in Lk 11? by «ai ydp, which also is an obvious 
attempt to remove the possibility of a false qaed 
pro quo interpretation. Very interesting also is 
the ditlerence in the two accounts of the address 
of the Prayer; Lk 11° gives only one word, Ilarep, 
while Mt 6° gives Ilarep quay 4 €v rots oipavois. 
It is, of course, possible that the Lukan report 
is correct, but it eertainly seems too familiar 
and abrnpt for this solemn, lofty prayer; while 
Matthew's two attributives seem logical and im- 
portant. The *ucév indieates that the Prayer is 
a universal one for all who will pray to God. 
The 6 €v rots otpavois is an OT conception (ef. 
Ps 2! 115%) which Jesus nsed (see passages below), 
because it was a customary Jewish expression 
full of religious meaning.* Jts usual, though not 
entire, absence from Luke is best explained as 
due to the process already deserihbed by which 
the characteristic Jewish element was largely 
eliminated from the sources of the Third Gospel. 
In all these parallel] passages, therefore, where 
Matthew and Luke give different readings for 
the clauses of the Prayer, the report of Matthew 
ecemimends itself as possessed of a greater anthen- 
ticity.¢ This contirms by historical tests the strong 
preferenee of the Church for the longer form of 
the Prayer as given in the First Gospel, a pre- 
ference which rested primarily on spiritual and 
practical tests. 

(3) When Jesus wonld eondense His teaching 
into seven concise plirases (the address is an essen- 
tial part of the Prayer), containing in Aramaic not 
fifty words, it became necessary for Him to embody 
His chief ideas atout God and men in compre- 
hensive phrases whose significance was already 
well understood hy Ilis followers. Te introduce 
new phrases and new conceptions would have 
been to confuse those whom He wished to in- 
struct. Consequently, the language and the ideas 
of the Lord's Prayer are closely related to the OT, 
where essential truth about God, and abont the 
duty of men towards Him and towards one another, 
had in many respects been reached, Jesus’ general 
teaching to His disciples previous to the giving of 
this Prayer had made known to them what He 
would have them understand by these OT concep- 
tions and phrases. 

Naturally, we find in Jewish prayers of a time 
eontemporaneous with Jesus some phrases which 
are similar to those in the Lord’s Prayer. Sneh 
parallels have been pointed out for the address 
and first two petitions; for the remaining four 
elauses there are no real parallels, although there 
are expressions with a certain similarity.t Some 


Matthew's yevnfirw co OAyuc cov at iv ovpeva xe iti x7 (30 
xACD against BL, versions, and quotations), and judy 6 tv reis 
ovpavos (So ACD against NBL, versions, and quotations). Moclern 
text-critical authorities are agreed that these passages are 
interpolations in the Lukan text. 

* Compare the later Jewish prayer-formula, Ose IN2N ; 
see Achelis, Bergpredigt, p. 229; Lightfoot, Hor. deb. p. 299, 

t See Page, Expositor, 3rd ser. vol. vii. pp. 433-4410; Plummer, 
art. Lorp‘'s PrRaveR in vol, iil. 

t On this point see the older works of Moller, Aucusti, Wet- 
stein, Lightfoot, and Schottgens.also, Achelis, Bergprgdigt, 
p- 238f.; B. Weiss, Meyer-Aontmg ready Mattetanly pi’ wse 
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of these Jewish prayer-formulas are subsequent 
in origin to the Ist eent. A.bD., and may well have 
been influenced by the Christian Prayer. But 
there is no reason why Jewish prayers of Jesus’ 
own time should not have contained some of the 
essential religious ideas which Jesus reattrims, 
and in langnage which the O'T had already made 
saered. Such parallelisms furnish no proper basis 
for an attack upon the originality and authority 
of Jesus. His work was not te make a clean 
sweep of all existing religious conceptions and 
phraseology, as though the world had never had 
any Vision of God, or truth, or goodness, or right ; 
on the contrary, He came to show that the OT 
revelation was, in its best thouvht and teaching, 
a true, Divine revelation, whieh Ife would exalt 
and perfect (Mt 5!7, ef. He 1'*). Jesus was not 
‘original’ in the sense that He created a wholly 
new fabric of relivious ideas, or introduced a 
wholly new set of religious terms; that kind 
of originality was made impossible by the fact 
that God was already in [is world. Jesus’ 
originality — and the term is not misapplied — 
eonsisted in His Divine ability to separate the 
true from the false, the permanent from the 
transient, the perfect from the imperfect; and 
then to carry forward the whole circle of ideas 
and practices to their ideal expression. The work 
of an artist is not to manufacture his paints, but 
to produce with them a perfect picture. Jesus’ 
mission was to elarify and to perfect religious truth, 
to show the unity and perspective of its many 
elements, and to transform humanity by revealing 
the nature, the beauty, and the necessity of the 
ideal life. 

One observes also with interest how the Lord's 
Prayer embodies the experiences of Jesus in His 
own personal and ottieial hfe. His teaching grows 
out of and expresses His own religious perceptions 
and realizations, so that there is a vital unity, an 
instructive correspondenee, between this Prayer 
and His experience.* He finds God to le His 
Father and their Father, the eommon Father of 
all, to whom prayer is to be addressed. He lives 
and works that God may be revered, that Ilis 
Kingdom may come, and that His will may be 
perfectly done by men. He has experienced the 
truth that God cares for the physical needs of men, 
and it is their privilege to trust Him for these 
thinvs. He knows and teaches that men are 
sinful, needing God's forgiveness ; they also must 
shew a forgiving spirit towards one another. lle 
has Himself passed through severe temptations, 
praying for deliverance from them (ef. Mk 14% °, 
Mt 4).4 In giving this ideal Prayer to His dis- 
ciples, Jesus does not necessarily imply that His 
experience is in no respect diferent from theirs, 
e.g. that there is no uniqueness in His relation to 
God, or in Ilis character and eareer as regards sin. 
But He does mean that He has shared humanity 
with them, has lived through its experiences, has 
found the way to attain the human ideal, and will 
declare to them in His words and in Jlimself the 
secret of the true life. 

(4) An analysis of the Lord’s Prayer, aceepting 
the Matthaan form as practically authentic, dis- 
closes a well-considered literary structure: there 
are seven clauses in all, the first eontaining the 


address, followed by two groups of petitions, three 


ineach. HReevard, therefore, 1s had to the sacred 
i=] 


Plunmer, art. Lorp’s PRavER in vol. iii.; Nestle, art. ‘Lord’s 
Praver’ in Enecycl. Bibl. iii, 2821; Taylor, Sayings ofthe Jewish 
Fathers? (1900), pp. 124-130 ; Dalman, Worte Jest, i, 299-306 ; 
v. d. Goltz, Das Gebet in der altesten Christenheit (1901), pp. 
40-42, 

* See v. d. Goltz, op. cit. pp. 1-53; Burton, ‘The Personal 
Religion of Jesus’ in Biblical World, vol. xiv. (1899), pp. 394-403. 

+ Chase, Lord’s Prayer in the Early Chureh (901), p. 104 £., 
notes, but exayyerates, theyelation of the Lord's Prayer to the 


personal experientes of Jesus. 
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numbers 3 and 7, for the purpose of moulding per: to be made like unto his brethren’ (He 2), The 


« 


fectly the literary furm of the Prayer.* | The first 
group of petitians pertains to God—* Thy name, 
‘Thy kingdom,’ ‘Thy will? They express the most 
profound and comprehensive aspiration of men, 
that God may be all in all. Only when this is the 


| 


supreme desire, can one offer the three petitions of | 


the second group, which pertain to the needs of the 
individual life—‘ our daily bread,’ ‘our debts,’ ‘de- 
liverance from temptation.’ The several clauses 
would have heen, in the original Aramuaie, shorter 
and more nearly nniform in length than appears 
in a Greek translation. One cannot be certain 
whether the ‘ns in heaven, soon earth,’ whieh fel- 
lows the third petition, pertains te ¢hat alone, or 
equally to all the three petitions of the group. + 
The address of the Prayer (llarep nudy 6 é&y roils 
otpavois) introduces the term ‘Father,’ whieh was 
Jesus’ prevailing and = characteristic designation 
for God. It signified God's supremacy, anthority, 
and power, but at the same time His love, patience, 
and exre for men. The (VT also has the term, int 
in the national sense, denoting Grad’s relation to 
His covenant people; later there grew up the 
individual conseiousness, and God came to be 
thought of asa personal Father te the worshipper. ; 
Jesus was accustomed to use this title for God in 
various ways: § often without any limiting attribn- 
tive except the artiele, often also with a limiting 
‘my’ or ‘your’; but it is only in this passae, 
Mt 6°, that Jesus is reported to have used the 
attributive ‘our.’ One might therefore infer that 
this ‘our’ is an unauthentie liturgical addition ; 
but this inference is neither neeestary nor satis- 
factory. ‘Our Mather’ is a signifieant address, 
indieating at once the gronnd and the motive of 
prayer to Him, as well as the brotherhood of men 
under a common Father; the Sour’ contrilutes an 
important clement, therefore, to the address, and 
the occasion of its use is great enough to eall fora 
speetal expression. It may be that the phrase ‘Gur 
lather’ was oftener upon Jesus’ lips than our 
tiaspel records now show ; the widening gulf which 
the disciples fixed between their ascended Lord 
and themselves might tend to the disnse of phrases 
which indieated that ‘it behoved him in all things 


* It is not to he said that the artistic literary structure of the 
Prayer is onworthy of Jesus, and must therefore be attributed 
to the Evangelist. On the contrary, Jesus designedly presented 
much af His teaching in metre and rhythin (sce above, . 1). Ths 
marvellous literary power was excreised not for art's sake, but 
to make art serve the highest well-being of men; for ideal 
thought cannot fulfil its whole mission until it js ideally 
expressed. On the logical relation of the petitions, see Vinnimier, 
art. Loru's Prayer in Vol. iil. 

t Tholuck, Bergrede5, p. 360 (Eng. tr. p. 328], notes that there 
are three elements Btiich make up the address clause of the 
Prayer, and three elements which make np the doxology that 
came to be used at its close. 

3 For the national sense ef. Dt 15) 85 32, Pw 685 S9% 10315, 
Is 12.05 G16 Gas, Jer 3429, Nos 11!, Mal 16 210; for the individual 
sense, Wis 216 144, Sir 231.4, To 134, % Mac 62-8. 

§ Io the Gospel of Matthew the term ‘Father’ is frequent, 
and is generally accompanied by cither ‘my’ or ‘your’ ( thy’) 
in about equal proportion. The term occurs rarely in the 
tiospel of Mark. In the Gospel of Like, also, there are relatively 
few iostances of it. But the Fourth Gospel has it abundantly 
in the discourse sections, often with ‘my,’ but in the main only 
with the article, ‘the Father.’ A compurison of the occurrence 
of the term in parallel Synoptic passages raises the question as 
to how miueh confidence is to he placed upon the preevise attri- 
butive reported in connexion with the title, or upon the ocenr- 
renee of the title itsel(: thus in the group Mt 26% Mk 1450= 
Lk 2242 we find “O my Father, ‘Abba, Father’ (the Aramaic 
word with its transiation), and ‘Father,’ respectively ; in Mrot 

=Lk 635, Mt 102=Lk 125, Mt 1036 Lk 12%, the First (rospel 
has ‘Father,’ while the Third Gospel has ‘Most Wiyh’ and 
‘God's in Mt 12%=Mk 3%«Lk 52! the First Gospel has ‘my 
Father which is in heaven,’ while the Second aod Third Gospels 
have simply ‘God’; in Me 2025=Mk 10 the Seennd peel 
strikingly lacks the words ‘of my Father,’ It seems probate 


that Jesus constantly used the title ‘Father,’ as the First and 
Fourth Gospels record ; but that it had been largely suppressed 
or altered in the sourees of the Secood and Third teospels, 
avain for the reayon that it was 
desination, 
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second attrilntive to the Itarep in the elause of 
nddress, ‘who art in heaven,’ is a troly OP and 
Hewish phrase, which Jesus quite surely adopted 
and employed. * It UX PTesses the transeendent 
position nnd character of God. In the pre-seientitic 
tuse it was uatural to assign Gol to a pertientar 
locality ; the distunt sky above the heads of men 
was Jovienlly chosen, But this local coneeption 
eradually retired before a crowing sense of Crod’s 
ce lauture and omnipresence, With desus 
the phrase was a useful one (and we still find it so) 
to denote the separateness of Giod from men, his 
supermundane attributes, His absolute power sand 
authority, His infinite character and qualities. 
Since the phrase meant these important things to 
the Jewish people of His day, a it was desirable 
that they shonld be in the mind of Jim who would 
pray to God, Jesus might well attach these words 
to Llis title of address in His model Prayer.+ 

The first petition (ayac@yrw 7d Cvoua gor) > eX- 
presses the devout wish of the worshipper in view 
of what, according to the address of the Prayer, he 
conceives (rad to be, namely, that God niny be 
fully recognized, hononred, and revered hy nll. 
The English word ‘hallow’ is no longer in common 
use ; it meant to ‘trent as holy,’ to revere. ‘Tous 
it was a proper translation of ayafes (Lat. 
sancteficare), Which, together with dofagvew, was 
employed in the LAX to render the Itehrew forms 
cops and et.§ Calvin, Kampliansen, and some 
others have understood that ‘the name? in- this 
petition was to be taken in the sense of the Third 
Commandment, whiely forbade the misuse of, and 
disrespect to, the title of trod (so also Mt 5°). 
This interpretation is true as far as it goes, but it 
ix too restricted for so comprehensive a prayer as 
this. Rather, * the name’ is to be understood here 
in the Oriental sense, as aw periphrasis tor the 
Person Himself, as though it were said, ‘ May (rod 
reeeive due reverence.’ To the Hebrew ‘the name’ 
stood jor what the individual was who bore the 
name, God's name designated Him as He lad 
niuide Himself known to men.) Therefore the 
petition prays that God may be perfectly acknow- 
ledzed by allimen, so that all that He is and does 
may reeeive due hononr, and that men may 
commit themselves to Flim as their Father (ct. 
Ro 1) Epis). 

The second petition (€\Marw 7 BaciXela cov)* ex- 


* This is shnwa by the (requent occurrence of the phrase in 
the First Gospel, e.g. Mt 510. . 48 GE 14 25.52 FS) Wh SD 
Libs 1GUT S19. 14.19.35 339) Uf, also Mk 1155. 8, Lk 11S; its alineost 
total absence from the Second and Third Gospels is another 
feature of the voiversalization of thix material. For Jewish 
usage see 'ANGth ve BO; Sota ix. 15; Vanet viii, ti; and 
Dahman, Worte Jest, i, 150-159, 209-306, Wendt, Lehre Jean, 
i. 62f., can hardly be right in holding that this phrase is an 
addition in the Matthew passayes, not to be attributed to Testis. 

{ Whether the Prayer was originally given in) Amunaic or 
Helrew bas been discussed, hut without a eertain conclusion, 
Chase is sure it Was in Aramaic; see, further, Tas lor, Saydage of 
the Jeretuh Fathers = (ist), po. UWOl. 

? Compare the parallel clause in the Jewish synage ml praver 
Kaddish > * Magnifiectur et sanctifiectur nomen itis Wenn 
in mundo’ {Maimonides' translation); see Achehs, De rapredist, 
», Sep f. 
$See Ex 208, Ly 213 282, Nu 20?2, Dt 325), Is 20%), Ezk fees; 
and in the NT, 1 1 3t- 

See Its 612 4, Pr isl0. So the peculiar phrase (still in 
religious use) ‘for his name's sake,’ I'y 2es 208) gle 7) cf. 
Achetis, Bergpredigt, pp. 24th 243. 

© Compare here, also, the Auddish parallel: ‘Regpare faciat 
regnum suum.’ Marcion, in his Lukan form of the Lord's 
Prayer, read as the secant petition, net what we have here, 
tut der wees re ayer Teivua, or another fort of the same, sive 
To &ysar Teva ev tre: yuas, The same thought in a mere 
expanded form was known, as a feature of Luke's text, to 
Gregory of Xyssa and) Maximus the Confessor, Uhus st» 
vO &yicy Trtvum wey is’ yuexs ree xalaciote raxs (ef. Weatoott 
and Hort, Nee Tratament ta Greek, vol ii, Apps. Nestle, in 
Eneyel. Bibl. iii, 2818). This petitien fer the Mely Sparit connet 
he nnthentic in this conneXion, for it has small atwestatiot, ms 
riot 


witable te the const, 2 sal is obviensly nhoelrastie saliti- 
Yu Peg ju CHa neta speeitic repicat for the Moly 
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pee the wonderful Messianic Hope of the 
ebrews; it was in substance the prayer which 
for centuries Israel had addressed to Goud.* Jesus 
lade them continne this prayer for the coming 
of the Kingdom of God, Int taught them the trne 
conception of what that Kingdom was, and low it 
was to be accomplished. The Kingdom of God 
was Jesus’ constant and all-inclusive term to 
denote the individual and social good whieh wonld 
come to men when they would trust themselves 
to God's guidance and conform themselves to His 
ideal (Mt 6%=Lk 12"). In Jesus’ conception the 
eoming of the Kingdom was a process, a develop- 
ment throngh successive stages with a final con- 
summation (Mk 4°°°%), He established the King- 
dom among men (Lk 17°"), His followers were 
to carry it forward (Alt 28':*), and in dne time 
He wonld bring about its complete realization 
(Mt 24. 25). Our prayer, therefore, must be that 
God in His wisdom, power, and love may hasten 
the growth among men of righteonsness, mercy, 
and peace; that the principles of the Gospel may 
prevail in individuals and in society as a whole, 
that humanity may become transfornied into the 
likeness of Him who revealed to them the Divine 
ideal of God for His children. 

The third petition (yery@yrw 7d PédX\nud gov, ws ev 
otpavye kat éri 7s) was needed in the Prayer to 
guard the second petition against misinterpretation. 
It had become a prevalent misconception that the 
eoming of God's Kingdom depended after all upon 
Himself, and that when He shonld choose to do 
so He could by His omnipotence bring that King- 
dom into complete existence; so men had impor- 
tnned God to become loving and forgiving towards 
them, and to grant to them the blessines which 
out of dissatisfaction or neglect He was with- 
holding from them. Jesus makes that idea itm- 
possible when He gives this third petition, teaching 
that God's will must be absolutely done by all.t 
To do God’s will, to accomplish His work, was the 
one purpose of Jesus’ own life (Mt 26° #, Jn 44 
6°S }2°7 174), and He enjoined it npon all as the one 
comprehensive human obligation (Mt 74, Jn 7}). 
Men niust therefore co-operate with God in the 
realization of the Kingdom by making themselves, 
with God’s help, what they should be, and by 
bringing in the true brotherhood of universal love 
and service. 

The fonrth petition§ pertains to the physical 
Spirit which Jesus had included only by implication. The 
prominence given to the Haly Spirit in the Apostolic aye has 
left its impress upon the Lukan account of Jesus' words; cf. 
Mt 7=Lk 1113, Mt 1125= Lk 1021, also Mt 1020=Lk 1212 

* See art. MEssiau in vol. iii. ; Eneyel, Bibl., art. ‘Messiah’; 
also Goorspeed, Israel's Messianic Hope (1930). 

t See art. Kuxopom or Gop in vol. ii. ; also Wendt, Lehre Jesu, 
ji. 293-325, The verbal form iatvecw does not favour the idea that 
the coming of the Kingdom is continuous; which part of the 
verb was used in the original Aramaic can only be matter of con- 
jecture—one would suppose a jussive imperfect, and this would 

ave presented no <itficulty. At any rate, this petition must be 
interpreted in the lisht of Jesus’ entire teaching concerning the 
Kingdom. The Greek aorist here may be due to the idea held 
by all Christians in the Apostolic age, that the return of Christ 
was imminent, and that with His return He would hriny the 
eatastrophic consummation ; this passa,re would then be one of 
& number in the Gospels which received an eschatolovical 
colouring in transmission, on account of the failure of the 
disciples to take completely Jesus’ view of the nature and cominy 
of the Kingdom. 

} Th? conception that God’s will is already perfectly done in 
heaven, by the angelic host, is at the same time an assurance 
and a model for the full realization of Tis will on earth among 
men. The angels are frequently mentioned both in the OT 
(Ps 9112 1032°) and in the NT (Mt 1810 2436 2653, Mk S38 1225 
1327. 32, Lk 128. 9 1510 1622, Jn 151, He 14-14 1222 25); on the Jewish 
angelolouy see art. ANGEL in vol. i1.; Encycl. Bibl., art. ‘Angel’; 
also Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, vol. ii. 
Appn.; Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ti. pp. 121-126. 

S Mt GU av eorey Guay tov Eriovoray dos Huiv onuspov; Lk 113 
Tov “ori Zuuy Toy iriousioy didou yusy TO xe repay. It is strik- 
ing that the strane word irioiciov, which is found nowhere in 
all Greek literature outside of this passaye (so Oriven, de Ovat, 
27), should appear in hoth of these widely diversent accounts 
of the Lord's Prayer. The fact Can be-explained only, by the 
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needs of men, upon which the spiritual life is 
dependent during this earthly stage of existence.* 
The conditions under which we live are created b 

God, He has full knowledge of them (Mt 6° #5), 
and He stands ready to supply what is necessary 
to human well-being (Mt 5% 6* 7"). This provi- 
dential bestowal comes, of course, not as a pure 
eratnity, but as a retnrn for the lionest, energetie 
labour of men. The ‘bread’ which is asked tor 
in this Prayer is meant in the wider sense as 
referring to all necessary food; and by implication 
it certainly ineludes all those things which are 
essential to physical welfare. The petition con- 
templates only a simple, frugal lite, enjoining 
trustfulness and contentment therein. In other 
words, the idea of the Prayer is that men are to 
ask (ro contidently for what they need ; but only 
for what they really need, and only as they need 
it. The disciples of Jesus are to live trustfully 
in the present and for the present, without anxious 
concern as to the future (Mt 6%). About this 
general interpretation of the fourth petition there 
can be no question. A ditheulty exists, however, 
as to the precise force of émovorov; since it is a 
hapaxlegomenon, we cannot determine its usage 
from other contexts; the Greek word most like it 
is qepiovows, Which appears first in the LAX. 
Recent scholars are largely in agreement that the 
word is derived somewhat irregularly from éri+ 
eivac in a fem. ptep. form, signifying * being unto,’ 
‘pertaining to’; so that the prayer would be, 
‘Give us to-day tle bread which pertains (to this 
day),’ i.e. just so mnch as is needed for to-day to 
meet one’s physical requirements (ef. Ja 2)*!°).} 


hypothesis that these two Greek forms of the Prayer must have 
had a literary relation to one another in some staye of their 
transniission. 

“Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers 2, p. 125, thinks that 
this petition contains an allusion to the giving of the manna, 
Ex 164; cf. Ps 78246, Wis 16270, Jn 682, 

t So Achelis, Bergpredigt, pp. 263-271; H Holtzmann, Wand- 
Comm. u. ad. Synoptiker, p. 116; Kamphausen, Das Gebet des 
Herrn, p. 97ff.; Leo Mever in Kuhn's Zeitschr. f. vergleich. 
Sprachforschung, vii. 401 ff. (though he afterwards withdrew 
this opinion, in Nachrichten d. kul. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen, 1886, p. 245 ff.); Tholuck, Bergrede5, pp. 
375-355 (Eng. tr. 341-353]; B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm. u. d. Matt- 
evgm, p. 135f.; Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii, 2394; Taylor, op. cit. 
pp. 125-127, 178-186, 190f.; as also Ewald, Nosgen, Bassett, 
and inany others. A list of the older literature upon the 
subject nay be seen in Tholuck, /oc. cif. Other interpreta- 
tions of the passage are: (1) that the derivation of ttio.ci0v Is 
from ivi-+-the noun ojcie, which in philosophical usage signified 
‘subsistence,’ ‘existence’; therefore the petition would read, 
‘Give us to-day our bread for subsistence,’ de. that bread 
which serves to maintain our physical existence. So Crenier, 
Bibl.-Theol. Worterbuch7, in loc.; also Origen, Chrysostom, 
Theophys lact, Maldonatus, Bleek, Keil, Kuinol, Kubel. This con- 
ception, however, seems foreed, and too technically philosophi- 
eal; nor is there any certain parallel instance of such a usage 
of ose, It differs from the view adopted above in stating the 
end of the giving instead of the measure, for what purpose the 
bread is asked rather than the quantity of bread asked for. 
(2) That the derivation of itedcsev is from ére+siver, and that 
With it is understood in sense 2 #ica (cf. Ac 16!) irioiez, 2311, 
Pr 27! LXX); it then means ‘the coning day,’ and the petition 
says, ‘Give us to-day our bread for to-inorrow.’ So Lightfoot, 
Fresh Revision of English N.T.3 (S91), Appx. 1; Schimiedel 
in Winer’s Graminatik d. NTliehen Sprachidioms’ (1894), pp. 
136-138; also Grotius, Wetstein, Bengel, Fritzsche, Winer, 
Gore, Bruce, Meyer, Marshall, O. Holtzmann, and RVm,. The 
‘itficulty with this temporal interpretation of érovery is that 
it contradicts the very idea of the petition as intended by Jesus : 
instead of having men pray for to-morrow’s food, He would have 
them pray for to-day and trust for to-morrow, | No other mean- 
ing can be derived from the passage Mt 6°44, ending with 
the words, ‘Be not therefore anxious for the morrow ; for the 
morrow will be anxious for itself. Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil] thereof.’ This temporal interpretation also throws an 
inconyrnous meaning into the Lukan form of the prayer, *Give 
us every day the bread for the next day’; that would be a 
mechanical kind of Providenve. (3) That the ‘bread’ for which | 


| this petition asks is to be understood spiritually, at least in its 


primary reference. This was the favourite interpretation among 
the Fathers of the early Christian centuries; it arose easily 
from the figurative use of ‘bread’ in Jn 648-53, and was suitable 
to the allexorical mode of the time. Augustine held the 


‘bread’ to refer to three things, in an ascending scale of 
sienificance : (a) yhysically, actual foad; (6) intellectually, 
‘the,word of Christy (@)spiritually, the Lor?'s Supper. For the 
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As wepovows means ‘ beyond what is necessary,’ so 
émovccov means texactly what is necessary.’ This 
is the conception of supply which we find in Pr 30% 
‘Feed me with the food that is needful for me.’ 
There are similar Targumie and Talmudic expres- 
sions, The wording of the petition as given by 
Matthew is a specific request for a single vecasion, 
understamling that the Prayer will be repeated as 
frequently as need nrises, presumably each day ; * 
while Luke’s wording presents a general request 
for a constant supply: it would seem clenr that 
the Matthiean form is of wreater authenticity. 

The hfth petition + concerns the present relizious 
status of the man in relation to God. The wor- 
shipper is to measure himself agninst the Divine 
ident of the highest, fullest self-development, and 
of complete Jove and service to trod and one’s 
fellow-inen. He is to observe how far he has failed 
to meet the obligations placed upon him hy God, 
and why he has Iviled to meet them, When a 
man has made this inventory of his) physical, 
moral, and spiritual status, with a sincere repent- 
ance for all Ae transyzressions and shortcomings, 
and with a supreme purpose to achieve the Divine 
ideal for men, he is ready to ask God's forgiveness 
in the words of this petition, Holding that God's 


spiritual meaning also stood Tertullian, Cyprian, Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Athanasius, Ainbrose, and Jerome; ami in modern 
times Delitzsch, Qlshausen, Stier, M'Clellan. (4) That the 
tvecowy hago temporal signification referring merely to the day 
of the praser. So the RY, ‘Give ua this day our daily bread,’ 
and this ix the wording in common use in Christendom to-day, 
made so by the popular translations of the Bible. It is re- 
dundant jin expression, and its only merit is yimplicity; for 
it laks the profound meaning which inheres in the ire seir as 
interpreted in the text above. Lately this view has heen again 
defended by Nestle (ZN ZW, 1900, pp. 250-252; Eneyel. bedt. 
iii. 2519f.) on the basis of the reading RYSX (=continual), 
which is fund in Syr cur at Mt 6)! and Lk 115, and in Syr sin 
at Lk 115, the Matthwan sectinn being wanting; also in the 
Syriac Acts of Thomas (ed. Wright, p. 313). This j'oe ig said 
to be the reyvular Syriac word for the translation of the Heb. 
TR; and Nestic has learned that a Jewish translation of the 
First Gospel into Ilebrew, made in the léth cent., rendered 
the itiecei by Vp. Ne supposes, therefore, that the Greek 
itieveso inthe Lord's Prayer represents an original V563 075, 
and says that the translation ‘our daily hread’ is the hest 
English translation of the Greek text. The ditheulty with this 
interpretation is twofold : (n) it gives o purely tautological 
rendering, which is unlikely to have been oriyinal; {%) it 
altogether fails to account for the presence in the Greek text 
of this strane word itoceier, Which seems to have been created 
to express an intricate thought for whieh nocurrent Greek word 
was suitable; but if the Chought was so simple as ‘continual ' 
or ‘daily,’ there were several commmoan etpressions at hand to 
use (¢.g. the ro xaf yutpxy of Lk 113 1947), ond the LXX had 
already employed such (cf. Ex 643 165, Nu 48, Py 6720, Dn 15, 
1 Mac 657 $15); while the carly Syriac reading may well be 
nothing more than a simplification of o difficult expression 
Whose exact meaning had not been clearly conveyed by the 
étieve.c>, and which in the circle of the translator was na longer 
umlerstood., Chase, Lord's Prayer in the Farly Church (181), 
pp. 44-53, holds that the original form of the petition was, ‘Give 
us our (or, the) bread of the day,’ and sugyests that the newly 
cuined word erievesy was later interpolated to micet liturgical 
exigencies in conmexion with the use of the Lord's Irayer in 
the evening. With this reading the Prayer could be used in 
the morning, and would ask bread for that same day; or it 
cauld be used at night, ond would ask bread for the morrow; 
however, the evurper 80 replaced did not in fact disappeur, but 
remained in the text asa confusing redundaney, Chase's view 
is accepted by v. d. Goltz, Das Gebet in der altesten Christenkeit 
(11), p. 49. 

* TB. Weiss, op, dit, p. 136, holds that the expe in the 
Matthew form of the petition is a subsequent addition, hearing 
witness to the fact that the raver was assigned to daily use 
In the early Christian liturgy. That the Prayer was used daily, 
or oftener, in the earlier part of the 2nd cent., is established by 
the Teaching of the Twelve A poxtles (viil. 3), and other witnesses ¢ 
but it does not follow Chat the ejuszer of Mt 61) is merely o 
Label of that practice. There is no inherent reason why 

esux should not Hiniself have given the corresponding Aramaic 
word in this connexion. The I'rayer was given to the disciples 
for regular use, hecause they wished some set form of prayer to 
recite in the common liturgical manner of the Jews (cf. Lk 11). 
The ‘idtay" was o natural and convenient period of time (cf. 
Mt 04) for the repetition of the Praver.~ Why should not Jesus 
have arranged the wording on that basis? 

t Mt G12 xxi agar vu rae ssh druate xu, Sf Kal Helis atx 
Mitr Toss egusAitards sucwy. Lk 11 wagaceges ruesy wras 0 Apt es 


p 
y om 


Vpewr, Xai yap MLTe ae emiy Tarzs estore satel | 
a se 


‘they wish trod to show towards themselves, 
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will is the only law of life, and that His Kingdom 
is the only end of life, the worshipper needs trad’s 
furgiveness for his spiritual contort and inspiria- 
tion, in order that he may start anew each day 
townrds the achievement of the ideal. It is in this 
fundamental and comprehensive sense that the 
term dpeAjquara is figuratively employed in this 
petition, including everything that we should be 
and do towards (20d, our teHloow-men, and ourselves. * 
The second clause contains an explicit eondition of 
this Prayer, that men must feel and exercise the 
same spirit of forgiveness towards one nnother which 
Jesus 
places these words in the petition, in order that 
men may be face to fave with this condition when- 
ever they pray to Grod for their own forgiveness. 
This principle of love as the basis of all human 
and Thvine relations is a constant teaching of 
Jesus, and furnishes the key to the Sermon on the 
Mount, ¢f. esp. Mt? 244485 it is also most im- 
pomiely set forth in the teaching and parable of 
Mt 1825, In the Lord's Prayer as recorded hy 
Matthew this idea is further strengthened by the 
two added verses, 6, with which Mk 11 may 
be compared.t Jt is not to be understood that the 
ws kat Which introduves Matrhew’s second clause 
si:milies a quid pro quo kind of forgiveness on 
(rud’s part, as thongh trod forgave men only in a 
measure proportionate to their own forgiveness. 
The words might have this force (as in Mt 204, 
Kev 18°), but it is not the only meaning for them 
(ef. Mt 18%). Such a commercial iden is incousist- 
ent with the method of God as abundantly shown 
in Jesus’ teaching. God is in amount more loving 
and forgiving than men can be, but He requires 
that men also shall be loving and forgiving. 

The sixth petition,§ which closes the Lord's 
Prayer, provides for the moral and spiritual wel- 
fare of the individual in the future. As the fifth 
petition sought forgiveness for past failures to do 
God's will, so the sixth petition seeks His protee- 
tion from future failures. The worshipper, con- 
scious of his own weakness, puts his dependence 
upon God. He prays for deliverance from those 
situations in hfe where he will be liable to yield 

* In classical Greck, éguaxwete was used generally of financial 
debts, and it was probably to aveid this ambiguity that Lk 114 
reads «paotias instead (originally Luke's account niust have 
had oguaryunte like Matthew's, ag is sccm hy the ezrAorm in the 
second clause ; so Chase, Lord's Prayer in the Barly Church 
(1801), p. 55, and Page, Laxpositor, 3rd ser. vol. vil. p. 437), But 
eguanmn (and jts kindred forms) is o frequent NT word for 
moral and spiritual obligation (Lk 1719, Jn 1334, Ro 151.27, 
Gal 55), although used also in the maney sense (Mt 1s, Lk 742 
165, Ph 18), Luke's aueptias lacks the Aramaic colour, the 
strength and the comprehensiveness of the é¢uayuare, In the 
EV also the word ‘debts’ gives o deeper meaning when rightly 
understood than the word ‘sins,’ since the latter tern: tends 
in popular usage to signify only positive, flagrant wickcelnens. 
And still less satisfactory is the word ‘trespasses,’ given cur- 
rency in this petition by the Episcopal Praver-Book (apparently 
from Tindale [{ by reading ‘trespasses' from v.34! into v.12); 
for itis nota proper translation of either éguatvuara Or apaprias, 
and iy the most litnited in its scope af the three English words. 

t Mt 61415 has apparently found its way into the Sermon 
through its previeus connexion with the Lord's Vrayer. 
Whether it has its place historically in that cannexion is 
uncertain. Stk 115 has a different setting for the passage, but 
one ‘tue to topical association rather than to original position. 
There jx nothing unlikely in the hypothesis that Jesns, atter 
giving the Prayer, spoke in explanation of it, and that this 
fragment was a part thereof. In thee two verses, ax in Mk 
11S, vaperrauesx is used instead of esudrmara OF &uapr. as. 

t Luke's variant, ze, yap, is distinctly intended to remove the 
possible misinterpretation that God forgives o man Just to the 
e\tent that the man forives others. But the Matthuwan wording 


gives evidence of being a closer translation from the Aramaie. 
Another instance of Lukan mioclification is hia eg.eae in this 


| clause instead of Matthew's agexauir, to give the petition a 
| weneral character instead of the specific import of the original 


Prayer. It was noted that in the fourth petition changes were 
made for the same purpose, Luke having 2c instead of des, 
ond ve xaf Kutpar instead of exter. 

SMG OM nas ur temizens Haas UF Tuparmcr, HAAR frTAL TURE 
ave vey vervcey, Lk 114? xs uy Uetrizens rune is Tope, 
Theofirst. clause is the saine ip—Loth accounts, while the second 


*) Udlauss does 10 pear LP LUE (Jee above). 
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to wrong or false inflnences. But inasmuch as men 
must undergo trials, and in them work ont their 
own character and service, Jesus gives to this 
petition a seeond elause, whieh provides against 
necessary trials by asking for strength to eome 
through them safely. We may then paraphrase the 
sixth petition of the Prayer in this way: ‘Spare us 
as much as possible from al] trials in which there is 
danger that we shall fail to do Thy will; but, so far 
as we must meet trials, give us the strength neces- 
sary to withstand the temptations to evil which 


are involved in them.’* It thus becomes elear 


that the second elause of the petition, ‘ but deliver 
us from evil,’ is not a separate, seventh petition, 
but an essential element in the sixth, pertaining 
to those trials from whieh God cannot and should 
not deliver us. In them we pray Llim to preserve 
us from falling. The ‘evil’ whieh is meant is, of 
eourse, moral and spiritual transgression or failure 
of doing God’s will; and the context therefore 
makes it improbable that the red rovqpod should 
have been intended to refer concretely to the devil 
in person.f The term zepacuds Is used with a 
wide range in the NT, having both a neutral 
meaning (=trial) and a bad meaning (=malicions 
temptation).¢ Only in the furmer, nentral sense 
can God be spoken of’ as ‘tempting’ inen, 7.¢. 
bringing them into situations which test their 
character and thus promote their growth. Sneh 
trials involve a possible lapse into evil, and must 


* Jesus' Gethsemane experience illuminates the words of this 
petition (cf Mt 2656-46, esp. v.3%). The Saviour is here face to face 
with the bitterest trial of Ilis life ; the attitude of the Jewish 
nation towards Him has come to be that of fixed and final 
rejection; the chosen people are ready to repudiate their 
Messiah with a violent death, and so to fail of fulfilling their 
Divine mission to the world (ef. Mt 2387.35), Jcsus in the 
garden feels that Ile cannot endure this; He is in agony that 
God should seem to allow it, and prays that Ile may be spared 
this trial—that there may be some othcr outcome of the situa- 
tion; nevertheless, He has no other desire than that God's 
will should be done. The prayer of Jesus was answered not by 
a removal of the trial, but by a Divine reassurance, and an 
impartation of strength for its endurance (cf. Lk 2244f, which 
gives an essentially correct idea, even if textually uncertain). 
One may also compare St. Paul's experience when he three 
times prayed for the removal] of his ‘thorn in the ficsh'; God's 
reply to him was, ‘My grace is sutficient for thee ; for power is 
made perfect in weakness’ (2 Co 128.93 cf. also 1 Co 1012), 

+ The objection to taking the zou rovypad as a masculine (with 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Origen, Chrysostom, Theophylact, Calvin, 
Erasmus, Benyel, Meyer, Olshausen, Ebrard, Fritzsche, Hanne, 
Gore, H. Holtzmann, Lightfoot, Thaver, Plummer, Chase, v. d. 
Goltz, Nestle, and the RV) does not lie in the fact that the phrase 
could not be so used, for there are a number of clear NT cases 
where o roves refers concretely to the devil (cf. Mt 1319 33, 
Eph 616, 1 Jn 213f 312 518); nor in the meaning of the col- 
location puecfas aro tivos, Which is used of both persons (Ro 
1581) and things (2 Ti 428); hor in an avoidance by Jesus of the 
current Jewish conception and terminology regarding the per- 
sona) devil (cf Mt 410 1227 1308", Lk 1014, Jn SH), for, so far as we 
can discover, He did not :tive any new teaching on this point (cf. 
Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 121-126), The objection lies rather in the 
thought of the petition itself, which cannot be, ‘Bring us not 
into trial, but deliver us from the devil,’ since this destroys all 
connexion between the two clauses, thouch the 4Aa@ demands 
a connexion ; nor, ‘Bring us not into the temptation of thedevil, 
but deliver us from the devil,’ which is iniprobable tautology. 
So that some ancient and many modern scholars interpret the 
Tov rovypov aS a neuter (Augustine, Luther, Stier, Ewald, Keil, 
Nosgen, Tholuck, Alford, Burgon, Cook, M‘Clellan, Achelis, 
Ibheken, B. Weiss, Taylor, and others). This neuter use‘ of 
70 rovnpov to denote all moral and spiritual evil may be seen in 
Mt 537, Lk 645, Jn 1715, Ro 129, 2 Th 33, 1 Jn 519 (the RV is 
probahly wrong in translating most. of these ag masculines); cf. 
also2 Tid'8, On vovrpas -cv see Cremer, Bibl.- Theol. Worterbuch 7, 
tn loc.; Achelis, Berqpredijt, pp. 286-289; letters in the 
Guardian by Lightfoot (Sept. 7, 14, 21) and Cook (May 21, Noy. 
26) (Lightfoot’s letters appear in Fresh Revision of the Enqlish 
N.T.3, 1891, Appx. I1.); Chase, Lord's Prayer in the Early 
Church (1891), pp. 85-167; Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greck 
(1889), pp. 77-82. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers? (1897), 
pp. 37, 64, 125-130, 147-150, 191f., takes the 7oz revnpou as refer- 
ring to the $27 yt, man’s evil nature (Gn $21 ‘the imazination 
of man’s heart is evil from his youth,’ cf. Ja 113-15); gee also 
Porter, ‘The Yecer Ha-ra’,’ in }'ale Biblical and Semitie Studies 
(1901), pp. 93-156. 

{ On the NT usage of treapaeeuds, ace Cremer, Bibl.- Theol. 
Worterbuch7, in loc.; Tholuck, Bergrede 5, pp. 394-401 [Eng. tr. 


Py. 357-362], Achelis, Bergpreadigg pp; 280-24 p May or,: Cunt.» 


un James, 1892, pp. 175-133. 
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cause anxiety and apprehension ; so that mea may 
well fear them and pray for deliveranee from them, 
Jesus said to His diseiples, ‘ Wateh and pray, that 
ye enter not into temptation: the spirit indeed is 
willing, but the flesh is weak’ (Mk 14%, ef. Ja 1)°6), 
But, sinee God brings these trials for the indivi- 
dual’s good, He wil] never allow the tried person 
to fall into evil if he will eommit himself wholly 
to God’s guidanee and care through the experienee 
(cf. 1 Co 10, He 28 456) Ja 12426, 1 p 265), 

(5) The Lord’s Prayer is thus seen to be an 
epitome of Jesns’ teaching ; it contains the essen- 
tin] ideas of God and human duty, expressed in 
the briefest, simplest, and most impressive words. 
The vital truths of the Gospel are presented in 
such a way that any and every man can grasp 
them, and can see them in their right perspective 
and relations.* Since the Prayer was intended for 
universal use, its ineaning must be readily in- 
telligible to all; it must be not intricate, but 
simple of interpretation. And the Lord’s Prayer 
is adapted to every kind of Christian use. It is de- 
siened for repetition as it stands, both in private 
and in pubhe devotions. It is also a pattern 
prayer, after which all prayer to God should be 
nodelled. Here we learn what things are to be 
prayed for, how God’s glory, Kingdom, and will 
take precedenee of tlie individnal]’s affairs, and 
in what spirit all prayer is to be made. The 
religious practice of Jesus’ day too often re- 
garded the virtue of a prayer as eonsisting 1n its 
reeital, and measured its value by its length or 
repetition (ef. Ae 194). The Gospel of Matthew 
(6+) has preserved in eonnexion with the Lord’s 
Prayer some words of Jesus whieh were directed 
against this abuse. Since God knows what things 
are necessary for men, He does not need to he 
informed of them; and sinve He is a loving 
Father who eares for His children, He does not 
have to be importuned to give His blessings. 
These faets do not make prayer useless; on the 
contrary, rea] prayer is possible only on the basis 
of them. God never wished the empty repetition 
of prayer formule, which is a waste of time ani 
streneth; and it was an entire misconception of 
Him that Me had to be eoxxed into goodwill 
towards men, or solicited to supply their needs. 
Prayer, in Jesus’ conception, is the loving, obedient 
and trustfn] communion of men with their Heavenly 
Father. It brings men comfort, joy, and peace ; it 
reassnres and strengthens them in al] their labours 
and experiences; it brings them to know only Grod’s 
will in their lives, and to seek only its full realiza- 
tion. As we learn to know God in the words and 
fave of Christ, we pray more instead of less; 
prayer becomes a privilege instead of a duty. 
Indeed, to the trne Christian, prayer is the atmo- 
sphere in which he lives. Instead of oceasional 
periods or moments of prayer, the whole life be- 
eomes a prayer, so that we walk and talk with 
God. Into this perfect communion with God the 
Lord’s Prayer leads us, voicing all our aspirations 
and petitions, when we come to appreeiate its full 
signitieance. f 


* Similarly Harnack, Das Wesen des Christentwums, 1991, p. 42 
[Eng. tr. p. G5}: ‘There is nothing in the Gospels that iells us 
more certainly what the Gospel is, and what sort of disposition 
and temper it produces, than the Lord's Prayer. With this 
Prayer we ought also to confront all those who disparage the 
Gospe) as an ascetic or ecstatic or sociological pronouncement. 
It shows the Gospel to be the Fatherhood of God applied to the 
whole of life; to he an inner union with God's will and God's 
Kingdom, and a joyous certainty of the possession of eterna) 
blessings and protection from evil.’ 

t Further, on the Lard’s Prayer, see Kamphausen, Das Gebet 
des Herrn (1866); Chase, fhe Lord's Prayer in the Early 
Church (1891); Tholuck, Bergrede5, pp. 346-408 [Eng. tr. pp. 315- 
369]; Achelis, Bergpredigt, pp. 225-305; J. Hanne, Jahrb. f. 
deutsche Theol. 1866; Naffner, Das Gebet des Herrn (1880); 
G. Hodiinann,, De Orativie Domini (1884); Rieger, Das (rebet 
des Herrn (1901); Wendt) Lehre Jesu, ii, 238-245; Plummer, 
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i. Devotion to the Kinydom.—Mt "4 (ef. Lk 
pos. 34 p36 G8 12°31) Nearly all of those 
scholars who regard the Sermon in the First 
Ciospel as nm compusite prodnetion in whole or in 
part, look upon this seetion as extrancans to the 
orisinal distourse, being bronght in here from some 
other historical connexion.” Two arguments 
avainst its present position are offered ; (@) the 
subject-matter of the section is thought by many 
to be remote from the theme of Mt 5'-6'"; and (4) 


this material is found scattered in the Crospel of | 


Luke, none of it appearing in his parallel discourse 
(6""), ‘To the first argument it may be replied 
(see above, ii. 3) that the theme of the Sermon does 
not lie in Mt 5!) but is mere veneral, pertaining 
to the true nature and duty of righteousness, Se 
that Mt 5!7-6'*, while containing the lonvest section 
of the reported discourse, is by no means to be re- 
garded us the only original matter in Matthew's 
account. There is an abrupt transition, to be sure, 
between Mt 6!8 and 6%; but this aliruptness may 
be due tu the fret that we have only extracts ora 
digest of the historical Sermon. Moreover, the 
teaching contained in Mt 6% would seem to he 
germane 
the true righteousness ; the ideal life must be free 
from material aims, divided efforts, and distracting 
anxieties. The seeand argument presents a greater 
difficulty, for Luke’s arrangement of this material 
in other connerions must be explained, Concern- 
ine this it may be said that the Lukan Sermon had 
received severe treatinent in transmission, as already 
frequently noted ; perhaps the exclusion of this sec- 
tian was a part of that provess. Also, that the 
position assigned to this material in the Third 


Gospel is surely not historical ; it appears in the | 


su-valled ‘ Peraan section,’ but such teaching as 
this helonged in all probability to the Cauilaan 
ministry. Further, the Lukan settings of these 
verses Show either no contextual relations, or only 
literary ones ; they are not associated with specific, 
distinet events. Therefore, while the question 
must be counted an open one whether Mt 6% 
belonged to the historical Sermon, good reasons 


are at hand for treating the section as original in| 


this connexion. 

The passave has a real unity of thought, to the 
effeet that there is but one aim in life. ‘This aim 
is the complete realization of the Kingdom of God, 
in which every man attains that character and 

erforms that service which God requires. The 
idea thus finds its general statement in Mt 6° 
‘Seek ye first his kingdom, and his righteousness ; 
and all these things shall be added unto you.’ t 


art. LorpD’® PRAYER in vol, iii.; Nestle, art. ‘Lord's raver’ in 
Enenclepwdin Bibliea, vol. iii; v. a. Goltz, Dax Gebet tn der 
altesten Christenkeit (O01), pp. 35-53; Maurice, Seratvag on the 
Lord's Prayer (S70); Boardman, Studies Gy the Model Prayer 
(1879); Newman Mall, Zhe Lord's Prayer? (S89). Also, the 
Patristic treatment of the Praver by Tertullian (de Orateone), 
Cyprian (fe Oratione Dominica), and Origen (764 Esynt). 

* So Feine, Godet, H, Hultzmann, B. Weiss, Wendt, Heinrici, 
Bacon, andothers. Its Matthwean position isdefeuded by Yholuck, 
Meyer, Kel, Morison, Broadus, Steinmeyer, H. Weiss, Nosgen, 
Grawert. Achelis regards the section as original here, with 
the exceptiun of vv.2-2) 4; and other partition theories are 
offered. 

{ Mt 6% Zys0i74 3i cporey tre Sacitay nai tee Sixaseurnr aur, 
was TxvTa tata spertiineitas du. Lk 125) adxv Snrcte try 
facie alter, ma, Tarte wpeetithetta: vas. There is much 
textual variation as respects the wording of the M atthican vere, 
It ix difficult to determine the precise original form of this 
saving of Jesus. Bruce thinks it was simply ‘Seck ye his 
kingdom,’ all else in the present Greek forms heing expansion 
for purposes of interpretation ; but it seems probable that the 
second clansye was also given, as bringing the saying more 
closely into relation with its contest. The sa. which intro- 
duces the Lukan form is an idiosynerasy of the Thinl Gospel 
(ef. Lk 64. 39 e¢ al.). Matthew's casza, in the seeoad clause, 18 
likely Lo have been an exyunsion, The texte of Matthew may 
helony to the oriyinal saying. 
OY a8 tee 


one before the other; it is to be int proud, ally. 


but qualitatively—there is Just one thing te live for, 


indeed essential--ta a setting forth of | 


On this supposition it cannot be | 
understood to mean that there are Eee EN het thd 


the hing 3 See“Wen ‘ec hre Fea 
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As Jesus had been teaching in Mt 3° how the 
Divine ideal for men was to be worked oat in the 
sphere of individual and social ethies, and in Mt 
6? in the sphere of religivas worship, so in Ms 
G+ He sets forth how this ideal denmunds an ex- 
elusive devotion to spiritual things not that 
material things are to be ignored, but they are 
to be used only that they may coutrilmte to the 
highest well-bemg of humanity. This teaching is 
developed in thre + paragraphs of the seetion vv! =! 
vv et yy 4 * presenting three distinet plases of 
the subject of duty as regards earthly things: the 
one contprehensive ail of life must be spiritual, 
| there onust be no division of interests, and there 
must be no anxiety about the incidental things. 
Aevordine to the teaching of vv.'%"")t a aman os 
not to devote himself te an accumulation of wealth 
for its own sake, or for selfish ase. lis time is 
not to he occupied with transient labours, social 
trivialities, vain displays, and empty talk. ‘To 
lay up treasure in heaven’ is to be and to do thase 
things which are pleasing to God, to live nobly, 
purely, and helpfully. lesus condemned in the 
stronzest language the kind of life which seeks, 
first of all, for the gratification of greed and sellish 
aubition, When wv certain man asked Jesus to 
assist him in securing some property, he rebuked 
him, and said ta Tis hearers, * Take heed, and keep 
yourselves from all covetausness ; for a man’s hfe 
| consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth.’ And He gave the signiticant 
parable ot the Rich Foul, who must leave all his 
wealth at his death, adding, §So is he that layeth 
up treasure for himself, and is not rich toward God’ 
) (ik 12"*1)0 0 To make material things the chief 
end of life is to reverse the true relation of body 
and spirit. Immortal spirit is the permanent, ultt- 
mate thing for which our lives are to be lived. The 
possession or the accumulation of wealth is not for- 
hidden by Jesus (see above, ii. 4c), but Te insists 
that wealth is a means, never an end; and that 
wealth must be conscientiously nsed for the highest 
sood, or it hecomes a curse to its owner (ef. Mk 
17 Lk Gh).2 The right Christian attitude is 
not a despising of riches, but a true valuation and 
employment of them for human well-being. “The 
| ascetic lite, the frivolous life, the indolent life, are 


dom; and the necessaries of physical existence should be 
truster| fo God's providence. The zpezer has then disappeared 
from the Lukan form, perliaps because of its ambiguity aud 
consequent danger of being misunderstood, Whether the 
historical saying had ‘the kingdom,‘ or ‘his kingdom,’ or ‘the 
kingsdon of Gad,’ all of which are attested, con only be matter 
of conjecture, aud is unimportant. Lastly, Luke does not have 
the xv dixcoovre Which is given in this saying by Matthew 
(whose «ied prohably limits also the Secaiarasin RY). Ver- 
haps it was dropped from the Lukan sotrces because it: was 
a technical Jewish term ; it has been noted above that dixase- 
eo dacs not appear in Luke's Sermon, and in his Gospel only 
ati, Or, its presence in Mt GY may be due to an expansion 
of the original saying, making a eloser verbal connexion of the 
verse With the Sermon in Matthew (cf. 60 10.2)61). This would 
be a probable explanation of its proeence on the theory that Mt 
G4 has been intported inle the Sermon in the course of trans: 
mission, Mut the cer Juxeseuens may also be original in this 
kaying. If so, the ‘righteousness’ referred to ix that avtusat 
perfect character and conduct on the part of men with which 
this whole discourse is concerned (so Tholuck, Achcelis, B. Weike); 
not o righteousness which God imparts to Uhe believer Meyer, 
Jubeke), nor the righteousness of taith aeconiing to the Pauhue 
forcnsie sense, It is thus the righteousness which God requires 
that complete conformity to Hos will which brings in the coi: 
summated Kingdom of God, 

* Keine thinks that vv.224 are interpolated into Chis pussaye 
fron: anutber connexion; Achelis thinka the same of vs.-0 2) Sd, 
and B. Weiss of v.226. These are posible views, but there i 
not much to Bubstantiate them. Matthew's setting for these 
verses is 28 cool) as Luke's, or even better, 

f Lk 1251 has the same thought, but the worllng is ehame- 
teristically differcntthe * Nell that ye have and give alas’ iso 

‘ feature ot the Thinl eraeels cNoltation of poverty, as in (he 

| Heatitudes and Woes (6%), TUisstriking that the two accounts 

are in almenxt exact agreement on the essential utternuce, 

‘Whergesour treasure | Abe pe will your heart be also.” Se 
th. 
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all alike wrong; no less wrong than the life of 
werldly pride and ambition. Poverty is not right- 
eousness, nor is it even meriturious ; men must be 
provident and self-supporting. The accumulation 
of material goods, when not earried on by dis- 
honesty, oppression, or disregard of others’ needs 
and rights, may minister to the highest welfare of 
one’s fellow-men. 

Still more specifieally does Jesus say, in vv.2"%4,* 


that the Kingdom must be anexclusiveaim. Using | 


the physieal eye, which illuminates the body, as a 
figure (cf. Ps 110, Mk $8, Lk 24°!), He says that 
the spiritual discernment must be kept clear in 
order that one may not go astray from the path of 
highest duty. A divided aim, which endeavours 
to combine spiritual and material interests, is 
impossible; one cannot strive for spiritual goods 
part of the time, and for earthly guods the other 
part. Special moments of lofty aspiration, of un- 
selfishness, of generosity, eome to almost every 
one; hut in Jesus’ thought these things will be- 
come habitual and supreme in the true Christian. 
Everything must be made subordinate and con- 
tributory to the attainment of righteousness and 
the realization of the Kingdom. 

But what of our material needs—food, elothing, 
and shelter, means and opportunities for mental 
and spiritual growth?) Must not life be largely a 
struevle for these earthly, transient things? To 
this fundamental problem of lmman_ existence 
Jesus gives an explicit answer in vwv.?".+  1t 1s 


that God knows these needs of men, and wills to | 


provide for them (v.*£) : men shonld depend upon 
and trust Him for those things necessary to hfe. 
lf the Heavenly Father cares for the birds and 
the tlowers, He will certainly eare for His higher 
human creatures. Men, therefore, must not be 
anxious about these things; they must live tiust- 
ingly for to-day, leaving to-morrow to God (v.?). 
And so in the Lord’s Prayer He taught them to 
pray, ‘Give us this day the bread suited to our 
need.’ Here again Jesus is setting forth a prin- 
eiple of life, not laying down a precept to be 
literally applied. No one could suppose Him to 
advoeate a purely hand-to-mouth existence, like 
that of the animals; the higher well-being of the 
individual or the race could not be aceomplished 
by such a manner of living. Commun-sense sup- 
pics the interpretation that Jesus eontemplates 
abour, prudenee, and forethought for necessary 


* The Lukan parallels 11%4 56 1613 again have the same thought 
as the Matthzan passage, but with much variation ; except that 
in the verse about the ‘two masters’ there is a remarkable 
verbal agreement. The word ‘mammon’ is a transliteration 
from the Aramaic Nj}, and signifies here the ricbes which 
bave become an idol to be worshipped and served. 

t Lk 1222-31 furnishes a parallel tor Mt 65-33, but not for v.34, 
which is found only here in the Gospels ; there are good reasons 
for thinking that this verse belonged originally to the connexion 
in which it here appears. The phenomena of the parallel 
passages are as usual: striking likeness in certain clanses, but 
many important ad:litions, omissions, and variations. Luke’sa 
account has obviously undergone adaptation for Gentile use, as 
seen in hig ‘ravens’ where Matthew has ‘the birds of the heaven,’ 
‘God’ and ‘Father’ where Matthew has ‘heavenly Father,’ 
‘uations of the world’ where Matthew has ‘ nations’; and instead 
of Matthew's ‘ Be not anxious saying, What shall we eat?’ Luke's 
account reads, ‘Seek not what ye shall ent . . . neither be ye 
of doubtful mind.’ The word 42s: in Mt 6-7 is capable of two 
differcnt interpretations, and commentators are divided be- 
tween them. The RV translates, ‘Which of you by being 
anxious [i.c. by giving the matter intense, anxious thought] can 
add one cubit to his stature?’ Since this is the clear meaning 
of the word where it is found elsewhere in this Gospel, Lk 2°: 
193, it has been so understood here by the Vulgate, Chrysostom, 
Avgustine, Luther, Calvin, Bengel, Fritzsche, and others. But 
the cubit was I8 inches or more, which makes this interpreta- 
tion seem highly iniprobable, as a very small amount in pro- 
portion to the whole is intended in this context. The word 
inay mean ‘age’ (RVm); and it was not uncommon to think nf 
life in terms of linear measure (cf. Ps 395 ‘ Behold, thou hast 
made my days as handbreadths'; also Jn 9°). 2%, He IT!) So 


that this is the meaning understood by Bleek, Tholuck, Meyer, 
Achelis, Feine, H. Weiss, lbbeken, Thayer, B. Weiss, 
modern scholars. : 


cand most | } 
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material things ; in general God provides, not the 
things themselves withont effort on men’s part, 
but the way by whieh with effort men can secure 
what they need. And it is no life of ease and 


paxury to which God ealls us, but a working, 
fruval life. What Jesus wishes is that in 1t we 


shonld be free from the distraction and anxiety 
whieh come to those who will not put them- 
selves wholly into God's hands and trust Ilim 
for everything. Each day as it comes is to be 
dealt with in the present, leaving the future with 
God: if we do our best to-day, God will take care 
of to-morrow (cf. Ro 8°). Why should it not be 
3)? God has a great purpose in the world, which 
men are to help Him to accomplish ; assuredly, He 


will care for and assist those who aceept their task 


sincerely strive to perform it. 
The Treatment of Others.—Mt. T-P=Lk 6 
(ef. Lk 11°), The main idea of this passage’ 
lies in vv.i%22 (vv.6711 belonged originally to 
other connexions), and pertains to the right atti- 
tude and conduct towards our fellow-men. The 
verses, therefore, form a fonrth section in Jesus’ 
exposition of the true righteousness, eo-ordinate 
with seetions 5--# 6-18 64, Their teaching is 
twofold ; men are not to be of 2 censorions disposi- 
tion towards one another (vv.)°), aud they are to 
show the same respeet, kindness, and helpfulness 
to others which they themselves would like to 
receive (v.2). The two teachings contained in 
vv. 711 are also of interest and unportance, but 
they interrupt the sequence of thought in the 
Sermon. It is the view of many scholars that the 
‘Golden Rule’ in v2? follows logically upon vv.2°, 
and not only finishes this section, but in a way 
forms a clusing utteranee fur the body of the dis- 
course from 5“ onward, 7°"? being in the nature of 
a hortatory conclusion. * 

Mt 75 finds its parallel in Lk 6%”, the two 
accounts showing the usual amount of similarity 


and 


. 


37-42 


-and variation.t While the Lukan context gives a 


somewhat different aspect to the teaching, the 
substance is the same. Jesus is here setting forth 
an essential prineiple of all true mghteousness, on 
the recognition and practice of which depends the 
realization of the individual and social ideal. This 
principle requires that men shill not be critical, 
tault-linding, and flaw-picking in thonght or con- 
duet towards one another. The only right attitude 
is a full, penitent recognition of one’s own weak- 


* So Neander, Meyer, Kuinol, Feine, H. Weiss, H. Holtzmann, 
B. Weiss, and others. Tholuck and Achelis regard v.!* as ex- 
traneous material in the Serinon, holding that it was probably 
the closing epitome of some other discourse ; similarly Godet. 


But in Luke also the verse is given in the Sermon, which— 


| tovether with the fact that logically it is entirely suitahle 


thereto—makes a strong presumptive case that this was its 
historical connexion. The position in the Sermon which the 
verse has received in Luke (6!, as though it stood at Mt 54 
instead of 712) is preferred by Bleek, Wendt, anit Bacon, but 
such a displacement in the Matthzan account is not likely. 

¢ In Mt 71-2.=Lk 657 we find a similar difference to that in 
Mt 612=Lk 114, the Lukan form avoiding the measure for 
measure idea which can he read into the Matthean words ; 
although both accounts strikingly agree in reporting the state- 
ment, ‘With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured unto 
you” (Mt 72>=Lk 6%, ef. also Mk 424), a mode of treatment 
which can be predicated of God only in a qualitative sense, not 
quantitatively. Lk 687 is in an expanded form, containing three 
clauses in synonymous parallelism, for the purpose of emphasis : 
Mt 71-28 produces the emphasis, but in a somewhat different 
way. But Lk 6°82 is surely an extraneous element in the Lukan 
account, an authentic and valuable teaching of Jesus regarding 


| generosity coming from some other occasion than the Sermon. 


The figurative illustratian of the particle in the eye, Slt 73°= 
Lk 641¢, is given in almost complete verbal agreeinent by the 
two reports (see them quoted above, under i. 3). Foreign also 
to the Sermon is Lk 69.40, The first verse has its parallel in 
Mt 1514, which is probably its trae context, referring to the 
Pharisees ; the second verse has a partial parallel in Mt 1024 
(cf. Jn 1318), and seems logically related there, but the saying 
may also have heen spoken at some other time more in the 
Lukan form. With this teaching of Jesus ahout judgment may 
he compared Hillel's saying, ‘Judge not thy neighbour until 
thou comest into his place.’ 
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nesses, limitations, failures, and transyressions, 
such as will keep a man humble, make him sym- 
pathetic for others, ready ta overlook their fantts, 
nnd to see their virtues. The duty of the Christian 
is to measure himself against the standard which 
Christ has set, and to judge himself severely with 
respect to his shortcomings, instead of making his 
own religions ideas and practices the eriterion by 
which he judges and condenms others. A man 
isa ‘hypocrite’ (v.°) when, professing a desire to 
increase goudness in the Alt he assumes a cen- 
sorious atlitude towards the faults of others rather 
than nudertukes the improvement of himself tirst, 
In the background of this teaching stands the 
proud, self-nghteous Pharisee, with his odious 
contempt for all who were Jess punctilious than 
hinwself (ef. Mt 23% 362) Lk ise Jn 7¥-48), 
Jesus does not mean, of course, that the character 
and conduct of men should never be matter of 
criticism by their fellows ; this would be to remove 
one of the most buportant aids to uprightness in 
pegnun! experience. In the atlairs of lite it often 
xeconies necessary for us to judge others, both 
Rarely and publicly, Jesus recognizes this fact 
when He says also im this same disvourse, ‘ By 
their fruits ye shall knaw them! (7', ef. Mt 1S'?), 
But the teaching, ‘Jndge not that ye be not Judged,’ 
pertains to that unloving, critical attitude of mind 
and heart which picks out and magnilies the faults, 
failures, and inconsistencies of others, This is net 
the spirit of human brotherhood, and the man who 
has it cannot himself anticipate a loving, forgiving 
treatment of himself by God." It is not that God 
deals with men on a quid pro quo basis—that is 
not to be understood here any more than in the 
fitth petition of the Lord’s Prayer (see above). 
But the man who does nut eome to love his 
fellow-men, and to treat them aceordingly, ean 
have no place in a heavenly Kingdom where love 
is supreme, and where ultimately it will be per- 
fectly renlized. 

Mt 7° presents a saying which is found only in 


this Gospel, and which stands in the Sermon only | 


as a result of the compiling process.¢ It enjoins 
prudence and good judgment in the dissemination 
of the Gospel. ‘Truth is sacred, and it must be 
carefully dealt with, There are wrong times as 
well as right times for trying to assist others re- 
lisiously. ‘The Gospel is to be ollered only to 
the receptive, nnder snitable circumstances, else it 
will receive rebut! and indignity at unnappreciative 
hands. The dogs and the swine, in the East the 
mest despised of animals (ef. Mt 5°) Lk 1556, 
Ph 3’, 2 P 2%), are used here to typify those men, 
whether Gentiles or olews, who are devoted 
wholly to material things, and are inditlerent to 
the Ingher spiritual realm for which God created 
them. The parallelism in this verse is for no 
other purpose than to make the teaching im- 
pressive, a literary method of which the Sermon 
coutains numerous instances. 


* It was thought by Augustine, Fritzsche, Kuinol, and de | 


Wette, that [he return judginent of which this passage speaks 
is rendered by inen, t.e. other nen will jadge yoo and measure 
back to you exactly as you judye and measure. This, however, 
can hardiy be the meaning: it mither refers to the judgment of 
God upon men, beth in the fature Day of Judyinent and in 
His present treatinent of them; so the modern vommmentators 
generally. 

t So Neander, Bleek, Tholock @, Kuinol, Godet, Achelis, Feine, 
Wendt, B. Weiss, Bacon, and others. It is the siew of Kestlin, 
Feine, Hilgenteld, and H. Holtzmann, that this verse as it now 
appears is Judaized, to make it a polemic against the heathen 
vf, above on Mt bI4); referenee is mnde to the Teaching of the 

“welre A postiva, ix. 5, which reads, ' But let no one vat or drink 
of your Eucharist except those who have been baptized into the 
name of the Lord. This was what the Lord referred to when He 
sald Give not that which is noly unto the dogs.”’ Ibbeken 


In Mt F2.LK 11’ we have another section 


extraneous to the historical discourse, whose 
resence here seems fortuitous, since it stands 
In no Lopical assuciation with its context.” The 


teaching herein contained is that teod is ready and 
willing to give all Dis blessings to men, since He 
ise doving Pather who provides—better than any 
liuman pacent t—lor His children. Men, there- 
fore, nre to feel free to pray to Itim for all things. 
The thought is) similar to that set forth ino Mt 
64; but there the attention was fixed upon the 
physical necessities, while here the thought is of 
all kinds of blessings, spiritual not Jess than 
material, The injunetion to pray is thrice re- 
peated, Sask—seek—knock,’ without ditlerence of 
meaning in the several clauses, in order to produce 
great emphasis, Jesus promises absolutely that 
our prayers shall be answered by trod ; the obvions 
and necessary conditions can be easily supplied 
from His other teaching. Thus, all prayer iiust 
be made with the intent and in the spirit of the 
Lord’s Prayer (Mt 6%), for the sole purpose of 
the Kingdom (Mt 6©), and with full submission to 
God's will (Mt 26%). Our petitions must permit 
trod to answer them in the way which He knows 
to be best, and our trust in Ilis wisdom, power, 
and Jove must be complete. 

Mt 7¢=Lk 6°, as already noted, closes this 
section of the Sermon, and in some sense con- 
stitutes the eapstone of the whole discourse. The 
oty Which introduces the verse (uistakenly dropped 
from S*L) seems to mark this general relation. 
Matthew vives the saying ina fuller, more rounded 
form than Luke,t and adds the clause, ‘for this 
is the law and the prophets.’§ The idea contained 


*So Achelis, Feine, Godvt, B. Weiss, Wendt, Bacon, and 
others. Futile efforts have been made by Chrysostom, Augus- 
tine, Luther, Stier, and Tholuck to tind a logical relation of these 
Verses lo the verses which preecde them, Feine, Weizsucker, 
LU. Holtzmann, and B, Weiss think that Luke has the original 
setting for the paragraph, which may be true; bet it is also 


ee that in both Gospels this material is detached. In 
auke, at any rate, it has received a topical assuviation. A com- 


parison of the two accounts shows practical identity of the 
tirst two verses in each: the second two verses in eaeh account 
vary, but have the same thought; ond Luke adds a third 
clause about the ‘evy and the scorpion’ (v.22), perhaps to 
balance the threefold ‘ask, sevk, knock,’ The last verse of 
vach account (Mt 7M =Lk 11!5) is quite the same, with two 
significant exceptions: (a) instead of Matthew's ayate Luke 
has t15icu & yer, Which Tholuck, Achclis, and even Steinnever 
reyard as a yloss, due to the prominence which the Holy Syurit, 
as the personification of all yood things, attained in primitive 
Christian thooght ; (6) instead of Matthew's é ratrp uu oo b> 
west ovpares, Luke has 6 ratep 6 ig evparat, & peculiar expression 
of which various explanations are viven; see Feine, Jahrb. f. 
Protest. Theol. 1385, p. 74; Achelis, Bergpredigt, p. ssi; UW. 
Holtzmann, HMand-Conmun. a. d. Synopliker, p. 125. The Lukan 
reading as it stands cannot be original. Some text-witiesases 
delete the second ¢, bot this is only a makeshilt. | Merhaps 
the 6 e2pa.eo caine in unter the infloenee of the rsstux aysor, 
to indivate the place from which the Spirit was given; and 
then, subsequently, the ig exsarves was imperfectly torned to 
account in connexion with the é ratr,. 

t The phrase, ‘if ye then, being evil’ (corxse), contrasts men, 
in theie impertect, selfish, und sinfol lives, with God, who 1s 
perfeet in love and holiness, The argument is a minore ad 
majus: iClimited love provides some good things, how mach 
more Will absolute love provide ? 

{Mt 712 tavza ode soa jar idere ive waves Ui of arOreTes, 
OoTas REI Ug TONITE MUTI evtH: yar Lotiy @ rest mas ob 
mpoortea:, LK 05) was xadas O1AtTE tee teres vier os artioror, 
rouuti arrest éuaes. Lt woold be diticult to explain these two 
divergent forms ax eoming from a common Greek urizinal ; 
perbaps they represent two linus of transmisxsion, arising from 
two different translations inte Greek of the same bret Aramaic 
utterunce. It ix notiveable that in this verse, os in the Beuti- 
tudes, the Lord’s Prayer, and other portions of the discourse, 
Matthew gives the sayings of Jesas in a foller, flaer literary 
fourm, which in every instance has conumentled itself to the 
Christian Church as the better expression of Jesus’ thought 
and spirit. 

§ Loke’sx soorve did not contain this clause, perhaje for the 
vsunal reason that it was too Jewish. The ease is the same in 
Lk 102-24 Alt v2). Mk 1254351, where Matthew's clause, "On 
these two commandinents hangeth the whole law and the pro- 
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thinks the verse refers to the use by Christians of heathen phets,’ is entirely absent fram Luke's account, and in Mark's 
tribunals, agin 1 Co 6)-4, Neither of these views is required to | acegunt js differently worded, < There is none other command: 
explain this teaching, which has an oxcelynt genecalatusy andy) weds Rreatereeyyghivse Atte yor ublikely, Uherefore, that in 
ianport. it Re bee & 2 his puede Jae hemor others, the more Jewish Finst Gospel 
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in this teaching is closely related to that of ‘loving 
one's neighbour as one’s self’; this idea was al- 
ready formulated in the OT (Lv 19%), and was 
pronounced by Jesus to be one of the two great 
commandments comprehending all human duty 
(Mt 22%”). St. Paul also followed his Master in 
the same teaching (Gal 5"), Our verse has come 
to be known as the ‘Golden Rule,’ whieh marks 
the high plaee that it holds in the Gospel teaehing. 
What it presents, however, is not a precept for 
litera] ayplication everywhere, but a principle for 
the determination of social eonduct. 1t ineuleates 
a spirit which men are to cultivate towards one 
another.” Jesus wishes by means of it to eorrect 
the mood of selfishness and contempt which ob- 
structs the realization of a true human brother- 
hood. Men are prone to use their fellow-men as 
tools for their own comfort, advancement, or plea- 
sure. Kant gave perfect expression to the higher 
idea when he wrote, ‘So act as to treat humanity, 
whether in your own person or in that of another, 
in every case as an end, never as a means only.’ 
It is still the rule rather than the exeeption that 
those men who, by reason of their aalth, so. ial 
rank, or publie othee, are in a position to command 


others, abuse them by ignoring their personality, | 
disregarding their rights, appropriating the fruits of | 


their labour, withholding trom them opportunities 
for attaining higher manhood, and in other ways 
treating them like machines or slaves. ‘This con- 
dition of present society is essentially nn-Chyistian, 
and is to be counteracted and transformed by the 
Gospel, For this achievement the ‘Golden Rule’ 
can be exeeedingly useful, when applied as a 
principle, with the aid of a well-trained judement 
and a consecrated common-sense. Let each man 
respect the individuality and observe the rights of 
every other man, let him honour and treat every 
other nan as he in their places would wish to be 
honoured and treated, let him give such sympathy 
and assistanee to others as he would himself like 
to reeeive. In this manner the ‘Golden Rule’ 
will be fulfilled. t 

has better preserved the original saving of Jesus. Of course it 
camot be denied as a possibility that the clause in Mt 7/2 stands 
there as the product of an apologetic Judaistic retonching (as 
in Mt 5!8t-), or by wisplacement, or throngh liturgical usave. 
As for the meaning of Jesus’ words in this connexion, the 
Golden Rule ‘ is the law and the prophets‘ in the sense that it 


states the principle on which the Law and the Prophets tried to 
build upa real human brotherhood (cf. Ro 139f, Gal 514). This 


is trhe, even thougb the Law and tbe Prophets did not fully | 


aecomplish their purpose, or even perfectly grasp the ideal 
towards which they were working. Jesus would emphasize the 
fact of the continuity of revelation, showin how the Divine 
ideal had preceded Himself in the world, and that the OT 
history and teaching were inspired by the same God and with 
essentially the same truth as constituted His own revelation. 
It is thus with deliberate intention that He closes the budy of 
His discourse with this statement, which connects siznificantly 
with the words used to intraduce the main arzument, ‘ Think 
not that I came to destroy the law or the prophets: I came not 
to destroy, but to fulfil’ (Mt 517). 

* See esp. O. Holtzmann, Leben Jeste (1901), p. 189, 

t Sayings similar to this of Mt 712 are found in pre-Christian 
and post-Christian Jewish writings, and also among Greek, 
Roman, and Oriental peoples, showing that this principle of life 
Was not Hrst formulated, or exclusively formulated, hy Jesus. 
This dues not impugn Jesus‘ originality or antbority, but indi- 
cates that truth and the desire tor goodness are innate in man 
(cf. Ac 172731). Jesns, however, so changed the wording of this 
principle as to give it a new force and sphere, for He stated it— 
not negatively, as it everywhere else appears—but pusitirely, 
insisting upon that loving service to others which is peculiar to 
the Gospel. Legalism says, ‘Thou shalt not’ do this and that— 
a system of repression ; the Gospel of Life says, ‘Thou shalt’ do 
countless good and helpful thinys—a system of developinent. 
The difference is like that hetween the false and the true child- 
nurture : the false method says constanthy, ‘ Don’t do this, don't 
do that’; the true method fills the child's mind with lovely and 
useful things to do, so that the child will grow in goodness and 
service, Jewisb forms of the Golden Rule may be seen in 
To 415 ‘That which thon hatest, do to no one‘; also in the 
saying attributed to Ilillel, ‘What thon hatest thyself, that do 
not thou to another: this is the whule of the law, all the rest is 
only comment upon it’ (Bah, Saas. f. 31. 1). The non-Jewish 
forms are numerous; Isocrates wrote, "A técxcvrs: oe" itso 
erysserte, Taira Toss wAAIS or ToT! the) Stoie/maxim was; 
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i. The Duty of Lighteousness. —Mt 73-77 = Lk 6-8 
(ef. Lk 13*+-*7), The discourse whieh has set forth 
the Divine ideal of life, closes with strong exhorta- 
tion for its attainment. Jesus svlemnly enjoins 
the duty of righteousness. It is a strenuous under- 
taking, In Which men must follow only trast worthy 
guides. And this righteousness does not eonsist in 
were profession, but in actually being and doiny 
what God wills. 

It must remain a matter of doubt whether the 
two verses, Mt 74, belonged originally to the 
Sermon. The thought presented by them has no 
topieal connexion with 7'"*, but, on the view that 
7%*7 is a eoneluding hortatory section, such a 
relation could not be required ; while this thought 
is entirely suitable to a portion of the discourse 
setting forth the duty of righteousness. The only 
serious aruminent avainst the Matth:ean position of 
the verses is that Luke seems to have them in 
another and an original setting, 138% 74; perhaps it 
ean be maintained in reply that these passages are 
not parallel, but belong to ditlerent oecasions, and 
are rightly placed in eaeh of the Gospels.* That 
the gospel demands are lofty, severe, and exclu- 
sive, so that to become a member of the Kingdom 
requires complete self-commitment and an un- 
ceasing strugele to attain the ideal, is what Jesus 
teaches in these verses. The ‘small gate’ and the 
‘narrow way’ foreibly express this idea. The 
lizure is perhaps drawn from the Oriental eity, to 
whieh the Kingdom of God is sometimes lhkened 
(cf. He 11” 12", Rev 21°). The ‘gate’ sivnities 
one’s entranee into the Kingdom as present, and 
the ‘way’ signifies his earnest life thereafter. 
Jesus’ statement that ‘few will find their way into 
the kingdom’ is perhaps best explained out of the 
circninstances of His ministry, instead of being 
taken eschatologieally asin Luke. 1t would then 
refer to the smal] number of real followers whom 
Jesus had secured as a result of His work—a faet 
which must have impressed the diseiples, and for 
which they may well have sought an explanation 
from Him. His reply was thus along the line of His 
teaching about the growth of the Kingdom (Mt 13), 
that time was required to achieve numbers and 
maturity.. Phe parallel saying in Lk 13%, whieh 
is made by its context (vv.%-) to refer to the 
number of persons ultimately to be saved, states— 
not. that the whole number will be small, whieh 


‘ Quod tibi fieri non vis, alteri ne feceris’; and in Confucius we 
read, * Do not to others what you wonld not wish done to your- 
self’ (Leryve, Chinese Classics, i. 11f.). Otber parallels have 
been collected by Winsche and Wetstein. See literature cited 
in Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers? (1897), p. 142 f. 

* This is the view of Neander, Tholuck, Achelis, and all who 
defend the unity of Matthew's disconrse; while Mt 713-14 ig 
regarded as material extraneous to the Sermon by Feine, Godet, 
B. Weiss, and others. A comparison of the Matthean and Lukan 
passages shows that Matthew as usnal has the longer and more 
literary form, while Luke gives much the same idea in hriefer 
form and different words. In the former the figures are the 
‘wate’ and the ‘way,’in the latter it is the ‘door.’ The final 
clause of each passage is strikingly varied: Matthew reads, zai 
CAcyor Eigiy of ELpicxovees aotyy, while Luke reads, ot: toAAa, A‘yw 
dus, Cnricouew eicerleiv xei osx igysovew. According to Luke, 
the statement was made by Jesus in reply toa specific request 
from some one, ‘ Lord, are they few that be saved?’ and atter 
the close of the Galilzan ministry when Jesus was journeying to 
Jerusalem. Then what follows in the Lukan account (13230) 
inakes this question refer to the Final Judgment. But in 
Matthew the saying does not appear to be eschatolozical ; nor 
does the statement that ‘there are few who find the narrow 
way appear suitable to the Sermon, since at this time Jesus’ 
ministry was meeting witb large snccess—much more suitable 
would it have been after the disappointed withdrawal of the 
Galilean multitude, when in sorrowful isolation and rejection 
Jesus was going up to Jerusalem for tbe cross. Luke's position 
of the saying may therefore be better than that of the First 
Gospel, while the original form and intent of the saying may 
have been better preserved hy Matthew. 

t ov: is read at the beginning of v.14 by nearly all modern 


| editors and commentators, on the authority of SB and other 


important witnesses. <<, which is preferred by Lachmann, 
Tregees, Meyer, and Achelis, has strong secondary attestation. 
(}Sinilarly Tholuck, Achelis, and others. 
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a 


could not be trne on any possible view of Jesus’ 
teaching or of the world—but that ‘ many will fail.’ 
If the saying is wuthentic in this form (it may have 


Jwvome modilied when an esehatolovical meaning | 


was read into it), Jesus is more hkely to have 
intended it as a practical admonition than as an 
omniscient disclosure of the outeome of the Minal 
Judyement. It is worthy of note that we find in 
Mt 7 the significant term ¢w) to denote the full, 
blessed existence whieh comes to him who does 
God’s will. This word, so contmon in the Gospel 
of Jolin (14 36 38 524. 26. 2 G7, SS. 3. 51 EGY et aed.) Occurs 
but rarely in this sense in the Synoptic Gospels 
(ef. Mt 19!5), 

The next paragraph in the Sermon, as it appenrs 
in Mt 7=Lk 6, quite surely belongs as a 
whole to the historical discourse." Since it is the 
duty of all inen to attain righteousness, it becomes 
a matter of the utinost importance that men shall 
choose true teachers who wil) teach them wlhiat 
trne righteousness is, and how it is to he attained. 
The false teachers + avainst whom Ile warns them 
are all those morally blind and unworthy indi- 
viduals who assunie to guide men into the Kingdom 
of God. Outstanding representatives of this class 
were those scribes and Pharisees of desu’ day whom 
We deseribed in the severe language of Mt 23; 
doubtless He had them in mind—hlind guides (Mt 
15%) and hypocrites, unfit for the task which they 
performed of teaching the people religion.t — If 
this was the explicit and primary reference of 
desus’ saying in v.%, there is no reason why it 
should not implicitly refer to other invompetent 
and bad teachers sueh as appeared in the early 
years of Christianity. Any one who assumes to 
teach religion and morals without himself living 
the npright life comes within that class against 
which Jesus here gives warming. And whether 
they are lad or yood, false or trne teachers, can he 
known by their ‘fruits,’ 2c. by their character and 
their service. If they manitest the ‘fruit of the 
Spirit’ as St. Paul deseribes it in Gal 5°) they 
will be trustworthy teachers and guides. § 

That Jesus has in mind the practical manifesta- 
tion of mghtevusness in thought and condnet is 
proved by the verse whieh immediately follows 
this paragraph, Mt 7, in which Ie says that only 
those persons shall enter the Kingdom of lleaven 
who ss Giod’s will, Jesus neither here nor else- 
where put the emphasis upon creed apart from 
character, which the Chareh has done from the 
2nd eent. until our own, His mim was to make 
individual men and a human. brotherhood, not 


* For v.15 there is no parallel in Luke, hut there is no reasan 
to question its authcoticity, and it is not foreign to this con- 
nevion. For v.!9 also there is no parallel in Luke ; it may be a 
verbal reproduction of Mt 3!9%, perhaps bnported into this con- 
text in transmission beeause ot the similamty of the flure antl 
the theme, cf, Mt 151, Jn 152-6 {s0 Feinc, Wendt, and others), 
Again, ¥.°9 is a repetition of v.'%, perhaps therefore a subse- 
quent expansion, resumptive of the anain thought after the 
interpolation ot vY. Aud, finally, Lk 6 is clearly extrancous 
to the Sennon, having perhaps its historical setting at Mt 1246 
(so Feine against Wendt). ‘The uriginal portion of this para- 
graph may thus have been Mt 7191S — Lk (4f, The two reports 
have the same idea ip the same fizure, but are peculiacly variant 
in maoner of expression ; it is not likely that they started from 
a common Greck transintion. 

t The term ‘prophet’ in both OT and NT denotes primarily 
the teacher of religious teuth and duty, and has no other iniport 
In this passaye. : 

3 So Tholuck, Achelis, Feinc, Ibbeken, B. Weiss. The figure 
of welves and shecp was a comnion one amony a pastoral peuple 
(cf. Ts 118 65%, Mt 1018, Jn lol®, Ac 204), but only here in the 
Rible is fonod the iilea of the wolf in sheep's clothing, as in 
¥soyp"’s Fables. 

$ There was never any justification far the Roman Catholic 
view, adopted by Calvin and sometimes promulgated even by 
Luther, that the xaer in these verses signified primarily, 
indeed exclusively, sound doctrines. Ht is, of course, Urue that 
those who tench false doctrines cannot be sate guides, but the 
Bible rightly interpreted is the criterion of sound doctrines, not 


the pronouncements of any ecclesuptite Ohiipaome aviv 
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an system of theology. Love, merey, and peace, 
purity, trust, and helpfulness, were the tests of 
gooduess which Jesus established (Mt 5°-7)? 2", 
Inasmuch as Te eame for the express purpose of 
making God's will known, and in’ Tis words, 
deeds, and character did make God's will manifest 
to men, Te can only mean that men must do and be 
what He has thus taught them. Luke's form of 
the saying 6% is therefore equivalent te Matthew's, 
although so ditferently worded." As was seen in 
considering the third petition of the Lord's Prayer, 
“Thy will be done’ (Met 6!"), the will of God is the 
one thing to he aceomplished ; for this Jesus lived 
(in 6%), and for this He would have us live (Mt 
1 2131), This statement that only such shall 
‘enter the Kingdon of Theaven’ seems to be an 
intentional echo and return to the words of Mt 5”. 
The following two verses, Mt 7% 2, stand here 
in all probability as arcsult of compilation. Luke 
gives them in another connexioa, which appears 
vriginal (13°); and since they refer to the Last 
Judgment, they belong, with Jesus’ other eschato- 
logical teaching, to the closing months ot Ilis 
ministry, One needs only to consider carefully 
the time, circumstances, audicnee, and purpose of 
the Sermon to see that these verses present an 
idea, and sound a note, which do not belone to 
this ovcasion and diseourse.t Nevertheless, they 
contain authentic teaching of Jesus, and teaching 
of profound meaning. The thought is analogous to 
that of Mt 7"! in aflirming that nothing shall admit 
to the Kingdom but the actual attainment of riglit- 
vousness (ef. LK 10). The profession of Chris- 
tianity, the preaching of Christianity, even the 
production of some goo results for the Christian 
eause, shall not in themselves alone seeure salva- 
tion, for the criterion of judgment in the great 
Judgment Day shall be a genuine realization of 
trod s will in und through one’s self. And Luke 
adits (13°), what is vermaae to this connexion, 
that ‘there are last which shall be first, and there 
are first which shall be last’ (ef. Mt S!6 19%). ie. 
some who, like the Vharisees of Jesus’ day, had 
had a great reputation for piety, and had been 
looked upon as models of righteousness, shall be 
shown to have been seltish, vain, aad hypocritical, 
unworthy to enter the Kingdom of God; wiile 
other obseure and onee despised persons shill tind 
a welcome there (ef. Lk 18?44),.¢ 
And, finnlly, the duty of rightequsaess is most 
“Mt Tel OF vas 6 Atyow ua Kips xupst Uedaectite: us ony 
Saedt.wr tr ongaron, A 6 Tory Te Vidmue ToL Tarps mer TO. OP 
sos ovparos. Lk G8 Pe dt wes xadtita Kogan xecet, xoee of Tosuete 
a Alyo: 
t So Feine, Godet, Ibbekeo, Weizsicker, Wendt, and athers. 
The parallel Sayings, Mt 7--6=Lk 1386, give the sume idea, 
with wide divergence of expression. It may be true, as [bbeken 
thinks, that the three acts named in Mt 772 sound improbable 
on Jesus’ lips (vertainly they are foreign to the Semon), and 
they may therefore reflect the experiences of the Apostolhe age. 
Bat Lk 13% ' We did eat and dank in thy presence, and thou 
didst teach in our streets,’ is aiso not without dithculty, berause 
go insipid and un-Jewish. The better explanation is that the 
Matthwan verses are authentic, but belony to the close of the 
ministry ; While Lk 15% has been univeralized. In the second 
verse of each pussage, Mt T= Lk 139-7, there is identity of 
thought, with some variation of language. The phrase, ‘Depart 
from me, ve that work iniquity,’ is a quotation from Ps # (ef. 
Mt 13816 2541); its two Greck forms here, aveyacuri at’ ius, of 
ipyeyopcives Try eroccer( ML.) and erectytt ar tier, TaeTh icpetes 
ade ccs (LK.), present an interesting minute problem of transta- 
tion and transmissian, 
Mt 741-43 has a value also for detemnining the Christulogical 
conceptions of the Synoptic Gospels. See particulacly Schlatter 
in Gretiaicalder Studien (1805), pp. 83-105, This pussage is enly 
one of a number where Jesus appears as claiming the (hvine 
preragative of Jndye at the Final Judgment (Mt 25H 4 peer 
112784, Mk SS, Lk 208; cf. Jn 527 128, Ac 1731, Ro 216, 2 Car hi), 
a function appropriate to the Messiah. It would reqanre a 
radical treatment of the Gospel narratives to explnio this idea 
of Jesus as Judge as an exagyerated Apostolic appreciation ot 
Him. The uniqueness of Christ tn mission, person, teaehing, 
nod carcer™ in other words, 1s Divinity —cannot well be denied 
by a seriaos historical interpretation of the Gospels: aml when 
Sy Pe ayy not difficult to adu it Jesus 
ti 
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impressively set forth at the close of the whole 
disconrse by the parable of the Two House-builders 
(Mt 7*4-7= Lk 67°%).* That this piece belongs to 
the Sermon, and forms its remarkable conclusion 


(as the of» in y.* sngvests), can be considered | 


certain. The parable tollows logically upon v.*}, 
enlarging and enforcing the teaching therein. It 
is a saying of tremendous strength. ‘I'he life which 
Jesus has depicted in the Sermon as the ideal 
life 1s wonderiully beautiful, inspiring, and attrae- 
tive to every sincere soul. But men were likely 
to recognize and to reverence this ideal without 
achieving it, since that is the earnest and arduous 
labour of a lifetime. Hence Jesus meets them with 
the solemn athrmation that the duty of actual] 
doing what He teaches is imperative ; that it shall 
be ot no avail fur them to have listened to His 
words, if they do not straightway go and live the life 
which as God’s will He has described to them. 

5. THE RELATION OF THE SERMON ON THE 
Mount To Jesus’ TEACHING AS A WHOLE.—The 
teaching contained in the Sermon on the Mount 
was given in the middje portion of Jesus’ Gali- 
lean ministry, when enthusiastic multitudes were 
hearing Him and many followers attended Him. 
It was in this period that He gave the general 
teaching about the Kingdom of God —what it 
consisted in, what it brought to men, what it 
required of men, what relation He Himself sus- 
tained to it, and what its future was to be. The 
Sernion is an epitome of this genera] teaching, 
condensing the whole into a brief statement and 
exposition of the ideal of life, given for the prac- 
tical purpose of a simple guide to right thought 
and conduct. It showed the multitude what He as 
a teacher of religion had to present as truth and 
duty, with which they could readily contrast their 
own and the current ideals. 

Jesus confined lis teaching entirely to the religio- 
ethical field ; and in this tield He dealt with essen- 
tia] truths, facts, and principles rather than with the 
speculative mysteries of the universe or with the 
casuistry of sie Consequently, He tanght again 
and again the same things, to ditlerent persons, 
under ditierent circumstances, and in different ways 
and lights. A elose organie relation nnites all 
Jesus’ teachings, each involving the other, and all 
together illuminating the path of human existence. 
The Gospe) was so brief and simple that it had not 
to be committed to writing like the philosophy and 
the ethics of the schools. Common men conld 
comprehend and communicate Jesus’ teaching. 
His was a universal message which all euuld 
grasp; it presented an ideal to which all could 
aspire and attain. 

As has been almindantly seen, the Sermon on the 
Mount sets forth Jesus’ conception of what men 
should be and do as members of the Kingdom 
which He came to establish in the world (not as a 
new movement entirely, but as giving higher con- 
tent and greater impulse to a movement which 
God had inangurated with the very creation of 
the lmman race). The true righteousness is de- 
termined by God ; as He is the source of all life, 
so it is He who determines what that life shall be. 
Ethical obligations rest therefore upon religions 
truths. The idea] of a man’s life is to be derived 
from God, and for its realization he is responsible 
to (cod. The aim of man’s iife is to achieve that 
personal character and serviee which fulfil the 
true manhood, after the pattern of Christ, and to 
advance as far as possible the real brotherhood of 


* See the text of both passages quoted above under i. 3. The 
Lukan form of the parable is conspicuously secondary in char- 
acter, the Jewish phraseology is largely removed, and the 
description is generalized so as to be adapted to any locality. 
Matthew, on the other hand, gives a faithful.picture of-the 
conditions of house-building in the wadis of Galilee. 
also, the literary superiority belongsité the First Gospel 


Again, 


all men as sons of the one common Heavenly 
Father. The kingdom of God in its Divine aspect 
is the purpose, love, and power of God which de- 
termine and accomplish this idea] condition ; in 
its human collective aspect it is the company of 
those who have earnestly set about the realization, 
in themselves and among men, of this Divine ideal. 
So that Jesus can sum up all duty, individual and 
social, in the one injunction to ‘Seek supremely 
the kingdom of God, and the righteousness which 
he wills’ (Mt 68, Lk 123); cf. Me 225°"). And 
this righteousness is primarily an internal char- 
acteristic ; it is apprehended within the man. The 
religio-ethical ideal which God implants in every 
human heart must be heeded by each man, and 
his life must become conformed to it. Created by 
God in His own image, men must attain to God- 
likeness; and this attainment is, first of all, the 
recognition of and obedience to the ideal of life 
whieh God furnishes in the soul, moved and guided 
by the teaching and example of Jesus, Those 
persons will achieve perfect self-realization who 
enter into complete communion with God, hearing 
His voice, and doing His will as revealed within 
themselves and in and through Christ. 

The absolute assurance of Jesus that He ean 
revea] the will of God to men, and that this is His 
mission in the world, is a guarantee of the trust- 
worthiness of llis teaching. If the Sermon on the 
Mount contains few explicit statements concerning 
the person of Christ such as abound in the Fourth 
Grospel, it is none the Jess trne that the implica- 
tions of the discourse are equally high. The 
Divine personality, knowledge, and authority of 
Jesus are the foundation on which the discourse 
rests. The passages, Mt 5-17 772-25, only state 
what al] the teaching involves, that He who speaks 
these words is ‘the Son of God?’ in the highest 
sense, sustaining to Him a unique relation, and 
rendering to men a unique service. The value of 
the Sermon eannot therefore be overestimated, 
and the historical stndy or eritieal treatment of 
this materia] shonld never dominate or obscure 
the fact that this teaching is a Divine revelation 
of the will of God for men which is forthwith to be 
aceomplished upon the earth. 


LiTERATURE.—For the quotations from, and allusions to, the 
Sermon on the Monnt in the extra-canonical Christian literature 
of the first three centuries, see esp. Resch, Aussercanonixche 
Paralleitexte zd. Evangelien, Teil 1 (1893), pp. 62-114; Teil 2 
(1895), pp. 62-106. For ideas and expressions akin to those of 
the Sermon on the Mount in Rabbinic literature, see Weber, 
Jiidische Theologie2 (1897); Winsche, Neue Beitrage z. Erluit- 
terung d. Evangelien aus Lalmud u. Midrasch (1878); Dalman, 
Die Worte Jesu, Bd. 1 (1898) (Eng. tr. 1902). ; 

¥rom the Patristic period the only specitic separate treatment 
of the Sermon on the Mount is by Augustine, de Sermone 
Domini in Monte (Op., ed. Bened. vol. iii.) [Eny. tr. in * Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers,’ pp. 63]; it is an important work of 
interpretation, containing nich that is of permanent value. 
Elsewhere in his writings Augustine dealt further with the 
Sermon, presenting in some respects different views. Trench 
collected all this material and prepared a digest of it, which he 
published under the title, Exposition of the Sermon on the 
Mount, drawa from the Writings of St. Augustine (8rd ed. 
rev. 1869). Useful also are the interpretations of Origen, 
Comm. on Matthew (Op., ed. Lommatzsch, vols. iii. iv.); 
Jerome, Comm. on Matthew (Op., ed. Vallarsi, vol. vii.); 
Chrysostom, Homilies on Matthew (Op,, ed. Montfaucon, vol. 
vii.); Hilarius Piectaviensis, Comm. on Matthew (Op., ed. 
Oberthur, vol. vii.); the work of the Auctor Operis Imperfecti; 
and the very brief matter in the Comm. on the Four Gospels 
by Theophylact and Euthymius Zigabenus. 

From the Reformation period the important interpretation 
hy Luther is first to he named, Comm. on Matthew (Works, ed. 
Walch, vol. vii.); and after him, Calvin in his Harmony of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke (Works, ed. 1835-1838, vols. i. i1.). 
The three Roman Catholic works of most value are the Comin. 
on the Four Gospels hy Maldonatns, Jansenius, and Cornelius a 
Lapide. The extensive but unimportant post- Reformation 
literature can be seen in full in Tholnck, Die Bergrede Christi, 
pp. 30-40 (Eng. tr. pp. 41-49]. 

The Modern period has provided many works upon the 


‘Sermon ’on the Mount, some of them of great value. The 


standard work upon the subject for the past seventy years hag 
been that, of. Tholuck, Die Bergrede Christi (lst ed. 1833; 5th 
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ed. Gotha, 1872, pp. 484 [Eng. tr. trom 4th Germ. ed., Edin. 
burgh, 1800, pp. 443), and this still remains the most valuable 
volinue on the Sermon, although a portion of the eonuleots is 
now antiquated, Neat in extent anti injportanee is the equally 
elaborate work of Achelis, Die Bergpredigt (Bielefeld, 1875, pp. 
402). Other works of scientifie character, but smaller dimen- 
sions, are: Feine, * Die Texte der Bergpredigt bel Matthans u. 
bei Lukas,’in Jahkrbacher fur Protestantiache Thevlogie, 1585, 
pp. 1°S5; Stetumeyer, Die Rede dey Herrn af dem Berge 
(Berlin, 1885, pp. 156); fbbeken, Die Reryprediygt Jews (uit 
ed., Einbeck, 1500, pp. 216); Hugo Weisy (Rom. Cath), De 
Bergpredigt Christi (Freiburg, 1892, pp. 111); Grawert, Die 
Bevypredigt nach Matthaux (Marburg, 1900, pp. 77); Heinrici, 
Die Bergprediqt, quellenkritisch untersucht (Leipzig, 1000, 
pp. $1), and a second part dealing with Lhe interpretation is 
promised ; Raeon, Sermon on the Monat (New York, 12, pp. 
255).—Homiletic treatments of the Sernion are numerous in 
German, Freneh, and English, An anonymeus work, Die 
Bergprediyt (Gotersioh, 1851, pp. 15); Grullich, Die Bergprediyt 
des Herrn Jesu Christi (Meiasva, 1556, pp. 145); Harnisch, Die 
Bergpredigt des Uerrn (Breslav, 1901, pp, 35); Kaiser, Die Berg: 
predigtdes ierrn (Leipzig, 1991), pp. 521; Monneron, Le Seraton 
sur la Montogne (Lausanne, 1859, py. 112); J. B. Bousset, Le 
Seriaon sur la Montagne (Paris, 1000, pp. 150 {Eog. tr., New 
York, 1), pp. H4}). The best English work is by C. Gore, The 
Sermon on the Mount (Loudon, 1905, pp. 225); it contuins 
much, however, that is only of local ecclesiastical iaterest ; 
farther, W. B. Carpenter, Zhe Great Charter of Christ (London, 
1805, pp. 300). Of special importance are Lhe works of B. Weiss, 
Meyer-Komeentar uber das Matthauserangeliion (Gottingen, 
180s), amd of Hl. Holtzmann, Mand-Commentar dber die Synep- 
tiker (3rd ed, Freiburg, 1990); other commentaries upon 
Matthew (Mever, Morison, Keil, Broadus, Kubel, Bruce, e¢ al.), 
Luke (Godet, Pluminer), and both Matthew and Luke (Bengel, 
Bleek, Olshnusen, Ewald, Fritzsche, Nuinol, Nosyen, ef. al.) 
are of varying usefulness. 

Literature vpon special portions and aspects of the Sermon 
has been cited in the footnotes. C. WW, Voraw. 
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lotroduction. 

Distribution of the Jewish Population 
in the Holy Land. 

ji. Languayes, 

i. Political Constitution, 

Social Conditions. 

Purties. 

Edveation and Culture, 

Art and Literature. 

i. The Jews of the Diaspora, 

Literature. 


The Advent of Christ falls within the penulti- 
mate period of that era of Israelitish history whieh 
hevins with the Return of the Jews from Babylon 
(s.c. 58S) and ends with the Fall of Jerusalem 
(A.D. 70). From both an external and an internal 
point of view, this era marks a far-reaching trans- 
formation of the conditions of Jewish life. At 
the outset, Judiea, which was not quite the same 
in extent as the ancient kingdom of Judah, forms 
a small province of the Persian, and atterwards 
of the Greek Empire. The population, at first 
seanty and poor, vradnally inercases, and, under 
the orderly arrangements of the Law, attains to 
a certain mensure of prosperity. But internal 
party-strife consumes Its strenyth, and, under 
Antiochus Epiphanes, reaches such a height that 
this Seleucid monarch, in the pride of his Greek 
culture, It with political shortsightedness, forms 
the resolution of entirely rooting out the jenher 
Jewish religion. This period of extreme danger 
is unexpectedly follawett by a brilliant revival of 
the dewish State, which recalls the flourishing 
period of pre-exilic history, and which struck the 
people themselves in this heht. The nation shakes 
itself free from the foreign yoke, and the Mas- 
monwean princes not only become high puiests, but 
finally assume the title of ‘king.’ This glory, 
however, is of short duration, and the Jewish 
people are rudely awakened frome their 
The internal dissensions that followed the death 
of queen Alexandra, liasten the intervention of 
the Romanky and Jead to the conquest of Jerusalem 
hy Pompey (B.c. 63). The Romans do not, how- 
ever, destroy the Jewish State, but allow it to 
continue under a variety of changine 
at last the perpetual discontent Mag May 
to the onthreak of the desperate Awa’ for 
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Which issued in the destruction of the State and 
the Temple. 

From the spiritual point of view, ¢his period 
marks the development of Judaism in opposition 


to the national lite und the religion of the pre- 


exilic period. ‘The risepae foundation of this is 
found in the remarkable recasting which the 
Jewish spit underwent during the Exile. No- 


where else in the history of maukind is there an 
instance of a people being transformet in so 
wonderful and radival a fashion as the Jews in the 
course of their captivity in Babylon. ‘They lelt 
Babylon a body whose true life lay not in the 
netunl state of things, but in future expectations 
and in a world of cultus-notions created out of 
recollections of the past. "To the actual world they 
sought to acconnnodate themselves upon certain 
abstract principles, and, when this attempt failed, 
they withdrew entirely inte that spiritual world 
whieh was Sinkarnceadt Wholly aceording to these 
doginatie principles. ‘They found their support in 
the Messianic expectation, for the sake of which 
they submitted to the burdensome prescriptions 
of the Law, which were intended to slueld them 
from the heathen impurity of the world, and 
thereby render them worthy to hail the advent of 
the Messianic glory. Yet it is not to be over- 
louked, in this eonnexion, that the noblest spirits 
in the Jewish community, especially during the 
earlier periods of the post-exilie era, filled those 
outward forms with a rich inward centent. There 
still survived in them the pure prophetic spirit, 
and the ideas created by men like armiiinl and 
Dentero-Isaiah ; nay, the writings which emanated 
from this period, such as the Psalms and the Book 
of Job, touch us almost more nearly than the 
writings of these prophets, because the ideas con- 
tained in them have found simpler expression and 
are less closely bound up with the histerical form. 
But the conditions under whieh the Jews lived 
seldom permitted a lengthened enjoyment of this 
eontemplative life. Not only were they disturbed 
in their rest by contaet with the heathen world, 
but even amonest themselves there were men of a 
different disposition, whose recollections turned 
rather to their pre-exilie forefathers, and who, 
with a stronger sense of actualities, plunged vigor- 
ously into the relations of life, and sought to 
help themselves. Between them and the ‘quiet 
in the land’ there grew up an ever - increasing 
opposition, which may be regarded as the moving 
factor in the post-exilie history. Through these 
comliets with oppesition without and within, not 
only was the stmeter Judaism disturbed, but it 
was driven alsu to the discussion of the grent 
religions problenis and to new developments, The 
fruits of these spiritual strugeles may be seen 
in the entirely new conception of the state of man 
after death and in the transformation of the 
Messianic hope, which in the Apocalyptie litera- 
ture sevcks to free itself from oational Hawibadipiti 
and takes a start in the direction of univ ersal- 
ism. It may he safely concluded that, in this mave- 
ment, contaet with foreign forms of thonglit was 
not without importanee—primarily contact with 
Parsism, secondarily with the Greek world. 

i. DASTEDBUTION OF THE JEWISID PoruLaTION 
IN THE Hoty LAND. ~- Leaving out of account 
meanwhile those Israelites whe were seattered in 
various lands, the Jewish population was at first 
contined to Juda preper, trom which the Israel. 
ites derived their now universally current appella- 
tion (Cir. ‘lovéaia, Germ. ‘Jnden,’ Eng. east, 
The land taken possession of by the returning 
exiles was considerably smaller ino the southern 
direetion than in pre-exilie times, Whereas for- 
iyeuhy) eerchebn dvi rezprded as the southern 
Jim PAAle dive nF GAteoetint lay to the south had 
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been taken possession of during the Exile by the 
Edomites, and the post-exilie community was at 
lirst fav too weak to drive baek the intruders.* 
The boundary between this New-Edom and Judea 
was formed in the 2nd cent. B.C. by the town of 
Beth-zur, and this was, in all probability, approxi- 
mately the division between the respective terri- 
tories also at an earHer period. <Aeeording to 
Neh 6°, the original N.W. boundary appears to 
have heen the Plain of Ono (41k ‘ath ’Ond, probably 
the modern Aefr-dndé). But ata later period the 
Samaritans, who lived at eonstant feud with the 
Jews, must have got possession of three places 
inhabited by Jews, namely Lydda, Ramathaim, 
and Aphawrema (1 Mae bP). In the Maceahaan 
period, however, Judea underwent considerable 
expansion. The three places just named were 
taken from the Samaritans and restored to the 
Jews as early as the time of Jonathan. After- 
wards the houndary was extended still farther to 
the north, for, according to Josephus (L.7 HE 11. 5; 
Ant, XIV. iii. 4), the N. boundary of Juda ran by 
Borkaos (prob. the modern Berkit) im the hill- 
country and Korew (now Aurdiect) in the Jordan 
Valley. The eountry in the south inhabited by the 
Edomites, whieh now bore the name Jdumaa, was 
conquered by John Hyreanns. As It was originally 
Israelitish land, the inhabitants were eompelled 
to adopt the Law and snbmit to cirenmeision. 
Accordingly, from that time onwards (in eonfor- 
mity with the preseription of Dt 23°5), they were 
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Jerusalem, who, in consequence, frequent 


(Sir 50° *Two nations my sou] abhorreth, and 
the third is no people: the inhabitants of Seir and 
Philistia, and the foolish nation that divelleth in 
Sichem’), was repaid by the Samaritans with bitter 
hate. This manifested itself at times in the 
form of attaeks upon the pilyrims Jura) ins to 

 pre- 
ferred to take the long roundabout way ie he 
east of the Jordan (Lk 9°, Mk 10!; Jos. lint. Xx. 
vi. 1), The destruction of the Gerizim temple 
by John Hyreanus made no ehange in these re 
lations, but rather embittered the feelings of the 
Samaritans still more. 

As to Galilee, we learn from 1 Mae 5 that in 
the course of the post-exilie period Jews had 
settled in it, but that during the first half of the 
2nd cent. B.C. these were still sofew that they could 
not hold their own against the heathen pojpula- 
tion, and were consequently bronght by Simon 
to Jerusalem. It was not until the time of 
Aristubulus 1, as Sehiirer (GJV°3 i. 275f.) was 
the first to prove, that this portion of the land 
and its inhabitants, regarding whose nationality 
we have unfortunately no more precise informa- 
tion, were compelled om the same ground as the 
Idumeeans to adopt the Law (Jos. ff. XH. xi. 3). 
It is extremely probable, however, that there were 


| further settlements of Jews of purer birth in these 
fertile distriets, so that they became more eom- 


regarded as Jews, although they eontinne to be | 


ealled Idumweans. That they also regarded them- 
selves as genuine Jews is evident, for instanee, 


from the words attiiluted to them by Josephus | 


(BJ iw. iv. 4, rdy warplww tepdv . . . THs Kowwis 
marpidos), but of course their foreign origin could 
not be wholly forgotten.t On the other hand, in 
the eities on the Mediterranean coast, whieh had 
only transitory periods of subjeetion to the dews, 
the population was preponderatingly heathen, al- 
thouch eonsiderable Jewish minorities existed in 
them. Only in Joppa (Jaffa) were the Jews in 
the majority, this city having continued after the 
death of Herod to be united with Judava. 
the war for freedom it played, accordingly, a 
prominent part, and had to be twice captured by 
the Romans (Jos, dat. VIE xi. 4; BJ i. xviii. 10, 
HG TES, 2a 

To the north of Judwa lay Sumaria, whieh 
stretched as far as the Plain of Jezreel. The 


population of this district sprang partly from the | 


ancient Israelites, but had received a strong inter- 
mixtnre through the heathen peoples who were 
settled here by the Assyrian conquerors (cf, 2 
17-47), In course of time these heathen elements 
were absorbed by the Israelitish remnants, but the 
ill-will shown by the Samaritans towards the re- 
turning Jews kept the latter from ever forgetting 
the impure origin of their northern neighbours. 
Matters came to an open breach when the Samari- 
tans Imilt a temple of their own upon Mt. Gerizim, 
and thus renouneed all connexion with the com- 
munity at Jerusalem. It is true that they, 
equally with the Jews, acknowledged the Law, 
Imt the breach remained irreparable, and the 
Samaritans continued exeluded from the further 
development of Judaism. The contempt of the 
Jews which found vent in the niekname ‘ Cuth- 
wans’ (Jos, Ant. IX. xiv. 3, XI. iv. 4, and in the 
Talmud), and which finds very sharp expression 
on the part even of the otherwise mild Len Sira 

* On Neh 11° cf. now, above all, E. Meyer, Entstchung des 
Judeutums, 106f., 114 ff. 

+ Josephus says of Herod that, as an Idumzean, he was 
only half a Jew (4nt. xiv. xii. 2). On the other hand, when 
Agrippa t. once felt hurt by the epithet ‘ foreigner’ in Dt 1715, 
the people, Whom he had gained over by his friendly offices, 
cried out, ‘Thou art our brothers (Meg. Sote vii. 8). 
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pletely Judaized. It is eharaeteristie in this re- 
spect that Judith (S'%) speaks of ‘our fathers,’ 2. 
the ancient. Israelites. At the time of Christ the 
land of Galilee was essentially Jewish, and had its 
Pharisees and seribes (Lk 7, Mt S8™), as well as 
its synagogues (Mt 12%, Lk 4!°7°). The designa- 
tion ‘half-Jews? is never applied to the Galikeans 
as it is to the Idnmeans.* It may be added 
that the Judaizing of Galilee embra¢ed only the 
southern portion of it, for Kedesh, lying to the 
west of Lake Hftleh, marked the boundary he- 
tween the land inhabited by Jews and the territory 
of the Tyrians. + 

A similar condition of things prevailed also in 
the conatry to the east of the Jordan. Vere, too, 
there had been numerous settlements of Jews, 
who, however, were so hard pressed by the 
heathen that Judas Maeealweus brought them to 
Jernsalem (I Mae 5%). But at a later period the 
mniddle portion of the trans-dordanie traet was 
conquered by Alexander danneus, and the Law 
imposed upon its inhabitants for the same reason 
as in the case of the Idumiuwans (ef. Jos. Ant. XUE. 
xv. 4) As the boundaries of Perea (7722 124), the 
district inhabited by the Jews, Josephus gives: 
Pella on the north, Philadelphia on the east, and 
Macluerus on the south. Considerable tracts, 
however, of the trans-Jordanie eountry belonved 
to the Hellenistic cities, which were specially 
nnmerous here, and in which the Jews constituted 
only a minority. Also in the northern portion 
(Batanwa, Gaulanitis, Anranitis, and Trachonitis) 
the population was half-heathen half-Jewish (Jos. 
BS it in. 57.) Eut the Jewish element was 
strenethened by the Babylonian Jews whom Ierod 
transplanted here in order to combat the plague 
of robbers (Jos. Ant. XVII. ii. 13). 

The task whieh, sinee the time of Ezra, had 
been assigned to strict Jews—the task of maintain- 
ing a coinplete isolation from the heathen world— 
was thus an extremely difficult one; for not only 
were they surrounded on all sides by the heathen, 
but Hellenistic cities intruded as exclaves in the 
midst of the Jewish country itself. Moreover, 


* Quite remarkable is the severe judgment on Galilee attri- 
buted to Johanan b. Zaccai (Jerus. Shahbath 15d): ‘Galilee, 
Galilee, thou hatest the Law, therefore thou shalt yet find e1ue 
ployment among robbers.’ 

/¢+ Cf. Buhl, GAP 972, 
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the rapid development of commeree brought the 
Jews into close contact with foreigners, while, 
finally, the foreign rule naturally introduced many 
non-Jewish elements into the land, ‘Phe attractive 
influence which tireek culture exercised over the 
Jews is shown by the history of events inunediately 
preveding the Maccalevan ern; and even the Hns- 
monwans Who originally came forward to oppose 
the ethnicizing of the Jews, were afterwards 
increasingly attracted hy Hellenism, sothat Aristo- 
bulus bE actually received the surname of di\é\\qv 
(‘friend of the Greeks’). Hered the Grent, too, 
in spite of his essentially barbarian nature, sought 
to pose asa patron of trreek culture, surrounded 
himself with (rreek orators and writers, had his 
sons edueated at Nome, and made his appearance 
asa pure Greek in the Hellenistic cities that were 
snhject to him. Nay, even in derusalem, to the 
scandal of the Jews, he caused theatres, elrcuses, 
and other Greek buildings to he erceted. The 
sane course was pursued by his successors, 
Tiberias, for instance, was a city with a perfectly 
prenonneed (rreek stamp, which may account Tor 
the fact that Jesus never visited it. ‘The main- 
taining of Jewish uniqueness unimpaired was, we 
repeat, a very difficult task ; much more difticntt in 
Palestine than for the Jews of the Diaspora, who 
fount Chemselyes in unequivocal opposition to their 
environment, 

ii. LANGUAGES.— The language of the Jews 
who returned to Palestine from Babylon was Old 
Hebrew. Vt even during the Persiau domination 
alramate, which was then the language of eom- 
merce and diplomaey, began to foree its way 
among the Jews as with the neighbouring peoples. 
The earliest traces of this are fonnd in the extracts 
in the Book of Ezra drawn from an Aramaic 
historieal writing. The Book of Daniel, composed 
in the 2nd eent. B.C., 18 writtun partly in Aramaic. 
At the time of Christ the ordinary speech of the 
people had come to be Aramaic, as is evident not 
only from the New Testament, but from various 
eultus terms used by Josephus, and from state- 
ments contained in the older dewish literature. 
The necessary consequenee of this change was the 
eustom of having the passages of Seripture which 
were read in the synagogue followed lw an 
Aramaic translation—a enstom which the Mishna 
presupposes as an ancient inheritance, The 
Araniuuc¢ spoken by the .tews was a dialect of the 
Western Aramaic, the pronunciation of which, 
moreover, ditfered somewhat in ditferent parts of 
the eonntry, varying again amongst the Samaritans 
as compared with the Jews.” 

Vhe Qld Hebrew lanzuage yielded, however, 
only gradnally to the Aramaie idiom, and, lefore 
it disappeared, it developed a tinal species, the 
so-called New Ifebree. Even after) men had 
begun to write in Aramaic, Hebrew writings were 
still composed ; e.g. the Book of Chronicles (¢. 300 


rc.), the Book of Sirach (net long after 200), 
various Psalms belonging to the Maccalrean 


period, and the Book of Meclesiastes. The HHas- 
monean rulers, who above all laboured for a 
national reawakening, favoured the ancient speech, 
as the Webrew legends on their coms show ; and 
the First Book of Maccabees was unquestionably 
written in Hebrew. But the last remark applies 
also to the PSalms of Solomon, whieh emanated 
from the middle of the last eentury B.C., and to 
the Apucalypses of Baruch and Iszra, composed 
after the Fall of Jerusalem. Vater still, Hebrew 
continued to be for long the language of teachers 
of the Law, so that the Mishna (2nd cent. A.D.) 1s 
composed in New Hebrew. Tt was only after the 
date last named that Hebrew ceased to be a living 
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language, and subsequently played the same role | 
as Latin did in the Middle Aves. See, farther, 
Driver, £07 Sus tf. 

Along with the idioms just discussed, we have 
to tuke inte account, for NT times, also the Greek 
langnage. The factors we noticed as favouring 
the introduction of Greek culture paved the way 
also for the language of tireece. ‘The clearest 
evidence of this is atiorded by the very numerous 
Greek words adopted into the languages of the 
Jews, <A few of these are found even in the 
Book of Daniel, notably such as are names of | 
niusieal instruments (Driver, die. 501) In all | 
probability pose of Ca 3° must also be considered | 
Greek (= qopetov), and perhaps we should assign | 
to the same category some other terms in the — | 
Sony of Songs (2c. 449.) Inthe Book of Eeelesi- | 
astes, again, we have Heb. renderings of Gr. | 
forms of expression, such as 2B ney set mpire | 
rev, Soyo men=id 7WNiy, etc. In the post- Biblical | 
literature we encounter ao large namber of | 
(ireck loan-words, especially in the domain of | 
political administration, or of commerce, or of 
public institutions.* lt is characteristic, further, 
that, whereas on some of the later coins of the 
Hasmonwans we tind Hebrew legends side hy side 
with the Greek, the eoins of the Herod family 
bear only Grreek inseriptions. It may be held as 
eertain that every Jew who made any elaim to 
higher culture, and therefore in particular every 
one who was brought into contact with the court, 
understood and spoke Greek. Traders also must 


ibe assumed to have had a eertain aequaintance 


t 
with this tongue, And those Jews who lived in 
the immediate vicinity of districts where Greek 
was spoken would doubtless acquire the habit from 
their youth of using the Greek as well as the 
Aramaic language. But how farit was customary 
elsewhere to learn Greek, and how far the know- 
ledge of this langnage had penetrated among the 
general body of the people, cannot be determined 
with certainty. According to Scfd@ ix. 14, during 
the war with Quiectus [so read instead of ‘with 
Titus Jin 115-117, it was forbidden that any one 
should teaeh his son Greek. From this we may 
infer that until then this had been a usual practice 
even within strict circles. ]t was also an import- 
ant circumstance that Jernsalem, upon the occasion 
of the great festivals, was the rallying-point not 
only of the Palestinian Jews, but of those whose 
homes were in all ether lands. Only a very small 
proportion of the latter can have been acquainted 
with Hebrew or Aramaic. And at Cimes some ot 
these, instead at returning to their homes, would 
settle in Jerusalem. It may also be supposed 
that the choice of the Alexandrian Jew, Boetlus, 
to be high priest would draw a nnmber of Alex- 
andrians to derusalem (cf. Jos, ant. XV. in. 3). 
Special synagogues were built at Jerusalem for the 
nse of those foreleners who did not understand 
the lanenage of the country (Ae 6°; Tos, Wegilla 
iii. 6). Proselytes also would come from other 
lands to settle in Jerusalem. In this way some 
knowledge of Greek may be presumed to have been 
diffused in diniva as well. In in 12% we hear 
of Greeks (UNAqves, ie. vither Jews of the Dia- 
spora [2] or proselytes) who asked Philip to intro- 
duce them to Jesus—a circumstance which implies 
that this disciple at least understood Greek. That 
the same was the case with Jesus Himself cannot be 


* Ag examples may be cited: KI7TEN irasyer, MD Zexdse, 
jt euridzicr, WSOP xatr ye, MIEN trersedinr, REP retro, | 
"ED recy, NOD UNIS xara Atrra, PTH cartaxtar, “3D Sedarear, 
Cess numerous are the Latin loan.words, the | 
majority of Which, moreover, came in through the Greek! e.g. 
yerss decuiman, disetplina. Ct. SS Krauss, 
(sruchitehe wud Latedutsche Lehnworter in Talintad, SMudiasod 
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proved with conmiplete certainty from His conversa- 
tions with Pilate, for the services of an interpreter 
may lave been utilized, although this is not ex- 
pressly mentioned in the narrative. We may 
compare the oceasion when Josephus (BJ v. ix. 2) 
represents Titus as delivering an address to the 
people of Jerusalem, although we learn afterwards 
(VI. ii. 5) that on sueh occasions he availed him- 
self of the help of Josephns as interpreter. From 
the last eited passage it is evident, at all events, 
that the mass of the people in the Jewish capital 
did not understand Greek.* 

i. POLITICAL CONSTITUTION.—The Greek rule, 
under whieh the Jews were bronght by Alexander 
the Great, did not in general press very heavily 
upon subject peoples, who were left in the enjoy- 
ment of no small measure of self - government. 
The foreign domination confined itself mainly to 
the taxation of the provinces, So high, however, 
were these taxes at times, and sneh was the 
rapacity of some of those entrusted with the col- 
lecting of them, that there was scope here for op- 
pression enough. In the Ptolemaic period Josephus 
(dnt. XII iv. 3) tells us that the imposts were 
farmed ont to the highest bidder, who could then 
claim military aid in recovering them. In the 
Seleucid period, on the other hand, the taxes were 
collected by officers of the king (1 Mac 1*°). The 
internal administration, however, was in the hands 
of the native authorities, which meant for the Jews 
that henceforward, as before, they were governed 
by the high priest and the council associated with 
him (yepovela, Jos. Ant, XU. in. 3).¢ This council 
was originally an assembly of the heads of families 
(Neh 5!) ; but, after the high priest obtained the 
right of presiding over it, it came to be eomposed 
inereasingly of members of the temple aristocracy 
(see art. SANHEDRIN in vol. iv.). The suecession 
of legitimate high priests (the ‘anointed’ of Dn 
9*f-) was violently interrupted under Antiochus 
Epiphanes. But after the Hasmonasans by their 
valonr and address had raised the Jewish people 
to the rank of a Power that had to be reckoned 
with politically, the Syrian king nominated Jona- 
than high priest, and thus rmler of the nation of 
the Jews. The grateful people afterwards handed 
over this dignity to the last of the Maccabee 
brothers as a hereditary prerogative: he was to 
take charge of the sanctuary, appoint the officials, 
etc., and in lis name all instrnments were to be 
exeented (1 Mac HM"), Through the conquests 
which the Hasmoneans succeeded in making, the 
sphere of authority of the high priests (or, as they 
soon came to eall themselves, or and of the 
Sanhedrin was materially enlarged. An im- 
portant epoch for the interna] administration was 
the reign of queen Alexandra, under whom the 
Pharisees succeeded in gaining a footing in the 
Sanhedrin and an influence upon the legislation. 

The independence of the country was bronght 
to a sudden end by the conquests of Pompey. The 
Jews were heneeforward under the Roman domi- 
nation. The extent of the land was materially 
diminished hy Pompey’s withdrawing the numer- 
ous Hellenistic cities from Jewish rule. On the 
other hand, he left to Nyreanns, as high priest, a 
eertain measure of political authority, so that the 
conditions were practically the same as those that 


* Cf. Schirer, GUVS ii, 18 ff., 63 ff.; Zahn, Finleit. ins NT, i. 
1-51; Delitzsch, Saat auf Hoffnung, 1874, p. 185 ff.; Kautzsch, 
Gramm. des bibl. Aram, 4 ff.; Neubauer, Studia Biblica, Ox- 
ford, I85, 39 ff.; Dalman, Gramm. des jiid.-pal. Aram. 
344 1f., Die Worte Jesi, i. Iff., 63ff.; Bichler, Die Priester und 
der Kultus, 1895, p. 61ff.; A. Meyer, Jesu Muttersprache, 1896; 
T. K. Abbott, Essays chiefly on the Original Texts of the Old 
and New Testament, 1891, p. 129 ff. 

+ Buchler (Die Tohiaden und Ontaden, 1899) and H. Winckler 
(Orient. Ltzg. iti, $7 ff.) maintain that the pre-Maccabean high 
priests had no political power ; but their arguments are artificial 
and not convineing. , 


existed immediately before the war for freedom. 
But in the year 57 B.c. Gabinius deprived Hyrcanns 
of all political rule by dividing the whole country 
into five districts, Sie principal cities stood in 
direct subordination to the Romans (Jos. Anfé, 
XIv. v. 4; BJ 1. viii. 5). Ciesar, however, in 47 
restored to Hyreanus his former power and gave 
him the title of ‘ethnareh.’ But the real ruler 
was not the weak Hyreanus, but the crafty Idu- 
mean Antipater, who was made Procurator of 
Judwa, and who sueceeded in haying his sons 
Phasael and Herod appointed sfratego. of Jern- 
salem and Galilee. Atter the death of Antipater 
(B.c. 43), Antony named the two brotliers 
‘tetrarchs,’ a step whereby Hyrcanus was once 
more deprived of all secular power and }ecame 
merely an ceclesiastieal prince. The attack made 
by the Hasmonean Antigonus, with the aid of the 
Parthians, cost Hyreanus and Phasael their ofhices, 
but. Herod eseaped to Rome, where he was nomi- 
nated king of the Jews, It was not until the year 
37 that he succeeded in eonquering his kingdom, 
but from that date onwards he reigned undis- 
turbed till his death. His position was that of a 
vex socius. Sueh a king was entrusted with rule 
only personally: after his death it was left open 
to the Emperor to decide as to the future lot of 
the partienlar country. For this reason Herod 
required the permission of the Emperor to put his 
own son to death. Nor could a rex socius wage 
war on his own initiative or eonclude treaties, and, 
if the Romans were engaged in war, he had to 
furnish auxiliary troops. His right to coin money 
was restricted, and ineluded only coins of small 
valne. Otherwise he was an independent ruler, 
levied the varions imposts of the country, was the 
supreme judge within his own land, and conld 
exceute capital sentences. Alongside of Herod 
there was still the Sanhedrin, but its authority 
was now, of course, very limited. The high priest 
was its president, but the setting up of an inde- 
pendent kingly authority had practically stripped 
this othee of all significance. The high priests 
were appointed and deposed by Herod in the most 
arbitrary fashion—a course of proeedure quite con- 
trary to the Law, which intended this office to be 
held for life and to be hereditary. 

After the death of Herod, his kingdom was 
divided into three portions, Philip received, with 
the rank of tetrarch, the northern trans-Jordanic 
territory, over which he ruled till his death, in 
A.D. 37. Herod Antipas, likewise as tetrarch, 
had Galilee and Perea assigned to him, but was 
deposed in 37. Archelans had been destined to 
eae as tetrarch over Judwa and Samaria, but as 
early as the year 6 the Emperor deprived him of 
his land, which he united more closely with the 
Roman Empire. It was, however, subject only 
indirectly to the Imperial legate in Syria, having 
a governor of its own, a Roman Procurator (éri- 
Tpotos, iyenuv) chosen from the knightly body, 
who attended to the administration except when 
any very special necessity ealled for the action of 
the legate. The Procurator resided at Cmsarea 
on the seacoast ; but on the oecasion of the great 
festivals, when the mood of the people was always 
most turbulent, he eame to Jerusalem, where lhe 
took up his residenee in the former palace of 
Herod on the west side of the city. The largest 
Roman garrison was stationed at Caesarea; bnt 
smaller bodies of troops were quartered in various 
towns throughout the land—amongst others in 
Jerusalem, where they had their barracks in the 
temple citadel of Antonia. The troops consisted 
entirely of non-Jews, the Jewish population being, 
it wonld appear, exempt from military service * 
The taxes were now assigned to the Imperal 

; CrcScburer, GUVS i. 460, 
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fiseus, and were levied by the Procurator, the 
highest financial otheial, who in this work availed 
himself of the nid of the varivus communes, ‘The 
duties, on the other hand, were farmed ont at a 
fixed sum to private ollictals (pubdieent).* Both 
these ‘publicans’ and their subordinates were 
often of Jewish extraction (ef. e.g. Lk 19%); on 
account ot the inordinate greed and dishonesty 
that freqnently characterized them, they were 


yreatly hated and despised (‘publieans and 
sinners,’ Me 9% ef al.) The taxation was 
probably connected with the divisien of the 


country into eleven toparchies, each with its 
capital. The Roman taxation of Judea after the 
deposition of Archelaus led also in the year 7 to 
the visit of the legnte Quirinius, for the purpose 
of having the inhabitants assessed.+ Finally, the 
Vroeurator was the highest judicial nuthority in 
the land, and had to attend to all important law- 
suits; in particular, uo capital sentence could he 
excented without being contirmed by him. In 
such eases he had sometimes associated with him 
a council made up of Romans (cvzSo0\ov, Ac 25)*), 
In other respects the country enjoyed the right of 
self-covernment, which was exercised, as formerly, 
hy the high priest and the Sanhedrin. Josephus 
(slaé. xx. 10) puts the matter very well when he 
says that the Jews, after they had had a monar- 
clieal, had now again an aristuerntic constitution. 
But one essential and eharacteristic ehanve was 
that the high priest was now appointed by the 
fioman Procurator, This litte of things 
underwent no interruption except when Agrippi 
I, under the title of king, gathered the whole 
land for a short time (41-44) under his sway. 
During this period the same arrangements were 
followed as under Herod the trreat; the high priest, 
for instance, being appointed by the king. After 
Agrippa’s death, not only Judiva, but the whele 
country of the Jews (with the exception of the 
districts to the east of the Jordan and in the 
north, which were assigned to Agrippa U.), came 
directly under the Roman sway. ‘The constitution 
wes now quite the same as in Jndiva REC? to 
Agrippa t., except that the Romans handed over 
the right of nominating the high priest lirst to 
Herod of Chalcis (44-48) and then to Agrippa U1, 
The rerular order of things came to an end with 
the outbreak of the linal war for freedom. The 
land was divided into various districts, each under 
a ruler invested with dictatorial anthority. But 
this organization gave way before the advance of 
the Romans. The last high priest, Phannias, was 
chosen by lot by the Zealots. 
humble extraction, whe had lived all his Hfle in 
the country, so that he understood nothing of the 
ollice (Jos. BJ rv. iii. 8). After the Indl of Jern- 
salem, the relative independence of the Jews was 
gone forever, The high priests disappeared alone 
with the temple, and the Sanhedrin along with 
them. Wencefurward the cohesion of the Jews 
was dependent solely upon those spiritual factors 
which lent such invineible strenyth to the Jews of 
the Diaspora and had been the real life-prineiple 
even of the Palestinian Jews—the Law and the 
Messianic hope. 

From the foregoing sketch it will be evident that 
the whole of the properly Jewish administration 
throughout the period in question was concentrated 


in the high priest and the Sanhedrin (-yepougia, later | 


ovvédpov, hence pris). The sway exercised by 
these authorities underwent change, however, ip 
the course of time. It reached its culminating 
point under the Hasxmoniwans, when the high 
priest had become the ruler of an independent 


* Cf. Schurcy, GIV3 ii. UST f. 
t Jos. Ant. xvii. i. 1. On Lk 2'5 cf., above 
be. 4. 5S FF, aaah ae 
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State. ft was weakest under Herod, who left 
litte room for other authorities beside dime (ef. 
dos, Aut. XIV. ix. 4). Those periods during whieh 
the Jews were under foreign rulers marked the * 
normal stave of the power of these institutions. 
Oriyinally, the jurisdiction of the high priest: and 
the Sanhedrin extended only to Judea. Te was 
otherwise when the Hasmonenns enlarged the 
boundaries of the country, and it continued to 
be so during the folowing periods. Bat upon 
the partition of the land after the death of Herod, 
Judiea became once more the sphere of jurisdic. 
tion, the Samaritans being, of eourse, subject only 
to the Romans and not to the Jews, while in the 
other parts of the eountry the tetrarchs were the 
judicial heads (ef. Jos. sled. Xvitt. iv. 6) and the 
expression éml ipyewsvas Kai BaoeXeis in Mt 10"), 

As to the functions of the Scxuhkedrin, there nre a 
nuinber of allusions whieh enable us to form a 
pretty clear conception. In conjunction with the 
high priest it was the representative of the nation 
to foreign nations and princes (L Mac 11 12° 13"), 
It decided on mensnres for the fortification and 
defence of the land (} Mae 128; Jos. 4 tv. iv. 3; 
ef. dth 4%), It granted dispensation in the matter 
of the sacred dues (3th 12), and made arrange- 
ments for the organization of the personnel of the 
temple (Jos. slat, XX. ix. 6). Mut, above all, it 
was the supreme court of justice, all important 
eases being brought before it, and the decision 
lying with it when the inferior courts were not 
avreed (cf. Mt 5%, Ae 4% 5! 6'? 22”) and the 
story of the Passion). In the earlier period no 
sentence of death could be carried out without 
the approval of the Sanhedrin (Jos. slat. XIV. v. 
3); but Herod, in order to make the Sanhedrin 
more phable to his will, caused a number of its 
members to be put to death (4. xiv. v. 4); and 
When at a later period he appealed to this court, 
his action would appenr to have been more pro 
Under the direct rule of the 
Romans, the Sanhedrin lost, as was noted above, 
the right of condemning to death (Jn 1S"; ef. Jos. 
Ant. XX. ix. 1, and Jerus. Sanhedrin i. 1). As 
lone as the Jewish State subsisted, the head of 
the Sanhedrin was the high priest. This is clear 
from the concurrent testimonies of the NT and 
Joseplius, The statements of the Talmud on this 
subject are based upon later theories, and cannot 
le brought either in whole or in part into har- 
mony with the reality, Thus the high priest 
had, at all times, n eertnin juridical and also 
political authority in addition to the functions 
he exereised in connexion with the cultus, Even 
in later times the members of the Sanhedrin were 
chosen hy preferenee from the leading priestly 
frmilies, a eu fondness being shown for those 
who had held the office of high priest. But, as 
has already leen said, the Pharisees sneceeded, 
under queen Alexandra, in making their way into 
the Sanhedrin, and in maintaining their position 
there, a minority though they were, in the times 
that followed. 

iv. SOCIAL ConntTtans.—The principal oeeupa- 
tion of the Jews in the time of Christ, asin the 
earher perrads, was agriculture, with which eattle- 
breeding was generally combined. The Letter of 
Aristeas (107 f.) properly emphasizes the fact that 
in Palestine the right relation was established 
between town and country, the land being fertile, 
yet in need of diligent enlture, and thus requiring 
a dense population settled npon it, so that the 
yrent cities did not flourish here, as elsewhere, at 
the expense of the conntry popmlation. ‘The 
land,’ says the author, ‘is thickly planted with 
olives, covered with fields of grain and leguminous 
plants, rich in wine and honey; the other fruits 
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all kinds are there in abundance, as well as riel 
pasture land for them.’ 
Galilee, where Jesus spent mist of His life, and 
"from which He borrowed the numerous country 
scenes that we encounter in His parables. A 
great many people fonnd employment on the larger 
estates, there being numerons servants, maids, and 


ofticials of all kinds attached to the service of a | 


single house (ef. Lk 12” 161).*  Féshing was a 
leading occupation in Galilee, being prosecuted in 
the teeming waters of the Lake of Gennesareth. 
We find allusions to this both in the Gospel 
narratives and in the words of Jesns (Mt 13"%, 
Lk 5”; ef. also the reference in Mt 7% to bread 
aml fish, corresponding to bread and flesh else- 
where). After the Jews, under the Hasmonzans, 
gained access to the sea, they began to prosecute 
fishing in it as well. A variety of preparations 
were made fron the fish that were eaught, and 
these again played their part as articles of eom- 
wneree.t See, further, art. FISHING in vol. il. 
Hunting is said in the Talmnd to have been 
proseented by some for a livelihood ; the abund- 
ance of game in Palestine is shown by the history 
of Herod, who was an enthusiastie sportsman. ft 
An important sonree of income in post-enxilie 
times was that derived from the work of the dif- 
ferent artisans. Of the industry of some (builders, 
engravers, smiths, potters) we have a graphic 
pietnre in Sir 35; that of others is illustrated by 
the Talmudic writings.§ Ben Sira reeognizes their 
importance (without them is no eity built, and if 
they sojourn in a strange Jand, they need not 
hunger), but he considers them excluded from all 
higher spheres of activity, snch, for instance, as 
the public service (v.°"), The later seribes held a 
sounder opinion on this subject, many of them, 
indecd, suppurting themselves by manual Jabour. 


Commerce took a great stride in the Greek | 


period. Particularly after the Jews came into 
possession of Joppa and other seaport towns, they 
began to imitate zealously the example of their 
brethren of the Diaspora, and to take their share 
in the trade of the world. Palestine was favour- 
ably sitnated in this respect. Ancient caravan 
roads Jed through Galilee and Samaria to the 
coast, where the wares were shipped ; Arab cara- 
vans broneht the treasures of S. Arabia to the 
southern part of the land, from which they conld 
in like manner be exported to the West. See, 
further, art. Roaps AND TRAVEL (IN OT), below, 
p. 369f. The products of the fertile land, such 
as oil, grain, wine, tlax, formed articles of export, 
which were exchanged for the products of Eeypt 
and the Mediterranean Jands. The Jews began to 
undertake long journeys hy sea in order to enter 
into commercial relations with foreigners (Ps 107", 
Pr 7%, Sir 43-4). In Palestine there were both 
merehant princes and petty traders (Nir 26%). The 
connexion between home-born and foreign Jews 
led also to a commencement being made in Pales- 
tine with those financial transactions for which the 
Jews of the Piaspora had developed such a turn, 
having found in Babylon an exeellent training 
school.{! Since sneh a condition of things was quite 
unknown to the traditional Law, and its enact- 
pase further, Vovelstein, Die Landwirtschaft wn Palustina, 

t Herzfeld, Handelsqesch. 105 f. 

t 7b. 103.) Cf. also art. Huntine in vol. ib 

§ Delitzsch, Hantdwerkerleben zur Zeit Jesu, 1875; Rieger, 
Versuch einer Technologie und Terminologie der Handwerse in 
der Misehna, 1894. 

|| The characteristic saying of Simon b. Zoma, that when he 
looked on the crowd of humanity he felt impelled to thank God 
hecause He had formed them all to serve Hitn (i.e. to exeente 
all His purposes), has reference not to the favoured body of 
the Wise, but to the division of labour amonyst men (Jerus. 
Berakhoth 13a). 

© It is very significant that To 118 represents Achiacharus as 
‘purveyor’ (ayopacs.s) of a toreigu king 
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ments were felt to be hantpering, Hille) devised 
the so-called ‘prosbole-rule, whereby the legal 
as to the cancelling of al] debts every 
seven years was practically annulled (see, on this 
and on the Deuteronomic regulations as to the 
remission or suspension of debts, Driver, Deut. 
17Sit.). The method of taking security was regu- 
lated very precisely, as the Talmudic writings 
show (ef. the Lexieons, s.v. mvanx). There were 
forms in which the names had merely to be 
inserted. According to Josephus (BJU. <ViO); 
the bonds signed by debtors were kept in the 
public arehives. As to the estimation in which 
mercantile occupations were held, Ben Sira speaks 
as disparagingly as he does of artisans. But 
at a Jater period things were otherwise, and 
both priests and teaehers of the Law engaged in 
trade. Vor instance, Josephus (dat. XX. ix. 2) 
tells us that the high priest Ananias was a great 
man of business; cf. Tos. Lériaiméth, where we 
read of the shop of a priest. We may also recall 
in this connexion the parables which Jesus borrows 
from commereial life (e.g. Mt 134&) The Essenes 
alone abjnred on principle all contact with trade. 
See, further, art. TRADE in vol. iv. The increas- 
ing intercourse for trade purposes led, moreover, 
to other branches of industry. Thus irs sprang 
up along the much frequented roads, where the 
hosts had their eharges tor attending to travelers 
(ef. Lk 104%), The ‘ publicans’ also, to whom the 
taxes were farmed out by the Romans or the 
native prinees, were indebted to the growing com- 
mereial intercourse for their livelihood and tor the 
wealth which they so often aequired. 

How far the eivil oftieials—the military do not 
come intu eonsideration for reasons indieated aLove 
—received payment cannot be made out with cer- 
tainty. In many cases their office may be assumed to 
have been an honorary one. This would be the case, 
for instance, with the elders of the community, 
the judges, the members of the Sanhedrin, ete. 
But, upon the generally aecepted principle that the 
labourer is worthy of his hire,* it may probably 
be inferred that, if not the rulers of the synagogue 
and the eollectors of alms (7p75 ‘x23), yet at least 
the synagogue attendants (noi27 ‘3in) had a salary. 
The same would probably hold good of the numer- 
ous officials attuched to the court, who would be 
paid by the king. When we pass to the case of 
the priests and temple oflicials, we have preeise 
information to go upon, The incomes of these 
were very considerable, and they increased with 
the increasing population and the growing wealth. 
The Levites were entitled to a tenth of the whole 
prodnee of the land, and had then to hand over a 
tenth of this to the priests (Nu 18°64). Other 
dues besides, of all kinds and in some instances 
very eonsiderable in amount, fell to the priests. 
In peaceful times all this was exactly regulated ; 
for what Josephus (dad. XX. vill. $) relates of the 
high priests, that they sent their servants to the 
threshine-floors to seize the portion of the grain 
due to the priests, belongs to the latest period in 
the history of the Jewish State, when all legal 
relations ‘were dissulved. Admittanee to the 
priesthood or to the Levitieal body was open to 
none but those who belonged to the tribe ot Levi, 
and the members of the privileged easte watched 
over their prerogative with the utmost vigilance. 
Not only the priests in Palestine, but even the 
members of priestly families who lived in foreign 
lands, drew up exact genealogies whose correctness 
was examined at Jerusalem (Jos. Vita, 1; ¢. Apion. 
i. 7). In the matter of the revenues, however, 
account had to be taken mercly of the priests who 
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lived in the Holy Land, who were divided into 
twenty-four classes, of whieh each lind to ofliciate 
for a single week, but as a rule only twice a yeur, 
Quite a number of priests lived constantly in 
Jerusalem, but there were also some who had their 
home in other towns of Judien, or even in Galilee. 
According to the ealenlations, somewhat doubtful, 
indeed, of Buehler (Jie Pricster and der Nultus 
im letzten Jahrsehnts des Jerus. Tempels, 45 10), 
the tetal number of priests in the last dnys of 
Jewish lustory amounted to about 20,000, of whom 
some S000 lived in Jerusalein. 

Of pertiyent of teachers there is no mention, 
According to Shabbath i. 3, it was the synagozne 
attendants that gave elementary instruction to 
children on the Sabbath. These would receive 
at most a salary for attending to their duties in 
veneral, In any ease, the teachers of the Law 
and the seribes did not live by their work of teach- 
ing; on the contrary, if Chey were without means, 
they pursued some handicratt, or even engaged in 
trade, in order to gain a livelihood.— That péyse- 
cians received a tee when their services were over 
is ae from such passages as Sir 38", and Midrash 
"Ekha on La V 

The cliss of free eitizens included also the day- 
lubcurers, who owned no land, and had no tixed 
employment, but hired out their labour daily (ef. 
the picturesque description in the parnble of Mt 
20) When, not long before the outbreak of the 
war for freedom, the temple was at last finished, 
Josephus (stré. XX. ix. 7) tells us that more than 
18,000 labourers were thrown out of work, tliat it 
was resolved to utilize the treasure of the temple 
in order to procure employment for them, and that 
they received their wayes even if they had wrought 
only a single hour, See also art. WAGEs, below, 
p. 308, 

Qinite ditlerent was the standing of the slaves 
brdver, who enjoyed ne personal freedom. Even 
Jews night fall into this condition, if, for instance, 
they could not pay their debts (cf. Mt US*), or had 
been guilty of thett. The Law, however, contained 
fA series of enactments (see full discussion of these 
in Driver, Deut, IVAN) by whieh the slavery of 
a Jew had a time litnit iupesed upon it. By 
ineans of the combining method of exegesis, this 
period was shortened still more, namely when the 
year of Jubilee happened to fall within the six 
years’ period of service.* But, as the year of 
Jubilee was not really observed, this enuclunent 
could have no practical consequence. On the 
other hand, the later teachers ot the Law laid it 
down that a Jewish girl was to serve as a shive 
only till she reached the age of puberty.f It may 
further be assumed that, as the prosperity of the 
people increased, such cases would always be more 
rare, and that poor Jews would be saved from 
this fate by the ready benevolence of the people, 
conpled with the organized methods tor the relict 
of the poor (the third tenth every three years, aml 
the eullectiny of alos in the synagogues) The 
miajority of slaves were, accordingly, without 
doubt, foreigners acquired by purchase.t See, 
further, art. SERVANT in vol. iv. 

When we compare the condition of the Jews 
immediately after the Exile with that which pre- 
vailed in the time of Christ, a very inaportant 
dillurence, as was above remarked, presents itself, 
Instead of the small, poverty-stricken population 
of Nehemiah’s day, we see a numerous people, 
which with energy and industry can tarn to good 
account the muny sovrees of wealth that abound 

* Jos. Ant. IV. viii. 25; cf. Saalschutz, Mosaraches Recht, 713. 

t Sanlschutz, lc. S17. 

t With these foreign slaves they had gencrally, according: to 
the Talmud, a vreat deal of troubhe; ef. Zadok Kahn, L ealac- 
aye selon la bible et lc Talmud, pee. Vies~ For an surhict 
period, cf. Sir sgt, Bwileir O 
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in their land. In spite of their longing for Messi- 
nni¢ tithes, in spite of the unreality of thei world 
ot ideas, they displayed in real lite niuech adreit- 
ness and a remarkable turn for business, so tlhist 
their position had come to be one of great material 
well-being, ‘The clenrest evidence of their extra- 
tenet energy is atlorded by the circumstance 
that, although they were very heavily burdened 
With taxes, they were not reduced to poverty, but 
on the contrary continned to increase in wealth, 
The dues they had to pay were partly sacred and 
partly secular. ‘The former were based upon the 
enactments of the Priests’ Code (esp, Lv Zo ble 
(Heb. 9) T4) Nu s*), with whieh certain 
prescriptions from Deuteronomy (bt? 18'%)* were 
conbined, The prineipal due was the Levites’ tenth 
of all the produce of the soil, in the paying of 
Which the most painful exactness was shown by 
striet dews (et. Mt 23"). But before the tithing 
of the produce of the soil there was a twofold due 
deducted: the tirst- fruits of the ‘seven kinds’ 
(see Schitrer, G.JU% ii. 249), viz. barley, wheat, 
irapes, figs, pomegranates, olives, and honey ; anil 
the ferme, whieh was not exactly measured, but 
was understood to be the fiftieth part (see Schurer, 
Ze. VAY E.) of all the fruit of tield and tree. Front 
the products which were then tithed there was 
taken (in addition to the tenth part paid to the 
priestly tribe) a second tenth,t which, however, 
wus destined, alony with the tenth of cattle 
(Ly 2794), for sacrificial feasts. But every tliree 
years a third tenth (the sy sey, the ‘poor-tithe,’ 
necording to the Rabb, interpretation of Dt 1425 ; 
but see Driver, Zc. Wn.) was deducted for the 
henelit of the poor. Further, the firstlings of all 
animals that might be offered ino saerthee were 
ehumed asa due, while a sum of money had to be 
paid for firstborn children and the tirstlings of 
unclean animals (Nu IS!")3 not to spenk of a 
lirstlings’ cake (the d&adl@) of course tlour (Nu 
156, ef. Ro 1S), and a part of the wool at the 
first shearing (Dt Is4). Lastly, there were various 
oecastonal offerings that required ta be brought. 
The annual temple poll-tax (Ex 3046, Mt 174), on 
the other hand, was net high (half. a shekel for 
every adult male), and could not be felt asm by 
the very poorest, See more Jae on the subject 
of this paragraph, Schiirer, Gd b? ii. 243-262 (Jid 2 
If. i. Z30- Yh), 

In addition to these very considerable dies, 
there were the seeular taxes. After the Jews 
were freed from the Greck domination, which, 
from & financial point of view, was very burden- 
sone, requiring a third part of grain and half the 
produce of frmt trees to be paid, the taxes passed 
to the Tlasmonivans.§ When Herod atterwards 
hecame kine, he obtained command of all the 
secular taxes of the country. According to Jos. 
ephus (at. XV. ax. 1), these consisted mainly in 
the rendering of & certain proportion uf the pro- 
dnee of the bund, besides which the king levied a 
market toll on all that was sold in Jerusalem (bd. 
XVI, Vili. 4). Hherod’s whole revenue, according 
to slat. XVIE Ni. 4 (with whieh, indeed, 2/ it 
vi. 3 does not ayvree), amounted to more than 
GOO talents (=£369,000) a year, The Jews con- 
plained bitterly of the amount of the taxes hod 

* On the irreconcilable conflict between these codes in certain 
particulary, see Driver, Peut. Wet, 21st, 

* Following the Rabb. interpretation of Dt 1422-2", which 
held the tithe here preseribed to bu distinct from, and in 
addition to, the tithe of Na s2)%: Dnt see Driver, ic. 100f.; 
Sehiurcr, dc. 2405 and art. Teta in vol. iv. p. 720. 

fin the Sabbatical sears all dues based upon the produce of 
the soil would of course be dispenseadl wilh (cf, Jun. fort. Svan 
ch. G). 

“i -_—* their system of taxing we know nothing escept 
the few details containef in Josephus (ant, xvi x. Gy ef. 
Schorer, GJV S34), 645). The people felt whe taxation of Herta 
Legedoipy boeee in vw What fad goue belure (Jus, 1d, 
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upon them, and alleged that it was only by bribing 
the king himself and his tax-collecturs that it was 
possible to save oneself from injustiee (dnt. XVII. 
xi. 2, ef. vill. 4). But of course we are not to lend 
too much credit to these complaints, especially as 
we learn that, after the great famine, Herod 
voluntarily granted the people remission of a third 
of the taxes (dnt. Xv. x. 4). Herod’s suecessors 
no doubt organized the matter of taxation upon 
the same lines as himself. Herod Antipas, who 
derived from his territories an annual revenue of 
200 talents, had eustoms officials stationed on the 
frontiers (Mt 9°), to levy duties on imports and 
possibly also on exports. Agrippa, too, who for 
a short time had the whole land under his sway, 
would probably utilize the system of his prede- 
eessor. Dut during his reign not only was the 
market toll at Jerusalem abolished (see below), 
but the king, who was anxious to gain the alfec- 
tions of the Jews, remitted also the duty upon the 
houses of the capital (Ant. xrx. vi. 3). During 
the period that intervened between the deposition 
of Archelaus and the accession of Agrippa I., 
Judwa,* and, after Agrippa’s death, the whole 
country, was taxed ly the Romans, and the 
revenues passed into the Imperial fiscus (ef. Mt 
2271), The taxes proper were levied by the Pro- 
curator, the commercial imposts were tarmed out 
to private officials, The taxes consisled partly of 
a proportion of the produce of the soil, sta was 
paid either in kind or in money, but they inclnded 
also a poll-tax, which was levied even on women 
and slaves.t Vitellius remitted to the Jews the 
market toll that had to be paid at Jerusalem (A nd. 
XVHL. iv. 3); but in spite of this the taxes were 
very high, and were felt by the people to be ex- 
tremely oppressive (Tae. Ann. ii. 42). 

Taking all these dues tovether, we see that the 
material resources of this little nation were drawn 
upon tu an extraordinary degree. and that none 
but a very energetic and temperately liviny people 
eould have borne such burdens, and upon the 
whole even prospered under them. From the 
social point of view, the Jews must be reckoned 
among the more fortunate nations. As long as 
the foreign yoke was not too heavy and their 
religious susceptibilities were not offended, there 
prevailed amongst them a considerable degree of 
contentment and a healthy enjoyment of life (Sir 
147-34), which at times might rise to hearty re- 
joicing, as we see, for instance, in the Song of 
Songs and the noisy celebration of the Feast of 
Tabernacles. No doubt there were social extremes, 
the one of wealth and luxury, the other of grinding 
ety (ef. the parable of Dives and Lazarus), 

ut the majority belonged to neither of these 
classes, and in peaceful times led a temperate and 
generally eontented life. 

v. PARTIES. —If the Jewish people was thus free 
from sharp social contrasts, there were opposing 
elements of anuther kind amongst them, which 
consumed their strength in the most dangerous 
fashion, and whose conflicts are the moving factors 
of the whole post-exilie history, until at last they 
brought about the destruction of the nation. The 
essential principle of this opposition is of a religious 
charaeter, social and political principles play only 
a subordinate réle in it. 

What in pre-exilic times had been the wealthy 
secular nobility, beeame after the Exile the temple 
aristoeracy : a privileged elass te whieh a number 
of quite diverse circumstances gave a marked 
superiority. We have seen how, in consequence 
of the growing prosperity of the nation, the priests 


*The Samaritans, who also came under the Roman sway, 
were relieved, according to Ant. xvn. xi. 4, of a third of the 
taxes, because they had taken no part in the revolt. 

? CL, further, Schbrer, GJ V3 i. 521, 


neeessarily came into the possession of great wealth, 
At the same time the eondition of things involved 
the passing of the relies of independence which 
were left to the Jews, into the hands of the high 
priest and his priestly ecoadjutors. In this way 
they were brought to interest themselves in actual 
polities, and thns were gradually forced into 
opposition to the strict party, whose ideal was 
complete potitical passivity and a contident ex- 
pectation of Divine intervention. There were thus 
developed opposite religious prineiples, which by 
constant friction were always brought into shaiper 
contrast. The ‘pious’ could not avoid looking 
npon their opponents with the same eyes as those 
with which the prophets had regarded the secular 
nobility of their day. The rich aristocracy were 
thought of as the ungodly, who believed not in 
vod's help but in political devices often of a 
desperate nature; they were the unrighteous, who 
used their wealth and their influence with foreign 
nations to infliet all kinds of damage upon their 
opponents, the strict party. At the same time it 
would be a serious misunderstanding to reduce 
this opposition to a mechanical system, and to 
mies for instance, that all the priests belunged 
to the broader, party. That there were even high 
priests who sympathized with the stricter tendency 
is sutiiciently proved by the instance of Simon the 
Just, whose memory is still glorified in the later 
Pharisaie literature; and among the ordinary 
priests there were many who belonged to the 
‘pious.’ Jewish history shows also that, among 
the priests who politically oceupied the standpoint 
of the secular TL there were earnest men who 
were prepared to lose their life rather than neglect 
the duties assigned to them in eonnexion with the 
cultus (Jos. Ané. XIV. iv. 3). It wonld be equally 
wrong to suppose that the strict party represented 
an opposition to the temple cultus because this was 
in the hands of the temple aristocracy. That it 
was not so may be shown from the way in which 
Ben Sira, who himself belonged to the stricter 
school, exhorts his readers to honour the priests 
and to pay them their appointed dues (Sir 79%), 
The correet view is simply that in the ranks of the 
temple aristocracy there was a party prepared to 
saerifice the sacred nniqueness of Israel for the 
sake of worldly advantages, and that this disposi- 
tion was so strongly developed that its representa- 
tives could not but appear to the strict school in 
the light of apostates. 

The name under which in later times the ad- 
herents of the secular party meet us is Sadducees, 
properly members of the Jerusalem priesthood 
(from Zadol-, 1 K 18, Ezk 40%). In opposition to 
them the Pharisees stand for the most uncompro- 
mising representatives of the strieter tendency. 
The name means properly ‘those who separate 
themselves,’ who keep at a distance from thie 
ordinary nnclean life and from all unclean per- 
sons (in cuntrast to the ‘am Ad@-drez, the common 
people, who were inditlerent in matters of Levitical 
purity, ete.). 

It was the elevation of the Maccabees that was 
responsible for the above-deseribed opposition be- 
coming a chronie malady. The Maccabees were 
originally allies of the strieter school, but, «fter 
they attained to the supreme power, they shpped 
over to the views of the temple aristocracy and 
thus came into conthet with the Pharisees. Above 
all, it was repugnant to the strict party that the 
Hasmonwans should confuse and corrupt the 
Messianie hopes. It is evident from the so-called 
First Book of Maccabees that the adherents of 
the Hasmonaan princes believed that these hopes 
had found a fullilment in the persons of the latter. 
After they had conqnered the whole land and 
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the old Davidie kingdom had been raised up once 
more, The condemnation of this desecration of 
the. Davidie throne and Cie snered hopes meets us 
in the Psalms of Solomon (178) and in a passage 
in the Book of Enoch (elis, {4 0.); ef. also Assunip. 
Mos. 6", ‘Phe overthrow of the Maeeabaun louse 
cleared the air. The Sadducces were completely 
subjected under Hered, and diad Jost all Nantes 
Under the Roman domination, the high priest, and 
with him the Sadducees, regained greater politien] 
importance (see above, p. 48), but they no longer 
played the principal part. When the war for free- 
dom broke out, they sought at first to stifle the 


movement, and then, when they failed in this, to 
guide it. But the waves now ran so high that 
they quickly swept away this time-wern and en- 
feebled party. See, further, art. SADDUCEES in 
vol. iv. 

The development of Pharisaism was very materi- 
ally shaped hy the Macenbwan period. Opposition 
to the Hasmonwans brought out its one-sided 
tendencies to the full, especially when, under 
Alexander Janneus, things went so far as a eivil 
war, in which the Pharisees were at first vietori- 
ous, but afterwards beaten and ernelly punished. 
sut if was @ momentous circumstance that im- 
mediately therenfter, under queen Alexandra, they 
gained political power. They forced their way into 
the Sanhedrin, earried a number of their laws, and 
thus tasted the sweets of rule. Therehy their 
less estimable qualities were developed, and there 
arose among them those Pharisees with whom we 
make acquaintance in the Gospels. With them 
the externa) flourished at the expense of the in- 
ternal; beneath their numerous religious exercises, 
such as fasting, ablutions, prayer, almsgiving, 
there was often concealed an impure, ambitious, 
haughty disposition, whose end and aim was to 
lord it over the crowd. Their rennneiation of all 
interest in foreign polities was abundantly com- 
pensated by the intluenee they exereised over the 
eople—an influenee to which even the Sadducees 
ine to bend (Jos. cinf. XVItL. 1. 4). It may be 
added that it is not only the New Testament that 
describes the Pharisees in this way. The Assump- 
tion of Moses contains a passage (7°") of precisely 
similar import, which also refers without doubt to 
the Plurisees.* Of course there were exceptions 
among them, as we learn even from the New 


Testament; and the Psalms of Solomon, which 
enianated from Pharisaic circles, still eontain 
much of the pure and noble piety which we 
encounter in the eanonical Psalms. See, further, 
att. PHARISEES in vol. iil. 

While the sharp opposition between the Saddu- 
cees and the Pharisees receded somewhat after tlre 
overthrow of the Hasmonaans, there grew up 
within Pharisaism itself opposing influences, cane 
were destined tu be still more dangerous to the life 
of the peuple. Although the Pharisees otherwise 
were identified with the quiet and passive waiting 
for the time of the Messiah, the enrolment of the 
Jewish people by Quirinius (see above, p. 49+) gave 
birth to a new party, which in other respects 
agreed with the Pharisees, but regarded the 
struggle fer freedom and the ¢asting-olf of the 
Roman yoke as a sacred duty. The founders of 
this party of Zealots (pRip) were a man of Galilee, 
named Judas, and a Vharisee, Sadduk (ef. Jus. | 
«lad. XVI. i. 4). From the ranks of these patriots 
there came, during the last decades before the war 
for freedom, the utterly ruthless Sicart, who, 
armed with a short dacver (stea), mingled with the 
crowd, especially on the great fenst days, and 
selected their victims alike trom among foreigners 


*The anthority followed by Josephus in Ant, ave ii, 0} 
knows of the Pharisees as as ce Tedacer xxs Piatti etne- 
Mei O4, 2 f =F 
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and from their fellow-countrymen (Jos. stné. XX. 
vill, 10; BJ 1. xvii. 6, ete. ; Ac 21%) Against 
wild othkxhoots like these the more sober-nunded 
of the Pharisees came forward, and were this at 
times led te go hand in hand with the Sadducees, 

The theological points of ditference between the 
Sadducees and the Pharisees, upon which Joseplis 
lays so much stress, are merely partiondjar illustra. 
tions of the above-deseribed deeper contrasts. The 
spiritual development which had taken place in 
the strieter circles since the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and the new coneeptions which lad 
heen thus reached, were not shared by the Saddu- 
cees, Who held conservatively to ancient tradition. 
Ilenee they rejected and ridienied the duetrine of 
& resurrection — a eireumstance from which we 
may infer that they did not accept the Book of 
Daniel.” In general, the present possessed more 
signilieance for them than the hope of Israel, 
which was the life-prineiple of the stricter party. 
Similar was the state of things with their rejection 
of the belief in spirits and angels. In the circles 
of the ‘pious’ there had also heen a very pro. 
nounced development of the notions regarding 
these, which had its roots, indeed, in the earlier 
OF writings, hut yet was so peenlinrly intlucneed, 
partly by foreign coneeptions, that strict conser. 
vatives were bound to reject it, especially if, like 
the Sadducees, they had positivist tendencies. 
When the Sadducees, again, laid stress upon the 
freedom of the will, this was connected with their 
politieal leanings as above described: ino their 
polemie they wonld have in view not only the 
passivity of the ‘pious,’ but also the growing 
disposition to transter the real sphere of history 
to the angel-world, and to convert history into a 
conthet between good and evil spirits, of which 
human history was only a retlexion. As to legal 
enactments, the Saddueees held strictly to the 
Law, and rejected the oral Torah of the Pharisees. 
It is, no doubt, also in this connexion that the 
controverted points mentioned in the Jewish litera- 
ture come in, but these give no elear picture of the 
root-principle of the opposition. 

The third, c dintebeiiaa he warty, mentioned hy 
Josephus generally along with the Pharisees and 
the Saddueees, namely the Lssencs, belonved to an 
entirely ditferent world. This was a small ascetic 
sect, permeated with mysticism, and holding some 
extremely strange notions, the origin of whieh is 
still an unsolved problem. From a social point of 
view, the community of goods was the most ehar- 
acteristic feature of their organization, They 
employed themselves in agriculture and various 
handierafis, but would have absolutely nothing 
to do with commeree. At least the majority of 
them renounced marriage. They nubsndaristieeoil 
the temple, and sent votive gifts to it, Ine re- 
jected entirely animal sacrifice. They held the 
Law in very high esteem. They believed in the 
immortality of the soul, but did not teach the re- 
surrection of the body, beenuse they regarded 
connexion with the body as a species of bondiave 
for the soul. The doctrine of angels played a 
great part in their system. Among their imany 
peculiar customs, those which express a venerition 
for the sun are the most notable, because they 
show most clearly that we cannot completely 
account for this seet from Judaism itself.  Wlint 
is genuinely Jewish in their opinions and custoims 
comes nearest to Pharisaism, but the differences 
are too vereat for Essenism to be set down as a 
deyenerate offshoot from it. “This sinall, peaceful 
see, 
further, art. ESSENES in vol. i. 

"Ch Mt 2227. (mn the question to what extent the Sadda 
eves recognize tthe Torah aloue as Holy Seripture, as «everal of 
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vi. EDUCATION AND CULTURE.—Regarding the 
edueation of Jewish children we have only seanty 
information. Aecording to the Bab. Talmud 
(Baba bathra, 2a), Joshua b. Gamaliel (probably 
the high priest who held othee A.D. 63-65) ap- 
pointed teachers for boys in every province and 
every eity, and children were bronght to these 
when they were six or seven years of age. <Ac- 
cording to Shabbath i. 3, the synagogue attendant 
(haez@n) was required on Sabbath to teaeh ehildren 
to read. Josephus (ce. Apion. i. 12) and Philo (ed. 
Maney, ii. 577) speak as if it was eustomary for 
the Jews, even as children, to learn the Law. 
But this can refer only to the circle of the scribes 


and the educated elasses, and not to the mass of the | 


people. For if children learned in the boys’ school 
to read the Law, and if this aeeomplishment was 
general, it would have heen Seyibens to have 
the Hebrew text translated into Aramaic at the 
synagogue service (see above, p. 47%). The latter 
custom was manifestly due to the circumstanee 
that the common people no longer understood 
Hebrew. When, therefore, Jesus, the carpenter’s 
son (Mt 13°), was able to read and exponnd the 
Bible text (Lk 42%), this would naturally strike 
the people as something nnusual and exeite their 
wonder. But it is impossible to decide with cer- 
tainty how large the circles were that possessed 
rolls of the Law (I Mae 1°). As little are we 
informed as to the number that were able to write, 
although it is evident that the growth of com- 
meree and the increasing pursuit of a business hie 
must have contributed largely to the spread of 
this accomplishment (Lk 16%). There is no mention 
of any regular instruction of girls, a branch of 
edueation which was not enjoined in the Law. * 

The higher edneation consisted in the stricter 
eircles of a deeper stndy of the Law, especially the 
special enactments that had*been orally trans- 
mitted. The student seleeted some eminent legal 
expert as his teacher. Tlms, for instance, the two 
famous exegetes Judas and Matthias were very 
popular teachers of youth at the time of Herod 
the Great (Jos. Ant. XVIT vi. 2); the diseiples of 
Hillel and Shammai formed two well - detined 
schools of interpreters of the Law. St. Paul 
studicd at Jerusalem under Gamaliel (Ae 22°), ete. 
After lus course of instruction was eomplete, the 
disciple was reckoned among the Wise (a*297), 
as opposed to the unlearned (ni7, ic. the Gr. 
iSwwrys).t Yet the detailed statements eontained 
in the Talmudic writings as to the instruction in 
these higher schools (eq 22 ‘pz), and as to the 
organization of teachers and pupils, are not to be 
transferred sumpliciter to the time of Christ, for 
without doubt the conditions subsequent to the 
destruetion of the State must have influenced thie 
development of things.t 


é k : é 
But there were other circles in whieh the higher 


edueation had a somewhat different character, in- 
elining more towards the worldly culture of the 
time, 2s was the case in creat measure with the 
Hellenistic Jews. As a matter of course, it was 
the nobility and the courtiers that favoured this 
culture. A good example of such an education 
presents itself in the person of Josephs, a scion 
of the leading temple aristoeracy, related on his 
mother's side to the Hasmonwan royal family. 
According to his own aeconnt (Mite, 2t.), he com- 
menced even as a child to read the Law, and 
speedily made such progress that, when a hoy of 
fourteen, he used to be consulted by the leading 

* Later Jews deduced from the word ‘sons’ in Dt 1129 that 


the Law did not require the instruction of daughters (Bacher, 
Die Aguda dev Tannaiten, ii, 372). 


t On the other hand, the phrase PIs CY ‘people of the 


a he is used in opposition to Pharisees, who were not all 
serihes, 


$ Cf. Weber, Jud. Theologie 2, 1897; py IS. 
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priests on points of interpretation of the Law. At 
the age of sixteen he bean to study carefully the 
tenets and maxims of the three sects—the Saddu- 
eees, the Pharisees, and the Essenes ; nay, he even 
lived for three years with a rigid ascetie in the 
desert, in order to put also this conception of life 
to the proof. When nineteen years old he deeided 
to cast in his lot with the Pharisaic party, but he 
studied, further, the Greek languaye and _ litera- 
ture. He had such a command of Greek that in 
his twenty-sixth year he was able to travel to 
tome, Where he obtained access to the Empress, 
who treated hin with great consideration. IIe tells 
us, however, regarding his attainments in Greek, 
that, while he had made a thorough study of the 
language, his Jewish usages had hampered him in 
acquiring an exaet pronunciation of it. ‘It is not 
our way to aecord any great appreciation to those 
who have learned many langnages . . . for this is 
an aceomplishment of which slaves are as capable 
as freemen. But those alone are regarded as wise 
who thoroughly understand the Jaws, and can 
expound the Holy Seriptures’ (dvf. XX. xii. 2). 
That Josephus had difficulty, further, in the use 
of Greek in writing, is evident from the eirenm- 
stance that, in preparing his history of the Jewish 
war, he availed himself of the help of colleaynes 
who were proticient in Greek (¢. Apion. 1. 9). Dut 
he not Bae devoted himself to the study of the 
language, but, as his writings show, had read a 
very considerable number of Greek authors, besides 
being acquainted in some measure with Greek 
philosophy. dlere, then, we see how, in the case 
of a Palestinian Jew of good family, a strictly 
Jewish education might be combined with a Hel- 
lenizing tendeney.* 

As to the ordinary stage of culture among the 
Jews, this was in general conditioned hy their 
acknowledged dependence upon the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Here lay hidden all the treasures of wisdom 
for those who knew how to dig them up. Wile the 
Hellenistie Jews were under the intluenee of Greek 
philosophy, and made frequent attempts to dis- 
cover in the Seriptures the ideas of foreign wisdom, 
the native exeyesis was based essentially upon the 
text itself, whose many secrets it was sought to 
penetrate by an acuteness which displayed itselt 
in the form of ingenious combinations of passazes 
of Scripture. Nothing had any value whose pres- 
ence conld not be demonstrated in the Law and 
in the Seriptures, And yet the world of ideas in 
which these men moved was not so completely 
unintluenced by foreign culture as they themselves 
may have imagined. Several centuries of contact 
with Parsism had not passed without leaving clear 
traces. As little were the Palestinian Jews able 
ta shut themselves off from the influence of the 
Greek spirit, by whose etlects they were every- 
Where surrounded, and whose traces may be 
largely observed in the Palestinian Midiash.= 
Yet all this worked quietly and unconsciously, 
and did not lead to any essential transformation 
of the Palestinian culture. 

As far as a knowledge of history was concerned, 
there was naturally a disposition tu abide by the 
information contained in the bible ; whereas there 
were only broken reminiseenees of the events of 
the post-Biblical period. In this respect, indeed, 


* On the other hand, when Rabbi Ishmael was asked whether 
it was allowable to learn Greek wisdom along with the Law, he 
replied (in allusion to the words ‘ by day and by night,’ Jos 1°, 
Fs 12 ete.): ‘ Only if thou canst find a time which is neither day 
nor night’ (Bacher, Die Agada der T'annaiten, i. 262). 

+ Cf. E. Stave, Ueber den Einfluss des Parsisinus aur das 
Judentum, 1898; also the art. ZoroastiuanisM by J. H. Moulton 
in vol. iv. The Labslonian inffnence contended for, especially 
by Gunkel, is still somewhat problematical, and its extent isin 
any case not vet demonstrated. 

Cf. Freudenthal, Ffellenistiche Studien, 1875, p. 60 ff. ; 


‘Sitgriedy Philo vow Alezanirien, 253 ff. 
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aman like Josephus forins an exception, but he 
is likewise an exeeption among his Padestininn 
fellow-countryien, amd his great work on the 
history of Israel was intended not for Jews but 
for the rest of the world.* 

Of un acquaintance with neatered science we ean 
senareely spenk, ‘The Book of Enoch, it is. true, 
veeupies itself in detail with cosinolozien) and 
astronomieal secrets, and shows, amidst a multi. 
tude of fantastic notions, a knowledge of the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, the regular phases of 
the moon, the solar and Junar years, perhaps the 
S-year eyele of the Greeks, the four intercalary 
days, and it contains also some geographical allu- 
sions (chs. T210). But this must be viewed as 
peculiar to a few writers, and not as the standard 
of the prevailing culture. At all events, in a 
letter of HR. Gamatel um. + the interealating of 3u 
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came the rendine of a section from the Prophets, 
Which was translated in the same way (Lk 47, 
Ae {3), ‘To this reading there was attached a 
sermon, during the delivery of which @ie speaker 


) was accustomed to sit, Wherens the readers stood 


days into the eurrent: year is_justilied on the | 
ground that the lambs are still small, and the | 


crops not yet ripe. On the 30th day of each 
month the Sanhedrin met, and, if it was then 
announved to it that the mvon-creseent was 
visible, the day was marked as holy, so that the 
weeeding month had only 29 days counted to it. 
f the day was cloady, the new moon was not 
reckoned to commence till the following day. 2 
treowraphical knowledxe was enlarged hy the 
journeys of Jewish merehants, bnt yet was in 
general superticial and vagne.§ 
Merlicine was upon a prunitive basis, The mild 
and sensible Ben Sira exhorts lis readers not to 
despise the physieian’s help, since the Lord has 
created medicines ont of the earth, which the 
apotheeary knows how to mix and the physician 
how to apply (Sir 38!%), 
the various hot springs of Palestine had been dis- 


eovered, and they were largely taken advantage of | 
But the con. | 


(Jos. Vréw, 16, clné. XVEE vie 5). 
ception of diseases was still essentially a purely 
religions, or, in most instaneex, a superstitions one, 
su that in the treatment of them sil kinds of 
magical methods took a prominent plaee. 
eeneral, the belief ja magie played no mean role 
amongst the Jews, although it was forladden in 
the Law. This was a sphere in whieh the Liaw 
Was powerless to control the notivas of men., See 
art. MacGic in vol. iil. 

ft was only in the sphere of refigion that the 
standard of popular ngtiiain was high, and it 
was regarded as extremely important to see that 
this shonld be so. While the enltus was essentially 
the concern of the priests, there had been for Jong 
established all over the Jand synagogues, where 
religions instrnetion was attended to and the 
people aequired an acquaintance with the holy 
Scriptures (Ae 15°). The synagoszne Dnilding (m3 
ADIT, sevaywy7 OF Tposerxy) containcd a press where 
the sacred writings were kept, and an elevated 
place where the reader stood, The service was 
introduced by repeating the passages Dt 64% Me 121, 
Nu 155-1; then came a prayer spoken by a mem- 
her of the congregation, to the accompaniment of 
the ‘Amen and other responses by the people, 
This was followed by the lesson from the Low, 
which was read by several members, preferably 
priests or Levites, and translated into Aramaic, 
verse by verse, by an interpreter (j729n>). Next 


* tfow inconsiderable were the historical recollections in the 
Rabbinical literature is shown in Derenboung’s Lesac sur Uhis- 
totre, ete. dela Pulestsne, 1567, 

t To be found in Dalinan's -lramedrteche Dialektproben, 1596, 


me fit was not until about 200 years after the clestruction of 
Jerusalem that the Jews began to fix the new moon on astro- 
nomical grounds. Sce Rien, 40 6 ii. dow, and ef. art. New 
Moon jn vol. iii. p. 522", and Time in vol. iv. pe 164s. 

$ Of. Nenbaner, -Georraphie du Tabaud, Is, 

{ Tis FIT: Jos, tnt, vin. th fs L dau, Magy altjudigchs 
Zeuberiesen, Jos, Schurer, gv iif ub EL it Pa a 
wt 


ae 


The healing powers of | 


In | 


(LK A). The service closed with the benediction 
(Nu 6"), which was prononneed bya priest. The 
peu ml service was that of Sabbath forenoon, 
mt there were Jess elaborate serviees also on 
Sibbath afternoon and on some week days. Liastly, 
Divine service was celebrated on all feast days, 
In this way those of the people who felt that 
they formed a community had abundant opper- 
tunity given them of making acquaintance with 
the Scriptures and of receiving instruetion aml edi- 
fication. It is worthy of note how in this matter 
there is a retrocession of any privileged class, the 
service being of quite a democratienl character, 
Even if a prefereace was given to priests in the 
reading of the Seriptures, this funetion eould he 
discharged by others as well, while the delivery 
of the address was open to any member of the 
congregation, or any qualilied visitor who happened 
to he present (see art. SVNAGOGUE, vol. iv. p. G4L'). 
The above necount ef things applies, properly 
speaking, only tothe men. Bat it we would have 
acomplete pieture of the stave of cnlture among 
the Jews, we mst face the qnestion of how it 
stood with the women, There is a want of his- 
torieal data here, but certain characteristic features 
come out. For instanee, we learn from Toseplus 
(clad. XVIE it. 4) that the Pharisces exercised creat 
inthuence over women, a cireumstance whieh proves 
that the latter felt an interest in party questions 
and themselyes took sides. Thus even queen 
Alexandra allowed herself, contrary to ei the 
tradidions of the Hasmonieans, tu be enided by 
the Hharisees. The Gospels show us how deep 
was the religions interest on the part of women, 
andl how receptive they were to the teaching of 
Jesus, On the other hand, evidence of the slender 
enlture of women is atlorded by the circumstance 
that it was they especially that devoted them- 
selves to mawieal arts, so that even women of 
noble birth were at times aceused of sorcery.” 
vil, ART AND LITERATURE. With the Jews the 
lirst place among the fine arts is held by asec, 
beeanse this lad entered into the service of 
religion. ‘The temple musicians formed a guild, 
in which the techmaue and the understanding of 
the numerous teehmieal expressions were heredi- 
tury, net being communietted to ontsiders—a cir- 
enmstance whieh explains why these expressions, 
when they oeeur in the Psalins, especially in. their 
titles, were unintellivible to the (rreek translators 
of the LXAX.t The members of this guild, who 
were not at first (iizr 10°", Neh 7 ©) reckoned 
amone the Levites, had been by the time of the 
Chronieler (tf Ch 6°47) ineluded in this class of 
temple officials, and shortly before the destrac- 
tion of the State they obtained, by the aid of 
Agrippa in, the right of wearing the same linen 
varments asthe prrests—an innevation which, ae- 
cording to Josephus (slaé. XX. ix. 6), contributed 
to bring about the punishment of the people. Tue 
pieces that were Sung were the Psalnrs ot the Oct 
Festament. The whole of these were not, indecl, 
adapted to this purpose (e.g. Ps Ith, but an the 
ense of a larce proportion of them ther is ancient 
testimony tu their liturgical use, The Vsalus 
were sung by the oftiend singers, the people struck 
in only with certain responses, The singing was 
accompanied by harps, zithers, Hutes, and eyinbals, 
althouzh, untortunately, we are not informed 
as tu the exnet form of procedure either with 
the singing or the instrumental accompaniment 


> Ean, Das altiqdsische Zauherweaen, 23 1. 
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The trumpets blown by the priests would not 
helong to the orchestra proper, but would serve 
simply to mark fixed points in the service. How 
early the liturgical system was developed may 
be inferred partly from the statements of the 
Chronicler and partly from the very graphic 
description in Sir 50. But the Psalms were sung 
also outside the temple, especially at the Paschal 
meal in private houses (Mt 26°"), Alongside of 
this sacred niusie there was also a seeular species, 
which was nsed especially to aecompany the popnu- 
lar dance (Mt 11%). The Israelites, in fact, had 
always been a musie-Joving people, with whom this 
exercise was resorted to on ailleces tons either of 
rejoicing or of mourning. The height to which 
popular posits: had risen among them is evident 
above all from the Song of Songs, which points 
back to the songs sung at wedding celebrations. 

On the other hand, the plastic arts were com- 
pletely forbidden to the Jews, in so far at least 
as they had to do with the representation of any 
living creature. When Pilate on one occasion, 
forgetting the consideration for Jewish sernples 
usually shown by the Procurators, caused stand- 
ards emblazoned with pictures of the Emperor 
to be brought to Jerusalem, the popular feel- 
ing was so violently excited that after a while 
he ordered the offensive emblems to be removed 
(Jos. Ant, XVII. ili. 1). The golden eagle which 
Herod had placed over one of the gates of the 
temple was an abomination to strict Jews, and 
a number of fanatics, npon the vecasion of a 
false report of the king’s death, tore it down— 
an act for which they were themselves punished 
with death (26. XVII. vi. 2). Those of high 
rank. indeed, set themselves above the strict 
eustom in such matters. The Hasmonean queen 
Alexandra caused portraits of her children, Aris- 
tobulns and Mariamne, to be painted and sent to 
Antony (t+. XV. ii. 6). Agrippa 1. had statues 
made of his danghters (Ant. XIX. xtx. 1). In the 
non-Jewish cities hoth Werod and his suecessors 
played the part in genera] of decided patrons of 
Greek art. In Cmwsarea on the eoast, and in other 
towns, they caused temples and theatres to be 
erected. Nay, Jerusalem itself did not exeape, for 
Herod had a theatre and a hippodrome constructed 
in it, to the great offence of the strict Jews. The 
same course was pursued by Herod Antipas at 
Tiberias, which assumed quite the stamp of a 
Greek city (see above, p. 47%). The Jews thus 
made acquaintance with Greek architecture mainly 
as an element in heathen eivilization, and on this 
account the splendid pile of temple buildings at 
Jerusaleni was not an unmixed source of joy to the 
strict party. That there were some Jews, how- 
ever, Who availed themselyes of this art is shown 
by the sepulchral monuments in the Kidron valley, 
one of which, according to the inscription, belonged 
to a priestly family. 

The Jewish Jiterature that has come down to us 
from this period, with the single exception of the 
historical works of Josephus,* is composed in the 
interest of religion. Shortly before the Maceabean 
era, the Book of Sivach, a collection of rules of 
condnet and HokAma teachings, was written. 
From the Maceabee period itself we have the Book 
of Daniel, some of the canonical Psalms, and 
probably also the Book of Ecclesiastes, the beast- 
vision in the Book of Enoch (chs. 83-90), the First 
Book of Maccahees (c. 100 B.c.), the strongly anti- 
Hasmonivan passage Enoch 91-105, while the 
Psalms of Solumon belong to the time of the 
overthrow of the Hasmon~ans. 
Book of Enoch is also possibly all pre-Christian. 
Tle Assumption of Moses appears to have been 


The historical work of Josephus’ contemporary, Justus of 
Tiberias, i3 lost. 


The rest of the | 
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composed shortly after the death of Herod the 
Great. On the other hand, neither of the two 
extremely important Apocalypses of Baruch and 
Ezra was eomposed till after the destruction of the 
Jewish State—that of Ezra under Domitian 
(A.D. 81-96), that of Baruch apparently somewhat 
earlier. There are, further, the legends of Tobit 
and Jndith, the Book of Jubilees (a midrashic 
recension of Genesis), and the Martyrdom of 
Isaiah, which cannot be dated with certainty, but 
all belong to the period under consideration. 

As regards the estimation in which this litera- 
ture was held at the time, some writings, namely 
Daniel, Ecclesiastes, and the ‘ Maccabwan ’ Psalms, 
were received into the Canon of the Pharisees, 
which afterwards became the only authoritative 
one. The Book of Sirach was not, indeed, canon- 
ized, but enjoyed high esteem, and is not infre- 
quently eited by the Talmudic teaehers, so that 
even the original Hebrew text of this work sur- 
vived, and has recently been recovered in large 
part. See art. SIRACH in vol. iv. The Vsalms of 
Solomon emanated, beyond doubt, from the heart 
of the Js’harisaic circle, and so freynently remind 
us of the canonical Psalms that it is a matter of 
surprise that their original text has completely 
disappeared. The rest of this literature, on the 
other hand, was afterwards disavowed by Pales- 
tinian Judaism, and hence we make acquaintance 
with it only in translations which eirculated in 
Hellenistic circles. It is difticnlt on this account 
to say how these writings, above all the apoca- 
lyptic portions of them, were regarded at the 
time by the proper representatives of Judaism. 
The Apocalypse of Ezra itself claims to he a work 
of mystery to be read only hy the initiated.* And 
the same is true, no doubt, in part of the other 
Apocalypses, with their many secrets.t On the 
other hand, they not only obtained enrrency 
among the Hellenistic Jews, but their world of 
thought comes in contact on the one side with the 
New Testament, and on the other, in spite of 
essential ditterences, with the late Jewish litera- 
ture, in such an unmistakable fashion as to show 
that they must have been widely read. Even if it 
should be held that these coincidences are due, not 
to direct use of these writings, but to a common 
world of thought, with which the people were 
familiar and on which the literature in question 
also shows its dependence, our view of the then 
existing Judaism would have to be modified all the 
same; for then we should have to employ for its 
reconstruction not only the charaeteristic features 
of the othcial Torah study, in conjunction with the 
survival of the pure and inward spirit of the OT 
in some circles, but also the mystical sphere of 
ideas, with its descriptions of the world beyond 
and its numerous attempts to burst the barrier 
created by the national limitations of Judaism. 
Here we have a difficult task, but one that is of 
extreme importance for the correct appreciation of 
| Christianity, and for the accomplishment of which 
the necessary preparations have only been eom- 


menced.t 

vill. THE JEWS OF THE DIASPORA.—<As long 
the existence of the post-exilic Jewish State 
Palestine continued, the Jewish communities 
the Diaspora were thrown into the shade by it. 
Nevertheless, developments and transformations 
took place amongst these, which were of the 
greatest significance both for Judaism itself and 


*2 Es 1287f “Write all this ina book, and put it in a secret 
place, and teach the wise of thy Pople of whom thou art sure 
that they are able to comprehend and keep these secrets.’ 


t The Assumption of Moses appears to have originated in 
Zealot circles. 
! $Cf., among others, Dalman, Worte Jesu, 1898 [Eng. tr. 1902]; 
| Wellhausen, S/izzen und Vorarbeiten, vi. 225 ff. ; Baldensperger, 
| Dds. dudentum alsiVorytuye des Christentums, 1900. 
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for Christianity, At the time of Christ there were 
Jewish communities in every considerable town of 
the world. Originally, the Jews had been foreibly 
transported to foreign lands; by the Assyrians 
nnd Babylonians to the Euphrates districts, by 
Artaxerxes Ochus to Hyreanin, ete. ; or they had 
taken their flight abrenad fromm fear of | their 
enemies: so, far instance, thase Jews who fled to 
Egypt after the murder of Gedaliah (2 W265", Jer 


at 


4a ° . 
41°). But afterwards they migrated, in’ ever- 
increasing vumbers, to various conntries and 


settled there, partly, iti may be, becanse they 
vere dissatistied with the conditions at home, 
partly leenuse vreat materia) advantages were 
otfered them in foreign parts. The chier centres 
were the Enphrates districts, Syria, and Egypt ;* 
but there were also many Jews settled in the other 
Mediterranean lands, and it may be presumed that 
in NT times there was a large Jewish community 
in Nome. Of all the cities inhabited by Jews the 
most important was Alexandria, for here they 
were not only so numeryus that two of the tive 
districts of the eity were called ‘the dewish,’ but 
they came inte contact here especially with the 
Hellenistie world of thonght, and allowed them- 
selves to be stronely imffuenced by it. 

An essential factor in the life of the Jews of the 
Diaspora was the free exercise of their religion, 
cahigl was allowed them in the time of the Diz- 
dochi and under the Roman domination, ‘Things 
went best with them in places where they lived 
as an independent body with State recognition, 
whereas, in those lands or eities where they simply 
enjoyed equal rights of citizenship with others, 
they readily came into eollision and eonflict with 
the heathen population. Amongst their privileges 
must be reckoned also the possession of a juris- 
diction sad a eoinave of theirown. The latter in 
particular was of importanee, for thus alone were 
they in a position to pay the poll-tax to Jern- 
salem. On other points the constitution and 
organization of Jewish communities dillered in 
different countries. 

The religions instrnetion of the Jews of the 


ca was based, like that at home, upon the 
regular serviee of the synagogue, there being one 


or more synagogues wherever Jews were settled, 
In Hellenistie circles the Septuagint played the 
same part as the Hebrew text in the mother | 
country, being without donbt used in Che reading 
of the Seriptures, as acquaintance with Hebrew 
must have been rare on the part of Jews living 
abroad. See, further, art. Diaspora in the pres- 
ent volume, p. 9LEY. 

The Jewish- Hellenistic Hterature, owing not 
only to its being written in the Greek language, 
but te its being more or less interpenetrated with 
the trreek spirit, and its use of the Greek literary 
forms, has a ditlerent stamp from the Palestinian. 
Leaving out of aecount the Alexandrinn expan- 
sions of some books of the OT, we may classify 
this literature under the three heads of History, 
Poetry, and Philosophy. 

A number of writers treated the ancient Jewish 
history ina modernizing fashion, in order thereby 
to claun for it the interest of the foreign world of 
readers. In addition to some fragments, of which 
those of Enpolemus, owing to their peentiar syn- 
eretism, are the most notable, we have tu mention | 
here especially the -lvetiguities of Josephus, a work | 


whieh for the reasons mentioned above must) he 
assizned to the Hellenistie rather than to the 
Palestinian literature. Other authors made the 


immediate past the snbhject: of Uheir narratives. 
Thus the so-called Second Book of Macenhees is | 
an extract from the extensive work of Jnsen 4 


i 
See 


* Philo estimates the number of Jé™s 
muillion (ed. Mangey, ii. 523). 
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Cyrene on the Macenbean rising. The most valn- 
able of these writings is losephus’ account (13.7) of 
the great revolt of the dews against the Romans, 
to which are attached certain portions of his auto. 
biography. An ill-natured attack upon the Jews 
led .loseplius, further, Lo compose an apologetic 
work (ce. Apton.), having for its aim to pshitit the 
high antiquity of Indaism. To the class of literary 
forgeries en the so-called Letter of Aristens, 
in which a Jewish author makes a heathen relate 
the story of the origin of the Septnagint. ‘The 
same js the case with a ‘tendency’? recension of a 
work on the Jews by Hecatieus, the reviser of 
which put forth bis composition under the name 
of the Greek historian. 

As regards the employment of poetry, we have, 
first of all, the remarkable attempts to Lransfer the 
forms of the epos and the drama to the realm 
of Jewish history. There are, for instance, Tray- 
ments of an epie presentation of the Idstory of 
Jerusalem bya Philo, and a drama by an Ezekiel, 
Whose subject ts the Exodus. To the same cate- 
vory belony also the verses put by Jewish poets 
into the mouth of the ancient uracle-giving Sibyls, 
and which mark the apvealyptic tendeney that 
was so prominent in Palestinian, Dut less so in 
Hellenistic, circles. See below, p. 66 1f 

Most important of all are the writings which 
are more or Jess influenced by Greek philosophy, 
The only independent Jewish thinker is Philo, 
who plays no unimportant réle in the history of 
philosophy. The others assume an eclectic atti- 
tude tewards the various Greek schools, and aim 
only at bringing their ideas into harmony with 
those of Jndaisin, several of them seeking at the 
sae time to justify their dependence on Greek | 
thinkers by maintaining that the latter originally | 
borrowed from the Mosaic Law. The principal 
expedient to which these authors resort in order | 
te harmonize the heterogeneons elements, is the 


allesorical interpretation of the Law and. the 
Jewish history.” To this category belong the 
writings of Aristobulus (2nd cent. b.C.), of which 
only fragments are extant; the Stoicizing work on 
the authority of reason (the so-called Fourth Book 
of Maccabees); and the writings of Philo. A 
transition to this species of literature is exhibited 
hy the Book of the Wisdom of Solomon, which, 
in spite of Gr. influence, still reminds us strongly 
of the Pal. dfokAma literature. Cf., further, artt. 
WispoM in yolk. iv., and PHILO, helow, p. 197th 
Litenatree (in addition to works on the history olf Israel or 
of the Jews).—Schneckenburger, Vorlesungen tiber neutext. 
Zeitgeachichte, 1862; Mausrath, Meutext. Zeitgeachichte*, 1873 
77 [3rd ed. 1879 (Bd. i.)); Wellhausen, Die Charianer und Sad- 
ducuer, 1874; Raphall, Poxt-biblical History of the Jews, YS56 ; 
Stapfer, La Halextine au temps de J ésus-Christ, 1895, Lea iders 
religieuses en Palestine a Uépoque de Jestes- Christ 4, Is7s; 
Baumparten, ‘ Ver national-jidische Hintengrund der neutest. 
Geachiehte" (in JDTA, 1861-85); Wieseler, ‘ Beitraze zur neu- 
test. Zeityeschichte’ (in SA, 3575); Langen, Daa Judenthuin 


Times of Jess the Messiah, 2 Vvols., S83; Schurer, GIS, 3 
vols. and Index vol., 1898-1002 (Eng. tr. (22/#) trom 2nd ert.) ; 
Holtzmann, Veutest, Zeitgeschichte, 1505, For a fuller bMiblio- 
graphy the reader miay cousult the work of Sehirer. 
— Franvs DUH. 

TALMUD, —The Je/aiud(me>s), meamne nt teach: 
ing, an ‘inference,’ or a ‘doctrine, is a term 
commonly applied tu acolleetion of works ciobady- 
ing the Oral Law—92 Sx2¢ spe, it. ‘the Torah by 
nmanth’—handed dawn to the dews by way of 
‘Tradition, in contradistinetion to the Written Law 

apzey osin, lit. ‘the ‘Torah in writing.’ The 
origin of this Tradition is unknown: the commen 
view of the mediwval authorities, clanning the same 
Mosaic authorship and high antiquity for it as fer 
the Scriptures, is uncritical, Tut, ws it is clasely 
connected with the history and development of the 


o” AI stacsating atlumps t 
esd a boaliGed hae 


‘Monasterate the reasonablenes¢ 
Pty the Letter of Aristens, 121. | 
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hermeneutics of the Scriptures, its commencement 
may safely be dated back to the exilic period in 
which was first established the institution of the 


Synagogue, whose main function consisted in 
teaching and interpreting the word of God. The 


Hebrew term for ‘interpretation’ is Widrish (w179, 
ef. 2 Ch 13%); and this term, like the Nab. term 
Kabbala (a93p, matter received by way of Tra- 
dition), which inelndes the Prophets and the Hagio- 
grapha, may likewise, perhaps, be applied to 
certain portions of the eanonica] writings, ¢.g. 
Chronicles. The prominent feature of the J/idrash, 
however, as an instrument for enlarging upon and 
expanding the word of the Scriptures, 1s best dis- 
eernible in the aneient Rab. produetions, which, 


in spite of some hyperholical expressions, provoked 


by heat of eontreversy, never seriously aspired to 
the dignity of Seripture. As a consequence, they 
for the most part properly kept apart text_and 
interpretation, and thus clearly showed the process 
of expansion. The results gained by this method 
varied in their eharaeter with the .iature of the 
Seripture passages, aeeording as they were legal 
and ritual, or spiritual and homiletieal. The former 
classes are comprised under the name @/akha 
(726m), sicnifying guidance, a rule of practice, a 
legal deeision; and the term extends also to the 
usages, eustoms (Minhagim 0972), ordinances 
(Tékanéth magn), and decrees (Gézéréth mun), for 
which there is little or no authority in the Serip- 
tures. The latter (spiritual aud homiletical) are 
classified under the term Haggdddé (71:2, Aram. 
73s),* meaning a tale, a narrative, an explana- 
tion, a homily; and the term includes also the 
snomie lore of the Rabhis, as well as stories and 
legends bearing upon the lives of post-biblical 
Jewish saints. Such topics as astronomy and 
astrolocy, medicine and magie, theosophy and 
mysticism, and similar subjects, falling mostly 
under the heading of folk-lore, pass as a rule also 
under the name of Hagqaild. 

The schools active in this work of the interpreta- 
tion and expansion of the Scriptures extend over 
many centuries, and are known under various 
designations, eaeh designation marking in sue- 
cession a different period. 

i. The Séphérim (omc), ‘Scribes,’ commencing 
with Ezra and going down to the Maecabrean 
period (450-100). Scarcely anything is known of 
their literary activity; the term ‘Words of the 
Séphérim’ (o7852 2925) is used indifferently by 
the Rabbis of Ha/akhéth dating from varions 
ages, and implying in most eases not the author- 
ship of, but the authority for, certain given state- 
ments. Less vague are the Rab. referenees to 
the ‘Men of the Great Assembly’? (s5s920 nz32 *esy) 
and ‘their Remnant’? (3 ‘0:23 ‘x e'), thonght ly 
some scholars to he identical with the Suphérim, 
or at least to have formed the executive of the 
latter.t To these are attributed not only certain 
sayings, suggestive, among other things, of their 


teaehing activity (as ‘Raise many disciples,’ M. 
i=] 3 


* See Bacher in JQR iv. 406 ff. 

+See Weiss, Dor Dor W°’ Dorshor, i, p. 84: Kuenen in his 
essay, ‘Uber die Manner der grossen Synagoge’ (accnpying 
pp. 125-160 of the Gesammelte Abhandliungen zur Biblischen 
Wissenschaft von A. Kueizen, Freiburg and Leipzig, 1894), con- 
tests the existence of such an assenthly (cf. also art. SYNAGOGUE 
[Tur GREAT] in vol, iv., and the Literature cited at the end of 
that article); whilst D. Hoffmann (Magazin fur die Wissen- 
schaft des Jaudentuins, x. 451f.) and S. Kranss (JQH x. 347 ff.) 
try to refute his arzument. On the whole, the present writer 
is inclined to admit that there is an element of truth in this 
tradition regarding the Great Assembly. The Judaism which 
encrges suddenly after tlus nebulous period is essentially a 
product of the Synagogne. It is hard to see how it could ever 
have thriven under the care of the historical priests or the 
cosmopolitan Sépher of the moderns; and such a Synagogue 
would most naturally have developed under the auspices of an 
authority which acted in conformity with the spirit_of the_ 
ordinances, decrees, and teachings attributed by the Rabbis to! 
the men ot the Great Asscmblyiu J 


‘4 héth i. 1), but also many ordinances and decrees, 
the most important of which are those bearing 
upon the arrangement and the eompletion of the 
Canon of the OT, the reading of the Law on 
certain days of the week, the tixing of the daily 
prayers (prohably in six benedictions now embodied, 
in the so-called Eighteen Benedictions, 37y3 7527), 
and the introduction of the saying of grace after 
meals. ‘The eustom of pouring libations of water 
at the Feast of Tabernacles, and going in procession 
round the altar with branches of willow trees, de- 
clared by some Rabbis to have been introduced 
by the prophets, as well as the so-ealled ‘Laws 
unto Moses from Mount Sinai’ (amounting to the 
number of forty-three, more than a third of which 
refer to the preparation of the phylaeteries), may 
also have dated from those sopheric times, remote- 
ness of assigned date pointing, as a rule, to the 
pre-Maceabean period,” 

ii. The Zagith (msi; Gr, fvydv), ‘ Pairs,’ a name 
given tothe leading teachers that flourished between 
the Maceabwan and the Herodian period (e. 150-30), 
Five such ‘ Pairs’ are recorded in the Rab. litera- 
ture, extending over 5 generations, and suceeeding 
each other in the following order: 1. Jose b. 
Joezer of Zereda and Jose b. Johanan of Jerusalem ; 
2, Joshua b. Perahya and Nittai of Arbela; 3. 
Jelmda b. Tabhai and Shim‘on b. Shetah; 4. 
Shemaya and ’Abtslyon ; 5. lille] and Shammai.t 
According to tradition eaeh ‘Pair’ represents the 
heads of the Sanhedrin of their age, the one whose 
hame oceurs first in the list serving in the capacity 
of Ndsi (xv), ‘Prince or President’ of the Sanhe- 
drin, the other in that of 746 Beth Din (77 m2 3»), 
‘Father of the House of Judgment,’ or ‘ Vice- 
President.’ This tradition is contested by many 
modern scholars as incompatible with the state- 
nents of Josephus and ot the New Testament, 
according to which the high priest for the time 
being was ex officio the president of the Sanhedrin. 
Mut, whatever their particular function and title 
were, the existence of the ‘Pairs’ as the heads of 
a religions corporation to which the large bulk of 
the nation belonged, and whieh thus formed an 


“inportant factor in the development of the Oral 


Law, eannot well be doubtced.t ‘To them are 
attributed not only variors J/faggadic sayings 
(M. ‘udboth i. 4-15), but also JZalakhic statements 
as well as certnin ordinanees and decrees. — It 
was under the first ‘Pair’ (also called “shkéléth 
mbisc'x (? identical with the Gr. cxoA4], a title char 
disappears with them) that, according to the 
testimony of the Ruabbis, the first ditlerence of 
opinion regarding the performance of eertain 
religious practices oceurred between the sages, 
The ffalakhoth attributed to Jose b. Juezer, the 
first named of this ‘ Pair,’ as well as the ordinances 
and decrees ascribed to him and to his colleague 
ot the first ‘ Pair,’ were apparently composed in his 
age, the language of the Hilakhvth (Aramaic [M. 


*See Weiss, ib. p. 66. The high priest Simon the Just 
(probaly Sinion 1, ¢. 300 B.c.) is supposed to have helonged to 
this Remnant, but the saving recorded in his name is really 
sophertc in its character : ‘On three things the world is staved : 
on the Torah, and on the Worship, and on the bestowal of Kind- 
nesses’ (M. ‘dléth ji. 2). Of his successor (2nd in the supheric 
line), whose name Antigonos of Sokho shows already a marked 
Hetlenistie influence, only the following saying is known: ' Be 
not as slaves that minister to the lord with a view to receive 
reward, but he as slaves that minister to the master withont a 
view to receive reward’ (M. "dAdoth ji, 3). This sayiue, which 
has a certain Stoic savonr about it, is supposed to have given 
rise to two heretical sects. 

t See C. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers?, p. 14, note 9, 
for the chronology. 

t For Literature on this point, see Schirer, GJV3 ii. p. 188 ff. 
Of special importance are Kuenen, ?.c. pp. 49-81; Hoffuwiann, 
Die Prasidentur ta Sunedrium Mag. v. 1878, pp. 94-99; and 
Jelski, Die innere Einrichtung des gqrossen Synedrion, ete. 
Wellbausen’s Die Pharisaer und Sadducuer must be taken with 
Great vaution; as his'command of the Rabbinic sources is un- 
perieck. V7 uF % 
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"Ediyyoth viii. 4)) nd the subject of the ordinances 
and decrees (Levitieal purity) being both signs of 
antiquity. Shinvon b. Shetah of the third ‘ Vair’ is 
credited with having introduced several important 
reforms in various religions departments, whilst 
Shemaya and 'Abtalyon were called the ‘treat 
Ones of the Generation’ and the ‘Great Luter- 
eters’ (a3 oyy7t), ‘Lhe most important ' Pair,’ 
\avertc, are illel (¢he Elder) and Shammiai (the 
Elder), tn whose names more J/alatkhcth are re- 
corded than of any other ‘Hair’; they were also 
the founders of two great schools (LBth Shamma, 
Beth Hillel, weg ee, Sea ma, ‘the Mouse er School 
of Shammai’ aud ‘the House of 1illel’) which eon- 
tinned the work of their masters for some eenera- 
tions, Hillel, a native of Babylon and (according 
to tradition) a deseendaut of the house of David, 
was particularly famous for lis meekness and 
humble-mindedness. Among other things he is 
reported to have said, ‘Be of the disciples of Aavon, 
loving peace and pursuing pence, loving thy feliow- 
creatures, and drawing them near to the Torah’? (M. 
"slboth 1. 12); whilst he also tanght to a heathen, 
secking admission into Judaisin, ‘ What is hateful 
to thyself do not to thy fellow-man ; this 1s the 
whole Torah, the rest is only commentary’? (Shad- 
beth 306). Shammiai’s saying was, ‘Make thy 
Torah a fixed thing, say little and do mueh, and 
receive every man with a cheerful countenance’ 
(M. 'Abcth 1.15); but he was not particularly 
famous for his gentle temper. The most marked 
feature about these two leaders is their activity 
as interpreters of the Law and their application 
of the results of this interpretation to practice. 
Thus Shamiai presses the words 7777 ty (until it 
be subdued, Dt 20") to mean that the act of sub- 
duing a hostile place must not be Interrupted even 
on account of any religious consideration, and thus 
he permits the continuing of a battle even on 
Sabbath (Shabbath We). Tillel, by subjecting the 
term 132703 (‘in its season,’ Nu Y*) to the interpre- 
tatory ‘rule of analogy,’ inferred from it the 
Halakha that the duty of sacrificing the Paschal 
lamb overrules all constderation of Sabbath, when 
the lath of Nisan falls on the 7th day of the week 
(Pésahim 66e).* Indeed it was Hillel whe  tirst 
framed the Rules of Interpretation, seven in 
number (Introduction to the Pireth NWohanin), 
and which developed later into thirteen and more. 

iti. The Sannata (esjz), ‘ Teachers,’ the name 
given to the authorities living during the first two 
centuries of the Christian era (ce. 1-20), eom- 
meneing with the schools of Shanmai and lillel 
and terminating with R. dehudsa the Patriarch, a 
yreat-grandson of Villel. The period of the fan- 
nem, most of whom bear the tithe: dobe (29 ‘my 
Master,’ but losing Jater its pronominal signiti- 
cation) or (more rurely) abba (77d * Master’), 
may conveniently be divided into tour snecessive 
generations, the principal men of which are 

First Generation (10-8), —The ‘schools of Sham- 
mai and Hillel,’ comprising many teachers whose 
names have not come down tous. The anderlying 
principle dividing these sclools on many import- 
ant points is not known; but on the whole the 
schoul of Shannnai may perhaps be characterized 
as staunch conservatives in their adherence to 
Tradition, who allowed little room for ¢he play of 
interpretation, and were as a rule very rigorous 
in their decisions; whilst the sehool of Hillel, 
already deseribed by the old Rabbis as ‘ pleasing 
and meek,’ were more inclined to ¢ampromise in 
their teaching, greatly given to the developing of 
the Midrash, and in general Jess severe in their 
Halakhic dieta. VYhe most important of those 

* For the historical and theologieal sizpifiganeeof Us method 


of interpretation, see Chwolson, Das tyf2/¢ pee ey 4b ergs 
texd der Tag seines Toles (St. Peters ure? 1892), Ri 2M Ud 


| known by name are Rabban Gamaliel the Elder, 


Speaker; | d ; 
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and Rabban Johanan bo Zakkai, both of the sehool 
of Hillel. Gainaliel, a son (sume say a grandson) 
of Hillel, is known for various reforms introduced 
by him, as well as for the part he took in the trial 
of the Apostle Panl (Ac 5) > whilst Johanan was 
equally famous as one of the leaders of the peace 
party in the war against the Ronians (66-70), and 
us the founder of the Academy of Jummia, Which 
beeame the centre of Jewish life and thought after 
the destruction of the temple. 

Sceond Generation (Y0-130).—Rabban Gamatliel 
H., President of the Academy of Jammia after the 
death of HR. Johanan [having been rather auto- 
cratie in the treatment of Jus colleagues he was 
removerl from his ofliee for a time, but soon after 
restored to it); R. Eliezer hb. Jakob £., who was 
considered a wreat authority in traditions regarding 
the strneture and the arranvement of the service in 
the temple; HN. Eliezer hb. Hyrkanos, a brother-in- 
law of KR. Gamaliel, and the head of a sehool in 
Lydda [though a disciple of R. Johauan b. Zakkai, 
ot the school of Hillel, he cherished Shammaitie 
principles, which fact brought him into collision 
with the majority of his colleagues, and subse- 
quently led to his excommunication]; RR. debosliua 
)b. Hananya, likewise a diseiple of IN. Jobanan b, 
Zakkal, but unlike his colleneue, Ro ‘Kliezer, with 
whom he had many controversies, of a humble and 
submissive disposition ; R. Eliezer b. “Agarya, who 
derived his pedigree from Ezra the Scribe. and who 
obtained the oflice of President of the Academy of 
Jamnia when R. Gaimaliel was deposed. To the 
younger teachers of this generation belong RK. 
Varphon, of the sehvol of Shummai (?), who had 
attended the service in the temple; KR. Jose of 
Galilee, who had controversies with It. Tarphou 
and other Tanneiae; Re Ishmael b. “Elisha, best 
known for his thirteen Rules of Interpretation 
(see above). Together with other members of the 
Sanhedrin he emigrated from Jamnia to Usha, 
where he founded w school called after his name, 
to whith various Widrashon are attmbuted. RK, 
‘Akiba b Joseph, a disciple of several older 
tenchers of this veneration, was master of most of 
the distinguished Rabbis of the next generation, 
and not Jess famous for his skill in systematizing 
the content of tradition than for his ingenious 
methods of interpretation, which enabled him to 
find a basis fer all the enactments of the Oral Law 
in the Scriptures, This faet, together with the 
cireumstance of bis patriotic zeal and his martyr 
death in the Hadriame perseentions (¢. 130), made 
him the most famous of the Paseevan. To this 
veneration belong also the older iisciples of RK. 
‘Akibu-Shim'on b. Azai and Shim'on b, Zoma— 
best known for their moeralizing sayings and 
mystical tendencies (in the direction of a .lewish 
enosis) Which they shared with their master, but 
from which, anlike the latter, they did not escape 
withont injury. ‘The one gazed (into the cham- 
bers of heaven) and died, and the other gazed 
and was not in his mind.’ Their eontemporary 
“Elisha bo Abuyah, also called “Aber (the (lther 
One), was Tess happy than these, for he ‘enzed! 
nnd ‘ent the branches,’ that is, became an 
apostate. 

Third Generation (130-160),—The disciples of 
KR. Ishinael, of whom only two ave known by their 
names (RL Joshin and &. Jonathan), whilst the 
others are usimuly quoted as ‘the Tanna of the 
school’ of BR. Ishmael The younger diseiples 
of HN. CAkiba are Ro Meir, who continned the 
systematizing Jabours of his master, and is thus 
supposed to have Taid the foundation of a Misha ; 
Nt. Talude b. “Wai, who is called *the tirst of the 

[e Yohai, ht. 
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know thy powers’; R. Nehemiah, to whom, as to 
the two last-mentioned Rabbis, various Fanatic 
compilations are attributed ; R.’Eleazar b. Shamua, 
round whom the greatest number of disciples 
gathered, and R. Jose b. Halaphta, to whom the 
book Seder ‘Olam (ay 778), containing 2 chronology 
of events and personages in the Bible, is attri- 
buted. Abba Shan], compiler of a Mishna, and 
the Patriarch R. Shim’on u. b. Gamaliel U., are 
also included in the third generation. 

Fourth Generation (t60-220).—R. Nathan Hab- 
habhli, who emigrated from Babylon to Palestine, 
and there held under the last-mentioned Patri- 
arch an ollice in the Sanhedrin the nature of 
which is not quite known; Symmachos, the dis- 
ciple of R. Meir, and a great authority in matters 
of eivil Jaw; and varions other Zanrnaim, sons 
and diseiples of the authorities of the preeeding 
generation. The most important among them is 
the Patriareh R. Jehuda Nannasi, also called 
Rabbéni hakkddésh (spn 3x37), ‘Our Master, the 
Saint,’ but more frequently 2abdi, ‘the Master,’ 
withont adding his naine. He was the son of the 
Patriarch R. Shim‘on ., and the disciple of KR. 
Shim‘on b, Yohai, and of R. ’Eleazar b. Shamna ; 
he presided over the Sanhedrin, which during this 
generation was, as it would seem, a migratory 
body, shifting from place to place, from Usha 
to PBeth-shearim, and thence to Sepphoris and 
Tiberias. This R. Jelida is said to have main- 
tained friendly relations with the Roman anthori- 
ties of Palestine at that period. This fact, as 
well as the cireumstanees of his noble birth, 
great wealth, otticial position, saintly character, 
and his mastery of the contents of the Oral Law, 
gave him an authority over his contemporaries 
never enjoyed by any other Janna, and gathered 
round him a band of distingnished disciples and 
colleagues which rendered possible his work as 
compiler and eodilier of the Mishna.* 

The literary produetions of all these generations 
of Tannaim, as well as of their predecessors the 
‘Pairs’ and the Sophérim, both in Halacha and in 
Haggada, are, as far as they have been preserved, 
embodied in the following colleetions. 

The Mishna 12> + (from 73), meaning a ‘ teaeh- 
ing,’ a ‘repetition,’ is a designation most ap- 
propriate for a work generally looked upon as the 
main depository of the contents of the Ora) Law, 
which (in vontradistinction to s3p2, reading matter, 
or the Seriptures) could be acquired only by 
means of constant repetition. This work, com- 
piled (apart from some later additions) by Hh. 
Jélmda the Patriarch, is divided into 6 Orders 
(o'w=om9 age), each of which contains several 
Massikhtoth (mazo>, sing. nz92 (Aram, xnao>), derived 
from 70}, meaning ‘to weave’; cf. the Latin fextis), 
or ‘texts’ (bnt more commonly ealled ‘ traetates’), 
whilst eaeh tractate is divided into Pérakim (opr, 
sing. pis), ‘joints’ or ‘sections,’ each of whieh, in 
its turn, consists of so many Healakhoth (in the 
sense of paragraphs), The number of the tractates 
is 63 (or, in another ennmeration, 60), bearing the 
following titles, whieh are suggestive more or 
less of their varied contents, though extraneous 


* Some authorities number five generations of Tannaim. For 
the purpose of hrevity, we have accepted the plan of those who 
have condensed them into four. For the same reason, we have 
conlined ourselves to the most important 7’annaim, omitting 
many who deserve mention. Compare H. Strack's excellent 
monograph HBinleitrung in den Thalmud?, p. 76ff., and his 
hibliography appended to each Tanna, The reivrences there 
given mclude those to Bacher’s works, which are the most im- 
portant contributions to the subject in any language other than 
Hebrew. 

+ St. const. n3z's. The Patristic deripwcis (see references in 
Schirer, J.c. i. p. S8, nm. 1) speaks for 737 (second to the 
Torah), st. const. m3z'3. Both explanations are represented in 


Rab. literature. Cf. Aruth Gompletumas, 8p. 3t'y £ sma 
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matter that is in no way indieated by the title is 
every where introdueed :-~ 


L Zzaxim, Ory ‘Seeds.’ 


I. Béradkhéth, nmizqa ‘Benedictions, treating of laws and 
reculations relating to the liturgy. 9 chapters. 

2, Péd, ™xB ‘Corner,’ treating of the laws relating to the 
corner of the field and the forgotten sheaves, etc., to be left for 
the poor (Ly 199, Dt 2419 21). 8 chapters. 

3. Dammai, ‘27 (also *x23) the ‘ Doubtful,’ respecting corn 
and other productions of the earth, of which it is doubtful 
whether the prescrihed tithes had been paid. 7 chapters. 

4. Kilayin, obs ‘Mixtures,’ 7.e. mixtures of seeds, animals, 
and materials for cloth, prohibited by the Scriptures (Lv 1919, 
Dt 229-11), 9 chapters. 

5. Shebvith, myaw the ‘Sabbatical year’ (Ex 23), Ly 25)f-, 
Dt 151). 10 chapters. 

6. Téramoth, M277 ‘ Meave-Offerings,’ for the priest (Nu 1ssf. 
and Dt 184). 5 chapters. 

7. Ma'dséroth, Mwy 

8 Ma'dser Shéni, *319 
chapters. 

9. Halla, an the ‘Dough,’ a portion thereof to be given to 
the priest (Nu 158%), 4 chapters. 

10. ‘Orla, 759 ' Uncircumcised,’ fruits of the tree during the 
first three years (Lv 19-54-), 3 chapters. 

ll. Bikkurim, OD2 ‘First Fruits,’ brought to the temple 
(Dt 2617, Ex 231%), 3 chapters. 


‘Tithes’ (Nu 1821), 5 chapters. 
“yd ‘Second Tithe’ (Dt 14228), 5 


H. MO Ep, 159 ‘Season.’ 


1. Shabbath, nzvi ‘Sabbath,’ laws relating to it, mainly pro- 
hibitions of work (Ex 20)" etc.), 24 chapters. 

2. 'Erabin, Povy ‘Amalgamations’ or ideal combinations 
of localities with the purpose of extending the Sabhath boundary, 
as Well as laws as to the Sabhath day's journey. 10 chapters. 

3. Pesdhiin, wt ‘ Passovers,’ laws relating to them (Ex 
1218, Ly 234, Nu gift.), 10 chapters. 

4. Shckalim, o°opy ‘Shekels,’ collected for the temple (Ex 
3012", Neh 1033), and the various objects for which they were 
spent; including lists of the higher officials of the temple. 8 
chapters. 

5. Yomd, xzpv ‘The Day’ (also Yém Hakkippirim, cv 
opnNe=7 ‘The day of Atonement’), treating of the service in the 
temple on that day, and of the laws relating to fasting (Lv 
161#-),  S chapters, 

6. Sukka, Az0 ‘Booth’ or ‘Tahernacle,’ respecting the laws 
on dwelling in booths for seven days, and other observances 
during this feast (Ly 2344", Nu 291°), 8 chapters. 

7, Béza@, nya ‘Egg’ (so called after the first words with 
which the tractate begins, hut also termed Yoon 6b, 319 oY 
‘Feast’), enumerating the different kinds of work permitted or 
prohibited on festivals (Ex 121). 5 chapters. 

S. Rosh Hashsh@na, 773'0 t'x3 * New Year,’ dealing with ques- 
tions relating to the calendar, but chiefly with the laws to be 
observed on the first of the 7th month (Tishri), the civil New 
Year of the Jews (see Lv 2344, Nu 297), 4 chapters. 

9. Ta'dnith, W3yn ‘Fast,’ respecting the laws observed and 
the order of the liturgy on such days. 4 chapters. 

10. Meégillé, m>3> ‘Roll’ of Esther, relating to tbe laws to be 
observed on the feast of Purim. 4 chapters. 

11. Mo'éd Kéton, {PR WD ‘Minor Feast’ (also called PP, 
the first word of the tractate), te. the laws relating to the days 
intervening between the first and last days of the feast of Pass- 
over and that of Tabernacles. 4 chapters. 

12, Hedgige, API ‘Feast-Offering,’ treating of the duty of 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the sort of sacrifices to be brought 
on such oceasions (see Ex 2317 and Dt 16)5), as well as of laws 
regarding the degrees of defilement (against which the pilgrims 
are cautioned). 3 chapters. 


Hi. Nasuim, o°e3 ‘Women.’ 


1. Yebaméth, nioz- ‘Levirate Marriages’ (Dt 255), and the 
forhidden degrees in marriage (Lv 18, etc.). 16 chapters. { 
2, Kéthuboth, mind ‘Marriage Deeds and Marriuye Settle- 
ments’ (see Ex 2216), 13 chapters. 
3. Neddrim, 0°17; ‘Vows,’ and their annulment (Nu 3USf), 
11 chapters. : 
4, Nazir, 11} ‘Nazirite’ (Nu 62"), 9 chapters. 
5. Sotd, ayio ‘The Suspected Woman’ (Nu 512%), 9 chapters 
6. Gittin, [ta ‘Letters of Divorce’ (Dt 241ff), 9 chapters. 
7. Kiddushin, (wp ‘ Betrothals.’ 4 chapters. 


IV. Nézigts, j*p'13 ‘ Damages.’ 


: 1-3. Dabe Kammigo stp xzp ‘First Gate’; Baba Meézi'a, 
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RYYD NZD 'Secont Gate’; Baba Bathra, xw> xzz ‘Last 
Gate." These fomned in ancient times only one tractatc, bearing 
the same tithe as the whole order, ]'7°1) NIzD ‘Tractate of 
Damayes,' divided intu three sections. cach section consisting of 
10 chapters These three treat of (1) damages and injuries 
caused by man and beasts for which he is responsible (sce Ex 
Qype. 2251); (2) of laws concerning lost property, trusts, the 
wohibition of usury and similar matters, duties Gawards hired 
abourers, etc. (gee Ex vem 9334, Ly 1yl3 25)i.36, bt zur 
and 2414); (3) laws relating to the different ways of taking pos- 
session of various kiads of property, the right of pre-emption, 
definition of certain terms used in contracts and ora) trins- 
actions, order of inheritance (ste Nu 276), eta 

4.6. Sanhedrin, [77739 (10 chapters), and Makkéth, m2? 
‘Stripes (3 chapters), also forming in ancient times une trac- 
tate. The former treats of the constitution of the various 
courts of justice and their modes of procedure, the examination 
of witnesses, and the four kinds of capital punishinent for 
grave crimes, as Well as of the punishment counisting in heing 
excluded from eternal life, etc. ete The latter deals with 
offences for which the infliction of 39 stripas is prescribed (it 
2527), with false witacsses (et 1916), and the laws relating to 
the cities of refuye (Nu 351M, Lit 12H), 

6. Shebhu'oth, myray ‘Oaths,’ taken in private or administered 
by the court (Lv 51.4, 6 chapters. 

7.“ Rdauyoth, nvry ‘ Evidences,’ containing a collection of laws 
and decisions gathered from the statements made by distinguished 
authorities. 8 chapters. 

8. ‘fhdda Zara, WY “Ty ‘Idolatey,' regandiog the treat- 
ment of idols and their worshippers (Dt 4550), 6 chapters. 


9. ‘Abdth, mise ‘Fathers' (of Jewish tradition), containing 
mostly ethical sayings and maxims of the Tannaim. 6 
chapters. 

10, Mérdyéth, nvy3 ‘Decisions’ (wrong ones) given iy the 
authorities, treating of the sacrifices to tw hrought if the public 
acted in accordance with such erroneous teachings (Ly 2%), 3 
chapters. 


Y. Kopisulsy, O°ytp ‘Sacred things. 


1. ZebaAhtea, 0731 ‘Sacrifices’ (also catled Cet} nye and 
13379), treating of the laws relating to the various modes of 
offerings, the sprinkling of the hlood, the burning of the fat 
pieces or of whole animals, ete. (Lv 1), 12 chapters. 

2. Méndhéth, 5)D ‘ Meat-Offerings,’ ineluding also the laws 
regarding libations (Ly 25™ ete., Nw 15!%) 12 chapters. 

8. Mullin, ra (also yoan ns"ny) 'Things Secular,' regarding 
the mode of killing anitnals and birds for ordinary nse, as well 
as the Various hseases disyualifving them from being eaten, and 
many other dietary laws, 12 chupters. 

4. Beékhorsth, PkY23 ' Firstborn,’ of men and animals (Ex 
132 12. ete.), including also the laws regarding the tithes of 
animals (Ly 2776.32), 9 chapters. 

5. *Arakhin, ]'2G ‘Valuations,’ of persons aad thiags dedi- 
cated to the teniple (Lv 272), also ineluding some laws relatiag 
to the year of Jubilee (Ly 2510), 9 chapter. 

6. Téawra, INDRA ‘Change,’ the laws hearing on cases of 
substituting a secular animnl for one already dedicated to the 
altar (Ly 27% 34). 7 chapters. 

2. Kérithoth, mins ‘Excisions,’ treating of sins subject to the 
punishinent of ‘the soul being cut off’ (Gn 1714, Ex 1215 ete, 
etc.) Ochnpters. 

8. Mild, 2D Trespass,’ treating of racrilege committed 
by scoularizing things belonging to the temple or tothe altar 
(Lv 515), & chapters. 

9. Tamid, 2p ‘Continual’ sacrifice, describiag the temple 
service in connexion with this daily sacrifice (Ex 205%, Nu 
2sur), 7 chapters. 

JO. Widdsrh, NAD ‘Measurements,’ of the temple, describiog 
its courts, halls, chambers, and yates, etc. etc. 5 hapters, 

11. Ainnim, o'r) ‘Nests,’ of hirds, or pairs of duves brought 
a9 sacrifice by the pour (Lv 114% $7"), 3 chapters. 


VI, Toutréta, Aw ‘ Puritications.’ 


1. Kélim, atts ‘Vessels,’ furniture, garments, and all kinds of 
atensils subject to Levitical impurity (Ly 11°2). 30 chapters. 

2. 'Onalath, mbar 'Tents' and habitations aa conductors of 
Levitical impurity (Nu 1914), 18 chajters. 

3, Vegi im, O°533 ‘Leprosy,’ in all its various devrees (Lv 13- 
14). MW ehapters, — 

4. Pard, 279 ‘Red Heifer,’ the use made of its ashes for the 
purpose of purification (Nu 1927), 12 ehapters. 

6. Tohtréth, M\I7— ‘ Puriflcations,’ used cuphemistically for 
noe ‘defitements’ of all sorts and their various degrecs. 10 
chapters. 

U. Miku éth, Meeps ' Wells’ and ¢isterns to be used as means 


of ritual purification (Lv 151). 15 ete. cto gry 20 chapters. 
[ fel tized 


7% Midda@, 37) the ‘ Menstruous,' the Levitical impurity attach- 
ing Co Women under certain physical conditions (Ly 15!9%). 10 
chapters. 

8. Makhakirin, [USI | Preparer,’ rexpecting Che condetions 
under Which certain articles became (hy coming in contact 
with liquids) prepared for eventual defilement Gov IIT). 6 
chapters. 

9. Zablm, C731 Persons atticted with running issues,’ the in 
purity arising thervot (Ly 152%). 6 chapters, 

10, Téebul Vom, 0 M29 tmimered during the day,’ i.e. the 
condition of a person who had taken the mttal bath pres? ribed 
but bas still Go wait for sunset to be consiteced as quite pure 
(see Lv 22u--). 4 chapters. 

VW. Vadayin, Ot: *itands,' respecting the ritual impurity 
attaching to them (acearding to the Oral Law), and the mode of 
cleansing them by pouring water over them. 4 chapters. 

32.‘ Ckztn, [3PU Stalks,’ how far they are conssiered a part 
of the fruit sv as to vonvey impurity when touched by anything 
unclean. 3 chapters. 


The idiom in which the Mistna is compiled is 
the New Hebrew, interspersed with ocvnsional 
tireck and Latin words; its diction is iluent and 
easy when not distigured, as all works voming to 
us from antiqnily are, by interpolations and textual 
corruptions. ‘The date of its eomypilation may be 
fixed about aA.b. 220. This was undertaken and 
accomplished by HR. Jehuda the VPatnrarch, not 
with the purpose of providing the nation with a 
legal code, but with the intention of furnishing 
them with a sort of thesaurus, Ineorporating: such 
portions of the traditional lore as he considered 
most important. Ilenee the ground for his inelud- 
ing in the work the opinions of the minority (¢.g. 
of the school of Shammai), whieh only in a lew 
exeeptional eases were accepted as a norm for 
practice, A preliminary acquaintance with the 
contents of the Scriptures bearing upon the bopie 
exponnded by tradition is always assumed ; so 
that, e., the tractate Su/ka commences : A booth 
(the interior of which is) INgher than 20 cubits 
is disynahtied,’ thus premising the duty of living 
in booths for seven days aecording to Ly 23". In 
Inany cases even a knowledge of the institutions 
established by the Oral Law is presupposed. ence 
such a statement as that with hich the Mishna 
commences: ‘When do they begin to read the 
Shenue in the evening (ie. the 3 paragraphs in 
the Seriptures, Dt be? U2!) and Nn 157", the 
first parayraph of which begins with the word 
Shéma’ yze)? From the time the priests (in the 
case of delilement) come back (from their ritual 
baths) to eat their heave-oflering’ (4.e. alter snn- 
set, see Ly 2267). The duty or the enstom of daily 
reading the Shéma’ is thus assumed as something 
venerally known thongh not mentioned in the 
Seriptures. 

The works after which R. Jehuda modelled Ins 
compilation and the sources npon which he drew 
were probably the older Mishna collections, the 
first composition of which was, as there is good 
reason to believe, bexun by the tirst successors of 
Shammai and Hillel, then compiled by I. Nkiba, 
and vontinned by his disciple Tt. Meir, who en- 
riched it by additions of the later Zawnaim. ‘This 
Mishna became the eroundwork of that of KR. 
Jehuda, npart from varions other collections of a 
similar kind (e.g. the Mishna of Abba Shani), 
which were equally known to the compiler and 
utilized by him.* The strata of these elage com 
ositions are still in many places discernible, either 
ts their style and phraseology or by the nature of 
their contents. An instance of the former is the 
passage illnstrating the prohibition sgainst trans- 
porting things on Sabbath from a space belonging 
tua private individnal to that constituting a part 


* For this ‘higher criticism’ of the Mishna, ace Dr Lewy, 
‘Uber cinige Fragmente aun der Mates Abba Saul! in Zeer 
Bericht tiber die Hochschule fur die Wid. J in Berlin, 1376, 


and Dr, D. lt FOSO oF ‘ar (Ueelin, 1552). 
{ ] 
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of the public property. This commences neq nixvy: 
(M. Shubbuth i. 1), instead of ‘va mxsia, through 
which the Seripture expression xy: 9x (Ex 16%) is 
still visible, and thus points to a time when the 
Halakha was still in its early stage, forming a 
sort of paraphrase of Scripture, not a set of abstract 
laws. - Asan instance of thie latter, it is sufficient 
to refer here to the historical description of the 
procession in which the sacrifice of the tirst-frmits 
was bronght to the temple (Ex. 23!), concerning 
which we read in M. Bikhiirim iii. 4: ‘The pipe 
was playing befure them (the pilgrims) until they 
arrived at the temple mountain, when even Agrippa 
the king wonld take the basket (containing the 
tirst-fruits) on his shonlders, stepping forward till 
he reached the courts; then the Levites spoke in 
sony (chanted), ‘¢1 will extol thee, O Lord, for 
thou hast lifted me up”? (Ps 30°). The mention of 
Agrippa (prohably Agrippa 1., ¢. 40) points to a 
contemporary document, since a Rabbi of a later 
period would, for the sake of emphasis, have named 
some biblical potentate (e.g. Solomon), not a mere 
Herodian prince.* Tis is only a specimen of 
many other portions of the Mishna, which contain 
lengthy descriptions of the¢sacrificial service on 
certain Occasions, or give aecounts of the arehi- 
tecture of the temple, its administration (including 
lists of the names of the higher officials), and its 
economy ; Wlilst others furnish us with records of 
actual transactions of the Sanhedrin, the proceedure 
of the courts, and the various metliods of execution. 
All these bear the stamp of their own age, and 
testify to the early date of their composition. 

The question whether R. Jehuda, besides eom- 
piling, actually wrote down the Mishna, is still 
a controverted point amongst modern scholars, 
as it was nearly a thousand years azo between 
the Franco-German and the Spanish anthorities. 
The balance of evidence is still about equal on 
each side. Three things, however, seem to be 
certain. First, there existed a law or custom, 
dating from ancient times, prolibiting the writing 
down of the eontents of Tradition, thongh the 
Scripture snpport for this custom (Bab. Talm. 
Ténirad 14b and parallel passages) was not ad- 
vanced till a comparatively late period (end of the 
2nd cent.). Ample evidence of this fact is atlorded 
by the traditional term, ‘Torah by mouth,’ as well 
as the various mnemotcchnical aids to be found 
in the Mishna (e.g. Wegi/la i. 4-11, j*3 7X) and the 
homage paid tu those who invented them (see Jerus, 
Shékalim ASe, regarding the grouping of Halakhoth 
in numbers, and Aboth d’ 2. Nathen 18, respeeting 
ft. ‘Akiba’s arranging of the ‘Torah in links). 
Second, the prohibition did not extend to books of 
a Hagyadic character (xpGN7 Tet), of which we 
know that they both cireulated among, and were 
read by, the Rabbis. Under Hugyddrt was included 
also the genomic literature—as, for instanee, the 
Wisdom of Ben Sira, whieh both the Fannain and 
the “tueorain, as well as the authorities of a later 
period, the Geonim (e.g. TR. Saadya), knew in the 
Hebrew original. and were constantly quoting, and 
of which fragments covering nearly two-thirds of 
the book have now been found after a disappear- 
ance of nearly 700 years. Third, the prohibition 
was often disrevarded, even in cases of Fatlirkha, 
as in the ease of the Weqillath Fadnith (mien nos), 
containing a list of certain days in the year on 
whieh neo fast could be declared, or the Aléyillath 
Sanomanin (py mp33), ‘the Noll of Spices,’ freat- 
ing of the preparation of the incense (Ex 30°!) in 
the tabernacle and the temple (Jerns. Shika/im 
49). 

Owing to the great authority of R. Jehuda the 


*See Hoffmann, ic. p. 15; but cf. also A. Buchler, Die 
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Patriareh, his compilation became the Mishna kar’ 
éfoxv, a sort of canonical collection of the teach- 
ings of the Fannetun, forming the text-book of the 
students of the Oral Law, round which centred 
all the comments, discussions, and the additional 
matter produced by the succeeding generations. 
The other collections, Hkewise confined to the 
teachings of the Zannain, but composed in schools 
not. presided over by the Patriarch, pass under the 
name either of aps‘ta ano Mishna Hahi.cne (more 
frequently the Aram. xo3 Déraithi), ‘the ex- 
ternal Mishna,’ or 7'GsepAté (xpecin), ‘addition’ (to 
the Mishna). No treatise representing the ‘external 
Mishna’ has come dewn to us, but many hundreds 
of quotations from such external Mishnas are 
scattered over the two Talniuds, mostly introduced 
by sueh phrases as j322 439 (‘our Masters taught’), 
or xn (‘it is taught’), or xan and sr (‘he taught’). 
But we possess a work, bearing the name 7¢sepAta, 
corresponding with the arrangement of the Misha, 
and dealing with the same subjects. It shows 
marks of ditlerent ages; and, whilst it enibodies 
portions coming from collections preceeding our 
Misha, it presupposes the knowledge of the latter, 
whilst in some places it even affords comments 
and explanations taken from the Genera and 
recast in the New Hebrew style of the Mishna. 
It is thus safe to assume that the date of its final 
redaction falls in the later age of the “Amworain, 
theugh its composition may have been initiated 
by Rt. Hiya and R. Hoshaya the disciples of Ki. 
Jehuda, to whom tradition attributes such a work 
undertaken in imitation of the Zosephta of K. 
Nehemia, who is eredited with having collected 
‘additions’ to the Mishna of li. ‘Akiba. ‘To this 
class of works also belong the so-called Minor 
Traetates bearing the following titles :—Abuth @ 
R. Nathan (j33 ‘1 max), a sort of Lésephta and 
Midrash to the tractate "Abvth, existing in two 
recensions ;* Jassekheth Sophérim (07210 n292),F 
‘Scribes,’ dealing with the laws relating to the 
writing of the Scriptures. The text is in a bas 
condition, the interpolations and additions (on the 
Jewish liturgy, etc.) almost obliterating the original 
plan of the work, and it shonld be studied in ¢on- 
nexion with the tractates Svpher Fora, Mlczucit 
(laws relating to the writing of certain verses 
from the Seriptures and to fixing them on the dvuor- 
posts, see Dt 6%), and Z'épAillin (VPhylacteries), 
edited by Kirehheim ; Massckacth Sémuthcth (1292 
monty ‘Joys’),* a euphemistie title for laws and cus- 
toms connected with mourning—of which we have 
also a shorter recension ed. by (©. M. Horwitz 
under the title ‘mau mate nse (‘LTractate Joys, the 
Minot’); Massekheth Kalla (ata nze> ‘ Bride’), laws 
of chastity to be observed in conjugal life: Wase- 
kheth Derckh ’?Ercz (jx 3 nso2), ‘ Manners’ and 
behaviour of the different classes of society on 
varions occasions. The tractate exists in two 
recensions, @ longer (332) and a shorter one (xp). 
The latter, dealing almost exclusively with the 
rules of life preseribed for the ‘disciples of the 
wise,’ is of a very spiritual nature. Lastly, we 
have to note here the other tractates ed. by 
Kirehheim, ineluding, besides these mentioned 
above, the tractates dealing with the laws re- 
lating to Zizith (mss), ‘Fringes’ (Nu 15°); “Abadin 
(o733}, ‘Slaves’; AUithine (01792), ‘Samaritans’ ; 
and Gérim (273), ‘ Proselytes.’ 

The works recorded thus far, though containing 
occasional herniencutical elements, convey, owing 
to their seantiness and the lone intervals at which 
they oceur, but a faint idea of the interpretatory 


* See 8. Schechter's introduction to his edition of Aboth d’ R, 
Nathan, Vienna, 187%. 

+See Dr. Joel Muller's introduction to his erlition of the 
Masechet Suferiin. 


Priester wnd dev Cultus in den Jetzten_Jakreehnten des Jeru- jt See N. Brull,t Die-Taimudischen Tractate ther Trauer um 


selemischea Tempels (Wien, 1596),~pF 10, 


\/4 Nerstorbene \(Jahriicher der Jud. Litt, pp. 1-54). 
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work of the Trnaeie. For this we must turn to 
the earlier Midrash, which has come down te us 
in the following works:—the Wéhheltd (xess), 
‘Measure’ on a portion of Exodus; the Sipdré 
(csc), ‘the Books’ on portions of Numbers and 
the whole of Deuteronomy, both Wiedrashia 
emanating from the school of Ishmael; and the 
Siphra (avec) or Térath Nolvinin (0392 ave), ‘he 
Book? or ‘The Law of the Priests’ on Leviticus, 
a product vf the school of Tt. ‘Akiba. Besides 
these fairly complete works we also possess fray- 
ments of a Mekhilta of No Shim‘on : Yohai on 
Eaodus, and of a small Sipird (xgn eyez) on Num- 
bers, both originating in the school of I. “Akiba ; 
nnd of a Mekhedta on Deuteronomy, coming from 
the school of MN. Tshmael.* he exegetical system 
of the Rabbis, forming the basis of the Midrash, 
crew with the rise of the new schools, the seven 
hermeneutical rules ot Tillel having heen developed 
by KR. Ishmael into thirteen, and expanded (par- 
ticularly as regards their application in the depart. 
ment of JFeeqyrtedd) by NR. Rliaker, the son of It. Jose 
of tialilee, into thirty-two or thirty-three rules ; 
whilst rules of interpretation of other distin- 
guished Rabbis are also mentioned. ‘The practical 
object of the Midrash was the deduction of new 
Mialekhéth trom the Scriptures, or the finding ot 
a ‘support? (xtztex) for the old ones. It is very 
dithenlt to determine in which eases the Wicdrash 
preceded the Jfalakha, and in which the Addakha 
preceeded the Midrash, Int it may be safely 
ussumed that in most eases where the interpre- 
tation of the Rabbis is forced and far-fetched the 
Matikhea was tivst handed down \by tradition as an 
ancient usage or enstom, and the Diblical ‘support’ 
was invoked only to give it the weight of Scripture 
anthority. llere are vne or two instances, which, 
given in the Janguage of the Mibbis, may convey 
soine idea of the vivid style of the Jdraush— 

‘KR. Ishmael, Ro Eliezer bo ‘Azarya, and RR. 
‘Akiba were walking on the high-road, and Levi 
Hassadar and KR. Ishmael the son of RR. ’Eliezer 
b, ‘Agarya were walking behind them. And 
then the following question was put before them, 
“Whence is it to be inferred that danger of 
life ‘removes’ the Sabbathy” . . 2. R. Jose of 
Galilee answered, ‘It is written, BUT (48) wey 
Sabbaths ye shall leew (Ex 31"); the (limiting 
prceiel) tx teaches, there are Sabbaths which thou 
ceepest, others which thou ‘removest? (the latter in 
eases of danger of life)” NK. Sbinvon b. Manasyva 
rays, ‘‘ Behold Scripture says, lod ye shell kovp the 
Sabbuths, far it ts hely weta you (ib. v4), the 
Sablath is given to you (with stress on the word 
cob) to desecrate in ease of need, Imt thou art 
not given to the Sabbath? (Mrdhiltd, ad loe.). 
Other Rabbis lise this Madehia on the logical 
principle of @ fortions (wm 32, one of the hermen- 
entical rules of Tlillel), Imt none disputes the 
Hialakhe in itself, which had evidently the authority 
of ages. Another instance is the interpretation of 
Ex 2itt (ef. Liv 24%): § Lye for eye, that is, money 
(amounting to the valne of the eye). Thon sayest 
money, perhaps it means the real eye (Ze. that his 
eye should be blinded in retaliation for the organ 
which he has destroyed). Tt. Ehezer said, ‘* It 1s 
written, stad he thet didleth a beast he shall vestore, 
and he that kitleth a man shall be pat to edeath 
(Ly 247), The Scripture has thus put together 
damages eaused to a man and those caused to a 
beast. As the latter may be atoned for hy pay- 
ing (the damages), su can also the turmer (exeept 
in eases of murder) be punished with money”? 

* See on these Midraahim: {. (1. Weis’ Introduction to his 
edition of the Sifra (Vienna, 1sdz); M. Friedmann’s Introduc- 
tion to his elition of the MckéAdd(n (Vienna, 1570); Dr. Lewy, 
Bin Wort ther die * Mechitte dex BR. SGuen’ Cireslau, ssi); 
and Dr. D. Hoffmann, Zar Bénteittag a dye, balachisepen 
IMidrayehin (Leclin, 1886-57). ,MOITIFANQ 
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(Stphrd Lev. ud toe; Meékhilti al toe, Bate: 
Wanted, S384). This argument, ealled opt (an- 
alogy of matter), is in direct opposition to the 
liternl sense of the Seriptures, winch implies the 
jus belies in ‘THThieeREA LIE terms; but it was only 
tneant to lend some biblieal sanetion (oa Ldaladse 
that had been a controverted point between the 
Saddneees and the Vharisees for centuries before. 
it is ditlerent, when we read, for instanee, with 
regard to the Jaw, Aad the land shall loop 
Subbuth to the Lord (Ly 257): ‘One might Shin 
that it also forbidden to dig pits, canals, 
and caves (this being a disturbance of tha land) 
in the sabbatical year, therefore we have an 
inference tu say, Zhao shalt neither sow thy field 
nor prone thy vineyard (tb. v4), proving that it 
is only work connected with vineyard and field 
that is forbidden. In instances like this, where 
the interpretation has nothing forced or strange 
about it, it wonld not be risky tu sasamie that the 
Mulakha was the outcome of the Madresh. But 
it is not such mere practical questions that have 
produced the vast Wiédresh literature, A great 
portion of it is simple commentary, though some- 
times reproduced ino that vivid dinkayue style 
which makes it appear Midreshlike. Loy. Ane 
ye shall tuke a buach of hyssop and shadl dip it ia 
the blood thet ws 523 (EX 12), on which the Welhilta 
(aed doc.) has the tollowing comment: ‘The Serip- 
tures tell us that he carves out a hole on the side 
of the threshold over whieh he kills (the passover 
lamb); for 49 means simply the threshold, as it ts 
said, Jn their setting of thetr thresholds by my 
threshold (genx esp Lizk 43°, ef. LAX and Vile. 
This is the opinion of I. Ishmael, Re Akiba says 
fo means nothing else but a vessel, as it is said, 
the burets (cer), the snuffers, the basins’ (1 WK 7™, ef. 
Aram. versions and commentaries). Another ex- 
maple may be taken from the expression sy from 
the holy things af the children of Isract (Lv 22°) on 
which the SipAré comments : i 


Is 


‘aan (a noun, derived 
from 0715) means nothing else but separation, And 
so he says which separateta himself from me ay (Vick 
1), and he says again, They seperated hbackucieds 
Qu3 Is 14)’ Such instances of mere eve (simple 
meaning) could be cited by hundreds, and it is not 
impossible that many more were omitted by the 
sersbes, Who considered such renderings of words 
and detinitions of terms as universally known 
through the medium of the varions versions, ana 
hence not sniliciently nuportant to be eopied.” In 
the fagyerdir portions ot the I/idrash the elements 
of simple exevesis are less prominent—a fact whieh 
is easily explained by their subjective character. 
Sometimes the interpreter or preacher is so deeply 
convinced of the truth of the Jesson he has to 
teach that he feels no compunction mm interweay- 


ing it with biblical texts, and putting it into 
the mouth of a bibheal hero. Thus we read ip 


the SiAode with reference to Ly 9% Dhis ts the 
thiny whieh the Lord commands ye sleedl do: 
‘Moses said unto Isracl, Vo remove the eri desire 
(27 cw) trem your hearts. Be all in awe and of 
one eounse) to worship before the Onminipresent. 
As he is the Sole Une in the world, so shall your 
service be single-hearted, as it is sud, Crrcnineise 
the foreskin of your heart, for the Lord your God 
is the God uf gots and the Lard of lords (Dt w'*), 
amd then the ylory of the Lord shall appear unto 
you (Ly 9%)? The thought eApressed in thas inter- 
pretation is that the manifestation of the Divine 
wlory is the reward for the fulfilment of a com. 
mandment, and is sure to oceur whenever Israel 
accomplishes the laws of the Torah in true devo- 
tion and single-heartedness of spirit. Oceasion- 


* See Friedmann’s Introdection to the Mekhilta, p. Iwast, 
and Droit. Bobsehatz' brochurg, Die einfache Bibelexeyesc der 
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ally the preacher in his enthusiasm leaves the 
text altogether and rushes off into a sort of hymn, 
as, for instanee (Ex 15), J will praise God, on 
which the Meékhilté (ad loe.):—‘I will give praise 
to God that he is mighty. . . that he is wealthy 
... that he is wise... that he is merciful 
... that he is a judge... that he is faithful.’ 
Each attribute is followed by a proof from Serip- 
ture, and the whole is a paraphrase of 1 Ch 291) )4, 
The eonstant eiting of parallel passages by way of 
illustration is a main feature of the Widrash, e.9. 
Siphré on Nu 15° ‘And ye shall not seck after your 
own heart and your own eyes orxy: By this latter 
is meant adultery, as it is said, And Seemson said to 
his father, Get her for me, for she is pleasing to ay 
eyes’ (ya Jg 145). Again, Dt 6 ‘ And thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with ad? thy heart and all 
thy soul,’ where the Siphré adds by way of eom- 
ment: ‘Even if he should take away thy soul. 
And so he (the Psalmist, 44"), Yer, for thy sake 
are we killed all the dey long.” The great 
exegetiea] principle was, ‘The words of the Torah 
are 


ship; she bringeth her food from afar’ (Pr 314; 
Jerus. Talm. Rosh Hashshdnd 58a). 

iv. The ’“Amoraim owxpex ‘Speakers,’ ‘Inter- 
preters’; a designation Saronie applied te the 
authorities who tiourished 22U-500, and whose main 
activity consisted in expounding the Mishna. The 
seats of learning were no longer confined to Pales- 
tine, great schools having arisen, as in the time 
of the Tunnaim, in varions places in Babylonia, 
destined even to overshadow the former. The 
Babylonian teachers (who reeeived ordination) hear 
as a rule the title 24 (239) in contradistinction 
to their Palestinian brethren who were ealled 
Rabbi (22). The most important among the 
"Amoraim are the following :— 

First Generation (220-280).—(a) Palestine: R. 
Jannai, of whom we have a saying in the Mishna ; 
R. Hiya and R. Hoshaya Rabba, the supposed eom- 
es of the Tésephta (see above); K. Joshua b. 

evi, the subject of many legends, to whoin various 
mystical treatises (descriptions of paradise'and hell, 
ete.) are attributed; It. Johanan (b. Nappaha) of 
Sepphoris and Tiberias, diseiple of It. <fudah and 
the most prominent teacher in Palestine during 
the 3rd cent., and his brother-in-law Rh. Shim‘on 
b. Lakish. (6) Bubylow: Abba Arikha (‘Long 
Abba’), commonly cited by his tithe Rab He 
‘went up’ (from Babylon) to Palestine together 
with his uncle R. Hiya (mentioned above) to 
study under ht. Jehuda, and on his return founded 
at Sura the school] over which he presided ; Samuel 
axiny (the astronomer), a relative of Rab, and, 
like him, a disciple of R. Judah (though he did not 
receive ordination from him), 
the school in Nehardea. 

Seeond Generation (280-300).—(a@) Palestine: TR. 
Eleazar b. Pedath, RK. Simlai, 2. Assi (also Issi and 
NR. Amini) (also Immi), and R. "Abuha. The first 
four emigrated to Palestine from Babylon ; whilst 
Kt. ’Abuha, who was a native of Palestine, tanehit 
in Cwsarea, where he often had controversies with 
Christian teachers. The famous Hagqagadist NT. 
Shamuel ). Nahmani also belongs to this genera- 
tion. (6) Babylon: RN. Huna (Sura), R. Jehnda 
(hb. Jeheskel), founder of the school of Pumbeditha ; 
R. Hisda, R. Shesheth, fonnder of a school in Shilhi. 
All these were diseiples of Rab and Shamuel, or of 
one of them. 

Third Generation (320-370).—This period marks 
the deeay of the sehools in Palestine, a consequence 
of the religious persecutions inaugurated Rider the | 
reign of Constantine. (a) Palestine: Jeremia, NR. 
Jona, and R. José. (6) Babylon: Rabbah (37) b. | 
Nahmani (Pumbeditha), famous.for his dialectieal J 


lie became head of 


oor (or detieient) in one place but rich 
another, as it is said, She is like the merehant's 


skill and called ‘the mountain-mover’ ; his colleague 
R. Joseph, a great authority on Targum, whose wide 
acquaintance with all branehes of the Law brought 
him the title of ‘Sinai’; their pupils “Abayi and 
Raha (x29), both famous for the ingenious methods 
exemplitied in their controversies scattered all over 
the Bab. Talmud ; R. Papa, founder of a sehvol in 
Nares. 

Fourth Generation (375-427).—(a) Palestine: Tr. 
Shaninel (b. Jose b, R. Bun) ; (6) Babylon: R. Ashi 
(Sura); R. Kahana 1. (Pumbeditha), and Amemar 
(Nehardea). The former is credited with having 
begnn the compilation of the Bab. Talmud. 

Fifth Generation (427-500).—Babylon: Mar bar 
R. Ashi; Rubbina(contraetion of Rab Albina (Sura)), 
and R. Tosphaa(Pumbeditha). The two latter were 
greatly instrnmenta] in aceomplishing the work 
commeneed by R. Ashi, finishing the eompilation 
of the Bab. Talmnd, and reducing it to writing. 

The literary productions of these two schools 
are largely embodied in the two Talmuds bearing 
the title of their native countries: (4) Palestinian 
Talmud ealled the Talmud of Jerusalem, ‘259°; ‘n, 
which is also more correctly called (sinee there were 
no schools in Jerusalem after the destrnetion of the 
temple) xanyet‘n Sxag: pos ‘A and 83779 337 NT S the 
Talmud of (the children of) the Land of Israel,’ ‘ the 
Talmud (or the Gemara) of (the people of) the West.’ 
(B) The Babylonian Talmud *$23 ‘A, which (though 
only occurring ence) was also known under the 
title of mus vir ‘n ‘the Talmud of the people of the 
East.’* The main object of the Talmuds is the inter- 
pretation of the Mishna, tracing its sources, giving 
its reasons, explaining obsenre passages, as well 
as real or seeming eontradietions, by the aid of 
parallel passages in the ‘external Mishnas,’ and 
illustrating its matter ana expanding its contents 
(especially in the branches cf eivil law) by giving 
such eases as life and altered circumstances were 
constantly furnishing. It is perhaps in this latter 
quality that the text of the Talmud proper as 
distinguished from the Mishna is called Gémara 
x723, leaning, aecording to some authorities, 
‘Supplement’ or Complement to the Mishna.t 
The Tahnuds differ in various minor respects. Thus, 
the non-Hebrew portions of the Jerus. Talmud are 
composed in the West Aram. dialeet, whilst those 
of the Bab. Talmud are written in an East Aran. 
idiom, closely related to the Syr. and still more 
akin to the Mandaic language. The style of the 
Jerus. Talmud is more concise, its disenssions less 
diffuse, than those of the Bab. Talmud. The 
former is altogether free from the casuistie and 
lengthy discourses on imaginary eases which forma 
special feature of the productions of the Eastern 
Rabbis. It should. however, be remarked that, so 
far as dialect and diction are concerned, the Bab. 
Talmud is not always uniform, there being various 
tractates, sueh as Nédarim, Nazir, Téemiré We ila, 
and Neérithéth, which betray certain grammatical 
forms and peculiarities of style, reminding us in 
some places of the diction of the Talmud of 
duratiten: Apart from the main object as de- 
scribed, the text of the Mishna serves sometimes 
{particularly in the Bab. Talmud) as a mere peg 
on which to fasten matter having hardly any 
eonnexion with the contents of the latter. E.g. 


* See JQR ix, 120, 

+ Nejther the Jerus. nor the Bah. Talm. extends over all the 
60 (or G3) traetates of the Mishna, The Jerus. Talm. has Géinara 
to the first four orders of the Mishna and to three chapters in 
the tractate Nidda@ in the sixth order; but in the second order 
there is missing the Gémara to the last four ehapters of the trac- 
tate Shabbath, to the third ehapter of the traetate Makkoth, and 
in the fourth order to the tractates "Abéth and'Edayydth. The 
Bab. Talm. has Gémard as follows: in the first order to tractate 
Berakheth only; in the second order, tractate Shekalim is 
omitted ; inthe fourth order, tractates 'Abéth and' Eduyyoth are 
oniitted ; in the fifth order, traetates Middoth and Ainuim are 
omitted ; in the sixth order, Gémdrd to tractate Vidda alone, 
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the lines in Mishna traetate Giffin, ‘that the laws 
regarding the oidpioe (A name under whieh certain 
leaders of the Zealot bands were known) did not 
apply to the land of Judiva,’ are followed in the Bub. 
Talmud by a legendary account of the wars pre- 
ceding the destruction of the seeond temple, and 
various incidents connected with it, extending over 
more than 5 folio pages (556-58), Again in the 
traetate Baba Bathrd, the aecidental remark in 
the Mishna, that a volume (or roll) containing the 
Scriptures inherited by (wo or more brothers umst 
not he divided among them by entting it up into 
its constituent books even when the parties agree 
to this, provokes in the Gémdrd (of the Bab. 'Tal- 
mud) a discussion relating to the arrangement of 
the Canon of the OT, its rise, and the dates nat 
whieh the various books included in it: were com- 
posed, accompanied by a lony discourse on the 
particular nature of the Book of Job, the character 
and date of its hero, together with a few remarks 
on other billieal personages, which covers nearly 
& folio paves (134-t7a). This process of inserting 
matter but shehtly connected with the text is ut 
times carried farther by adding to the inserted 
Inatter other topies having a similar slight eon- 
nexion with it. As an instance of this process 
we may regard the following. Mishna Lérakhoth, 
ch. ix. 1, runs, ‘He who sees a place in which 
iniracles were performed for the sake of Israel 
says, Praised be he who wrought miracles for 
our fathers in this place.’ By way of i}hustration 
the Geadrd (Bab. Talm. 74. Sta) cites an ‘external 
Mishna’ in which it is tanght that ‘THe who sees 
the crossings of the Red Sea (ie. the place at 
which the Jews crossed the Ned Sea, Ex 14°"), or 
the crossings of the Jordan (os 3)... is bound 
to give thanks and praise to the Omnipresent’ 
(Makcm). The last words suggest a quotation of 
It. Jelimda in the name of Rab, adding to the 
munber of those who are under the obligation to 
give thanks, also the four cases ennmerated in 
Ps 107 (people returning from a sea voyage, 
coming hack from a journey through the desert, 
recovering from a serious illness, or released from 
prison, 544), This statement is followed by several 
other sayings (544, 55) whieh have no other con- 
nexion with the preceding matter than identity of 
authorship, all being cited im the name of Mab. 
me of these citations is to the eflect that for 
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are sometimes conupnuniented are often Iualbis 
from Palestine, whose sayings and statements 


Were us much stndied and discussed in the Hust 
as they were in the West. 

vy. The Seborat "XRT SY Explainers * or ‘ Medi- 
tators’ (upon the words of their predecessors), 
Whose activity is supposed to linve extended over 
the whole of the Gth century. The most important 
among them are Rabbah Jose (Pimbeditha) and Kh. 
*Ahai (of Be Llathim), who tlourished about che 
hevinning of the 6th cent., and probably shared 
lareely in che eompilacion work of the last of the 
H. triza (Sura) and KR. Samana 


)(Pumbeditha), who belonged to the middle of the 


j 


same century. ‘The netivity of the Sebordi, about 


| whose lives we know little, consisted mainly in com- 


three things man shonld in particular pray to_ 


Ciod (who alone can grant them): ‘a good king, 


n vood year, and a good dream’ (555); Int the | 
Jast word avain snegests a new train of thought 


on the subject of dreams, their interpretation and 
fulfilment, which forms the theme of the next 
6 folio pages (554-57h), Owing to these sudden 
and violent changes from subject to subject, the 
style of the Talmud becomes very uncertain and 
rather rambling ;* but, on the other hand, it is 
this very cirenmstanee that keeps the ‘sea of the 
Talinud? in constant motion, relieving it from the 
monotony and tedions repetition so peculiar to the 
majority of theological works dating from those 
early ages. Indeed, owing to this facility for drag- 
ging in whatever interested the compilers or the 
seribes, the Talmud almost loses the character of a 
work of divinity, and assumes more the character 
of an encyelopadia, reproducing the knowledge of 
the Rabbis during the lirst live centuries on all 
possible subjects, whether secular or religions. 
This is, ns already indicated, particularly the exse 
with the Bab. Talmud, the //eggale ot whieh ts 
very diseursive and rich in nll sorts of folk-lore. 
lt must, however, be borne in mind that the 
authorities in whose names the strangest stories 
* It is this tliscursiveness which makes a proper translation of 
the Talmud almost impossible > see M. Friedmann’s brochure, 
Moons nypx Sy 329, Vienna, 1895 (Heh) 2 
EXTRA VOL.—5 (AQT 


menting upon the Talmud by means of explanatory 
speeches, and contributing to it some additional 
controversies marked by peeuliarity of style and 
by absence of the names of those engaged in the 
dialogue, as well as hy insertion of final decisions 
upon the diflering opinions of their predecessors, * 
The school of the Scored is peenliar to Babylon, 


| there being no corresponding ehiss of teachers in 


Valestine. Nor is there any reliable tvadition, re- 
warding the compilation of the derus. Tadmoid, by 
whom it was accomplished, and when it was nailer: 
tuken. Maimonides’ statement, that It. Jolmman 
composed the dJerus. Talnind, ean, since this work 
contains quantities of matter dating tren a ninch 
later period, mean only that by the aid of the 
sehools he funnded, this Rabbi was largely instru- 
mental in giving rise to a work embodying the 
tenchings of the later Western anthorities. But in 
eouseqnence of religious perseeutions and political 
iubuplicerdin the decay of the schools set in too 
early to permit even such comparative complete- 
ness and finish as are to be found in the Bab 
Talmud, whieh is itself far from perfection in this 
respect. Indeed the abruptness of the disenssions 
of the Pal. Talmud, the frequent alsenee of formule 
introducing qnotations or marking the beginning ot 
the treatment of n fresh subjcet or the conclusion 
of an old one, as well as the meacreness of its 
matter where the analagy of the bab. Talniud would 
suggest the greatest fnlness, and the fact that it 
has no Gémara at all on the Sth order (Sueritices), 
which is so stronzly represented in the Bah. Tal- 
nud, r= all these circumstances convey the inipres- 
sion that the Jerus. Talmad was never subinitted 


/to a real conscious compilation with the object of 


presenting posterity with wa completed work. What 
was reduced to writing does net give us a work 
carried ont after a preeoncerted plan, but rathe: 
represents @ series of Jottings answering to the 
needs of the various individual writers, and largely 
intended to strengthen the memory. And thos 
lacking the anthority enjeyed by the Mishna and 
the Bab. Talmud, wlieh were the products of the 
great centres of learning, the Jerns. Talmud was, 
for a long time at least, not elevuted to the rank 
of a national work, and it is therefore cisy to 
nnderstand how such portions of it as had not 


auch bearing upon actual practice were permitted 


to disappear, Altogether, the people of Palestine 
were, us an old Rabbi said, ‘sick with oppression,’ 


“On all these points sce N. Brull's ossay, Die Entstehunys- 
gesebiehte des bab. T. ale Schrittwerkes’ , and Weis, as above, 
vol. iii, p. 2081, and vol. iv, po bth 

t The question whether Uhe Jerus. Talinud ever had Geneaid 
to the fifth onder is best discussed in the dehalets . 2. by Cishes 
H. Scharr, who on excellent: grounds niaintains that such 
GQeinerd must bave existed But itunost be stated thet hitherto, 
not even ip the Cairo collections, Which have restored te us 
so many dost works, lias a single line tarnecd up to contra 
Schorr's hypothesis, Aboat the ey abe ef the fourth 
onler, sce L Lewy, dnterpretation dea lL Abschnittesrdes palast, 
fLubnaud-Trakiats Nexikin (Rrestan, YS, p 20) lat campare 
alao the references to the other authemtios there piven. bes 
essay in the best picce of Work set done on the redaction of 


a. oe it the Jgrug, Talmud, 7 ae 
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SIBYLLINE ORACLES 


and had no time to spare for the niceties of the 
Hélakhad, ‘and did not listen to the words of 
Tahnud (in the narrower sense of disenssing 
the legal portions of it) and the Mishna.’ The 
deeper was their devotion to the Hugga@da, which 
gave them ‘words of blessing and consolation.’ 
This will aceount for the copiousness of the 
Huggadic literature, which reaehed its highest 
development during the period of the “Amora. 
This literature is embodied in the Afidrashim. to 
varions hooks of the OT as well as in certain inde- 
pendent faggadic treatises, the contents of which, 
theaugh possibly compiled at a later age. are made 
up of the homilies and moralizing exhortations 
given in the names of the same Palestinian Rabbis 
who figure as authorities in the two Talmuds. 
They, however, form a literature by themselves, 
never having served as sources or factors of the 
Talmud, though they are sometimes useful as 
parallel passages to the Haggudic portions of the 
latter. They thus do not. fall within the scope of 
this article. 1t is, however, only fair to warn the 
theologian that though le may dispense, ¢.¢., with 
the Pésiktd (collection of homilies mainly based on 
the Haphtaroth) ov the Midrash Shir Hashshirim 
(allegoric interpretations of the Song of Songs) in 
his study of the Talmud, he cannot «to so safely in 
his study of the Rahbi, whose performance of his 
prophetic office is seen to hest advantage in sneh 
moralizing works as those of which the Haggedic 
pieces just mentioned are a fair spectmen. 


LITERATURE (omitting mostly such books as have already heen 
referred to in the notes).—Enpitioxs : There are very few critical 
editions of the ancient Rabbinical literature, though new reprints 
are constantly appearing. The following, however, deserve 
special notice:—Mishna, Naples, 1492, ed. pr.; Mishna .. . 
Latinitate donamt.. . J. Surenhusius, Amstelod., 1698; The 
Mishna, edited from a unique MS, by W. H. Lowe, Cambride¢e, 
1883; Vishnayoth ;: Hebraischer Text mit Punktation, Deutscher 
Ubersetzung, von A. Samter, Berlin, 1887 (not yet finished). 
Most editions have, as a rnle, the commentaries of 'Obadya di 
Bertinoro and of Yom Tob Lipman Heller (219 Bs MmzD1n), or the 
commentary of Maimonides (not as frequently as the two 
former). As useful editions for students, the tractates edited 
by Strack may be recommended. Tosephta, edited by Zucker- 
mandel] (after MSS), Pasewalk, 1880. Jerus. Talmud, Venice, 
1523, ed. pr., Krotoschin, 1806, and Zitomir, 1860-67. This 
last edition has several commentaries. Of single tractates there 
have appeared, among others, Berakhéth, Pei, and Dema’i, with 
thecommentary Aabath Zion, by Z. Frankel, anda partof Biba 
Kamma with a commentary by I. Lewy. Bab. Taliniad, Venice, 
1520, with the commentaries of R. Solomon b. Isaac, and the 
Glosses of the Franco-German Rabhis called Tosa photh (Additions). 
The last and best edition of the Talmud is that whieh appeared 
in Wilna, 1880-86, 25 vols. The Varia leetiones in Misehnain et 
in Tehaud Babylonicuin, by Raph. Rabbinowicz, consisting of 
16 vols., and extending over a large part of the Bah. Talmnad, is a 
most important work for the critical study of the Talmnd. Also 
to Le consulted is the wark DU MITA MNS orwnpP, Konigs- 
berg, 1860, restoring the words and passages omitted or corrupted 
by the censors. Of single tractates we have only to notice here 
the Traet. Makkoth, ed. Friedmann, Wien, 1S88.* 

INTRODUCTORY AND Bipuiograpuicat: N. Krochmal °2)3) 71D 
jars, Lemberg, 1851 (Heb.); L. Zunz, Die Gottesdicnstlichen 
Vortrage der Juden?, Vrankfurt-a.-M. 1892; M. Steinschneider, 
Jewish Literature, §§ 1-7, London, 1857; Z. Frankel, ‘374 
Me, Hodenetiva in Mischnam .. . Lipsie, 1859 (Heb.); by 
the same, ‘25981 NIB, Introduction in Talmnd Hierosolo- 
mitanuwm, Breslau, 18t0 (Heb.); Graetz, Gerehiehte der Jiden, 
vols. 3 and 4 (Germ.); Dérenbourg, Exssat sur Uhistoire et la 
geographic de le Palestine M@anres les Thalmwil et les autres 
sources rabbiniques (Paris, 1867): I. UW. Weiss, rem na oo 
Zur Gesehiehte der Judischen Tradition, vols. 1-23; Strack, 


*A good bibliographical account of the various reprints of 
the Bab. Talmud is to be fonnd in Rahbinowicz’s by WN 
mobna n2573, Munchen, 1877, whilst a short list of the varions 
MSS in the different libraries is given by Strack in his Findei- 
tung, p. 70ff. It should, however, be noted that the last 20 
years have brought to light many Talmudical pieces, not known 
to any biblingrapher. They are sti! awaiting description. Mr. 
Elkan N. Adler's library (London) is especially rich in early prints 
not known to Rabbinowicz; whilst the Cambridge collections, 


both in the possession of the University Library anc in that of | 


Mis. Lewis and Mrs. Gilson (now in Westminster College), 
eontain many MSS fragments of the Bab. and Pal. Talunids of 
the highest critical valne. : ag 


Einleitung in den Thalinud, Leipzig, 1894; M. Mielziner, Zntyo- 
duetion to the Tabnud, Cincinnati, 1894; Schnrer, G/ 4, i. § 3 E, 
Leipzig, 1890 (Germ.). For popniar accounts see E. Deutsch, 
The Talmud, Philadelphia, 1896; A. Darmesteter, Zhe Tulmud, 
Philadelphia, 1897. 

DicTioNARiES ANO GRAMMARS: Nathan b. Yehiel (of the 11th 
cent.), P74 IED, 1489, ed. pr. This work was last edited or 
rather incorporated in the Arukh Completum .. . avectore 
Nathane jilio Jechielis .. . corrigit explevit critice Alex. 
Kohnt, 8 vols., Wien, 1878-92; Joh. Bnxtorf, Lexicon Chal- 
daicum Tahnudicum et Labbinicun, Basel, 1640; Jacob Levy, 
Neuhkebritisches und chalduisches Werterbuch wher die Tal- 
mudinm und Midraschia, Leipzig, 1876; M. Jastrow, Diction- 
ery of the Tarqunim, the Telmud Bubb and Jerushalii, Lon- 
donand New York, 1886; Sam. Krauss, Griechische und latein- 
ische Lehnworter in Talmud, Midraseh, und Targuin.. . 
Berlin, 1898; W. Bacher, Die diteste Terminologie der judischen 
Schriftauslequng : Ein Worterbueh der bibelexeqetisehen Kuast- 
sprache der Tannaiten, Leipzig, 1899; If. L. Strack and C. 
Siegfried, Lehrbach der Neuhebraischen Sprache... Warlsrnhe 
and Leipzig, 1Ss4; A. Geiger, Lekr- und Lesebuch der Sprache 
der Mishnah, Breslan, 1845 (Germ.); 1. HL. Weiss, ned veen 
mwa, Wien, 1865 (Heb.); G. Dalman, Grammatik des Jiidisch- 
Patdstinischen Aramuisch, Leipziy, 1894 (Germ.); 8. D. luz- 
zatto, Elementi grammaticalt del... dialetto Talimudico 
Bubilonese, Padna, 1805 (ltal.), of which a Germ. tr. was 
prepared by M. 8S. Kriger, and was pnblished in Breslan, 1875 ; 
Levias, Grammar of the Bab. Taln., Cincinnati, 1900. 

The attempts towards translating the Talmud are many and 
various. <A full acconnt of them will be found in Dr. Erich 
Rischoff's Kritische Geschichte der Thalmud-Ubersetzungen aller 
Zeiten und Zungen, Frankfurt-a.-M. 1599 (Germ.}. The present 
writer can, however, recommen only the following books: On 
the Mishna see above. On Minor tractates: Masecheth Sepherim, 
hy J. Muller, Leipzig, 1878; Deveeh Erez Suta, by A. lawrogy, 
Konigsherg, 1885. Jerus. Talm.: A. Wunsche, Der jerusalem- 
ivehe Tahaud in seinen hagqaadisshen Bestanittheilen ins 
Deutsehe tibertragen, Zirich, 1880. Bab. Talm.: A Trauslation 
of the treatise Chagigah, by A. W. Streane, 1891; Tractate Biba 
Mezia mit deutscher Ubersetrnng . . . by A. Samter, Berlin, 
1876; Der Bab. Tabnud in seinen Hagadischen Bestand- 
theilen wortgetren ubersetzt, by Wnusche, 1888. The stndent 
wonld do well to consult always, when reading a Heqagatiic text, 
the following standard works by W. Bacher: Pre Agada der 
Rabylonisehen Amorder, Strassburg, 1879; Die Agada der 
Tannaitten, Strassburg, 1884; Die Agada der Palustinisehen 
A morder, Strassburg, 1892. S. SCHECHTER. 


SIBYLLINE ORACLES.—Thecollection of Jewish 
and Christian poems which pass under the name 
of the Sibyl covers in its time of production a 
period of many centuries, reaching back into at 
least the 2nd cent. B.c., and coming down (when 
its latest developments are included) far into the 
Middle Ages. When we take further into account 
that, even in its first Jewish and Christian forms, 
Sibyllism was merely an attempt to transplant a 
feature of literature that was centuries old, and 
already etlete in the pagan world, it will be seen 
that it constitutes a very important element in 
historical theolozy, and one which has had every 
influence upon the mind of man that could be 
secured for it by the exercise of authority (operat- 
ing through the State as in Roman life, or through 
ereat names as inthe ease of the Christian Chureh), 
supported as that authority was by the natural 
love of the secret and mysterious which eharac- 
terizes the major part of men in all periods of 
human history. 

The original Sibyl] is very nearly the equivalent 
of ‘prophetess’ in the Gr. and Rom. world ; the 
derivation of her name from an assumed com- 
bination of Xess (for Bess) and Bovdy} (in a form 
BuvAd\d) goes hack tu Varro (ef. Lact. Div. Inst. 
i. 6); and. although it may be (and probahly is) 
invalid philologieally, it is sufficient evidence of 
the character assigned to the persons known as 
Sibyls, who had the knowledge (as it was supposed) 
of the Divine will in the fatalistic sense, and were 
in the hahit of recording the fiats of that Divine 
will in various oracular and prophetic ways. 
Accordingly, they could be consulted, either in 
some special axfrum or grotto, or through an 
inspection of such prophecies as they had com- 
mitted to writing. Now, according to the ancients, 
there were a number of such Sibyls, known some- 
times by actual names, and sometimes by the 


,places_ where_they-prophesicd, as the Chaldean, 
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Erythrwan, Delphic, ete. But for praetical pur- 
poses the one that exercised the commanding in- 
fluence over the Christian Chureh to which we 
have alluded above is the Cumienn Sibyl It is 
necessary to bear in mind that this commanding 
influence is merely a ease of survival from the 
Roman State religion, And the question fer the 
student of the Sib. Oracles as we have them extant, 
is as to the extent of the survival. It can be 
tested under the heads of (1) the lanunave, (2) the 
form, (3) the mutter of the aneient and tle more 
modern oracles, 

The Rom. tradition athrmed that these oracles 
had originally been offered lay a certain Sibyl to 
a certain Roman king (say ‘Tarquinius Superlits), 
put at an excessive price ; the price being refused, 
she departed and destroyed a certain part of her 
looks, and returned to offer the remainder at the 
original price; and, after this process liad heen 
repented a certain munber of times, the king was 
suffielently interested to buy the remainder, which 
tls beeame in the Roman povernment a State 
deposit of information concerning the future, 
placed under the control of the augurs or vert 
quindecenvirales, und to be consulted in time of 
exigency. 

There is no need to spend time in eritieising 
the details of such a story, which is merely an 
attempt to find a venerable origin for a Roman 
practice ; for itis certain that the Roman gevern- 
ment had sueh books of Sil, oracles, which they 
from time to time angmented or retrenched hy 
various editorial processes. What is important to 
remember is—(i. that these oracles were for the most 
part, perhaps wholly, in tireek; (ii) that they 
were in hexameter verse, probably with the literary 
devices of alphabetic and aerostic writing ; (uir.) that 
they were concerned inter eléa with the fortunes 
of the world at large and of the empire, the ages 
of the universe, and the eollapse and ge carte 
thereof. The tirst of these points, and, in part, the 
second, may best be Wustrated by references to nn 
neti oracle which has come down to us, preserved 
hy Phlegon, de Virabil, ec. 10, apparently from a 
Noman writer, Sextus Carminius, und dated in the 
year A.V.c. 620 (e 1.¢. 124). Tt relates to the hirth 
of a hermaphrodite, which the oracle alludes to in 
the words— 


cal rol more gyul yrvata 
"Avipsyrvov résecOas €yovta wep dpceva wavTa 
Nymiayat 0’ boa OnAtrepay Paivovar yuvaixes. 


Obviously, the oracle was made to suit the portent, 
and it was composed in hexameters. At this time, 
then, we know the method of formation of the 
oracles, and that the colleetion was subject to 
acerction or modification, They were written, as 
all later oraeles and books of oracles, in the religions 
metre and Jangnage of Homer. Moreover, on ex- 
amination it will be found that the oracle is acrostie, 
and apparently based npon an earlier acrostic which 
has been used, which was itself metrical. The 
books were therefore treated us sertes by the 
angurs, Imt handled with freedom in seeret so as 
to adjust the prophecies to the needs of the time. 
That they contained some scheme of the ages of 
the world and of the aroxardoracis mavrwy, 1s clear 
from Virgil's 


©Ultima Cunivei venit inm carminis wtas;: 
Magnus ab integro sweloruim nascitur ordo.’ 
(Helog. iv. 4), 


and a number of similar considerations. 
All of these features are abundantly illustrated 
in the Jewish and Christian Sib. books, It was 
necessary that they should be if the world was to 
awillow the literary deception, that, was benny 
practised upon it. L/I a | 
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It nist not be supposed that such a gigantic and 
long-continued fraud conld have been curried on 
Withoat meeting with critieism from a people as 
nente and polished as the Greeks. While it is 
certain thet almost allthe Mathers of the Clurel 
were lirm believers in the inspiration of the sibyds 
(for we need not doubt the honesty of Justin and 
Clement, of Tertullian, of Laectantias, and a host of 
others, thouch it is equally clear that the deceived 
must have been near of kin to the deceivers), it 
was net possible that such keen wits as Lucian 
wnd Celsus shonld come under the spell. They 
sawoat once that the Christians were making 
oracles to suit their own propaganda, and were 
quick to prochum the tact; and Laciuin, in particular, 
himself turned Sibytlist in order to tell ino mock 
heroies the fortunes of Pereerinus nnd of Alexander 
of Abonoteichos, This extsmt critieism mod ridi- 
eule must hiave heen widely extended. We can 
trace from the successive Sibyists theniselves 
the objections whieh they had to meet. One, of 
necessity, wus the dependence of the Sibyl upon 
Nomer, tor Sibyllisnt is closely related to Centoisi, 
and borrows Fr and expressions freely from 
Homer, It wus necessary, therefore, for the 
usstued Sibyl to explain that the borrowing was 
really on the side of that thief Homer. Aceord- 
ingly, the Sibyl] herself attacks the supposed later 
poct in the following lines— 


wal mus Yevdoypagos mpéasus Spords tooerar atris 
pesdomarpis’ dice b€ pdos év drnaw Ejow 
oe . €méwy yap €uay pérpwy TE Kparroet, 

(Orac, Sib. in. 41947); 


and this jndement is endorsed hy Tatian, who in 
his tract slyniust the Greeks, § 41, maintains the 
superior dite of the Sibyl to Tomer. A) closer 
examination, however, of the oracles reveals that 
Homer is not the only writer pilfered ; there isa 
voustant coincidence with fragments of Orphic 
hymns, which would certainly be much more pro- 
nounced if we were not limited in our comparison 
to the few fragments that have been conserved of 
this branch of literature. Now, it is worth notice 
that Clement of Alexandrian (the best rend of all 
the carly Fathers in the matter of Gireek literature) 
expressly deelares that the Sibyl is earlier than 
Orpheus; while, to quote another author of nearly 
the same date, Tertullian will lave it that the 
Sibvlis older than adi other literature (ef. Tert. ade. 
Nationes, i. 12). Te iselear from these testimonies 
that there liad heen from the lirst a critical dispute 
over the antiquity of the snpposed Sibylline verses ; 
at all events, the anti-Nomeri¢ strain in the Sibyl 
whieh we have quoted above occurs in verses whiclt 
Alexandre assigns to the time of Antoninus Pins, 
and the writers who cudorse the sentiment belong 
very nenrly to the same period. And betore this 
time there nist have been an active Silydline 
propaganda enrried on by the early Christians, 
most of whom were deecived and some of them 
deceivers, 

Something of a similar kind to this contest 
hetween Homerand the Sihy] and Orpheus and the 
Sibyl] for priority, appenrs to have taken place at 
n later date in revard to Virgil, “We have already 
pointed out that the aequaintance of Virgil with 
Sibylline orneles may be assumed. Tt does net 
follow that these oracles have anything to do with 
the extant collection ; rather they seem to Jbe the 
Roman collection, which Virgil must lave known 
by report, and perhaps by actual study of published 
or unpublished portions. Now it laws been shown 
by Dechent (Ueber das erste, setts nnd elfte Buch 
der Sth, Weissayaungen, S73) that the eleventh 
book of the Oracles has coineidences of langue 

Fidescribes, tor exaniple, 
& a 
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the flight of Aineas from Troy in II. 144 ff, which 
begin— 

dipter & é& yeveijs Te kai aiuaros "Accapaxao 

mais KNUTOS Nowwy, Kparepds Te Kal GAxtos avAp, 


whieh may be compared with 


‘Romulus, Assaraci quem sanguinis Ilia mater 
Educet’ (Virg. in, vi. 779). 


After deseribing the person and fortunes of 
«lneas, the writer proceeds to explain that her 
verses will be stolen by a later poet, much in the 
sanie language as we noted in Bk. iii. for Homer— 


kal ris mpéaBus avnp copod xoerar airis aardds 
Toto Enoiot Nbyas mérpas eméerat Kparioas* 
auros yap, Tpwrioros €uas PiSous advatAwcet 
Kai xpuyet mera Tara, 


But here we must, in view of the coincidences in 
language between the Siby] and the -Exeid, under- 
stand Virgil and not Homer as the supposed thief. 
Obvionsly, the Sibyllist, who is so anxious to be 
prior to Virgil, must have written a good while 
after Virgil, as is also shown by the referenee to 
Virgil as hiding the oracles. Alexandre refers 
this part of the oracles to the year A.D. 267; and 
it is interesting to observe that, not long after 
that date, the emperor Constantine in his oration 
to the Nicene Fathers invokes the authority of the 
Sibyl, and suggests the dependence of Virgil upon 
her writings, quoting Virgil for convenience in a 
Greek rendering. It is reasonable, therefore, to 
suppose that the question of relative priority 
hetween Virgil and the Sibyl belongs to this 
period of time. 

It is to he noted, however, that the earliest of all 
the books of oracles does not seem to have encoun- 
tered any such hostile reeeption. Parts of what is 
now edited as the third book, ll. 97-294, 491-fin., are 
assigned by Alexandre to the year 166 B.c. It is 
not decided whether the produetion of these verses 
was due to some aetive inquiry whieh was being 
made at the time after extant oracles, whieh 
seareh might easily have led to the fabrication of 
them by some learned Alexandrian Jew, or whether 
it is only one more example, to be added to many 
belonging to this time, of the transference of the 
text of the LAX into Gr. verse. Whatever may 
he the reason, it is certain that the versified story 
of the destruction of the tower of Babel, with the 
poetic expansion that it was aecomplished by the 
ageney of inighty winds, was accepted as a fresh 
historieal authority by eontemporaries (Abydenus, 
Polyhistor, and, following them, Josephus), and as 
confirming the acenuracy of the biblical record from 
which it is derived, by Clement of Alexandria and 
Eusebius. So that it does not appear that the 
earliest Jewish portions of the Sibylline hooks 
provoked the same hostility as those whieh are 
later and definitely Christian, They appear to 
have met with an unquestioning acceptance. 


It will be convenient to set down here the dates which have 
been assicned to the extant books. Our first scheme is that of 
Alexandre, whose Exeursus ud Sibyllinos Libros is the store- 
house of material for all who wish to have a thorouch knowledve 
of the subject. According to him— 7 ‘ 
Bk. ni. HW. 97-294 and 48)-fin. is a Jewish work, written in 

Egypt in the year 166 or 165 B.c. 

Bk. iv., the aldest of the Christian Sibyllines, was written in 
Asia in the Ist cent. a.p. under Titus or Domitian, 

The Prowmium to the collection (a fragment preserved by 
Theophilus of Antioch) and Bk. viii. ll. 217-429, are probably 
by the same Christian hand, and written in the beyinniny 
of the 2nd cent. under Trajan or Hadrian. 

Bk. viii. 11. 1-217, written by a Christian of a millenarian type, in 
Exypt in the reign of Antoninus Pius. 

Bk. iii. H. 295-<83 and Bk. v. are Judeo-Christian, and were 
written in Egypt in the reign of Antoninus Pius. 

Bks. vi. and vii. are Christian (/ heretical), and written in the 
reign af Alexander Severusyabout Aww. 234, : pf eS 
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Bk. viii. Il. 430-fin., by Christian hands in the middie of the 
3rd cent. 

Bks. i. ii. and iii. H. 1-96, by Christian hands, in Asia in the 
middle of the 3rd cent. 

Bks. xi. xii. xiii. xiv., Judwo-Christian, written in Egypt about 
the year 267 a.D. 

With this scheme of Alexandre may be compared that pro- 
pounded by Ewald. According to Lwald (Abhundlung uber 
Entstehung Inhalt und Werth der Sib. Bucher, Gottingen, 
185s) we have— 

Bk. iii, ll. 97-828, about B.c. 124. 

Bk. iy., about a.v. 30. 

Bk. v. ll. 52-530, about a.p. 80. 

Bks. v. I. 1-51, vi. vii., in A.D. 138, 

Bk. viii. ll. 1-360, about a.p. 211. 

(Bk. viii. H. 361-500, Ewald declares to be non-Sibylline.} 

Bks. i. ii. iii. 1. 1-98, about a.p. 300. 

Bks. xi. xii, xiii, xiv., niuch later: Ewald imagines references to 
the emperor Udenatus and to the rise of Islam ! 

Further discussions of dates of the whole or parts of the 
different boaks may be found in Friedlieb, Orac. Stoull. (Leipzig, 
1862), or Bleek (VAcol. Zeitschrift, Berlin, 1519), or Vechent (see 
above). The different judgments arrived at by these writers 
would probably be rectified by a closer study of the whole hody 
of Sibylline literature. So far, the best guide is Alexandre, 
whose Lacwistts is a monument of patiently accuinulated facts. 

EpiTions OF THE SIBYLLINE ORACLES.—The first published por- 
tion of the Sibyllines was the famous acrostic, "Incous Xoozes, Geou 
vies, Swrup, Which was printed by Aldus. The first ed. was due 
to Xystus Betulens (Sixtus Birken) at Basel in 1545. It con- 
tained the first eight books. The second (Lat.) ed. was issued 
from the same printing-house (John Oporints) in the following 
year. The third (Gr.-Lat.) appeared at Basel in 1555. The 
fourth ed. (that of Upsopmeus = hoeh) appeared at Pans in 1599, 
three years after the death of the editor. In 1517 the collection 
was expanded hy Cardinal Mai's discovery of the Books xt.-xiv., 
which were printed first in his Scriptorum vet. nova collectio, 
vol. ili. pt. 3. Of more modern edd. the ones in common use 
are those of Friedlieb (Leipzig, 1852), Alexandre (Paris, 186v), 
and Rzach. Of these, the last, published at Prague in 1s91, is 
hy far the best for the text ; it Contains no excursus, but has a 
brief critical preface, and a most valuable appendix exhibiting 
the dependence of the Sibyllines on Homer, Hesiod, the Orphic 
hymns, etc. With the text of Rzach and the excursus of 
Alexandre, the student can find out almost all that is known of 
the Sibyllines. 1t is necessary to add a final caution with regard 
to the quotation of the books. There is a fluetuation in their 
numhering on the part of the editors, due to the iniperfection 
of the series. The last four books, for example, are nutbered 
ix. X. Ai. and xii. by Friedlieb. 


[Since the writing of the foregoing article, 
Getleken’s tract, entitled Aumposition und Entstch- 
ungszeu’ der Oraculu Sibyllina, has appeared, to 
whieh the student is referred for the latest view of 
the subject. ] J. NENDEL HARRIS, 


SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH.—i. H1sroRicAL 
CONNEXION BETWEEN THE SAMARITANS AND THE 
PENTATEUCH.—The Samaritans are a mixed race, 
sprung from the remnants of the ten tribes which 
lost their independence in B.C. 722, and from the 
foreign colonists who were settled by the Assyrian 
kings in Central Palestine. Hence the question 
arises whether the Pentatench was already known 
tothe suljects of the Kingdom of the Ten Tribes. 
It might he supposed that this question mmst be 
answered in the negative, for the single reason 
that the Jahweh cultus introduced by Jerobvam 1. 
(1 K 12°5) deviated to so large an extent from the 
Law. This arzument, however, is not alsolutely 
decisive, for even the kingdom of Jndah, e.y. under 
Ahaz (2 lh 16") and Manasseh (21°), witnessed 
frequent and serions departures from the legitimate 
relivion. Bunt there is at least one valid ground 
for the conclusion that the Pentateuch was first 
aceepted by the Samaritans after the Exile. Why 
was their request to be allowed to take part in the 
building of the second temple (Ezr 4") refused 
by the heads of the Jerusalem community (v.*)? 
Very probably because the Jews were aware that 
the Samaritans did not as yet possess the Law- 
book. It is hard to suppose that, otherwise, they 
would have been met with this refusal. Further, 
one who, like the present writer, regards the 
modern eriticism of the Pentateuch as essentially 
correct, has a second decisive reason for adopting 
the above view. Oy does the very existence of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch present an obstacle to the 
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ronelusion at whieh most representatives of modern 


Pentatenchal criticisin have arrived, namely, that | 


the sources of the Pentatench were united hy Ezra 
into the one strenm which we sce in our Penta- 
teuch? At the present day there is scarcely any 
longer a single writer who would elaim that the 
Samaritan Pentateuch supplies any argument 
against the critical position, No such elaim is 
mude, for instance, by C.F. Keil in his Lindettuny 
wn. AT, 1873, § 204, or by Ed. Ruppreeht in Des 
Patsels Losung, UW. i. (i896) po 161, or by the 
Roman Catholie Fr. Kanlen in his £indettung in 
die Heihige Schrift, 1892, § (4, 

How long after Ezra’s time it was when the 
Samaritans accepted the Pentatench is uncertain. 
They he F have already done so at the time that 
Nehemiah, npon the oceasion of his second visit to 
Jerusalem (B.C. 433), expelled the son of Joiada, 
the high priest, who had married a daughter of the 
Saunaritan prince Sanballat (Neh 13%). For there 
was hostility between the Jews and the Samaritans 
even at a much later period, althouzh the latter 
had adopted the Law. But the view that appears 
tu be must probable is that the above-mentioned 
son of the high priest induced the Samaritans both 
to accept the Pentateuch and to build a temple of 
their own upon Mt. Gerizim. [t is well known 
that Josephus (claé. Xi. viii. 2) relates iow Man- 
assch, son of the high priest ‘laddofs, and son-in-law 
of the Samaritan prince NavaSa\\arys, fled to the 
Samaritans in the time of the Persian king Darius 
Codomannns. But here, in all probability, we have 
sunply a chronologieal error, for later writers were 
weak in their knowledge of the chronology of the 
post-exile period, For instanee, in To PS! the 
years 70t-65] are compressed into mevrjxovra or 
Tegoapaxovra Huépac(Mritzsche, Librt apocryphi, pp. 
110, 113), and in Seder ‘odaie rubba 30 it is said that 
the rule of the Persians after the building of the 
second temple lasted only 34 years (see, further, 
art. by the present writer in Lucpos. Times, x, 
[1899] p. 257). Nor are there wanting in the post- 
Biblical tradition indications pointing to the fact 
that it was near the time of Ezra that the Samari- 
tans accepted the Pentateneh. For instance, in 
Bab. Valin, (Sanked. 216) we read: *The Torah 
was originally revealed in the Hebrew evharacter 
nnd in the holy (te. Nehrew) languaye, the second 


Lime in the Assyrian character and in the Aramaic | 


language, and Israel chose the Assyrian character 
and the holy language, whereas if vave over the 
Hebrew character and the Aramaic language to 
the ididra.’* This second revelation of the Law 
which is here presupposed, has in view the activity 
Which, according to other passages of the tradition, 
Ezra displayed with reference to the Pentateneh, 
For instance, in Bab. Talm, (Seeks? 20) it is said : 
‘The Torah was forgotten by the Israelites until 
Ezra came from Babylon and restored it’ (other 
passages are translated in Konig’s Haalert. in a. 
AT, p. 241 f.). Noris there anything inexplicable 
in the cireumstance that the Samaritans, about the 
year B.C. 433, accepted no part of the OT but the 
Pentatench, for even the Jews exalted the Torah 
above the other parts of the OT. The Mishna 
enacts in Megha iit, }: ‘Tf one sells books (i.e. 
parts of the GT other than the Pentatench), he 
may take a Torah in exchange; but if one sells a 


Torah he may not take other books in exchange’ | 


(many further testimonies to Chis later apprecia- 
tion of the Torah above the rest of the OT wall 
be found in Noénig’s Lindeit. p. 455 f.). 

Later notices of the actual existence of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch are found in the Talmud (ct. Zach. Frankel, Ceber den 


“The view of L. Blau, expresset in his programme * Zur 
Einleitung in dic heit, Sehrift,” 1893, y. 74, that the term 
®ivres here dots not refer to the Samaritans, will not bold its 
ground. 
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Miudiea der palastiniwhen Exeqgese auf die alerandr. Hermen 
euhs, p. 243), 1n Origen (whose Jeraple reals on the margin of 
Nu lst a xae aurea ix teu tin Sauapurey idomney Usritadeutr), 
and in Jerome (/rologus galeatus: ‘Samaritant Pentateuchun 
totidem literts seriptitant, Nyuns tantum et apauibue diserep- 
antes’), But about the seara.p. 1600 nut even a sehular like 
Sealiver (De emendatione temporuin, ib. 7) was aware whether 
there Were copies of the Samaritiun Pentateuch in eststence in 
the East. At host. in the year 1616 Piedro della Valle punshused 
& complete maniuseript of this Peatateuch trom the Sansaritans 
at Damascus, Between the years 1620 amt 160 Vasher collected 
in the East six copies of it, Since then many codtwes of thes 

| Work have been collated; ef. de Rossi, Uariae leeiones V7", 

| 1793-$8, vol. i. p. CLV G; Rosen, ZDMG, Usts, js Sse; Abr. 
Narkavy, Aataloy der Samaritan, Pentateuchcudioex in St. 
feterahury, 74. The Sainaritan Mentateuch was first proved, 
under the superintendence of Joh. Morimus, in the Paris Poly- 
Klott (1645). A second impression appeared in the London 
Polyglote (1657). 1 was published, transeribed in the square 
character, by Blayney at Oxtont in 1700, [ts peculiarities are 
also set forth in a separate colunin of Kennicott’s Vetns Test, 
heb, com varita leclionibix (Oxcnii, 1770-9), and in H. Peter- 
Inman's extreniely interesting work, Verxech einer Acbratachen 
Formentehre nach der Attaxpriche der heutiqen Samaritaner, 
1SeS, pp. 219326. In the latter will be fount also a transcrip. 
tion of the whole of the Hook of Genesis, as Amman, the then 
high priest of the Samaritan commuuity at Nablus, dictated it 
to Petermuaan (pp. 161-215). 

ii, COMPARISON BETWEEN THE SAMARITAN- 
HEBREW AND THE Jewisn-TEBREW  PENTA- 
TEUCH,—(a) The chevevter of the MSS, and the 
nethud of diwiding the text.—Vhe Samaritan mannu- 
scripls, like the majority of the Jewish ones, 
are of parchment or paper; the Samaritans like- 
wise preferred the roll form for use in’ Divine 
worship. The Samaritan MSS want the vowel 
signs and the aceents, whieli are employed in the 
Jewish Pentatench. In lieu of these they exbibit 
the following signs; a point sp each word 
from the next; two points, similar to the colon in 
modern languages, mark of! smaller and larger 
paragraphs (Kohn, Zur Sprache, Litt., 0. Doymeatik 
d, Sameritaner, p. 1f.). The whole Pentatench is 
divided Ly the Samaritans into sections which they 
call ysp (keazin). Of these they reekon in’ the 
Pentateuch 066 (Mupfeld, Z272.MG, 1867, p. 29), while 
the Jews are accustomed to count in the Torah 
379 eluse and 29y open purashas (el. Konie, Lindeit. 
p- 463). 

(4) Linguistic dillerenees. The vorecl litters are 
much more frequently employed in the Samaritan 
than in the MPL Even shéwd is many times indi- 
cated by. or?: for instance, mvyx, a form which 
the MT first exhibits in 2 Ch 8)’, is written by the 
Samaritan in Dt 25%, or yer. is read for “pes in 
Dt 3 The orthography which the M'T favours, 
espeeially in the earler parts of the OT, agrees 
stul oftener with that found on the Jewish coins, 

mt the Samaritan DPentatench thus retleets the 
latest stage of development reached by Hebrew 
orthography within the OT, and in a great many 
instunees «oes even beyond this. In the matter of 
pronouns, the unnsnal torms are recnlarly changed 
into the usnal ones. Vor instance, «3, which in 
the Pentatench (Gn 2? ete.) stands for the later 
«7 195 times, and which is altered in the MT oa/y 
tn the margin, is replaced by wes in the Samaritan 
in the text. The torm uj, whieh is permitted in 
the MT, is changed in the Samaritan into vst 
(tin 427, ex (67%, Nu 32%). As to che conjuzation 
of verbs, the lightened form of the innperfeet, the 
so-called Jussive, is alinos¢ always changed intu the 
ordinary form: ay (Gn 382!) is replaced by a2 
(rend by the high priest Amram as wyeshoe) sey 
(41*) by met (yere’t) 5 em (ADO AL) by sae (rewire), 

In the declension of avuns, the endings in -6 and 
“4, which, in spite of J. Rarth (Z7.MG, 18d, p. 50s), 
are to be considered relies of the old ease-endings, 
are almost uniformly dropped ; et appears as nn 
in Un 1 (ua of Na 2a 248 is left unaltered) ; 
M303 AS N33 (yenrwet) in Gn 31”; and wate ns ate 
in Ex 15". In the constrnction of nouns, many ot 
the marks are obliterated which point to a nemen 

being of commnonegender ; ey. 73) ‘young 
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maiden’ (Cin Q41% 16. 28. 65. 67 343-12, Tt 22-9 (except. 
v.]). which the Massoretes altered only in the 
margin, is changed into my: (mdr) in the text of 
the Samaritan (ef. Gesenins, de Pentatecucht Sam- 
aritani origine, ete. p. 28th). The solitary oecur- 
renee of > whieh the present wniter (Ledrged. i. 
293) has been able to diseover before the article in 
the Pentatench is yj of Gn 6”, and this dis- 
appears in the Dyn x9 (in eépi) of the Samaritan, 
—In the lexical sphere, the following differences 
are worthy of note: 1 ‘beget’ is replaced by the 
form that became usual in later times, 77, in 
(in 108 and 223, The verb m3, which is used in 
Ex 21%: 29-31. 32.36 of the ‘pushing’ of an ox, 1s re- 
placed by the more familiar verb 727 ‘strike.’— 
Differences of a syntactical or stylistic kind are 
the following: the sentence 15; 7.0 awo jaos (MT 
of Gn 17" ‘shall a child be born to one who is a 
hundred years old?’ LAX el r@ éxarovraeret yev7- 
gerat vids;) is in perfect agreement with the 
Hebrew linguistie usage as this appears in (in 438 
ete. But the Samaritan has missed this eoustrne- 
tion, and substituted the easier a/ber mact shena 
aléd (vbix), ‘shall Fat the age of a hundred years 
beget a child?’ Inthe MT of Gn 7* the forma 
\noy ex appears alongside of the synonymous pair 
of words 9373 191 (v.*). This variety of expression 
disappears in the Samaritan, which uses the latter 
forninia in both verses. The asyndetie yy (Gen 1"), 
Sx (326), orboom (64), ovdn (v.9), are chanved into syn 
ete., and greater clearness is thus obtained.— 
Under the same heading may be ranged certain 
phenomena of diction, due te the Aramaic dialect, 
which afterwards beeame naturalized among the 
Samaritans. For instanee, we find go for pms 
Matas}, a nitetonsoaas (72), sey for sen “ywinc’ 
(1t 824), The gutturals are thus very frequently 
interehanved, beeause ta the Samaritan copyist, 
aceustomed to the Aramaic dialeet, they had lost 
their distinctive phonetie values. To the same 
canse are due sneh forms as that of the pronoun 
*me (Con 121 18 447-6) aiid ans (31°), or of *npns (for 
nons Gn 185), the infinitive a2 (fer rd 9), 
ete. (ef. Gesenins, éd.c. p. 53 if). 

(c) Material differences: (a) many passages are 
altered or supplemented from parallel passages. 
For instance, aeyx 85 of Gn 186 is replaced in the 
Samaritan by mnew xd 1d ashit, after vv. The 
servant of Moses is called in the MT sometimes 
yeor (Nu 13% 6) Det 324), and sometimes (isda (JEx 
17°F 15 94° ete.), but the Samaritan writes the 
latter form even in the three passaves in which 
the change of Lfoshea into Jehushna is reeorded, 
so that we read in Nu 13'* ‘and Moses ealled 
Jehoshua, the son of Nun, Jehoshua’! Again, in 
Gn 11°. the formula is regularly added, ‘and all 
the years of . .. were... years, and he died,’ 
which is derived from the parallel genealogy (3°). 
In 17% ‘on the eighth day’ is read in harmony 
with the parallel passayve. After 30°° we find a long 
addition, which is borrawed from 31%. Specially 
striking is the fullowing series of passages: Ex 6? 
(ef. t4!*) 718 (cf. vy, 16°18) 773 (cf. vv, 28-28) sly (cf. vv, 16-19) 
919 402 113 (ef. 42") 18% (ef. Dt 18) 2017 (cf. Dt 
oF: 5-7) Qt (cf. Dt 526. 23 18/822 Hatt) 39"), Nu 434 [ge 
1216 13° OPyis 2] lf. a4) o7238 alow. Dt o7 Als 107, The 
remarkable circumstance about all these passages 
is that in every instance where it is recorded that 
Moses said or did something, this is always pre- 
eeded by a statement in so many words that it 
was a Divine command that he should act su, and, 
wherever a Divine command is reeorded, this is re- 
veated in the same terms when we are told that 
Moses fulfilled it. This is a carrying to the ex- 
treme of that pleonastie form of expression which 


may be observed also in eertain portions of the | 


Jewish-Hebrew Pentateuel (ef. Konig, S¢ilistiz:, 
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in the Samaritan Pentatench are of seeandary 
origin is sufficiently evident from the circumstance 
that its text there has not the support of a single 
aneient witness.—(8) There are ditierences due to 
a religions or other like interest. The statement 
in Gn 22/n yeaa ove ody Son, Sand God declared 
all his work finished (see Konig, Syntea, § 955) 
on the seventh day’ was net understvod, and se 
the seventh was changed into the sixth day (Sam. 
beydm cshshishshi). The number 430 years, 
during which the Hebrews sojourned in Egypt, 
according to the MT ef Ex 12%, appeared to be 
too large, and henee the expression 2323 s2 ‘in 
the land of Canaan’ was inserted before the words 
‘in the land of Egypt.’ (By the way, the MT of 
Ex 12” is shown by Ezk 4% to have been the text 
in existence at the time of the prophet, for the 
390+40 years of Ezk 45% are nothing else than a 
reflexion of the 430 years of the Egyptian bondage 
of Israel). Again, the plural predicate with which 
omx ‘God? is coupled in Gn 208 31 357 and Ex 
22’ is chanyved into a singular, in order te avoid 
the appearanee of polytheism (Kohn, de Sameari- 
tono Pentateucho, p. 22).—Another group is formed 
by the following passages.—The statement in Ex 
241 yim) Sand they beheld (sc. Ged),’ is replaced by 
uns Sand they eleaved to (God),’ the idea being 
that the Deity must have been strictly invisible. 
The conception of God was thus transeendentalized. 
In obedience to the same motive, so-ealled inter- 
mediary beings are introdueed between God and 
man, este (‘God’) being replaced by nats ax>3 
(‘an angel of God’) in Nu 22 233, and m7 by 
mar axdo in vv. 26 Conversely, 7°27 (‘the anzel ’) 
is onee, Ga 48", changed inte 2999 (‘the king’), in 
order to avoid attributing to the angel what God 
Himself had aceomplished, namely, the deliverance 
of Jacob. The Samaritans showed themselves in 
other instanees as well very jealous for the char- 
acter of God. From this motive they changed 
the words ‘take all the heads of the people and 
hang them up’? (Nun 25*°) inte ‘eommand that 
they slay the men who attached themselves to 
Baal-peor,’ the command as it runs in the MT 
appearing to involve an injustice on the part of 
God. To the same category belongs the substitu- 
tien of ‘here (121) of war’ for Siman (ex) of war,’ 
as a designation of Ged in Ex 15%.—-Yet anothier 
vroup of differences have for their aim the securing 
of the wsthetie purity of the Law. The Samaritans, 
for instance, have not only taken into the text 
those marginal readings whieh the Jewish Mas- 
soretes adopted fer esthetic reasons (Dt 28%), but 
have replaced the term rw39 ‘his seerets’ (25") hy 
nya ‘his tlesh.’—Finally, it was upen national 
erounds that the name $s'y ((Ebal) was exchanged 
for 37°93 (Gerizim) in Dt 274. It has been shown, 
notably by Versehuir (in No. iii. of his Diss-rta- 
tiones philologicr-cacgetice, 1773), that the con- 
text demands the building of the altar nowhere 
but upon Mt.'Ebal. God is presented especially 
as witness ta the oath and as avenger of a 
breach of it (20% ™-), and accordingly we look 
beth for the building of the altar as a symbol of 
the Divine presence, and for the oflering of sacri- 
tice by the people, upon that mountain from which 
the curse was proclaimed (27'5). After the Sam- 
aritans, moved probably by 277? where Gerizim is 
named as the mount of blessing, had built their 
temple upon this mountain to the south of Shechem, 
they would be led naturally enongh to intreduce 
the name Gerizim inv... The Jews, on the other 
hand, had no interest to substitute the name’ Ebal 
for the name Gerizim, tor the point that concerned 
them was not whether Gerizim or 'Ebal was to 
have the preference, but whether the hegemony 
belonged to Gerizim or to Zion (Jn 4°). 


ete. pp. 169, 172, 176). Phat. the above. passages } In, viewof, all pthese diflerences between the 
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Jewish-Hebrew and the Samaritan-llebrew Pen- 
tateueh, there enn be no donht that what the 


Samaritans possess is a f/ater form of the Pen- 
tutench. Whether we look at the groups dealing 


with linguistic differences or at thase connected 
with the subject-matter, the indientions poimt to 
a late period. A suthicient evidence of this is 
arpplind by the Jewish aeergine! rendings whieh 
are taken by the Samaritans into the Cet itsell, 
Imt the same conclusion follows equally from. the 
thealosieal peculiarities of the Samaritan Penta 
teueh which have been mentioned above. Por 
the sume transcendentalizing of the coneeption of 
trod is met with also in the later writings of the 
Jews: e.g. the statement ‘and (rad was grieved ' 
(tin 6°) is replaced in the Targum of Onkelos hy 
‘and He commanded by Mis xc (cord) to destroy 
their energies according to His will.’ 

Ii, RELATION OF THE SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH 
TO THE HELLENISTIC (i.e. THE SEPTUAGINT), —(ee) 
Both these forms of the Pentateneh agree in many 
details of form, Vor instance, both, ditlering in this 
fromthe MT, have an ‘and * hefore ‘tree’ in Gn 1! 
(MT ys, Sui. wes, LXNX xai &éNov), The case is the 
same in 3! (sfxaox weed wishsha, wal rH yuvacki), 
G4 (crhesn teannephilem, of 5¢ yiyavres), aud G1, 
Again, both have in ecammon some considerable 
deviations from the MT. In Gn 2? the LAN, 
like the Samaritan, has replaced ‘on the seventh 
day’ by ‘on the sixth day’ (rp juépz rn exrn). 
Instead of the strange order ‘earth and heaven’ 
which the MT exhibits in Gn 2", the other two 
forms of the Penutateueh have the more usual 
succession of the two words (shiement warez, rov 
otpavdry cal rhy yqv). Bath supplement the words 
of Cain in 4° hy ‘let us go into the field * (nedela 
ashyhadi, dcéNwpev eis 7b wediov). Voth interpolate 
into the MT of Ex 12% the words ‘ia the land of 
Canaan, but, while the Samaritan has this addition 
heforc, the LXX has it after, the words ‘in the 
land of Egypt.’ Finally, the Samaritan and the 
LNX axyree in seme of the expansions of the MT 
whieh are derived from parallel passages, For 


instanee, in Gn 1" there is the addition ‘to vive 


light upon the earth’ (deer al aurez, ets Paitow 
émi ras ygs), and in TIS ‘and the tower’ (ert 
ammegdal, Kai roy mipyor) is added. 

(4) Ditlerences between the Samaritan and the 
LXX. AS revards the use of ‘and,’ the LAX 
acrees with the MT in Gan 6" (22a pets, dixacos 
reNeros, Avainst Sam. sadék utemem), The LXX 
prefers asyndesis in tov Syu, tov Xdu, roy laded, as 
avainst the syndesis of the MT (‘Shem, UWam, end 
Japheth’) and the polysyndesis of the Samaritan 
(it Shemait Am wit Yephet). In 2% the ows of the 
MT and the 6'Adau of the LXNX agree, Imt the 
Samaritan has the anarthrous etx (adie), whereas 
in 3” the article is wanting alike in the Samaritan 
(ecddam) and the LXNX (Addu). In 3° the MT and 
the LXX have the simple expression ‘the tree,’ 
but the Samaritan reads ‘this tree’? (a@iz acze). 
The LNX lias different numbers from the Samaritan 
in the venealocies ef Gn 5? amd Pe™. Finally, 
in the sphere of religion, the Samaritan Pentateneh 
has retained the Divine name Jdalwel in its tert, 
only that the Samaritans rend for it Shem (Veter- 
mann, Ze. p. 162), whieh means ‘the name’ «az’ 
éfoyjv. This use of the expression ‘the name? las 
the founilation already laid for it in Ly 247, and 
makes its appearance for the first time in the 
Mishina in the words ‘ Let him offer a short prayer, 
saying, Help, O niume (os), thy people the remnant 
of Israel’ (Werakncth iv. 4). The Greek Jew tas 
alreuly replaced in his feet the most holy Name 
mo (Juhweh) by the expression * the LOonD’ (0 «Kvpios) 
which the Hebrew Jews placed in the mearye. 
But, on the other hand, the Greek Jew bas retained 
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the Samaritan las introduced the expression (angel 
of God,’ thus raising the Deity above any inter- 
course with nian, 

Iv. SOURCE OF THE PECULUALITIES OF THE 
SAMARITAN PENTATEVCH, -- Four prineipal sug- 
vestions hiave been made to acvount for these 
peculiarities. 


(a) May not the features in whieh the Samaritan and the 
Greek Pentaleuch agree with oue another, and chiller from the 
Jewish-Itebrew Pentatench, be traceable directly to certain 
views and aims of later eeribism? This ix not only possible, bat 
is even positively favoured by the cireumstance that the relation 
of the Samaritan and the Greek to the Jewish Pentatench i a 
mixture of asyreement and difference. Let un look at tw 
examples. The later seribes hele that Ctx in Gin 27 js not the 
nomen appellaticum, ipan,’ but the proper name * Adam.’ This 
vommon opinion, however, found expression in various warn, 
The Uebrew-Jewish Maxsorctes pronounced, in 22? 317 21 te. 
adam, ice, without the article, because this waa possible in 
these three passaves without alteration of the txt, lileh in the 
other two passayes (275 y=) would have had to le altered te pet 
rid of the article. The Greek Jew likewise retains the artiele in 
25 (6 “Adeu) and drops it only in 32°.) But the Samaritan in 
both these passayes has introatuced the anarthrous word D5x 
(adait) into the text. Again, the view that the 480 veans of 
Ex 124! included Israel's sojourn in Canaan and Egypt, finds 
expression in d¢ ferent? ways tu the Samaritan and in the LXX, 

(/) 1s it more likely that the readings wherein the Samaritan 
and the LAX agree in ditferiny from the MT were fiuund in 
older Hebrew eodives ! (Abr. Geiger, Urachrift n Uebcractzunqen, 
p. #9f.; de Wette-Schrader, Finteit, p. Us; Vatke, Kvadett p, 
There are traces, of course, of Jewish-Hebrew MSs whose 
text deviates in sume points trom the MT, For instance, the 
tract Siphéron (vi. 4) relates that ‘Three books were found in 
the furecourt (7UpP2): in one was found written x eleven 
times, and in two xa cleven times, and the two were declared 
to be right, aml the one was left out of account.’ That is to 
say, Ananuscript was discovered in the forecourt of the temple 
in which the personal pronoun of the brt pers. sing. wis ex- 
pressed’ by a not only in the well-known 105 passayes, but algo 
in the other eleven passayes of the Pentateuch, where that pro- 
noun occurs, Yet this is but a weak support for the view that 
at one time a Jewish-lfebrew MS of the Ventateuch contained 
the peculiarities wherein the Samaritan and the LNX difier from 
the MT. Or may it be supposed that a Jewish-lehrew MS of 
this kind took its rise amonyst the Iellenistic Jews in Egypt ? 
(Riehm, Hindeit. ii, 446). At all events, the uceounts we have 
of the vrizin of the LXX know nothing of Egyptian MSS of the 
Ifeb. Pentateuch which formed the basis o: the Greek trans 
lation. 

(c) Or are we to hold that the Samaritan Pentateuch was 
subsequently corrected from the Greek? (Ed. Wohl, Mie alttcat. 
Citate fa NT, p. 171). This view cannot be set down as 
absolutely inpossible, but it raises new and dithenit questions, 
Was there once a Greek lentateuch, which was siniply copicd 
by the Samaritans’ There iy no evidence for this, nor is it 
likely. On the other band, if Che present text of the LXX was 
uscd liy the Samaritans for correcting their Pentatcuch, why 
did they adopt only a portion of the peculiarities of the LXX ¥ 

(¢) The same ditheultics arise if we assuine that it was a 
Samaritan-Hebrew eodex (Eichhorn, £iadett. ii. G41f.) or a 
Samaritan-Greek codex (Kohn, Samardaniache Studien, pis ff.) 
that was translated at Mexandria, For, in the first place, tradi- 
tion knows nothing of this, Sceondly, it is net in the least likely 
that as early as the 3rd cent. h.¢e., when the so-called Septuayint 
version of the Ientateuch oripinatedd, so niany Samaritans had 
adopted the Greck lanjuaye that a Greek translation af the 
lentatench wanld have been exceuted for their use. lt is trae 
there are 43 Greek pussayes which are marked by Oriyen as re 
Sacepuciecy (Mield, Grigenis Heraplorium que sitpersiunt, p 
Isanii ff.) It is also certain that these passazes are relics of a 
complete Greek translation of the Pentateueh (Kohn, * bas 
Samuarccitikon’ in) Monateschrift J. Geach, 1 Wixaenach. ad. 
Judenthwaa, US04, pp. 1-7, 467), which was prepared for the 
use of Samaritans living in Greek-speaking countmes. For we 
are told that Svymmuachos put forwant his Greek translation 
in opposition toa Greck translation which was current smony 
the Samaritans (Epiplanion, de Ponderibus ot Meneuria, © 16). 
But there is not the slightest probability that this Greek 
translation was older than the LAX, 


When all these considerations are taken inte 
aeconnt, the first of the views enumerated above 
remains theamest probable, namely, that the greater 
part of the ditferenees which shaw thenselves he- 
tween the MT and the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
grew up through the influence af later currents of 
thought, just as is the ense with the miujority of 
the differences between the MT and the LAN. 

We see the influence of tater henmenenties and 
theology continuing to werk in another form which 
the Pentateuch assained amen the Srumaritans, 
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Pentatench hitherto spoken of. When the W. | further twofold division suggests itself, viz. be- 


Aramaie dialect had inundated also Central Pales- 
tine, the Samaritan-Hebrew Pentateuch was frans- 
lafed into this new country dialect of the Samari- 
tans. Thus originated the Samaritan Pentateuch- 
Targum, which, according to the tradition of the 
Samaritans, dates from the Ist cent. B.c., and is 
attributed to a priest, Nathanael, but which is 
more correctly derived, with Kautzsch (PRE ® xiii. 
p. 350), from the 2nd cent. A.D. This translation 
was first printed in the Paris (1645) and London 
(1657) Volyglotts, and the text given there was 
transcribed in the sqnare eharacter by Briill (Das 
Sanaritanische Targun, 1873-75). After fresh 
comparison with many MSS, it was published by 
He 
Pentateuchus Samaritanus (1872-91). The Oxford 
Fragments of a Samaritan Targion, published by 
Nutt in 1874, have also been used by Petermann in 
restoring the text of Leviticus and Numbers, as 
well as the St. Petersburg Fragments published by 
Kolin in 1876, which are made nse of in the 5th 
part, which embraces Deuteronomy. ‘But there 
are more variants than appear in Petermann- 
Vollers,’ says P. Kahle in his JVerthritische und 
lexivalische Bomerkungen sum samaritan, Penta- 
teuchtargum (IS9S), pp. 8, 11, ete. On the char- 
acter of this Targum the reader may now compare, 
above all, the thoroughgoing artiele of Kohn in 
ZDMG, (893, pp. 626-97. Kahle (/.e. p. 8) remarks 
that in the Targum ‘the Hebrew-Samaritan text 
is rendered slavishly, word for word.’ Yet the 
transcendentalizing of the Divine and the elorifi- 
eation of Moses show themselves in a still higher 
degree here than in the Sam. Pentateuch itself. 
After the Mohammedan conqnest of Palestine 
(A.D. 637), when Arnbie was becoming more and 
more the medium of intercourse employed by the 
Samaritans, Abu Said in the [1th eent. translated 
the Pentateuch into Arabic. (The books of Genesis, 
Exodus, and Leviticus in this translation have 
been edited by A. Knenen, IS51-54). The so-called 
Barberini Triglott, a MS which was deposited in 
the Barberini Library at Rome, exhibits in three 
eolumns theSamaritan-Hebrewtext, the Samaritan- 
Aramaic, and the Samaritan-Arabic versions. 
Ep. KONIG. 
RACES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. — Scope 
and Definition. —I1t is essential to the proper 
treatment of a subject to determine tirst of all 
its scope. In the broad sense of the term, the 
races of the OT inclide all the peoples that are 
mentioned within that promiscuous compilation 
representing a large number of distinetive works 
and embracing the remains of a literature which 
covers a period of almost one thousand years of 
intellectual activity. The character of this litera- 
ture, as thus defined, makes it natural that the 
geographical horizon of the OT writers should be 
preceralls coextensive with thethen existing ethno- 
ogical knowledge. By actual contact the Hebrews 
are brought into relationship with the entire 
group of nations settled around the Mediterranean, 
as well as with many inland groups to the north, 
east, sunth, and south-west of the land whieh 
Lecame the home of the Hebrews per excellence. 
The early traditions and the legendary accounts of 
periods and personages lying beyond the contines of 
trustworthy knowledge, increase this number by 
many races of which little more than the names 
have been preserved. To give an exhaustive 
account, therefore, of the races of the OT would 
involve writing a treatise on ancient ethnology. 
On the other hand, as ordinarily understood, 
the races of the OT include primarily those 
peoples only which stand in close contiguity to 
the central group in the scene of OT history 
—the Hebrews themselves; and shere, again, a 


Petermann under the very misleading title | 


tween those which belong to the more immediate 
ethnie group of which the Hebrews form a part, 
and those which lie outside of these limits. Con- 
tining ourselves in the main to a discussion of the 
theme in the narrower sense, it will meet our pur- 
poses best to treat it under these two aspects, 

i. THE HEBREWS AND SEMITES. — ‘the group 
historically known as the Hebrews, and forming 
the eonfederation of tribes to whieh the name 
Béné Israel is given in the OT, forms part of a 
larger group known as the SEMITES. By virtue of 
this relationship, and in consequence of the geo- 
eraphical distribution of the other branches of 
the Semites, it is to the Semitic family that the 
races most prominently mentioned in the OT 
helong. The term Semite is used both in an 
ethnological and in a linguistic sense. As origin- 
ally employed by J. G. Eichhorn * at the close 
of the tsth century, it embraced the peoples 
ecrouped in Gn 10 as the ‘sons of Shem.’ Since, 
however, it has been ascertained that the peoples 
thus grouped do not helong to one race or even to 
allied raees, the ethnological appheation of the 
term has been moditied to designate a race dis- 


tinguished by the following features: dolicho- 


eephalic skulls; curly anc abundant hair ; slightly 
wavy or straight strong beard, the colonr pre- 
dominantly black; prominent nose, straight or 
aquiline; oval face.t 

It must, however, be borne in mind that the 
pure type is comparatively rare. At an exceed- 
ingly remote period the mixture of Semites with 
Hamites and Aryans began, so that exeept in the 
less accessible regions of central Arabia it is 
donbtful whether pnre Semites exist at all. So 
pronounced hias this mixture been that some 
investigators revard the Semites as the prodnet 
of two races—a blonde and a dark race; but the 
introduction of such a division is confusing. The 
mixture has not been with one raee bunt with 
many races, and hence it is but natnral that a 
variety of types shonld have heen produced. The 
preponderating type, however, being dark, it is 
legitimate to uonatnde that the latter represents 
the original stock, and that the ‘blonde’ Semites 
furnish the proof precisely of that admixture 
which we know from other sonrces actually took 
place. 

Where the original home of the Semites lay is 
a matter of dispute, and will probably never be 
settled to the satisfaction of all scholars. The 
drift of scholarly opinion, after vacillating between 
southern Babylonia, the eastern contines of Africa, 
southern Arabia, and the interior of the Arabian 

eninsula, is now in favour of the latter region.+ 
t is, at all events, in central Arabia that the 
urest Semitic type is still found, and, so far as 
cnown, it was invariably from the interior of 
Arabia that the Semitie hordes poured forth to 
the north-east and north-west and south to estab- 
lish cultured States or to assimilate the culture 
which they already found existing. 

It is in this way that we may account for the 
greatest of Semitic States—that of BABYLONIA 
and Assyk1A in the Euphrates Valley and along 
the banks of the Tigris. The eourse of enlture in 
Mesopotamia is from sonth to north, and this fact 
is in itself an important indication that the 
Semites who took possession of Babylonia came 


* Hist.-Kritische Einleit. in das AT (Leipzig, 1780), p. 45. 

t See, ¢.g., Brinton, Races and Peoples (New York, 1890), p. 
134. 

{ For recent discussions of the various theories, see Néldeke, 
Die semitischen Sprachen (Leipzig, 1887), and his article ‘Sen itic 
Languages’ in Eneyc. Brit.9; also Brinton and Jastrow, The 
Cradle of the Semites (Philadelphia, 1391), where further refer- 
ences will be found; and more recently G, A. Barton, A Sketch 
of Semitic Omigins (New York, 1902), ch. i. 
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froma district lying to the south of Babylonia, 
Fhe Babylouians and Assyrians thus form on 
distinct branch of the Semites, though at the 
same time furnishing an illustration of the ad- 
mixture with other rees upon which we have 
dwelt. Phe Euphrates Valley appears to have 
been from time pminemorial a gathering-place of 
various nations, and, in passing, it umy be noted 
that the Biblieal legend of the contusion of tongues 
(tia 11), which significantly takes place in  Baby- 
Jonia, appears to be based npon a dim recollection 
of this circninstance. So far as present indiea- 
tions go, the Semites upon coming to the Euphrates 
Valley already found x culture in existence which, 
however, they so thoronghly assimilated, and en 
whieh at the same time they impressed the stanrp 
of their peenliar personality to such an extent, as 
to make it substantially a Semitic product. In- 
deed, the presence of this earlier enlture was 
probably the attraction which led to the Semitic 
invasion from the interior of Arabia, just as at a 
later date the Semitic civilization of the Euphrates 
attracted other Semitie hordes towards making a 
northern movement from this same region. It is 
among these hordes, pouring out of the steppes of 
Arabia, and proceeding in the direction of the 
Enphrates Walley, that we are to seek for the 
ancestors of the Hebrews, 

The socielogica) process whieh bezan thousands 
of years avo is still going on at the present time, 
where nomadic groups, attracted by the opportuni- 
ties of spoil, eontinue to skirt the regions of culture 
in the Kast, with the result that a certain propor- 
tion of them are permanently gained for the canse 
of civilization, and settle in cnJture centres.” The 
Biblical tradition which goes back to settlements 
on the Euphbrates—Ur and Harran (Gn tt)-5!) — 
inds an explanation in snch a movement. Form- 
ing part of a nomadic invasion, the Hebrews were 
among those who, allured by the attractions of 
Babylonian enJture, made settlements of a more 

ermiuunent character along the Euphrates, first at 
Ur and later farther north at Harran. Thnt, how- 
ever, these settlements did not involve casting 
aside nomadie habits altogether, is shown by the 

tiblical tradition which reeords a movement of 
Hebrews from Ur te Harran and thence by the 
northern route into Palestine. The presence of an 
Eliezer elan of Damaseus in close athliation with 
Abraham (Gn 15°) and his band, points to a tem- 
porary settlement at Damaseus on the ronte to 
the west. Once on the west of the Jordan, the 
Hebrews continue their semi-nomadic habits for 
several centuries, and it is not until the 1th cent. 
that this stage in their career is detinitely closed. 

These movements of the Hebrews, as reeorded 
ina blurred, and yet fer that reason not altogether 
unhistoriea) tradition, sugeest, as already pointed 
ont, the manner tn which southern Mesopotamia 
became a thoroughly Semitic State, the invading 
Semites absorbing atte old enlture (whatever that 
was, and whatsoever its origin may have been), 
and giving a new direction to the further intel- 
leetual, social, and religions development of the 
Euphrates Valley. This parallel alsu indieates— 
what is more important for our purposes—a com- 
mon origin fer the Semites who obtained possession 
of Babylonia and thuse who, after moving up and 
dowa the western outskirts of Babylonia, entered 
Palestine. The testimony of language bears out 
this supposition, for the relationslip between 
Hebrew and Babylonian is such as to warrant our 
concluding in favour of the descent of the two 
peoples from one common branch te which the 
name ‘ Aramwan’ nay be given. 

It is both interesting and significant to find that 


* See Lady Anne Blunt, The Bedouin Tribes of the Euphrates 
(London, 1579), especially chs. xxiii. ard ana 7. y 
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tradition preserves the appropriateness of this 
designation. On oa solemn ocension, when the 

Hebrew, appearing before Jahweli, is to reeall his 
pe a formula is introduced in which he refers to 

HS ancestor as fa stray (73k) Aramiuan’ (Lt 265). 

1 The ArAM@aNn branch of the Semites thus 
p assumes large dimensions. Besides the Babylonians 
and Assyrians and Hebrews, it includes the Semites 
Who settled in Syria as well as the groups of 
Moahites and Ammonites settled on the east side 
of the Jordan, while the Phanicians settted on the 
Mediterranean coast constitute another Aramiuean 
division or offshoot. Of the relatiouship existing 
hetween Hebrews and Babylonians we have already 
spoken. When the early contact in the Enphrates 
district began, of which Biblical tradition preserves 
a faint recollection, it: is impossible to say ; nor 
must it be supposed that the Hebrews at the time 
of their forward movetaeut from interior Arabia 
were sharply ditlerentiated from the promiscuous 
groups of Scmites who participated in the move- 
nent, 

Dy virtue of the relationship existing between 
Hebrew and the various Aramaic dialects, particu. 
larly between Hebrew and Aramaie in its oldest 
form,” we are Justified in thus placing the gronp 
subsequently distinguished as a conglomeration of 
chins, frem which the Hebrews trace their descent, 
in the same category with that large and some- 
what indefinite braneh of Semites which we have 
already designated as Aramewan. While the 
relationship between Hebrews and Babylonian. 
Assyrians was never entirely broken off, political 
or commereial associations being maintained with 
but shert interruptions between Mesopotamia and 
Palestine from the time of the permanent settle- 
ment of the Nebrews to the west of the Jordan, 
down to the destruction of the two Ifehrew king- 
doms in the 8th and 6th cents. respectively, this 
relationship was not so close as that which was 
maintained between the Iebrews on the one hand, 
and the Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, Eshinael- 
ites (or Arabs), Pheenieians, and other subdivisions 
of the great Aramwan branch, on the other. 
Amony the races occurring in the OT, it is these 
Which oceupy the most prominent place in Hebrew 
history. It seems desirable, therefore, to dwell 
upon them in greater detail. 

The tradition recorded in Gn which 
aseribes the origin of the Moanites and AMMoNS- 
ITES to an act of incest committed by Lot with 
his two daughters, simply retlects the hostility 
between these two nations and the Ilebrews. To 
throw diseredit npon an opponent's ancestry is a 
favourite method in Arabie poetry of expressing 
one’s contempt and inveterate hatred. More sig- 
nificant, as pointing to the close boad between 
these three groups, is the cirenmstanece that 
Abraham and Lot are represented as uncle and 
nephew. Interpreted historically, this relation- 
ship points to a elan or group of chins exercising 
supremacy over another group or sending forth 
this group as an offshoot. The character of the 
Abraham Lot cycle of stories points to the latter 
contingency. The separation of Lot from Abraham 
(Ga V3) is decisive in this respect. It is the form 
in which tradition records the recollection that one 
yroup ix. an offshoot of a larger one, The quarre!] 
between Abraham’s ‘men’ and the followers of Lot 
is the common occurreace among nomads. They 
separate into little gronps, and, as these groups 
grow, rivalry ensues, leading to further separation. 
We are therefore justified in) coneluding that 
Moabites and Ammonites were at one time not 
ditlerentiated from the Hebrews, er rather that all 
three belonged to a single zroup, whatever the 
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nune of that group may have heen. 
were other clans or tribes arising from that general 
eroup is quite certain, and, as this body of Aramiean 
tribes moved northwards from the Enphrates Valley 
and settled to the east and west of the Jordan, 
they were joined on the road hy others. It is not 
necessary for all the members of the group to have 
come into Palestine at one time. 
it is more likely that, owing to cirenmstances 
heyond our knowledge, it was a series of waves of 
emigration that led Aramean gronps away from 
the Euphrates and by a devious northern reute 
towards lands farther to the west. The Hebrews, 
Moabites, and Ammonites were carried along hy 
these waves; and, whatever the order in which they 
eame, the motives leading them to the west were 
the same in all. Lancnage again eomes to our aid 
in confirming this theory of the intimate bond 
uniting Hebrews to Moabites and Annnonites. 
The Moahbite Stone (see vel. i. p. 404 1), found in 
ISGS at Dibon, the eapital of Moab, and recording 
the deeds of Mesha, king of Moab (¢. 850 h.c.), 
proves that Hebrew and Moabitish difler from one 
another as much as and no more than the dialect 
of northern Germany differs from the speech of 


That there | 


Qn the contrary, | 


southern Germany, while the proper names of | 
Anmmnonitish rulers and gods in the OT, in detault | 
of Ammonite records which have not yet been | 


found, indicate that Hebrew and Ammonitish 
stood in the same close relationship to one another, 
That the political relations continned to be hostile 
from the tirst differentiation of the three groups, 
is the natural outcome of conditions which still 
characterize the districts once oecupied by the 
Moabites and Ammonites, 

The case is somewhat different with the Epon- 
ITES. 
seene until after the Hebrews had crossed the 
Jordan is significant. The process of dillerentia- 
tion had progressed sutheiently to single out of the 
Aramean branch the Nebrews as a distinet sub- 
division. Hf tradition is to be trusted, the con- 
tinnation of this same proeess whieh led to the 
separation of the Abraham and Lot clans, further 
divided the Hebrews into two subdivisions, one 
represented by Isaac—Jacob—Israel, the other by 
Ishmael— Esan— Edom. The double line of tradi- 
tion, however, complicates the situation eonsider- 
ably. Ishmael and Isaac as ‘sons’ of Abraham are 
paralleled by Esau and Jacob as ‘sons’ of Isaac. To 
conelude that the Abrahamitie group first separated 
into two subdivisions, Isaac and Ishmael, and that 
subsequently another differentiation took place 
between Esau and Jacob as branches of the Isaac 
group, seems tempting; but this shnple selution 
of the problem enconnters some obstacles. The 
ISHMAELITES, aecording to Biblical tradition, are 
identified with the large hody of tribes in eentral 
northern Aralia, and the Arabs themselves have 
accepted this tradition ; but the unequal proportion 
between the two, the Hebrews representing a well- 
defined group of comparatively small extent, while 
the Ishmaelites assume the dimensions of a branch 
of the Semites as extensive and as undefined as 
the ‘Aramimeans,’ raises the suspicion that the 
Biblical tradition in this instance is not of popular 
origin, or at all events not wholly popular, brat due 
toa earned’ theory which attempted to account 
for the close racial and the no less close linguistie 
MUhnities between Hebrews and Arabs. The theory 
is naturally interpreted in the OT with due allow- 
ance for national pride, so that, while Ishmael is 
conceded to be the older son of Abraham (Gn 161), 
Tsane is the favourite one (22°). While, again, 
the tradition is forced to make the concession to 
historical fact in predicting for Ishmael a large 
rrogeny (Gan 16"—17"), and otherwise admitting 


The fact that they do not enter upon the | 
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the act of cirecumeision which admits him into the 
covenant with Elohim = (17°%), and Islnael’s 
miraculous deliverance (21%2°),—the general aim 
of the tradition is to play off Isaac against Ishmael. 
This is consciously done, and in a manner quite 
ditferent from the naive way in which in other 
Instances popular tradition is given a literary 
form. If in addition it be borne in mind that, in 
the actual history of the Hebrews, Ishmnelites 
play no part, it seems plausible to conclude that 
the Ishmaelitie current in the OT tradition is not 
of popmlar origin. The Ishmaelites do not dwell 
in Palestine or in the immediately adjacent dis- 
tricts, and popular tradition takes no interest in 
eroups of peoples with which it has nothing to do, 
At most, Hshiael’s being driven away from the 
domain set aside for Isaae may recall a settlement 
in Palestine prior to the advent of the Mebrews ; 
bnt even this clement of historical sediment in the 
tradition is doubtful, and it seems more plausible 
to assume that the separation of Isaac and Ishmael 
is a Sdouhlet’ suggested either by Lot’s separation 
from Abraham or Jacob’s separation from [san, 
the story itself being introduced to account for the 
ethnic relationship between Hebrews and Arabs. 
As such it has its value and, in a certain sense of 
the word, its justification. 

2. Fhe ARABS represent the seeond great branch 
into whith the Semites may be divided, and as 
further subdivisions of this branch we may dis- 
tinenish (1) the Arabs of central and northern 
Arabia ; (2) the Arabs of southern Arabia; (38) the 
ollshoot of the latter in Africa—notably in Abys- 
sinia: (4) the otfshoots in modern times of the 
Arabs of northern and central Arabia in (@) Egypt 
and the N. Afriean coast, (4) Palestine and Syria, 
(¢) India and the Malay Archipelago. 

So far as the OT is coneerned, we are interested 
only in the first two subdivisions. The cniture of 
the Arab branch of the Semites begins in the 
south in southern Arabia and in’ Abyssinia. 
Which of these is the original and which the ot) 
shoot is a question which a number of years ago 
conld have been answered without hesitation in 
favour of the former, but which now is an open 
one. During the past two decades, inscriptions 
have been found in Yemen and in Abyssinia re- 
veuing the existence of several important king- 
doms in sonthern Arabia, and indicating both here 
and on the opposite African coast a noteworthy 
devree of cnlture, the age of whieh is at least 
fifteen hundred years before our era, and which 
may turn out to be considerably older. 

If the theory which places the home of the 
Semites in central Aralia be accepted, the pro- 
hahilities are that, corresponding to a northern 
movement, there was a tendency for certain 
groups of Semites to spread towards the south; 
and if the culture in the sonth was actually 
established by them in this way, it would alse be 
natural to suppose that this eulture was carried 
by emigrants trom Yemen te Abyssinia. How- 
ever thatimay be, the language of sonthern Arabia, 
known as Himyaritie,—subdivided into a number 
of dialects, — and that of Abyssinia, known as 
Ethiopic, prove a close connexion between the 
groups inhabiting this district. It is interesting 
to note that southern Arabia and Albyssinia are 
mentioned in the famous deseription of the rivers 
of Paradise (Gn 22-1); for, whatever the origin of 


the name Fferideh is, there is little doubt that 


some distriet of Arabia is meant,* while the land 
of Cush is, to the writer of Gn 2, Ethiopia. 

The historical relations between Hebrews and 
the Arabs of southern Arabia appear to have been 
entirely of a commercial character, and these 


* Glaser, Skizze der Geschichte und Geographie Arabiens 
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seem to have been confined to the short period 
of political glory which tradition associates with 


the reiyn of Solomon, This commercial inter- 
course between southern Arabia aml Palestine 


pave rise to the ‘Midrashie’ tale of the queen of 
Sheba's visit to Solomon (1 10!) to elias the 
Arabs have added as sayplement Solomons visit 
to Yemen.* ‘The Arabs have also retained the 
recolleetion of the twofold division of the branch, 
and, in the genealogical lists prepared with such 
infinite care by the genenlogists, one braneh=—the | 
northern—-is t(raeed back to Adnan, and the other 
—the sonthern—to NKahtan. 

The Ethiopians were well kaowa to the Hebrews, | 
and the prophets are fond of introdneing allusions | 
to them into their orations (e.g. Is iS', der 46°, | 


Ezk 29 30° ete., Nah 3°, Zeph 3), althongh Cush 
does not. always stand for ethiopia. 

Coming back to the tradition in Genesis whieh | 
divides the Hebrews after Isane into two divisions | 
—Jacob-lsrael and Esan-dom—there ean senreely 
he any doubt that we have here agnuin a ease of a 


popular tradition and perfectly reliable, in so far 
ts it points te a common origin for the Hebrews 
and hie Kdonites, While the Moahites and the 
Ammonites remained east of the Jordan and the 
Hebrews moved to the west, the Edomites eventu- | 
ally established themselves to the sonth and south- 
aust of the Iiebrews; though, retaining their 
nomuulic hivbits ef life and-snomadie ‘fierceness of | 
manner, they frequently made incursions into 
the territory of their neighbours, The form of 
the Biblical tradition wonld also indicate that 
the Edomites formed part of the ‘Aramean’ 
emigration that entered the lands to the east 
of the Jordan in a series of migratory waves, 
coming by the northern ronte from the Luphrates 
district. Jacob and Esau are represented as 
twin sons of the Isaac and Rebekah clans. The 
marrhnve between Isane and Rebekah, inter- 
preted historically, means that a branch of 


another group which, in eontinuation of the 
western movement that brought Abraham and 
Lot to the west, prompted other Araniean groups 
to follow the example. Rebekah eeming from 
‘Aram-naharaim’ to joia the Hebrew group is a 
proof for the theory above maintained, that the 
stream of ‘Aramwean’ emivration to the west 
continued steadily for an indefinite period, and 
perhaps never ceased entirely. Alliances between 
small groups are common among the nemads to 
this day; but the result is generally that after a 
time a separation again takes place, not neces. 
sarily between the same groups, but in the next 
generation or two, by whieh time the grawth of 
the united vroup ding been such as to engender 
rivalries among the members. 

In the ease of Jacob and Esan there is anather 
reason for the separation, and one of no small 
historical moment. 
least of the Aramienn hordes, attracted to the 
“nphrates district by the culture existing there, 
should have been infhreneed by the example of 
this enlture to take a forward step in civilization, 
We may safely set down Babylonian eulture as an 
important factor in bringing about the division 
of the Semitic nomads into two classes those of 
the fiercer grade retaining their nomadic habits 
unchanved, dependent upon hunting and plunder 
for their sustenance ; and the higher vrade, sefter 
in manner, wandering ahout, followed by their 


the Abrahamitie gronp formed an alliance + 


It was natural that some at | 


Nocks, and continuing nomadie habits ehietly for 
the sake of the latter and because of the necessity 
of seeking proper pasturage at the various sewons 
of the year. ‘Those groups of Che Araniean branch 
"Weil, Biblixehe Legenden der M geUnuger, (Frank{yrt, 
1845), pp. 245-275. i) yitizoan 
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Which beeame differentinted as Hebrews, Moathites, 
and Annnenites, attnin the higher grade at the 
time of heir entrance inte western Iinds or shortly 
thereatter, while the Edomites represent a sul 
division which either relapses into the fiereer state 
to not nacomimon experience or was, fer some 
reason or other, prevented from taking the step 
forwards which eventually leads to the agricnitural 
stage, and with this the complete Inying aside of 
nomadic habits, Jacob, deseribed as ‘a tent 
dweller? (Gin 2057), represents the nomad on the 
road te enlture, and is contrasted with Esau the 
hunter— the Bedawi preper* (4.). A hint. of 
impending change in social conditions is already 
furnished by the tradition assaciated with Abra- 
ham and Isane of digging wells (Gin 26!) tor the 
needs of the extensive herds of sheep and enttle 
which they acquired (v4). This being the ease, 
it is not ensy to account for the close association of 
the two groups, Jacob and Esnn, representing such 
diflerent levels of culture, and why there should 
he, in the ense of one of the subdivisions of the 
Hebrew group, a reversion to the roder nomadic 
type. Sneh, however, is evidently the ense, and 
the Edomites, tracing back their descent to the 
Rsan clan, represent av hranch of the Hebrews that 
remained in an lower stave of culture, while the 
other stendily advanced till the ayricultural stave 
was reached. The hond between the Israelites 
and the Edomites appears to have been much closer 
than that between the Hebrews and any other sul 
divisions. The rivalry, too, appears to have been 
keener, There is not) merely hatred between 
Jacob and Esan, jut the former adroitly dispos- 
sesses the latter, drives him away from his in- 
heritance Jhack almost to the desert, where he 
tukes up mnelt the same sort of life ns that led hy 
the Semites hefore coming into tonch with culture 
atall. Still, the reeollection that lsrael and Edom 
are brothers is preserved in the popular mind in 
quite a different manner from that in which Ish- 
mel sad Tsaac are so spoken af. A late psalmist 
(Vs 1377) still denonnees the treachery of Hdom at 
the Gime of the downfall of the Southern kingdom 
as particularly reprehensible, because, asa brother, 
he should have come to the resene instead of help- 
ing to the downfall of Judah. dt lies, of course, 
outside the province of this article to consider the 
details of the relationship between Isracd anid 
Edom, For our purpose it is sufficient to speeity 
in this general way the relationship existing be- 
tween the Hebrews and the various subdivisions 
of the Aramean and Arabic branches of Serites, 
Two other branches of the Arabic group which 
appear prominently among the races of the OV are 
the Amalekites and the Midianites. ‘The tradition 
recorded in Gin 86" traces Che AMALERITES back 
to Ksan. Like the Kdomites, they represent the 
fiercer type of the Bedawin. Their first encounter 
with the Hlehrews takes place during the period 
when the latter themselves are stall in the nomadic 
stave, The rivalry between the two must have 
been bitter indeed, since the hatred of the Hebrews 
towards the Amalekites not only survives toa late 
period, but is inenleated in the Pentateuch as a 
religious duty (Dt 25°"). While originally the 
name of an Arab tribe settled avound Kadesh, 
the term seems to have come ta be applied to 
roaming bands of marauders in veneral, tt is in 
this way probably that we are to account for the 
presence of Amalekites not) only at) Rephidim 
(Ex 178"), but as far north as Mt. Ephndim 
(der 12%, ef. 5). Indeed the Hebrews are inolested 


oby Anmlekites as late as the days of Saul (1S 


fo'), nnd it was lett for David to drive them 


* The Arabic word edad) sicnifies the ‘one ontsdle,’ and ia 
therefore the eqnivalent of the Hebrew phrase ‘snan of the 
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finally back to their desert haunts (1 8 301°). 
The Kenites and Kenizzites settled around [lebron 
are set down as branehes of the Amalekites who 
joined the federation of the Bené Israel, and this 
defection must have intensified the hatred of the 
Amalekites for Isracl, and led to atrocities and 
barbarous treatment of captives on the part of the 
Amalekites, the recollection of which survived 
aniong the Hebrews to a late day. 

The application of the name Ameadlck: to Bedawin 
in general finds a parallel in the still more indefinite 
manner in which the term Medes is used by some 
OT writers. That the MIDIANITES also belong to 
the Arabic gronp of Semites is sufheiently shown 
by their settlement around Mt. Sinai, where we 
first find them (Ex 217) deseribed as shepherds. 
They were evidently regarded as already, in the 
days of Moses, belonging to the iilder class of 
Bedawin—the nomad on the road to enlture ; and 
yet subsequently, in the period of the Judges, the 
Midianites are in alliance with the Amialekites 
(Jy 6°). In genuine Bedawin fashion they pounce 
down upon the Hebrews, who had now beecme agri- 
culturists, and rob them of their tlocks and helong- 
ings. At this time they are scarcely to be distin- 
guished from the Amalekites ; and the two groups 
become synonymous with the marauding bands 
of Bedawin, belonging in reality to a vast number 
of different tribes who constantly threaten the 
existence of the enltured States of Palestine. 

3. There is still one branch of the Semites to be 
considered whichreceives prominent mention among 
the races of the OT—the PHCENICIANS. If we 
were to be guided by the testimony of langnage 
alone, the settlers alone the northern Mediter- 
ranean coast certainly belong to the same branch 
as Ilebrews, Moabites, Ammonites, and Edomites ; 
but. the totally ditferent social conditions prevailing 
in Phenicia, and the nniqne rele played by the 
Plvenicians in history as merehants and seamen, 
snyegest that another factor is at work here. The 
theory has been advanced and met with consider- 
able favour, that the Phenicians were not the 
original settlers of the coastland of Syria, lut 
came there from their homes, which were originally 
on the southern coast of Asia Minor, or, as some 
are inclined to believe, at the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf. There is, however, not sufficient material 
to settle so delicate a problem. There is no indi- 
eation that the population along the Syrian coast 
represents a mixture of Semites with other races, 
and our knowledve of Phenician antiquities is too 
meagre —and what there is does not reach far 
enough back—to enable us to specify the historical 
relationship existing between the Phoenicians and 
other snbdivisions of the Aramzean branch. As 
long as no evidence to the contrary is forthcoming, 
we must continue to place the Phoenicians in the 
same category with Hebrews, Moabites, ete.; and, 
assuming that they formed part of the general 
movement of ‘ Aranivan’ groups from Arabia, they 
becaine ditlerentiated after settling along the coast- 
land, where they may already have found a seafar- 
ing population, whom they gradually dispossessed, 
just as the Hebrews upon entering Palestine found 
the country settled by a population whom they 
in turn drove out. 

The relationship between Hebrews and Phe- 
nieians was, again, chiefly commercial, just as 
between Hebrews and Yemenites. Commercial 
intercourse led to pohtical alliances; and at one 
time, in consequence of sueb an alliance,—in the 
days of Aliab,—there was dancer of the Pheenician 
cult becoming a serions rival to the national 
Jahweh worship. 

The Phoenicians lead us to consider another 
group, which entered into far closer relations with 


the Hebrews than almost jany other; and which; 


as 


among the races of the OT. occnpies a pecuiiarly 
prominent and significant place—the CANAANITES, 
The OT usage of ‘Canaan’ is not consistent, being 
sometimes employed to inelude all of Palestine 
proper, Pheenicia, and even lands to the cast of the 
Jordan, and at times restricted to Palestine. It 
is therefore not easy to determine the precise ex- 
tent of Canaanitish settlements. From the fact 
that ‘Canaanite’ comes to be synonymons with 
the merchant of Pheenieia (Is 23°, Ezk 17+, Pr 31), 
we may certainly conclude that the Phunicians 
were regarded as Canaanites, and the further 
nse of the term as a designation of the pre- 
Israelitish inhabitants of Palestine is an indication 
of a close relationship between some sections at 
Yeast of those peoples whom the Hebrews dis- 
possessed and the Phoenicians. but at this point 
certainty ends. The Canaanite is frequently in- 
troduced in the OT in connexion with a number of 
other groups—the Amorites, Hittites, Perizzites, 
Hivvites, and Jebusites (e.g. Ex 34), to which 
elsewhere the Girgashites are added (e.g. Gn 
15°21"). It is quite clear from the way in which 
these peoples are gronped,—sometimes five being 
mentioned, sometimes seven, at times only two— 
Canaanite and Perizzite (c.g. Ga 137 34°°),—that 
they were no longer sharply differentiated in the 
minds of the writers. Taken together, they con- 
stitute the inhabitants of Palestine whom the 
Hebrews encountered when they attempted to 
conquer the country; but the survival of the terin 
‘Canaan’ asthename for the district, and ‘Canaan- 
ite’ as a general designation for the earlier inhabit- 
ants, points to Canaanites as forming the most 
powerful, and probably also the most prominent, 
part of the population. Jt may well be that some 
of those mentioned «in the above eonglomeration 
—notably the Perizzites and trirgashites — were 
merely subdivisions of the Canaanites that for a 
time acquired an independent position, but after- 
wards were again absorbed into the general body 
of Canaanites. At all events, it is plansible to 
assume that the interior of Palestine was occupied 
for an indefinite period, prior to the advent of the 
Hebrews, by gronps of Senrites more or less closely 
related to one another of which the Canaanites 
beeame the most prominent. 

These Canaanites belonging to the same branelies 
as the Semitie settlers in Phoenicia, the question of 
their origin is invelved in the problem as to the 
origin of the Pheenicians, Adopting again the 
veneral theory above advanced, we may assume a 
movement similar to that whieh brought the 
Hebrews to Palestine to have taken place at a 
much earlier date. What Hebrew tradition 
assigns to the days of Abraham appears, then, 
to jiave been only a repetition of much earlier 
events. The Pluwnielans and the Palestinian 
Canaanites would thus represent a subdivision 
of the Aramwan branch that moved along the 
Euphrates, and finally passed over by the northern 
route towards western lands, some settling along 
the coast and others pushing into the interior. 

Tn the course of time these groups took a step 
forwards in culture, and became agricuiturists. 
Their villages developed into towns, while those 
groups living on the coast were lured to seafaring 
careers. 

It was the Canaanites—to nse the general name 
—whom the Hebrews, upon entering Palestine, 
found in possession, and the wars with them con- 
tinued for many generations, until finally the 
Hebrews obtained the npper hand. This contact 
with the Canaanites forms a most important 
factor in Hebrew history. By that power of 
attraction which the higher culture possesses for 
those of an inferior grade, the Hebrews were 

/**Rephaim “in this verse is an explanatory gloss, 
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prompted te make the attempt to secure for them- 
selves the towns and enltivated lands to the west 
of the Jordan. The success of their eflorts is 
followed by the permanent abandonment of ne- 
miuie halits, it instend of sheep raisers they 
heeon:e and remain for subsequent centuries Cllers 
af the soil, From oa religious point of view, the 
contact with the Cunnanites was also fraught, with 
important consequences. "Phe mnational deity, 
Jahweh, originally associated with the sojourn of 
the people in the wilderness,—the nomadic period 
of their existencve,—becomes the protecting deity 
of the fields, and the people do not hesitate to call 
Jahweh by the name whieh the Cannanites applied 
to their field deities Baal. For a time the 
amalvamation of the Jahweh and the Canaanitish 
Baal cult seemed imminent, when a ‘national’ 
reaction takes place, and, under the lead of jealous 
Jahweh-worshippers, the attempt is made to drive 
the Baal priests with ¢he Baal rites ont of the 
country, just as the worshippers of Banat had been 
forced ont of their possessions. For all that, 
Jahweh absorbs some of the traits of Baal, and it 
is not until several centuries later=—when Jahwell 
Jlimself was on the point of becoming a deity 
singled out from all others by the ethieal character 
attributed to Him —that the last traces of the old 
Cannanitish cults also disappear. 

How far back the sie of the Canannites in 
Palestine is to be dated is an question which cannot 
be answered with any degree of certainty. It is 
safe to assume an interval of several centuries 
between this event and the movement of Iebrew 
tribes from the Euphrates Valley towards western 
lands. The earhest occurrence of the name is in 
the ‘Tel el-Aniarna tablets, dating from ec. 1400 8.C., 
in which we lind the name Canaan under the form 
Kinahi, Wut limited in its application to the sea- 
coast, aad more properly the northern seacoast, 
te. Phoenicia. But, at whatever date we fix the 
entrance of the Canaanites, even they do not 
nppear to have been the first Semitic group that 
settled in Palestine, Of the groups mentioned so 
frequently with the Canaanites in the T—the 
Perizzites, ]littites, [livvites, Amorites, Girgash- 
ites, and Jelmsites we know unfortunately very 
little, with the exception of the Hittites and the 
Amorites. ‘The Perizzites and the Girgashites, it 
has been pointed out, may have been subdivisions of 
Canaanites, and yet from the way in whieh, in two 
places (Cin 137 34°), Canaanites and Perizzites are 
put side by side as comprising all Palestine, one 


night be tempted to conclide that the Perizzites | 


represented an independent group, which was at 
one time coequal in intportanee with the Canaan- 
ites. Tt seemseven more certain that the Jebusites 
and Hlivvites had no direct connexion with the 
Canaanites. ‘Taking this in connexion with the 
circumstance that in the Tel el-Amm«arna tablets 
the term Canaan does not inchide Palestine proper, 
it is more than probable that some of the groups 
mentioned with the Cansanites represent stll 
other settlers. Ino a notable passage (Gn 15’) 
three additional groups Kenites, Kenizzites, and 
Kadmonites—are spoken of as occupying the terri- 
tory later claimed by the Hebrews, 
groups are Semitic is sufficiently indicated by Cheir 
names, the Jast nentioned ot which, the ‘ Easter- 
nera,’ still contains a trace of the distriet: whence 
they came. 

At the period of the Hebrew conquest of Pales- 
tine we no Jonger hear of these groups. They 


That these | 


appear ere this to have been driven to the south by | 


the all-powerful Cauaanites, and subsequently to 
the west by the Hebrews. He is quite natural that 
the traditions recarding these earlier movements 
should be dimmed. There was no reason why the 
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sufliciently interested to preserve any distinet re- 
collection, ‘Their relntions were primarily with 
the Canauntes, “Phe importance of the Intter in 
the eyes of the Hebrews is revealed in the earher 
form of the story of the distrilmtion of mankind 
as furnished im Gin 9 "7, which inukes Canaan, 
Shem, and dupheth the progenitors of the luiman 
riee; nud, on Che other hand, the hatred of these 
rivals of the Hebrews crops ont in) this same 
chapter which connects Canaan with Mam — the 
‘accursed’ son of Noah (v.). 

ii, RACKS OF DOUBTFUL ORtGIN. <= A peculiar 
wosition is occupied by the Amorites and the 
littites. The AMOLRITES are found throushont 
northern Palestine ns early at least as the f2th 
century i.¢., when we encounter the nume A aver 
(or Marerra) in cuneiform inseriptions. So pro- 
minent do they become that they furnish fo the 
Babylonian and Assyrian chroniclers the name for 
the entire district of northern and southern Pales- 
tine, and there are indieations that the Hebrews, 
too, at oae time pave to the term Amorite an 
extensive application. fn the so-called Mlohistie 
document, ‘hand of the Amorite’ is wsed in this 
way.” These Amorites must aceordingly lave 
turned to the south, and, indeed, when the He- 
brews entered Palestine, they found their way 
blocked by a large powerful kingdom on the east 
of the Jordan (see AMOKITES in vol. i.). The re- 
markable statement of Mzekiel (16* ©), that the 
Smother’ of Jerusalein was a [ittite, and the 
‘father’ an Amorite, points also to the early 
presence of Amorites on the west of Jordaa. To 
assume, however, that ‘Canaanites’ and * Aavor- 
ites’ are synonymous terms representing: one and 
the same population, is not Justilied. In the ‘Pel 
el-Amarna tablets the ‘Aamrru? land is frequently 
mentioned and always designates the interior of 
Palestine, though more particularly the northern 
section; but the uame may be carried back still 
further. In Babyloniaa legal docnments of the 
wriad, ¢. 2300 8.¢., atown Anurru ocenrs, situated 
In Babylonia, Hf we are to conclude from this that 
the Amorites also came from the Euplirates Valley, 
we should have still another instanee of the move- 
ment which brought such various groups of Senites 
to the west. A inore important conclusion that 
appears to be warranted, is that the Amorites 
would thus tura out to he settlers in’ Palestine 
earher than the Canaanites, and that the latter 
represent the group whieh finally obtains the 
aseendeney and retains it until the appearance of 
the Hebrews. That with the conquest of the land 
by the Canaanites, the Amorites do not disappear, 
any more than the Vivvites, Jebusites, and other 
yronps, is quite natural, seeing that when the MHe- 
brews conquered the Canautnites the old inhabitants 
were dispossessed, but, by the express testimony of 
O')' writers, not driven out (Ix 237%, Jy 2), 

The question has heen raised, notably by Sayee 
{Races of the Old Testament, p. 110), whether the 
Aimorites and other groups of the pre-Israeetitish 
inhabitants were Semites. Much stress has been 
laid upon the representation of Anorites on Egyp- 
tinn tmonnments where they are depieted with 
yellow skin, blue eyes, red eyebrows and beard, 
and Heht bute also black haw (W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, Racial Ties from Egypt, Loudon, 1ss7). 
The Egyptian artists, however, were not always 
consistent in their drawings, aud more particu. 
larly in their colourings, as Sayee himself is 
foreed to adinit: (ce. 1f8, U4) ‘Too moeh im- 
portance, therefore, must not be attached to the 
colouring of the racial types on the Egyptian 
monuments. Anxiety to produce a pleasing or 
startling effect was a factor which intertered 


_f. Volkerpaychologie, V2, 267, und Ed. 
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seriously with ethnographical acenracy. But, apart 
from the colouring, there are no such decided dis- 
tinctions between Amorites and Judwans on Egyp- 
tian monuments as to warrant tle supposition tliat 
the two belonged to ditlerent races or even to 
ditterent branches of the Semites ; and to account 
for this, as Sayee would have us do, by assuming 
that np to comparatively so late a period as the days 
of Rehoboam the population of southern Judea was 
still largely Amoritic (Ze. p. 112), is simply building 
a further argument npon a mere supposition. The 
term Amorite, moreover, has a Semitie sound and 
appearance, and until better evidenee to the con- 
trary is fortheoming we may group them with the 
same race as the later settlers of Palestine. The 
Amorites were a warlike people, living in walled 
towns. The recollection of their prowess survived 
to a late date, and they beeame to subsequent 
generations the giants of olden days. It has 


lheeome customary in consequence to identify the | 


Amorites with the ANAKIM, RePHaiIM, EMIM, and 
ZAMZUMMIM, or to regard these as so many snb- 
divisions of the Amorites. It is true that the 
tephaim and Anakin are oecasionally spoken of 
in the OT as thongh they were identical with 
Amorites, but tlis is due to the faet that ‘Te- 
jlaim’® «nd “Anakim’ (ef. ¢.9. Di, 24? 3 1) 
are used as generic terms for a powerful raee, and 
no longer as specific designations of any partieular 
group. This, however, does not imply that there 
were no gronps known as Rephaim and Anakim 
respectively, Dut that they belong to sueh a remote 
past as to become mere names to later generations ; 
and since strength and gigantic stature are invari- 
ably aseribed by a later generation to remote 
ancestors,—in part, no doubt, justitiably ascribed, 
—we may only conclude from the way in which 
these terms are used that no definite traditions 
about these groups have survived. As for Emim 
and Zamzummim (possibly identival with the Zuzim 
of Gn 14°), they are merely the names of the ancient 
population of Moab and Ammon respectively (Dt 
2. and“). Winle it is no longer possible to speeify 
the extent of the territory of the Rephaim and 
Anakim, so much appears tolerably eertain that 
these groups, with the Emim and Zamzuminim, 


eonstitute the oldest inhabitants of Palestine anid | 


the distriet to the east of the Jordan known to us 
—yjreeeding the Amorites but afterwards cotn- 
mingled through the faintness of tradition with 
Amorites, just as Amorites in time are noc sharply 
distinguished from Canaanites, and jnst as the 
groups Hivvites, Perizzites, etc., come to be viewed 
in some strata of tradition 
Canaanites. 

If we are to seek for a non-Semitic race in Pales- 
tine at all, we must go back beyond the Amorites 
to the nebulous Rephaim, Anakim, Emim, and 
Zamzummim. There are some reasons for actually 
supposing the pre-Aimoritie settlers to have been of 
a different race, which was gradnally snbdued by 
the Amorites both to the east and west of Jordan 
pnt the thesis is one which in the present state of our 
knowledge cannot he proved with certainty, though 
the fact of the existence of an early non-Semiiie 
Pepniation in certain portions of Palestine has now 

een established by ethnological evidence (see Alex. 
Macalister in PE FSt, Vet. 1902, pp. 353-356). 

With even greater assurance than in the case of 
the Amorites, has it been imaintained that the 
IITTITES belong to a non-Semitie race. The 
problem in this instanee is even more complieated, 
In consequence of the vagne and indefinite nsage of 
the term. We find a group of [fittites in the south 
around lebron earried back by tradition to the 
days of Abraham (Gn 237) ete.) These Hittites 
are also in alliance with Edomites, and in the days 
of David we encounter [ittites.in jis arnyy (28 11, 


ef. 1 S 26°). The Epyptian and Assyrian monu- 
ments, llowever, reveal the existence of Hittite 
settlements in thé north along the Orontes as early 
as the 15th eent. B.c., and these gave the mighty 
Assyrian rnjers a great deal of trouble before the 

were finally subdued towards the end of the Sth 
century. The term appears to include a variety of 
groups which extend northward and westward of 
the Amorites to the southern and western crests of 
Asta Minor as well as far into the interior. These 
northern Hittites do not seem to have anything 
more in common with those of the south than the 
name. Ijow this is to be accounted for is an un- 
solved problem. While the northern Hittites have 
left numerous monuments containing sculptures 
and inseriptions, those in the sonth do not appear 
to have even reached the stage of enlture which 
produees art and literature. From the Egyptian 
monuments we eateh glimpses of the Hittite 
physiognomy, and, to Jndge from these, the Hitt- 
ites were not a Semitic race ; and yet too innech 
stress must not be laid upon these representations, 
Certainly, we have no sound reason for supposing 
those of the sonth to belong to any other race than 
the Semites. The rather close relations between 
them and the Ilebrews and the Edomites would 
point to ethnie alhnity; and if there is any eon- 
nerion between the Hittites of the south and those 
of the north, we may at most assume that the 
| latter beeame mixed with the non-Semitie popula- 


as subdivisions of | 


tion without losing Semitie traits altogether. 

iii. NON-SEMITIC AND Mrxep RaAcrEs.—1. But, 
while a doubt thus remains as to the ethnic 
charaeter of the Hittites, there is no question as 
to the non-Semitie eharacter of a gronp with 
which the llebrews from a eertain period came 
into close thongh always hostile contaet — the 
PHILISTINES. There is no reason to question the 
tradition whieh makes them eome from CAPHTOR 
(Am 97, Dt 2°, Jer 474); and, while the problems 
conneeted with the identitication of Caplitor have 
not been entirely solved, still all the indications 
peint towards Crete, and seholars are now pretty 
cenerally agreed in regarding the Philistines as 
pirates belonging to some branch of the Aryan 
stock, who, attracted perhaps, as were the Hebrews, 
by the fertile lands of Palestine, foreed their way 
inte the Canaanitish settlements, and sneeceeded in 
oltaining the supremacy in the entire ‘Shepheé- 
lah,’ where they established a number of petty 
kingdoms. Almost immediately after they entered 
l’alestine, hostilities between Hebrews and Philis- 
tines began, and, long after the Canaanites were 
subdued, the Hebrews stil] had to eontend against 
the armies of the Philistines. In the days of 
David their opposition was broken, and, though 
after the death of Solomon they regained their 
independence, it was but a shadow of the old 
power that remained, The interference of Assyria 
ir Palestinian atlairs dispelled even this shadow, 

We have thus passed in rapid review the large 
variety of groups in Palestine and adjacent dis- 


] tricts with whieh the Hebrews eame into political 


or commereial contaet, and who oeeupy a more or 
less prominent plaee among the raees of the OT. 

2. Tassing beyond the narrower hounds, and yet 
not leaving Semitic settlements altogether, we have 
first to deal with the Eeyptiins. Like Baby- 
lonia, Egypt, by virtue of its tlourishing enlture, 
proved an attractive magnet which drew the no- 
mads of the Sinai peninsula and adjacent districts 
to frequent sallies against the ontlying Egyptian 
cities, and, as in the case of the Aramean advanees 
along the hanks of the Euphrates, the higher eul- 
ture prompted gronps now and then to a forward 
step which led to the partial abandonment of the 
lite commensnrate with the Bedawin stage of eul- 
lature. 


Exypt, accessible both from the north and 
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the sonth, on several ocensions fell a prey to in- 
vaders who munaged to obtain control of the 
political fortunes of the country. The monuments 
at Beni Hassan depiet most graphienlly an invasion 
of foreigners, Who are none other than the Semites, 
entering Exypt, and, as we learn from various 
sources, gradually becoming powerful tactions io 
certain of the Eeyptian districts. The IHtyksos 
dynasty is an illustration of the power which 
foreteners managed to obtain in Egypt; and who- 
ever may be intended by the Pharaoh under whom 
Joseph, according to Hiblien) tradition, rose to 
eminence, his presence marks the success of one 
of the Semitie invasions of Egypt. The groups 
that primarily eame to Keypt naturally belonged 
to the Arabie branch of the Semites, lut these 
were not infrequently Joined by those coming from 
southern and central Palestine, who formed part 
of the Aramiwan movement from tle Euphrates 
Valley towards the west. The higher class of 
nomads, who were prompted to chanve their location 
with a view to securing pasturage tor their (locks, 
would lind themselves specially attracted to Egypt 
in those periods, not infrequent in Palestine, 
when the insntliciency of rain during ¢he wintry 
season is sure to be followed by a drought and 
serreity of food. Tt was sueh an ocenrrenee that 
led sume of the tribes which afterwards formed the 
confederation of the Israelites to pass down to 
Egypt, and their aumbers, as appears from the 
form of the narrative in Exodus, were from time 
to time reinforeed hy others. In that sense we are 
to interpret the story whieh tells of Stmeon and 
Benjamin being kept in Egypt as hostayes before 
the others joined them there, which means simply 
that certain tribes reached Exypt earlier than 
others. The narrative in trenesis (465-7) makes all 
the ‘twelve’ tribes proceed to Evypt, but we ean 
hardly expect a rehable tradition on sneha ques- 
tion of detail So acenstomed are the writers ot a 
later ave to revard the federation of the twelve 
tribes as a unit, that they project this union into 
the remote past, though withont historieal warrant 
fordoing so, The OT writers, viewing history trom 
the point of view uf later theorists, cannot eoneeive 
of Jess than twelve tribes at any time, and suppose 
that necessarily these tribes clung to one another. 
We are permitted to assume that eertain Hebrew 
groups left their Palestinian settlements to seek 
better pastures in Evypt, ut te go fnrther and 
bring ail twelve tribes into the district of the Nile 
is unhistorical, for the snthcient reason that the 
federation did not exist at this time except in the 
mind of the OT narrator, who is so fond of rene- 
alogies, and attaches such importance to them that 
he is iaclined to place, ina remote post, facts and 
factors which really belong to a munch Inter ave. 
Tt is not surprising, in view of the location. of 
Egypt, thus open to invasion from two sides, that 
its population was of a mixed character, Tf one 
may jndge from the language of Egypt, the sub- 
stratum of which has now been ascertained to be 
Semitic,” the basis of the population is likewise 
Semitie; but both language and people are largely 
mixed with ¢ amitic’ elements, more particularly 
Libyan. Thiselement in the course of time appents 
to obtain the mastery, despite the frequent Semitic 
immigrations into Ezypt, and to sneh un extent 
indeed that both the people and the Jaugunge 
retain but few Semitic traits. 

3. Of the BAbYLONIANS we have already had 
occasion to speak. In the Enphrates Valley, like- 
wise, Amixture of races appears to have tuken place 
at aremote period ; but here the situation is just the 
reverse of what we have found in Egypt, inasimeh 
as it is the Semitie clemeat which obtains the 

* See Emnan’‘s artiele in ZDMG sivi. pp. 95-129, and Tomine) 
in the Beitrige zur Axsyrivlogic, li. 3\2guy 
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supremacy to such an extent as to give to the Baby- 
lonian culture, from the earliest period revealed 
to us by historical inseriptions, a purely Semitic 
character. But the Egyptians and Babylonians 
(and subsequently the Assyrians) agree in this 
respect, Chat their relations to the Hebrews con- 
tinue, with but few interruptions, throughout the 
period of the political existence of the latter. Before 
the counter movement of Hebrew tribes and other 
Semitic groups* from Eeypt back to the Arabian 
peninsula takes place, Exyptian rulers enter into 
close relationship with Palestine, Phamnicia, and 
Syria. The Tel el-Amarna tablets, so frequently 
mentioned in the course of this article, are the 
evidenee of this uninterrupted intercourse in the 
15th cent. before our cra, The establishment of 
a Hebrew confederacy in Palestine exposes the 
Hebrews to constant danger of bein absorbed 
either by the rulers of the Nile or by the ambitions 
lords of the Euphrates Valley and the ‘Tigris. The 
een tt history of the two Hebrew kingdoms is 
argely taken up with the endeavour to steer clear 
of this danver--an endeavour that ends in failure. 

iv. Titk TENTICHAPTER OF GENESIS. —The races 
hitherto discussed are the ones which play a part 
in the historical events unfolded in the O'T narra- 
tives, but they are far from exhausting the races 
whose existence is recurded in the pages of the 
OY. The geographical horizon of the OT is re- 
marknable for its wide extent, and indeed there 
are but few raees—e.g, the Chinese and Japanese 

which are left ont of aeeount in the fanons 
tenth chapter of Genesis, which forms our principal 
source for a survey of the races of the OF in the 
wider sense, as ineluding all those Anown to the 
Hebrews, or, more correetly speaking, to Hebrew 
Writers, whether these races frei anything to do 
with Hebrew history or not. The ehapter itself in 
its present forin is the result of considerable editing, 
involving more particularly the dovetailing of two 


documents, one of whieh is commonly assigned 


by modern scholars to the Jalwistie history, the 
other to the Vriestly Code. ‘Fhe composition of 
the former of these documents is pliced in the 
Yth eent., the latter shortly after the end of the 
exilie period ; bnt how much earlier the traditions 
are, and the knowlege upon which the ehapter is 
based, it is quite impossible to say. Apart trom 
some additions in the list of the descendants of 
Shei, the chapter may be viewed as represeating 
the geographical knowledye of a group of Hebrew 
writers In the Sth and 7th eent. te. The absence 
of any direct referenee to Persia is an indication 
that even the post-exilie compiler took as his point 
ot view conditions existing previous to his own 
day. In forming an estimate of the ehapter, it 
should, however, be borne in mind that the trrddi- 


| tions embodied therein are of a scholastic and not a 


popular eharacter, and that, while there are ao sub- 
stantial reasons tor assuming that the writers lu 
before them geographical lists written in cuneiform 
or Exyptian characters from which they transertbed 
their data, the grouping of the raees and nations of 
the world is distinetly the work of Hebrew sehool- 
men who are wuided by learned and not by popular 


tradition, This is manifest alrendy in Go 4, the 
closing verses of which beginning with v. should 


be studied in connexion with eh. 10. 
The three groups intu which the jiuman race 
is divided do not represent a popular point of 


view. A i Po geoxraphieal horizon—its (ut 
i: monde—is limited by its political and secial 
interests, The three sons of Noah in the popular 


form of the tradition are not the broad suladis isions 
of mankind, but three sulelivisions within the 
groups in whieh the Hebrews were more partien- 

“Ex 124 apeaks ef the *mixedt multitude’ which lelt Exy pt 
it Chaat time as Clie Hebrew 
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larly interested: (a) Shem, by which the Hebrews 
themselves are meant ; (6) Canaan, the predeeessors 
and hated rivals of the Hebrews in Palestine ; (¢) 
Japheth, originally designating probably the people 


of Phanicia,* with perhaps the adjacent island of | 


Cyprus. These are the three sons of Noah in the 
original form of the famous blessing and curse 
(Gn 9%), In the seholastie recasting of the 
popular tradition, the three sons of Noah become 
the progenitors of the human race. SHEM is taken 
as an extensive term to include a group of peoples 


who were regarded as ethnieally close to the | 


Hebrews, JAPHETH is similarly extended to em- | 


brace a Jarge group of races to the north of the 
Hebrews, while Canaan is replaced by HAM, who 
is viewed as the progenitor of the group of raees to 
the south of Israel as well as of others who were 
particularly hostile to the Hebrews. Interpreted in 
this way, itis manifest that we mmst not seek fora 
purely scientitic division of the races known to the 
OT writers, but one in which scienee is Jinked to 
national prejudices and preferences. With these 
preliminary remarks we may pass to an analysis 
of this remarkable doeument, so far as scholarship 
has sueceeded in interpreting it. The suggestion 
has already been thrown out that the grouping of 
peoples in the chapter in question is geographical 
rather than ethnic or Jinguistic, though it may at 
once be added that the geugraphical prineiple is 
not consistently carried out. The clearest section 
is that referring to the sons of Japheth (vv.**), the 
core of which belongs to the post-exilie writers. 

1. The Japhethites represent groups and races 
lying to the north of Palestine. Of the ‘sons’ of 
Japheth, namely, Gomer, Magog, Madai, Javan, 
Tubal, Meshech, and Tiras, the majority have 
been identified. GOMER is the equivalent of: the 
Gimirrai frequently referred to in the inscriptions 
of Assyrian kings, and represents a promiscuons 
group of peoples who, forced across the Black Sea 
by Scythian hordes pressing upon them, settled 
in Cappadocia. In the early part of the 7th eent. 
we find these Gimirrai in conflict with Assyria 
and Lydia, and shortly after the middle of that 
century they are driven still farther to the east. 
MADAE is Media, JAVAN represents the Tonians, 
while TUBAL and MESHECH are fonnd in juxta- 
position in the Assyrian inscriptions under the 
forms Tabal and Muski; and the location of these 
gronps may with certainty be fixed in eentral 
Asia Minor, There remain only Magog and Tiras, 
Outside of the oceurrence of MAGOG here (and in 
1 Ch 1°, which is copied from Gn 10°) the name is 
fonnd twice in Ezekiel (38? and 39°). In the former 
of these passages it is a gloss to Gug, indicat- 
ing the identity of Gog and Magog in the mind 
of the annotator; while in the second passage the 
LXX has ‘Gog,’ which the Ilebrew text also 
exhibits in Ezk 381618 and 30'. In view of 
this, it seems reasonable to suppose that Magog 
is a slip for Gog, the M being superinduced perhaps 
by the M of the following Madai. The error, once 
introdneed, was carried over into Ezekiel, once as 
a variant, and in the second case as an actual read- 
ing instead of Goe. From the passaves in Ezekiel 
the views connected with Gog may be elearly de- 
duced. The name is a collective one, for a whole 
series of peuples eoming from the north, and 
threatening at one time, during the 7th cent., to 
engulf the Semitic world mneh as the Goths and 
Vandals threatened the Roman empire. The 
danver was averted, but so great was the terror 
inspired by the northern hordes that Gog survived 
to a late period as the symbol of wickedness and 
evil power —a pre-Christian Antichrist. The 
identification of TirAs is not certain. The view 


* The expression ‘dwelling in the tents of Shem’ (92*) points 
to a land adjacent to Palestine, 


| coasts of Asia Minor, 


of Ed. Meyer (Geseh, d. Alterthums, i. p. 260), 
which associates Tiras with the Turusha, a sea- 
faring nation mentioned in the Egyptian inserip- 
tions of the 13th cent., and whom the Greeks 
reckon to the Telasgians, has been generally 
accepted; but recently W. Max Miller (Qvvent. 
Lit.-Zeitung, 15th Aug. 1900, col. 290) prefers to 
regard Tiras as a doublet—a variant of Tarshish 
mentioned in v.4, and to identify both with Turs, 
i.e. the land of the Tyrsenians or Italy. 

As subdivisions of Gomer, there are mentioned 
Ashkenaz, Riphath, and Togarmah. The passage 
in Jer 51-7, where ASHKEKNAZ is placed in juxta- 
position with Minni and Ararat, is eonclusive for 
placing the Ashkenazites in western Armenia, 
while the oceurrence of a personage Ascanios as & 
leader of the ’lirygians and Mysians in the Jliad (it. 
S62 and xili. 79) has, together with some other evi- 
dence (see ASHKENAZ in vol. i.), led some scholars 
to fix upon the Phrygians as the group more particu- 
larly denoted. For the location of RIPHATH there 
are no certain data, while TTOGARMAH appears to 
be some part of Armenia, whenee horses and nrules 
were exported to the markets of Tyre (Ezk 35°). 

As of Gomer, so of lonia, a number of sub- 
divisions are noted—Ehishah, Tarshish, Kittim, and 
Dodanim, It has become customary to identify 
ELISHAH with Hellas; but since W. Max Muller 
has shown satisfactorily that Alaslia, oceurring in 
the Te] el-Amarna tablets, is the ancient name for 
Cyprus, it seems natural to connect Elishah with 
this term (Ur. Lit.-Zcit., 15th Aug. 190, col. 288), 
TARSHISH has commonly been identified with the 
Phoenician colony Tartessus in southern Spain; 
KITTIM with Cyprus, in view of the town Citium ; 
and opANIM, for which the LXX as well as the 
purallel passage (1 Ch 1") has ‘Nodanim,’ with 
Rhodes. There are, however, serious objections 
ayainst all these identifications. One ean hardly 
suppose that a writer would jump in this wild 
fashion from Hellas to Spain, then back to Cyprus, 
and then on to Rhodes. The very frequent refer- 
ences to Tarshish—no fewer than twenty-five times 
in the() [—make it certain that an intelligent reader 
knew where to look for it. But while there was oze 
Tarshish, whose location was well known, which 
probably Jay in Spain, it does not follow that 
*Tarshish ‘in all passages refers to this place. There 
is significance in the juxtaposition with Pul (prob- 
ably an error for Put, or Punt) and Lydia in Is 66°, 
This suggests another Tarshish adjacent to Asia 
Minor; and, while in many if not most of the 
passages the location in Spain suits the context, in 
Gn 10 and in some other instances we do not appear 
to be justified in going so far to the west. Whether 
Kittim is really the city of Citinm in Cyprus has 
heen questioned by both Winckler and Muller (see 
Or, Lit.-Zeit., 15th Aug. 1900, i6.). Tf Dodanim is 
really a corrupt reading for Rodanim, the identifica- 
tion with Rhodes may be adimitted, bunt we cannot 
be certain that the LXX reading and the one in 
1 Chron. do not represent an intentional change 
with a view of suggesting this identification. All 
therefore that can be said with regard to Elishah, 
Tarshish, Kittim, and Dodanim is that we must 
probably seek for them among the larger islands 
of the Mediterranean and vean Sea—preferably 
among those adjacent to the southern and western 
On this assumption we can 
understand the reference in v. to the ‘islands of 
the nations,’ which appears to be a convenient 
manner of designating the minor islands of this 
region. The groupings of these four names is 
based on a tradition which regards the people 
meant as offshoots of Ionia on the Asia Minor 
coast. It does not, of course, follow that ‘the sons 


of Japiicth’ represent necessarily subdivisions of 
the Aryan race.—As already pointed out, the 
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writer of Gin 10 has but vague notions regarding 
racial atlinities of nations, whereas his geographi- 
cal views nre quite clear and detimte, Sall it 
sv happens that Asia Minor, from the western 
coast fur into the interior, was at an early date 
the sent of Aryan settlements, and in the 7th cent, 


the greater pao of the population belonged | 


in all probability to the Aryan group of races, 

2. The ‘sons of Ham,’ as the second division, 
embrace the races of the south, so far as known 
to the Hebrews, Cusit: being Ethiopia, MIgkAim 
the equivalent of Egypt, while the evidence which 
identifies PUT with Libya—so already Josephus 
is still the most satisfactory available. At the 
same time, it would appear from the passage in 
Is 66 (nhove referred to) as well as from other 
evidenee (see Winckler, Adtor. Forsehungen, 1. p. 
513, note), that there was another country, l'ut, 
situated near Lydia, and designating probably 
some island or yroup of Islands in the “Mean 
Sea. In most of the passages in the propheticat 
books in which Put is mentioned, it is this region 
and not the Put of Gn 108 whieh is meant. The 
introduction of CANAAN at this point and the 
grouping with the ‘Mamites’ is not to be taken 
as an indication that in the mind of the writer 
the Canaanites eame from the south. The mention 
is dne to the hostility which existed between the 
Hebrews and Canannites, and which prompted the 
writer, in obedience to popular prejudices, to phice 
the Cannanites with the ‘aceursed’ race. ‘Phe same 
gpirit is resjwnsible for the insertion (vv.2)"), which 
places the Babylonians and Assyriuns—whose ulti- 
mate control ot Palestine was already imminent at 
the time when the section was written—also with 
the sons of the ‘accursed’ son of Noah, thouch 
it is possible that the confusion of Cush= Ethiopia 
with the Cossceans (a people to the north-east of 

jabylonia), may have been a factor also in bring- 
ing about this result. As of!shoots of Cush, there 
are mentioned Seba, Hrivilah, Sabtah, Raamah, 
Sabteea, and as oflshoots of Raamah again, Sheba 
and Dedan. Of these seven districts, Hlavilal and 
Sheba and Dedan can be tixed with sntheient 
deliniteness to form starting: points for the general 
determination of the rest. [JAVILAH is certainly 
some district in Arabia —probalty on the western 
coast,—SHEBA is a portion of southern Arabia, 
while DEDAN, to judge from the juxtaposition 
with Tema in central Arabia (der 257, Ezk 25°), 
must be sought in the interior of Arabia, extend- 
ins eonsiderably towards the north. The remain- 
ing names appear likewise to have been designations 
for other portions of the Arabian peninsula, more 

articularly the western and south-western sections. 
Waleas we assume that the traditiva is utterly 
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groups are mentioned, must of whieh are known to 
us from the aetual relations existing at one time 
or the other between them and the Hebrews, 
Sneh are the Jebusites, Amourites, Girgashites, une 
Hittites, while the situation of Zidon, Simyra, 
Wamath, and Arvacd is) perfectly detinite. The 
other groups, ARKITES and SENITES, therefore 
belong to this same region between the Phanician 
coast and eastern Syria. Tow unimportant, in 
the mind of the writer, ethnological aflinity is 
may be judged from the introduction of | the 
HEITITES in the form of a eloss in vi and as 
an offshoot of Cannan. Whatever and wherever 
the JJittites were, they certainty were not closely 
altied to Canaanites, The name itself designates, 
as already intimated, a promiscuous group of 
peoples whose settlements at one time eovered o 
good portion of the interior of Asia Minor, whose 
cniture and general charaeter have little in common 
with Cunaanites, The importance o1 the Hittite 
settlements in Syria adjaeent to the territory 
covered by Canaanitish groups has led te the 
mention of Iteth, by the side of Zidon, as an 
ollshoot of Canaan. It thus appears that the 
second gronp—the Lamites—represents a greater 
mixture of totally distinet races than we encoun- 
tered in the case of the Japhethites. [bamites, 
Semites, Aryans, and Turanians are thrown to- 
gether without any seruples. 

3. The remainder of the chapter, vv.7*"*3, is taken 
up with the favoured group—the Shemites. It is 
evident from a superticial survey of the list that it 
eannot originally linve belonged to the preceding 
enrolment of nations. One and the same writer 
would not have placed Assyria with Cushites (v.24), 
and a few verses later on made Assyria an offshoot 
of Shem (v.~). Nor is it conceivable that in one 
part of a document the Lydians should have been 
placed with Egypt (v.') and in another with Aram 
(vi). Again (vy. we encounter Sheba and 
avilah among the sons of Shem, whereas in v.7 
they are gronped with Cushites. Quite peeuliar 


to this third section of the cliapter is also the long 


Withont foundation, we mnst perforce conelude | 


that Cushites settled in large muimbers on the 
western coast of Arabia from the southern ex- 
trenlity to a point considerably north. Similarly, 
in the subdivisions of Egypt (vv.* '*) the eertainly 
that the LEuABIM are Libyans, and that PatTimros 
is Upper Egypt, justifies the conclusion that the 
NAPHTUHIM and CASLUMIM are to be songlit in 
northern Afrien, even though the precise iden- 
tification is still doubtful. The introduetion of 
the Philistines in v.44 is, without much question, 
a gloss which has been inserted into the text at 
the wrong place. It would come appropriately 
after the mention of the CAM TORIM,— Le. probably 
Cretans (see nbove),-and the gloss itself, which 
connects the Philistines with Caphtor, rests upon 
the traditions embodied in such passages as Dt 2%, 
Jer 47%, Am 97. There, again, the bitter hostility 
between the Hebrews and the Philistines appears 
to have been the factor which prompted the 
association of the Cretans and Philistines with the 
descendants of Llamites, me toe 
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i starts with another son, JOKTAN. 


venealogical cliain—Arpachshad, Shelah, Eber, 
Peleg, and Joktan,—whereas, in the ease of the 
Japhetlites and Uamites, at most a double ehain 
is tnrnished. The tonger chain, in the case of the 
Shemites, suggests a relationship between this 
section of the tenth chapter and sueh a chain as is 
fonnd in the eleventh chapter. Here as a matter 
of fact we have the ‘doublet’ of our section, for 
vv.l0-20 present a genealogical table of Shemites 
introduced as a preface to the narrative of Abra- 
ham, Comparing these two lists, it will be found 
that the Shemites in the narrower sense consist of 
two branches which meet in the series Arpachshad, 
Shelah, Eber. With the latter the division begins, 
the Abrahamitic group tracing descent to PELEG, 
one of the sons of Kher, while the other branch 
In Gn WR 
the subdivisions of Joktan are yviven, and the 
section thus complements the genealovzieal ehain 
of the Pelegites in the lth chapter. ‘There is no 
difienlty in determining the region where the 
Writer places these two branches of Sheimites, or, 
more strictly speaking, Mberites. The descendants 
of Peleg are represented by the Aramenno setrle- 
ments along the Euphrates with the gradual 
extension of these groups into the district to both 
sides of the Jordan, while the Joktanites represent 
those who passed on to the sonth and west of 
Arabia. The situation of Sheba and Havilah has 
already heen referred to. TAZARMAVETH is iden- 
tical with Wadramaut along the southern const ; 
nod TAbORAM, PV ZAL, (hab, and the res¢ must 
likewise be songht in the region of Yemen. Only 
th yrense ol te usp ticrious OPINR is it possible 


gue 


As ollshoots of the Canaanites a large number of 
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that the writer intends to have us take a leap over 
to the Afriean coast (see Peters, Das Land Ophir, 
1902, who has made ont a strong case for locating 
Ophir in the district near the Zambesi river in 
suuthern A friea). 
division of the Shemites corresponds to the cus- 
tomary division of Arabia into Yemen and Sham 
(or Syria), the ‘right’ and the ‘left’ land, or, as it 
was mistranslated by Latin writers, Arabia Feliz 
and Arabia Jnfeliz. Gn 1021, where Shem is 
referred to as the ‘father’ of all ‘the sons of 
Eber,’ reveals the real sentiment underlying the 
genealogical lists of vv.4-29 and 1120-25, 
branches—the Velegites and Joktanites—comprise 
these groups which, in his opinion, are genuine 
Shemites, the only Shemites worth speaking of 
aceording to his view, though perhaps not the only 
ones he knew of. The inclusion of south Arabian 
tribes is rather signifieant, and strenethens the 
thesis maintained at the bezinning of this article, 
which makes central Arabia the starting-point for 
Semitie emigration in two directions. However 
this may be, it would appear that a later writer, 
not satished with this narrow scope given to the 
Shemites, saw fit to add as separate subdivisions 
Elam, Assyria, Lud, and Aram, embracing what 
he eonsidered the Mesupotamian braneh of the 
Shemites, Elam being to the east of Mesopotamia, 
Assyria the general term for Mesopotamia itself, 
Aram the designation for the district to the west 
of Assyria, while Lub (following upon Arpaehshad) 
is one of the puzzles in the ehapter. The identifica- 
tion with Lydia is ont of the question. That it 
may be some textual errur—iwe-Lud being super- 
induced by the Arpachshud yalad of v.4—is not 
impossible. 1f, however, the reading be aecepted 
as curreet, the most natural suggestion would be 
to place Lud to the north or north-east of Mesopo- 
tania. The attempts to identify ARPACHSHAD 
have hitherto failed. Even Cheyne’s proposal 
(ZATIW xvii. (1897) 190) to separate the term into 
two words, 978 (“A rep = Arapelha) and 122 (Kashed = 
Chaldwa), which is the most plausible of the many 
sugeestions oflered, does not commend itself; 


toughly speaking, the twofold | 


The two | 
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triets, for, as a matter of faet, the distinetion 
between Babylonia and Assyria was at all times 
maintained. The omission is intentional, and simi- 
Jarly the inclusion of Elam among the descendants 
of Noali’s favourite son is also dwelt upon with 
intent. There can be little doubt that Elam 
is merely another designation for Persia in the 
mind of the writer. The reign of Cyrus, with 
whom brighter times for the Judean exiles set in, 
Was a sutlicient reason for glorifying Persia at the 
expense ot Babylonia. The writer was willing to 
permit the hated Babylon to be founded by a 
descendant of Ham, but Persia belongs to the 
favoured race; and Assyria, which for more than a 
eentury liad been mercly a name without snbstance, 
eould also be magnanimously ineluded, since con- 
sistency demanded that the country adjacent to 
Persia should belong to the same group. The 
writer, however, takes his revenge npon Babylonia, 
ignoring the name entirely and substituting that of 
her own hated rival Assyria. We are therefore 
brought down to the end of the Exile for the 
addition of the Mesupotamian branch of the sons 
of Shem. Once more we observe that ethnic 
affinity is an unimportant factor in the grouping— 
geugraphical proximity counts tirst, and natural 
preterences and dislikes seeond. Still, in the case 
of the ‘sons of Shem’ as in that of the Japhethites, 
it so happens that all those ennmerated go together 
cthmieally. With the exception of the Elamites, 
who are Aryans, the members of all three branehes 
of Shemites are also to be grouped as subdivisions 
of a single raee, only that it must be borne in mind 
that not all the snbdivisions are enumerated ; and 
that some whith unquestionably belong here, e.g. 
the Canaanites with their numerous branehes, are 
to be found in the Hamitie division, while some of 
these in the Japhethite group, not yet definitely 
identified, may likewise turn out to be members of 
the Shemitic race. See also following artiele. 

In this survey, necessarily defective, of the 
important tenth chapter of Genesis, the chief aim 
has een to present. the view taken of the races of 


| the ancient world by a Hebrew writer, or, more 


and it would appear, indeed, that Arpachshad is no | 


more a district than Sheba, Eber, or Peleg, but 
in reality only the name preserved by tradition of 
some ancient group to which the Eberites traced 
their descent. If this Le so, the name is out of 
place in y., and has either been introduced hy the 
writer, whose chief aim it was toadd Elam, Assyria, 
and Aram as a Mesopotamian branch of Shemites 
tu the sonth Arabian and Syriae- Palestinian 
branehes, or has in reality been bronght in by an 
error, 7) WwI=9N (¥,"*) being a ‘donblet’ of re320~1 
a> (v.23), At all events, it appears to be clear 
that Elam, Assyria, and Aram represent a third 
Shemitie braneh added by some writer to the 
original twofold division, Of the subdivisions of 
Aram—Uz, []ul, Gether, and Mash—WUz, though 
not detinitely marked oti, is the region of Hauran, 
extending, however, eonsiderably to the south; 
MaAsuH (for which 1 Ch DP? has Meshech) may be 
identical with the Mons Masius between Armenia 
and Mesopotamia, while Hun and GETHER are 
altogether vbscure, and it would be idle to hazard 
any conjeetures at present. 

The addition of Aram narrows still farther the 
seope of the Pelegites, who are thus practically 
eonlined to the gronps of Hebrews in Palestine 
and their neighbours direetly to the east of the 
Jordan. The omission of Babylonia in this addi- 
tion of a Mesopotainian branch is an index to the 
age of the writer who added it. Not, indeed, that 


we are to conclude that le belongs to the period | 


when the supremaey of Assyria over the sonth was so 
undisputed as to justify the application of « Assyria’ 


exaetly, by Hebrew writers. Two features stand 
out prominently in this view—lirstly, the breadth 
of the writers’ horizon ; secondly, their inditlerenee 
to the ethnic relationships among the peoples 
grouped together. The main factors in determining 
this group are, avain, two—-(1) geographical aflinit Me 
and (2) natural dislikes. 1t is the combination of 
these two factors that leads to many of the incon- 
sistencies in the grouping that we have noted. 
The writers are not merely interested in those races 
with which the Nebrews have eome in eontact, but 
extend their view to those which stand outside of 
this limit, and yet they do not pass farther than 
Elam and Armenia in the east ; the western limits 
are the islands of the Mediterranean siljaeent. to 
the southern and western coasts of Asia Minor; 
they take in all of northern Africa, and embrace 
Arabia from the extreme south up to the moun- 
tains of Syria. The aim of the writers being to 
include all mankind, the limitations of the chapter 
fairly represent the bounds of historieal know- 
ledge at the time of composition. The races of the 
OT in the larger sense, and as revealed by this 
chapter, eover the civilized States grouped around 
the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and the Persian 
Gulf, together with the less cultured races and 
iribes of this district. While the tenth chapter of 
Genesis occupies a uniqne place in the UT by virtue 
of the large number of races and peoples enumer- 
ated, yet the prophets furnish the proof that the 
knowledge evidenced ly this ehapter was not 
exceptional. A trait of the great prophets is their 
fondness for including jn their view many other 


to the northern and southern Mesopotamian dis- | nations besides the people whom they addressed, 
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SEMITES RY 


The Book of Amos opens (vhs. 1. 2) with a series of 
denunciations of a variety of districts: Damascus, 
Gaza, Tyre, Edom, Ammon, Moab being introduced 
as a means of heivhtening the dramatic etleet when 
Judah and Israel are reached. Isaiah (els. 11-23), 
Jeremiah (46-51), and Wzekiel (21-82 and 3s. 3) 
similarly have a series of ‘ oracles’ directed agninst 
nations near to and remote from the Hebrews, and 
in nddition to this they incidentally introduce many 
others by way of illustration to their arguments. 
So, ¢.g., Ezk 38 is a miniature reproduction of 
ten 10.) The prophet ennmerates in the course 
of lis oration ioe, Mesheeli, Tubal (v.*), Persia, 
Ethiopia (Cush), Put (v.°), Gomer, Togarmah (v.9), 
Sheba, Dedan, Tarshish (v.28). Elsewhere (eh, 27) 
we encounter Tyre (v.’), Zidon, Arvad (v,%), Persia, 
Lud, and Put (v."), Javan, Tubal, Mesheeh, 
Tovarmah, Dedan, Aram (vv.'0!), Arabia, Sheba, 
Raamah, Eden, Assyria (vv.°"), Through these 
references, the explanation of the races mentioned 
in ten 10 is considerably advanced, though new 
prohlems are also presented hy the mention of 
nations not otherwise known, So in the two 
chapters of Ezekiel under consideration we en- 
counter for the first. time Lersia, Arabia, and also 
Eden.* ‘Fhe omission of Persia in the Genesis list 
(though referred to probably in the supplemental 
mention of Elam) has already been commented 
upon. In the case of ARABIA, it is the name 
rather than the race that is new; while EpEN— 
corresponding, perhaps, to Bit-tdiné in cunciform 
literature and occurring with ARAN and CANNER 
(probably an error for Calneh)— is covered in 
Genesis by Assyria and Babylonia. 

More important, however, than the variation in 
nomenclature and the additions, to be gathered 
from the prophetieal orations, to the ethnologienl 
phases of the OT, is the cireumstance that the 
prophets in question should have an acquaintance 
with so many raees. The prophets wonld not have 
referred to these many nations had they not been 
certain of being understood hy the peoyle to whom 
they address themselves. From this point of view, 
the prophetieal Looks reveal the existence of an 
international intercourse in ancient times on a 
much larger seale than is ordinarily supposed. 
The tenth chapter of Genesis is an illustration of 
this ceneral acquaintance with the races of a eon- 
siderable seetion of the ancient world ; and while 
the list rests in part ona theoretical basis, and is 
prepared for a scholastie purpose, yet it cannot he 
doubted, in view of the evidence furnished hy the 
prophetical hooks, that a majority of the peoples 
there mentioned are races with whith, either 
politically or commercially, the Hebrews came into 
direct contact. 

In this way the treatment of the races of the 
OT resolves itself, after all, into a consideration 
mainly of those associated with the Hebrews. 


While, therefore, the distinction made at the be- | 


ginning of this article may Le maintained [(a@) the 
subdivisions of the Semitic race and of the pre- 
Isrnelitish inhabitants of Palestine, (2) the non- 
Semitic and mixed races with whom the contact was 
less constant and in many cases less close where it 
did exist], the races introdueed from the purely 
theoretical point of view forma comparatively small 
minority. To be sure, the underlying principle of 
the chief source for the larger view of ort ethnology 
which divides the whole of mankind into three 
divisions is deprived by modern ethnological in- 
vestigation of its scientific vue, The reees enu- 
merated under each one of these divisions do not, 
as we have seen, necessarily form a homogeneous 


* Gebal, Damascus, and Melbon also occur In ch, 27, but as 
names merely of citics, and necd not theretore be taken mto 
coneideration. Sa Zidon (27%) is covered by Canaan and by Tyre 
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group. ‘The distribution being controlled largely 
by the geovraphienl factor, it was net te be ex- 
ee that this should be the ease, quite apart 
rom the fact that an ancient writer could hardly 
be expected to have the ethnological attainments 


required for such a method of grouping, Asoo 
vonspectus, however, of races hnown to the 
lebrews, largely through contact and in part 


through learned tradition, the tenth chapter of 
Genesis not only retains its intrinsie value, but 
serves as an indispensable aid in supplementing the 
ethnolovical material, furnished incidentally by the 
niurrative which follows the remarkable history of 
the Hebrews, from the early time of the departure 
of the first group from the Euphrates Valley 
through the nomadic period, with its frequent 
chines of residence, on to the conquest of Pales- 
tine and the growth of the federation of Hebrew 
tribes inte a nation in the full sense of the word, 
with a distinet political organization, down tu the 
political decline and fall of this people, whieh sur- 
Vived inn strange way even the loss uf national 
inde pendenes, 
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Morris JAstiow, ot. 

SEMITES.—The term Sentite (Sheant:), forming 
the adjective Semitic (Shemiter), ix derived from | 
the patriarch Shem, who in the Bk. of Genesis is 
| named as the ancestor of most of the peoples known 
to ethnolosists and now popularly designated as 
‘Semites.’ The account ot Shem and his descend- 
ants in Gn J0 is partly genealogical and partly 
geographical, and does not exactly correspond to 
‘a scientific classification. Vlenee we take the 
family tree of Genesis as the starting-point of our 
linqniry rather than as an exhaustive summary, 
| None the Jess, any description or discussion of the 
py 


Semites as a whole must have chiefly a bibheal 
interest, and that for two main reasons. In the 
lirst place, the actors in and makers of Bille his- 
tory were Semites, who did their decds and said 
their say within the Semitic realm. Further, the 
truth of God, as it is revealed in the ible, was 
not mercly conveyed to the world through an out- 
ward Seiitie channel; it was monlided in Semitic 
ininds, coloured by the venius ef Semitic speech, 
and put te the proof for the education of the world 
in Semitie hearts and lives, It is perhaps enough 
in this connexion to remind the reader that Moses, 
David, Elijah, Amos, Hosen, Isaiah, Jeremiah, St. 

| Jehn, St. Pant, and the Son of Man Himself, were 
Semites. ‘The religions and moral signilicance of 

the race thus indiented may be further illustrated 
by citing the fact that Vigdath-pileser, Nebuchad- 

Leagan; and Mailed gre the only Semites of the 
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pre-Christian time whose names stand for wor)l- 
moving achievements outside the realm of religion 
and morals. 

The principal list of the deseendants of Shem 
appearsin Gn 107°, This whole table proceeds from 
one source, J, except that, aceording to the critics, 
v.¥, whieh gives a list of the sons of Shem, belongs 
to P. These immediate deseendants are Elam, 
Asshnr, Arpachshad, Lud, and Aram. Of these 
names the third and fourth are unfortunately 
obscure, and it would be unprofitable to disenss 
here the various explanations that have been 
offered, Lud is generally sujrposed to stand for 
Lydia; but the reason for sucl) an enormons 
interval of separation from the other Semitic 
peoples is far to seek. Possibly this brief word 
(71> from 75) very early underwent some change, 
and does not represent the original. It is almost 
certain that this is the ease with Arpachshad, since 
the latter half of the word is the stem of Aasdim 
(but see p. 82°), the Heh. word for Chaldwans, 
who lived in Lower Babylonia. The whole word, 
thus assumed to be moditied in MT, would natur- 
ally stand for a portion of the territory to the 
N.W. of the Persian Gulf.* The first in the list, 
Elam, though historically non-Semitie, must have 
had many Semitie immigrants. <Asshur is the 
well-known people and eountry of Assyria. The 
Jast named of the sons of Shem is Aram, that 
is, the Aramewans. The sons of Aram are next 
enumernted (v.%). Thereafter the interest is con- 
eentrated upon the progeny of Arpachshad. His 
yrandson is ber, who is not only the ancestor of 
the Hebrews, as is fully detailed by P in eh. 11, 
but also of the Arabs (10%), We may now 
attempt a present-day view of the descendants of 
Shein, referring to any of the lists of Genesis as 
oceasion demands, and thus working back from 
the known facts of modern research instead of 
attempting to work downward from the indistinct 
hints of tradition. 

i, CLASSIFICATION OF THE SEMITES.—The surest 
token of racia] attnity is ordinarily the possession 
of a common lanenuage or of closely related idioms. 
It is not an infalhble test ; for it may happen that 
through inherent weakness or stress of fortune a 
tribe or a nation may be absorbed by another, and 
loxe its own form of speech. On the other hand, 
it very rarely bappens that a race predominant in 
numbers or politiea] influence loses its Janguage and 
adopts that of an inferior or degenerating race. 
Hence, while even the exclusive use, by a Jarge 
community, of a given language or dialect does not 
necessarily indicate that the race is unmixed, it 
may be reasonably held that the predominating 
racial element in that community oricinally spoke 
the eurrent Janguage. Again, as rewards the de- 
grees of relationship between kindred peoples, it 
should be remembered that the most valid kind 
of linenistic evidence is that allorded by the eom- 
mon possession of grammatical or structural ele- 
ments, and of terms for the most fundamental ideas 
and the most indispensable or rndimentary arts and 
applianees of life. These simple and elementar 
working principles are far-reaching in their apph- 
cation, and will need to be taken into account in 
all that is said, either as to the original Semitic 
race and its Jangnave, or as to any of the deriva- 
tive races and their languages or dialeets. 

On the evidence of language and of historical 


* Some such people seems necessary here, since Arpachshad is 
indicated as the ancestor of Arameans and Arahs alike, and the 
region in qnestion is their natural dividing-point. Moreover, it 
was peopled also by Seimites from the earliest known period. 
Confirmation of this view is afforded by the fact that, according 
to v.2, Peleg, ‘in whose days the earth was divided,’ was a 
descendant of Arpachshad, while the reference to the dividing 
of the earth points to Bahylonia as the place of his residence, 
according to 1129, which is also the production of J. 
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distribution combined, these peoples are made to 
fall into two great divisions, the Northern and 
the Sowthern Semites. Roughly speaking, the 
Southern branch of the family had its permanent 
and proper home in the peninsula of Arabia ; while 
the Northern division was ineluded in the region 
hounded on the N. by the modern Kurdistan, on 
the W. by the Mediterranean, and on the E. by 
modern Persia. We have, however, except from 
linguistie induction, no indication of a time when 
either the Northern or the Southern division 
fornied by itself a homogeneous whole, mueh less 
of the presumptive earher stage when all Semitss 
together were comprised in a single community. 
On the contrary, our earliest archaological evidence 
reveals to us these regions as vecnpied by several 
families or groups more or less nearly related. 
Thns, while Arabia has Jong been known as the 
home of a single people, though of many tribes, 
speaking a common language, the earlier record is 
of peoples speaking and writing distinet though 
closely related languages. Similarly, the Northern 
division, as far back as we ean see through the 
mists of antiquity, is found to be made up of dis- 
tinct families. A tentative comprehensive group- 
ing may be made as follows :— 
Northern Arabians. 


SOUTHERN SEMITES - Sabeans. 
(Abyssinians). 


Babylonians and Assyrians, 
Arainzans, 

Canaanites. 

(Hebrews). 


The above classification would deseribe the distri- 
bution of the Semites as a race during that period 
of ancient history when they were the ruling power 
of the world, roughly speaking from B.c. 2000 to 
nc. 500. It should be added that the hypothe.is 
of a Southern branch is surer than that of a distinet 
Northern group, and that some scholars (as 1lommel] 
and Zimumern) prefer to assume an East-Semitie 
division—Assyro-labylonian, and a West-Semitie 
—Aramiean, Canaanite, Arabo-Abyssinian. It is, 
indeed, so ditheult to unify the Assyrian, the 
Aramaic, and the Canaanitie languages, that if we 
were to use linguistic data alone, it would, for 
working purposes, be allowable to assume these 
four separate units: Assyro-Babylonian, Aram@an, 
Canaanite, and Arabo-Abyssinian. 

(A) SOUTHERN SEMITES.—(a) Northern Arabi- 
ans.—TVhe term ‘ Arab,’ which at present connotes 
the only survivors on any large scale of the Semitic 
races, Was originally of very restricted significance. 
Ancient usage confines 1t to a comparatively 
smal] district in the north of the peninsula E. of 
Palestine, extending sometimes over the centre of 
the Syro-Arabian desert. In this sense the word is 
used in the Assyr. inscriptions, in OT (e.g. 2 Ch 
V7}? 2135 G2 oGT, Ik: 13h ai ergo, ONGlle 7, 
Ezk 277), as well as in the lately discovered 
Mincean inscriptions. It was not till shortly before 
the Christian era that it was enlarged so far as 
to imelude the whole of the peninsula.* Besides 
the ‘Arabs,’ there were several other important 
ancient communities in N. Arabia. Most of these 
are embraced under the names of the descendants 
of Keturah (‘ the incense-bearer’), and of Ishmael, 
in Gn 25 and 1 Ch 18, We may cite as of his- 
torieal fame Midian, the northe:n Sheba (ef. Job 
1%), Dedan, Asshur (Gn 25% 38), Nebaioth, Kedar, 
Dumah, Massa (cf. Pr 30! 31°), Tema, and Jetur. 
The general distinetion between Keturah and 
Ishmael is that the latter stretehed farther to the 
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* This extension came abont largely through the fact that the 
original ‘Arahs’ were the most important trihe living in the 
neighbourhood of the Greek and Koman possessions in Syria and 
Mesopotamia. The classical writers use the name not only in 
the narrower but also inthe wider sense, ¢.g. Herod. iii. 107. 
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east and south. Aceording to Gn 25)*, the tents of 
Ishmael were pitched as far east as Ilavilal on the 
south-west border of Babylonia (Gn 2%). In the 
west, however, Lheir several routes interseceted and 
their pasture-crounds were contiguous, Dumah 
(Is 21") and Massa, Ishmaclites, lay in the path 
of the Keturites, Midgan, Dedan, and Asshur. 
But these by no means exhaust the entegory of N. 
Arabians. We must fairly include those of the 
‘Edomites’? who are historically and locally Arabs. 
Thus not only Teman but Amalek is reckoned to 
Edom in Gn 3862?%, Furthermore, towards the 
east side of the desert. is the great tribe or country 
of Mash, which with Uz, the home ot Job in the 
west, is allotted to the Aramawans in Gn 10*, 
thouvh, according to tin 36%, the latter is given to 
the Morite Edomites. The explanation of the 
anomaly comes froin the important fact that the 
Aramivauns, who, as a rule, did not wander in 
ancient times far from the valley of the Euphrates, 
stretched ont in certnin regions favourable to 
pasturage, to mix and mingle with the more purely 
nomadie tribes of the desert. 

(b) Sebwans.—We call the ancient inhabitants 
of S.W. Arabia Sabwans, leeanse this people 
created the most powerful and extensive kingdom 
of all that region. Many other tribes, however, 
sometimes their subjeets, also flourished. Among 
these were the Katabanians, direetly north of 
Aden, and the Ilimyarites to the east. The latter 
were so important that scholars formerly ealled the 
ancient S.W. Arabians generally by their name, 
Neeent researches, however, which have disclosed 
elaborate architectural remains, and brought to 
Enrope hundreds of inscriptions, the work of 
Salbivans, more than confirm the aneient fame of 
Sheba, and vindicate its claim, not only to a wide 
commerce and « productive soil, but to an in- 
thuential empire as well.* A branch of the same 
people formed a less known nation, whose reeently 
ound inseriptions have suddenly brought it into 
vreat prominence—the Mineans. The proper home 
ot this people was the west coast of Arabia between 
Yemen and Mecea. That they were not identical 
with the Sabeans proper is abundantly proved. 
Their language is, in fact, a distinct finda of the 
S. Arabian or ‘Saban.’ Their inscriptions are 
found over a very wide range of the west country, 
from the heart of Yemen itself to the very borders 
of Palestine. Their abundance, as well as the eon- 
tents of some of them, show that both regions alike 
were then subject to them. That was, however, 
hefure the rise of the Sabwan power, and there- 
fore long hefore the Christian cra. ‘They are 
possibly alluded to in } Ch 4", 2 Ch 267, where the 
word employed (cyst) reminds us of the original 
name Malin, See, further, art. SNEBA in vol, iv. 

(e) Lbyssinians.—Vhis term is more appropriate 
than the current ‘Ethiopians,’ since that is the 
proper designation of the people of the Nile Valley 
above the First Cataract, in other words the bibl 
cal Cushites. That is to say, the Ethiopians are 
an African race, while the Abyssinians are funda- 
mentally Semitic. Ata very early date, far earlier 
than is generally supposed, 2 migration from SW, 
Arnhia, of a people closely akin to the Salxvans 
and Minwans, was made over the narruw sea to 
the cooler and healthier region of the Abyss. 
highlands. tere they developed a community 
which Jong remained uninfluenced by Afmenn 
elements, and cherished close relations with the 
Arabian mother - land. 


Its principal seat was | 


Aksum, the centre of a powerful monarchy, which | 


*Its ancient capital was Ma'rib, though San‘A, three days’ 
journey to the west, wasa city of greater renown, and is the 
present capital of Yemen. Thos the Sabwan kingdom long 
comprised the whole of Tihama, the.8.$V. cyastlaned of Arabia. 
Ht also extended itself far both to tie €ast wxt Ure my 
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at Jeneth, in the 4th cent. A... conquered, and 
for a time held, Yemen and W, Arabia,” The 
Abyssinians have long since censed to be a pure 
Semitic race or to spenk a pure Semitic hom ; 
thongh ‘Ethiopic,’ as their language is called, is 
still their sacred tongue; and the Semitic type is 
still umaistukable in a large seetion of the popnia- 
tion. 

The attempt thus made to bring the Southern 
Senites under distinct gronpings ts only approxi: 
ately successful. Besides the tribes already enumer- 
ated, many others are found, particularly in’ the 
S.E. and k. of Arabia, which, thongh Semites, hive 
at least no permanent historical association with 
any of the groups. Very interesting, however, is 
the tabulation in Gin te’, wine brings the most 
prominent of these remaining commuuities under 
one entegory. Thus, mnoug the sens of Joktan 
son of Kher, we nd, alone with [azarmaveth, 
the modern IIadramaut, or the coastlind east of 
Yemen, also Sheba and, to our surprise, OPHIR 
and ITAVILAH. Unfortunntely, the remaining nine 
tribes or localities cannot as yet be absolutely iden- 
tified. But inasmuch as Uphir is almost eertainly 
to be found on the E. eoast of Arabia, and Mavilah 
SAV. of Babylonia (but sce above, p. 51°), the pre- 
sumption is that they represent families interme- 
diate between these remotely separated distriets. 
In brief, the summation seems te point to a close 
connexion between the N.E., E., 5., and SW. 
inhabitants of ancient Arabia. Furthermore, the 
brotherhood of Joktan and Eber, the father of 
Pelee and grandson of Arpachshad, points to a 
tradition of kinship between the ancient Baby- 
lonians and the remotest S. Arabians. These are 
matters deserving serions nttention, 

(B) Tue NORTHERN SEMITES.—Of far more 
importance to the Bible student than the Arabians 
ant Abyssinians is the Northern branch of the 
Semitic family. Mortunately, it is also not very 
dificult to indieate the several divisions of the 
Northern Semites, and their local distribution. 
Taking them up in the order of their prinary 
settlements from cast te west, we have first to 
do with those dwelling by the lower waters of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. 

(a) Babylonians and Assyrians.—In that region 
which Gn 2 deseribes as the cradle of the human 
race, lived a people whose history, traced not 
simply in their language, but also in their arehi- 
tectural remains, and even in their literary monu- 
ments, goes back to a period far beyond any other 
knewn to men. We call this people summarily 
Babylonian, from the name of the great historic: 
capital. But Babylon or Babel did net come inte 
prominence till about B.C. 2250, We have to regard 
the whole surrounding country as having been, 
for centuries and even millenninms before that 
era, divided up among a number of city States, 
having a longer or shorter history of narrower or 
wider dominion. ‘These communities we have also 
to consider essentially Semitie. The hypothesis 
of a so-called ‘Sumerian’ civilization and * Sumer: 
ian’ language, preeeding the rise of the Semites, 
is in its enrrent form the result of basty and 
superticial theorizing, and the present writer is 
convineed! that it will have to be essentially modi- 
fied. As neighbours to the Semites, and more or 
less mingling with them from time to time, were 
a foreign people, probably more than one gt Bh 
who contributed some important elements to their 
inytholowzy and civie life, with corresponding terms 
to their language. Who they were and whence 

“That they were separated from the Minwans and Salwans 
at a very remote period is proved by the fact that ther lan- 
guage, (hough more akin to the Salwvan than ix the Aralae, 


in vet quite distinct from the former, whose Written characters 
it borrowed, while it is also muelh less closely related Vo the 
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they eame cannot as yet be said. Possibly they 
were of a race akin to the Elamites across the 
Tigris, or to the Kassites of the highlands to 
the north of Elam. The name ‘Sumerian’ as 
applied to them is, in any case, a misnomer ; and 
the supposed Sumerian language is possibly only 
the Semitic DBabylonian, or ‘Assyrian,’ written 
aceording to a system developed alongside of the 
popular syHahie from the original ideographiec, and 
preserving the essential features of the latter. 
There are, it is true, many phenomena of tlris 
peculiar idiom which such an hypothesis does not 
explain. Onthe other hand, no one has yet suc- 
ceeded in constructing a reasonable or consistent 
grammar of the supposed language, though good 
material is abundant. Until this is done, the 
Semitic has a right of possession, preearious though 
it may be. Many invasions of Dabylonian terri- 
tory were made hy non-Semitie peoples from the 
most ancient times, especially Elanites and MXass- 
ites, but the language, the religion, both State and 
popniar, and the civilization as a whole, remained al- 
ways essentially Semitie down to the time of Cyrus 
and the Persians. Distinctive of the Babylonians, 
although adopted by other people, was their mode 
of writing in wedge-like characters, which, how- 
ever, is far from representing the original idco- 
graphs. J)istinctive of them especially were their 
eulture, their inventive genius, their intellectual 
enterprise and love of knowledge. They were 
thus not only prominent among the Semites, but 
were also the most intluential of all the peoples 
of antiquity, except the Hebrews, Greeks, and 
Romans. Indeed, when we consider their carly 
development among the races of men, and the 
indirect influence of their genuine ideas, we may 
regard them fairly enough as the primary intel- 
lectual movers of the world. 

The Assyrians were of the same race as the 
Babylonians, and in all probability an oftshoot 
from them. The name is derived from the city of 
Asshur, which was founded at an unknown early 
date on the west of the Tigris just above its 
eoniluence with the Lower Zab, which formed 
the normal southern boundary of the kingdom 
of Assyria. The Assyrians used the Bab. lan- 
guage in its purity. Indeed we usually call this 
Jangnage ‘Assyrian,’ because it was principally 
from the monuments of Assyria, and not from 
those of Babylonia, that our knowledge of it was 
first obtained, towards the middle of the 19th 
century. Unhke Babylonia, which contained 
many large cities, Assyria proper had but few, 
the principal being Nineveh and the surrounding 
fortresses. The Assyrians had virtually the same 
institutions as the Babylonians, with many of 
the same deities, and the same modes of worship. 
They were inferior to them in intellectual enter- 
prise and culture, but sujerior in the military art, 
and in capacity for organization. They would 
appear, moreover, to have suffered less from the 
irruptions of outsiders, and therefore to have pre- 
served, on the whole, a more purely Scmitie racial 
type. It should be venient however, that the 
iblical lists make out the Assyrians and a portion 
of the Babylonians to have been of Cushite descent 
(Gn 10° !*), perhaps in view of the mixture of races 
that had gone on in Babylonia (but ef. also p. $1*). 
According to the same account (v."), Assyria 
was settled from Babylonia. See, further, artt. 
ASSYPIA and BDARYLONIA in vol. 1. 

(b) The Arameans.—The second great division 
of the Northern Semites, the biblical ‘ Aram,’ had 
as its proper home a much larger range of country 
than any of the others. Within historical times 
the Avam:eans had their settlements at various 
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points on both sides of the Lower Tigris, to the | 


in Syria south as far as Palestine. Indeed it is 
impossible to say with certainty what was their 
original centre. They seem to have been equally 
at home herding cattle for the markets of Babylon, 
driving caravans along the Euphrates, or holding 
bazaars in the crowded cities of Harran and Dam- 
ascus. A partial explan&tion of their ubiquity 
and versatility is found in their genius for trade 
and commerce. They were par excellence the 
travellers and negotiators of the ancient East. 
What the Phoenicians achieved by sea, they with 
almost equal enterprise and persistence attained 
on the land. To them was largely due the 
commercial and intellectual interchange between 
Babylonia and Assyria on the one hand, and the 
western States, particularly Phoenicia, on the other, 
They had their trading posts even in Asia Minor, 
through which the Greek cities appear to have 
obtained much of their knowledge of letters and 
the liberal arts. 

lt is joxsible to make certain restrictions of 
the general fact of the wide extension of the 
Arameans, Until the 12th cent. B.c. they are not 
found in large settlements west of the Euphrates, 
though doubtless many isolated expeditions had 
fron time to time crossed the River. They ap- 
peared in great numbers, with huge herds of 
cattle, upon the grazing grounds within reach of 
the Bah. cities. They also formed numerous settle- 
ments on the upper nuiddle course of the Euphrates, 
especially on the left bank, and between that river 
and the Chabor. Here was Mesopotamia proper, 
the Aram-naharaim (or ‘ Aram of the two Hivers’) 
Here also was Harran, a city of enormous 
antiquity, held in historical times principally by 
Aranieans. After the fall of the Hittite dominion 
in Syria, Aram. immigration hither went on 
apace, and Carchemish, Arpad, Aleppo, Hamath, 
Zohah, and, last and greatest of all, Damascus, 
were colonized and enriched by them. In the 
time of David (c. 1000 B.c.) they are found lirmly 
planted in Syria (2S 8). From the 10th to the 
Sth cent. B.C. decisive importanee attached to the 
réle of the ‘ Aramzeans of Damascus’ (the ‘Syrians’ 
of EV). But their westward career did not end 
with the political decay of Damascus. — by the 3rd 
eent. B.c. Palestine, which politically had become 
in suceession Babylonian, Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Neo-Babylonian, Persian, and Greek, spoke popu- 
larly an Aram. idiom. After the rise of Christi- 
anity and the complete destruction of the Jewish 
State, the Jewish church perpetuated one dialect 
of Aramaic and the Christian Semites another. 
The Euphrates was the general dividing-line be- 
tween W. and E. Aramaic, just as it had for many 
centuries parted the two main divisions into which 
the Aram. race had fallen. The vitality of Aram- 
aism is attested by the fact that, while the popular 
dialects of Syria and Mesopotamia soon yielded to 
Arabic after the establishment of Islam in the 7th 
cent. A.D., Syriac, the principal E. Aramaic dialect, 
tlourished as a literary language till the 13th cent., 
long after all traces of Aram. political influence 
had completely disappeared. See, further, art. 
ARAM in vol. 1, 

(c) Canaanites.—For want of a better term, we 
give this name to the pre-Hebrew inhabitants of 
Palestine and Phoenicia, with their descendants, 
We class them as Semitic by reason of their 
lancuage, their civil institutions, and their 
religion, all of which reveal the purest type of 
Semitism. It is true that the Pheenicians of the 
coastland differed surprisingly from the inhabit- 
ants of the interior in their pursuits and mental 
habits. But common to both are ‘the language of 
Canaan’ (Is 19%8), and analogous forms of Laal- 
worship. As to their place of departure from the 


west of the Lower Euphrates, in Mesopotamia, andy/ common, catuping ground of the Semites we are 
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again left to the widest sort of inference.* Of 
interest is the question as to the direction from 


which the Canuunites exnmme into their historieal | 


abiding-place. The answeris: from the north or 
east; for it they had come from the south they 
would have spoken Arabic, or some dialect of South 
Semitic nearly akin to Arabic. That they were 
not the primitive inhabitants of Palestine is 
clear from the Bible statements as well as other 
evidenee. We may tor convenience call the earher 
residents ‘Amorites,’ a people whose antiqnity 
may be inferred from the name ‘Land of the 
Amorites,’ given to the country in the remotest 
times by the Babylonians, The Amorites were 
possibly not Semitic. The most significant faet 
about them is that there is no indication that 
they ever oceupied the Jower coastland, though 
they had settlements on both sides of the Jordan. 
They snrvived as a community longest in the east, 
where they were finally absorbed by Moabites, 
Ammonites, and the invading Hebrews. 

The most. striking feature of the civie and social 
life of the Canaanites was their residence in small 
city-States, independent of each other, and only con- 
federated, if at all, under stress of common danger. 
This tendency to mutual repulsion was exlibited 
even among the Phen, cities, which, however, 
partly on acconnt of their foreign colonizing ex- 
perience, became more disposed towards voluntary 
federation, The pursuits of the two branches of 
the Canaanites were not more dissimilar than their 
fortunes. While those of the interior remained 
isolated, exclusive, and comparatively uncultured, 
those of the coastland beeame the most ¢cuosmo- 
politan, and, in a material sense, the most directly 
serviceable to mankind of all their race, Wile 
the one did not survive for more than a generation 
or two the Heb, oeeupation of Canaan, the viher, 
in the political world yet noc of it, utilizing and 
subsidizing the great world-powers in the fornt of 
tobute-viving, following their own way to opulence 
and commercial supremacy, survived not only the 
Heb, monarehy, but the Assyr., the Bab., the 
Pers., and even the Macedonian empire, sucenumb- 
ing at Jast to the Roman alone. 

It may be added that the various tnbes men- 
tioned in the Hexateueh as inhabiting Palestine are 
in all probability merely local sulidivisions of the 
Canaanites, and not co-ordinate independent races, 
An exception is made of the Hrrerrks by those 
who hold them to have been immigrants from Syria, 
where they preeeded the Aramienns. It ts a 
matter of surprise that in Gn 10 the Canaanites, 
as well as the people of Middle Babylonia, are 
associated with the people of Upper and Lower 
Eeypt (Cush and Migraim} The explanation, 
probably, is that the Egyptians are partly of 
Semitic origin, and that there existed m Palestine, 
as well as in Babylonia, from very remote times, 
a popniation supposed to be akin to the Egyptians, 
with whorn the later inhabitants mingled. The 
PitLIsTINES were probably a non-Semitie people, 
possibly from the island of Crete, whose settle- 
ment in Palestine was made not earher than the 
l4th or 13th cent. B.C. 

(d) The Hebrews. —Try this name we have to 
understand, not Israel alone, but all the Hebraic 
peoples, ineluding as well the Edomites proper, 
the Moabites and Ammonites, whom the traditions 
of Isrrel with good reason claim as kindred, ‘Their 
Jurger aliliations are not casy to make out, At 
least Israel and Moab spoke ‘Hebrew.’ But this 
was the language of Canaan ; and they may have 

“ As to their places of settlement on the west coastland it 1s 
noteworthy that the Phan, maritime cities extend to the north 


of Lebanon, while (he Cannanites of the interior arc not found 
to a certainty anywhere excopt south of that tnountain ram. 


The opportunitics of trading by scene laitize a Lips 
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local divergence, 
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aequired it by immigration, just as the Edomites 
learned Arabic, Qur best guide is the biblieal 
reeord, according to which Abraham, their common 
aneestor, of the hue of Arpachshad, Eber, and Peleg, 
eame from Ur of the Clinkdces, in the west of the 
Lower Euphrates, ‘This implies Bab. kinship, 
Suto as belonging to a ffl of shepherds he 


was likely to have Aram. associations, since 
Aramwans abounded in all) the neighbouring 
It is in aecordance with this 


| ce SSA 
ivpothesis that we find him sojourning in [arran, 
the great Aran settlement in Mesepotamia, His 
kinared there were always reekoned as Arameans 3 
and the tumediate ancestor of the Israclites, 
theugh born and reared in Canaan, is called a 
‘stray Arannvan’? (Dt 26°) But none of the 
Semites show sneha racinl admixture as do the 
children of Israel. | Primarily of Bab, atlinity, 
their association with the Babylonians is attested 
by the common traditions of these two most highly 
endowed branches of the Semitic race, ‘The rest- 
dence in Egypt did not add any new elements to 
the already acquired Aranivan. Nor does it seem 
probable that all of the Hebrews of Canaan joined 
in the migration to Egypt with the family of 
ut both before and after the permanent 
settlement in Canaan large aeceessions were made 
of Arab. derivation (INemites and others), while 
we have also to take acconnt of the absorption of 
much of the Can. population after the conquest. 
It was therefore not tall shortly before the found- 
ing of the monarchy that the people of Tsracl 
assumed that tixity ot racial type popularly known 
as ‘Hebrew.’ What kept the community tozet her 
through endless vieissitudes of fortune, what still 
vives Israv] even now a Lond of spiritual unity, 
is not purity of race, Dnt steadfastuess oF faith in 
I”, the old-time God of Israel. At the same time 
it is manifest that, so far as descent is concerned, 
the Hebrews must be taken only secondanly as 
one of the divisions of the Northern Semites. 

ii. Hisroky OF THE SEMTES,—It appears, there- 
fore, that we have to reckon with leur primary 
branches of the Semitie stock: Arabians (and 
Sabwans) in the south; Babylonians, -\ranieans, 
Canannites in the north, From the Southern 
branch the Abyssinians are a secondary offshoot ; 
from the Northern, the Hebrews, When we seek 
for the or.ginal home of this oldest of civilized 
races we are pointed to a region in N. Arabia, 
probably not far from the Lower Euphrates. The 
Semitic eivil:zation essentially of nomadic 
origin, ON. Arabia is the geographical centre of 
the race. It is mueh more sikely to have peopled 
the surrounding highlands than to have been 
peopled from them, Phe Arabic language is npon 
the whole nearest the primitive Sem. speech, 
as it is by far the oldest and purest of all living 
tonenes, und its speakers in Arabia belong to the 
oldest and purest of trees. Again, the Egyp. 
language has an important Sem, admixture ; and 
it must have been from Arabia that this element 


is 


was derived, We assume that the Northern 
Semites— Babylonians, Aramaans, Canaanites 


lived Jong together apart from the Arats, who 
tended always to the centre of the desert.* 

The order of divergence seems te have heen as 
follows :—The ancestors of all the Semites re- 
mained in their desert home for an mieetinitely 
long period before the decisive separation took 
place. Very early, however, apparently even before 
the Sem. Janguage was fully developed, a Section 
of the tribes leavened the N, African population 

* The first of all the Semites to forn fixed settlements were 
the Tabylonians. Since the * Hebrew! langunse shows @n the 


whole closer plmnehe relations with the Asin’ than does 
the Aramuaie, it follaws that the speakers of the former, or the 


6 hes must have ij Ge r kkgerther with the speakers 
D y'! f hele utary ytd i HY ph ve than did the Aranieans 
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with a strong and persistent Sem. element. It is 
not yet eertain whether the transit was made 
aeross the Isthmus or over the lower entrance of 
the Red Sea. Recent diseoveries of remains of 
primitive Egyptians in Upper Egypt seem to point 
to the latter route. Possibly there was a very 
early movement of Semites along E. and 8S. Arabia, 
from which eame the African migration. This 
must have preeeded the Sabean development. 
Next, the tribes representing the Northern Semites 
moved northwards, not yet attaining to fixed 
settlements, or at least not to life in eities. From 
these the Aramwans branehed off as northern 
nomads. The ancestors of the Babylonians and 
Canaanites still held together for a time, while yet 
eivic life and government were unknown. Next 
eame the settlement of the Babylonians between 
the Lower Euphrates and Tieris, where they 
found an inferior alien population. whieh they 
subdued or absorbed. The Canaanites, parting 
from them, moved westward aeross the wilderness 
till they reaehed the highlands of Palestine and 
the sea. The Pheen. tradition that the fathers of 
the family eame from the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, may perhaps be an anthentice reminiseenee of 
this memvrable movement. It was not till many 
ages later that the Hebraic elans made a similar 
and still more fateful migration to the Land of Pro- 
mise. <A Jong residence of al] the Arabian tribes 
upon the oases of the central desert preeeded the 
departure of the S. Arabians and their gradual 
occupation of the eoast of the Ned Sea and the 
Ocean. Still another interval elapsed before a 
migration took place over the sea to Abyssinia. 

Some faint eonception of the antiquity of the 
Sem. race may be gained from a eonsideration 
of its oldest hterary monuments. We now have 
aceess to specimens of the lancuage of the Baby- 
lonians as it was written between 5000 and 4000 B.c. 
It there presents an aspeet ditlering not at all from 
that whieh it exhibits over three millenniums 
later. That is to say, it is a lancnage showing 
signs of advaneed phonetic degeneration, separated 
by a deeisive stage of phonologieal and structural 
change from the Heb., still more from the Aram., 
and more again by an enormous interval from 
the South Sem. dialeets. How many thousands 
of years we have thus to add to what we may eall 
the historieal period, as above indicated, cannot 
be said. Backward beyond that period we have 
still to take into aeeonnt the ages that intervened 
between the Seni. migration into Africa and the 
separation of the South and the North. 

eae biblical study the history of the Southern 
Senutes is of comparatively little signiticance. The 
interests of the OT eentre in Palestine; and it 
was not till long after the Christian era that the 
life and thonght of our race were afleeted by any 
decisive movement from the south. The Arabs 
played no part in the world’s history till the time 
of Islam. But it would be a mistake to exelude, 
on that aeeount, Arabia entirely from our histori- 
eal survey. In the first place, S. Arabia was in 
the earliest known times a region of much greater 
importance than it was during the later period 
of Israel's history. It would appear that wide 
stretches of grazing land were ocenpied by great 
tribal eonfederations, some of whieh at certain 
periods at least assumed the dignity of kingdoms. 
In very remote times also the mineral produetions 
of gold and precious stones were more abundant 
and valuable than they are now. The Bab. in- 
scriptions bear testimeny that in the fourth mil- 
Jenninm B.C. the livelest intereonrse was miain- 
tained, and that by overland routes, between 
Babylonia and E. and W. Arabia,—and it would 
even appear that Arabs at one time obtained eontrol 
of Babylonia. On the other hand, Gn 14 mentions 


what was apparently noexceptional instance of an 
expedition trom Babylonia in the 23rd cent. B.c. 
to the peninsula of Sinai. In the next place, we 
learn from the reeently discovered Minewan_ in- 
scriptions that this people had established a 
flourishing trade and even a kingdom of their own 
on the west coast of Arabia before the rise of the 
kindred kingdom of Sheba, that is to say, before 
the time of Solomen, and that with the aid of 
writing they had attained to a fairly high devree 
of eivilization. Lastly, it must be remembered 
that many Hebrews resided for a whole genera- 
tion in Arabia, that thenee its popnlation was 
perpetually recruited, and that the bibheal Jiter- 
ature makes great account of the wisdom, piety, 
and patriarehal simplicity of various tribes of the 
Arabian borderland. 

Outwardly considered, the Bible story of the 
eareer of Israel is an episode in the history of the 
Northern Semitic eomnunities. That history be- 
gins with the first Sem. settlements in Babylonia. 
Here agrieulture was first practised with large and 
rich results. Thereupon followed trade by river, 
sea, and land in days when Zidon and Tyre were 
stil] nntenanted rocks, and the fertilizing waters 
of the Nile stil] flowed to the sea through an un- 
eultivated waste. Cities one after another were 
built, cities famous in tradition and history, 
each the centre of a little kingdom, eaeh with its 
own patron deity, its own temple and priesthood, 
and its own taeet Tang such as were Akkad, and 
Sippar, and Nippur, and Erech. In these days— 
perhaps as early as 6000 years b.c.—Ur of the 
Chaldees and the no less renowned Eridu were 
unknown, ancient as they are; for the waters of 
the Persian Gulf then rolled over their future sites. 

The next stage was that in whieh individual 
eities began to extend their dominion widely and 
to form little empires of their own. One city 
after another thus arose to power, until there 
eame to be a few independent kingdoms instead 
of many. These, hewever, could not all survive 
in the rivalries and ambitions of that time and 
eountry, and so there eame to be two domin- 
ant centres, the one in Northern and the other 
in Southern Babylonia. About B.c. 4000 we 
find Akkad in the north aiming at dominion, not 
only over Sonthern Babylonia, but over the most 
produetive regions of Arabia and Syria, as far 
as the Mediterranean. This, however, we have 
reason to believe, was not the first great ‘empire.’ 
It is only the first that is fairly well known as 
yet. The centre of authority was also sometimes 
in the south, where, among the monarehies of 
B.C. 3000 and onwards, Ur of the Chaldees occupies 
a prominent plaee. The term of this alternating 
dominion lasted very long. In the 23rd eent. B.c. 
the rule was broken by an invasion of the Elam- 
ites, of whose subsequent domination Gn 14 gives 
a partial record. Not long thereafter the city 
of Babylon came to the front, and was made the 
capital of a united Babylonia, a position whieh 
was never abilicated till the elose of the Sem. 
régime. But foreign rule was not at an end. After 
a lengthy period of native control, Kassites from 
the eastern highlands broke in upon Babylonia 
and lield sovereign sway from the 18th to the 
13th century. This is the period of the political 
deeadence of Babylonia, due not merely to the 
domination of a foreign dynasty, but to the rivalry 
of a kindred nationality. For the result of the 
gradual rise of Assyria was that Babylonia played 
no world-moving réle till its revival under the 
Chaldean dynasty at the elose of the 7th cen- 
tury B.C. 

The early history of Assyria is obseure. Bezin- 
ning very early with the growth of the eity of 


| Asshur, it gradually extended northward, mainly 
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on the east of the Tigris, till it tonched on the 
mountains of Kurdistan. The kingdom proper 
was never very large, but the race hact a ventus for 
war, and more eapacity for government than any 
of theothernncient Sumites. Its steadily cherished 
purpose was to secure the dominion in W. Asia 
already claimed by Babylonia, and to enlarge it till 
it should embrace the world. It took many eentu- 
ries to reach the summit ef power; but the idea 
was at length in a measure realized. By far the 
niost important incident in this process of Assyr. 
extension was the prolonged and bitter strife with 
Babylonia, endiny in the total subjugation of that 
venerable empire. 

Bibte students are concerned primarily with the 
people of Revelution, and seeondarily with the 
actors in the events that prepared the way for 
that people and determined their providential 
destiny. lrom these points of view we are able 
to look at the history of the N, Senmutes as one 
great connected series of events ¢o- operating 
towards the making and the diseipline ot Israel. 
In this ‘increasing purpose’ each one of the great 
divisions of the N. Senutes played an important 
part. The home of Israel was to be in the West-land, 
more particularly in Palestine. This region from 
the remotest known times was of special interest 
to the inhabitants of the East. Thither came from 
the East the Can. imiuigrants. hither followed 
them in course of time the slower-moeving Ara: 
nieans. Thither came the Hebrews themselves, 
also from the farther East, as te a land of promise. 
Thither, hefore and after the earliest and [atest of 
these permanent emigrants, came the all-dominat- 
ing Babylonians, for eonquest and still more for 
exploration and for self-enrichment. Normally, 
until the 16th cent. B.c., the whole of the West- 
land was under the sway of Babylonia. And 
when its political contro] was relinquished, its 
intellectual inthuenee remained, so that near the 
close of the 15th cent. the Dab. languave and its 
euneiform writing were the international means 
of communication between the remotest reions. 
Even letters from Mesopotamia, Syria, Phonicia, 
and Palestine, not to speak of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia itself, were written therein to the court 
of Egypt, 300 miles up the Nile. This state of 
things at length passed away, because Dabylonia 
and Assyria spent their force upon one another, 
and thus beth alike lost their hold upon the 
West. 

It was in this period, which we may fairly call 
exceptional in the history of ancient W. Asia, 
that the opportunity for independent action came 
to the telimles of the western coastland. Ft was 
then alse that the Egyptians, who in their whole 
history never suceesstully interposed in Asia, 
except when the Babylomans or Assyrians were 
eufeebled or quiescent, essayed to conquer Pales- 
tine and Syria. It was in this period, tuo, that the 
Hittites arose to power in Northern and Central 
Syria, and contended long and bitterly for supre- 
macy with the invaders trem over the Isthnius. 
Within the same limits of time, Israel, emerging 
from the obscurity and shame of Egypt, bezan to 
play its réle in Palestine. Then was enacted the 
earlier half of its uniqne history, including its 
eonquest and absorption of one branch of the 
Canaanite race, and its ‘brotherly covenant ’ 
(Am t") with the other, and culminating in its 

reatest external power and = splendour under 

avid and Seolomon. Then also were formed the 
settlements in Syria of the Nvamivans, which be- 
eame so fateful tor Israel in its ‘hundred years’ 
War, in its ernel suflering, and its moral and 
spiritual ehastening after its own internal dis- 
Inemberment. 
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by Assyria, was at length realized. Assyria wes 
the first of Sem. nations to learn how to povern as 
well as to subdue the territory of its rivals. After 
intermittent attempts at conquests, progress west- 
ward was surely made and maintained from the 
Yeh cent. onwards til the middle of the 7th. The 
Aranneans were crushed ; and Israel, repressed for 
a time, arose again to prosperity under Jeroboam 
and Uzziah. But its ‘day’ also came at last. 
N. Israel was obliterated and added to the realm of 
Assyria, while Judah was made an Assyr. vassal. 
Till near the close of the 7th cent. Bc. Assyrin 
remained the undisputed mistress of W. Asia, not 
simply vontrolling the other Sem. communities, 
but aaking most of them an administrative 
portion of her own empire. Thus it eame to pass 
that the individuality of the various eommuni- 
ties was vradually destroyed, that one was dis- 
tinguished from the other less by racial con- 
nexion than by traditional usayes and spoken 
language, Mthuieal terms were generalized, se 
that Western seafaring men and merchants came 
tu be known as ‘Phunicians’ or ‘Canaanites,’ 
inland traders and travellers as ‘Aramieans,’ and 
at a later date also learned men and astrologers 
as ‘Chaldwans.’ The general revelution of which 
this phrascology is a symptom was immensely 
accelerated by the irruptions of northern barbuari- 
ans, Kimmerians, and Seythians, which took place 
during the later years of the Assyr. dominion. 
The same inflnx of foreigners hastened the fall of 
Assyria, which was in any case inevitable, on 
account of the impossibility of holding together 
for ever a multituce of petty communities by ecu- 
tralized force alone. 

But when Nineveh fell, in B.C. 607, its ruin was 
utilized by new exponents of the ancient Bab. spirit, 
the Chaldiwans from the shores of the Persian Gulf. 
Combined with them, and foremost in the attack 
upon Nineveh, were the Aryan Medes—a people 
new to dominion, but the preeursors of a move- 
ment which was to put an end to the role of the 
N. Semites. In the partition which followed the 
conquest, the Chaldeans retained the poe Sem. 
domain, while the Medes claimed the highlands te 
the east and north. The régime of the Chald:vans 
was Stern and strenuous, though not so ernel as 
that of the Assyrians, Evypt, which had been snb- 
dued and then given up by the later Assyr. empire, 
made a futile attempt, during the brief inter- 
resnuin, to oeeupy Syria and Palestine. Jt was 
thrust ont by Nebuchadrezzar the Chaldwan. 
Kevpt itself was in due time visited and dis- 
ciplined within its own domain. The kingdom 
of Jndah, removed from Exvyp. eontrol, was put 
under bond to the Chaldieans. Repeated revolts 
brought about at last the destruction of Jerus. 
and the kingdem, and the exile of the people. 

but internal decline effected a deeay of the 
Chaldiean empire almost as swift as that of the 
Assyrian, A round seventy years limited its dura- 
tion. J¢s destruction also was accelerated by an 
Cyrus the Persian, beginning his 
career as the head of a little province of Media, 


‘had become lord of the vast Medinu deminion, the 


exist, and some of them to tlourish. 


conqueror of Lydia, and the ruler of a territory 
stretehing from the Indus to the -genn Sen, 
Babylon fell to him in the summer of 539, and 
with its transfer into Aryan hands the political 
sway of the N. Semites was for ever ended. 

The rule of Cyros was tolerant and humane. 
Under it the principle of delegated power, un- 
known to the Semitic rulers, was put in force. 
Under the comparatively yenial sway of the 
lersians, many of the old Sem. communities, Bab., 
Aram, Cnn. (Pheen.), and Heb, continued te 
The Aram. 
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nnmbers, and taught their language to most of the 
old N. Semitic realm. But Jerusalem and Tyre 
were long the most outstanding representatives of 
the Sem, genius. Surviving longest as centres of 
intluence, they recalled to the world the ancient 
power of the Sem. mind and spirit. The one 
featted over to Europe the saethed as well as the 
example of a world-wide commeree. The other, 
in the more potent and more enduring realm of 
religion, continued to verify and to publish the 
essential trnth about God and man and duty. 

It was, above all, in this region of thoneht and 
feeing that the Semites did their work for 
humanity. In their front we place the community 
of Isracl, with all its feebleness and insignifieanee. 
It was under the vassalage to Assyria and Baby- 
lonia that the prophets and poets of Israel uttered 
those words which form the most precious legacy 
of allancient time. And it was after the national 
life liad been tinailv extinguistied that the ancient 
Church abjured false gods for ever, and first realized 
the idea ol! local and individual worship apart from 
the central sanctuary. Thus was prepared the 
way for that linal epoch, when He who was not 
only a Semite and a Hebrew but the Son of Man, 
did away with ritual, priesthood, and caste, and 
erected His temple in the heart of humanity. 
Thus a greater service was done for the world by 
the most potent of the forces of Scmitism under 
polities! disability and decline, than any which had 
seen wrought by the mightiest of Semitic empires 
in the days of their power and pride. 

Hi, CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SEMITES.—It has 
been stated above that the Sem. civilization is 
essentially of nomadic origin. We may go furtlicr, 
and assert that the eharacter of the people was 
vitally afiected by their early habitual mode of 
life. Probably no race in the world’s history has 
had such a prolonged experience of tribalism as a 
reparation for its wider active eareer among the 
nations. The general sketch already given of 


the early history of the Semites may give some | 
imaginative. 


indieation of the eonditions of their life in those 
distant ages. The inland Arals of the present 
day present the nearest surviving analogy, changed 
though the type has been from the ancient proto- 
type. A better representation, though still far 
from adequate, is afforded hy the picture which 
the Arabian historians and poets have drawn of 
the manners and pursuits of their countrymen in 


the eenturies before Islam: the migrations of their | 
their ardonr and passion, their religious and 
patriotic fervour, have inspired a lyrical poetry 


tribes, their alliances, their fends, their forays 
and raids, their revenges, their stormy passions, 
their loves and hates, their swift growth and de- 


eline, their superstitions, their monotonous activity, | 


their impulsive energy. But the correet estimate, 
as nearly as it may he reached, ean he gained only 
hy the nse of the imagination, trained in the in- 
ductions of prehistoric archeology. By a process 
of reduetion and elimination we may arrive at an 
approximate view of primitive Semitic society. 

We must not imagine the Semites shortly 
before their separation as one large community 
swayed ly a common leader, obeying common 
laws, and inspired by common memories. We 
have rather to think of a multitude of small com- 
nunities, some of them scarcely more than parasitic 
unorganized hordes, speaking various closely re- 
Jated dialects, constantly intermingling with and 


words eomimon to the several] derivative languages. 
They were close observers of animals, wild and 
domesticated, and of various species of plants. 
They would even appear to have employed some 
rude form of writing, though none which was 
later developed into a general system. Their 
common vocabulary is naturally deticient in legal 
terms; for their only law was nsage and prescrip- 
tion, and their only court that ot the family or 
tribal chiefs. On the other hand, the religious 
habit and consciousness had found copious ex- 
pression. 

The reciprocal antagonism of a multitude of 
tribes, so long maintained in spite of frequent 
allianees and absorptions, and guarded by the 
tribal badges of social and religious usage, had its 
most marked result in the permanent political 
character of the later Sem. communities. Mutual 
repulsion, even between the States most elosely 
allied by blood or common interest, was universal, 
and was searcely cver overeome, even after pro- 
longed foreible amalgamation. City - kingdoms 
hecame the rule in all fixed settlements—an insti- 
tution which was essentially tribal ehiefdom made 
permanent and hereditary. This type of govern- 
ment was scarcely modified, even in the most 
lighly organized States; there intervened no real 
substantial authority between the king and any of 
his subjects. Even Israel, whieh exeeptionally 
hegan its settled career as a tribal confederation, 
reverted inevitably to the normal Sem. type of 
government. After the establishment of the king- 
dom, Israc] was reduced to ‘ Ephraim,’ and Samana 
hbeeame the synonyin of either, while Jerusalem 
ere long beeame the virtual surrogate of Judah. 

Of absolutely immeasurable importance to the 
world were the intellectual and moral character 
and temper of the ancient Nemites. Long-continued 
intense activity, within a wide yet monotonous 
and secluded territory, was the habit of this nnique 
people. Such a habit of necessity preduees men 
eager, impulsive, and intense, but narrow and un- 
t Such were the prehistorie Semites, 
and such the Nemites of history. Religious, for 
the most part, rather than moral ; patient, resulute, 
enduring, brave, serious; faithful to friends, im- 
placable towards foes,—they have borne the stamp 
of tribalism all through their history. With little 
breadth of imagination, or range of invention, or 
intelectual or moral sympathy, they have given to 
literature scarcely anything dramatic or epic. But 


nnequalled or nnsurpassed. Intensely subjective, 
they have little spontaneous interest in experi- 
mental] science and the pictorial arts. Incapable of 
wide speeulation, they have had no genuine philo- 
sophy of their own; but, wholly practical in their 
views and modes of life, they have attained to the 
highest eminence in gnomic wisdom. Their faculty 


| of surviving in strange conditions and surround. 


modifying one another, and ranging over a vast | 
extent of wilderness land. Hunting still engrossed | 


the attention of many of the tribesmen, though 
immense herds of eattle were the property of others. 


They had learned something of the practieal uses | 


of metals, especially of copper and iron, besides 
gold, silver, and several precious stones. Thic 
various tools and weapons essential to the business 
of hnnters and shepherds /aré also represented, by 


ings, and of arousing themselves from chronic in- 
activity to almost superhuman daring and enter- 
prise, seems to be the manifestation of a reserve 
jower potentially acquired through ages oi un- 
daunted persistence under hard conditions. Not 
looking far around them, they have at times scen 
all the farther beyond and above them. And when 
it has been given them to see straight and clear, 
they have beheld ‘unspeakable things, whieh it is 
not possible for a man to utter.’ but they are apt 
to see only one thing at a time, and so in their 


| judgments of men and things they are exclnsive, 


partial, and extreme. When they perecive the 
principal part of a thing, it is conceived of and 
described as standing tor the whole. In their 


mental pictures there is but little combining of 
‘clemeuts,.. or ,shading) or perspective. 


In their 
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vocabulary there are few qualifying or restrictive 
terms. In their view of the universe they refer 
everything to direct supernatural agency. Henee 
they leave little seope to the individual hunian 
will, and a cireumseribed choice of action to them- 
selves. They know of but two types of govern- 
nent, the one a development of the other: the 
mutriarchal and the absolute monarelical. They 
follow but few ocenpations, and their work 1s 
divided amony lereditary guilds, Vor the like 
fundamental reason, they are qnite limited in their 
view of human merits and allotments ; men are to 
them cither absolutely good or absolutely bad ; and 
their destiny is to he cither beatific or hopelessly 
wretched. With such mental and moral qualities, 
they have been, aceording to the light whieh they 
have seen and the course to which they have been 
driven, the most beneticent or the most noxious of 
ovr species, There are twoconsninmate forms and 
modes of Sen. faith and practiee—dudaism and 
Mohammedanism. The one, with all its inevitable 
limitations, was incomparably the greatest gift of 
Grod to the world in ancient times. The other, in 
spite of the truth which it has appropriated, is one 
of the greatest evils of the world’s later days, one 
of the most perverse and malignant, one of the 
most perplexing and disheartening. 


LIterRATURR.—On possible relations between the Semites anit 
other races, seo Benfey, Verhelt. ad. agapt. Sprache z. sent. 
Sprachatamoa (S44); Friedr. Delitesch, Jadegerm.-Semit. Wur- 
zelverwandtschast (1873); McCurdy, Aryo-Semitic Speech (1881); 
Brugsch, /freyl.-demot, Worterb, (1867), Introduction. On the 
question of the orivinal seat of the Semites and their classi- 
ficution, essays have been written by von Kremer, Guidi, and 
Hommel in favour of the theory of x migration trom the N.E. ; 
by Sprenyer, Schracer, anct de Goeje approving of the view that 
Arabia was the starting-place. See the summation in tavour 
of the Intter bypothesis in Wright, Compar. Gramoin. of Sera, 
Languages (180), p. 51%. antl comp. Noldeke, art. ‘Semitic 
Languayes,’ in d/ineye. Brit.8 Homimel's latest classification, as 
based on language, may be found in 42/7"(1897). The genius 
and character of the Semites are discussed in Hommel, Die 
remit, Volker und Sprachen (1883), p. 21 0., where the views of 
Renan, Ewald, Chwolson, Grau, anc Sprenger are also cited and 
criticised. On the religion of the Semites, see W. R. Smith, 
“tS; Vaudissin, Studien zur sem. eligionsycachichte: and 
Bacthgen, Bettrdge z. xem. Religionszeschichte, Wor the history 
of the Semites, see Max Duncker, list. of Antiquity (tr. from 
the German [IS79}, vols. i. iii); Meyer, Gesch. des Alterthnins 
(1sS4), vol. i; Muaspero, dist. anc. des penples de [Orient ; 
Lenormant, /fist. ane. de UOrient; G. Rawlinson, The Five 
Great Monarchics of the sinctent Kastern World; Sayce, The 
stacient dmpirea cf the East; McCardy, 2PM. See also artt. 
Assyria and Banyconis in vol. i. andin the Eneye, Bibl., and tlic | 
Literature there referred to; and add on the Sumerian question, 
Weissbach, Di sumer. Frage (1898). 
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Introduction. 

t. Extent of the Diaspora: in (1) the Euphrates districts; 

(2) Syria; (3) Arabia; (4) Asia Minor; (5) Egypt; (6) 

Cyrenaijea 5 (7) North Africa ; (5) Macedonia and Greece 5 

() Romie ; (1U) the rest of Italy, andl Spain, Gaul, Ger- 
inapy. 

fi. Organization of the communities: certain features com- 
mon to them everywhere; differences as to (1) the 
name of the community, (2) the ofiedclsa Constitution 
of the Jewish communities akin to that of the Greek 
coninunes. 

fii. Toleration and recognition by the State anthnrities. 
Three forms of political existence: (1) as a colony of 
foreinels (zarexa); (2) as private socictics or 
‘unions’; (3) as more or fess indepenttent corpora- 
tions alonyside the communal hodics. Toleration of 
the Jewish cultus a main essential. Right of adminis- 
tering their own funils, anc juristiction over their own 
members, The question of military service. The eult 
of the Emperor; advantaye of the Jews in thig matter | 
over the Christians. Varying attitude of different 
Emperors towards the Jews. 

iv, Rights of citizenship, and social standing, Citizenship 
possesscal by the Jews especiatly in recently founded 
cities like Alexandria antl Antivueh, or in those whose 
constitution had been reorganized like Uhe cities of 
Western Asia Minor, In such instances the Jews 
formed a ¢ya, by themselves. Many Jews enjoyed 
even dtoman citizenship. Sociat standing of the Jews, 
The offices of alaharch and ' heat physician.’ 

v. Religious and intellectual life. Langer of syncretism 
and philosophic intiference. 
guard. The Greek fanzuay 
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services. The temple at Leontopolis. 

dues to the temple at Jerusalem. 

festivals, Greek intluenees,  Pedayoze 

by the Diaspora in relution to Christianity. 
Litwrature. 

Amongst the causes that contributed to the rapid 
spread of Christianity during the Apostolic and 
post-Apustolie periods, one ot the most important 
was the cireumstanee that dudaism was already 
dispersed as a powerful force throughout the whale 
extent of the Roman Empire, nay even beyond it. 
Everywhere the preachers of the gospel Tound 
dewish communities, whieh furnished them with 


the starting-point for their proclamation of the 
And, even it their snevess 


advent of the Messiah, 
was not very marked within the pale of the ean 


munities themselves, it must be assamed to have 


been all the greater in the eireles of * God fearing’ 
(rentiles, who in many places had attached them- 
selves as an appendage to the community of Jews, 
Throngh these circles being won over by the 
dewish propavanda to a worship that was mono- 


theistic and determined hy ethical interests, the 
soil was loosened for the seed of the gospel to be 


scattered on it. 
The enormous extent of the Jewish Ihaspora in 


comparison with the petty mother country presents 
anentrmna to historical inquiry whieh it is unable to 
In any exse, various taictors 
must have co-operated to bring about the result in 


solve with certainty. 


question, In the time of the Assyrians and the 


Chaldeans foreible deportations to the Euphrates 


districts took place, and a process of the same kind 


Wis repeated even in the Persian period, under 
Artaxerxes Ochus, At the beginning of the Greek 
period the rulers sought, in the imterests of the 
eonsolidation of their dominions, to etlect the 


greatest possible intermixture of populations, and 
with a view to this they ineited and favoured 


vencral migrations, hy guaranteeing certain privi- 
Pressure from above 
and the prospect of gain, in particular the interests 
of trade, coubined to produce an ebbing amd tlow- 
ing of the peoples seattered over the wide dominions 
of the Diadochi. It is to this period that we ought 
presumably to assign a large proportion of those 


leges and by other means. 


Jewish migrations, whose oceurrence we can only 
infer from their results in the Homan period. 
all this is hardly sutheient to aecount tully for the 
fact before us, Is it possible that the small com- 
munity, Which under Ezra and Nehemiah orvan- 
ized itself around Jerusalem, and whieh even about 
the year bc. 200 had not spread beyond the terri- 
tory of Judia (in the narrower sense), should have 
produced merely by natural inerease the many 
thousands, nay milhons, wito at the latest in the 
Ist eent. A.D. are found seattered over the whole 
world ¢ ‘This is highly improbable. We are thus 
compelled te suppose that it was not only to 
migration and natural reproduetion, but also to 
numerous conversions dnring the tireek period, 
that dndaisin owed its wide diffusion over the 
whole world, and the creat number of adherents 
whose existence we can prove in general with 
complete certainty, although we cannot give the 
actual figures, 

In the present artiele we shall deserihe (1) the 
extent of the dispersion of the Jews; (2) the 
organization of the communities ; (3) the measure 
in which they enjoyed toleration and recoeninon 
by the State ; (4) the share of the ews in citizen 
ship; (5) their religious and mtellectual fife in 
veneral, 

i. EXTENT OF THE DIASPORA. We have general 
testimony to the wide dispersion of che Jewish 
people, commencing with the middle ot the 2nd 
cent. Bc. In the Third Book of the Nedoy//ene 
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them’ (Orac. Sibyll. ili, 271, waca 62 yaia o€Oev 
mAnpns Kai taga Oddagoa). In the time of Sulla we 
are told by Strabo that the Jewish people had 
already ‘come into every city; and one eannot 
readily find any place in the world which has not 
received this tribe and been taken possession of by 
it’ (ap. Jos. Ané. XIV. vii. 2). According to 
Josephus, there is ‘no people in the world with- 
out a fragment of us’ (BJ Il. xvi. 4 [Niese, 
§ 398]: of yap éorw émi rhs oixovupérns Sjmos 6 wh motpay 
nuetépay éxwv), The fullest details are found in 
the survey given by Philo in the letter of Agrippa 
to Caligula (Legatio ad Gaium, § 36 [ed. Maney, 
ii. 587}): ‘Jernsalem is the metropolis not. only of 
Judea, but of most countries. This is owing to 
the colonies which on snitable oceasions she has 
sent to the neighbonring lands of Egypt, Phee- 
nicia, Syria, Cocle-Syria; to the remoter Pam- 
phylia, Cilicia, most parts of Asia,.as far as 
Bithynia; and to the tarthest corners of Pontus, 
as well as to Europe, Thessaly, Boeotia, Mace- 
donia, Aetolia, Attiea, Argos, Corinth, to the 
most and the fairest parts of the Peloponnesus. 
And not only is the mainland covered with Jewish 
settlements, but also the prineipal islands: Enbeea, 
Cyprus, Crete. Lleave unnamed the lands beyond 
the Euphrates, for, with the exception of a small 
portion, all this distriet, ineluding Babylon and the 
satrapies that embrace the fertile territory lying 
around, has Jewish inhabitants.’ We are not able 
to test the eorreetness of this testimony in every 
detail. But the more our knowledge is enlarged 
by new diseoveries, the more do we find the acen- 
raey of the above description established. Coming 
now to partienlars, the following are the most im- 
portant testimonies :— 

1, YHE EUPHRATES DISTRICTS.—The earliest 
Diaspora of the Jews is that found in these regions 
(Assyria, Media, Babylonia). Large masses were 
deported by the Assyrians from the kingdom of 
the Ten Tribes, and hy the Chaldeans from the 
kingdom of Judah. The Assyrians settled those 
whom they had earried away ‘in Falah and in 
Ilabor by the river of Gozan, and in the eities of 
the Medes’ (2 K 17°18"), z.e. in the northern part 
of the region watered by the Euphrates, to the 
west of Nineveh (see the articles on the various 
loealities jnst named). The Chaldwans brought 
their eaptives to the region of Babylon. It is 
trne that large companies of the Judahites and 
Benjamites who had been carried to Babylon, 
afterwards returned to their native land and 
founded a new community there. But there was 
no such thing as a eomplete return of the Baby- 
lonian exiles. Still less was this the ease with 
the members of the Ten Tribes deported by the 
Assyrians. Practically, the whole of these re- 
mained in foreign parts. This is not only implied 
in the biblical narrative, which knows nothing of 
a return on their part, but is expressly testilied to 
by later writers (Jos. Ant, XL. v. 2: ai 6é déxa pvdal 
nmépav elgiv Evgparouv tws devpo, pupiades Grecpor Kai 
apOug yrwcbjvar wy duvduevac; ef, 4 Ezr 13°"; 
Origen, Lpist. ad Africanum, § 14; Commodian, 
Carmen Apologet, 936-939), As late as the time 


of It. ‘Akiba, the Rabbis continued to dispute | 


whether the Ten Tribes would ever return or not 
(Mishna, Sanhedrin, x. 3 jfin.; tradition vacillates 
regarding the authorities who supported the dif- 
ferent views [see Bacher, Die Agada der Tannuiten, 
i. 143f.)). 

A fresh deportation was earried out by Arta- 
xerxes Ochus, who about the year B.c. 350 trans- 
ported Jewish prisoners to Hyrcania(Euseb. Chron., 
ed. Schoene, i. 112, ad ann. Abr. 1657; Orosius, 
Mi. 7), probably becanse they had taken part in 
the revolt of the Phwnicians against the Persian 
BWay. al 
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All these Israelites who lived in the Enphrates 
distriets maintained eommunication with the 
mother country, and, as the centuries ran their 
course, took their share in its religious develop- 
ment. Instead of being absorbed by the sur- 
rounding heathenism (as one would naturally 
have expected), they rather advaneed in the diree- 
tion of proper, strict, legal Jadaism. And to 
such an extent did their numbers inerease that in 
the Roman period they were eounted by millions; 
and thus, even from a political point of view, 
eonstitnted a power with which the Romans 
had to reckon, seeing that their settlements lay 
on the border of [down to the time of Trajan 
ehiefly outside] the sphere of Roman authority. 
P. Petronins, the legate of Syria, eonsidered it 
dangerous in the year A.D. 40 to provoke them to 
a hostile disposition towards Rome (Philo, Legatio 
ad Caium, § 31 [ed.. Mangey, ii. 578). Trajan in 
his advance against the Parthians was exposed to 
areal danger by the revolt of the Mesopotamian 
Jews which threatened his rear. It is not prob- 


inhabitants were simply deseendants of the former 
exiles. We must rather think of a sueeessful 
propaganda among the surrounding heathen. This 
propaganda, too, must have been directed from 
Judea, for the population of whieh we are speak- 
ing was Jewish in the sense of Pharisaism, as is 
evident from the forms of aetivity displayed by its 
religions life (pilgrimages to the feasts, sending of 
dues to the temple, ete.; see, on this, below). The 
main stoek, however, was eertainly eomposed of 
the ancient exiles, for in the Roman period we 
find the Jewish population most thiekly settled 
in the very spots to whieh the Assyrians and 
the Chaldwans onee transported their prisoners. 
Josephus names, as their two principal eities, 
Nehardea (Néepéa, Ndéapda) and Nisibis (Ané. XVII. 
ix. 1 and 9 jfin.). The former of these was in 
Babylonia; the latter on the Mygdonius, a tribu- 
tary of the Chaboras (Habor), in the centre of the 
localities named in 2K 1781s". Around Nehardea 
were thns crouped the descendants of the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin; around Nisibis, the de- 
scendants of the Ten Tribes. 

It may be further mentioned that, in the time 
of Tiberius, two brothers, Asinzus and <Anil:eus, 
founded in the neighbourhood of Nehardea a robber 
State, which, owing to the weakness of the Par- 
thian monarchy, maintained ifs existence for 
several decades (Jos. Anéf. XVIII. 1x.).—In_ the 
time of Claudius the royal house of Adiabene 
(Izates, his mother Helena, and his brother Mono- 
bazus) adopted the Jewish faith, and proved its 
attachment by keeping up intimate relations with 
Jerusalem, by estabhshing various foundations 
there, and by taking part with the Jews in their 
great war with the Romans under Nero and Ves- 
pasian (Jos. Ant. XX. ii-iv. ; BJM. xix. 2, IV. ix. 
11, ¥ iis ®, 111.3; 1,2, Fi. 1 te) 

2. SYRiA.—This is characterized by Josephus 
as the eountry which, on aeecount of its proximity 
to Palestine, had the largest percentage of Jewish 
inhabitants, these being speeially numerous in the 
capital, Antioch (BJ VIIL ll. 3: 7d yap “Tovdaiwy 
yévos ToND ev KaTa Taoay THY oikoULévyy TapéoTapTat 
Tois émixwpios, WAEtTTOV Se TH Lupiq Kara Thy -yerr- 
viagw dvapeuyudvoy eEatpérws éEwt tHS “Avtioyetas 
hv ond da 76 THS wodews wéeyefos). At Antioch the 
Jews enjoyed the rights of eitizenship, they had a 
splendid synagogue, and carried on a zealous and 
successful propaganda among the heathen popnia- 
tion (Jos. dc). It is true that by all this they 
drew npon themselves the hatred of the payan 
inhabitants. Regarding the state of things in 
most of the other towns of Syria we know nothing 
| very, detinite. ¢But)Philo states that there are 


able that these millions (unupiddes &trepor) of Jewish 
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‘great numbers of Jews in every eity of Asin and | 
Syrian’ (Legatio ad Gatum, § 33 [ed. Mangey, ii. | 


582): 'Tovdaios xa0" éexdorny widw eigi maumd\nfeis 'Agias 
re xal Nepias), Vor Damasens exact fiznres are 


given by Josephus, who, however, contradicts 
himself on this point. In one passage he states | 
that, at the ontbrenk of the great war in the | 
year A.D. 66, there were 10,500 [so Niese’s text of 
Blt. xx. 2; necording to another reading, 10,000) 
Jews massacred at Damasens, In another passage 
(BJ VIL villi. 7 [Niese, § 368)) he gives, instead of 
this number, 618,000, with women and children.’ 
According to the first cited passage (Bud t1. xx. 2), 
the women of Damascus were almost all devoted 
to the Jewish religion (74s yuvatxas awdoas w\hv 
éNywr trynyyévas Ty Tovdacwn Opnoxela). 

3. SOUTH ARALIA, — At what date Judaisin 
reached this quarter is unknown, but it was 
stronsly ditlused there from the 4th event. A.D. 
at the latest. When, under Constantius, attempts 
were made to extend Christianity in that quarter, 
these had tu contend with Jewish opposition 
(Philostorgius, iii. iv.) At the bevinning of the 
bth cent. a dewish king reigned there. Owing to 
his persecution of the Christians, he was dethroned 
by the Christian king of Abyssinia (see Fell, ¢ Die 
Christenverfoleung in Sitdarabien,’ ete., in ZDMG 
xNxv. [ISS]] 1-74. Avainst Halevy, who arzned 
that the king in question was not a Jew but an 
Arian, see Duchesne in RES xx. [1890] 220-224), 

4. AsiA Winok.—Here we have numerous testi- 
monies, and are able to demonstrate the presence 
of Jews in almost every quarter. ‘They were most 
thickly settled in Phrygia and Lydia, and we 
know further how they eame there. Antiochus 
the Great transplanted two thousand Jewish 
families from Mazo votamia and Babylonia to 
Lydia and Phrygia, beeause he considered them 
more loyal subjects than the Lydians and Phry- 
ginns, who were inclined to revolt (dos. Ant, XIL 
Hi. 4). While these Babylonian Jews peopled the 
inland provinees of Asia Minor, others were 
attracted by trade interests to the towns on the 
eoast. An indirect evidence of the early appear- 
anee of the Jews in Asia Minor may be discovered 
alsv in } Mac 154. According to this passave, 
the Romans in the year B.c. 139 simultanconsly 
despatched to a number of kings a letter in 
identical terms, eharging them to refrain frem 
showing any hostility towards the Jews. From 
this it may be inferred that Jews were already to 
be found in all the places there named. Of States 
and cities in Asia Minor the following are men- 
tioned: the kingdoms of Vergamum and Cappa- 
docia ; the district of Carin, with the cities of 
Myndos, Walicarnassus, and Cnidos; Vamphylia, 
Maeeiay of Side. Taya wine We ction! 
Phaselis ; and, finally, Sampsame, i.c. the Samsun 
of later Aral geographers, or Amisus in Pontus, 
to the east of Sinope. These various distriets and 
eities were in the year B.C. 13 politienlly inde- 
pendent, and are therefore named separately beside 
the great kingdomsof Pergamum and Cappadoeia. 

As showing the great numbers and the pros- 
perity of the Jews of Asin Minor about the middle 
of the Ist cent. B.¢., we have, on the one hand, 
the numerous nets in their favour during the 
closing years (R.c, 50-40) of the Roman Hepublie 
(collected by Josephus in sind, XIV. x.); and, on 
the other hand, the remarkable passage in Cicero, 
pro Flacco, 28, in which he gives precise details as 
to the cireumstanees under which quantities of 
Jewish money, intended to be sent from Asia 
Minor to Jerusnlem, were confiscated by the 
governor Flaccus (B.C. 62-61). The whole passave 
reads thus: ‘Quum = aurnm Jnd:ecornm nomine 


EKG lat ex Italia et ex onnilns, provingis| 
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edicto ne ex Asia exportari liceret. .. . Ubi ergo 
erimen est? quoniane quidem furtum nusquam 
reprehendis, edictum prohas, judicatum fateris, 
quvsitim et prolatum palam non negas, actum 
esse per Viros priparios res ipsa declarat : A parece 
inanifesto deprebensum, ante pedes priavtoris in 
foro expensnm esse muri pendo centum pantie 
minus per Sex, Cresium, equitem Romaniuni, cnstis- 
simum hominem atque inteyerrimum ; Leaedicoe 
vigint? pondo paullo amplius per hune L. Pedu- 
eum, judicem nostrum ; ‘Liam per Ch, 
Domitium, legatum ; Pergemi non multum.’ If 
we add to these veneral testimonies other special 
ones, particularly those of the inscriptions. we 
vbtain for the Jews in Asia Minor the tollowing 
data (commencing with the N.W.) :— 

ae Adramyttiua and Pergamun: the above 
testimony of tievro. 

b. Lhokwa: an inscription (RES sii. [ISS6) 246- 
242 = Bulletin de corresp, hellen. x, [SSG] 327-335) : 
Tdriavy Xrparwvos rod Evmédwvas tov aixov xai rov 
mepiSorov rod bmalOpov xaracxevdcaga éx roly ldjiwy 
éxapicaro tots To]udaios, ‘HW cwaywyi é[reiun|oev trav 
"Toudalwy Tdrrav X[rparlwvos rod 'EvméSwros xpuoy ore- 
pavy xali mpoedpia. 

c. Magnesia on Mt. Sipylus: a Jewish tomb- 
inscription (AEU x. [1885] 76). 

d. Smyrna: an inseription from the time of 
Vadrian, with n list of those who had made pres- 
ents to the city, among them ol moré ‘lovdaio. (C7G 
3148). Phe Jews played a prominent part in con- 
nexion with the death of Toleekecn (Martyr. Polye, 
12-13, 17-18; Vita Polycarpi auctore Prenio, ed. 
Duchesne, 18S); ¢f. also Reinach, RET xi. v35- 
238). There is, further, this inseription from the 
3rd eent. A.D. (EJ vii. [1883] 161-166): ‘Poupetva 
"lavdata dpxiawdywyos xarecxevacey 7d évodbproy Tals 
ameNerdépas xal Opépacw undevds AXov eLouciay Exavros 
Bayar riva, ef 6€ Tis Toluyoet, ducer TH lepwrdry 
Tapei Snvapia ‘ad xal ry Edver Tdv "Tovdaiwy Syvapa 
‘a. Tavrns ris émvypapis 7d avrizypapov droxeirai cis 7d 
apyetov, 

e. Sardis: three otlieial doenments quoted hy 
Josephus—1. A despatch of L. Antonius to the 
authorities of Sardis (B.C. 50, 49), permitting the 
dews to refer their disputes for deeision to their 
own tribunals, even when they are Roman citizens 
(sfaé. XIV. x. 17), 2. A popular resolution of the 
city of Sardis, guarantecing to the Jews the un- 
disturbed exercise of their religion (lad. XIV. x, 
24). 3. A despatch of C. Norbanus Flaccus, trom 
the time of Augustus, to the authorities of Sardis, 
reminding them afresh of the religious freedom of 
the Jews (Ant. XVL vi. 6). 

f. Uypaepa, to the sonth of Sardis: an inserip- 
tion of c. 200 A.D., containing only the two words 
Tovdalwy vewrépwy (RES x. T4f.), 

g. Ephesus: the pranting of the city franchise 
to the Jews, probably as early as the reorganizing 
of the city constitution by Antiochns I. ‘Theos 
(B.C. 261-216). Numerous official documents are 
quoted by Josephus, particularly (hose dating from 
the years B.c. 49-42, necording to which the Jews 
living in Ephesus were exempted from military 
service even when they possessed the Roman 
citizenship (lad. XIV. x. 11-18, 16, 19, 25.) Dring 
the years named the Roman eitizens in Asin Minor 
were called out for military service), Under 
Augnstus the anthorities of Mphesns were re- 
pentedly reminded that the Jews were not to be 
interfered with in sending the sacred money (o 
Jerusalem (Philo, Leyetio ad Gaium, $40; Jos, 
elné. XVO vi. d, 7). ‘Their synayorne is mentioned 
Tn a late tomb-inscription we 
meet with na Jewish dpyiatpos (sfnewnt Greek Ina 
serviptions tn the British Musenm, iii, 2, No. 677), 
The head physicians were appointed by the city, 
nF) Pee om bite oe am a % 
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h. Tralics: incidental] mention in a despatch from | 
the Laodiceans (Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 29). | 

i. Caria: see, in general, 1 Mac 15%, and cf. also 
the above remarks. 

j. Wilctus: a despateh of the proconsn] to the 
city authorities, bearing on the religious freedom 
of the Jews (Avzf. X1V. x. 21), 

k. Jasus, to the south ot Miletus: an inserip- 
tion from the middle of the 2nd cent. B.C., accord- 
ing to whieh one Nexjras "Iacovos ‘leposo\upitys vave 
a money contribution in support of the festival of 
the Dionysia (Le Bas et Waddington, Jrser. iii. No. 
294=REJ x. 76). It is not impossible that Jason, 
the father of this Niketas, is to be identified with 
the high priest of this name who lived in the 
Maccabean period. Support of heathen festivals 
by Jews was not unknown at that time even in 
Palestine. 

1]. Myndos: a tomb-inscription from the begin- | 
ing ot the Byzantine period (REJ xu. 1-4). 

m. Halicarnassus: a popular resolution regard- 


ing the religions freedom ot the Jews (Jos. Ant. 
XIY. x. 293). 

n. Phrygia: see Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics 
of Phrygia, vol. i. pt. it, (L897) pp. 667-676. 

0. Laodicca: see Cieero. pro Flacco, 28S; also a 
despatch of the authorities to the proconsul C. 
Rabirius, in which they disclaim any intention of 
interfering with the religious freedom of the Jews 
(Sit. XI¥. x. 20). 

p. Heerapolis: three Jewish inscriptions pub- 
lished in Jahrbuch des deutschen archaol, Instituts, 
ivth Erginzungshett (=Alterthiwmer von Hiera- 
polis, heransg. von Humann, Cichorius, Judeich, 
Winter), Iss. We give extracts, showing the most 
important points--1. No. 69 a tomb-inscription, 
closing with the threat of a penalty: ef dé 47}, amo- 
Teigec TYE Aaw Tov (Sic) “lovdailw]y Tpoore[i]uou av{ du jare 
Syvdpia yeiNa. 2. No. 212 a tomb-inseription end- 
ing thus: ef dé Ere Erepos xnbetoet, Gucet Ty KaTouwia 
tav év ‘lepaws\ec xarotxotvrwy “lovéaiwy mpooreisov 
(Snvapa) (.) kai re éxfyryicarre (Syvdpia) (dioyxiNsa). 
avTiypagoy amrerédn év te apxiv Tay lovdaiwy. 3. No. 
342 (=Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 
i, 545) tomb-inscription of a certain Publius -Elius 
Glykon. who bequeathed to the managing body of 
the cuild of purple-dyers (77 ceuvorary mpocdpia tay 
ropeupasagwy) a capital fund, the interest of which 
was to be applied yearly, € 77 éopry Tay dfiuwy, to 
the deeorating of his tomb. He bequeathed like- 
wise to the dircctorate of another guild (rg ovvedpiw 
Tav Katpodamicray) a sun to be applied to the same 
purpose, év rp éoprq wevtnroforis]. The whole of 
tle members ot these enilds must, aceordingly, 
have been, if not exactly Jews, at least well] dis- 
posed to Judaism (ci. Ramsay, Expositor ot Feb. 
1902, pp. 98-100). 

q. Apamea: Cicero, pro Flacco, 28 (see above) ; 
also a tomb-inscription (ap. Ramsay, Citics and 
Livshoprees of Phrygia, & 538) ending thus: e 6é rs 
émirydetct, Tov vouov oldev Tav Eiovdéwy. The ‘law 
of the Jews’ cannot here be the Mosaic law, but a 
lega] ordinance, reeoguized by the State, imposing 
a penalty on any harm done to Jewish tombs. The 
strength of Jewish influenee at Apamea ean be 
gauged from the circumstance that at the be- 
ginning of the 3rd cent. A.D. eoins were struck 
by the city authorities (?) having upon them figures 
of Noah and his wife deseending from tlie ark, and 
bearing the legend NOE (fullest description of these 
coins in Madden, Neainsmatic Chronicle, 1866, pp. 
173-219, pl. vi.: ef. also the Catalogue of thie 
Collection Waddington in the Ferwe Numisma- 
tique, 1888, p. 397 f., Nos. 5723, 5730, 5731). 
Apamea thus claimed to be the spot where Noali's 
ark was stranded. ‘This claim, which is known 
also from other sources, is connected in some way | 
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xi3w7is is the biblieal term for the ark of Noah. 
It may have been just this appellation of the eity 
that led to the localizing ot the Noah-legend. 
That this localizing is to be traced to Jewish in- 
fluence, has been shown especially by Babelon (‘La 
tradition phrygienne du déluge’ in Rerue de 
Vhistowre des religions, xxiii. [1891] 174-183). Not 
only the Noah- but also the Enoch-legend reached 
Phrygia by means of the Jews; for the Phrygian 
“Apvaxos or Navvaxos, who lived over 300 years, and 
after whose death the great Flood came, is certainly 
no other than the biblieal Enoch (he is called 
“Avvaxos by Stephanus Byzant. s.v. "Ixévov; but 
Navvaxos by Zenobius, Proverb. vi. 10, and Suidas, 
Lex. s.v. Navvaxos). 

r. Afmenia: an inscription in honour of a num- 
ber of synagogue ofticials who had restored ‘the 
synagogue built by Julia Severa’ (rov xatackev- 
agGévra oixoy trd TovNias Xeoutjpas . . . éresxetvacay, 
see Ramsay, Devue des étud:s anciennes, iii. [1201] 
272 [an earlier copy in Citics and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia, i. 649 f.]}. It eloses thus: oferwes xai 7 
owvayuyn éreiunoev Cary éewixpiow dia re Thy évdperov 
aurav [Silwow xai tHv rpds THY ouvaryeryiy etvaidy TE Kal 
omrovd7v. This inseription shows us to what inftlu- 
ence Judaism had attained in the highest circles of 
society ; for the Julia Severa who is named as the 
builder of the synagogue is known to us from 
coins and inscriptions (Ramsay, Cities and Bishop- 
rics of Phrygia, i. 637, 647) as a noble lady of 
Akmonia in the time of Nero (Prosopographia 
wapert Roment, ili, 224 f., s.r. ‘Servenius’; also 
coins in the Collection Waddington, Revue Nuiis- 
matique, 1898, p. 384, Nos. 5488, 5490, 5494). Since 
she was at the same time high priestess of the cult 
of the Emperor, she cannot indeed have been a 
Jewess. 

s. Antioch of Pisidia: a Jewish synagogue men- 
tioned in Ae 134, 

t. Lycia and the city of PAaszlis: see 1 Mac 15%, 
with the atove remarks on that passage. 

u. Aorykos in Lycia: a tomb-inscription of late 
date (REJ x. 76). 

y. Tlcs in Lycia: a tomb-inscription from some- 
whicre about the end of the Ist eent. A.D. (Lranes 
Tindobonensis, 1893, pp. 99-102). According to it, 
the #pgov (sepulchral monument) was erected by a 
certain Ptolemeus for himsclf and his son Ptole- 
MAUS Urép dpyovreias reNoupévas wap jue lovdaias, 
@ore alto eivac wavTwv tav “lovéaiwy xal undéva éLov 
eivac €repoy TeO jvarevatra@. éav é Tis evpedein Tiva TW aY 
dgeNéce TKakwr 7@ dj uy [the conclusion is wanting}. 

w. Pamphylia and the city of Side: see 1 Mac 
15* and the general testimony of Philo (see above, 
p- 923), also Ac 2) 

x. Cilwia: see likewise Philo, /.c. Since, accord- 
ing to Ac 6°, Cilician Jews lived in Jernsalem in 
somewhat large numbers, the Diaspora in Cilicia 
must have been very considerable. Tarsus, the 
capital of Cilieia, was, as is well known, the birth- 
place of the Apostle Paul (Ac 94 21 223) One 
lovdas ues Iogn ‘Tapoevs is mentioned on a tomb- 
inscription of Jope (Euting, Sétsungsbcrichte der 
Berliner Aladzemte, 1385, p. G86). In the 4th cent. 
A.D. the Jewish patriarch caused the dues to be 
collected ‘in every city of Cilicia’ trom the resident 
Jews (Epiphanius, Her. xxx. il: awa éxdorys 
modews T75 Kidixelas 7a éxidéxata Kai ras dmapyxas 
wapa Twv éy ry éwapyxia Tovdaiwy eicémparrer). 

y. Korykos in Cilicia: a Jewish sarcophagus 
With inscription (Denksehriften der Wiencr Alcad- 
emic, Phil.-Hist. Classe, Bd. xliv. [1896] p. 6). 

z. [conium in Lycaonia: a Jewish synagogue 
mentioned in Ac 14!; on inscriptions there, ef. art. 
GALATIA ip vol. ii, p. SS”. 

aa. Galatia: testimonies here very scanty, for 
there are none in Jos. daft. XVI. vi. 2 (the closing 


fipmarthabthe edict of Augustus in favour of the 
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Jews was to be set up at Aneyra is based upon a) not regarded by 


false reading; the MSS have apyepn). A tomb- 
inscription from Galatia will be found in Bo/deten 
de corresp. hellén. vii. 24 (= RES x. 77). ‘The in- 
seriplion C/G 4129 was found in the neighbour- 
hood of Dorylieum, not therefore in Galatia. Cr, 


in xeneral, art. GALATIA in vol. ii, p. 83°. 


bb. Cappadocia: 1 Mae 15% (despatch from the | 


Kiomans to king Ariarathes) is suflicient to justify 
the assumption that Jews were settled there. Ct. 
also Ac 2°; Mishna, Aethuhoth, xiii, bbs Neubauer, 
Géog. du Falmud, pp. 315-319; tomb-inseriptions 
of Cappadocian Jews at dope, in PEF St. 1893, 
», 2OV, and 1900, pp. 11S, 122. In the Jerusalem 
Falmud we meet with three Jewish scholars from 
Cappadocia (R. Judan, KR. Jannai, N. Samuel); see 
Kranss, Griech. und lat. Lehnworter im Talmud, 
ii, (1899) 558; Bacher, Die Agade der palast. 
Amorucr, HL [1S99) 106, 749. 

ec. Dithynia and Pontus: the general testimony 
of hilo (Leyativ ad Gainum, § 36, dxpt Bibevias xai 
rev Tod I dvrov weywv); a ithynian tomb-inseription 
of late date (REJ xxvi. 167-171). On Sampsame 
(1 Mae 15*)= Amisus in Pontus, see above, p. 93°. 
From Vontas came both the Aguilas, the com- 
panion of St. Paul (Ac 8°), and the author of a Gr. 
translation of the Old Testament. Cf. also Ae 2". 

dd. Pantiapeum in the Crimea: two inserip- 
tions of great interest (Latysehev, /nscriptiones 
antique ore septentrionalis Ponti Eusxini, ii, Nos. 
52, 53 [better texts here than in CJG 2114”", 2114"), 
one of which is dated from the year A.b. $1. Both 
eontain deeds relating to the manumission of 
slaves of Jewish owners. At the close it is noted 
that the Jewish community ‘took part in superin- 
tending’ this legal instrnment, t.¢. shared the re- 
sponsibility for its correct execution (cuvexirporeotons 
dé xai THs cuvaryuryns Tay “lovdatwy) Thus even in 
that remote recion there was in the Ist cent. A.b. 
an organized Jewish cummunity. 

5. EGY FT.--li even in Syria and Asia Minor the 
Jewish population was a numerous one, this was 
pre-eminently the case in Egypt. Mere, moreover, 
the Jews eame to play an important part in the 
history of civilization ; fur, thanks te their favour- 
able social position, they were able to adopt in 
larce measure the Greek eulture, and thus became 


the principal representatives of the Jewish-Greek | 


form of thought. The emigration of larger masses 
of Jews to Egypt must undonbtedly be held to 
have first taken place in the Greek period. But 
sporadic migrations or even forcible transplanting. 
happened earlierthan this. Soon airer the destrue- 
tion of Jerusalem by Nebuehadrezzar (n.c. 586), a 
large company of ews, irom fear of the Chaldwans, 
and in spite of the protests of the prophet Jere. 
miah, took their departure to Egypt (Jer 42. 43; 
for the motive see Jer 41). They settled in various 
parts, at Migdol, Tahpanhes, Noph, and Pathros 
(ler 44). But we do not know whether their de- 
seendants maintained their existence here as Jews. 
—VPsendo-Aristeas speaks of two transplantings of 
Jewish settlers to Egypt prior to the time of 
Ptolemy Lagi: one in the time of the Persians, 
and one much earlicr, under l’sammetichus, who 


in his expedition to Ethiopia is said to have had | 


even Jewish soldiers in his army (Avistew Epist., 
ed. Wendland, § 13: 46n wév xai mpsrepoy ixnavey 
eige\n\vOdrwv ctv ry Ilépon xat rpd rorruy érépwy ovp- 
Haxwwy éarecra\udvwv rpds Tov Trav Aithomwy SasWéa 
BaxecVar atv Vauunriyy. The king last named is 
probably Psammetichus mm. [b.c. 34-589), whe 
undertook a eampaign against Ethiopia. That 
amongst others there were Semitie mereenaries in 
his army, we know from the inscriptions of Alu- 
Simbel [on whieh ef. the Literature cited in Pauly- 
Wissown’s AE, art. ‘Abu-Simbel’], The Jewish 
migration to Egypt in the “ED eytt 
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seudo-Aristeas as a voluntary 
one; er. $35, ed. Wenidland), See also ‘ Additional 
Note’ at end of this artiele, 

Whether as early as the time of Alexander the 
Great any considerable numbers of Jews migrated 
to Eeypt, we know not. But we may trust the 
stttement of Josephus, that, at the founding ol 
Alexandria by the monarch just named, Jewish 
settlers were trom the first incorporated amony 
the citizens (2S an. xviii 7, ¢. Myeon. ii. 4). Con. 
firmation of this is supplied hy the decree of the 
emperor Claudius (ay. Jos. Ant. XIX. ¥. 2), accord. 
ing to which the Jews in Alexandria were settle 
there from the very first (rois rpwrois e68u xacpois) 
along with the Alexandrians. Larger masses 
appear to have first come to Eeypt under Prolemy 
Lavi. Aceording to psendo-Heeatieus, we are to 
think in this instance of voluntary mizrations 
(Jos. ¢, Apion. i. 22 [Niese, § 194): atx ddyae 38 Kal 
META Tov “ANeSdvdpou Gavarov eis Al~jemrov xax Powin yy 
MeTEecTHTaY dia thy év Xepig oracw, ef. § ISB). 
According to pseudo-Aristeas, on the other hand, 
Ptolemy Lagi transplanted Jewish prisoners in 
large munbers to Evypt. The details of lis narra. 
tive Lelong, indeed, to the realm of romance. 
Ptolemy, we are told, carried captive to Egypt 
10,Q00) Jews. Of these he armed 30,000 able- 
bodied men, whom be employed to do garrison 
duty in the fortresses of the country (§ 13: ag dy 
avei rpeis urpiadas KaGowNioas dvdpiy éxNextw els ry 
Xwpay xarynxicey €v Tois Pporpiots), The old men, the 


_ehitdren, and the women, he is said to have handed 


over as slaves to his soldiers, on demand, as con pen- 
sation for their serviees (A ristee Epist., ed. Wend- 
land, §$ 12-14, ef. 35-36). Afterwards Vrolemy 
Vhiladelphus is stated to have proenred the freedom 
of all these Jewish slaves by paying to the owners 
twenty drachime per Slave ($$ 15-27, 37). Since 
Joseplius, in relating the same narrative (c. Apion, 
li. 4 [Niese, §§ 4-47], sind. Xu. i.), Simply repro- 
duces the aceonnt of pseudo-Aristeas [in the first 
cited passage this is self-apparent, and in the other 
at least probable], the latter is our only witness. 
Lut, in spite of the romantic character of the 
narrative in question, this much at least is credible, 
that Ptolemy Lagi brought Jewish prisoners to 
Exyvpt and set them to garrison duty in the 
fortresses. lor the fact that Ptolemy Lazi took 
Jerusalem by storm is unimpeachably vouched for 
by Agatharchides (Jos. ¢. Apion. i, 22 [Niexe, 
$§ 200-211), Anmé. XU. i.; ef. Appian, Syr. 5B). 
And the employment of Jews for garrison work in 
strongholds is confirmed by the circumstanee that 
ata still later period we hear of a*Jews camp’ 
(lovdaiwy orpariredor, castra Judworum) in various 
places (see turtber, on this, below). 

At Alexandria, in the tine of the Diadochi. a 
special quarter, separated from the rest of the 
city, Was assigned to the Jews, ‘in order that they 
might be alle to live a purer life by mixing less 
with foreigners’ (Jos. BJ. xvi. 7; lromc. Apeen. 
li. 4it might appear as it this quarter liad already 
heen assigned to the Jews by Alexander the treat, 
but, aecording to the manifestly more exact account 
in LBS UW. xvill, 7, this was first done by the 
Diadochi; ef. also Strabo ap. Jos. Ant. XV. vil. 2). 
This Jewish quarter stretehed along the harbour- 
less strand in the neighbourhood of the royal palace 
(e. Apion. il. 4 (Niese, § 33): xpds aNipevov OdNacvary, 
$ 30 mpos trois SaciXsxois!, tou the east, theretore, of 
the promontory ef Loehias on the north-east of 
the city. The separation came afterwards, indeed, 
not to be strictly maintained, for [hilo tells us 
that not a few Jews had their dwelling - places 
seattered about in the other quarters of rhe eity. 
But even in Philo’s time two of the five eity- 
divisions were called (the dewish,’ because they 
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in Flaecum, § 8 [ed. Mangey, ii. 525]). We learn 
from this that the Jews constituted something like 
two-fifths of the population of Alexandria, Acecord- 
ing to Josephus, the fonrth city-division was in- 
habited by Jews (BJ I. xvill. 8S: 7d xadovuevor 
AéAra, the eity-divisions being named after the 
first five letters of the alphabet). 

Lhe total number of Jews in Egypt is reekoned 
by Philo in his own time at about a million (in 
Flaceran, § 6 [ed. Mangey, ii. 523)). He remarks 
in this connexion that they had their dwellings 
‘as far as the borders of Etiniopia’ (uéxpe trav dpiwy 
Ai@ionias). This general statement is confirmed by 
many speeial testimonies, of which the following 
are the most important :— 

a. Lower Eqypt. To the east of the Delta, in 
the nome of Jleliopolis (and near to Leontopolis, 
which must not, however, be confounded with the 
hetter known Leontopolis situated much farther 
to the north), lay the Jewish temple (formerly a 
temple of Bubastis), which owed its origin to the 
Jewish high priest Onias in the time of Ptolemy 
Philometor (Jos. dnt. XU iii. 2: év Aedvrwv méde 
rod ‘HXtorodirov; see more fully, regarding this 
temple, below, p. 107°). The region was known as 
9 Oviov xépa (Ant. XIV. vili. 1, BJ 1. ix. 4). With 
this we should probably connect the ‘vicus Jude- 
orum’ mentioned in the Jtinerariwim Antonini 
(ed. Parthey et Pinder, p. 75). But the ‘eastra 
Judeorum’ mentioned in the Notitia Diqnitatum 
Orventis (ed. Bocking, i. 69) is presumably dillerent, 
althoneh also situated in the same neighbourhvod. 
At the spot where, according to the statement of 
distances given in the J/tiner. Anton., the ‘viens 
Judzeorum?’ should be soucht, there is still a 7edZ 
el-Jchudiych, in proximity to which a temple of 
Bubastis had once stood. Another eld el- 


Jehudiyeh, which, aceording to Naville, has ‘ guite | 


the appearance of a fortress,’ lies farther south (see 
Naville, Seventh Memoir of the Equpt. Explor. 
Fund, London, 1890), We should probably identify 
the first named 7'el? ef-Jehudiych [not, as Naville, 
the more southern one] with the building of Onias, 


and the other with the ‘castra Judzeornm.’ While 
these places lay to the east of the Delta, Josephus 
in his account of Cesar mentions an ‘lovdaiwy 
otparimedov, Which, from the context of the narra- 
tive, must have lain to the west of it (Ant. XIv. 
vill. 2, BJ I. ix. 4). It cannot therefore be tlie 
same as the ‘castra Judworum’ mentioned in the 
Notifia Diqnitatim. The existence of various 
‘Jews’ eamps’ is readily intelligible in the hight of 
the statements quoted above from psendo-Aristeas. 


Likewise in the Delta, in its southern portion, Jies 


Athribis, where, according to an inscription of the 
Ptolemaic period found there, a certain Ptolemmeus, 
son of Epikydes, chief of the police, acting in con- 
junction with the resident Jews, built a synagogue 
to the most high God (IlroXexatos “Emexvdov 6 
éemorarys TY pur\aKecTwr Kai of év AGpiBer Tuvdator riyv 
mposevxny bew tYicrw, RET xvii, 235-238 = Bulletin 
de corresp, hellén, xiii, 178-182). 

b. Middle Eqypt. The more recent papyrus 


‘finds’ have furnished information regarding the | 
Tite, 


early settlement of Jewsin Middle Egypt. Accord- 
ing toa document of the 3rd cent. B.c. discovered 


in the nome of Arsinoé (the modern Fayum), there | 


had to be paid for the possession of slaves in the 
village of Psenyris a duty es ta arodoxta trys Kwuns 
mapa tay Lovdawy cat tw EdAnvew (Lhe Flinders 
Petrie Papyri, ed. by Mahafty, pt. i. 189), p. 43). In 
another, belonging to the same region and dating 
from 238-237 bh.c., we meet with a [ape dynos 
oy Kae cupate Twvadas [kadertat] (op. ert. pt. ii. 1893, 
p. 23). Towards the end of the 2nd cent. B.c. a 
wpocevyy lovdalwy is mentioned at Arsinoé ( Tedtimnis 
Papyri, ed. by Grenfell, Hunt, and Smyly, pt. i. 


il, 4 (Niese, § 44)). 
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documents have been found of the Roman Imperial 
period, in which a ‘Jews’ lane’ (augodos Tovdatky) 
is mentioned (The Oxyrhynchus Pupyri, ed. by 
Grenfell and Hunt, pt. i. 1898, No. 100; pt. in 
1899, No. 335). 

e. Upper Lyypt. Here there were Jews settled 
as early as the time of Jeremiah, for the Pathros 
of Jer 44) is Upper Egypt. A great many tax- 
receipts from the 2nd cent. B.c., written upon clay 
tablets (ostraea), have been found in the neich- 
bourhood of Thebes. Among the names of the 
tax-collectors who grant such discharges there are 
many which are undonbtedly Jewish: ¢.¢. Iwenmos 
ABsdiov, Iwonmios, LapSaratos ABiyrov, NapBaGacos 
So\Novutos, Liyzwv Tagapov, Xiuwy ABinrov (see the 
collection in Wileken, Gricrhische Ostral:a, vol. i. 
1S0Y, p. 523f.). A papyrus emanating from the 
same time and place contains a fragment of a 
letter, from which we learn that a Jew, named 
Aavoovdos, liad failed of his engagement to make 
delivery of a horse (Grenfell, dn Alexandrian 
Erotic Fraqmcnt, 1896, p. 75). On tax-receipts of 
the time of Trajan we repeatedly encounter the 
name of one Avtrwmos Madxacos who had eharge 
of the harbour dues (?; épuoduXaxia) at Syene, on 
the southern border of Upper Egypt (Wilcken, 
Gricchische Ostraka, ii, Nos, 302-304, cf. i. p. 273). 
As genera] evidence of the diffusion of the Jews 
‘as far as the borders of Ethiopia,’ we have the 
above cited testimony of Philo. The great extent 
of their numbers in the Thebaid is best shown 
by the cirenmstance that in the time of Trajan 
they rose in arms here, as in the rest of Egypt, 
against the non-Jewish inhabitants (Euseb, Chron., 
ed. Schoene, 11. 164f.).* 

6. CYRENAICA.—Here too the Jewish Diaspora . 
Was present in force. Even Ptolemy Lagi is said 
to have sent Jewish colonists thither (Jos. e. Amv. 
The Roman despatch of 1 Mae 
15* presupposes the presence of Jewish inhabitants 
in Cyrene. According to Strabo, the poj;mlation 
of the latter city in the time of Sulla fell into four 
Classes: citizens, farmers, metoikor, Jews (Straho 
ap. Jos. Ant. XIV. vil. 2: rérrapes 8 foay év ry wider 
trav Kupynvaiwy, } Te TwY wottrwr Kal } TWY yewpyur, 
tpitn 0) Twv peTrolkwy, Terapryn 6 4 TGV Tovdatwv). At 
that time the Jews already played a prominent part 
in the disturbanees which Lucullus, on the oceasion 
of his incidental presence, had tu allay (Strabo, f¢.). 
A Jewish zoXrevxua in the city of Berenike in 
Cyrenaica is brought to our knowledge by a 
lengthy inscription (C7G 536]; see more fully, below 
§ it). Augnstus and Agiipps took measures in 
favour of the Jews of Cyrene (Jos, 4 nt. XVI. vi. 1, 5). 
We have a nuniber of testimonies in the NT to the 
presence of Jews in Cyrenaica: Mt 27°, Mk 15>, 
Lk 23° (Simon the Cyrenian); Ae 2! (Cyrenians 
present at Jerusalem at the Feast of Pentecost) ; 
6° (a synagogue of the Cyrenians at Jerusalem) ; 
11*° (Cyrenians come from Jerusalem to Antioch) ; 
13! (Lucius of Cyrene a prominent member of the 
chureh at Antioch). In the time of Vespasian 
the Jewish sicarii also found adherents among 
their co-religionists in Cyrene (Jos. BJ VILL xiv; 
76). The great rising of the Jews in 
Cyrenaica in the time of Trajan was marked by 
terrible violence (Dio Cass. Iavili. 32; Euseb, 472 
iv. 2). 

7. NORTH AFRICA,—Here we can demonstrate 
the presence of Jews, during the Roman period, 


*The diffusion of Semites throughout Egypt in the earlier 
Ptolemaic period is witnessed to also by a papyrus probably of 
the year p.c. 240-239, in which a major-domo makes a return of 
the personnel of his house for taxation purposes. He enumer- 
ates amongst others the yeapyo: uirba Nealacos Paysroiaxd Ita 3 
Kpattpos Yirakxes MatarBaad (Wileken, Griechische Ostraka, i. 
436, and also the correction on p. $23). But the Semites here 
named may he Phenicians or Philistines equally well with Jews. 
Eor Phrenician inseriptions in Egypt, see CIS i. Nos. 97-113; 


1902, No. 86). At Oxyrhynchus, southofArsinoé, | Repertoire ditpigraphie sémitique, i. 1901, Nos. 1-4. 
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from the border of Cyrenaiea to the extreme west 
(«f., especially, Monceaux, ‘Les colonies jiives 
dans Sarai Romaine’ in REJ xliv. [1902] 1-28), 
We do not know when or how they eame there. 
But, as the neighbouring Cyrenniea was largely 
settled by Jews as early as the Ptolemaic period, 
the colonization of Afriea will also have begun 
then, at least that of proconsular Afriea, and later 
that of Numidia and ie ink 

a. Proconsalur Africa, At Carthage there has 

heen discovered an extensive Jewish cemetery, 
containing more than 100) vanits, each with from 
1h to 17 docu’, Pts Jewish character is shown by 
the frequent portrayal of the seven- branched 
candlestick (see Delattre, Gasmeart ou la nécropole 
juive de Carthage, Lyon, 1895; for Latin inserip- 
tions from this cemetery, see C7Z vill. Suppl. Nos. 
14097-14114), The work adv. Judaos, attrilmted 
tu Tertullian, presupposes the presence of Jews 
in Carthage. At Hammim-Lif, not far from 
Carthage, the foundations of a synagocue of the 
Roman period have been diseovered, upon the 
mosaic floor of which there are Jewish inseriptions 
in the Latin Jangnasze (Renan, Rerue archéul., 
trois, Série, i, [1SS38) 157-168, iii, (ISS4] 273-275, 
slates vil-xi; Kaufmann, RE xiii. [1886] 45-61; 
reennah 16, 217-223; CTL viii. Suppl. No, 12457). 
At Wea in Tripolis the Christian bishop in the 
time of Augustine consulted the Jews there about 
& passave in Jerome's new translation of the Bible 
(Augustine, Fipest. Ixxi. 3, 5). On the Peutingzer 
Table there is mention of a place in the same 
neiwhbourhvood, called ‘Jud:eorum Augusti.’ 

b. Neanidia. The presence of Jews at Hippo is 
evident from Augustine, Serum. exevi. 4. At Cirta 
there are Latin Inscriptions (C7L villi. Nos. 7159, 
67155, 7330 [et. Add. p. 965], 7710). . 

ce. Meurctenie. At Sitilis there are Latin in- 
seriptions (CZZ viii. Nos. $428, 8199). At Tipasa 
there was a Jewish synagogue, at Caesarea the 
house of a Jewish ‘ruler of the synagogue’ is 
mentioned (xee the evidence from processes ayainst 
martyrs In Monceaux, WF xliv. 8). Even in the 
extreme west of Mauretanin, at Volubilis, a He- 
brew inseription, probably of the Roman period, 
has been found (Berger, Bulletin arehéol. du conité 
des travaux historiques, 1892, pp. 64-66, pl. xiii). 

8. MACEDONIA AND GREECE.—Yhe most im- 
portant testimony is that of hilo, or of the letter 
of Agrippa to Calizmla which le quotes (see above, 
yp. 92"). ‘“Phessaly, Bootia, Macedonia, sEtolia, 
Attica, Argos, Corinth, and, finally, ra rNeicra Kai 
épora NeXorwovyycav, are named by him as eountries 
where Jews dwell. [i we compare this general 
statement with the meagre s spatial testimonies that 
are available, we see how full of daeane our infor- 
mation is. Interesting dates are furnished by two 
manutmission-deeds from Delphi. In the one a 
certain Atisidas gives their liberty to three Jewish 
female slaves (cwuara yuvacneta Tpia als dvouara "Avre- 
ova 76 yévos 'lovéaiay xai ras Oiryarépas acras Veodwpay 
cal Awpoféav); in the other the subject of manumis- 
sion is deseribed ax cGua avdpetov  Cvona "lovdatos 7d 
yévos "lovdaioy (Semmmlaung der gricchischen Dialekt- 
Insehriften, herause. von Collitz, Bd. ii. Heft 3-5 
[IS92-IS96], Nos. 1722, 2029). Since these doen- 
ments belune to the lirst half of the 2nd cent. v.c., 
we have to doin all probability with prisoners of 
war of the Maccabwean period whe had been sold 
into slavery in Greece. rom 1 Mae 15” it is 
evident that at the same date there were Jews 
also in Sparta and Sicyon. In the time of St. 


’anu) there were Jewish synagorues at Philippi, | 


Thesxsaloniea, Berwa, Athens, Corinth (Ae tbe 
V7 7 18% 7) Por Jewish-Greek inseriptions at 
Athens, see C/iltéie. i. 2, Nos. 3545, 3546, 3547; 
at Patrie, C/Gr OS66; in Laconia and Thessalonien, 
thd x. 77 f.; at Mantinea, RES xxxiv. 148, 
EXTRA VOL.—7 
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In the great islands of Euboa, Cyprus, and Crete 
the Jews were very numerous. All three are 
named by Philo in the Jetter of Agrippa (see 
nbove). For Cyprus, ef. also t Mae 154, Ae 4* 
11% 138%; los. sled. Xt x. 4.0 In the time of 
ie the Jews in Cyprus massacred thousands 
of the non-Jewish population and devastated the 
capital, Salamis. te this they were completely 
rooted ont of the island (Dio Cass. Ixvili, 32; 
Euseb. Chron., ed. Schoene, ii. 164 f.). For Crete, 
ef, 1 Mae 15° (Gortyna); Jos, slat. XVitl. Nii. 1, 
BJ it. vii. 1, Vita, 7. 

Of the other islands there is mention in } Mac 
15 of Delos, Samos, Cos, and Rhodes, The three 
Jast named were ot] the coast of Caria. The settle- 
ment of Jews in them would thus be connected 
with their settlement in Caria. At Cos, as early 
as the time of Mithridates, we hear of grent sums 
of Jewish money being earried off by that monarch 
(Jos. clad. XIV. vil. 2: 7a ray ‘lovdalwy déaraxdoa 
tddavra). Rhodes was in the first half of the tst 
cent. B.c. the home of two prominent anthors who 
wrote against the Jews, viz. Posidonins and Ajod- 
Jonins Molon (both combated hy Josephus in’ his 
work ¢, Apion.). In the time of Tiberius a yram-. 
marian named Diowenes lived there, whose habit 
it was to hokd disputations only on the Sabbath 
day (Sneton. 7ihcr, 32). Delos, owing to its politi- 
eal and commercial importance during the Greek 
period, was a meeting-point for Oriental traders. 
That Jews with a Greek edueation were settled 
there nbhout Bc. 100 at the Iatest, is shown 
by two Greek inscriptions emanating from the 
island of Rheneia (the burying-place of the in- 
habitants of Delos). The two inseriptions in 
question are of an impreeatery order, invoking 
Divine vengeance on the unknown smurderers of 
two maidens. The prayers are unquestionably 
Jewish; the inseriptions are shown by the ehar- 
acter of the writing to he not Jater than the end 
of the 2nd or the beginning of the Ist cent. mc. 
(ef., on these interesting inscriptions, Deissmann, 
Phailologus, \xi. [1902] 252-265). Acts in favonr of 
the Jews of Delos, belonying to the time of trvsar, 
are quoted by Josephus in slat. NIV. x. Sand 14. 
We Vere evidence, further, of the presence of 
Jews at Paros (dos. slat. NEV. x. 8), Melos (tnd. 
X¥1. xi. Fe) BJ ab vii. 1), and) fhgina (67¢ 
Ysv4). 

Y ROME.— When we pass to Italy, we lind that 
Kome in particular was the home of a Jewish com- 
munity which conld he connted by thousands. 
According to Valerius Maximus (ft. iii. 2), Jews 
were expelled from Rome by the prietor Hispalus 
as early ns the year B.C. 139, in consequence of 
their attempts at proselytizing (the passage, which 
has not survived in the original, reads thus, as 
extracted by Nepotianus: *Judieos qnoqne, qui 
Romanis tradere sacra sua conati erant, idem 
Hispnlus urbe exterminavit’; or, as given by 
Paris: ‘Idem Judiweos, qui Sabnzi dove cultn 
Romanos inficere mores conati erant, repetere 
domos suas coegit’ [(Sabazins is a Phrygian 
divinity ; there is here manifestly a contusion 
With SaSav6= Neb. mass Zé4ae th). Since, necord 
ing to | Mae 14°) 15'*4 at that very time (f.¢. 
140-139) a Jewish embassy was sent to Kore hy 
the high priest Simon, it would appear as it the 


propaganda referred to had been the work of 


parties in the train of this embassy (nut the work 
of the members thenrselves). 

The earliest witness to the existence of a Jewish 
colony in Italy (ie. probably in Rome) is Cicero, 
yvo Flacco, 28, from whom we learn that already 
in the time of Flacens (Ze. &c¢ 62-61) Ttaly was 
one of the places from which Jewish money was 
wont to be sent to dernsalem. ]t was just then 
the Jewish community at Rome received a 
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large reinforcement through those of their country- 
men whom Pompey brought there as prisoners of 
war (B.C. 61). The latter were sold as slaves, but 
were soon afterwards set at liberty, as they proved 
an awkward possession to their masters (Philo, 
Legatio ud Gatun, § 23 fed. Mangey, ii. 568)). 
There were many Jews in the audience when 
Cicero delivered lis speech in defence of Flaceus, 
in the year B.c. 59 (Cicero, 7.¢.). On the death of 
Ciesar, their great protector, a multitude of Jews 
continued their Jamentations for whole nights he- 
side his funeral pyre (Sueton. Cassar, $4). In the 
time of Augustus the Jews were already counted 
hy thonsands; we are told that a Jewish deputa- 
tion, which eame to Nome after the death of Herod, 
was joined on its arrival by S000 Jews (Jos. Ant. 
XVI xi 1; BJ. vi. 1). By the time of Tiberins 
repressive measures had begun. <A resolution of 
the Senate was passed in the year A.D. 19, whereby 
all the Jews in Rome capable of bearing arms were 
deported to Sardinia to perform military service 
there, while the rest were banished from the city 
(Jos. Ant. XVIIL iii. 5; Sueton. Tiber. 36; Tac. 
Annal. ii, 85; the last named speaks of banish- 
ment from Jta/y). This measure was inspired 
mainly by Sejanus; after the fall of the latter, in 
A.D. 31, Tiberius once more adopted a friendly | 
policy towards the Jews (Philo, Legatio ad Gatun, 
8 24 [ed. Mangey, ii. 569]). We may therefore 
suppose that he granted them permission to return 
to the city. In any ease, they had once more 
gathered in Rome at the time of Clandius, for he, 
too, made an attempt to expel them from the city. 
Snetonius tells us that this step was taken owing to 
the violent tumults ‘impnisore Chresta’ [é.¢. ovca- | 
sioned by the preaching of Christ]. But the edict 
of banishment, issued probably in the year 49, was 
not enforced, but restricted simply to a prohibiting 
of any assembling on the part of the Jews (a decree 
of expnision is spoken of in Ac 18? and hy Sueton. 
Claud. 25; but, aceording to Dio Cass. Ix. 6, 
Claudius, owing to the dithiculty of carrying it into 
etlect, contented himself with withdrawing from 
the Jews the right of assembly [éxéNevce wi oova- 
GpolfecGat}. The year 49 is given as the date by 
©rosius [VII vi. 15], who appeals, incorrectly | 
indeed, to Josephus). Since the prohibition of | 
assembling was eqnivalent to a prohibition of 

worship, the existence of the Jews in Rome was | 
seriously endangered. Bunt they sueceeded, we 

know not how, in surviving even this erisis as well 

as many later ones, for, as Dio Cassius (xxXVil. 17) | 
sums np their history, ‘though often oppressed, | 
they always exhibited the most vigorons power of 

growth.’ Edneated Roman society looked down | 
on them with contempt. The satirists, Horace, 
Persius, Martial, Juvenal, made them the butt of | 
their wit (cf. Hausrath, Neutest. Zeitqeschichte 2, 
ili. 383-392). Yet they constituted a factor of no 
little importance in publie life. Even at the lm- 
perial conrt they entered into manifold relations, 
whether as slaves or as ofticials of Jigher rank. 
The Jewish societies of the Adyouerjoro: and the 
"Aypirmyacot (see, on these, lelow, $ ii.) were in all 
probability sodeties formed of placemen of Aucus- 
tus and Agrippa. The empress Livia had a Jewish 
slave, Akme (Jos, dnt. XVIL v. 7; BJ 1 xXxxii. 6, 
XXxHL 7). The emperor Claudius had friendly | 
relations with Alexander [var lect. Lysimachius], 
the Jewish alabarch of Alexandria, who had served 
his mother Antonia as minister of finance (Jos. 
azlvt. XIX. v2 1). At the conrt of Nero we find a 
Jewish actor, Alityrus (Jos. Vita, 3). Poppa 
herself is spoken of as deore 3s, and she was always 
ready to lend her aid in obtaining a favonrable | 
response from the emperor to petitions bronght to | 
him by Jews (Fos, dnt. XX. vill, 11; Det, 3). 


_1SS7, pp. 487-441. 
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and predominantly in the division of the city 
across the ‘Tiber, which they occupied entirely in 
the time of Augustus (Philo, Legatio ad Gain, 
§ 23 [ed. Mangey, ii. 568): rH» répay rod TiBépews 
moranov peyadyny THs ‘Pwyns amorouny, Hv ovK jyvser 
KATEXONEVNY Kal oikoupevny mpods lovdalwv). But ata 
Jater period they spread into other divisions of the 


city as well. We find them in the Campus Martius 


and in the very midst of the Roman business world, 
namely, im the Subura (see below, § ii). Juvenal 
makes the jocular assertion that the sacred grove 
of Everia before the Porta Capena was let to 
Jews and swarmed with Jewish beggars (Sat. iii. 
12-16). As to the internal organization of the 
communities and the stage of culture they had 
reached, we derive information from the numerous 
tomb-inscriptions, composed for the most part in 
had Greek but also in Latin, which have been 
found in the subterranean burying-places before 
the gates of Rome. These belong to somewhere 
between the 2nd and 4th cent. A.D. The (rreek 
tom)-inseriptions known up to about tifty years 
ago are collected in C7G iv. Nos. 9901-9926, They 
emanate probably for the most part from a cemetery 
hefore the Porta Portuensis which was discovered 
in 1602, but whose site is now unknown. Rich 
materials were snpphed by the cemetery discovered 
some forty years ago in the Vigna Randanini on 
the Via Appia (cf. Garrucel, Cimitero degli anticht 
Ebret scoperto recentemente in Vigna Rantdanent, 
Roma, 1862; also the same author’s Dissertaciont 
avcheologiche di vario argomento, vol. ii. Toma, 
1865, pp. 150-192). Since then some other ceme-. 
teries have been discovered, but these do not con- 
tain many inscriptions. Five inscriptions from a 
cemetery in Porto are given, from communications 
of de Rossi, by Derenbourg in Mélanges Renicr, 
For some Latin ones, see CUL 
vi. Nos. 29756-29763. A complete collection of all 
the Jewish-Greek and Latin tomb-inseriptions at 
Rome known down to 1896 is given by Vogelstein. 
Rieger in Geschichte der Juden in Rom, [1896] 
459-483. See also Berliner, Gesehichte der Juden 
2 Rom, i. [1893]. 

lUW. THE KEST OF ITALY, AND SPAIN, GAUL, 
GERMANY.—The presence of Jews in these locali- 
ties is not for the most part demonstrable before 
the period of the later empire. Relative antiquity 
belongs to the Jewish community at Puteoli (Dik:e- 
arehia), the principal port for the trade between 
Italy and the East. Inaddition to Phanicians and 
other Orientals we meet here with Jews as well, at 
the latest about the beginning of the Christian era 
(Jos. dat, XVII. Nii 1; BIL vii. 1). But even in 
a petty town like Pompeii their presence is demon- 
strable at the date of the destruction of the place, 
A.D. 79 The names ‘Sedoma’ and ‘Gomora’ are 
scratched on the wall of a house; and not only 
‘Maria,’ whieh might he the feminine of Marius, 
Imt ‘ Martha,’ occurs. The following also are found 


on earthen vessels: ‘mur[ia] cast[a),’ and ‘garfum] 


cast{um] or cast{imoniale],’? with which ef. Pliny, 
HN xxxi. 95 (Mau, Pompeji in Leben und Nunst, 
1900, p. 15 f.). 

In the period of the later empire the Jews were 
specially numerous in Southern Italy (see Neu- 
bauer, ‘The Early Settlement of the Jews in 
Southern Ftaly’ in JQP iv. [1892] 606-625). In 
Apulia and Calabria dnring the 4th cent. there 
were many places where the communal] offices could 
not be properly lilled, beeause the Jewish inhabit- 
ants deelined to accept them (see the decree of the 
emperors Arealius and Honorius [A.D. 398] in 
Codex Lheodosiancs, XI i. 158), At Venosa 
(Venusia in Apulia, the birthplace of Horace) a 
Jewish catacomb has heen discovered, with numer- 
ous inscriptions in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, be- 


The dwellings of the Jews'were sitnated at first | louging)to ssomiewhere about the 6th cent. A.D. 
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(Ascoli, fserizioni tedite o mel note greche latine 
ebraiche di antichi sepoleri yindaicr del Nupoli- 
tang, Torino, IS80; €7L ix. Nos. 6104-6241). 
During this later period we ineet with Jews also 
at Tarentuin, Capua, and Naples, as well as in all 
the principal towns (Syracuse, Patermo, Messina, 
Avrigentin) of Sicily. They do not appear to lave 
heen quite so thickly settled in Nortdern Italy. 
Yet we find them here too in most of the larger 
towns (avenna, Aquileia, Bologna, Brescia, Milan, 
Gena), 

For the other provinces of the West, Spam, 
Gaul, Germany, the testimonies likewise com- 
Inence ahont the 4th eent. AD. As it does not 
fall within the scope of the present article to 
examine all these in detail, we would refer the 
render to Friedlander, Darstedlangen aus der 
Sittengqeschichte Ifoms, iii. {US71| Slt f.; the same 
author's de Judworwn Coloniis, Konigshery, S76 5 
and, above all, Th. Reinach, art. ‘dndivi’? in 
Daremberg-Saglio’s Dictionnaire des dAntiquites 
grecypues et romaimnes, 

ii, ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMUNITIES. — 
Everywhere where Jews lived together in any 
number, they organized themselves into societies, 
with 2 view to maintaining their uniqueness, sate- 
enarding their interests, and practising their wor- 
ship. It is certain that this organization was nat 
everywhere the same,  Ditlerences in’ reyard to 
the possession of political mghts, differences in 
the degree of authority they were allowed to 
exercise, differences in the stage of cultnre in the 
various places where Jews lived, brought with 
them differences also in the internal organization. 
Where they formed an iinposing political power, 
the constitution was ditlerent fron: what it was in 
instances where they formed only petty, modest, 
private societies, Nevertheless, there are certain 
common features that run through alinost: the 
whole body of the immense Jewish Diaspora, We 
ean prove both these points from a variety of ex- 
amples, although in many instances we ave unable 
to pursue the details. 

We know practieally nothing about the eon- 
stitution of the dewish communities in the Luph- 
rates districts m1 pre-Talmadie times. Our survey 
nust. thus eoniine itself to the communities within 
the sphere of the Roman sway. 

At Aleraudria the .lews, owing to their large 
mnumbers and their political inthuence, found then- 
selves in a peenharly favourable situation. Al- 
thongh they possessed the rights of citizens (see 
below, § iv.), they constitnted a State within a 
State. Not only had they their own residential 
quarters, as mentioned above, but they formed an 
almost independent conmunity, with a kind of 
monarehical head. Their constitution is thus de- 
seribed by Strabo (ap. dos. Alné. XIV. vii. 2): ¢ But 
there és also an ethnarch at their head, who rules 
the people and dispenses justiee, and sees that 
obligations are fulliltel and statutes observed, like 
the archon of an independent State’ (xa#icrarac 6&2 
Kal eOvdpxns atray, bs deaxet te 7rd EOvos nai diacra 
xpioes Kal oup3o\alwy émipeNcirat kal wpograyudtup, 
ws av maXtrelas Apywr adroredo’s). The maintaining 
of this independence was materially facilitated 
during the Imperial period by the cireuinstance 
that, from the last of the VPtolemies down to 
Septimins Severus, Alexandria, unlike nearly all 
Hellenistic towns, had no city Senate (Spartian, 
Severus, 17; Dio Cassius, li. 17). In the time of 
Angustus a eertain modification of the condition 
of things appears to have taken place. It is, 
indeed, noted in the deeree of the emperor 
Claudius (ap. dos. sind. XIX. v. 2) that even 
Angustus, after the death of the ethnarch who 


held office during the administraties of Aq): 
[10-11 A.D.) see Tiplunkeris aL rae id. i/ 
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(#=CIL lil. Suppl. Ne. 126), ‘did uot prevent 
the appoimtinent of ethnarehs’ (xai xaA dv Kacpory 
Aavdas fy ev ‘ANetavdpeia, reNeerioavras rot Tuy 


Tavdstay éBvdpyov, tov NMeSacrdv ph weawNrkévat 
éOvapxas yiyverdar). But the whole object of 
Clandins in this deeree is to insist that even 


noder Angustus the politieal rights and the re. 
ligions freedoin of the Jews in Alexandria liad mot 
heen diminished. This is not at all irreeoncilable 
with a certain modification of the internal con- 
stitution. Bot we are expressly tokl by Philo chat 
such a modification was introduced hy Augustus. 
lis statement is to the efleer that, when the 
Jewish qerarch died, Mavius Maximus, whe was 
on the point of undertaking for the seeond time 
the otlice of administrater of Egypt, reecived in- 
strnetions trom Augustus that a gerusis was to be 
appointed to manage the atliirs of the Jews (in 
Flaccum, § 10 [ed. Mangey, ii. 527 f.]: ris querépas 
yepovrias, iv oO owrnp Kai evepyérns Nesacros émiue\noo- 
hévny trwv ‘lovdacxay eiNero, mera Ty rod yevapyou 
reNeuriy, 5a Tuy mpds Mayvov Matipov evraXur, 
HENNovTa warty éw’ Alyorrou Kai ris ywpas émtpore ey 
[the traditional Mayor of the MSS is incorreet, 
the name was Maqgivs Maximus, see C7L ix. No. 
1125]). Aceordingly, we may probably suppose 
that the dillerence between this later and the 
earlier organization consisted in the substitution 
of a gerasia for the monarehical authority of the 
ethnarch, or in the setting up of a qerusic side by 
side with him. Tn favour of the latter supposition 
it can be urged that the deeree of Clandins ap- 
pears to presnppose the continned existence of 
ethnarchs even atter the interposition of Angustus, 
At the same time, it is also possible that Claudius 
only means to say in general that the Jews still 
coutinned to have their own superiors (é@vdpyat). 
The yepovoia and the d&pyorvres at its head are 
turther mentioned by Philo several times in the 
saine eoutext (§ 10 [ed. Mangey, ii. 82S): trav awd 
THS yepovoias Tpeis dvdpes; th, perawepyapevyy mpstepor 
rovs nuerépous Apxovras; th. pr. SYNE. rods dpxovras, 
Thy yepovaiav; th. § Vt [p. 534) raw pév dpyovrwy). 
Josephus mentions the mpwretovres rs yepovsias 
(BJ vinx. Y). Aceording to the principal passage 
of Philo (§ 10 fed. Mangey, ii. 527 £.)), Flacens 
caused thirty-eight members of the qerusi« to le 
dragved into the theatre and sconrged there. The 
whole number was, accordingly, greater than this; 
it may have heen seventy, after the model of the 
Sanhedrin at Jernsalem. In any case the dpxovres 
were not the whole body of the yepavcia, Imt only 
its committee of management. ‘This is clear mot 
only from the statements of Vhilo, but from the 
standing usage ot the Greek word.* —A widely 
diffused error is the ulentifieation of the Keyptian 
ndaharch with the Jewish eftinerch. The tirst 
named otliee was a purely civil one, althongh, of 
eourse, it was repeatedly held by Jews of note (sce 
below, § iv.). 


* In the above account no regard is paid to a passaye in the 
Letter of Aristeas, which, if its terme were mere precise, would 
supply ns with information regarding the organizalien of the 
Alexandrian Jews about ¢he year bc. 200, The passaye 
(A riatew Epist., ed. Wendland, § 310) reads: eraseiz et at 
Tw Lounutow of TotgluTizer xai Tar ate TOY TedsTivuate: cs TI 
vypovutves Te TAY Gey: ator (this, Which is the text of our MAS, 
reproduced exactly in Euseh. Prep. Eran. vii. v. 6; Jes. 
slat, xu. ib. 13 fed. Niexe, $ 108) gives a free Simmary of the 
enntents of the passage). Sinve there is no sulticient reasun tor 
deleting the vt hefore yyesutwo, there are four classes meu- 
tioned ; (1) the priests, (2) the elders ef the interpreters, (3) the 
elders of the rei Tue of the Jews, 4} the ryecceva tev 2). feur 
(cf. the explanation of Weadland in Featach rift tur Joh, Vahten, 
194, p. 128). The last two classes armswer to the yuswt.2 and 
the asyore as orranized by Augustos. Tt world thus appear 
as if the organization 1 these carly times bad been singilar to 
what it again became subsequent te the tine Of Avgustys, 
Wheréas in the intervening period it had more ef a menerchyral 
form. There is, indeed, pothing strange ins modifeatien of 
the constitution having taken pla more than @uee in the 
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When we take a survey of what we know other- 
wise about the constitution of the communities of 
the Diaspora, certain common features show then- 
selves amidst many loval ditferenees. 

1. One point in which a difference shows itself 
concerns the name for the community. In so far as 
the latter forms an independent political corpora- 
tion, it is called woditevpa. This terin, however, 
is fonnd only in the ease of Alexandria (Aristew 
Epist. § 310), and of Berenike in Cyrenaica. In 
the latter instance the word oceurs in a deeree set 
up hy the Jewish community in honour of the 
Roman governor, M. Tittins (C/@ 5361; see fac- 
simile in Roschaech’s Catalogue of the Museum of 
Toulouse [Where the inscription now is], Mvusée de 
Toulouse, Cutaloque des Antiquités, 1865, No. 
925): édote rots apxovor cal Tw WorTetvuare TeV ev 
Bepevixy lovdaiwy, The names of the dpxovtes who 
stood at the head of the wodirevua are given at the 
beginning of the decree; there are nine of them. 
(On the use of wodirevyza in a sinular sense, ste 
Perdrizet, ‘Le mwoXirevua des Cauniens & Sidon’ in 
Revue archéol., trois. Serie, xxxv. [IS99] 42-48 ; 
and Wendland, Aristew Epist., Index, s.v.). 

In inost towns the Jews formed at first a eolony 
of foreigners side by side with the body of citizens. 
This is the eondition implied in the expressions 
xatouxia (inscription at Hierapolis: dwoe 77H xarotxig 
tov év leparider xaToxovvrwy ‘Lovdaiwy ; cf. Ramsay, 
Expositor, Feb. 1902, p. 96 f.), Xadés (inseription at 
Hierapolis: dmoreices rg Aap rev ‘lovéaiwy), Ebvos 
(inseription at Smyrna: ddcecrw é0ve Trav‘ lovdaiwy).* 
These various designations al] express the fact 
that the Jews belonged to a foreign nation, and in 
Greek towns were counted non-citizens. 

The commonest designation, however, especially 
in later times, is guvaywyy. In Greek usage this 
word oceurs only in the sense of ‘assembly,’ 
‘festal cathering.’ Thus, for stance, e. 200 B.C., 
in the so-called Testament of Epiktcta (C7@ 2448 
=Inscriptiones Greee imsularum maris Lege, 
fase. ili. No. 330), the society which is to attend 
to the hero-eult instituted by Epikteta is ealled 
7d xowsv, but the annual gathering of the soelety 
ouvayurya (col. iv. line 23 f. ray dé crvaywyay... 
yivesOat eu uni Aed\diviy év TY Lovey xad’ €xacrov 
éros auépas tpets). But in Jewish usage ovvaywy7 
stands for the community as a corporation (in the 
LXX it mostly represents 71y; see art. CONGRE- 
GATION invol.i.).. This term has the most general 
sense, and hence could he retained even when the 
Jews throngh Greek eulture and participation in 
the rights of citizenship had become assimilated 
to the rest of the inhabitants. They then formed 
a ‘society’ for the protection of their religious 
interests. We can adduee instances of the use of 
ovvaywy) in this sense from inscriptions in Asia as 
wel) as at Rome. So, for instance, in Asia: at 
Phok:ea (7 ovvaywyn €reluncer Tav “lovéaiwy Tdrroy 
Xrpdrwvos), Akmonia in Phrygia (obs twas xai 7% 
cuvaywyh éreitunoev), Pantikapwum (cvvererporeovons 
bé xai Tis orvaywyis Tay lovdaiwr). 

At Rome the Jews were not, as at Alexandria, 
organized as a single great corporation, such a 
thing being apparently not tolerated by the author- 
ities. They had, on the eontrary, to content them- 
selves with the more modest position of a number 
of smal) private societies. Each suciety had its 
special name. The following names are preserved 
in the inseriptions: 1. cvvaywyh At-yourrygioy (CIG 
9902, 9903 = Fiorelli, Catalogo del Museo Nazionale 
Wi Napoli: Iseriziuoni latine, Nos. 1956, 1960; 
CIL vi. No. 29757; REJ xiii. 4). 2. cvvaywyh 
‘Ayprmciwy (CLG 9007). 3. ‘Synagoga Bolumni’ 
(CLL vic No. 29756). These three societies are 
named after prominent persons [Bolumnns is= 

*In the case of the inscriptions that -have been already 
quoted in § i. we give here only the references. 
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Volumnus], whether for the reason that the mem 
bers were in the service of these men (cf. Ph 4° 
ol €x Tis Kaicapos oixias), or beeause the latter were 
the patrons of the societies. Since we meet with 
"Aypeurmpoto as well as Atyovorjorr side by side, 
the reference is doubtless to the first Augustns 
and his friend Agrippa. The name assumed by 
the societies would be retained even after the 
death of their patrons. Other soeieties take their 
name from the quarter of the city of Rome in 
whieh their members Hved, namely, —4 The 
Kaumforon, called after the Campus Martius (C7G 
9905 [more eorreetly in Garrucei, Dissertazioni, il. 
188, No. 4]; also Garrucci, Ze. i. 161, No. 10; 
CIL vi, No. 29756 ‘mater synagogarum Cami et 
Bolumni’), 5. The XcSovpyoiw, named from the 
Subura, one of the most frequented quarters in 
Rome, a eentre of trade and business life (C/G 
6447 = Fiorelli, Catalogo, No. 1954). The following 
additional synagogues are also known :—6. A 
ovvayuy) AiBpéwy, presumably that of the Helrew- 
speaking Jews (C1G 9909 ; Aelanges Renter, 1887, 
p. 439=Kaibel, Znser. Gr. Steil. et Ital., No. 945), 
7. A cuvaywyh Edaias, named after the syinbol of 
the olive tree (CJG 9904; de Rossi, Bullcttinoe di 
avcheol, erist. v. p. 16). 8 At Porto a cvvaywyh 
rav Kapxapnoiwy, whieh derived its name from the 
oecupation of its members, who were calearicases, 
‘lime-burners’ (Afélunges Renier, 440; and in CLG 
9906 we should in all probability read not Kaz- 
myciwy but Kadxapyoiwy [see Garrueei, Cimnitcro, 
38 f.]). 

An isolated oeeurrenee of another designation 
for the Jewish corporation of a city has yet to be 
mentioned, namely, the ‘Uwiversetas Judeworum 
qui in Antiochensinm civitate constituti sunt.’ 
This is found in an Imperial statute of the year 
A.D. 213 (Codex Justin. 1. ix. 1). 

2. A pretty extensive uniformity appears to 
have prevailed in the matter of the organization 
and titles of the officials of the community. Almost 
everywhere we have evidence that the managing 
committee bore the name apyxovtes. 41. For Alex- 
andria we have to refer to the above-cited passages 
from Philo. 2. For Berenike in Cyrenaiea see in 
like manner the above-mentioned inseription, 
according to which there were nine dpxovres at the 
head of the Jewish moNrevua. 3. At Antioch a 
Jewish épywr is ineidentally mentioned by Josephus 
(BJ vit. iii. 3). & At Tlos in Lycia the office of 
Jewish archon (dpxyovreia) is referred to in an in- 
seription (see above). 5. For North Afriea we 
have the testimony of Tertullian, who names quite 
eencrally, amongst other Jewish ofhees, that of 
Gpxwv (de Corona, 9: ‘Quis denique patriarehes, 
quis prophetes, quis levites aut sacerdos aut 
archon, quis vel postea apostolus ant evangelizator 
aut episcopus invenitur coronatus?’). 1¢ 1s there- 
fore extremely probable that the archon mentioned 
in a Latin inscription in Utiea is a Jewish one 
(CIL viii. No. 1205, also Addenda, p. 931). 6. In 
Italy, too, the title appears to have been in general] 
use. In a Homily for the birthday of St. John 
(printed among the works of Chrysostom in edi- 
tions prior to that of Montfaucon, ¢.g. ed. Paris, 
t. ii., 1GS7), whieh takes aeeount of the eonditions 
of Italy in the time of the later empire, it is made 
a matter of reproaeh to the Jews that, in opposi- 
tion to the law of God, they begin the year, not in 
spring but in the month of September: ‘mensem 
Septembrem ipsum novum annum nuneupant, gue 
ct mense nagistratus sibi desiqnant, quos Archontas 
vocant.” When we turn to the Jewish inseriptions 
of ltaly we meet with the title at Capua (C7L x. 
No. 3905 ‘Alfins Juda arcon arcosynagogus’), at 
Porto near Rome (Kaihel, Jnser. Gr. Sica. ef Itel., 
No. 949 Kravdios ‘lwofs dpxwv), and with special 


I froquencycatyRomevitself (CJG 9906, 6447, 6337 5 
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Garrueei, Cinitero, 35, 51, 61, 67, also the same 
author's Dessertazion?, il. 158, No. 4, 164, Nos. 15, 
16, 17, 183 de Rossi, Bidlettino, v. 16).—At Rome 
ench of the sovieties, it is certain, had tts own 
archons. They were elected, aecording to the 
Homily just named, annually in the month of 
September. There might he re-election (dis dpxwr, 
C1G 9910; Garrucei, Coaitero, 47); nay, it would 
appear as if an archon might be elected for life, tor 
this is the probable meaning of the repeatedly 
recurring dia Siov (CUL x. No. 1893 ° Ti. Claudius 
Philippus dia vin et gerusiarelies’; C/G 9907 
Zaowos da Blov cuvayuryas ‘Aypirmnolwr), Cf., in 
general, Wesseling, Ye Judworum archontibus ad 
tnscriptionem Berenicensem, 1738; Schiirer, Die 
Geimeindeverfussung der Juden in Rom in- der 
Kacserzett nach den Inschriften dargestellt, 1879. 

Ht ix only for Italy that the presence of the title 
yepavotapxys or yepavotapywy is demonstrable. 
The first of these forins is found in the tomb- 
inscriptions at Rome (C/G 9902 = Fiorelli, Catalogo, 
No. 19563; Garrueei, Cimitcro, 51, 62, 69, Drs- 
sertazioni, ii, 183, No, 27) and in the neighbourhood 
of Naples (CZ x. Nu. 1893); the other oecurs at 
Venosa (C/L ix. Nos, 6218, 6221). The title ean 
have no other meaning than ‘president of the 
gerusia.” We thus learn from it, what without 
this evidence might lave been assumed, that the 
communities had uot only dpxovres It also a 
yepoveia, ~The faet that, in spite of this, the title 
mpeg Strepos nowhere oceurs ia the numerous tomb- 
inscriptions at Rume, is instructive. The elders 
were not ollicials in the proper sense, they were 
the confidential advisers of the community. Henee 
TpecSirepos was not a title. It is not till a very 
Inte period that we find it so employed (e.g. at 
Venosa, and that even in the case of women, C/L 
ix. Nos, 6209, 6226, 62380, ef. also Codex Theo- 
dosianus, XVI. vill, 2, 13, 14), 

The oltice of dpyovvaywyas (EY ‘ruler of the 
syuacorue’) was quite generally established. We 
can prove its existence for all the leading spheres 
of the Jewish Iiaspora. 1. Egypt (Hadrian's 
alleved lelter to Servianus ap. Vopiseus, Vite 
Saturniné, 8). 2 Asia Minor: Aatioch in Pisidia 
(Ae 13%), Cilieia (Epiphan. ddr. xxx. 1), Smyrna 
(iaseription in ##J vii. IG1f.), Myndes in Caria 
(RET xhi. 1-4), Akmonia in Phrygin (see above, 
p. 94°, for inscription ; in this instance an dpyiovva- 
ywyos 6:4 Biov). 3. Greeee: Corinth (Ae 1s? 7%), 
éhigina (CIG 9894), 4 [taly: Rome (C/G 9906; 
Garruce), Cinutere, 67), Capna (CLL x. No. 3905), 
Venosa (CUL ix. Nos. 6201, 6205, 6232), Breseia 
(Knibel, Jnser. Gr. Stetl. et Ital., No, 2304), 5. 
Africa: HWammaém-Lif near Carthage (inscription 
on the mosaic pavement of the synagozue), Ciesarea 
in Manretania (let Marciana, iv. by RET xliv. 
8). 6 The Roman empire in general (Codex 
Theodlosianus, XVI. vill. 4, 18, 14). 

The duty of the dpxyicwaywyos was to take 
eharge of the public worship. Since there was no 
oltieial preacher in Jewish commnaities, any quali- 
fied member of the congregation being permitted 
to read the Seripture lessons or deliver an nddress 
or lead in prayer, it was nevessary to have an 
ollicial to direct and wateh over the exercise of 
this freedom by the members. This was the 
apxiouvdyuyos (Heb. nzjga ext). He had to tix on 
the reader of the lessons and the lender in prayer, 
and to invite competent persons to address the 
econerevation (Ae 13"). To him fell the general 
duty of seein that nothing unseemly took place 
in the syaagogue (Lk 13"), and he lind doubtless 
tu take care also that the synagogue Iuildings 
were kept ia proper repair, He belonged to the 
nuniber of the dpxovres of the community, but his 


ollice was a more special onesthan: that of the. 
dpxovres in general; hence thé) two) bibees are! 
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named side by side as distinet (C7G 9906 ; Garrucei, 
Crmutero, 67; CIL x. No. 3900; Ac 142 (according 
tu the text of D: ol dé apyrovvaywyat twv ‘lovdalwy 
xal ol dpyovres ris ovvayuryijs]). Since we meet 
with a yepavoidpxns side by side with the dpxourd- 
ywyos in the tomb-inscriptions of Rome and Venosa, 
those two otlices also are to be regarded as distinct. 
That is to say, the apycuvdyuryos was not, as such, 
at the same time the head and president of the 
yepovela, It is quite possible, however, that out- 
side Italy {it is only in this country that we hear 
of a yepovoiapxys) both olliees were united in one 
person, 

Finally, we eneounter pretty frequently in the 
inscriptions the titles pater synagoga and meter 
synagoye :—marhp awayuryns (Cle 9904, 9905, 
9908, 9909; Garrueci, Cunitero, 52, Dissertazioni, 
ii, 161, No, 10; Mélanges Renter, 440); ‘pater 
pat se oe (CIL viii. No. 8499; Codec Theo- 
dostanus, XVI. vii, 4); warhp rw EBpéwy (Meélanges 
Jeenter, 489= Kaibel, Jnser. Gr. Sictl. et Ital., No. 
945); marinp rob oréuatros (CIG 9S97); warnp dAaoi 
bia Biov (EJ xxxiv. 148); ‘pater,’ without aay 
addition (Guurrneci, Dissertazioni, ii. tid, No. 18; 
CLL ix. Nos. 6220, 6221); ‘mater synazosie’ (CIL 
v. No. 4411, vi. No, 29756), The very circum. 
stance that the title is found in the feminine as 
well as the masculine form, makes it probable 
that it does not stand fer a vommunal office, 
strictly sv ealled. Nor are we to understand it of 
the patroa of the commuaity; it was simply a 
title of honour given to aged members who had 
deserved well of the community (ef. the statement 
of ages in (UG 904 érdv éxaréy (vic) déxa, and CIL 
vi. No, 29756 ‘que binxit an. INNNvVi. meses vi.’). 

The employment of the terms dpyovres and 
yepovela shows that the constitution of the Jews 
in the TMaspora was based on the comnunal con- 
stitution of the Grech cities, There are other 
traves besides this of the strong influence exereised 
by this model upon the external arrangements of 
the Jewish communities. Like the (ireek com- 
muaes, the Jewish comumnities loaoured deserving 
men and women by the bestowal of a wreath and 
of the proedeta. Thus the community of Phokwa 
honoured a womaa who had tirken upon herself 
the cost of building the synagogue, xprog orepavy 
xal maoedpig (sve above, $1.). The Jewish strategos 
Chelkias was likewise honoured with a calf 
wreath (Archie ftir Papyyrusforschung, i. (1900) 
48-50; RE xl. 1900] 50-44). The community of 
Berenike resolved regarding the Roman governor, 
who had shown limself friendly to the Jews, 
orepavouv dvouacri nad” éxastany otvodor. kal vowunviay 
oreddvy daivy xai Anuvionp (Clr 5361). At Alex- 
andria honorihe decrees and gifts of this kind, in- 
eluding also such as related to the emperors, were 
exhibited in’ the vestibules of the synagogues 
(Philo, rm Flaceum, § 7 fed. Mangey, i. 524)). 
Henee Philo complains that, when the synagogues 
were wreeked by the Alexandrian mob, ‘even the 
shields and volden wreaths aud steles and in- 
scriptions in honour of the emperors’ perished in 
the veneral destruction (Legatio ad Gatum, § 20 
fed. Mangey, ii. 565]: xai ciwra ras ovyxa0aipedeloas 
Kai ouumpnobeicas Tay avroxparipuy Timas domidwy Kal 
orepavwy émiyprowy xal orndwv Kal émiypagur). 

The inluence of Greek processes ot nw shows 
itself in the Jewish degal instruments alleeting 
manumission of slaves, fonnd at Pantikapwum 
(Latyschev, Jnseriplioncs antigua orw septentr. 
Ponti Buxtni, Nos. 52, 53)--In Asia Minor there 
was a widely reeognized right to exact a money 
venalty for the unauthorized use of a grive. 

lence ina multitude of tomb-inseriptions we lind 
a& warning ngninst such an act, with n speeitiention 
of thestine that wouldbetnenrred. Venn cautions 


of this kind ¢oudhed exactly in the terms usual in 
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other quarters, may be read also on Jewish tombs 
at Smyrna, Hierapolis in Phrygia, Tles in Lycia, 
Korykos in Cilicia (see above, §i.). The fines are 
to be paid either to the Imperial fisews or to the 
Jewish eommunity (re ver trav ‘lovdaiwy [at 
Smyrna], 79 Aap trav ‘Tovéaiwy, ry KaTaKig Toy 
*Tovdaiwy [at Hierapolis]), or to both.—To Greek 
influence should prohably be attributed also the 
hestowal of titles and honorary othces upon women. 
In Greek communes and sovieties we encounter 
women with such titles as rpiravis, crepavndispos, 
yuuvaclapyos, aywvobéris, dexampwros; so amongst 
the Jews we have dpxicvvdywyos (at Smyrna [LAST 
vii. 161 ff], and Myndos in Caria [2EJ xii. 1-4)), 
mpecBurépa, and ‘mater synagogue’ (see above). 

But, in spite of this extensive adoption of Greek 
forms, the influence of Greece upon the Jewish 
eonnnunities must not be exagverated. Not only 
their religion, but even their civil Jaw was retained 
ly them as far as possible. Everywhere they 
Jaid the greatest stress upon justice being adminis- 
tered in the bosom of Jewish communities xara 
Tovs watplous véuous (Jos. Ant. X1V, x. 17). And this 
jurisdiction of their own was to a Jarge extent 
conceded to them by the heathen authorities. 

ii, TOLERATION AND RECOGNITION BY THE 
STATE AUTHORITIES. —The framework of political 
rights into whieh the Jewish communities had to 
fit themselves, varied in different places and at 
different times. We may distinguish some three 
forms under which the conmiunities in the Diaspora 
attained to a politica] existence; and all eee 
have more or Jess numerous analocues. 

1. The nearest analogy is that of the sett/ements 
of fereigners, especially Orientals, in the great 
trading cities of the Greco-Roman world. In all 
the great seaports of the Mediterranean, during 
the era of Hellenism we meet with Egyptian, 
Phenician, Syrian traders, who not only carry on 
their business in passing, but are permanently 
settled there in greater or smaller numbers, and 
have formed themselves into close corperations for 
the defence of their common interests. They built 
their temples, maintained their religious service, 
and supported one another in their materia] inter- 
ests. Settlements uf this kind are known tous from 
inscriptions, particularly at Athens (Egyptians, 
Kervets from Cyprus, Sidonians), Delos (Tyrians, 

terytenses, Egyptians), T’uteoli (Tyrians, Bery- 
tenses), The members of the corporation lived in 
the city as strangers (nun-citizens), but their 
society enjoyed toleration and recocnition from the 
State authorities. To this elass belonged, withvuat 
any doubt, the oldest settlements of the Jews in 
many places. They formed a xaraxia, i.e, a colony 
of foreigners, separate from the politieal commune. 

2. Another analogy is presented by the private 
societies Which existed in enormous numbers and ina 
ureat variety of forms throughout the whole of the 
Gravo-Roman world. Religious or commercial in- 
teresxts, or both together, Jed in ancient as in later 
times to the forming ofa great many ‘unions’ (@iacor, 
épavor, collegia), which had their own administration 
of funds, and exereised a certain discipline over their 
members. In looking after their own aflairs they 
occupied an independent position in relation to the 
political commune similar to that of the colonies of 
foreigners just deseribed, but were distinguished 
from them by the cireumstance that (at least as a 
rule and for the most part) they consisted of natives, 
whether eitizens and freedmen, or nun-citizens and 
slaves. To this class belong most of the Jewish 
eommunities in later times. For the more the Jews 
became assimilated to their snrronndings, the more 
they passed from the position of foreigners to that 
of homeborn, particularly in instances where they 
pasate! the rights of citizenship. With all this, 
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certain position of isolation, for the amount of 
jurisdietion which, with the consent of the city 
authorities, they exereised within their own cirele 
was, so far as we know, for the most part greater 
than was coneeded to other religious or trades 
unions. * 

3. A third analogue to the eommunities of the 
Jewish Diaspora is seen in the corporations of 
Grecks and Romans in non-Greek or non-lonun 
countries. The Greeks, in view of the wide difTu- 
sion of Hlelenism, had Jess oceasion for forming 
such eorporations. These were much commoner 
where Homans were concerned. As the rnling 
nation, the Romans ontside Italy everywhere laid 
claim to a unique position, They were subjeet 
neither to taxation by the communes nor to the 
jurisdiction uf the city authorities, but formed in- 
dependent bodies alongside of the communal socie- 
ties of the particular cities in which they lived. 
Examples of this kind are to be met with in great 
numbers throughout the whole extent of the Roman 
Empire (Mommsen, (7£ iii. aude 1306, on No. 
7240; Mitteis, Zvichsrecht und Volksrecht in den 
éstlichen Provinzen des rénuschen Nuaiserreichs, 
IS9], pp. 143-158). It is with this entirely inde- 
pendent position which these associations held in 
or rather alongside the communes, that we may 
eompare the position of the Jews in Alexandria 
and in the eity of Cyrene as deseribed hy Strabo 
(ap. Jos, Ant, XIV. vii. 2). For here they were not 
subject, as would appear, to the rule of the eom- 
muna) authorities, but constituted an independent 
corporation side by side with the rest of the body 
of citizens. Their independence thus went beyond 
what was enjoyed by the first two classes above 
deseribed. 

A uniform presupposition in all these political 
revujations was State toleration of the Jewish 
cultus. This was enjoyed by the communes almost 
everywhere and at most periods of time. In the 
empires of the Ptolemies and the Selencids the 
relizious freedom of the Jews was a matter of 
course. But the early Ptolemies and Seleucids 
also conferred important politica) rights upon their 
Jewish subjects (see below, § iv.),t Antiochus the 
(zreat protected the cultus at Jerusalem by royal 
statutes (Jos. dtaé. XU. in. 3,4). (The genuineness 
of these is. indeed, disputed (see Buehler, Die 
Tolnadcen und dic Oniaden, 1899, pp. 143-171; 
Wibrich, Judaica, 1900, pp. 48f., 58-60), but 
on what appear to the present writer insuffi- 
cient grounds. The gennineness is held, amongst 
others, by Ed. Meyer, Die Hutstchung des Juden- 
thums, 1896, pp. 66, 6S). The persecution of the 

*Mommsen (ffistor. Zeitsehrift, Ixiv. [1890] 421-426) has 
contended that it was only down to the fall of Jerusalem that 
the Jews were regarded as a peuple (gens, é#ver), and that afrer 
that event ‘the place of the privileged 2a@fion was taken by the 
privileged confession.’ That is to say, in the earlier period 
volitical privileses had been accorded to all who were Jews hy 
birth, and to them alone, whereas in the later they belonzed to 
all who professed the Jewish religion, and to them alone. But, 
in the opinion of the present writer, this is pushing an ob- 
servation which is correct in itself to far too sharp a point, 
when an actual juristic formula is thus arrived at. Even during 
the period of the late empire the Jews were still in many 
mstances rerarded as a ‘people’ (the inscription of Smyrna zs 
itves tay ‘loude.a» dates at the earliest from the 3rd cent. a.p., 
and even the inscriptions of Hierapolis must be placed sub- 
seqnent to a.o. 70). And it was just the later emperors who 
sought to prevent the ‘confession’ from being extended 
beyond the circle of the Jewish nation; that is to say, they 
granted privilezes only to the people, and not to the con- 
fession. Mommisen's view, however, will be found correct 
to this extent, that the Jews, as time went on, advanced 
more and more from the first of the above two classes to the 
second. 

+ Cf., on the friendly disposition of the early Ptolemies ta 
the Jews, in general, Jos. ¢, Apion. ii. 4,5.—A Ptolemy once 
actnally granted the right of asylum to a Jewish proseuche 
(CLL ni. Suppl. No. 6583 Bxaoidivs LroAsucios Evepyiras rey 
wportuyiy aovazov, The monarch referred tois probably Ptolemy 
ut, for had it been Euergetes 11. = Ptolemy vn., we should have 


iowever, they appear as ayrule.to dave retained, a expected his consortito, be named along with him). 
4 A rs ~~ & } PY : r oe gues 1 i 
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Jews by Antiochus Epiphanes was quite an ex- 
ceptional phenomenon, — Pre-eminent nx a friend 
of the dews was Ptolemy vi. (Vhilometor), who 
even permitted a dewish temple to be built: in 
Egypt (see below, §v.). The hostile attitude to 
the Jews assnined by Ptolemy vi. (UVhyscon) was 
due, not to their religious but their political 
partisanship (los. ¢. sleet. i. 5). 

The free exereise of their religion was expressly 
allowed to the Jews also by the Roman legislation, 
whieh safeguarded it fron: any attempts at sup- 
pression by the Greek communes. Tt was especially 
to Cwsar and Angustus that dhe dews were indebted 
for their formal recognition in the Roman Empire. 
A whole series of acts have been preserved for us 
by Josephus (lit. X1V.N., XVI Vi), partly resolu. 
tions af the Senate, partly ediets of Ciesar and 
Angustus, partly those of Roman officials or of 
communal authorities of the same date. These 
all have the same purpose, namely, to secure for 
the Jews the free exereise of their religion and the 
maintenanee of their privileges (¢f., on these acts, 
especially the investigation of Mendelssohn in steta 
Sovietatis Phil, Lips., ed. Nitsehelins, v. (1875) S7- 
YSS ; also Theol. Litereeturseitung, 1876, cols. 390-— 
396; Niese in Jlermes, xi. [IS76] 466-488), While 
Cwsar prohibited in) general all colleget except 
those that had existed from remote antiquity, the 
Jewish communities were expressly excluded from 
this prolibition (Jos. Ant. XIV. X.S: xai yap Pacos 
Kaicap 6 ipérepos orparnyds xal twaros év ry da- 
Tdyuatt KwAvwy Odcous cuvayecbat nara wéNdw povoUS 


TovTous ovK ExwAvoev orTe YONUdTWY gUVELapEepELY OTE 


otviemva moew). We find, for instance, a Roman 
otlicial appealing to this decree ino warning the 
anthorities of Paros not to interfere with the Jews 
in the practice of their religious observances (os, 
Ze.) lt is likewise to the influence of Ciesar that 


we should probably trace the four decrees quoted | 


hy Josephus, sat, XIV. xX. 20-24. 
direct or indirect, of all of them is to guarantee 
to the Jews of Asia Minor (Laodieea, Miletus, 
Haliearnassus, Sardis) the unimpeded exereise of 
their religion. After Civsar’s death, the two con- 


tending parties vied with one another in maintain- | 


ing the privileges of the Jews. Un the one hand, 
Dolabella, the partisan of Antony, who made 
himself master of Asia Minor in the year B.c. 43, 
confirmed to the Jews the exemption from military 
service and the religions freedom granted them by 
former governors (fat. XIV. x. 11, 12). On the 
other hand, M. Junins Brutus, who in the spring 
of the year 42 was making warlike preparations in 
Asia Minor against Antony and Oetavianns, per- 
suaded the Ephesians to adopt a resolution that 
the Jews were not to be interfered with in their 
observance of the Sabbath and their other religi- 
ous practices (slat. NIV. x. 25). 

All this had the effect: of bringing abont a legal 
standing, in virtue of which Judecue was a tyeliqgio 
licit’ throughout the whole of the Roman Eiapire 
(Tertull. atpolog. 21, ‘insignissima religio, eerte 
licita’ [the expression, by the way, is nota technien! 
one in’ Roman law, which sperks of ‘ codledire 
licita’]). That, amongst others, the Jews in the 
city of Rome enjoyed this legal standing, is spect- 
ally testilied by Philo for the time of Augustus 
(Leqatio ad Gait, § 23 [ed. Mangey, i. 568 f.)). 
It is true, however, that down to the 2nd cent, A.D. 
foreien serra could be practised only outside the 
‘pammerinm,’ 

The State recovnition of the Jewish communities 
is essentially connected with two inportant con- 
cessions: fhe right of adwainistering their own 
funds, and jurisdiction over thetr own meihers, 
The former of these had a special importance, 
owing to the collecting and transmitting of the 
dues paid to the temple At; Jerusaler 1 

|e | aiid 


my e 


The object, | 
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governor Firecus, a contemporary of Cicero, had 
interfered with this (Cie. ae Flacewia, 2S 5 see the 
text of the passace quoted above, $i.) The com- 
munal authorities of Asia likewise appear, even 


(after the edicts of Casars time and in spite of 


these, to have continued ta act ina similaroway, 
The decrees of the time of Augustus aeeordingly 
hear ehietly npon this point. As Augustus per- 
mitted the export of suns of money trom Rome 
itself (Vhilo, Leqetio ad Gatun, $23 (ed. Mangey, 
it. 56S f.]), 16 Was impressed upon the conununes of 
Asia Minor and Uyrene that in this matter they 
must put no olstacle in the way of the dews (dos. 
And XV vie 2-73 Philo, Legatio ad Garum, § 40 
fed. Mangey, ii. 592). 

Of equal iaportance for the Jewish communities 
was the possesston of a Jurisdiction of tener own. 
Since the Mosaie law lias recard not only to the 
performance of the eultus but also to the relations 
of civil life, placing the latter under the control ot 
a Divine law, it was intolerable to the Jewish con- 
science that Jews should be judged by any code of 
laws Dnt their own. Wherever the Jews ennie 
bled broneht their own system of law with them, 
and exeented justice, according to its standard, in 
the ense of their fellow-members. It niny be re- 
garded as probable that the employment of their 
awn code in ctrid processes Was everywhere sane- 
tioned by the State authorities, in so far, that is to 
say, as complaints of Jews against one another 
were concerned, Not only must this have self- 
evidently been the ease at Alexandria, but it is 
Witnessed to also for Asia Minor by a despateh 
of Lucius Antoninus (covernor of the Province of 
Asia, B.C. 51-49) to the anthorities of Sardis 
(Jos. shat. XIV. N. 17: ‘Tovdator woNirat tuérepor 
mpoteNOsvres proc emédertay atirol's atwodoy éxew diay 
Kara rovs mwarplovs vouous dm’ apxys nai rdémov [d:ov, 
év @ 7d Te wpayuara Kal Tas mpds a\AyAovs dvrt\oylas 
Kpivovowy’ ToUTd Te airnoauévos iv é€fn morety adrors, 
Tnphoar xai émerpévar txpwa) The terms of this 
despatel show that even those Jews who possessed 
the Roman citizenship (woNtra: nuérepor), and as 
Roman citizens conld have sought redress before 
the conrentas civinm Ronvenorwm, preferred to 
bring their disputes before the Jewish tribunal 
(otvodos, conrcntas) for decision. Even in the legis. 
lation of the Jater Imperial period, this .lewish 
jurisdiction continned to be recognized in civil 
eases (Cudex Theodesianus, W110 [Deeree of the 
emperors Areadius and Honorins of the year 305] : 
‘Sane si qui per compromissum, ad similitudinem 
arbitrorum, apnd Tulane vel patriarehas ex con- 
sensn partinm in civili duntaxat negotio putaverint 
litigandum, sertiri eornm judicinum jure publico non 
yetentur: eorum etiam seutentias provineiarum 
judiees exsequantur, tamiquain ex sententin coni- 
toris arbitri tuerint attributi ’). 

A jurisdiction of their own in ertminal eases, in 
the complete sense of the expression, was certainly 
not conceded to the Jews in most places. On the 
uther hand, not only do we meet with nndoubted 
instunees of the exercise ef a correctional poliwe 
euthority (sce Momsen, Zeitschrift Jur die 
Neutest. Wissenschaft, ii. (1901) Ss £,), Yt this 
would even appear to have been permitted by the 
State authorities, It is from this point of view 
that we are to understand how Saul of Tarsus 
applied to the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem for tull 
wwers to punish dewish Christians living ontside 
ilaent (Ac 9 229 264), He himself was atter- 
wards as a Christian scourged five times by the 
Jews (2 Co 114); in these instances We are cer- 
tainly to think, not of Palestinian but of foreign 


Jewish communities. At Corinth the oes 
{inllio leaves it to the dews to proceed against 


Aree 


St. Pan) aceording to their own judgment, for 
. ) OT ie | ‘ lieve WwW FY "a : 
{ elt ay ill put meenis judge when an ollence 
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against the Jewish religion is eoncerned (Ae 
J] si2-26 i 

In Biditon to the freedom of initiative secured 
for the Jews in the instances we have just de- 
scribed, the Roman toleration paid a very large 
revdrd to their religious sensibilities. One ehief 
dithenlty eoneerned the question of military ser- 
vice, Sueh service was quite impossible for a Jew 
in a non-Jewish army, for on the Sabbath day he 
might neither bear arms nor march more than 2000 
cubits. This question became a specially praetieal 
one when, on the outbreak of the eivil war between 
Cassar and Pompey in the year B.c, 49, the party 
of Pompey commenced the enrolment of troops on 
a large seale al] over the East. Inthe Provinee of 
Asia alone the consul Lentulus raised two legions 
of Roman citizens (Cesar, Bell. Civ. iii. 4). Amongst 
these were ineluded the resident Jews who possessed 
the Roman citizenship. At their own request, 
however, Lentulus exempted them from military 
service, and gave his eonscription agents every- 
where instructions to the same etlect (Jos. Ant. 
xIv. x. 13, 14, 16, I8, 19). Six years later (B.C. 
43) Dolabella, with express appeal to the earher 
edicts, confirmed the privilege of dorpareia to the 
same Jews (dnt, xIv. x. 11, (2). Further privi- 
leges enjoyed by the Jews were the following :—41. 
By a statute of Augustus they were exempted 
from eitation before a eourt on the Sabbath day 
(dnt. XVI vi. 2, 4). 2. Tf a pnblie payment of 
money or delivery of eorn fell on a Sabbath, the 
Jews were to receive their share on the following 
day (Philo, Legatio ad Gaium, § 23 (ed. Mangey, 
ii. 560)). 3. Instead of the oil furnished by the 
communes, the use of which was forbidden to the 
Jews, they received a money equivalent (Jos. Aut. 
XII. iii. 1). 

The whole politieal standing above deseribed 
was never in later times essentially and perma- 
nently altered. The measures taken by Tiberius 
against the Roman Jews affected only the city of 
Rome. The great question of the cult of the 
Emperor, which afterwards became the main ocea- 
sion of the bloody perseeutions of the Christians, 
led in the ease of the Jews toa merely transitory 
and loeal perseeution. Augustus and Tiberius 
were, indeed, gratified when the provineials volun- 
tarily otlered them divine honours after the Greek 
fashion, but they did not demand that this should 
be dene. Calignla was the first to make such a 
demand umiversally. Sinee the Jews on account 
of their religion could not eomply with it, a bloody 
perseention began at Alexandria, due at first to 
the anti-Jewish mob, but afterwards earried on by 
the governor himself. But Claudins hastened to 
issue an ediet of toleration by which all the rights 
and privileges of the Jews were restored (Jos. dat. 
XIX. v. 2-3). No subseqnent attempt was ever 
made to compel the Jews to take part in the eult 
of the Emperor. It came to be regarded as an 
aneient privilege that they were exempt from this. 
They had thus the advantage over the Christians 
in that their privileges had been long established 
before the eult of the Emperor beeame the State 
religion, and was demanded of snbjects as a test 
of loyalty. 


While the Christians had to atone by | 


bloody martyrdom for their refusal to sacrifice to | 


the Emperor, no sueh demand was ever made upon 
the Jews. 

It is true, indeed, that certain vacillations in 
their attitnde to the Jews are found on the part 
of the Emperors. Clandius himself felt compelled 
to take measures against the Jews in the eity of 
Rome. But these were local, and were not 
thoroughly carried out. The great war of Ves- 
pasian and the destruetion of the temple at Jeru- 
salem led, in the ease of the Jews of the Diaspora, 
to the resnlt that the former temple tax of two 
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drachme had now to be paid to the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinns (Jos. BJ vit. vi. 6; Dio 
Cassius, Ixvi. 7). This must certainly have been 
repugnant to the feelings of the Jews. But their 
religious freedoni was not otherwise interfered 
with by Vespasian. Their political rights were 
even expressly protected by him, for instance in 
Alexandria and Antioch (Ant. XiI. iii. 1, BJ vu. 
v. 2). Domitian exacted the two drachme tax 
with the utmost rivour (Sueton. Domit. 12), and 
inflicted severe penalties on any Romans who 
passed over to Judaism (Dio Cass, Ixvii. 14). But 
the existing rights of the Jews were not annulled. 
Under Nerva a milder eondition of things was 
inaugurated, in so far as he forbade any one ty 
be aeeused for ‘living in the Jewish manner’ (Dia 
Cass. Ixviii. 1), By this order the ‘calumnia 
lisei Judaiei,’ z.c. aecnsations laid by informers in 
the interests of the Jewish fsews, was abolished 
(ef. eoins inseribed ‘ealummia fiseci Judaici sub- 
lata’). 

A violent shoek to the existing condition of 
things was given by the great Jewish revolts 
under Trajan and Hadrian. The latter was due, 
not wholly but partially, to Hadrian’s prohibition 
of circumcision (Spartian, Hadrian. 4). This 
prohibition, so far as we ean learn, was quite a 
general one, issued on grounds of humanity, and 
not speeially directed against the Jews. But the 
earrying out of sueli a deeree would have been 
tantamount to a destruetion of rea} legal Judaism. 
lladrian’s immediate successor, Antoninus Pius, 
however, while he retained the prohibition in 
other instances, onee more granted the Jews per- 
mission to eircumeise their children (Digest. xviii. 
8, tl pr.). Similarly, Septimius Severus forbade 
only the forma] passing over to Judaism (Spartian, 
Sept, Scv. 17). Of Alexander Severns we are ex- 
pressly told that he ‘ Judeeis privilegia reservavit’ 
(Lamprid. Alex. Sev, 22). The poliey of the Chris- 
tian Emperors was not always the same, but in 
general was directed towards preventing the spread 
of Judaism, without annulling its existing rights. 

iv. RIGHTS OF CITIZENSHIP, AND SOCIAL STAND- 
ING.—It has already been remarked above that 
the Jews as a rule, at least in pre-Christian times, 
lived in Greek eities as forciyn settlers, like the 
Egyptians, Phoenicians, or Syrians. That is to 
say, they were not eitizens, and had no share in 
the management of municipal atlairs. But there 
were not a few towns where they possessed the 
eitizenship. This was the ease especially in sueh 
eities as had been newly founded, or whose eon- 
stitution had been reorganized during the Greek 
veriod. To the catevory of the reeently founded 
velong pre-eminently the two eapitals of the em- 
pires of the Ptolemies and the Seleucids, namely, 
Alexandria and Antioch. 

At dAlecandria the Jews, we are assured by 
Josephus, were placed by Alexander the Great on 
a footing of equality with the Macedonians from 
the very tirst founding of the eity (¢. Apion. ii. 4: 
els xaToiknow dé ad’rois €dwxey thmov ’Arézavdpos Kai 
ions mapa rots Maxeddor tipys éwéruyov . . . Kai wéxpe 
viv airav 7 puvdh Tv wpoonyoplavy eixev Maxedives). 
In another passage Josephus asserts that Alex- 
ander, by way of rewarding them for their services 
avainst the Egyptians, gave them equal rights 
with the Hellenes, and that the Diadochi further 
permitted them to eall themselves Macedonians 
(BJM. xviii. 7: 'Adégavdpos . . . Edwrev 7d merotnety 
Kara Thy wodw éf icoripias [var. lect. icovpolpas, prob- 
ably a eorruption of icogoplas) pds Tos “EXAnvas. 
dtépecvev 5° avrois ) Tiymy Kal mapa Tuv diaddywr, of... 
kai xpyuatitew érérpeyav Maxeddvas). In the deeree 
of the emperor Claudius, quoted by Josephus (Ané. 
XIX. v. 2), it is said that the Jews had been settled 
side by side with the Alexandrians from the first, 
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and that they had obtained equal political rights 
‘trom the kines’? (fons modtreias mapa tov Baci\éwy 
rerevyé7as). ‘These rights were expressly contirnied 
to them by Ciwsar. A brass pillar set up by the 
latter in Alexandrina proclaimed that the Jews 
were Alexandrian eitizens (slat. XIV, x. 1,¢. sl pion. 
ii. 4). Philo likewise notes that the dews had the 
leenl standing of ‘AXefavdpets and not that of the 
Alyéwrioe (in Flaccum, § 10 (ed. Mangey, ii. 528)). 
The annulment of their rights during the perse- 
eution under Flaceus was merely temporary, for 
Claudius soon hustened te restore their ancient 
privileges (stad. XIX. v. 2). Even after the great 
war ot A.D. 70 the petition of the Alexandrians, 
that the Jews should be deprived of the eitizen- 
ship, was not granted (Ant. XIL. i, 1), 

P similar condition of things prevailed at 

Antioch, There, too, from the founding of the city 
by Seleneus 1. (Nikator), the Jews had reeeived the 
same rights of citizenship as the Macedonians and 
Helenes (lat. XU iti, 1: SéNevxos 6 Nexdrwp év als 
Extigev wo\ecw év ty ‘Agia xal ry xdrw Nvpig Kal év 
airy TH unrpowd\e: Avreoxelg moNrelas abrovs yslwoev 
Kai rats évaxiobeiay icoriuous amédnvey Maxediow xal 
"ENAnow, ws Ti wodtreiay Talrny Ere Kai viv dcapdvery 5 
and to a similar eflect ¢. Apion. ii. 4 [Niese, § 39)). 
In this city alse their privileces were set forth on 
brass tablets (BJ vil. v. 2 [Niese, § 110)). In one 
pussave Joseplius expresses himself as if these 
rishts were lirst eonferred upon them by the sue- 
cessors of Antiochus Epiphanes (BJ vil. iii. 3). 
tut probably he is thinking of a restoration of 
their privileses after the period of persecution 
under Epiphanes, When in the time of Vespasian 
the Antiochenes begged that the Jews might be 
expelled from the eity or deprived of their privi- 
leges, this petition was refused as in the case of 
the similar application of the Alexandrians (BJ 
Vit. v. 2(Niese, $§ }US-It1}, At. Xu iii, 1). 

Aecording to the above-cited passage (Ant. X11. 
iii. 1), Seleneus 1. (Nikator) granted the richts of 
eitizenship to the Jews, and placed them on a 
footing of equality with the Maccdonians and 
liellenes, not only at Antioch, but in all the cities 
founded by him in Asia and Syria. The nuowber 
of these cities was very considerable (Appian, Syr, 
57). Even if the statement of Josephus does not 
justify the eonclusion that there were Jewish 
settlers in ad? of them, this must have been the 
case with no inconsiderable proportion. 

In all the above instanees equality of rights en 
the part of the Jews was based upon the recent 
foundation of the cities during the Greek period, 
In the older cities, if Jews came to settle, they 
could not obtain the citizenship. There was one 
contingency, however, whiclt made this possible, 
naniely, if the political constitution of the city 
eame to be organized afresh. Such reeastings 
of their constitution teek place frequently at the 
commencement of the Greek period in the cities 
of Western Asia Minor. Alexander the Great 
himself overthrew the oligarchieal vovernments 
that prevailed there, and replaced them by demo- 
cratical constitutions (Arrian, E. xviii. 2). This 
was followed by a series of fluctuating torms in 
the troubled times of the Diadochi. The delinite 
restoration of autonomy and democracy in the 
eities of the Ionian coast was essentially the work 
of Antiochus t, (Theos), Bc. 261-246 (Jos, And. 
XIL. iii, 2: Tay yap tdvwy cewnPévrwy én’ atrods [setl, 
rovs ‘Iovdalovs}] xal deoudvwy rol ‘Aypirmov, iva ris 
wodttreias, Fv avtois iuxev “Avtioxas 6 LeXetixnov 
viwvds 6 mapa Tots “EXAnow beds Aeyduevos, udvor 
petéeXwow, «7A, This general testimony of dose- 
plus, neeording to whieh Antioehus 1. bestowed 
their wodcreia on the lonians, is contirmed by a 
number of special inseriptional testimonies). ft is 


probable that at this tinte) ofthe; politichlyre-, 
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organization of the cities in Western Asin Minor 
the Jews amongst others received the rights of 
citizeuship. It is wrong, indeed, to reer the 
avras in the above quotation to the Jews; it 
renlly stands for the lonians. Hut the context of 
the passage makes it probable that at the same 
time with ¢he lonians the Jews also obtained the 
citizenship, aml that in the time of Agrippa the 
non-Jewish inhabitants demanded the sole pos- 
session of this for themselves (so also Ramaa;, 
Expositor, Feb, 1902, pp, 92-95). At all events, in 
the time of Josephus the Jews in Ephesus and in 
the rest of Jonia possessed the rights of citizens 
(ce. Apron. it, 4[Niese, § 39): of dv Updow cai cara ri 
ANAnqv 'Twviav trois atteyevéot modriras duwerpadow, 
tovro mapagxdvrww abrois roy diaddywv). Incidentally 
we learn that they enjoyed the citizenship in 
Sardis also (afné, XtV. x. 24), and even outside 
Asin Minor, at Cyrene (2b. XVI. vi. 1), 

Wherever the Jews had the rights of eitizen- 
ship, they must in their totality lave formed a 
gudy by themselves. For the citizens of Greek 
towns were divided into gvAai, which also practiscd 
their own special religious cults. On the latter 
cround it is Inconeeivable that an individual Jew, 
if he desired to remain a Jew at all and to adhere 
to his religion, could hold the citizenship in a 
tireck town (attention has been enlled to this 
point especially by Ramsay, Layositor, Jan. 19, 
yb. 22-20), Only where a coupitibraljlt: number of 

ews formed a gv\7 of their own, on the same foot. 
ing as the other guAai, could they be eitizens. If 
then St. Paul was a citizen of ‘Tarsus (Ae 21”), we 
Inust conclude that the Jews in general who were 
settled there possessed the citizenship, Ramsay 
(f.c. pp. 29-33) suggests that they may have ob. 
tained it on the occasion of the rearranging of the 
constitution of the eity by Antiochus tv. about the 
year 8.C, 170, This appears, however, very im- 
probable in view of the hostility of Antiochus te 
the Jews. 

Even when the Jews formed a gud} of their own, 
they found themselves, as citizens of a Greek town, 
in « self-contradictory position. Vhey lad te take 
their part in municipal business. But this in- 
cluded, amongst other things, the care of the 
native religious cults, a duty towards which the 
Jews were compelled to maintain a uniformly 
passive relation. And this passivity was acon. 
stant ground of eomplaint on the ete of their 
heathen felluw-citizens, If they desired to he 
citizens, they must also honour the gods of the 
eity. Such was the demand made by the repre- 
sentatives of the Ionian cities when they brought 
their complaint against tac Jews before Agrippa 
(Ant, XUL ii, 2: akiolvrwy, ef cuyyevets eiowy atrots 
*Tovdata, oé3er0ar rovs atray Beats). ‘The same view 
was taken everywhere in the Greek cities, Hence 
it is quite intelligible that the Jews should have 
been most exposed to the dislike, nay the hatred 
and persecution, of the heathen inhabitants just 
in those places where they possessed the eitizen- 
ship. So it was, for instance, at Alexandria (23./ 
nh. xviii, 7, persecution under Caligula), Antioch 
(BS VU ili. e4, v. 2), the cities of the Tonian 
eoust (clad, XIL iii. 2); and the same was the case 
at Cwsaren in Palestine, where they had obtained, 
through Herod the Great, the lcowoMrela (stat. XX. 
vill. 7, 9, BJ i. xiii. 7, xiv. 4-5, xviii. 1), Every- 
where it was only the superior authority of the 
Roman treperium that protected them in the en- 
joyment of the privileges that were recoynized as 
tee onging to thei, 

In addition to the loeal franehise, not a few of 
the dews of the Diaspora possessed also the Nomen 
ettizenship. At Rome many of them liad the 
degree of citizenship enjoyed by freedinen (dider- 
tit); fora Jurze proportion ot the community way 
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made up of the descendants of those prisoners of 
war who were bronght to Rome by Pompey and 
sold as slaves, but afterwards Trantniticd (Philo, 
Legutio ad Gaium, § 23 [ed. Mangey, ii. 568 f.]). 
This citizenship was, indeed, net a complete but a 
Jimited one (Mommsen, 2dmisches Staatsrccht, 
iii, I, 420-457).—In Asia many Jews would ap- 
pear to have been possessed of Roman citizenship : 
so, for instance, at Ephesus (Ant. XIv. x. 13, 16, 
19), Sardis (2. 17), Delos (i). 14), in general (16. 
18). Hence it is not surprising to find St. Paul 
also in possession of it (Ac 16%4- 22%-9 9377), We 
are not, indeed, aware how the Jews attained to 
this rank. 

The advantages which aeeompanied the posses- 
sion of Roman citizenship were very consider- 
able. The possessor was exempt from degrading 
punishments such as scourging (Ac 16° Qorot-) 
and erucifixion. He had also the right not only 
to appeal to the Emperor against a judgment that 
had been pronounced, but to ‘call upon’ the 
Emperor at the very commencement of the pro- 
cess and at every stage of it, 2c. to demand that 
the examination shouid be condneted at Lome, 
and judgment given by the Emperor himself (Ac 
258 21 OG": cf. Mommsen in Ztschr. f. Nontest. 
Wissenschaft, i. [1901] 90-66). Of one important 
right the Jews made no use. While they were 
entitled as Numan citizens to bring civil processes 
before the special tribunals consisting of Roman 
citizens, which were found everywhere in the pro- 
vinees, they preferred to have them decided by 
the courts belonging to their own communities 
(Ame XIV! x. 17). 

The sveial standing of the Jews must have 
varied greatly in ditferent places. They appear 
to have been most favourably situated in Exypt, 
especially at Alexandria. Owing to their pro- 
sperity and culture they here played an important 
réie in public life, and under some of the Ptolemies 
they even rose to high offices in the State. Ptolemy 
VI. (Philometor) and his eonsert Cleopatra ‘ en- 
trusted their whole empire to Jews, and the com- 
manders of the whole army were the Jews Onias 
and Dositheus’ (Jos. ¢. Apion. nu. 5). Another 
Cleopatra, the daughter of the royal pair above 
named, likewise appointed two Jews, Chelkias and 
Ananias, to the chief conmand of her army in the 
war against her son Ptolemy Lathyrns (Ant. XII. 
x.4, xn. 1-2). In an inseription at Athribis there 
is mention of a Ptolemy, émiordrys ray pv\axcrev 
(chief of police), who, in conjunction with the 
Jewish community, built the synagogue of the 
place (see above, p. 96°), Although it does not 
necessarily follow from this that he was a Jew, 
the probability, in view of analogous cases, is in 
favour of sueh having been the case. The Avtwrcos 
Madxoaros who in the time of Trajan held the 
dpuopudaxia at Syene (see above, p. 96"), may also 
have been a non-Jewish Semite, but ought in all 
probability to be regarded as a Jew. 
also remind the reader of the above (p. 96°) men- 
tioned Jewish tax-eolleetors in the Thebaid during 
the earlier Ptolemaic period. 

During the Roman period several Jews of noble 
birth and wealth held the ofhee of @labarch. So, 
for instance, Alexander, the brother of the plilo- 
sopher Philo (Jos. dnt. XVII vi. 3, vill, 1, XIX. v. 
1, Xx. v. 2), and a certain Demetrius (XX. vii. 3). 
The view that the alabarch was the head of the 


* Chelkias and Ananias were the sons of the high priest Onias 
Iv., the founder of the temple of Leontopolis.—A Creek inscrip- 
tion, now in the Berlin Museum, contains a fragment of a decree 
in honour of a certain Chelkias or, as is more prohahle, his son. 
All that has survived of the name is the genitive Nexo. The 
subject honcured was crpernyos, and received as a mark of 
distinction a olden wreath (see Willrich, Archiv fur Papyris- 
Jorschung, i, (1900) 45-56) It is possible, but not certain, that 


tbis Chelkias is identical with the’one mentioned by Josephus. , 


“We may | 


Jewish commmnnity is certainly wrong. He is ip 
all probability identical with the dpaSdpyns, whose 
office was that of chief superintendent of customs 
on the Arabian frontier, ze. on the east side of the 
Nile. (A ‘vectigal Arabarchiie per A¢gyptum 
atque Augnstamnican constitutum ’ is mentioned 
in the Codex Justin, 1V. xi. 93 an inseription 
found at Koptos contains a tarifl fixing ‘ how 
mueh is to be raised by those who farm the 
door s\cov [7] at Koptos under the arabirchy ; see 
the text of this inscription in Brudletin de corresp. 
hellénique, xx. [1896] 174-176 ; on the oftice of the 
alabareh in general, see the Literature in Schiirer, 
GJV® iii, SS f£., and add Wilcken, Gricchis-he 
Ostraka, i. [1899] 347-351). Perhaps it is the oftice 
of the alabarch that is in view when Josephus says 
that the Romans ‘centinned (to the Jews of Alex- 
andria) the position of trust given them by the 
kings, namely, the watching of the river’ (¢. Apion. 
ii. 5 fin.: ‘inaximam vero eis fidem olim a regilms 
datam conservaverunt, id est fluminis enstodians 
totiusque custodiw’ [the last word is eertainly 
corrupt]). The ‘watching of the river’ refers to 
watehing it in the interests of levying customs. In 
any ease the alabarch was not an olticial of the 
Jewish community, but a man who held a prominent 
place in civil life. —Tiberius Alexander, a son of the 
alabarch Alexander, even reached the highest 
erades of a Roman military career, although at 
the expense of renouncing his ancestral religion. 

Outside Egypt the Jews do not appear to have 
anywhere gained so influential a footing. Yet in- 
stanees are not wanting elsewhere of their rising 
to positions of prominence. In Jerusalem at the 
outbreak of the war of A.D. 66 there were Jews 
holding the rank of Roman knights (Jos. B/ 11, 
xiv. 9), At Ephesus and Venosa we meet in tomb- 
inseriptions with Jewish ‘head physicians’ (dpyxi- 
arpa ; sec Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British 
Muscum, ii. 2, No. 677; Ascoli, Iseriztont tnedite 
o mal note, S80, No. 10). These were appointed 
by the city, and are thus to be regarded as muni- 
cipal officials. In Italy the Jews from the time of 
Septimius Severus were admitted to the eity offices 
(Digest, 1. 1. 3: 6 Ets qui Judaicam superstitionem 
sequuntur, divi Severus et Antoninus lhonores 
adipisel permisernnt. ’). 

v. RELIGIOUS AND INTELLECTUAL LIFE. — In 
spite of all its contact with Greek surroundings, 
the Jewish, people preserved its religions unique- 
ness in a surprising fashion. The eflects of the 
Maccabean rising manifestly extended also to the 
Diaspora. Ax in the mother country at the time 
of Antiochus Epiphanes there was in aristocratic 
circles an inclination towards Hellenism even in 
religious matters, so in the city of Jasus in Caria 
we hear alout the same time of a Nexyjras lacoves 
‘Jepocodvuirns Who contributed money to support 
the festival of the Dionysia (see above, jp. {4*). 
But the Maceabwan rising removed the danger of 
a Wholesale syncretistic amalgamation of Judaism 
with Hellenistic heathenism. Instances of this 
last phenomenon do, indeed, secur. The Jewish 
Hellenist Artapanus considered that he was glori- 
fying Judaism by representing the patriarchs and 
Moses as not only the creators of all seenJar culture, 
but the founders of the Egyptian religious cults in 
the sense in which Artapanns himself understood 
these (see the fragments of his writings in Euseb. 
Prep. Evang. ix. 18, 23, 27)... In the temple of Pan 
at Apollonopolis Magna in Upper Egypt two Jews 
recorded their thanks to ‘the god’ for an aet of 
deliverance (CUG@ 4838°). In a professed letter of 
Hadrian it is even said in general that in Egypt 
all the Jewish apy:owd-ywyo are ‘ astrologers, haru- 
spices, and quacks’ (Vopise. J ita Saturnini, c. 8, 
in the ‘Scriptores Historie Auguste’: ‘Nemo 
ilie archisynagogus. Judeorum, nemo Samarites, 
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nemo Christianurum presbyter non mathemiations, 
non haruspex, non aliptes’). Side ly side with 
xyneretistie mixture we find also philosophic in- 
dith-rence to the literal sense of the Law. ‘There 
were Jews with an education in philosophy who, 
on the basis of the allegorical interpretation of 
Scripture, regarded the higher, philosophieal, or 
ethical sense of the commandments as the only 
one of value, and nevleected the observation of 
the literal sense (Plilo, de Migratione Abraleene, 
§ 16 fed, Mangey, i. 450): efet yap Tives of robs pyrods 
vinous otuso\a voyrwy mpayuaTwr tmo\au3avorTes Ta 
pev Gyav yxpiswoar, rov dé pgdiuws wNeywpycav). It 
may be also assumed in general that the ebserv- 
ance of the Law on the part of Greek dudaism did 
not attain te the rigour and preeiseness of the 
Pharisaie party in Palestine, Greek culture formed 
aheavy counter-weight tothe latter. Nevertheless, 
the Judaism of the Diaspora asserted itself in’ the 
main aony the same dines asin Palestine. Syncre- 
tistic movements and philosophic indillerence never 
gained the upper liand. The leaders of the com- 
munities took care that even in the Diaspora the 
reliions life was regulated by the standard of the 
Law of Moses. Any one who seriously broke ot! 
from the Intter was a eaty from the community. 
Even a pinkie phar hike Philo complains of the 
depreciation and negleet of the literal sense men- 
tioned by him in she above quotation. With all 
his skill in the allegorical interpretation, he yet 
maintained the binding character of the Hteral 
senxe, nay he attempted to show that all commands, 
even those relating to ceremonial purity and to 
food, are based upon reason and nature. 

One principal agency in maintaining the ancestral 
faith was found in the regular gatherings in the 
synagogue on the Sabbath. Lt is beyond question 
that these were held also in the Diaspora in every 
instance where a community had been organized. 
According to hilo, ‘On the Sabbath day in all 
cities thousands of houses of instruction are opened, 
in which nnderstanding and self-restraint and 
ability and justice and all virtues are tanght? (de 
Septenarw, §6 (ed. Mangey, ti. 282)). The apostle 
Paul, in the course of Ins journeys in Asia Minor 
and Greece, found Jewish synagovnes everywhere, 
e.g. at Antioch in Pisidia (Ac 13!), leonium: (144), 
Philippi (162%), Ephesus (1S! 25 19%), Thessalonica 
(17"), Berwa (17%, Athens (1727), Corinth (18* 7), 
In the larger cities there were more than one 
synagogue; at Alexandria there were a great 
many (Philo, Legatio ad Gaium, § 20 [ed. Mangey, 
i. 565]: wodXai 5€ eiot xad’ Exacrov Tujma THs woews). 

The /angeage used in the synavogne service was 
undoubtedly as a rule Greek. The Church Fathers 
expressly testify that the Greek Bible was nsed in 
the synayognes (Justin, Apol. i. 31, Dead. e. Tryph. 
72; Tertull., efpel. is; Psendu Justin, Cohort. ad 
Greece, 13). The tid Testament is familiar to St. 
Paul in the LAX translation only. It is not there- 
fore likely that the Hebrew and Greek texts were 
used both tugether. The prayers and the address 
were also, it may be revarded as certain, in Greek, 
fur In every instance where this language prevauled 


the Jews adopted it as their mother tongue. This 
is shown above all by the tomb-inseriptions. The 


early period at which the language of the LNX 
becan to exercise a commanding inthnenee on lit- 
urgical forms, and especially on the language of 
prayer, has been recently shown by the above 
(p. 97") mentioned imprecatory inscriptions of the 
island of Rheneia near Delos. ‘These should be 
dated, in the opinion of epigraphic experts, not 
later than about Be. 1a They are conched 
quite in the style of the LXX (émixaNoipar xal 
aii rov Oedv Tov Uyiorov, TOY Ktynoy TaY mveruaTwr 
Kai wagons gapxds . . Kiplé 6 wavra €popwy xai ob 
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Rabbis conld not aveid sanetioning the writimg 
of the Scriptures in Cereek and the uttering of 
prayers in the same language. The exeeptions 
not covered by this permission are very writhing 
(Méyidla, i085 Sotd, vii. 1, 2) For the ordinary 
prayers (Sauer, Shémoneh' Esreh, and blessing at 
ineals) the employment of any language is expressly 
sanctioned, 

No sacrificial cults was leval, after the Deutero- 
nomic reformation, outside Jerusalem, In spite of 
Uhis, such a cultus was practised in Egypt for more 
than two centuries, The ovcwsion of its establish- 
ment was the deposition of the ancient high priestly 
family during the general upheaval under Antiochus 
Epiphanes, The high priest's sun, Onias, having 
ho prospect of gaining his aneestral oflice at Jeru- 
salem, came to Egypt in the time of Antiochus y, 
(Knpator) (b.G, 164-162), kere he reeeived a cordial 
welcome from Ptolemy Vt. (Mlalometor) and hia 
consort Cleopatra, The king placed at his disposal 
an ancient ruined temple at Leontopolis ins the 
nome of Heliopolis, which had formerly been a 
sanctuary of the dypia BotSacrts.* This was con- 
verted by Onias into a Jewish sanctuary, modelled 
after the temple at Jerusalem, but smaller and 
plainer, and with a number of deviations in details. 
Since there were already priests on the spot in 
suthieient numbers, a fried Jewish temple-cultus 
was established, which continued uninterrupted 
from that date (¢. B.C. 160) until, after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, the temple of Leontopulis 
was also closed by the Romans in the year A.b. 7 
(see, in general, dos. cAleé. XU. ix. 7, XU ili. 1-3, 
x.4, XX. x. 3; BJ 1 il, Vu x. 2-4; Orac. Sibyll, 
v. 429-511). It is true that this euldus was never 
regarded by the teachers of the Law in Palestine 
as justifiable, and that the sacrifices offered in’ the 
Egyptian temple had only a very limited degree 
of validity attributed to them (Mishna, Wenddcth, 
xiii. 10). Nay, even the Egyptian Jews themselves 
were not satistied with thetr own cultus, but kept 
up their connexion with Jerusalem. They per- 
furmed the pilgrimages to that city like all other 
Jews (Philo, de Providentia, quoted in Euscb. 
Prep, Evang. viii, V4, 64, ed. Gaisford), and their 
priests, When they married, always had the zene- 
wlogy of their wives verified at Jerusalem (Jos. c. 
af pton, i. 7). 

Amongst the most important obligations which 
the Law imposed upon the Jews was that of paying 
the manifold dacs to the priests and to the temple 
at deruesalem: tirstiruits, heave - offering, tithe, 
firstlings, dues in connexion with baking and 
killing, offerings on divers oceasions, and tinally 
the two drach tax. So far nsn due levied on 
the products of the soil of the Moly Land was 
concerned (firstfruits, heave-otlering, tithe), the 
Jews of the Miaspora were, as a nnitter of conrse, 
exempt. But there remained still enough of 
performances to which even a dew living tar 
from Jernsalem was bound, if he meant to be 
trne to his religion. If the dues conld not, 
vowing to distance, be paid in kind, they had to 


* Its situation is most precisely defined in Jos, afat, xu, iii. 2; 
6 is Atcetar voats teu “MAseroastey loon euuUTtittaxor . . » Teere- 
yoptvouner 36 TH ayoes Hevsoetes. In ather passages Jose, 
phus says merely Phat the temple was situated ‘in the nome of 
Heliopolis’ (4 ne. Xn. iN. 7, XUN. A NK. S. SG Bi 1, VMN, 3). 
We have to do, then, not with the letter-knawn Leont qeiis, 
whieh formed a nome of its own, but with another, whieh was 
invluded in the nome of Heliopolis, The latter lay on the cast 
side of the Delta. In this neaghbourhood there are still two 
mounds, each bearing the name Vell ed-Jehtudivel (see Naville, 
‘The Monnd of the Jew and the City of Onias’ in Serenth 
Memoie at the Equpt. kaplor, Fuad, YO), One of the two 
will be identical wath the foundation of Onias, Naville fines 
upon the one farthest south, on account of its being nearer 
to Lieliopolis. The more northerp one, however, seems to the 
present writer the likelier site, beeause there are evidences of 
Wie Bubidstis pat uy) Sue ater loos C, UO, 
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be converted into money. All these obligations 
were, so far as we know, punctiliously and zeal- 
ously discharged by the far scattered Diaspora. 
The result of this was the aeecumulation of immense 
stores of wealth at the central sanetuary. Josephus 
(Ant. XIV. vil. 2) expressly accounts for these by 
pointing to the great extent of the Diaspora. 
Philo gives a detailed aceount of the collecting 
and delivery of the money (de Monurchia, ii. 3 
[ed. Mangey, ii. 224]): ‘The temple derives its 
revenne nut merely from a few pieces of land, but 
from other and much more copious sourees, which 
ean never be destroyed. For so long as the human 
race endures, the temple's sources of revenue will 
also continue, since their permanence is hound up 
with that of the whole world. For it is prescribed 
that all Jews over twenty years of age shall pay 
annnal dues... . But, as might be Seimtadain 
the case of so numerons a people, the dues amount 
to an enormous sum. In almost every city there is 
a receiving offiec for the sacred funds, into which the 
ducs are paid. And at fixed times men of noble 
birth are entrusted with the conveyance of the 
moncy to Jerusalem. The noblest are chosen in 
every city, in order that the hope of every Jew may 
be transmitted unimpaired. For the hope of the 
pious is based upon the recular payment of the 
dues.’ In the Euphrates distriets the principal 
treasuries were in the cities of Nisibis ail Nehar- 
dea. In these the money was first collected and 
thence transmitted to Jerusalem ata fixed time, 
mmany thousands taking charge of its conveyance, 
in order to protect the saered treasure from the 
plundering attacks of the Parthians (Jos. Ant. 
SVT. 1x. 1). 

The transmission of such large sums to Jerusalem 
repeatedly gave rise to eollisions with the Roman 
and municipal authorities. Flaceus, during his 
administration of the Province of Asia, prevented 
the money being sent, and municipal authorities 
were constantly inclined to do the same. But the 
Roman legislation subsequent to the time of 
Cwsar protected the religious liberty of the Jews 
in this as in other matters (see above, p, 103), 
After the destruction of the temple, the payment 
ot sacred dues necessarily underwent transtorma- 
tion. The two draehme tax was eonverted into a 
Roman tax ; other dues whieh depended upon the 
continued existence of the temple could not, in 
the nature of things, be paid any longer. But. 
even under these circumstances the Jewish people, 
by voluntary self-taxation, continued to assert 
their unity. A new eentral authority, the Patri- 
arehate, was created, to which at least a portion 
of the prescribed sacred dues was paid every year. 
The collecting of these was now accomplished by 
deputies of the Patriarchate, the so-called apustol:, 

The principal means of maintaining an exchange 
of thought hetween the mother conntry and the 
Diaspora, and of furthering and maintaining a 
close fellowship between the two, was found in 
the frequent festival gilgrimages made by Jews 
from all parts of the world to Jerusalem. ‘ Many 
thousands from many thousand eities jonrneyed to 
the temple at every festival, some by land and 
some by sea, from east and west, from north and 
south (Philo, de Monarehia, ii. 1 [ed. Mangey, ii. 
223)). ‘The number of Jews ordinarily present at 
Jerusalem at the feasts is reckoned by Josephus 
at 2,700,000, a number which, indeed, also in- 
cludes the permanent population of Jerusalem 
(BJ vi. ix. 3). 

While the Jews seattered all over the world 
thus held fast to the religion of their fathers, and 
that in the legal form it had received through the 
Restoration under Ezra, they had become in other 
respectsGrecks. Greek culture asserted its suprem- 


acy in a decisive fashion-here,-as: elsewhere, _ In; 


Asia Minor, Greeee, Egypt, Cyrenaica, nay even 
at Rome, Greek was the mother tongue of the 
Jews. All the relics of writing that have come 
down to us from the Diaspora during the last 
centuries B.C. and the first centuries A.D. are in 
Greek. This is true especially of the tomb- 
inscriptions, whose evidence is of importance be- 
eause they are concerned not only with the rich 
and noble, but with the poor and humble (see 
above, $i., for the most important materials under 
this head). These tomb-inscriptions are at the 
same time a faithful mirror of the stage of enltue 
that prevailed in the eommunities. ‘Nhe Greek of 
the tomb-inscriptions at Rome is barbarons, and 
shows, what might otherwise have been supposed 
that the Jews here remained for the most part at 
a low soeial level. In other places the inseriptions 
of various kinds that have survived reveal a higher 
decree of culture. 

It was in Egypt that the Jews most thoroughly 
assimilated the Greek culture. Here, as is shown 
by the case of Philo, they read the Creek pvets 
and philosophers; Homer, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides; Plato, Aristotle, and Zenv. All this could 
not, as a matter of course, be without far-reaching 
influence upon their whole intellectual life. Their 
conception of the world and of life, in spite of 
their adherence to legal Judaism, was powerfully 
influeneed in its contents by Greek culture. The 
literature produced by Hellenistic, espeeially Alex- 
andrian, Judaism-is, in consequenee, of an ex- 
tremely varied character. 1t serves, on the one 
hand, religious ends, the defenee and propagation 
of Judaism (Apolovetics and Propaganda); and, 
on the other hand, it follows Greek models in 
History, Poetry, and Philosophy. So far as 
poetical art is concerned, it was indeed somewhat 
meagrely represented. The extant fragments of 
Greek dramas and Greek epics treating of biblical 
subjects ean searcely be said to be marked by any 
high poetic strain (see the fragments of a drama 
treating of the story of the Exodus from Evy pt 
hy the tragedian Ezekiel ap. Euseb. Pray. Evang. 
ix. 28, 29; and the fragments of an epic on the 
history of Jerusalem by the elder Philo ap. Euseb. 
ah, ix. 20, 24, 37). In plilosophy, however, the 
Jews made very notable achievements. (Creek 
philosophy had indeed advanced far on the way 
towards monotheism. It had also, as represented 
by many of its teachers, an ethical cast. Hence 
the Jews discovered here many clements which 
were capable of assimilation by them. These 
they adopted with remarkable powers of adapta- 
tion ; and in this way, by combining the religious 
world-conception of the Old Testament with the 
philosophie world-conception of the Greeks, they 
created a new unique philosophy of religion which 
was as niuch Jewish as Greek. <A clear picture of 
this is given us by the writings of the Alexandrian 
Philo, which have come down to us in great 
numbers. 

The adoption of Greek eulture enabled the Jews 
again for their part to exercise an influence on 
their heathen environments, From all that we 
know, they carried on a vigorous and successful 
propazanda. Those whom they gained over were 
either formally reeeived into the communities by 
circunicision, or they attached themselves to them 
in a loose form ‘as God-fearing ’ (ceSdueva, PoSov- 
Hevoe Tov Gedy), forming a kind of appendage to the 
conimunities (see art. PROSELYTE in vol. iv.), 
This Jewish propaganda served in great measure 
as a preliminary to Christianity. In general the 
Hewieh Diaspora, as was remarked at the beginning 
of the present article, paved the way along which 
the first preaehers of the gospel went forth inte 
the world, and in many ways laid the foundation 
of the rapid success of their preaching. 
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[Additional Note to § i. (5).—The early settle- 
ment of Jews in Alexandria is confirmed alse by 
an inscription, discovered in 1902 in’ the neigh- 
bourhood of Alexandria, which reads thus; ‘Tép 
Bacwdws Mrodeualov xai Baoiioons Kepevinns ddeXpas 
Kal yovarxds Kal Trav Téxvwy thy mpoceryhy O ‘lovdatac 
(see REJ xiv. (1902) p. 162). The inseription 
refers in all probability to Ptolemy Nt. Energetes 
(247-222 B.C. )). 

Literatere.—Romond, Versuch einer Geach. der Aresbreit. 
des Judenthumes von Cyrus bia auf deu ganzlichen Catergang 
des Jiidisehen Staats, Leipzig, 1739; Gieseler, LeArbuch der 
RKirchengeschichte, Bd. i. Abth. 1 (4 Aufl. 1844), p. 53 ff, Winer, 
RWS, art. ‘ Exil’ (i. 357-360), and * Zerstrevung ' (ii, 727-730), 
also the articles on particular cities, e.g. * Alexandria,’ * Anti- 
ochia,’ ‘Cyrene,’ * Rom,’ etc.; J. G. Muller, art, ‘ Alexandrin- 
ische Juden’ in Herzoz's HEI i, [1854] 235-239; Reuss, art. 
*Hellenisten,’ 1b.) y. 701-705, 2¥. 738-741; Lutterbeck, Die 
Neutest. Lehrbegriffe, i. [1852] 90-120; Frankel, ‘Tie Diaspora 
zur Zeit des zweiten Tempels’ in Monatsschr, fttr Geach. rad 
Wissenact, des Judeuthwnis, 1853, pp. 409-429, 449-463, also the 
same author's art. ‘Die Juden unter den ersten romischen 
Kaisern,’ 1, 1854, pp, 401-413, 439-450; Jost, Gesch. der 
Ixraeliten, ii. 230-344, Gesch. dea Judenthums wad seiner 
Secten, i. 336 f7., 844-361, 367-370; Herzfeld, Geech. des Volkva 
Jixrael, iii, 425-579, Uundelsygeschichte der Juden des Alter- 
thuims, S79; Gratz, Gesvh, der Judens, iii. (1888) 24-49; Cham- 
pagny, tome et la Judée are temps de la chute de Neéron, i. 
(Paris, ISU5] 107-354; Ewald, Geach. des Volker Israel, iv. 305 ff, 
v. 108M, vi. 39011.; Holtzmann in Weber-Holtzmann’'s Geach, 
des Volkes Israel, ii. 35-52, 253-2733 Hausrath, Veutest, Zeit- 
geschichte2, ii. 91-145, iii. 383-392; Neubauer, La Géographie 
du Talmud, 186s, pp. 289-419; Friedlander, Darstellungen aus 
der Sittengesch, Roms, iii. [1571] 504-517, also ‘de Judworum 
Coloniis,' Regimonti Pr., 1576 [Progr.]; Leutsch, art. ‘Dispersion’ 
in Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature; Westcott, art. 
* Dispersion’ in Smith's DL2; Weizsacker, art. ‘Zerstreuung’ 
in Schenkel's Bibellezicon, v. 712-716; Hindekoper, Judatsat at 
dione t.c. 76 fo A.D, 140, New York, 187@(cf. Theol. Literutur- 
zeitteny, 1877, col. 163); Hamburger, RE ster Bibel und Tahanud, 
Abth. i, (1853), arts. ‘Zehn Stimme,' ‘ Zerstreuung,' also ' Alex- 
andria,’ * Antiochia,’ ‘Roni,’ etc., further, art. ‘Ausbreitungy 
dvs Judenthums’ in Supplementbd. iii. [1892] 9-24; Mommsen, 
diom. Geach. v. [1885] 480-459; Pressel, Die Zerstreunng dex Volkes 
Tarae?, 1889; Renan, Lixtoire du peuple d' lsraet, v. [1803] 221-247 ; 
M. Friedlander, Daz Judenthum tn der rorehristlichen griech- 
tschen Welt, 1807; Reimnach, art. ‘Judwi’ in Daremberg-Saylio’s 
Dictionnaire dea Antiquités grecqguer et romaines, Schurer, 
GJIV 4S, fii, (1S98] 1-102 (77.729, ut. ii, 219-327}, where a nuinher of 
points are discussed iu fuller detail. E. ScHuerer. 
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Introdnetion. 
A. PRIMITIVE ANATOLIAN AND PRE-HELLENIC RELIGION. 
1. Sacred Stones and other Inanimate Objects: (1) stones, 
pillars, columinu, etc.; (2) thrones; (3) weapons; (4) 
wooden posta, 
Sacred Trecs. 
Sacred Animals: (1) animals as parts of the god; (2) the 


I. 
Ht. 


bull; (3) the gont; (4) the sheep; (5) the horse ; (6) | 


the swine; (7) the bee; (8) the savredness of (lomesti- 
cated animals; (VY) domesticated aninials as sacrifice ; 
(10) the lion, the stag; (11) the serpent ; (12) sacred- 
ness of wild animals. 

Sacred Places: (1) mountains; (2) sacred caves and 
mountain glens; (3) saered springs and Jakes; (4) 
devclopment of the sacred place inta a religious centre 
or Hieron; (5) sacred places in theereligion of Greece. 

Relation of the original aniconic religion to image: 
worship: (1) coexistence of the two kinds of worship; 
(2) votive images and representations of Lhe Deity ; 3 
shrines (navi). 

‘1. The Divine in human form and character: (1) the Great 
Mother; (2) the growth of mythology as the story of 
the Great Mother ; (3) myths of the goddess and the 
gol; (4) the birth and death of the Divine nature. 

Ritwal and Ceremoniul: (1) the origin of ritual ; (2) the 
Mysteries; (3) nature of the M\steries; (4) the ehar- 


acterof the Phryyian aml the Greck Mysteries; (5) the | 


growth of ritual; (6) purification; (7) confession ; (5) 
approaching the Deity ; (9) priests ; (16) aterod, 
lutluence on Socicty and Life: (1) marriage; (2) 
Aterudotdot, (3) women guards; (4) self-mutilation ; 
(5) burial; (6) brotherhoods and guilds; (7) yovern- 
mene and administration; (s) houschold proteges ; 

(9) religions inftucnces on social conditions. 

IX. History and Chronology : (1) development ofthe Anatolian 
Religion in history ; (2) local diversity: in Anatolian 
Religion ; (3) ebronology 

B. Tie Wetersic Rewotos, 
I. Early Greek Relixion. 
H. Greek Religion aul Greek Law. 

Ul. The Elements of Nellenic Religion. 

lV. The Growth of Hellenic Religion; (1) continnity of de- 
Velopment; (2) growth of niytholoyy ; e(3hpols theism | 
and the Hellenic unity; (4) formate Of tho Hevea ic! 
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theory of the Hellenic Pantheon; (7) moralization ol 
the Yellenic goats; ($) the Daimones and the Divine in 
the physical world, (5) restrictions on the nature of 
the gods; (19) State pods and gods within the State; 
(11) eatension of the worship of a god; (12) State 
recognition of the Pan-Heilenic Iteligion; (13) the 
Hellenic Itcligion a part of the Cily-State; (14) the 
Hellenic conception of piety. 
V. The Iclienic classification of deities as Olympian and 
Chthonian : (1) Hellenisn: and the thought of death ; 
(2) the Olympian and the Chthouian gods, 
VI. The Religion of Apollo and the Delphic Oracle (1. R. F.). 
C. LaTER DEVELOPMENT OF RELIWION IN THE GREER WOKLD, 
I. Religion in Literature and Philosophy. 
H. The attitude of St. aul to Greek Philosophy. 
HI. Degradation of the Hellenic Religion: (1) foreign in- 
fluence ; (2)'susceptibility to foreign religious influence ; 
(3) manner in which foreign religion entered Greece ; 
(4) itinerant priests; (5) magic; (6) the worship of 
living men as deitics. 
IV. Religion of the Grmwco-Asiatic cities. 
V. Decay and death of the Wellenic Religion, 
Literature. 
The religion of the trreck peoples and of the races 
which lay between Hellas and the strictly Oriental 
nations, in conmimunieation with both, in/luenciny 
anil influenced by both, is a subject which can 
hardly be omitted in a survey of the religions 
which came into Immediate relation to Christi- 
anity in the earliest stage of its history; and yet 
it isa subject which at the present time is hardly 
susceptible of adequate treatment within narrow 
space. The antiquities of the most notable Hellenic 
cults have been mnel investigated, though not 
alwaysina very intelligent fashion or with a ates 
conception of the rehgious bearing of the details 
so enrefully and laborionsly collected. Hence the 
Telizious ideas and conceptions entertained hy the 
various tribes of Greeee, often differing widely from 
one another, have hardly been snihciently observed 
and studied in their gradual evolution ; and, in 
fact, evidence is so scanty in regard to must of 
them, that it is doubtful if the attempt eould be 
successful, 
lf the religion of the strictly Greek tribes is stil 
very obscure, much more is this the ease with what 
may be ealled the half-Greek peoples * of Asia 
Minor. ‘Phis is a subject still almost unstudied, 
or studied occasionally, in a haphazard way, Hock 
ally, and as a sort of appendix to the religion 
of Gireece proper. This way of entering on thie 
study, under the bias and colonring inflnence of 
trreck prepossession, is, we beheve, injurious, and 
has caused much misapprehension, One should 
rather begin the study of Greek religion from Asia 
Minor, both as being more primitive in many of its 
farms, and as having sent into Greece a series of 
religious waves which strongly affected that eoun- 
uy. Ata later period the Greek influence returned 
over Asia Minor, and overran it in a superficial 
way; but this new period in religion was broadly 
different, and easily distinguishable from the older 
and truly Anatohan period. It is necessary to 
bevin afresh In that country, to collect and classify 
and valne the religious facts, and on this basis to 
vive an account of the religion of the peop um: but 
that is a great work, whieh is far too large tor the 
narruw limits of an arnele. Probally the most 
useful way at present will be to state as simply 
and clearly as possible the views which the writer 
is disposed to hold, avoiding ae, ds ae and argu- 
ment, and therefore making little reference to 
discrepant views, except where such reference is 
the shortest way of stating the subject elenrly. 
This gives unavoidably an appearance of tdog- 
matism, which the writer ean only apologize for 
us the necessary result of the attempt to make the 
subject clear in small spaee : if the views af others 
were stated, either the article would become a 
confusing converies of irreconcilable theories, ar it 
would vrow tou large in estimating and discussing 


>i yor the wiedrimip ayltta ere @ebsch to this term ‘half Greck, 
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Pantheon ; (5) the Hellenic *Beligiod ‘an “teal S“y “see the fohdwin 2g paragrayh& 
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other views. It is also necessary to explain that | system of treating domesticated animals and 


te writer’s views are founded on a far from com- 
plete survey of the facts, and are liable to corree- 
tion, doubtless, in many details, 1f the opportunity 
should ever be granted him of writing a complete 
account of Anatolian religion; but the general 
principles are the result of more than twenty 
years of interest and oceasional study, and are not 
likely to be much changed by further thought.* 

The phrase ‘half-Greek races’ is not used in an 
ethnological sense in this article. It does not 
inyply a mixture of Greek and non-Greek blood in 
any race. It is employed to indicate a gradual 
shading off of character, as one proceeds from 
Greece proper towards the East. The view whieh 
we take is that even the tribes of Greece proper 
were far from uniform in blood and stock, The 
Hellenic idea and civilization which those tribes 
evolved was far too many-sided to arise among a 
homoveneous nation: there were combined in its 
composition a great variety of characteristics con- 
tributed by various tribes of very diverse character, 
nursed and matured amid the peculiar cireum- 
stances of the seas and lands that tonch and mingle 
in south-eastern Europe and Asia Minor. The lands 
that border on the .Egean Sea were pre-eminently 
the nursing heme of Hellenism, and the further we 
go from it the more faint and evanescent become 
the traces of the Greek spirit. Wlellenism is only 
partially a racial fact; it denotes also a general 
type of intelleetual and political development, of 
industrial education and artistic achievement. 

The point of view frum which we start may be 
stated in outline as follows. (t) The religion of 
the Anatolian race or races, in its origin, was to 
a considerable extent an idealized presentation of 
the actual life of the time, exhibiting a Divine 
model and authorization for the existing customs 
and institutions in family and society and the 
State asa whole. 

(2) Their religion was the authority for the laws 
and rules on which rested their industry and agri- 
culture and general well-being. Perhaps it orizin- 
ally taught those rnles to a simple people, in which 
case the knowledge embodied in them probably 
belonged at one time to the priests alone, Cer- 
tainly, the sanction for the rules was religious ; the 
violation of them was punished by the Divine 
power through sickness, whether disease of any 
part of the hody or the general indefinite fact of 
fever, which was considered to be a consuming cf 
the body and strength by Divine fire. 

(3) The Divine power was the ruler of the people, 
acting through its visible representatives, namely, 
the kings or priests: there is every probability 
that the king was the priest: the priest-kings or 
priest-dynasts are a most characteristic feature of 
Amitolia, 

This is obviously the religion of a comparatively 
civilized people, not of a barbarous race. And it 
mist be distinetly understood from the outset that 
we are not investigating the origin of the religious 
forms which are described in the following paves : 
We are attempting to understand clearly and 
state precisely the religions ideas of a population, 
possessing an ordered system of government of a 
peculiar and well-marked character, surrounded 
by many equipments and devices and implements 
of an artificial and developed character, practising | 
both agriculture and a very highly developed 


* Inthe Citiesand Bishopricsa of Phrygia, i. and ii., the present 
writer was groping his way to the views now expressed in part A. 


adapting them to the benefit of mankind. 

A question of extreme interest and importance 
is, how far any signs of prowress and development 
can be observed in the religion which we are 
studying. Jt may be doubted whether there ean 
he detected anything in the way of growth from 
within, of elevation of the religious idea and of 
the moral standard in the application of religion to 
life, sueh as is the most striking feature in the 
history of Hebrew religion. On the whole, the 
history is one of deterioration and degradation 
rather than ove of elevation. Any improvement 
that does take place seems rather attributable to, 
and fully explained by, the meeting of different 
races with ditlerent religious ideas corresponding 
to their differing sovial and family organization ; 
and is probably not eansed by any mind working 
from within the religion, unfolding and vitalizing 
the germs of truth which it contained, and burnine 
away the envelope and accretion of accidental 
idolatrous forms that clung toit. We use inten- 
tionally these last words, tor it will appear that 
the fundamental and essential idea in the Anatolian 
religion is not strictly idelatrous, and that the de- 
velopment tn polytheism and image-worship was 
gradual, and was external and accidental rather 
than natural and necessary. 

A. PRIMITIVE ANATOLIAN AND PRE-HELLENIC 
RELIGION, —1n treating this subject, reference 
must often be made to primitive Greek, or, as it 
may be ealled, Pelaszian worship (anticipating part 
B, s$ 1, 11), which illustrates the Anatolian religion 
©9 remarkably as to demonstrate that some intimate 
relation once existed between them. We must here 
siinply assume the relationship without inquiring 
into its nature. 

I]. SACRED STONES AND OTHER INANIMATE 
OBJECTS.—As a preliminary, we may ask what 
traces of the worship of inanimate things can he 
observed in Asia Minor or Greece, and what is the 
idea involved in this worshiyz? Many examples 
are known of such things being regarded with 
deep religious veneration. 

(1) Stones, Pillars, Columns, ete.—A rude and 
shapeless stone, which had fallen from heaven 
(dtorerys), doubtless a meteorite, existed originally 


(at Pessinus, and was brought to Nome ahout B.c. 


A considerable portion of part B was written in 1879-81, and 
needed hardly any change to adapt it to the writer's present 
views. In view of recent theories it should he added that the | 


view here advocated, as to the wav in which pre-Hellenic | 
religion developed into Hellenic, remains practically unchanged 

since 1881, but the name 
old sketch of the subject. 


* Pelasgian ywas.not, used fin that il 


204; it is a type of many other similar stones 
at Orchomenos, Thespiw, Synnada, Adada, ete. 
Many of these stones had some approximate regu- 


larity of shape, sometimes perhaps accidental, in 
other eases distinctly due to human werkmanship. 


Such were the conical or roughly pyramidal stones 
in the temples at Paphos (of Aphrodite), Perga 
(Artemis), Delphi (Apollo). ete. : obelisks, columns, 
and stones of a distinctly tetragonal shape are 
indicated in many other cases: above all other gods 


in Greece such stones or pillars were connected 


with Wermes, and called Hermain or Hernai.* 

It admits of no doubt that many sacred stones 
had primarily a purpose in family life or social or 
political organization. Boundary stones or termine 
were erected by mutual agreement between dis- 
putants, and were consecrated hy every religious 
sanction known at the time, by ceremonial, and 
by a curse on the violator or remover; and the 
belief indubitably was that the ceremonies of erec- 
tion and consecration had caused Divine power 
and life to take up its abode in the stone: this 
Divine power demanded worship in recognition 
and propitiatioa, and was able and ready to punish 
neglect or violation. The terminus was valueless 

* usbopiov arrccpeevor +6 "Epuaiov (Polyzenus, Strat. vi. 24); 7 
"Epuaioy és 6 Meoonvois xei Meyadreororrtas aoiv opo (Pausanias, 
vii. 34.6), These Herinaia were columns, or heaps of stones, 
or single stones. <A useful collection of ancient authorities 


will be. found in, Mra MW. de Visser's treatise, de Grecorum 
diis now referentibus himanam speciem, Leyden, 1900. 
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unless it was respected and inviolate: human need 
Wax urgent that it should be respected, bue mere 
human power was unable to ce it so: aecord- 
ingly, the Divine power was invoked to supply the 
deficiency, and by proper rites was brought down 
and caused to dwell in the pillar or the stone. 
One of the ceremonies proper to the cult of such 
sacred stones was ¢he pouring of oif on them ; and 
in general a ostmiar ceremonial to that deseribed 
in) $ 1] was practised. 
peenharly important bearing member, a central 
pillar or roof-tree, was placed under Divine protec- 
tion by invoking the Divine power to reside in it. 

In all cases there is but one method and one 
principle. The more argent man’s need is, and 
the more important for his life and well-being any 
stone or erection is, the more does it) hecone 
necessary to make the Divine power take up its 
abode in the stone. Ino other words, the stone 
hecomes a Beth-rd, or ‘House of God’; the pillar 
embodies the cod Hermes, 

The subject in its bearing on early Greek 
religion has been adntiralidly treated by Mr. A. J. 
Evans in an elaborate paper on ‘ Mycenean Tree 
and Pillar Cult’ (/oeen. of Hell. Stud. Wat, pp. 
99-203), which will henceforth be regarded as 
fundamental in this department, though it will 
doubtless receive development and improvement 
and correction in details from both the author and 
others. The preceding remarks will show why 
the objection recently raised against Mr. Evans’ 
theory in Journ. of Hell, Stud, t901, pp. 268-275, 
cannot weigh with us: the objection ix that many 
of his examples of ‘sacred pillars’ are obviously 
structural members, and need not therefore he 
considered to have any religious purpose; we, 
however, hold that the struetural importance pro- 
duced the sacred character of the ‘pillar.’ The 
sacredness of rude purposeless stones was perhaps 
due to ‘false analogy,’ that fruitful aveney in 
thoneht, and should be regarded as not primitive, 
but eases of degradation. 

Probably no one could doubt that the rude 
meteoric stone was worshipped becanse it had 
fallen from heaven, aml was obviously and un- 
mistakably amark and signand example of Divine 
activity and power. Similarly, it seems beyond 
doubt that the boundary stone, or the supporting 
member of the family home and roof, is made 


into a dwelling-plice of Divine power, in order | 


that human needs may be satistied hy Divine aid. 
VYhe same principle of interpretation must be 
applied in many other cases where the stone was 
neither in itself an object useful to man, nor 
marked by its natural character and origin as 
Divine. It was often urgently necessary to pro- 


Similarly, in a house any | 


-of the Divine Pete. 


tect a locality tor the common use of men, and | 
this was done in a similar way by setting up one | 


or wore saered stones in it: but in such cases the 


sacred stone was an addition, and net an integral | 


part of the structure or equipment. 

In a town it was urgently required that the 
street, the common property and a necessary con- 
vemlenee for all, should be inviolate and properly 
kept and respected by the dwellers or pnssers-by. 
The common need was guaranteed by the sacred 
Hlermea or qillars, which were made the residence 
of Divine power by charming it inte them through 
the proper rites; and misdemeanour in the street 
or encronehment on it was thus constituted a dis- 
respect of the divinity, and punished by him. 

Ina more develope state of society, ronds lead- 
ins from city to eity were probably yut under 
Divine protection ina similar way ; and the saered 
stones were commonly made nseful ta human re- 
quirements by having distances engraved on them, 
thus becoming milestones. S~ jute sue) 

* Curtins, Gesch. des griech. Mop iia hac 


 seription was complete an 
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generally belonged to a more advanced stage of 
thenecht, when men refused to consider a atone the 
rine arf Divine power, (oy the Reomian hinperial 
ronds they were dedieated to the Eniperor, and 
thus placed under the guardianship of the finperial 
god incarnate in human form on the earth. The 
god and the stone are in this stase separnted in 
thought, but the stene remains saered ino a new 
way as the property of the cod. 

A meeting of three roads or streets, as an im- 
portant point, was placed under the guardinnship 
When the anthropomorphie 
tendeney had become strong, the Divine guardian 
vf the triple crossing was represented as the 
goddess (under the name Hekate in Cireece) 
with three faces, lovuking to the three ways (just 
as in Italy the ged protecting the arehway nod 
the door was represented with two faces looking 
in the twe directions). But before the anthrope- 
morphie iden had gained full strength, there 
was doubtless some other way of symbolizing 
the Divine guardianship of the meeting of the 
ways; ond the sugeestion seems obvious that the 
symbol was the friskeles, three aman Jess and 
feet, diverging from a common centre, and ty pity- 
ing the walking wf men along the three ways 
which radiated trou the meeting place (compitumn), 
Little is known with regard to his form of cultus, 
except in Rome, where the feast of the Coapitalia 
Was an linportant part of the city-religion ; Int 
few will donbt that, as streets and roads became 
important, acuitus corresponding to the Comp ited ice 
developed in Webbe 25 Anatolia, In the coinage 
of Anatoha the ¢riskcles is almost entirely con- 
lined to the citics least alleeted by Hellenie eul- 
ture, in Pisidia, Tsauria, end carly or inner Lycia. 
Moreover, the epithets rpixdpavos, rerpaxdpavos, np- 
plied to Hekate-Selene, are doubtless to be under- 
stood as applying te the goddess whe guards the 
trivia or the quadrivrun.* 

It may therefore be reasonably maintained that 
in many other places, where we know only that 
in primitive thoncht a stone was regarded as sacred 
had made the object of worship in the Greek world, 
the fundamental character was the same. The 
stone was worshipped asx home and symbol and 
proof of Divine power—a power able and ready to 
respond to human needs. See also below, (2), and 
§ TV (1). 

As Greek thought developed in the direction of 
anthropomorphismy and polytheism, there arose an 
vpinion that the old sacred stone was either a 
representation and image of n god, the rudest be- 
ginning of a statue, oran altar dedicated to the god. 
Such views seen: not to be original and gennine 
religions conceptions, but merely philosophic in- 
terpretations by which more developed thonght 
tried to Irving primitive religions facts inte con- 
formity with itself. Thus the pillars, mentioned 
above, ino streets and open plaves, which were 
orivinally called agyiat or aqyicis, were reearded 
as altars or representations of nm Deity, sometimes 
Uelios, sometimes Dionysos, but most commonly 
Apollo; and Agyens was then usually reganled 
asan epithet of Apollo. The Greeks themselves 
hesitated whether to eall the pillars altars or 
statnes of Apollo, a sure proof that neither de- 

| truc, ‘The pillars or 
stones in open places and eyinasia, by rands, 
at boundaries, originally and eommonty styled 
Herne, ie. embodiments of Termes, entme to le 


regarded rather as statues of Termes, and were 


stunes | 
DY: nel 


developed accordingly in art, as we shall see in 
the ensning paragraph, 

The institution of sacred stones was madificd by 
another influence. Art was engaged in the service 
, Be jvm, A> oy Oh; Heitysay, Mist. Cum. on Galatia 


a 
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of the anthropomorphic tendency in religion, and 
wrought out ideal expression in human form of 
the various gods: the types of gods and god- 
desses were elaborated, and distinguished from one 
another, in the ruder stage to a considerable extent 
by symbols and equipments, but in the more de- 
veloped and perfected stage by the varying artistic 
expression of the idealized conception of eaeh deity 
as an individual charaeter. Alongside of this 
rapid progress in the artistie presentation of dif- 
ferent types of Divine character as ditlerent  per- 
sonal gods in human form, there was another line 
of development, throngh which the saered pillars 
(which still continued to be ereeted in numbers 
during this more developed period) were made to 
assume more resemblance to the human form. 
The top of the pular was carved into a bust, and 
parts of the body were indicated on the sides: 
such figures were eonmmonly called Hermai, and 
Greek art developed the type at a later time in 
various ways, making the busts portraits of real 
human persons. In all such cases art takes the 
view that the pillar is a rude statue of some deity 
or hero, and makes additions or modifieations to 
bring out this eharacter more elearly. 

The epithet of meteoric stones, d:omerjs, was 
sometimes transferred to eertain very archaie 
statues, about which the legend grew that they 
had fallen from heaven: such was the ease with 
the rnde fignre of barely human form in whieh 
Artemis of Ephesus was represented (Ac 19%). 
The nature of those rude ald idols will be more 
fully eonsidered in § IIE (1) and § V (1). 

(2) Thrones.—The ancients mention many stones 
in Greeee which were said to derive their saered 
character from having been the seat of deities or 
heroes (who in these eases nay usually be revarded 
as deities degenerated in popular legend). Such 
were the Agelastos Petra at Eleusis (or at Athens) 
on which Demeter sat sorrowing for her lost Kora, * 
or, as another legend said, where Theseus sat. before 
deseending to Hades; the chair of Manto at Thebes, 
the stone of Telamon at. Salamis, ete. The bed of 
Action at Platiea and various other stones may be 
classed with these. The Omphalos at Delphi is 
often represented with Apollo sitting on it. 

In Asia Minor there are examples of rocks cut to 
the rongh form of a seat. The ‘Throne of Pelops’ 
in Sipylus beside Maguesia (Pausanias, v. 13. 7) is 
probably to be identitied with the reck-eutting, 
forming a sort of broad seat, or platform with a 
hack, on the highest point of an early rock citadel 
on the slope of Sipylus, about 4 or 5 miles east of 
Magnesia. 

Dr. Reichel has elaborated these faets into a 
theory of Throne-worship;: viz., that the Divine 
nature, not yet represented in personal haman 
form, was symbolized by the throne or seat, which 
was regarded as an indication of its presenee. 

Some of Dr. Reichel’s examples of Divine thrones 
rest on his own far-fetched and almost eertainly 
erroneous explanations ;+ in other cases the re- 


corded story about a Divine or heroie throne may | 


be only a later popular explanation of an older 
religious fact, no Jonger understood. But whether 
that aspect of his theory is only pressed too far 
and applied to unsuitable eases, or whether it is 
wholly erroneons, there is, at any rate, another and 
a true side to his theory. He is right in his view 
that before the period of images and image- worship 
we must admit the existence of an imageless wor- 
ship in the -Egean Jands and Asia Minor generally : 
a Divine power invisible to man was approached 


* A similar stone and legend probahly existed in Asia Minor; 
and a Christian form was given to it later; see Journ. of Hell. 
Stud, 1S82, yr. 349. 

t See A. J. Evans in Journ. of Hells Stud<1901, p, 188; Fritze 
in fiheicn. Musciwm, 1900, p. 58s. - i 


and adored ; it was felt in the phenomena of the 
world, in the growth and life and productivity of 
nature; its presence and power were syinbolized 
and envisaged to its worshippers in various ways, 
but the symbols were not considered as images or 
likenesses of that Divine nature, ut rather as its 
home or residenee, or as an effeet and exemplifica- 
tion of its power. The statement of Nicol. Dam. 
Synaq. fr. 19 (p. 148), and Stobens, Serm. xlii. 
p. 292, that the Phrygians did not swear or exact 
trom another an oath (by any god), probably has 
some referenee to this belief in a Divine nature 
without images.* On this topic see further, § V (1). 

Dr. Reichel has erred, as we believe, only in the 
direetion in whieh he has developed a correct 
observation. It was not the seat or throne of the 
formless and invisible Divine nature that was in 
the beginning worshipped ; for the very idea of a 
seat already involves the attribution of something 
like form and personality to the power which 
needs and uses a seat. The fundamental idea was 
that of the home and abode, or the origin of Divine 
power. Out of this springs all the symbolism and 
all the earlier phenomena of Anatolian religious 
observances, The sacred stone or the sacred tree 
is the home of the Divine nature: the eave among 
the wild mountains, the simple shrine, are easy 
developments of the same idea. + 

(3) JFeapors.—Other inanimate objects besides 
stones were made the objeet of worship. The 
Alani, a rude barbarian tribe south-east of the 
Black Sea, are said to have worshipped a naked 
sword, which they fixed for the oceasion in the 
ground, This might be disregarded as a savage 
custom which had come in from Central Asia, 
were it not that one of the reliefs—amone the 
most important, to judge from its size—portrayed 
on the walls of the adytwum before the eyes of the 
initiated at Boghaz-Keni (Pteria probably), east of 
the Halys,t represents a givantie sword stuck in 
the ground, with only the Inlt and a small part of 
the blade protruding. The hilt in itself is evi- 
dently a symbol or representative of Divine power, 
composed of two pairs of animals, evidently lions, 
surmounted by a human head wearing the tall 
pointed hat characteristic of the supreme god. It 
is therefore not open to doubt that the custom of 
the Alani in the 4th cent. after Christ was the 
same as the ancient Anatohan custom. We see 
clearly that-the sword was regarded not as a god 
in and for itself, but as a symbol] of a vague per- 
vading Divine power. That power resides mainly 
in the hilt, not in the blade, and is moulded not 
altogether unlike the human form, and yet differ- 
ing essentially from it, full of the terror and 
streneth of savage nature embodied in the four 
lions, but human-headed. 

If some tribes worshipped the sword, others re- 
garded the beattle-axe as sacred. The ditterenee 
obviously arises from ditterence of warlike eustom: 
the weapon to which the tribe trusted especially 


'in battle was esteemed by it the home of the 


Divine strength by which they conquered and 
hoped to conquer. In Caria and in Crete the axe 
appears asa Divine symbol. We may eonftidently 
assume that it was made the object of a special 
cult, like the Sword-god among the Alani. Thongh 
this is not exactly proved detinitely by the evidence, 
yet the importance of the Canan name Labrys 
(4ipennes, ‘battle-axe’) in Carian religion leaves 
little doubt on the point: Labranda was one of 
the chief centres of the worship of the Carian gad, 
who was actually ealled Labraundvs,§ and one of 

* The Pontic oath by Men Pharnakes (Strabo, p. 557) is later 
(cf. p. 128); but see Roscher, Selene, p. 122. 

t On the shrine see $ V (3); on the sacred cave, § TV (2). 

t See Perrot, Histotre de lArt dans PAntiguité, iv. pp. 642, 
647 ¢ Chantre, Joyuye en Cappadoce, gives the latest account. 

§ Hellerivéd'as Zeus Labraundos. 
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the Kouretes in Carian mythology was Labrandos.* 
But, even more ummnistaukably than the sword, the 
axe was asyinbol of a Divine power felt as lying 
behind it and expressing itself through it, and not 
as av power or a terror in itself. The god carrying 
the battle-axe on his shoulder is one of the imost 
familiar and widely diffised syinbols in east Lydian 
and west Phrygian coinage. t 

We notice that the worship of the axe belongs to 
the Carians, a people who beyond doubt were an 
imuugrant race; and we shall see among them 
some examples of divergence from the Anatolian 
type of religion (see § V1 (2)). The worship of the 
axe must be regarded as also a divergence from 
that type; and, in aeccordanee with the prineiple 
stated at the beginning of the article, this diver- 
gence is to be attributed to the character of the 
Carian race. In the same way the worship of the 
sword, though traceable in the religion of the 
central plateau in the earhest period known to us, 
is probably a development ont of the original 
Anatolian type due to pressure from the east and 
north-east. “Phe east Anatolian type of enltns is 
of a muel more bellieose type than the central 
Anatolian (see § IX (2)), and the reason indubit- 
ably lies in the rough and warlike character of 
the tribes on that side, sneh as the Kardouchoi, 
modern Kurds, ete. 

(4) IVeodew posts, —A rude wooden post was 
sometimes worshipped in a way similar to the 
more Common saered stone, The Divinity at 
Samos was originally symbolized by a wooden 
plank ; and in the more anthropomorphie develop- 
ment, when the Divinity had come to be thoneht 
of as the goddess Nera, this plank was ealled the 
earliest statue of her. Many other similar stumps 
of wood experienced the same development in an- 
thropomorphie thouglit. 

In origin some, and probably most, of those 
sacred stumps or planks were holy trees, decayed 
ani dead; and they strictly fall under § 11. But 
in other cases the original was a wooden pillar or 
column, the support of a chainber or honse, and 
falls under the cat described above, § 1 (1); this 
was clearly the ease with the Dionysos NKadmos at 
Thebes, described by Pausanias, ix. 12. 4 (which de 
Visser, p. SS, has aptly illustrated from = Diod. 
Sie, E xxiii. 4). 

H. Sacnen TREES.—The worship of sacred trees 
is one of the most widely pret religious phie- 
nomena in the early Greek world. The ancient 
Homerie hymn to the Aphrodite of the Troad 
(264-272) mentions that dhe life of the mountain 
nymphs, who shall nurse the goddess’s son, is 
associated with the life of the sacred trees, whieh 
man may not cut down; and that, when a tree 
Withers and dies, the nymph dies with it. The 
oaks of Dodona were Divine, and the sound of the 
motion of their branches was the voice of the god 
declaring his will and revealing the future to men. 
The bay tree of Apollo, the olive of Athena, and 
many others, had doubtless the same orizin, In 
later time the popular legend often attached itself 
to such trees, that they had been planted by some 
hero or Divine figure (so with two oaks at Heraclea 
in Pontus), or in some other fashion they were in- 
volved in his life-history (1 frequent form being 
that the god or hero or heroine lad been sus- 
pended from the tree).§ 

The worship of the tree was eonducted on pre- 


* The Carian local names Larjana and Léryima (both bishop- 
rics) may be connected (throrv gh an intermediate torm Laeryua); 
also Lobrine, a title ot Cybele at Cy zicus. 

t See list in Head's Catalogue of Coins Br, Mus. : Lydia, yp. 
CXXVIi. 

- ivan ingreat number are alluded to by Maximus Trius, 
viii. 1 (de Visser, p. 88). 


§ The oaks at Heraclea, Plin. WN, xvi. 89. On the whole 
subject Boetticher, Bataukultics, ix fundamental ; 
hardt and many other writers must be Conmulpedy 
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cisely the same plan as that of the image in later 
times, It was clothed, crowned, adorned ;* pro- 
cessions were mude to it, sacrifices were burnt to 
it, and meat-otlerings laid before it. People prayed 
to it nnd kissed it (Ov. Met. vit. 631). t was 
impious to go beneath it without the proper rites 
(Ov. Fast, iv. 749). It was wrong to puss it 
Withont some token of respect (Apnl Fon 1) 
The fall of a holy tree was a very bud omen ; and 
in Rome on suelt an oceasion an extugeratio was 
performed, as there had originally been an tn- 
cuguratis (VPlin, ALN xv. 20). 

Jedieation of the hair has alwnys been the 
greatest sign of devotion to any deity ; boys dedi- 
cated their hair on entering manhood, brides before 
marriage, married women at the birth of a child ; 
and in Delos it was customary for boys and bridal 
couples to dedicate their hair under the olive tree 
that crew on the grave of Hyperoche and Laodice. 

The saered tree was the pledge of the presence 
and favour of the god, and on it therefore depended 
the prosperity of the family, tribe, or State which 
worshipped it. Such beliet is seen in referenee to 
the tig tree in the Roman fornm,t or the olive in 
the Aeropolis at Athens; and when the latter put 
forth a new shoot after the burning of the eity by 
the Persians, the people knew that the safety of 
the city was assured. A pieee of the sucred tree 
was a pledge of security to the Argo and to the 
eet of -Kneas (.Fn. ix. 92). The fate of Mecara 
depended on an olive tree (Vlin. ALN xvi. 72). 

‘he tree, then, was on earth the embodiment or 
the home of Divine life; and the life of man in 
soime forms of belief was connected with a tree 
during his earthly existence and passed into it at 
his death. Like the gods, men are often said to 
be born from trees. Hesiod’s third race of men 
were born from ash trees, and Melvacer's life de- 
Bae on a piece of wood. Ares was born from 

lera and a plant (see below, § VI (2)). Talos and 

Adonis were born from trees. Most instructive are 
the cases in which the tree is said to have grown 
ont of the hero’s prave. Sueh was the plane tree 
on the tomb of Amycus in Bithynia : Amycus had 
opposed and fought with all strangers; and if 
any part of hix tree was taken on board a ship, 
there ensued constant quarrelling, until lis intho- 
ence was cot rid of by throwing away the bough. 
Here the tree is evidently the embodiment of .the 
spirit of the dead person. There was generally 
a fountain beside the tree, as at Dodona and 
Andis. 

Moreover, transformation into a tree was equiva- 
lent to translation to the company of the gods: and 
the tree became then a share pledge for posterity, 
the prototype of the later hero-chapel. ‘The plants 
and trees wlith grew on the grave were the life 
of the bnried human being. Phemonoe, the first 
Pythia, foretold that from her dead body would 
spring herbs which would give to animals that ate 
effi the power of showing the future by the state 
of their entrails. Thus she wonld live on with 
men. And, similarly, the plants on graves made 
a connexion between the deceased and this world : 
in Athenian law (Ael. Var. d/ist. 5.17) punished 
with death any one who eut a holm-oak growing in a 
sepulehral ground (Aeroon). From this sprung the 
later enstom of planting gardens in eemeterics. 
Many passaves in liternture allude to the sympathy 
between the dead man and the trees or plants on 
his prave. On that of VProtesilans grew plane 
trees, whose t wigs pointed towards Troy, and whose 
leaves fell sooner than those of any tree around.? 

The belief in holy trees has lasted, prolably un- 
broken, in Anatolia through Christian times down 


. 


* Theocr. xviii. 45. 
1 Ding, AG NV. 20, 72.0 
ya See AlscyPiyuar be $% Persfus,i. 39; Propertius, iv. 5. 1, 73. 
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to the present day. In the Acta of St. Philetarus* 
a grove of tall cypress trees at a place in Mysia 
called Poketos, on the road from Nie:ea and the 
Rhyndaens to Cyzieus, is mentioned as the chief 
seat of local pagan rites in the 4th eent. ; the refer- 
enee probably proves that the grove existed or was 
still remembered when the cleéa, a late composition 
hut embodying a real local tradition, aL forni. 
An inseription of Sandal (Satala in the Lydian 
Katakekanmene) mentions the punishment in- 
flicted in the form of disease by the gods Sabazios 
and Anaitis Artemis on a man who had eut their 
trees; and the Mohammedans still believe that 
disease will atHict any one who euts the trees on 
a neighbouring hillock.t Sacred trees were hung 
with garlands, Just as at the present day rags and 
scraps of garments are tied by Mohammedans to 
saered trees in many parts of Asia Minor, though 
this praetice is not in aceordanee with the spirit or 
the rules of their religion. 

The veneration of the saered tree or grove 
evidently implies the idea that the tree is an 
embodiment of the Divine life and power, and 
that he who maltreats the tree injures the Divinity 
that lives in the tree. At the same time, the 
utilitarian element also entered here, for the be- 
lief protects and safeguards the interests of men, 
or their deep feelings of respeet for the dead. The 
trees beside a village were useful to its popula- 
tion, or they were sentinels keeping watch over 
the grave ot the dead. The worshippers of the 
Divine power ornament the tree in which that 
power is manifested with garlands, or with small 
representations of the power in some of its mani- 


festations: and out of the latter eustom, through | 


growing religious degeneration, springs the legend 
that some hero (connected with, sometimes a mere 
impersonation of, the Divinity) has been suspended 
from the tree, as Marsyas from the plane near 
Celene in Phrygia, or Ilelena from the plane at 
Sparta (Pans. in. 19. 10; Theoe. 18, 43). 

IJ. SAcnrED ANIMALS.--That various animals 
had some religious awe attached to them in early 
Greek and Anatolian religion is well known ; but 
the nature and real meaning of this awe are far 
from eertain. No branch of our subject is more 
obsenre than this; and in none are so many wild 
and vague statements and such mixture of ideas 
current. 

The question of sacred animals is always liable 
to be mixed up with the qnestion of Totemism. 
There are, indubitably, certain facts in the re- 
ligious ceremonial and symbolism of the Greek 
peoples whieh can be most easily and naturally 
explained as survivals of Totemism. But we ean- 
not think that Totemism held any place in Greek 
or Anatolian religion as it presents itself to our 
study. Similarly, the blaek stone of the Kaaba in 
Mecea is an ok tetish, the veneration of which has 
survived in Mohammedanism; hut fetishism is not 
really an inthience in, or part of, Mohammedanism. 
Many survivals of pagan rites and symbols are 
apparent in the developed Ilebrew worship, but 
they did not touch its essenee or afleet its develop- 
nent except to be sueeessively eliminated from it. 
Siniarly, the survivals of Totemistie forms in the 
Greek world do not attect our study of its religion, 
though they are of extreme interest to the archawo- 
logical investigator. The religious ideas of the 
tribes and races, whose contact and intercourse pro- 
duced the form of thought, religion, and civiliza- 
tion whieh we eall Hellenism, were raised above 
the level of Totemism ; and even the earliest (sreek 
thought did not understand those survivals in a 
Totemistie way, but put a new, and historically in- 
correct, interpretation on them in popular legend. 


* Acta Sanctomen, 19th May {fi} 324. 
f Movesiey xai Bisa. rus Evayy. Byways, 


Smiyrna, 1630, p64. 


Also, the form of religious thought in whieh: the 
sacred animal was regarded and worshipped as 
being aetually a god incarnate is not characteristic 
of Anatolia. The nearest approach to that idea is 
in the Ephesian religion of Artemis (7), where the 
goddess was the queen bee; but there is no prouf 
that any aetnal bee was worshipped. The ex- 
planations of saeriftielal rites as being eases in 
which celebrants kill and eat the sacred animal 
as the body of their god, are not admissible, 
exeept perhaps in some borrowed rites of external 
origin, 

We may, with some econtidence, lay down the 
general principle (which we shall find confirmed in 
several instances and contradicted in none), that 
the saered animals of Anatolian religion are re- 
garded in relation to a more generalized concep- 
tion of the Divine power, which lies behind them 
and finds expression through them. Hence they 
are often represented in the rude symbolism of 
primitive Anatolian art as associated with, or 
employed in, the service of some deity or Divine 
ficnre, who is an embodiment of that higher Divine 
power. 

(t) Animals as parts of the god. — The most 
typieal appearance of animals in this way is as 
bearers or supporters or companions or components 
of gods. A god or goddess is often shown in rude 
Anatolian eult-representations as standing on an 
animal or bird: that is the ease with a god, pre- 
sumably Sandon or Baal-Tarz (Hellenized as Zeus 
Tarsios), represented on coins of Tarsus, with 
several deities on the religious sen]ptures in the 
adyfum at Boghaz-Keui, and with various snl] 
works of art in bronze or on seals or in other forms. 
The Jlorseman-god deseribed below, (5), perhaps 
belongs to this class. * 

In other cases the figure of a god has a rough 
resemblance to the human form, but is eomposed 
of one or more animal forms, supporting a human 
head, or in an Egyptianizing type the head is 
that of a beast or bird, but the body is hmuan (as 
in some figures at Boghaz- Keui, or the Black 
Demeter with the head of a horse at Phigalia in 
Areadia). : 

To this class belong the representations of Cybele 
with her lions, or of Artemis with her stags. In 
those cases the earliest known types show the 
Deity with a form in whieh nothing is human 
except the head and perhaps the arms: the rest of 
the tigure is a mere shapeless non-human mass or 
stump. The animals stand on each side of this 
eentral figure. In one case Cybele’s lions rest 
their forepaws on her shoulders.t Greek art took 
these ancient native types and developed them 
freely, making the figures of the goddesses entirely 
human, giving beauty and dignity to them, seating 
Cybele on a throne with her symbols (patere and 
fympunon) in her hands, representing Artemis 
after the type of the Greek hunting goddess, and 
introducing some dramatie motive in their relation 
to the accompanying animals; the goddess plays 
with the animals or caresses one of them with her 
hand. Sometimes the lion reclines in Cybele’s lap 
like a pet dog. See also § V (3). 

In such representations it is clear that the origi- 
nal religious eoneeption did not regard the Deity 
as of human form. There is sutlicient resemblance 
to suggest at first sight the human form; but at 
the second glance the diftlerences are seen to be 
very marked. The types arose, as we shall see, 
in the way of votive offerings. The worshipper 
otlered to the Divine power some rude representa- 
tion of itself, laying this on or near the stone, or 


*Q, F. Wil, Catalogue of Coins Brit, Mus.: Ciltcta, p. 1735 
Perrot, Histoire de l'Art dans l’Antig. iv. pp. 637-40, 546, 772, 
ELC See-alsoys L(3).j 

4+ Journal of Hell. Studies, 1884, p. 245 and plate. 
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hanving it from the tree, which was considered to 
be the home of the Divinity. The representa- 
tion rudely embodied the vague, unformed coneep- 
tion entertained by the worshippers: the Divine 
power was not wholly unlike human, but it was 
different, and contained the strength and swift- 
ness or the teeming productive power of varions 
nnimats, 

The coneeption of the Se¢yr, a halfsiuman half- 
hestial form, belongs originally to Asia Minor, and 
was developed, tirst in Jonian, and then in veneral 
Greek art. The more strietly Greek conceptions of 
Thessahan Centaur and Arcadian Pan are funda- 
mentally the same in character, The Satyr-type 
varies between human mixed with liorse and 
human nixed with goat, while the Centaur is 
only of the first kind and Pan only of the second, 
Silenus is a similar idea, of Anatolian origin prob- 
ably, but developed in art mere on the human 
side, Fhe idea in all these lizures is that of mde, 
free, natural life, untrained, unfettered by con- 
ventions and ideas of merely human origin; this 
life of nature is the spontaneons expression of the 
Jhivine life, and comes nearer to the Divine nature 
than men can approach, but also it ling a distinet 
linmian side, wit ean come more easily into rela- 
tions with mankind than the Divine nature ean. 
Men can by stealth cateh and force to their will * 
the Satyr and Silenus, who are thus intermediaries 
between the Divine and the human. On the other 
hand, those figures are the companions and servants 
and assuciates of the god Dionysos, a deity of 
marked Anatolian character, In another respect 
they are a means of mediating between the Divine 
nature and mankind: ‘they tovk them wives of 
all that they elose’ (Gin 6-). Now the idea lies 
deep in the’ Anatolian religion, as we shall see, 
that man has come from God and goes back to 
him at death; and evidently this relation between 
Satyrs or Sileni and mman women is one ot the 
protesqne developments by degradation of that 
idea ; see below on the serpent (11). 

(2) The ded? often appears in surroundings which 
show his religious signiticance: in one case he 
scems to be standing on an altar, as an object of 
worship to the human figures looking towards 
him.t+ The very frequent employment of a bull's 
head on eegulghical and other steles and on sar- 
eophagi at a later period evidently originated in 
the sacred character of the animal, and hal at tirst 
un apotropaie purpose (the Divine power protect- 
ing the grave), but beeame purely conventional 
and ornamental in the lapse of time. ut even in 
the above-mentioned ease, where the bull is) the 
object of worship, a glance at the figure is sufhieient 
to show that he is worshipped as a synibol : he 
represents and embodies the generative power of 
nature: there hes behind him the Divine power of 
growth and life, which he expresses : in shit ehar- 
acter he played a part in the Phrygian Mysteries.+ 

(3) The goat, which ix mentioned as sacred in 
the worship of Leto and Lairbenos, § and doubtless 
generally, was associated with Dionysos, a deity of 
markedly Anatolian character. At Laodicea on 
the Lyeus the goat apnea as a@ companion of the 
god Asvis (identified with the Greek Zeus, and 
treated as an epithet of Zens), who lays his hands 
on the horns of a goat standing beside him. In 
Creek art there is known a type showing Aphrodite 
riding ona goat, whieh may probably be an artistic 
development of an old schema showing a deity 


* Xenophon, Anah. 1. 2, and many other places, 
t Perrot, p. GUS E; ef. p. 672. ! 
LT Vatper dpaxceres xas TaTxp tavpov dpaxar, ‘the god-bull is 


father of the god-serpent, aod the serpent of the buil,' waaa 
formula of the Phryyian Mysteries (Clemens Alex, #rotrept. 1i.). 

§ See Roscher’s Lerikon der gy. tu. rin. Muthologie, ae. * Lair: 
and Bish. of lhrygia, i. 
See also below, (5) eT eee mee 


benos’ (Drexter), and Ramsay, Cities 
p. 138 f. 
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standing on n goat. Snreh also is a late Anatolian 
type showing Men sitting or riding on a goat. 

Phe goat and the ox are evidently the animals 
characteristic of n pastoral people on the great 
plains of central Asia Minor; and the fact that 
(hey were so useful must have helped to give them 
their saered character. Countless herd. of goats 
are still a feature of the great plains of the eentral 
plateau. 

Like the bull, the sacred yoat is doubtless to be 
understood as the male animal, the embodiment 
anid representative of the productive Divine power 
regarded on the active ae The Divine nature, 
as we shajl sce, was regarded in Anatolia some- 
times na complete and sexless, but more frequently 
as divided into two Divine beings, male and female; 
and in the latter case the life of nature is pictured 
in the cultus as the mutual relations of the Divine 
pair, the pod and the cuddess. 

(4) The sheep was a third animal of great im- 
portance on the pasture-land of the plateau; and 
there is evidence that it was saered. The sheep 
was worshipped by the Samians, and was closely 
connected with the worship of Hermes. Milchhifer 
in Archaolog. Zeitung, 1883, p. 263, quotes examples 
of the oceurrence of the ram as a figure on graves 
in Phrygia and Armenia. 

The sacred sheep is to be understood as the ram. 
Ife stands in the same relation to Hermes as the 
yoat dloes to Dionysos. Tt is a ram that appears 
on the Anatolian and Armenian tombs. 

(5) The horse umst be revarded as na saered 
animal (as night be expected), on aecount of the 
widely-spread representations of the Jlorseman- 
vod. No Divine tigure is sv common in the later 
hieratie art of Asia Minor as this deity. Me 
ocenrs on the eoins of many eities in Lydin and 
West Phrygia, and on rock reliefs as well as on 
votive steles in the Pisidian hill-eountry ; these 
ure almost all of the Roman period, but the type 
is certainly mach older. Jn many cases the 
Horseman-yod is x hero, i.e. the deified form of a 
dead man (regarded as identified with the vod, 
§$ VIII (5)), and the type must in those cases he 
regarded as sepulchral. Henee the horse-head, 
which appears in many Pa geet reliefs in Attica, 
may be taken as a symbolic indication of the same 
type, the part standing for the whole. In those 
rales the deified dead is usually represented as a 
seated fignre of heroie size, and the horse-head in 
an upper corner of the relief indicates in brief the 
type of the Horseman-god, which is another form 
of the dead man’s new heroized nature, The horse 
was probally imported inte Anatolia, and belonys 
toa ee period than bull, sheep, and voat. 

(6) The sreine.—Nlost dillicult and obscure are 
the questions connected with the swine. There is 
ood evidence to show that the swine was sacred 
in the Anatolian religion, In Crete, whieh was in 
strong religious sympathy with Asia Minor, the 
swine was snered, und stacy eal an important purt 
in the Mysteries and the birth of Zens, At the 
Fleusinian Mysteries, which were inflnenced both 
from Crete and from Asia Minor, the swine con- 
stituted the most efheacious and puriticatory sacri- 
five; the Greek purilication for murder or homicide 
involved the sacrifice of a swine, and the Lydian 
ceremony is said by Herodotus (1. 35) to have been 
identical with the Greek (which may be taken as 
proof that the rite was carried trom Anatolian to 
tireece), In Lycia a swine is represented on the 
Harpy Tomb, under the chair on which sits the 
heroized or deihed dead. Small pips of terra-cotta 
or porcelain have been found in’ Lydian praves.? 
The older and general Vhrygian custom liad at 
least no horror of swine. + 


* Ramsay, Mister, Geog. of Asia Miner, p. 32. 
n gt fp. 8. 
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But this Anatolian enstom was interfered with 
by a new influence, namely, the Semitic (or perhaps 


we ought to say simply the Jewish) and Egyptian. 


abhorrenee for the swine.* This ruled, at least in 
later time, at the Pontie Komana, where a swine 
might not be brought into the city, much less into 
the sacred precinet or temple of the goddess. 

Here we are brought in view of two opposing 
and irreconcilable ideas; and our view is, in all 
such cases, that these contradictory ideas originate 
irom different races (or, in the ease of Jewish re- 
lizion, from the influence of a new step in develop- 
ment). The attempt has been made to interpret 
the abhorrenee and loathing of the swine as 
arising naturally ont of the extreme awe and 
fear with whieh it was regarded on account of its 
high supernatura) powers; but, on sueh a prin- 
ciple, anything ean be evolved ont of anything. 
There are two opposite coneeptions of the swine. 

According to the one, the swine is a sacred and 
purifying animal; it is in close relation with thie 
Divine nature, and the human worshipper uses it 
to cleanse himself so that he may be fitted to come 
into relation with the Deity —sacrificed as the 
Eleusinian and Eteocretan prelude to initiation 
or marriage [identical rites, § VIII (1)]; not eaten 
except after sacrifice (see (8), (9), and Ath. 376). 

According to the other conception, the swine 
must not be brought near the Deity nor permitted 
even to approach his neighbourhood, any one who 
has touched a swine is unclean, any one who habitu- 
ally comes in econtaet with swine is a permancnt 
onteast. We refuse to consider that these two up- 
posing views have a common origin: they belong 
to two irreconcilable modes of thonght. The ab- 
horrence uf the swine we explain on grounds of 
health: in a hot country the flesh of the swine is 
not wholesome, and in the development of thought 
and religion in Egypt and in Palestine this was 
observed and constituted inte a religious law for 
the henefit of man. 

It is said that the Egyptians once a year sacri- 
fice a swine to the moon and Osiris, and ate its 
flesh; and in Is 66!’ we hear of Jews who met 
seerctly to eat the flesh of swine and mice as a 
relizions rite. But these are natural examples of 
the persistence of the old religious facts in secret or 
on some exceptional occasion: the new and higher 
religious idea cannot wholly extirpate the ancient 
idea: the old superstition has a hold on the souls 
of men, and usually something is conceded to it. 
Only, the Hebrew prophets would concede nothing, 
but insisted on the absolute and utter abolition of 
the old superstition: that is one of the nnmberless 
points of distinction between Hebrew religion and 
all other ancient religions which competed with it. 

The principle laid down in the preceding para- 
eraph is one of great importance in our subject. 
In the religions history of the Greek tribes we 
observe numerous eases In which the religious idea 
of one tribe overpowers that of another when the 
two tribes come together. But a religions faet 
rarely, if ever, dies utterly; though the weaker, it 
prednees some etieet on the stronger, and one of 
the eommonest effects was that a secret and mys- 
terious performance of the submerged religious 
ritual was permitted at long intervals.t Thus 
limman sacrifice seems to have been allowed to 
continue in rare acts of mtual, many centnries 
after the general feeling of the Greek tribes had 
eondemned the idea of sacrificing a human being. 
Another way in which the submerged religion 
maintained itself was in the superstitions of the 
lowest and least educated elasses, and in rites 


* See Wiedemann, Meredot’s Zieites Buch, p. 85. Origen, ¢. 
Celis. v. 49, speaks of the Ez) ptian priests alone as refraining, 
which implies a relaxation of usage. 

t See below, § V11 (2). 
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which were rejeeted as magieal and irreligions by 
the higher thought of the people. 

The rules uf impurity connected with the swine 
are also a subject of great ditheulty; and here 
avain the difficulty seems due to the interlacing 
and intermixture of different religious ideas, no 
one of which has made itself absolutely supreme. 
Thus, for example, the statement is sometimes 
made that the worshippers of the Lycian and Ana- 
tolian god Men Tyrannos abstained from swine’s 
tlesh; yet the swine was intimately connected with 
the Divine power in Lyeia (as we have seen). 

Out of these facts a very elaborate theory that 
men abstained from the saered animal as being 
holy ean be spun. But the abstaining from swine’s 
tlesh in the ritual of Men Tyrannos was merely a 
very brief temporary act of purifeatory prepara- 
tion, as is obvious irom the context,* and did not 
aniount to a permanent rule of avoidance, such as 
obtained in Egypt and Palestine. The rules ef 
preparatory purification in the later period (our 
authority belongs to the time of the empire) were 
niuch influenced by analogy; and this case proves 
nothing as to the real and original theory ruling 
in the worship of Men Tyrannos. 

The abstinenee from swine’s flesh, said to have 
been practised at Pessinus in Phrygia, was, per- 
haps, a much more serious and real faet. It would 
hardly have been mentioned by Pausanias had it 
been a mere act of brief occasional pnritication ; he 
records it, evidently, as standing in marked con- 
trast to the ordinary usage of Western Anatolia 
(of which he was a native, and whose people he 
had chiefly in view as his readers). The custom 
of Pessinus is to be explained as due to Semitie 
intluence gradually spreading westwards over Asia 
Minor. 

The saered character of the swine in early Ana- 
tolian and Greek ritual was due, beyond all doubt, 
toits being considered as a symbol and representa- 
tive of the Great Mother. It was the domesticated 
sow, with her teeming litters of young, that sug- 
gested its holy character. Thus the holiness was 
fonnded on similar grounds to that of the bull 
or cow and the sheep and the goat: the animals 
which were most useful to man were esteemed 
sacred, as the gifts of God. There ean hardly he 
any doubt that the method of domesticating and 
carine for these animals was considered te have 
been revealed by the god, who continues to he 
their patron, and whose beneticent power towards 
nan is manifested in them: see (5). 

The wild boar, which is sometimes connected in 
mytholory with the Divine nature, would derive 
his sacredness from a diflerent cause, for he must 
be classed with the wild animals which are imper- 
sunations of the Divine strength and swiitness and 
micht: see (10). 

(7) The bee.—Most instructive of all in regard to 
the Divine nature is the bee. The bee was the 
sacred symbol at Ephesus, ze. the bee was the 
type of the goddess, A large body of subordinate 
priestesses connected with her worship were called 
melissai, the working bees; and a body of officials 
(who were originally of priestly character) t were 
ealled essenes. Now there was a mistake, common 
in Greece, with regard to the sex of bees; thie 
queen bee was thought to be a male, and called 
essen OY Baordevs. ‘But, when we look at the 
Ephesian cult, we find that it was founded on 

*The authority is a pair of almost identical inscriptions 
frequently published: Dittenberger, Sylloge, No. 379, CIA 
iii. 73, 74; Foucart, Assoc, Relig. p. 219. The worshipper must 
purify himself azo oxcpday xal xoiptwy zai suvesxes, but the purifi- 
cation was a matter of a day, and after washing from head to 
foot the worshipper could enter the god’s presence the same 
dav: the eating of garlic and swine’s fiesh, like the third fact, 
is implied to be the habitual and ordinary way of life of the 
worshippers. 

} See, e.g.) Paueanias, Vil. 13, 1, 
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a true knowledge. The goddess was the queen 
bee ; and her image makes this plain. Wer body 
has only the slightest resemblance to a human 
hody, but has the outline of the body of a bee. 
What are ordinarily called aweaia on her body 
are not so, fur no nipple is indicated: they 
really represent eggs, aii the mass of the body is 
simply a ereat ovary or skin filled with ova. ‘The 
goddess is literally indicated as the one great 
mother of all life in the community. The essenes 
are the male bees or drones, who do no work. The 
metlissat are the female and working bees, in whom 
the sexual eharacter is undeveloped (see § V1 (3)). 
The resemblance between the eonstitution of the 
swarm or community of bees and that of the 
primitive Anatolian community, as deseribed in 
§ VIII (3), (7), is striking. 

The resemblance is even more striking in re- 
spect of the life-history of the Mother-Goddess 
and of the queen bee; but this will be treated in 
§V1 (3). Taking this in conjunetion with the pre- 
eeding remarks about the Divine power and life 
under the bee form, we sce clearly that the place 
of the bee in the cultus imphes such knowledge of 
its habits as would be impossible without careful 
ohservation and intelligent methods of treatment. 
This is merely one example of the wisdom and 
skill applied to the utilization and domestication 
ef animals in the ancient Anatolian theocratic 


system. The arts of domestication were reoted in 
religion, The remarkable practiee of self-mutila- 


tion as a religious act, characteristie ef Phrygian 
worship (§ VI11 (4)), seems elearly to have origin- 
ated from the rule (divinely given, as was sup- 


posed) of mutilating in the same way oxen and | 


other domestieated animals, and frem the natural 
niutilation of the bee (§ VI (3)). 

(S) The sacredness attaching to doumestieated ani- 
mals,— tis obvious that the sacred character of the 
animals whieh have hitherto been mentioned rests 
ultimately on their domestieation and their useful- 
ness toman. This sueeests that some of the arts 
of domestieation may have originated on the great 
Anatolitn plateau, where the conditions are exeeed- 
ingly favourable,” and where the existing traces 
shuw that a large population and great cities 
were found where new for many centuries only a 
very sparse spnnkling of nomads and a eertain 
nuniber of small villages have existed. “Chat a 
high degree of skill was reached in the domestiea- 
tion of animals is alse certain. Valuable breeds of 
animals were artificially produced by intelligent 
evoss-breeding. Of these the Angora goat still 
survives; and the secret of its breeding is still care- 
fully treasured and coneealed.t That the secret of 
preserving the purity of the wool lies in breeding 
is pointed out elsewhere,t on the authority of 
practical experience; and the natural probability 
of this explanation (which las never been men- 
tioned elsewhere) is admitted as obvious by some 
high authorities to whom it has been mentioned. 
But the breed of the Colossinn sheep with its 
glossy violet tleece, and the glossy black - tleeced 
sheep of Laodicea, have entirely disappeared ; 
and the reason is that those artitieial breeds were 
through carelessness allowed to dezenerate.§ 

(9) Domesticated animals as sacrifice. —No doubt 
need be entertained, though the fact cannot le 
definitely demonstrated by extant evidence, that 
the life of all domesticated animals was sacred. 
Their existence was so important to man that it 


* See art. on ‘Geographical Conditions determining History 
and Religion ‘in the Geegraphical Journal, Sept. 1902, p. 272: 
xee also below, (12). 

¢t We cannot accept the view advocated by some distinguished 
German writers, that the Anyora goat war introduced from 
Central Asia, and is a naturally distinct species. 

: Ramsay, /inpreasions of Turkey, p. BRB | 

§ Jinpressions of Turkey, loc. vit. LJ i 
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must be guaranteed and proteeted hy the stronzest 
religious sanctions. To slay the ox or the sheep 
or the goat or the swine was an act of impiety. 
Among the Phrygians it was a capital erime te 
slay an ox used in ploughing. * 

Yet there can be equally little doubt both that 
the flesh of the animals was wanted us food and 
that they were needed as offerings in sacrilice. 
Here two religious laws come into collision with 
one another. A quaint and evidently very archaie 
ceremony, Whieh was preserved among the people 
of Athens (a race chnracteristically autochthonous 
and Pelasgian), illustrates the way in which the 
dithenlty was met. The ox for sacrifice was 
selected by a sort of ehance, the one being taken 
whieh first eame forward out of a herd to cat the 
eorn seattered on the altar near which the animals 
were driven. The ox this selected was slain for the 
saeriliee ; but the ministers who slew it with axe 
and knife tled, and in their absence the weapons 
whieh had killed the sacred animal were tried and 
condemned, and punished for sacrilege by being 
thrown into the sea. The tlesh of the ox was 
eaten; its skin was stuffed with straw, and the 
stuffed animal was harnessed to a plough. t 

The eharacter of the ceremony, as an expiation 
of the apparent crime of slaying the sacred animal, 
is clear, The god, in his kindness to man, has 
shown how the guilt may be avoided or diverted, 
and thie tlesh of the animal ean be enjoyed by man 
without suffering the due penalty. The name of 
the snerilice, 72 Bovdivia, ‘the ceremonies connected 
with the slaying of the ox,’t makes the meaning 
of the whele clear. Probably, in the origin, the 
killing of an ox (not a common act in agricultural 
life), perhaps even the killing of any saered animal, 
wis oe aecompanied with that elaborate cere- 
monial, and made a religious act. The ox was 
indueed to commit an aet of impiety in eating the 
sacred harley and wheat on the altar; any cuilt 
involved in slaying him was visited on the murder- 
ing weapon; and, finally, the pretence was gone 
through that the ox was still ready to be used for 
ity ordinary agricultural work. 

The attempt has been made to explain the 
Bouphonrve as the slaying in the harvest seasen 
of the ox which represents the spirit of vegetation : 
the ox,as the Divine being whe constitutes the life 
of the erep, is supposed to be slain at the harvest 
(as Lityerses in Phrygia was slain by the siekles of 
the reapers). This attempt is supported by an 
ineorreet interpretation of the word Bouphonia, 
as ‘the slaying of the ox.’ The exphination is 
forced and unsatisfactory, and mity be considered 
as an example of the extreme to whieh excellent 
sehulars are sumetimes led in trying to adapt a 
theory, which furnishes the correct explanation of 
many usages, to other usages whiell it does not suit. 
A Phrygian inscription threws some light. on 
this subject. Phe goat is there mentioned as 
sacred. A certain person confesses to have sinned 
beeause he had eaten the flesh of the goat, though 
the animal had not been oflered as a snerifice with 
the preper ceremonial: he atones for the sin, and 
acknowledges the justice of the penalty with which 
the god has wisite’l him.§ 


* Nic. Damase, in Dindorf, Hist, Grace. Min. i. p. 148. 

t The accounts of the cereniony vary a liltie as reyards 
details: see Mr. J. G. Frazer's Golden Bough 2, vol. ii. p. 2046 
{This sense of the plural is typical and common: Az 
yora,, ‘the circumstances connected with the birth of Zeus," 
and soon. A false interpretation of the word Hevgor« is alluded 
to in the next paragraph. 

$ See Cities and Mishoprics of Phrygia, i. pp. 128,150. The 
resent writer has there adopted an explanation sugvested to 
tim by Prof. Robertson Suvith, which would take the crime to 
consist in eating goats’ fesh at all. Bat it is more probable 
that the crime lay in cating it without first offering the aninial 
Jy secritte —Kither of theta oilitterent sensts piven lo adures 
Anthe tivojepdudationdts granhiatically possible. 
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(10) The dion, which is so often associated with 
Cybele, is also found in art as the snpporter on 
pehiieli a deity stands. Like the bull, and doubt- 
less for tlhe same reason, the lion was taken as a 
common ornament on tombstones—originally with 
a protective meaning, later as a mere conventional 
ligure—especially in Phrygia and Pisidia.*  Simi- 
larly, the stag was the regular accompaniment of 
Artemis, and appears carrying a deity on an early 
Anatolian seal.t 

There ean be no doubt that the sacredness of 
these two animals, the lion and the stag, springs 
from their being the most typieal representatives of 
wild natura) life in its streneth and its swiftness. 
These two typieal wild animals are conneeted 
intimately and characteristieally with the Divine 
nature as female, ze. with Cybele or Artemis. 
That side of the Divine nature bulked far more 
largely in old Anatolian religion than the male 
side.t The Great Goddess, the All-Mother, plays 
a much more charaeteristie and commanding part 
than the god, who is often pictured as her attend- 
ant, and as seeondary to her. The life of nature is 
counmonly represented as female. The spirits of 
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form of a serpent became father of the god-Jmll by 
Kora or Persephone his dangliter (see the quo- 
tation in note to § III (2)); and the initiated 
fondled a parcias serpent in imitation of this.* 
Hence the idea that human life is of Divine origin 
took the form, im regard to some special herves, 
(c.g. Alexander the Great) that a serpent was 
their father. 

The idea that the serpent is a representative of 
the Divine life appears in various forms: a serpent 
was intimately associated with, and almost the 
embodiment to limman eyes of, -Esculapius or 
Asklepios, of Sabazios, of Zeus Meilichios, and in 
general of most heroic and daemonic conceptions, 
and of the departed dead. Naturally, the animal, 
which often took up its residence in pvraves. was 
regarded hy popular superstition as the embodied 
spirit of the dead; and, when a serpent tovk pos- 
session of any grave in this way, there wus a 
general tendency to regard the person there buried 
as being peculiarly active and ethcacious, 7.6. as a 
hero.t The dead man, again, las become identi- 


_ fed with the Divine nature; and the serpent there- 


the trees and mountains, the Jakes and forests, are | 
the Nymphs, described often as if they led a_ 
sexless, separate existence, though there are not | 


wanting examples of the other conception, whieh 
brings them into association with the Satyrs or 
Sileni and makes the reproduetion of the life of 
nature spring from the relations between the male 
and the female divinities. 

Accordingly, it is a pair of lionesses, not of lions, 
that appear on the most ancient Phrygian Lion- 
Tombs and on the Gateway at Myeene. But the 


sex is not always emphasized ; and artistie con- | 


siderations probably eontributed to determine the 
ultimate preference for lions and stags, so that 
these werc regularly represented as companions 
even of the goddesses Cybele and Artemis: the 
mane and the horns made the male animals more 
picturesque and striking types. 

But in none of these cases is there any universal 
tule of sex. 
the ram or lie-goat, there are certain to be sume 
cases in which the female Divinity must be repre- 
sented by the female animal in order to carry out 
the inythologica) tale or the cult-act. These less 
nsual and Jess typical instances, which need not be 
quoted in detail, do not really interfere with the 
general rule of sex which has been stated. 

(11) The serpent, however, was pre-eminently 
the saered animal in Anatolian and Greek religion. 
Tt dwells in the bosom of the earth, the Great 
Mother. It appears and disappears in a mysteri- 
ons way. In many Greek temples, and especially 


in the temple of Athena Polias on the Acro- | 


polis at Athens, a sacred serpent dwelt: it was fed 
by the priests, and considered to be a sort of em- 
hodiment or guarantee of the Divine presence in 
the temple. This idea, however, was below the 
religions level of the highest Greek literature, in 
which it does not make mucli appearance ; but it 
played a great part in popular belief and super- 
stition, as well as in actual ritual. 
serpent with Jarge cheeks, called parcias, which 
was believed to be friendly to man and hostile to 
danverous serpents, was considered holy, and used 
in the ritual of the Mysteries. In the sacred 
drama enacted in the Mysteries the god in the 
* For Phrygia, see Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1882, etc. For 
Pisidia, see Sterrett, Wolfe Expedition, pp. 91-93. The present 
writer has seen many other Pisidian or lsaurian examples. 
Rohde (Psyche, p. 679) thinks that the lion was used as 
denoting the fourth grade in Mithraic initiation, and Cumont 
(Monn, relat. au Cult de Mithras, p. 173) inclines to agree 
with him, This cannot be correct. It leaves the sex out of 
account ; sce the two following paragraphs, 

t Perrot, op, cit. iv p,. 772, 

tT See below, § VL 


1é the male Divinity is symbolized by | 


fore is peenliarly representative of the Divine nature 
in its Chthonian aspect, z.e. as connected with the 
world of death. The Agathos Dainon, a Clitho- 
nian power, associated with the earth and the 
riches of the earth, is represented by a serpent 
(sometimes with a human jiead). See fh, § ¥. 

The worship of the god-serpent at ]lerapolis 
and Laodicea in the Lycus valley t has_ played 
some part in the formation of Christian legend : 
the sacred serpent is there called the Echidna, and 
is deseribed as the powerful enemy of St. John 
and St. Philip. 

The belief in the saeredness of the serpent was 
practieally disregarded by the majority of Greeks 
in the classical period, and despised as a supersti- 
tion unworthy of an edneated person; but some 
peculiarly saered serpents, such as that of Athena 
Polias, retained a hold on yeneral opinion. Jlian 
mentions that, of all the Peloponnesian Greeks, 
only the Argives refrained from killing serpents. 

(12) Sacredness of wild animes. ainidighe there 
is not the slightest appearance that the sacredness 
of the above-mentioned wild animals in this early 
religion was founded on dread of their power, and 
anxiety to propitiate them. The faets as stated 
are absolutely opposed to that opinion. More- 
over, in the region of Asia Minor which we take 


tobe the centre and orivin of its religious ideas, 


the great central plateau, wild animals can hardly 


have been a serious danger within historical tines. 


Especially, a | 


The eountry is open, and there is sneh total 
absence of cover § that beasts of prey cannot have 
existed in any numbers. The Austrian traveller 
Sarre quotes the statement of Von Moltke, that the 
great plains are the most perfectly Jevel known in 
the world. Asa rule, they are and have heen for 
thousands of years so bare and, apart from human 
work and provision, so unproductive, that little 
wild life, and none of the ureater savave animals, 
could be supported in them. In such a level 
eountry deer would be a diftienlt prey ; and when 
lmmnan skill wrought ont some irngation, found 
Water, where it was not accessible on the sur- 
face, hy sinking very deep wells, and introduced 
creat herds of domesticated animals, the wild 
beasts which were able to prey on sheep or oxen 

* SaBaliov yoo pwyrrnpaw cuuforoyv vos fovoveivels 6 Ose xJATOU 
fess’ bpaxwy 3: bariv oTOs, OseAxcueevas Tou xcATaU TuY TEAGY LEVEY 
(Clemens Alex. Protrept. ii. 16; cf. Arnobius, vy. 21; Foucart, 
Les Associations Religteuses). 

t Strictly, every dead man was a bero; but such ones were 
heroes par excellence. 

t Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprice of Phrygia, i. pp. 51, 87. 

§ The central plains were known as dzylon, the treeless 
revion, two centuries before Christ, in the first glimpse of them 
that the records permit; and other considerations show that 


| this statehad existed for a loug time previously. 


tanna in Visidia, Mount Viaros is represented in a | 
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or goats could shelter themselves only in the 
broken ground of the surrounding mountains, © and 
in some of the isolated mountain peaks of the 
plateau (for others of those plateau mountains are 
sincularly bare and shelterless). ‘Thus the greater 
beasts of prey must have been from a very remote 
period few, and regarded in practical Nfe as an 
object of the chase and of sport to the rnters and 
the nobles (in whatever form nobles existed) ; and 
it ix probable that this condition of things fostered 
the tendeney to reyard them as sacred’ by some 
sort of religious substitute for a game law, 

Again, serpents are neither very numerous nor 
at all dangerous, Various quite harniless speetes 
oceur in moderate abundanee, and a few are said 
to be venomous, but death from the bite of a 
serpent is practically unknown in the country. 
Yet the scantiness of the puopuliution ino recent 
centuries, and the small extent of agriculture, 
have siven full opportunity for wild life to in- 
erense to its natural limits. 

Accordingly, for a period of four thousand years 
or more, Wild animals in the plateau must probally 
have derived their sacredness from other considern- 
tions than the terror and danver that they caused ; 
and the evidence of religions facts is clear that the 
orivin Jay in their noble qualities of strength and 
swiftness, and in their assveiation with the Divine | 
nature living free in the wild and mountainous | 
distriets, See also above, (10), 

IV. SacreEp PLACES. —(1) Mountains. —lf a 
stone conld be holy, much more could a great rock 
or 2 mountain be regarded as the home or the em- 
hodiment of the Divine power.t Mount Argus. 
the lofty monntain whieh towers above Ciesarea 
in Cappadocia to the height of nearly 13,000 feet, 
was regarded as a god or as an image of the god, 
and hy it men teok a solemn oath: on the coins of | 
Cysarea it is the regular type, taking the place 
which the image of a god occupies in most coins 
of Hetlenie or Letlenized cities. On evins of Pros- 


similar way, and it, too, was evidently regarded hy 
the people who dwelt near it as the holy mountain. 
The identilieation proposed in the Z/istorical Geo- 
graphy of Asia Minor (p. 407) for Mt. Viaros rests | 
chiefly 2 on a certain similarity in the situation 
of the lofty peak, whieh towers over Egerdir and 
the great lake called by the ancients Limnai, 
to Argwns rising out of the level Cappadocian 
platean. 

Then in genera) it is prohable or eertain that 
the Great God was adored on the tops of other 
jnountains. An example from another Cappado- 
cian hill is proved by an inscription found on the 
summit.§ The lofty mountain, now called Hassan 
Dagh, 10,000 feet high, nurth-west from Tyann, 
seems to have borne the same name, -lrgaus, as 
the Cuesarean mountain; and in that ease it) prob- 
ably had a similar sacred character. The Tithy- 
nians worshipped Zeus under the names of Papas 
(‘father’) and Attis | on the tops of mountains. 

In the rock-temple at Boghaz-Keni, one of the 
ligures, evidently a personage of vreat importance 
on account of his size, is represented as standing, 
or rather striding, with his teet on the summits of 
two mountains. The Divine nature rests on the 
mountains, and is at home on their summits, 
just as, in other representations on the walls of 
the same natural temple, several deities stand on 


* The present writer has there seen bears and boars often ; 
panthers and leopards are reported to exist. 

teces Katratexas xas Stor xxs o¢xer xas ayartun (Max. Tyr. | 
Vil. 8S); vraves on hill-tops, Puchslein, detsen i Rls pyres. 

t The order of Hherocles and the established identilication of 
surrounding cities place Prostanna somewhere there, 


} Surely ciffix must mean ‘king or ‘prince.’ 
© Perrot, firxtotre de d Art, iv. p. 659. 


§ Ramsay, i Bult. Corresp. Hell, 1ss88, po 522. 
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their own sacred animals." Again, in that same 
rock: temple, several of the sacred animals stand 
with their feet placed on the top of Iigh squared 
pedestals; and the so~ calledt ‘Niobe’ on Mt. 
Sipylus, whieh is beyond doubt an image of the 
goddess Cybele, sits with her feet resting on two 
sitmilar pedestals.¢ Those pedestals are probably 
to be interpreted as holy pallurs (such as those at 
(inossos in Crete, Biethis eal in Mr. Evans’ article, 
Journal of Hellenic Sladius, ot, po VD). The 
present Writer formerly interpreted them as moun 
tains; ¢ but in the nrt as practised at Doxhaz. 
Keni the type of the sacred mountain was rounded 
in farm and broken in outline, and it seems hardly 
perntissible to suppese that two types so diflerent 
were employed there simultaneously to indicate 
the same conception. 

The truth may indeed probably be that the 
sacred stone when unshaped and rude derived its 
holiness, in some cuses, from being regarded as 
representative of the sacred mountain, the part 
standing: for the whole (just as the bull’s lead 
stands for the gad-bull, $ TLL (2)), or the miniature 
for the vast realty. The oaphalos, on which 
Apollo sits or stands, would then be a sort of 
miniature of the mountain which is his Divine 
abode. 

It seems, at any rate, herond doubt that origin- 
ally any great mountain, such as Mt. Argivus, 
was considered sacred, bevause on it there rested 
a vacue formless Divine presence and power, whose 
might dominated the country round. This becomes 
all the more clear when one considers the sacred 
caves: see the following paragraph. 

(2) Saered caves and mountain glens. — Many 
sacret! caves are known: as, for example, Stennos, 
the cave of Cybele, near Aizani, deseribed ly Mr. 
don. Anderson in Anaad of British Sch. Ath, 
ISOT-S, p. 56; the cave of Leto or Cybele, beside 
Hierapolis, deserihed in Cittes and DBeshoprics of 
Phrygia, i. p. 89; the cave of Zeus on Mt. Diete in 
Crete, recently excavated by Mr. Hogarth; ote. 
All these are caves in the mountains, lonely, far 
from cities, full of the impressiveness and religious 
awe of wild and majestie nature. Along with 
caves in the stricter sense we may class deep 
corees and glens among the monuntatios, in whit 
holy places of Anatolia were often situated. They 
are roofed with the sky, instead of with a covering 
of rock. 

In those eaves and gorges the Divine power 
was not worshipped in any visible embodiment. 
The human mind was impressed by the vague 
formless presence of the Divine nature in such 
solitary places, and went there to worship. So, 
in madern times, at the head of the deep romantic 
vorge of Ibriz, where the great springs of the river 
of Cyhistra-Heraclea How forth from the rock in 
surroundings of impressive grandenr, the rade 
peasants from the neighbouring village come and 
tie a ray to the tree by the great fountain; and, 
if you ask the reason why they do se, they reply 
in simple phrase, * Dede var, which is the nearest 
approach their untrained thought and scanty words 
can make to expressing their sense of present 
Divine power.$ In ancient times men had the 
same thought, that the Divine power was clearly 
manifested for the benefit of man at Pbriz; amd 
they expressed it similarly by votive oflerings, as 

"Sce above, $111: the figures are shown it Perret, l/istaire, 
iv O37 
ae uf dell. Stud. 1882, p. 39. 

t As quoted in the previous bate 

$ Dede doulitless means originally ‘ancestor’: it Is the name 
applied to those heroized personases worshigyystl in the Turhea 
commen all over the country: the Terke always contains or 
is built above the grave of the Dede, Who is sometimes a Known 
historical (ure, sometimes noaaythieal persounye, someliiues 


one whese very name has been forgotten, and who fs sianyply 
‘the Dede.’ See below, § VI (5). 
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we may be sure. But they expressed it also in 
more civilized and artistic ways; and above all 
other forms they expressed it in a great rock 
sculpture, showing the god presenting his gilts of 
corn and wine to the king of the land. The river 
makes this part of the dry Lyeaonian plain into a 
garden ; and ae god has given the river, making it 
flow forth from his holy mountain at the head of 
that deep gorge, which is like a vast cave open to the 
sky. The king is dressed in gorgeous embroidered 
robes: the god wears a peasant’s dress, for he is the 
impersonation of the toiling cultivator, who by 
patience and faith adapts nature to the benefit of 
man. Nowhere is the spirit of Anatolian religion 
expressed so unmistakably as at Hbriz. In the words 


in whieh St. Pan! appealed to a simple audience of | 


Lycaonians, the fountains of Ibriz are a witness to 
the Divine power, that it did good and gave men 
frnitfnl seasons, filling their hearts with food and 
gladness (Ae 14!7). The speaker knew his audience, 
and cauvht the exact tone of religious feeling that 
sonnded in their hearts. 

The rock-temple at Bozhaz-Keuni, which has been 
so often mentioned above, was of this class. A 
mile away from the great city, up a gorge in the 
side of a rocky hill, two chambers with vertical 
walls eut in the recks (the human hand having 
assisted the natural formation of the recesses), 
entirely open to the sky, and connected by a 
narrow passage, leading from one to the other, 
constitute the temple and place of worship. 

To the same class belonged the great Cappa- 
docian sanctuary of Komana, in a glen of the 
Anti-Taurns, where the river Sarus flows in its 
winding channel deep down among. the lofty 
mountains. To the same class, too, belonged one 
of the holy places of Ephesus. Besides the familiar 
and famous home of the Ephesian Artemis, which 
lay out in the open plain near the city and close to 
the isolated holy hill near the middle of the Cayster 
valley, there was another seat of her worship ina 
glen among the mountains that bound the valley 
on the south. This more sequestered place re- 
tained its sanctity alongside of the more famous 
temple. The account given of it has been trans- 
formed by adaptation to the later Greek mytho- 
logy of Artemis ; and the true old Anatolian aspect 
can only be guessed at. But there the birth of the 
goddess had occurred: there an annual festival] 
and assembly (panegyris) was celebrated: there 
were hoth an ancient temple with archaic images 
and a later temple with Greek statues: there an 
association of Kouretes, evidently a society meet- 
ing in the worship of the goddess,* ealled by an 
ancient Anatolian and Cretan name, had its centre 
and celebrated certain mystic rites. And when the 
religion of Ephesus had been chanced to a Chris- 
tian form, the city had not merely the Church of St. 
John beside the great temple in the plain and the 
chureh called Maria in the city (where the Council 
of A.D. 431 was held): + there was also a holy place 
of the Mother of God among the mountains on the 
south of the plain (to which the Greeks of the 
district continued to make an annual pilerimage 
down to the present day, calling the place Panagia 
Kapulu, the Virgin of the Door). 

(3) Seered springs und lakes.—In the holy place 
of Ibriz we have found that the awe attaching to 
glens amid the mountains was inseparable from 
the similar religions emotion suggested by bounti- 
fulsprings. In that thirsty country the most fertile 
soil without water is a desert ; hut if water is given 

* See Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. p. 96 ff. ; 
630 f. ; below, § VIII (6). 


tev ty dyimtarny inzdyoie TF zaehovuiry Mapex: see above, vol. 
i. p. 725, 

: The Roman Catholics of Smyrna have taken up this place 
during the last ten years, calling it the house where the Virgin 


lived after St. John brought her to reside at Ephesus. 


ii. pp. 359, 
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or brought it becomes a garden. A fountain, then, 
was the gift of God ; and the modern name applied 
to such great springs, Huda-verdi (‘God hath 
given’), is probably a mere Turkish version of an 
ancient Anatolian expression. <A fine spring * which 
rises in the undulating plain on the east side of 
Lake Caralis (Bey Sheher), and tlows down to the 
lake, is overhung by a series of ancient seulptures 
of obviously religious character, which are carved 
on the side of a small chamber built at the edge of 
the springs, so that the water seems to run out 
from under the huge stones of which the nearest 
wal! of the chamber is built. 

The fountain was the gift of God. The belief is 
distinctly different from the Greek idea of the 
Naiad nymph who lives in and gives life to the 
spring; and yet the two ideas readily pass into 
one another. The Greek mind was filled with the 
sense of joy and life that the spring suggests; the 
spring was the life of a god; and the life of the 
spring in the Greek anthropomorphic imagination 
was pictured as a Divine maiden, human in form 
and character and emotions, but eternal and ever 
young. The Anatolian mind regarded the spring 
as Divine, because given by God, and at the same 
time it was eonceived as the hume and embodiment 
of Divine life, the proper object of worship, the 
mother of the life of the fields which derive their 
fertility from its waters, and ultimately, too, the 
mother of the heroes and men who are born beside 
it and fed from its produce. This last idea appears 
still in its earlier form in Jind, ii. 865, where the 
Lydian chiefs are the sons ‘to whom the Gygiran 
lake gave birth.’ But from this it is an easy step 
to the Greek idea of the Naiad ; and we see that 
the step has been taken in JZad, vi. 22, where the 
Naiad nymphs in the Troad bear two noble sons 
to the hero ox-herd. The ultimate cause of sacred- 
ness, viz. purity and use to man, appears in the 
Italian prohibition of bathing in sacred springs or 
the sources of aqueduets (Plin, Ep. viii. 8. 20. 5; 
Tac. dan. xiv. 22; Sen. Ep. 41). 

When the spring was of hot or medicinal water, 
its beneficent qualities and God-given origin were 
equally or even more conspicuous. Many such 
springs are known to have been the scene of a 
special worship, and donbtless all were so. The 
}ivine power was clearly seen in them. 

(4) Development of the sacred place inte a re- 
ligivus centre or Hicron.—Naturally, some of the 
sacred places became much more famous and im- 
portant than others. The circumstances that pro- 
duced such fame and importance belone to the 
history of each individual locality. It was the 
needs, the numbers, and the nature of the sur- 
rounding population that made some shrines greater 
than others. Iloly places in very secluded situa- 
tions could hardly become very important as re- 
ligions centres, though devotees often visited them 
and made offerings. The great icra were usually 
connected with some centre of population, where 
the primitive form of theocratic government and 
the needs of the ritual (on which see § VIFI (7) and 
§ VII (9)) caused the growth of a large establish- 
ment, whose intlnence became recognized far 
beyond the immediate circle of its origina] wor- 
shippers. Such, for example, were the Pontic and 
the Cappadocian Komana, the Galatian Pessinus, 
the two Hicra of the Cappadocian Zeus at Venasa 
and at Tyana, the Hieron of the Milyadic Zeus 
or Sabazios, mentioned by .Elius Aristides (which 
is certainly the one that ts described in consider- 
able detail in the writer's Cities and Bishoprics 
of Phrygia, i. ch. ix., though the identification 
is not there mentioned), the Hieron of Leto and 
Lairbenos at Dionysopolis and Hiecrapolis (i+. eh. 
iv.), and many others. 

* Efiatun Bunar, ‘Plato's Spring’: fist. Geogr. As. Min. p. 39, 
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It is not the case, however, that those vrent 


Hiera were later in growth than the cities beside 


which or ia which they were situated. In many 


eases it was the //éeron which caused the city to | 


zrow by attracting population, Bat a large popn- 
Min required a suitable home, and the town 
Where people should dwell could in many cases not 
be situated exactly at the holy place, and must 
be placed at some distance. “At Ephesus it is 
highly probable that the place among the moun- 
tains on the south of the valley where the goddess 
was believed to have been born, and where Wysteric 
were regniarly performed, was the true oll holy 
eee: but the /ieron grew in the open valley, 
wside an isolated hill, whieh formed a convenient 
centre for the growing populition, 

(5) Sucred places in the religion of Greece—It 
is obvious how entirely pre-Hellenie this religion 
was, so far as we have yet described it, and how 
entirely unlike it was to the religion that we 
are familiar with as Greek. Not a single feature 
whieh we regard as characteristically Hellenic is 
apparent in it. And yet, to everything that \ ¢ 
have described, parallels can be cited from religious 
fonndations in the strictly Greek lands. Behind 
Greek religion proper there lies, far away back, 
that old aniconie worship in mountain solitndes 
ani mysterious caves, or on mountain tops, like 
that of Hera on Mount Ocha in Kubwa, or of 
Zeus on Mount Lyceus in Arcadia; and the most 
barbarous of the rude symbolic images of Anatolia, 
compounded of parts of animals, are not more abso- 
Titik un-Hellenie than the Arcadian horse-headed 
Demeter. That early religion of the (ireek lands 
scems to have been the religion of the aboriginal 
race who eiavorated the Mycenivan civilization of 
Crete and the -Evean Islands, and, above all, of the 
Argolic valley and other parts of the West sEgean 
coastland, the people whom Prof. W. Ridgeway 
would identify as Pelasgian. On this ancient 
foundation the religion of later and more artistic 
Greece was gradually built up: see below, By § 1. 

V. RELATION OF THE ORIGINAL ANICONIC Re- 
LtGioN TO [IMAGE-Worsnip, — (1) Coexistence of 
the two kinds of worship.—We have spoken of that 
primitive religion as aniconic, as reverencing the 
Divine nature without giving it any definite form ; 
and yet we have been forced often tu speak of the 
rude images in which that primitive conception of 
the Deity was expressed. The truth scems to be 
that the inconsistency, in which we lind ourselves 
involved, Hes in the religion from the beginning. 
Probably it was at no time absolutely aniconic 
and impersonal; doubtless there was always in the 
popniay conceptions a deep-seated and unconquer- 
nite tenilency to give form to the Divine nature, to 
regard it as envisaged in something like human or 
animal form. The anthropomorphic side alone was 
stendily developed in the growth of Hellenism. In 
the Anatolian religion the aniconie side and the 
barbaric bestial envisagement beth centinned 
strony and important, until they were forced into 
the backyvonad by the invasion of the formed and 
completed Hellenic civilization, with its phile- 
sophic scepticism about the old religion in theory 
anid its anthropomorphic orthodoxy in’ practice. 
Hut even then those native characteristics were far 
from being extirpated. They persisted in the form 
of superstitions and secret mysterious rites, and, 
for the most part, even the educated tolerated them 
and accorded a moderate amount of recornition to 
them. 
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long process of development could perfectly well 
eXist at the same time. Two or three centuries 
atter Christ, it is evident from many inscriptions 
that the popular inind often thought of and spoke 
nhont ‘the tod,’ or ‘the just Cod,’ or ‘the pious 
and just God,’ as the vague, formless Divine 
The people were all acquainted with and 
revereneed both the purely bumuin representations 
of the Greek religious art and the barbarous sym- 
bolie images of primitive Anatolian worship. But 
still their mind was also occupied with a mysteri- 
ous power behind them, 

Similarly, we must recognize that from the 
earliest stage the verms of image - worship and 
anthropomorpiism were not wanting, 

(2) Potive images and representations of the Deity, 
—The need for some outward and material repre- 
sentation of religions conceptions seems to lave 
heen felt espeeinlly in approaching the Divine 
nature with prayers and vows, and in) making 
acknowledgment of and expiation for necleet or dis- 
vbedience. The worshippers came to the holy 
place, cave or grove or mountain or spring or 
stone, and they desired to leave there cither some 
token of their reverence or some reminder of their 
own person and their own needs, or perhaps both. 
In proof of their reverence they dedicated offerings, 
either the sacred emblems and symbols of the 
Divine power, ¢.g. axes to the god with the axe in 
the Dietwan cave of Crete, or representations of 
the home and nature of the Deity. The most 
charaeteristic of those representations were the 
shrines (vaoi), on whieh see Pelax (3). Further, in 
evidence of their gratitude when they paid their 
vow, or of their penitence when they atoned for 
some neglect of the Divine will and power, they 
often left representations of themselves as they 
had been aided by the god, or of the part of the 
hody in which they had suffered punishmeat, just 
as ay modern peasant ties a rar from his clothing 
on a saered tree beside the old sacred fountain. 

(3) Shrines (nao).— Most typical amony the 
votive olferiags of Anatolian religion are the 
shrines or navi, which filled so large a place in 
the practical elaboration of Artemis-worsbip in 
Ephesus. The nvot of Artemis are described at 
some Jength in vol. i. p. 606. Here we have only 
to allude to the origin of this representation. We 
seem to find the oldest known form of the naos in 
the culossal figure of the so-called Niobe in Me. 
Sipylus, which is indubitably an image of the 
goddess (whether Cybele or Artemis, two names of 
the one ultimate Divine nature), and which is prob- 
ably the ancient statue of the Mother - Goddess 
tleseribed by Pausanias as the work of Drotens. 
This image we take to be rather a votive repre- 
sentation than intended as a cultus-stntue. Its 
conspicuous situation in a perpendicular rock at 
the top of a very steep slope seems tu prove its 
votive character; it isa token of the piety of the 
dedicator, not an image set upto be the object of 
worship for others, though donbtless some cultus 
would be established here by the dedicator as part 
of lis pious act. 

Other very archaic examples of the same char- 
acter are probably the Cybele between her lions at 
Arslan-Kaya,* and the httle ligure of the goddess 
on the outside of the wall of the Midas city. 

The thought which the dedicator desired to 
express was that of the Mother-troddess in her 
sacred cave ; he imagiaed her as of vaguely-human 
form, for she to whom man owes Jus birth ean. 
not be wholly unlike the humaa form: he tried to 
give her the accompaniments and emblems suited 
to express her power or her chosen ritual, lions or 
This primitive idea, worked on the 


* Journal of Hellenic Studica, 1584, p. 245, 
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rocks, was developed in numberless small votive 
works in terra-eotta or marble or silver; and many 
examples of those in the cheaper materials are 
found at most of the seats of Anatolian worship. 
See also vol. i. p. 606. 

VI. THe DivINE IN HUMAN Form Anb Ciar- 
ACTER.—If various animals seemed suitable ex- 
pressions or embodinients of the might of the 
Divine nature, the hnman analogy most of all 
affected the mind, and commended itself as proper 
tu convey some idea of the Godhead. That the 
anthropomorphie tendency existed from the begin- 
ning alongside of other forms uf expression which 
have been described, seems indubitable (just as the 
aniconic idea has been traced as surviving even in 
the most developed iconic period); and it has 
given rise to far the largest mass of myth. 

(1) The Great Mother.—The charaeteristie which 
specially distinguishes the Anatolian religion is its 
eonception of the Divine Being as the mother, not 
the father, of mankind. This feature runs through 
the soeial system and the history of the land. 
Strong traees of Mutterrecht have been observed 
and collected by several writers. Even in the 
Greco-Roman period, when those traces had al- 
most disappeared from the eities owing to the 
spread of Greek manners, women magistrates are 
very frequently alluded to. 

The life of man was eoneeived in that old religion 
as coming from the Great Mother: the heroes of 
the land were described as the sons of the goddess, 
and at death they returned to the mother who 
bore them. The god, the male element in the 
Divine nature, was coneeived as a secondary figure 
to the Great Mother; he was recognized as only 
an ineidental and subsidiary actor in the drama of 
nature and of life, while the permanent feature of 
the Divine nature is its motherhood, as the kindly 
proteeting and teaehing power. In Jater develop- 
ment, under the iniluence of external eonditions 
and foreign immigration, more importance (especi- 
ally in the exoterie cult) was attached to the god: 
see § VITI (7). 

That conception of the Divine power was 
prompted and strengthened by the physical ehar- 
acter of the Jand. The great plateau, where the 
religion had its aneient home, was separated from 
the sea by broad and lofty mountain walls (and 
it is on the sea that the sense of personality 
and individual initiative are most encouraged) ; 
and its charaeter tends to discourage the sense of 
personal power, and to impress on the mind the 
insignificanee of man, and his absolute dependence 
on the Divine power.* But the Divine was kind, 
Javish of good gifts in rain and useful winds and 
fountains of water and everything that was 
needed ; but all those good things required skill 
and work and obedienee to the divinely taneht 
methods, in order to take advantage of them, Dis- 
obedience to the Divine eommands meant ruin and 
unproduetiveness. Obedienee was the prime neees- 
sity. With patience and observance the children 
of the earth found that the Divine power was a 
protecting, watchful, and kind mother. 

That charaeter is permanently impressed on the 
history of the iand and the people; not vigour 
and initiative, but receptivity and impressilnlity, 
swayed the spirit of the people, breathed through 
the atmosphere that surrounded them, and marks 
their fate throughout history; ft and this spirit 
can be seen as a eontinuous force, barely pereep- 
tible at any moment, yet powerful in the long-run, 
acting On every new people, and subtly inlluencing 


*Sce the art. on ‘Geographical Conditions determining 
History and Religion in Asia Minor’ in the Geographical Jour- 
nal, Sept. 1902, where the subject is more fully treated. 

t See the art. i2 the Gevgriuphical Journal, as in previous 
note. r 
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every new religion that eame into the land. Thins, 
for example, the earliest traee of the high venera- 
tion of the Virgin Mary in the Christian 1ligion 
is in a Phrygian inseription of the 2nd cent ; and 
the earliest example ot a holy place eonseerated to 
the Mother of (rod as already almost a Divine per- 
sonality is at Ephesus, where her bome among the 
mountains * is probably as old as the Council of 
Ephesus, A.D. 431. 

In regard to the nature of the Goddess-Mother, 
it is unnecessary to repeat what has been said in 
vol. i. p. 605 on the nature of Diana: that whole 
article may be assumed here. 

(2) The growth of mythology as the story of the 
life of the Great Mother. — The Great Mother, 
evidently, was often imagined simply as_ the 
Divine guardian and protecting mother, without 
any distinctly sexual character being thought of. 
But her eharacter as the mother could not be 
separated from the sexual idea in the popular 
nund ; and, naturally, it is on this side that most 
of the mythology and dramatie action connected 
with the Dine story originates. ‘The mystery of 
lite, the snecession of child to parent and of crop 
to seed, the growth of plant and tree and animal 
and man, lay deep in the minds of the primitive 
Anatolian people or peoples. They regarded all 
these phenomena as manifestations of the same 
ultimate Divine power. The custom of killing a 
hnoman being in the field that his hfe may pass 
into the coming erop and make it grow well, is 
clearly implied in the legend of Lityerses at Cel- 
wna, Similarly, the life of the tree is the life of 
the Dryad or Nymph. Each form ean pass into 
the others, if the suitable sitnation oeenrs. 

The life of nature begins anew every spring. 
This process is the life of the Great Mother: her 
child is born every year. Sometimes this birth 
was imagined as originating through her own 
innate power; she combined, as it were, the male 
and the female prineiple in herself. In Caria and 
in Cyprus this took the grotesque form that the 
supreme god was bisexual, and some repulsive 
legends were founded on tlis barbarous idea. 
These are probably not strictly Anatolian: they 
are distortions of the original thonght, for a male 
deity imagined as endowed with some bisexual 
characteristies does not explain the continuanee 
and perpetuation of the hfe of nature. ‘They 
probably arose aniong immigrant peoples, like the 
Carians, whose national character substituted a 
god fer a mother-goddess as the supreme concep- 
tion of Divinity. 

Certainly, that bisexual idea was on the whole 
rejected in the development of Anatolian religions 
symbolism ; and little mythology was founded on 
it. More common is the idea that the Great 
Mother eonceives through the inflnenee of some 
tlower or fruit, or in some other non-sexual way, 
as in the birth of Attis at Pessinus.t Not un- 
related to this is the already mentioned idea that 
the god-serpent was the father of the Divine 
child, 

But far more eharacteristic and widespread, and 
more simple and natural, is 1t to deseribe the 
Divine life more exaetly aceording to the analogy 
of the natural world. The Divine nature is then 
imagined as divided between the two sexes; there 
is the god and the goddess, and the process of the 
Divine life evolves itself in the reciprocal aetion of 
the Divine pair and the birth of a new offspring: 
thus we find that the God-Father, the Goddess- 
Mother, and the Son (Dionysos, Sabazios, ete.) 
or the Danghter (Xora, ete.), are all assumed as 
essential tu the drama of Divine life in numerous 
cults and myths. 

While we cannot penetrate, in the dearth of 

‘om, See abovew§I VO). t Pausanias, vii. 17. 
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evidence, to the earliest forms of these saered 
myths and of the eult usages with which they ure 
connected, it seems only reasonable to suppose 
that they began in a simple and self-consistent 
form. ‘The view which forces itself on us is that 
the drama ot the Divine life was at first understood 
and presented to the worshippers in some single 
and definite form ata time, and not in n confused 
mixture of different forms. In this ancient ritunl 
the voddess is genenuly the important and essen- 
tial tigure, while the vod is an ndjunet needed for 
the proper development of her life, who passes ont 
of notice when i has fultilled his part in the 
dvanin; and in many cases the union of the two 
ix deseribed as a crime against some law, or actu- 
ally as an act of fraud or violence even of the most 
abominable character, which sometimes entails 
punishment even unto death. 

(3) Myths of the goddess and the god, —Some- 
times the union of the goddess and the god is 
pictured under the forms of agriculture, as of 
Demeter with lasion ‘in the thrice-ploughed fal- 
low field.’ Thus the goddess bears the Divine 
ehild ; but Iasion is slain by the thunderbolt ; for 
a dife must be given in primitive ritual that the 
crop may aequire the power to grow. This cult 
myth (iepds Nd-yos) is connected with the Samothra- 
cian Mysteries and with Crete, two nneient centres 
of the primitive population, which we may now eall 
VPelasginn, using the same name that the Grecks 
used, though modern seholars long ridienled it. 

Most important and most instructive as to the 
nature of the Anatolian religion is the idea, de- 
scribed above in § JI (7), that the Divine power 
und the Divine life are revealed ia the nature of 
the bee. As we have seen, the form of the Ephesian 
yvoddess (a form not restricted to Ephesus, but 
widely prevalent in Lydian and Vhrygian cities) is 
modelled far more closely on the shape of the hee 
than of the woman, Now, tle life of the queen bee 
(as deseribed in the Eneyclopedia Britannica®, 
whose account may be given more shortly in the fol- 
lowing ternis) is the best explanation of the Attis 
levend. As regards reproduction, the opinion was 
once maintained that the queen bee was in herself 
sullicieat without any male bee, or that the male 
principle was conveyed to the queen without her 
coming into contact with amnale. But it has heen 
clearly proved that the queen comes into relation 
with a male bee while takiny a tight in the air; 


and if she does not lind a mate within three weeks. 


of her birth the power of intercourse seems to 
hecome lost. In the intereourse the male is robbed 
of the organs concerned ; and thus mutilated is 
Jeft to perish on the ground. — His existence seems 
to have no object apart from the queen bee, and 
he fulfils no other function and no other duty 
in life. This deseription applies with striking 
exaetness to the relation between the Mother- 
Goddess and the vod, who (as we have seen) exists 
merely to be her consort, and is quite an insignili- 
mnt personage apart from his relation to her. 
We inst here anticipate what is said in later 
sections as to the character and original import- 
ance of the Goddess. Mother, and as to the erowth 
of the dignity of the god in historic development, 
in order to bring out the bee nature in her life- 
history. The god consorted with the goddess by 
stealth and violence: the goddess was angry at 
the outrage : she mutilated the assailant, or caused 
him to be mutilated (exseetis ririlibus semivirwme 
tradidit), Vven the false but not unnatural opinions 
ahout the hmpregnation of the queen bee have 
obvious analogies in the myths about the Mother- 
Goddess, 

The myths riot in variations on this ugly theme, 
and we need not allude to them, except in se far 
as they are necessary for understanding, the brs 
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The vod, though noitilated, must still be living in 
rb form, tur the life of nature (whose annual 
Joom he represents) is renewed in perfection every 
year; and necordingly the myth sometimes tells 
that the penalty was intlicted vicariously, dwoomdcas 
6 Lets Tov xpioi rots Sidipoes gépuw ev pésas Epprye ross 
KoAwas THS Anois, Tiwpiav Yerdy ris Bialas ouput Nonas 
éxtovvowy, Where there is an obvious reference te the 
treatment wlich the sacred instructions prescribe 
fordomesticated animals.* Further, purely fanciful 
developments in Greek myth produced suel tales 
as that the goddess was a lover of the god, and 
mutilated him in jealousy, or that the mutilation 
was intended to compel and enforce chastity. 
Such tales are absolutely opposed to the orizinal 
Anatolian idea, which is intended to account for 
the frnitfulness and new life of mature. The 
subject offered a gould opening for attack to the 
Christian polemical writers, Clemeas Alexnndrinns, 
Virmiens Maternus, Arnobius, ete.; and they are 
our best authorities. The aceounts whieh they 
vive, hideous as they are nil concentrating atten- 
tion only on the evils, must be accepted as cor- 
rectly stating facts: it would have ruined their 
effect if they had not been reeounized us true 
statement of facts. Moreover, they are corrobor- 
ated in various details by pagan authorities ; and 
asa whole they bear the unmistakable stamp of 
truth, but not the whole truth. 

The myths in their older form, as distinguished 
from the fanciful variations, are obviously in the 
closest. relation to the ritual: they are simply 
descriptions of the drama as represented in the 
sacretl rites. 

At other times the union of the two Divine 
natures is pictured after the animal world; Demeter 
us the mare meets the horse Zeus, Pasiphae became 
the cow, and so on, Popular and poetic imagina- 
tioa, whieh sported in the most leentious fashion 
with all those myths of the Divine unions, worked 
ont this class of tales especially with the most 
diabolical and repulsive ingenuity ; and it is in 
the degraded conception of the Divine nature 
implied in these abominable fantastic develop- 
ments that the Christians who inveighed against 
the pagan religion tound their most telling weapons. 
The mythology that grew around this subject would 
in itself make a large subjeet 3 but, though it pos- 
sesses considerable interest as bearing on history 
and social customs, it has little value from a re- 
lixdious point of view, 

These exageerated and really distorted myths 
did not remain mere tales, They rencted on the 
ritual, which crew and claborated itself nnd took 
in new elements in the lapse of (ime. But in this 
process of elaboration there was no real religious 
development, but simply degradation. 

(4) the birth and death of the Divine nature.— 
The mystery of birth is matched by the mystery 
of death, and the one oceupied the mind of the 
primitive Anatolian peoples as much as the other. 
Death was regarded and imagined by them under 
similar Hlustrative forms drawn from external 
nature; and the Divine nature, which is the model 
and prototype of all the activity of man, was scen 
living and dying in the life of trees and plants, of 
erass and eorn, The recurring death of nature, 
the bright and benutiful Juxuniance of spring cut 
oil in its prime by the sun of summer, the joy and 
warlnth of the sumier alternating with the cold- 
ness and darkness of the long severe winter on the 
Anatolian platean, the light of day transformed 
iato the deadness of nicht, flurnished a series of 
expressions Of the same FES, and mytholory 
and cult are fol) of them. lu numberless Jocal 
varictics the same truth is expressed : the young 
hero is slain in the pride of life and the joy of his 

ne * Semabary, § HET Lo) 
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art: Marsyas the sweet rustie musician vies with 
the god, and is by the god hung up on the plane 
tree and flayed: iylas is drowned in the fountain 
by the nymph who longs for him and takes him 
away to herself from the earth: the twelve ehil- 
dren of Niobe are all slain by the wrath and arrows 
of the god; Aehilles must die young, and his 
grave was shown at various seats of his worship, 
in Elis, in the Troad, on the south Russian coasts. 
The eternal eontradietion repeats itself: the life 
of nature is slain, yet reappears: it is slain by the 
Divine power, yet it is in itself the embodiment of 
the Divine power: the god slays the god: on tins, 
mythology plays in endless variations of the same 
tale. 

With this obvions fact of the death of nature, 
its birth is equally obvionsly eonneeted. The life 
of nature never ends: it dies only to be born, 
diferent and yet the same. Men mourn for the 
dead god, and immediately their mourning is 
turned to joy, for the god is reborn. The mourn- 
ing over Attis in the Phrygian worship of Cybele 
was suceeeded by the Hilaria, as the lamentation 
for Adonis or ‘ Thammiuz yearly wounded’ in Syria 
was followed by the rejoicing over his rejuvenation. 

With this subject the largest and the most valu- 
able class of myths is connected; but the few 
examples whieh have been quoted above must 
sultice. 

Vil. RirvaL AND CEREMONIAL. — We have 
spoken of the growth of mythology before speak- 
ing of the ritual in which the Anatolian religious 
ideas sought to express themselves. This order 
must not be taken as implying the opinion that 
myth is, either logieally or chronologically, prior 
to ritual. On the contrary, ritual comes first, and 
myth is secondary: myth grows around the rite, 
and explains it or justilies it or enlarges it to 
the popular mind. But myth begins from the very 
origin of ritnal, and there was probably never a 
time when rite existed free from myth. The human 
mind nimst from the beginning describe and think 
about and imagine to itself the reason and nature of 
the religious rite; and its thonght and fancy and 
deseription express themselves as myth. But the 
ritual has perished, while fragments of the mytho- 
lozy have been preserved ; and it is through the 
myths, compared with some rare pieces of evidenee 
akout the rites, that we penetrate back to the 
ritnal, 

(1) The origin of ritual. —The ritual of the 
Anatolian religion is very imperfeetly known. So 
far as we are able to discover, it is founded entirely 
on the idea that the Divine nature is the model 
aecording to which human life must be arranged. 
The god, or rather the Goddess - Mother, is the 
teacher, protector, corrector, and guide for an obe- 
dient family of children. What they ought to do is 
to imitate the Divine life and praetise the divinely 
revealed methods. The ritual is the whole body 
of Divine teaching. The saerifiee, as the method 
whereby man ean approach and seek help from 
Divine power, has been revealed by God ; so the 
god was at the beginning the first priest, and the 
ritual is the repetition before sueeessive genera- 
tions of mankind of the original life of the Divine 
beings. The successive priests in the enltus were 
each of them represcntative for the time being of 
the god ; each wore the dress and insignia, and even 
bore the name of the god. 

In accordance with this prineiple various reliefs 
are to be explained, in which the representation is 
grouped in different zones: in the upper zone the 
Divine figures appear in their own proper eirele of 
circumstances ; 1n the lower zone the Divine figures 
appear as brought into relations with mankind, 
their worshippers, and, ¢.g., as teaching men the 
method of sacritice and offering. 7 ;Vue_of the ybest 
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examples has been published by an old traveller, 
Wagener, in his Jnscr. ree. en Asie Mincure, pl. i. 
It is still in existence, and will be republished in 
the proper chapter of the Cities and Bishopries of 
Phrygia, iii. 

Aceording to our view, then, the Anatolian 
religious ritual was a representation or repetition 
of the stages and aetions of the Divine life. The 
important stages in human life were embraced 
therein ; and hnman individuals made their lives 
right and holy by performing their actions after 
the Divine plan. 

This is a large subjeet. It is as wide as the life 
of the ancient Anatolian raees, and in its full 
breadth it would have to include the progress of 
history and the mareh of conquerors and of immi- 
gration, for all those events atleeted and moditied 
ritual. Here we toueh on a few details only. 
Fortunately, circumstanees favoured the preserva- 
tion, throughout the dominance of paganism, of an 
important part of the primitive ritual under the 
form of Jfysteria in many of its original seats, not 
merely in Anatolia, but also in Attiea, Samothrace, 
ete. The primitive forms were not, indeed, kept 
pure, but were adulterated by many additions ; 
but still they remained ; and if we had a eomplete 
knowledge of the J/ysteria, we eould go far to 
recover the primitive forms. It is necessary here 
to treat tovether the Anatolian and the Greek 
Mysteries, anticipating part B. 

(2) The Mysteries. —The ancient ritual of the 
Greek or Pelasyzian tribes was overlaid but not de- 
stroyed by later religious forms of more ‘ Hellenic’ 
character. In mythology this is expressed by tales 
of the conquest of the old deities hy younger gods, 
Kronos or Saturn by Zeus or Jupiter, Marsyas hy 
Apollu, ete. In sueh eases the old religion, though 
eonquered, is not extirpated, but only submerged. 
It takes a long time, and much edueation, to 
eradieate a religion from the popular heart: the 
hearts of the educated and privileged classes are 
more easily changed. When the new religion 
stands on a distinetly higher platform than the 
old, or is of an uneompromising nature, the 
ancient beliefs persist in some such form as magic 
and witchcraft and rites proseribed as unhallowed 
and evil, and the older gods are stigmatized as 
devils: see B, §$ I, V3 C€, § IIT (5). 

But in this case the new religion was not un- 
eompromising, but singularly aceommodating in 
type. Its spirit was polytheistic and eclectie in 
the highest degree. It had httle objection to a 
pair or a score or a hundred of additional gods, old 
or new. Where laws existed in the Greek cities 
forbidding the introduction of ‘new -yods,’ the 
intention was rather political than religions: the 
dread was lest anything should be introduced that 
would disturb the dclicate eqnilibrium of [lellenie 
city-constitution, and especially anything that 
would prove self-assertive or bigoted, and would 
tend to subvert the established eity religion, 
which formed an essential element of the city- 
constitution, and was to a great extent political 
in charaeter: see B, § IV (14). 

Aceordingly, the old forms persisted in the form 
of Mysteries, sanetioned by the State as ancient 
and holy, yet distinetly regarded as a survival not 
quite in keeping with the true Ilellenie religion. 
The old gods were still considered and reverenced 
as vods, admitted as members of the Ilellenic 
Pantheon; and though Zeus was nominally the 
snpreme god, yet in some ways the old gods whont 
he had dethroned were esteemed more holy and more 
effieacious than he. The name Mysteria, which 


was given to the aneient rites, was indicative of 
an element of secrecy, and a certain uneanny elar- 
acter, as of ideas which were not to be adinitted 
asjpart_of ordinary, life, 
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What, then, were the Mysteries ? 
their essential character? Before trying to answer 
this question we must point out that, though there 
is in the general view a distinct separation be- 
tween Mysteries and the cults of the properly 
Hellenic vods, yet in practice and in detail they pass 
into one another, so that it is impossible in some 
cases to say whit catecory certain rites fall under. 
But there is a general type characterizing all the 
cults ealled Mysteries; and, as we shall see, the 
great Mysteries were in Roman times developed 
so as to be even more strikingly similar to one 
another. The Mysteries of the Anatolian religion 
may be conveniently summed up under the name 
Phrygian Mysteries, as they are commonly called 
by the ancient writers; but they were celebrated 
far beyond the bounds of Phrygia. The name 
Mysteria was, doubtless, given to them in Asia 
Minor rather from their analogy to the Mysteria 
of Greece proper ; and not beeause they were con- 
sidered there so inystie and separate from ordinary 
religion as they were in Greece proper. In the 
cities of Asia Minor, however, the Greek or 
Nlelenie views of religion became steadily more 
elective; and as those views grew strunver, the 
native religion was nore and more felt to be of the 
nature of Mysteris, 

(3) .Veture of the Mysterics.—In the Anatolian 
religion, either originally or at some stage in its 
history (whether through contact with seme other 
race or through some other educational influence), 
the idea of the reeurring death and new birth of 
the natura] world — regarded, of course, as the 
annual death and rebirth of the Divine life—was 
combined with the fact of the sequence of genera- 
tions in human life. The same sequence must 
exist in the Divine nature, for the Divine nature 
is the counterpart and prototype of the human 
in all stages of its history. The Divine parents 
and the Divine child correspond to the human. 
The drama of this Divine life was set before the 
Worshippers in the Mysteries. 

But avain in the Divine life, as we see it in the 
annual life of nature, the father is the son, the 
mother reappears as the dangliter: it is never 
possible to draw any detinite line of division he- 
tween them: the Divine child replaees the parent, 
dierent and yet the same. If that is the ease 
with the Divine, the same must be the case in 
human life. The stream of human life goes on 
continuously, changing yet permanent ; and death 
isonly a momentdn the succession. Tlere the idea 
of immortality and a Jife of man wider than the 
limits of the material world is tonehed, 

Obviously, an important aspect of religion is here 
introduced. © Human life is regarded as permanent 
and everlasting, like the Divine Jife of nature; and 
the religion of the vrave is the foundation of the 
entire religion (see also § VIII (5)). That man when 
he dies becomes a god, was considered already in 
the 4th eent. t.c. to be part of the teaching conveyed 
in the Mysteries, as is shown in the curious metrical 
inscriptions engraved on plates of gold which have 
been found in graves of South Italy and Crete, 
and which belong to that and the following cen- 
turies. There the deilicntion is considered to be 
the result of initiation; but in the primitive re- 
ligion, when all men were religions and the Mys- 
teries were the religion of the whole people and 
not restrieted to sone ehosen anyste, the dead all 
went back to the god from whom they came. In 
avery Ingenious paper, 5. Reinach has discovered 
the mystic formula uttered by the initiated—‘a 
kid I have fallen into the milk, which conveyed 
in symbolie terms the same meaning as the words 


which the goddess of the world of death seems to | 

have addressed to the initiated dead who came | 

before her—‘thou hast become a gud, mstead ;of | 
Tork a ey*7 
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a man,’ er ‘thou shalt be a god instead of a 
mortal.’ * 

It is certain that the pagan apologists, defend- 
ing the established relivion and attacking the 
Christian, found this philosophie meaning in the 
ritua] of the Mysteries, in whieh that eurly re- 
ligion still lived on. ‘That. this meaning was 
inplicit in the ritual from the beginning seems 
fairly certain. That it was understood by some 
persons is probable, and that some development of 
the ritual was made at some time or times to vive 
more emphasis to the meaning is also probable. 
Not merely people in general, but also some of the 
most educated among the Greeks, believed in the 
sulutary effect of the Eleusiniun Mysteries ; and 
this salutary eflect is expressly connected with the 
future world.t Advantages in the world of death 
(or of life) are snid te be gained by those who are 
initiated ; and those advantages are not the result 
of the mere ritual observance. The initiated are 
said to grow better; and salvation in the future 
life is said by Isoerates to he gained both by the 
initiated and ly all who live w pious and just 
life (Nyman. xii. 266). 

But this effect of the Mysteries was not aftained 
or helped ly any formal instruction, ft was 
dependent entirely on the intense interest and 
eager contemplation of the initiated, and the 
strong Impression produeed on their minds. The 
ceremonies at Eleusis took place at night, after a 
considerable period of preparation and puritication ; 
the purification consisted madnly in ritualistic acts, 
but not entirely so, for probally some stress was 
laid on the condition that the initiated must be 
pure in heart and not econseious of having com. 
mitted any crime: they were, certainly, left to 
judge for themselves of their own moral purity, 
and the best ancient pagan coneeption of purity 
Was consistent with habitual disregard of some of 
the elementary moral rules of the Christian and 
of the Hebrew religion. But the prea of moral 
purity was admitted, even though only in a very 
defective and poor form; and that was a great 
thing, at least in comparison with the general 
character of ancient paganism. 

_ After this preparation, and when in a state of 
high expectancy, the initiated were admitted to 
see the lactis of the Divine life : the words spoken 
in the drama were few, and concerned only with 
the action: the mystie objects were simple in 
character: the most holy and crowning act at 
Eleusis was the car of corn mowed down silentiy. 
But there was uo belief ready in the minds of the 
spectators that certain truths were enigmatically 
expressed in the action, though, as the ancient 
Writers say, a philosophic training and a reverent 
religious frame of mind were required to coupre- 
hend them.+ 

The details of the Mystie drama set before the 
worshippers cannot here be described. A very 


* That the kid is here the mystic form of Dionysos, as the 
God-Son in the Divine nature, is generally recognized: see 
S. Reinach, Her. Arch., Supt. 190], p. 205 (though we cannot 
yo with him beyond what we have adopted front hin in the 
text above). The Phrygian Zeus Galaktinos, or Galaklios, may 
be brought inta comparison (fiistur. Geogr, Ax, Min, p. 235, and 
A. Korte, Beilage zura Vorlestengsrerzeichuias, Greifswald, 1902, 
p. 30): he is the god of the pastorul people of the great plains 
and the grassy hills of Vhrygia. 

t Plato, Phadr. p. 250, Kpinomie, p. 986; Isoer, Paney vi. 

. 69, $ 28: Pindar, fr. 96 (ML. ; Soph. fr. 719¢( Pind.) ; Crinayoras 
in Anthol. ii, 332 (Jne.); Diodorus Sic. Mit. v. 49; Cero, 
de Legg. it. 14; Andovides, de Myst. § 31; Sopater, Pre. 
Zetem, p.V21 in Walz, thet. Grare.: Theon. Sinyen. Mathem, 4, 
» 18 (Hull); Strabo, p. $87 f.; Philostr. Vat. ole 1.15, 7; 
Freroa. viii. 65; and tnany Other passages (wee Lobeck, Aglaoph, 


i. p. O71, etc. ; Lenormant in Contemp, Review, Sept. 1Ssd, 
p. 420ff., and in Daremberg-Saytius Diet. Antig. ii, p. S701, 
etc.) 

$ See Aristotle, quoted by Synesius, Orat. p. 48, ed. Tetau; 
Galen, de U's. /'art. vil. 14 (ed. Buhn); Plut. Defect. Urac, 2, 
vte. gee precesliog pate. cx “> 
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brief deseription is given, in vol..1ii. p. 467, of the 
ceremonial of the Eleusinian Mysteries ; and in the 
last few paragraphs we have had those Mysteries 
ehiefly in mind. 

(4) The character of the Phrygian and the Greek 
Mysterves.—Probahly there was not a wide differ- 
enee even in the beginning, and still less in later 
times, between the Eleusinian and the Phrygian 
Mysteries as regards actual ritual: many vere- 
monies were probably common to both, and in both 
there was munch that was disyusting and repulsive. 
Yet the Phrygian Mysteries are described as alomin- 
able and immoral by the older Greek writers, even 
by those who praise and admire the Elensinian : 
the former were believed to ruin and degrade a 
Greek city, but the latter to save and ennoble it. 
The difterenee lay not simply in the faet that some 
repulsive ceremonies are quoted by the Christians 
as peculiar to the Phrygian Mysteries ; for much 
of what remains in Clemens’ description of the 
Eleusinian is equally detestable. The real superi- 
ority of the Eleusinian over the Phrygian Mysteries 
lay, first, in a eertain diflerenee of spirit, as the 
Greek sense of order and measure and art un- 
donubtedly gave a harmony and artistic character 
to their version of the Oriental forms; and, secondly, 
in the fact that, as known in Greece proper, the 
Phrygian Mysteries were introduced by slaves and 
foreiuners, and partielpated in by the superstitious 
and the ignorant : they were celebrated for money 
by strolling priests, and any one who paid a fee 
Was initiated withont preparation except some 
ritual aets: there was no solemnity in the sur- 
roundings, and no dignity in the ceremonial, but 
all was vulgar and sordid. A very few persons, 
also, might observe that the slight requirement of 
moral purity made at Eleusis had become a mere 
phrase in those street celebrations, and that ad- 
vantages in the future world were promised in 
return for mere partieipation in those vulear rites. 
But that observation was probably beyond the 
ordinary range of even the educated Greeks. 

As regards the many disgusting details against 
which the Christian writers direct their polemic, 
the admirers of the Mysteries might defend them 


by arguing * that religion plaees ns face to faee | 


with the actual facts of life, and that, when the 
mind is exalted and ennebled by intense religions 
feeling, it is able to contemplate with pure insight 
phenomena of nature and life in which the vulear 
mind sees nothing but grossness. They would 
point out that the language of religion may be 
and ought to he plainer and more direct than the 
language of common life. These arguments are 
weighty ; but one has only to read the undeniable 
aecounts given by Clemens, Arnobius, ete., to see 
how insufficient they are to palliate the ugliness of 
the ritual. 

In primitive thought the direet and simple ex- 
pression of the facts of life would need no apology 
an nu explanation. The feature of the Mysteries 
that needs and is ineapable of apology is that, as 
known to us in later time, they are not simple and 
direet : they are elaborate and artificial products 
of diseased religion. They stand before us as the 
eulmination of a Jong development ; and the de- 
velopment has been a depravation, not an eleva- 
tien, of a ritual which had at first been naive and 
direct in its simple rudeness. 

(5) Lhe growth of ritual.—The process of growth 
in ritual went on in two ways. 

(a) In the meeting of two different raees their 
respective religions affected one another. Doubt- 
less, the one generally swamped and submereed the 
other ; but the apparent victor was not unafiected 
in the process. An indubitable example is seen 


* The following sentences are slightly modified from the 
writer's article ‘ Mysteries ‘in thé Lucyclapidia Britannica), 


in the Lydian Katakekaumene, otherwise called 
Meonia, Here an old Mecnian or Lydian popula- 
tion was mixed with a body of colonists introduced 
by the Persian kings five centuries B.c.; and in 
the Roman inseriptions six or seven hundred years 
later the goddess is called Artemis Anaitis, the 
tirst name being her ordinary title in Lydian cities, 
and the second being Persian. In other Lydian 
eities, where the same mixture of population took 
plaee, the goddess is ealled Artemis Persike, in 
which the same religions mixture is even more 
clearly expressed. In cultus, obscure as that sub- 
ject always is, it is certain that the lire-worship 
and Magian priests of the Persians were thins in- 
troduced into those Lydian cities.” 

(5) There was often a eonscious and deliberate 
elaboration of forms and ritual by the priesthood. 
This enlargement of the eeremonial was the result 
of an attempt to adapt the established religion to 
popular taste, and was accomplished ehietly by in- 
troducing rites that had proved fashionable. The 
Mysteries celebrated at different religious centres 
competed with one another in attractiveness, for 
there was mueh to gain from a great concouise 
of worshippers in any city. Henee all of them 
adapted to their own purposes elements which 
seenied to be eflective in others; and thus a 
marked similarity of charaeter between the rites 
of Eleusis, Samothrace, and Anatolia eame to 
exist. Sometimes, at least, new priests were added 
along with the new eeremonies. These ceremonies 
were often derived from or intlueneed by the 
growth of mythology, and they seem (so far as 
the seanty evidence justifies an opinion) to have 
venerally tended to obscure any healthy religious 
idea that lay in the ritual, and to have increased 
the ugly and repulsive element. 

The older forms of religion are the simpler, but 
it is not probable that any form was ever abso- 
lutely simple. There is a certain tendency in 
human nature to mingle forms, and to see tle 
Divine idea under several aspects. Jnst as in 
early literary expression metaphors are often 
mixed, so in primitive thought different envisage- 
ments of the Divine power arise simultanevusly, 
and these pass into one another without the in- 
consistency being felt. Still, it is beyond question 
that, when we vet any of these religious ideas at 
an early stage, it has a simpler form and embodies 
a single proeess, though the accompanying religious 
myth may express the process in a way that in- 
volyes some inconsistency in details. This ancient 


' form is markedly and unmistakably diflerent from 


the elaborate and artificial ritual of later times. 

Especially, the elaborate dramas of the later 
Mysteries, as played before the initiated in the 
Reman Imperial period, are obviously composed 
hy a process of syncretism out of various inhar- 
monious and inconsistent eults. In the story 
enacted in the Eleusinian Mysteries, as described 
hy Clemens Alexandrinus, there are traces so 
obviously Phrygian, that many modern scl:olars 
have regarded his whole description as applying 
to the Phrygian Mysteries alone, But Clemens 
distinctly implies that le is describing the Elen- 
sinian Mysteries, and he illustrates his deseription 
and his invective by quoting other details, saying 
that these are taken from the Phrygian Mysteries. 
The explanation of these facts, nndoubtedly, must 
be that the later Elensinian Mysteries had been 
influeneed by the Phrygian Mysteries. 

That details from various sources were united in 
those later Mysteries is shown by their composite 
eharacter: there is not merely the fundamental 
element, the story of the Divine father and mother 


* Pausanias, v. 27. 6, vi. 6. 6; the name Artemis Persike is 
found often'on coins of Hierocasarea in Lydia. See also Mead, 
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and the birth of the elhild: there are several such 
stories interlocked in one another: the god- bull, 
the god-ram, the god-serpent, appear in diflerent 
details, and pass into eavh other in kaleidoscopic 
fashion. There is here an original germ and a 
series of snecessive additions due to the reception 
of new religious forms and ideas, which were in- 
curporated in the growing ceremonial. 

(6) Purification.—This subject has been alluded 
to in §$ 292 (6), where the later rules of ceremonint 
purity are mentioned, But there enn be no donht 
that certain practices of purification were preseribed 
in the original Anatolian ritual. The Greek puri- 
licatory rules for homicides were identical with the 
Lydian ;* and, as the Lydinn cannot be supposed 
tu be derived from the trreek, we nust here see an 
exumple of the influence which throughout ancient 
times was exerted by Anatolian religion on Greek. 
In these nad in the preparation for the Mysteries 
the swine was the cleansing aniniul. 

The ceremonial of puritiention after homicide 
carries the inquirer back to a very primitive stage. 
As the ritual was common tu Greeee and Lydia 
(and doubtless Phrygia also, as is probable though 
unattested), we may presume that the early Greek 
ideas connected with it are true of Anatolia also, 
Now, one of the rites of the Dionysiac festival 
Anthesteria was ealled ‘the Cans’ (Xées), because 
every eclebrant drank ont of a separate ean ; and 
the myth explamed that Demophon, son of 
Theseus, instituted the enstom when Orestes eame 
to Athens unpurilied ; wishing to receive him hos- 
pitably, yet not to let an impure person drink out 
of the same cup as the pure worshippers, the king 
ordered that every person should driak from his 
own ean separately, and proposed a prize to the 
best driaker. Here the rte of eompetition and 
prize-giving te an individual vietor is Hellenic, 
and belongs to the later development (B, § VET). 
But other elements in the ceremony point to an 
early date ; the chief rite was the marriage of the 
representative woman or queen among the people 
(the wife of the Archon Dasileus) to the god ; and 
the idea was alsv associated with this day that it 
was accursed, for the dead arose on it and must 
be propitiated. llere agaia the idea of eonnecting 
evil omen and a curse with the dead is MNellenie 
and late (see 1B, § V); but the association of the 
rising from the dead with the Divine marringe is 
primitive and original. Similarly, we may regard 
the horror agaiast a homicide partaking of the 
commoa cup as a thoronghly primitive idea; he 
must be purified before taking part in that sacred 
ceremony of civilized man, the drinking of the 
connnon eup., But the application of this to the 
rite of ‘the Cans’ is late, and probably founded on 
a misconception. In the marriage of the risen ged 
and the queen, as an annual rite to easure wenlth 
and increase to the Jand (which at that seasoa, 
12th February, was being prepared for the coming 


years crop and harvest), the common cup was | 


partakea of only by the bridal pair [see § VIII 
(1)]; and the people in general rejoice separately 
as individnal spectators of the holy rite. 

The distinetion between the unity and elose re- 
lationship implied by the ritualistic drinking from 
the common cup and the separateness mphed by 
drinking from = separnte cups is a noteworthy 
fenture ; and explicit emphasis was probably 
placed on it in the ceremony; but the details are 
unknown. Similarly, in the Christian Sacrament 
the Saviour daid emphasis on the breaking and 
distribution from one Jeaf, in contrast to the use 
in ordinary Griental meals of «a loaf for each guest 
(see 1 Co 10), See further, § VIET (1) and (6). 

The most important fact for us im purification 
is that it implies some germs of a conception of 

* Ilerod. i. 31, 
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sin Which has to be atoned for before the wor- 
shipper may approach the Divine power. Break- 
ingun vath and refusal to restore money entrusted 
te one’s enare entail impurity; and the Divine 
anger punishes any one who approaches the sane- 
tuury without expiating such a crime. Ut is, 
however, true that impurity cyually results from 
offence against purely ceremonial rules, and that 
the conception of sin and expiation whieh is re. 
vealed in the evidenee on this subject is of a very 
lmmble kind ; but there was at least a gerin enp- 
able of higher development, though there is little 
or no sign that any léewdosthalt ever took place, 
except perhaps to some small extent through the 
contact with and resistance to Christianity. — 

Guilt and impurity entailed punishment. The 
punishment seems to have been inflicted in some 
cases independently of any disrespect to the Deity 
due to entering the holy plaee in a state of impurity. 
The sin results directly, and without the sinner 
entering the sanctuary, in punishment at the hand 
of the god or goddess, who therefore must some- 
times have been conceived as on the wutell to 
punish sin. Here again there is the germ of higher 
moral eonceptions. * 

But the utilitarian element which is so clear in 
many features of the primitive Anatolian religion 
can be distinetly traced also in the rules of puri- 
tieation. The Goddess- Mother was the teacher and 
guide of her peuple from their birth till she received 
them back to her in death. The ablutions whieh 
she required from them were an exeellent sanitary 
preeaution ; and if the whole system of pnrificatory 
ries were known to us, this side would probably 
be much more obvious and ineontestable. 

(7) Confession, —A remarkable aad important 
fact in connexion with impurity and sin was that 
the process of expiation seems to have involved 
(whether obligatorily or voluntarily, we eannot 
be sure; but probably obligntorily) a public con- 
fessioa, Sense of guilt was brought home to the 
individual by some punishinent, generally disease 
(fever, In whieh the anseen Divine fire consumes 
the strength and the Hfe, was reeognized as the 
nest characteristic expression t of Divine wrath). 
Thereupon the sinner confessed, acknowledged 
the power, and appeased the anger of tlie god or 
goddess, and was cured and forgiven. Finally, as 
a warning to others, the confession, the punish- 
ment, and the absolution were engraved often ona 
stele and deposited in the sanctuary.- See also 
below, C, § TIL (4). 

(8) slpproaching the Deity. —- Apart from pre- 
seribed ritnal, the worshipper came voluntarily 
to the vod or goddess for three purposes: (4) 
to pray for yood for himself or his family; this 
was called e¢éy4 in Greck, and the prayer was 
necessarily accompanied by giving, or by a pro- 
ise to give, something in return to the Deity, 
if the desire was granted: thus eéx7 (in Latin, 
votum) invelved both prayer and sacrifice or 
vow: it was a sort of bargain with the Divine 
power; (4) to imprecate evil oa one’s enemies (apd, 
xardpa, érapd): this was really a variety of the 
former, fur dod strictly means ‘prayer’; but in 
the development of tireck religion it was commonly 
and almost invariably addressed to the powers of 
the old révimne, who had become mysterious, occult, 
and uncanny, and passed more and more inte the 
sphere of magie. The vow in this case fell inte 
disuse, for the occult powers were not gratified by 
publie gilts, but by the mere recognition of Cheir 

* See papers on ‘ The Early Chureh ond the Pagan Ritual’ in 
the Expository Times, UIs 0) (ol. XS ), especially yu 105 f, 

t This is shown most clearly jn the curses engraved on leaden 
tablets, in whieh the wrath of the Deity is invoked aynainst any 
enemy or false triendl; it is usually the Divine fre which iw 
invoked to destroy the fever-struck wretch, 

2 Un Uhis subject see op. cit. in (uvtnote * above, 
1a Us or 
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elfieaciousness : the mere approaehing them in the 
proper ritual and methed enabled the worshipper 
to eall them into action on his side, and he eould 
as it were compel them to act by addressing them 
by the proper formule (which thus acquired a 
magic charaeter); but some kind of sacrifice was 
an invariable part of the ritnal.* (c) To invoke the 
Deity as a witness of what they were about to say 
or had said (8pxos). This, again, was strictly a 
variety of the previous class, for the horkes was 
simply an imprecation of ‘evil'on oneself in case 
one were speaking falsely. The person swears by 
the Deity whom he invokes as a witness, and who 
is his horkos; and, as the form was very ancient, 
the object sworn by might be an animal or a stone, 
as the primitive embodiment or home of Divine 
power: such was the old Cretan oath assoeiated 
with the name of Rhadamanthus (thouch the 
Scholiast on Aristoph. Av. 520 speaks as if Rhada- 
manthns were the inventor of such milder forms 
of oath, as by the dog, the goose, tle ram, ete.) : 
such also was the sacred Latin oath, per Jovem 
lapidem. An oath, as being really a prayer to 
ng Deity, was properly accompanied by a sacri- 
ee, 

In all such cases the prayer or oath is binding 
on the descendants or representatives of him who 
has invoked the Deity, and the consequences may 
fall on them even generations Jater. It was not 
uncommon to bring the children to the plaee where 
the oath was taken, and thus make them explicitly 
and publicly parties to the act and sharers in its 
consequences, 

These voluntary and occasional acts, which per- 
sisted alongside of the stated ritual, were o)der 
than, and gave rise to, ritual. The asking of help 
from the god in diffienlties or troubles was as old 
as the idea of a god; for in the Anatolian belief the 
cod was the helper and teacher. The way in which 
he was efficaciously approaehed naturally came 
gradually to be stereotyped as ritual, and was 
regarded as revealed hy tle god, who was in this 
way his own first priest, and teacher of his own 
rites. 

(9) Priests.—The original idea which gave rise 
to the Anatolian priesthood has become clear in 
the preceding investigation. The priest is the 
hearer of the Divine knowledge; he can teach men 
how to approaeh and propitiate the Divine power. 
This knowledge was originally taught by the 
Nivine Being personally to men; in other words, 
the god is the first priest, performing as an ex- 
ample to his successors the due ceremonies. The 
idea of a Divine revelation, through which man 
becomes aware of tbe nature and will of God, is 
here present in a very crude and rude form ; and 
it is hardly possible to distinguish how far this 
rudeness is the real primitive simplicity of a very 
early stage, when thonght is hardly separated 
from the sensuous accompaniments through which 
it is snegested to men, and how far it may be im- 
parted by degeneration, t.e. by the stereotyping of 
primitive sensnons forms, and the loss of the germ 
of thought implicated in those forms. 

While the priest in this aneient stage of religion 
possesses the knowledge and imparts it to the 
worshippers, he is not considered to be necessary 
in himself. The worshipper, whether a private 
individual who approaehes the Deity on behalf of 
himself and his family, or an official or magistrate 
who acts on behali of the State or body whieh he 
represents, needs no intermediary between himself 
and the god. Provided he ean perform fully and 
correctly his part in the transaction,t the Deity is 
satistied and must respond. The priest or helper 


“This second purpose frequently passed into the sphere of 
magic: see C, § ITI (4). a , 
t turopixy cope THs cin Tix yy 4 douerrs Ss Plato, Euthoua 
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is needed only to keep the worshipper right, to 
gnard him against errors, and to help him to 
understand the way in which the Deity rt et or 
conveys information; in other words, the helpiig 
priest merely acts as instructor, while the wor- 
shipper plays the part of priest-ofticiator, and per- 
forms the series of acts which the god himself 
originally did as an example to mankind who come 
after him. 

In this stage there is not, in the strict sense, 
any priest or any sacerdota] order or easte, though 
naturally the Divine knowledge would tend to be 
handed down from father to son. Priests in the 
strictest sense begin only when a person yjer- 
manently assumes the place of the god’s represen- 
tative, and plays the part of the god regularly in 
the ritual as it was rehearsed at the proper 
intervals before a body of worshippers. The priest 
in this fuller sense was conneeted with and helped 
the growth of an anthropomorphic conception of 
the Deity. He was the representative on earth of 
the god as the priestess was of the goddess ; and 
the two played their parts year after year in the 
Divine drama, which constituted the most im- 
portant part of the growing body of ritual. 

The priest who represented the god wore his 
dress,* and in some cases, probably in most, assumed 
his name. In Pessinus, for example, the ehief 
priest was called Atis, as is shown by inseriptions 
of the 2nd cent. B.c.; and undoubtedly this was 
simply the name of the god varionsly spelt Attis 
or Atys or Ates, and was assumed as an official 
title, implying that the office was lepwruuos, i.e. the 
bearer Jost his individual name and assumed a 
hieratic name when he entered on office. 

In Asia Minor the snecession to the priesthood 
was, in al] probability, hereditary (aceording to 
some principle of inheritance not as yet deter- 
mined) in early times. Where the Greek element 
entered sufficiently strongly, this principle was 
usnally altered ; some more democratic principle 
of succession was substituted ; and sometimes life- 
tenure was changed to tenure for a period of four 
years, or more frequently of one year, or occasion- 
ally even of a shorter period. In some of the 
more thoroughly Greek cities of the coast, snch as 
Erythra, the priesthoods of the numberless deities 
were put up to auction by the State, and sould to 
the highest bidder. But wherever an early or a 
more purely Anatolian and less Hellenized con- 
dition can be traced, the great priesthoods seem 
to he fur life, and to be connected with certain 
families. 

The number of priests, in this fuller sense, 
tended to increase from various causes, and to 
become a sacerdotal order. The possession of 
knowledge of the Divine law was a powerful 
engine, for the body of ritnal was steadily crowing 
in volume, and any mistake in it would have 
nullified its effect. Attention was entirely con- 
centrated on details, and the spirit seems to have 
been wholly lost. But the knowledge of the multi- 


_tudinons details reyuired study and teaching ; and 


this cansed the formation of a priestly caste or 
order, in whieh the tradition was handed down. 
The power of that order rested on the inaceessi- 
bility and difhen]ty of their lore, and on the ignor- 
ance of the worshippers; and henee there was 
every temptation to keep up that ignorance, to 
multiply details of cultus and make the knowledye 
of it harder, and to create a bar of separation be- 
tween the priestly order and the people. But no 
details are known, though the general principle 
may be confidently assumed. 

Moreover, as the great religious centres or Micra 
grew into importance (see § IV (4), above), ther 
required a permanent staff of priests and ministers, 

*See Cities and Bisho of Phrygia, i. pp. 56, 103, 110. 
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in order that the increasing number of persons | to be dealt with by the god; it was not enforced 


who frequented them might always hind help and 
counsel, Tn turn the inerease of the permanent 
statlat the great Z/era tended to foster the growth 
ot the established ritual. Instead of merely aiding 
the individual worshipper to perform one single 
act of the Divine action which snited his special 
circumstances at the moment, the priests of each 
Hieron on stated oceasions set the whole Divine 
drama hefore the eyes of bodies of worshippers. 
While this more elaborate ceremonial had its 
justification in producing a certain good eflect on 
the spectators, and in imparting ideas to them, yet 
there was the strongest temptation for the per- 
manent priests to refrain from emphasizing this 
aspect of the ceremonial, and to elaborate the 
spectaeular side in the way described above. In 
i simpler Anatolian system of society this 
strenethened their power (§ VIEL (7), below) ; and in 
the developed Hellenic system it added to the 
wealth and influence of the Z/ieron by attracting 
immense erowds to the great festivals accom. 
panying the annual (or in rare eases biennial) 
ceremonies. 

Thus there was, necessarily, a large establish- 
ment maimtained at the principal religious centres ; 
see STV (4). Besides the great priesthoods there 
were reqnired large numbers ot inferior priests, 
ministrt and edeistra, to perform the details of 
the enltus (see § EE, above) and propheey and give 
attention to the worshippers and the oflerings ; 
also hierodouloi, of Whom there were many thon- 
sinds at the greatest Jieru. The Aterudoulod had 
become serfs or slaves attached to the Heron in 
Varions ways, and were protected and governed hy 
the theocratic administration of the Hieron: on 
the female héeeroduntot, see § VII (2), below. 
Finally, there was & class of persons ealled deere : 
see next § (10), 

It is clearly established hy numerous cases, that, 
in later titmes at least, there was a college of priests 
in every religions centre in Anatolia, This college 
wasa lnerarchy, with distinet gradation of authority 
and allotted duties. At Pessinusa priest isdescribed 
as wecupying the fifth or tenth place in order of 
rank; and in ether eases where the evidence shows 
only that there was a chief and various sulordi- 
nate priests, we may probably assume from the 
anilogy of Pessinus that striet gradation extended 
throughout the college. Every religious net was 
probally the work of the priests as a body (thongh 
the chief priest wonld he the leader) ; and this far- 
nishes some argument in favonr of the Bezan read- 
ing lepets in Ace 14!) where Prof. Bhiss condemns 
that reading on the incorrect ground that there 
was only one priest for each temple. 

(10) Heervt.—TVhis class of persons, mentioned at 
Ephesus and many other religious centres, and 
evidently very numerous, have been mueh dis- 
enssed, with varying results, hy many modern | 
writers. Their status is very obscure. The 
Opinion advocated in the writer’s Cities and 
Beshopries of Phrygia, i. WATE, is that the hicrvi 
are merely a modiheation of the non-Hellenic in- 
stitution of the Aieroduntot under the influence of 
Hellenic institutions and spirit. The Aderoduului 
were serfs, but not slaves; whereas the Greek law 
knew only the grand distinction between freeanen 
and slaves. The peceuhar relation of the dicro- 
doulot to the Hieron cave a power to the latter 
which was alien to the Hellenic spirit ; and the old 
hicrodontor seem to have heen transtormed in the | 
Nelenized eities into an inferior order of the city | 
population, distinct alike from citizens and from 
resident stranyvers and from freedmen. ‘The relia- 
tion of the Aderot to the Hieron, and their ser- | 
vice at the Aficron, seem to have been more a | 
voluntary matter ; 
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as arule by legal action. 

VIE. INFLUENCE ON SoOcrETY AND LIFE. —It is 
a necessary part of our task to observe the bearing 
of this religion and ritual on social Jife; but this 
subject is too obscure to justify any general state- 
ments of a very positive kind ; and only a very few 
details ean here be mentioned. 

(1) Merriage.—Vhere is unmistakable evidence 
that a marriage ceremony of a religious nature ex- 
isted, and that this ceremony stood in elose rela- 
tion to a part of the ritual of the Mysteries. In 
fet, the marriage was, as it were, a reprodnetion hy 
the bride and bridegroom of a scene from the Divine 
life, de. from the mystic drama, ‘The formula, 
‘T escaped evil: 1 found betters * was repeated 
by the celebrant who was initiated in the Phrygian 
Mysteries ; and ¢he same formula was pronounced 
ax part of the Athenian marriage ceremony. 
Another formula, ‘Tb have drunk from the Lym- 
badon? + was premounced by the initiated ; and 
drinking from the sime enp las been proved to 
have formed part of a ceremony performed in the 
temple by the hetrothed pair. $ It is distinetly 
stated by a grammarian that the marriage cere- 
mony took the form of celebrating the * Holy 
Miuniage’ in honour of the Divine pair.§ At mar- 
rages in Athens certain instruction was imparted 
to the contracting pair by the priestesses of Demeter 
and Athena. 

The ritual of the Mysteries as reported to us 
does not contin, it is true, any idea of marriage 
between the goddess and the god, but on the con- 
trary presents a series of incidents ef violence and 
deceit ; and, as we have seen, the whole story is 
taken straight from the life of nature as seen in 
animals and crops. Undoubtedly, the suggestion 
from these incidents wonld seem to be that the 
Divine life, which is to form the mode) and ex- 
emplar for mankind, was of that rude and savage 
kind. But it) must he remembered that our infer- 
mation comes fronr opponents whose olject was 
only to paint the horiers, and not to give a fair 
judgment of the ritual as a whole. While we 
must admit the truth of everything they say, we 
must add what they have omitted; and in all 
proLalnlity they have omitted the reconciliation 
and the exhibition of the progress of life toa higher 
level throngh the intluence of religion. That some 
such exhibition formed part of the Mysteries is 
made practically certain by eertain allusions among 
the pagan authorities. The formula, ‘] escaped 
evil: 1 found better, implies it. Soa does the whole 
tone of the defence which the ancients give of the 
Mysteries. We suppose that the idea of legal 
union and of marnage formed part of this exhili- 
tion and improvement. 

Diels, Sibylliaische Blatter, po 4s, has observed 
that part of the marriage ritual was almost identical 
with the purilicatory ceremonies practised in the 
Mysteries (compare also S. Reinach’s ingenious 
paper, Ler. Archéol., Sept. WOOL, p. 2b): the een- 
Nexon Was sugeested tentatively in the present 
writers Zfist. Com. on Gatetims, pp. 9; and it 
may now be regarded as proved. 

Itis an extremely dnportant fact that the human 
marriage ceremony was thus celebrated by torms 

* igvyov xaxor ivpor eutvor (Demmosth, deo Cor, 251). 

t tx xuusercy seraxa: Firwwicus, de kyr. Prof. ielia, 38. 

t The proof is given in the present writer's /iratuctcal Com, on 
the Epistle to he Galatatas, pp. 8-91, and is here strengthened 
hy details there omitledl. 

$i yauourtis roi, Te Sit xe TH Hew itpew yausrs: Lex. 
Rhetor, po tO Vorson, po sao Nauek. The granimarian prob- 
ably did hot correctly apprehend the nature of this fact, 
which he most have got from a good authority Usener in 
Rhein, Mus. sx. p. 227, assuines that the reference is to the 
Athenian ‘lloly Marriage,’ a fest valwell known at Athens, Huot 
the dterox Weanes was huiown elsewhere, and the trac meaning 
of the prauamarian’s Words is cerlainly as stated in the Leac 
above, — 
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taken from the Mysteries; and the conclusion 
must be that the human pair repeat the action in 
the way in whieh the god and goddess first per- 
formed and conseerated it, and that, in faet, they 
play the parts of the god and goddess in the saered 
drama. This single example is, as we may be sure, 
typical of a whole series of aetions, We have seen 
also that some, probably all, domestieated animals, 
intended to be eaten, were slain and sacrilieed accord- 
ing to an elaborate ritual (§ 11] (9)}; and we may 
aecept as highly probable the general prineiple that 
all the important aets of life were regarded as re- 
ligions eeremonies, which must be performed in the 
proper fashion, as inaugurated by the god or goddess 
and taught by them to men. Every important 
stage in life was modelled on what the goddess or 
the Divine pair had done, and thus each stage was 
eonseerated by a sort of sacrament. Tlie subject is 
both wide and obseure: see below, Nos. (5) and (6). 

There are, however, many ditticulties connected 
with the question of Anatolian marriage which 
must first be noticed briefly. 

The practice of marriage between such near re- 
lations as tather and daughter, mother and son, 
brother and sister, is often deseribed as eommon in 
Asia Minor, This disregard of the eonmon restric- 
tions on marriage is mentioned: usually as ehar- 
aeteristic of tribes or persons, ealled Magus, 
immigrant from Persia, and difhised over Cappa- 
docia, Phrygia, and Galatia, who retained during 
the Christian period their mysterious ritual, wor- 
shipped fire, refrained from slaying animals (thongh 
they employed other people to kill the animals 
whieh they required for food).* But we must be 
struck with the faet that, exeept as regards the 
worship of tire, we know that all the eharacteristics 
attributed to the Magusei are clearly marked in 
the Anatolian ritual. The mystie ritual of the 
Divine life eonsisted of a series of incestuous 
unions. The slaying of an animal for food was 
an impions act, and the impiety was punished in 
the ritual (§ IT] (9)), though the animal slain was 
eaten. Basil, who is one of our authorities about 
the Magnsiei, deseribes marriage by eapture as 
practised and not harshly judged by ordinary 
opinion in his own time.t Now, marriage by 
violenee 1s eharacteristic of the mystie drama, 

(2) Hierodorloi. — In this eonnexion another 
social fact must be noted, viz. eeremonial prosti- 
tution of the female /zerodouloi or slaves of the 
sanetuary. This eustom is known to have been 
widely praetised at the great eentres of Anatolian 
religion. Strabo mentions it at Nomana and other 
Eastern centres. In the West it was characteristic 
of Lydia generally ;¢ and the women who contri- 
Ibnted to build the grave of Alyattes were only 
employing in a saered purpose the money which 
belonged to the goddess. This duty was originally 
or theoretieally incumbent on all unmarried women 
for a season; but how far it was practieally acted 
on by people in general we have no means of deter- 
mining. During the Greeo-Roman period it seems 
{so far as the scanty evidence permits any judg- 
ment) to have heen earried into etfect by women 
of ordinary soeiety only in exceptional cases, on 
account of some special vow or some Divine eom- 
niund (given in dream or oracle), But, even in the 
most edueated period and soeiety, the custom, 
though donbtless regarded as a mark of supersti- 
tion and devotion to an un-Hellenic eult, was re- 


* Eusehius, Prep. Evang. vi. pp. 275, 279 (Viger); Basil 
Cies. Epist, 258: see an article (hy the present writer) in the 
Quarterly Review, vo). 186, No. 372, p. 425. 

t Quarterly Review, No, 372, p. 426; Basil, Epist. 270. 

{in Phrygia, compare, for example, a Roman inscription 
(ere-ted by a native of Pisidian Antioch), interpreted and 
printed correctly in Histor. Com. on Epistle to the Galatians, 


p- 201 (ineorrect in Kaibel, Jsepip. Gvat.Ltal. €tC. J NO. Jud, 


aul elsewhere), with Strabo, p 67% 


eognized and praetised in some eases as one of 
the duties of religion by women who apparently 
returned to their ordinary place in society after 
their term of serviee.* Apart from these devotees, 
the custom was praetised in later times by large 
numbers of women, slaves of the Hvcron, as a per- 
manent way of life. 

It might fairly be disputed whether that eustom 
belonged to the original Anatolian religion, or was 
part of the aceretion whieh gathered round it in 
the course of its development. Evidence does not 
exist to warrant 4 deeided opinion ; but the custom 
probably belongs to a more ‘advaneed’ and artificial 
state of society than the primitive Anatolian, and 
is to be ranked as belonging enly to its develop- 
ment. + This forms part of the ground on which 
rests our opinion that no trace of elevation can be 
observed in the history of that religion, but that its 
development is simply a degradation. The eustom 
is, undoubtedly, not in keeping with the simple 
type which we attribute to primitive Anatoha, and 
seems ineongruous with the institutions described 
in the following seetion. If we are right in this 
opinion, then the eustom would have to be regarded 
as one of the instanees of Oriental influence (like 
the horror of the swine in § IT] (6)), due to immigra- 
tion fron the East and long subjection to a sueees- 
sion of Asiatie monarchies. It is certainly an 
old-established part of the religion, going hack to 
the earliest days of Oriental influence; Imt we 
believe it is possible to go baek on fairly reliable 
evidence to an older stags in the history, when the 
wonien icrodouloi were of a diflerent eharacter, 
viz. guardians of the goddess and of her wor- 
shippers. 

(3) Women quards.—The myth of Herakles and 
the Lydian queen Omphale, in whieh the woinan 
wears the hero's arms, while he sits and spins under 
her eon:mand, takes us baek to the primitive tate 
of soeiety whieh is deseribed in a series of early 
Anatolian legends of the Amazons. Omphale and 
Herakles are obviously types of the Great Goddess 
and her companion or attendant god; and we re- 
member that the Lydian kings for live centuries 
boasted to be deseendants (2.e. representatives in 
orderly snecession) of the tirst priest-king Herakles. 
The tale of the hero Aehilles dressed as a woman 
and spinning in the family of Lykomedes 1s another 
example of the way in which Greek fancy worked 
up thit primitive custom: Achilles is a hero of the 
north eoast of Asia Miner and of some points on 
the Greek eoast. 

The Great Goddess, the proteeting and guarding 
mother of her people, had her attendant women. 
These were armed as warriors, and were eailed 
Amazons in Greek legend, where fantastic char- 
acteristies are assigned to them.t But that a real 
foundation lies under those fanciful tales is certain. 
We can dimly desery in primitive history the 
Amazons, the servants of the native Anatolian 
goddess, eontending, on the hanks of the Sangarios, 
against the immigrant Vhryges from Europe, 
among whom Priam fought as a young leader of 
the Western tribe.§ 

The women servants of the goddess are to be 
eonsidered as resembling her in part of her char- 
aeter as her active and armed ministre. In Ephesus 
they were the melissi or working bees, while the 


. *See Ramsay, Church in Rom, Emp. p. 397f.; Hist. Com. on 
Galatians, pp. 40, 201. | i rw 

+The present writer formerly erred in considering it to be 
a relic of the primitive stage in Anatolian religion ; the orderly 
analysis of that relizion, above given, shows that it belongs 
to its dezradation. Marriage was the original rnle, though 
with barbarous usages: promiscnity helongs to the stage of 
deterioration. ; ; 

t It is an interesting illustration of the view stated in § 11 
(7)and § VI(3), that the modern discoverer of the sex of the 


‘working hees, Jr: Warder, called them ‘true Amazons.’ 
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goddess was the qneen hee, The sexual side of 
the oelissei, dike in the bee and the priestess, is 
not developed : the manistre: therefore must have 
been young, and their term of service was part of 
their edueation. Evidenve has perished as regards 
the women servants of the goddess; but in all 
probability at the conclusion of their term of ser- 
vice they passed into ordinary society, and in the 
breiitindl of marriage went throuch the eeremonies 
above described, imitating the actions and fate of 
the coddess, The opinion stated by the present 
writer, that a number of those armed servants of 
the goddess are portrayed on the wall of the rovk- 
sanctuary at Boghaz-Keui,* has not been adopted 
hy recent scholars ; but the argument neainst 1t— 
the failure of any indication of the female forn: in 
the breast —has no force in view of the character of 
the wenistre as aetive guards, in whom the sexual 
type is so slightly develuped as to be imperceptible 
in their fully drapeal and armed forms. 

In the primitive Anatolian period the women 
ministre must be taken to have been real guardians 
of the voddess and agents of her government 
(which she exercised through her priest-king), true 
Amuzons or armed warriors. But history changed : 
the plateau becamea subject land ; soeiety, manners, 
and needs altered, and the rinistre neeessarily lost 
their original character. During this change we 
may beheve that their development into the slaves 
of the sanctuary, as we see them in the more de- 
veloped period, occurred. There was an element 
in the old ministre, hinted at in lecend, whieh 
eonld be intensified nnd systematized so as to 
transform them into the later Ateredoulot; but 
the primitive element was essentially different 
from the organized savagery of the time of the 
decradation, (2). 

(4) Selfanutilation. —The most remarkable ex- 
ample of the way in which the individual man 
imitated in his acts the life of the Deity, was in 
the practice of mutilation. The fate of the god, 
the consort of the Great Goddess, had hallowed the 
act; and it Was familar to all as part of the treat- 
ment prescribed by the Divine regulations for 
domesticated animals. Not merely was it prae- 
tised on oecasion of great religious festivals as a 
part of the ritual, not merely was it almost cer- 
tainly the prescribed and neeessary eondition, 
originally, for the priest who represented the god 
in the ritual; it was also often performed on 
themselves by individuals in a state of religious 
exeitement, induced by some crisis of their own life 
er of the country in which they lived. On the 
orivin of this ceremony, see § TT (7). 

This aet was olien to the vharacter of Hiellenie 
civilization and religion ; and was always regarded 
with horror and contempt by the tireek spirit as 
the crowning proof of the barbarity and vulyvarity 
of Anatolian superstition, as in the clttes of 
Catullus (whieh follows a Greek made). 

(5) Burial.—iIn a religion which taught, ex- 


plicitly or implicitly, that men are ehildren of the | 


Goddess-Mother, und at death return to the mother 
who hore them, it is natural that great sanctity 
should be attached to graves and ie ee rites. 
In fact the religion of the grave is the religion of 
the household, and lies at the foundation of re- 
ligion in general. The dead man, as heroized or 


deified, was represented under the form of the | 
Deity, and one of the commonest later types was | 


the Horseman-god, § LIE (4). 
This is an exceedingly wide subjeet ; and more 
ean be learned about it than about any other 
department of Anntolian religion. “The principal 
points may here be briefly stated. See also § 1X (1). 
The crave was conceived as the house or home of 
“Journal of Lt. Asiatic Society (ssh, py JAL: the relief is 
reprvluced by Perrot, Uistutre ide We 
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the decensedl ; and the word ofxos is sometimes 
applied to at im epitaphs. Hut, inasmuch as the 
dead man is now part of the Divine mature, more 
frequently the grave is conceived) as his temple. 
His rizht to the sole possession of it was puarded 


with jentons eare, for, if any unauthorized corpse 


i Se, Pa Fe » B 1 BS | Fc) “or 
ngriized by witcros 


gains eutrance, this intruder will share an the 
offerings and honours of the temple, and thus in 
the sodhead of the deceased (for the dead man’s 
godheadl consists practiedlly in the eultus and 
offerings paid to hin; a god unworshipped is a 
dead god). It is noteworthy that the sepulehral 
inseriptions guard far more carefully against in- 
trusien than agninst mere injury done to the 
tomb: injury can readily be repaired, but intru- 


| sion, if onee successful, is hardly reparahle,* 


Then the making of the ernve sand the ereetion 
of a tombstone was a dedication to the Deity ; and 
the epitaph on the grave was expressed often in 
the fori of a prayer (and, of course, a vow aceom- 
panying it) to the Deity with whom the dead 
verson was identitied, Even when a person, during 
Ms lifetime, prepared his own grave, he expressed 
the epitaph in the form of a prayer and dedication 
tothe Dery.¢ It was a duty whieh one owed to 
trod to make a vrave. 

Thus every Phrygian grave was alse a shrine or 
temple. Accordingly, there is no foree in the argu- 
ment, Which many writers have employed, that 
such a monument as the famous rel tured rock 
wich bears the dedication * to king Midas’ (MIAAT 
FANAKTES) was a eult-shrine, and therefore ean- 
not have been a sepulehral monument. In truth 
it was hoth. Similurly, some of the tumuli in the 
Phrywian land have probably autili¢urian purpose, 
being intended to serve as wateh-towers and rontd- 
marks. But they were, in all prohability, also 
sepulehral, It was desired to give them permanent 
miunetity, and this end was attained by the crave 
inside, with the religion attached to it. Probably 
it is not too bold to lay down the general princijde 
that the sanctity of a Jocality was generally, in the 
primitive Anatolian system, contitmed by the awe 
attaching to the grave-temple. That principle 
remains to a large extent in foree still. Sacred 
places are numerous all over the eountry ; and in 
almost every one the sacredness is conhrined by, 
or founded on, the awe attaching to the suppose 
rave of some saint or hero, The fact that the 
crave is often demonstrably fietitious (as when the 
hero is a mere myth, or has several graves in 
different places) shows how strongly the need Tor 
a grave in every holy place is still felt: by the 
Anatolian mind. The primitive enstom in Greece 
of burying in the house, consecrated and guarded 
the fiunily home. ¢ 

The essential parts of the grave-monument were 
an altar and a door; and the two typieal forms of 
vravestone in later Phrygian were developments of 
the altar and of the door. The former at Jeast 
retained the name, and is ealled ‘the altar’ in 
numberless inscriptions, On this altar-tombstone 
there is sometimes engraved, apart: fram the epi- 
taph (and even on a different side from it), we 
word ‘door’ (@ipa); and this custem obviously 


* Cities aml Bishoprice of Phryaia, i. pp. 06, 345 (n. 24). 

{ These statements, made at first in caxplanation of the 
identity in form, appearance, and general character between 
rave -monumeuts and stones recording a prayer and vow or 
dedieation, were controverted by Prot A. Kerte; tnt he has 
since published a stone whose inscription is purely a dedication 
to the od, except that at the end the dedicator adds the sepul- 
cheal form xa. iavts Jee, proving beyond question that the 
dedieatory stone Was at the same time the ,ravestene over bis 
inferdedl tomb. We are now agreed that this costem was ehar- 
actéristically Phrygian; bot the present writer sees fir more 
examples of it than Prof. Korte adinits. 

t See above, $ 1V (2); alwo Ranews, ‘Permanent Attachment 
of Religions Veneration to Speaial Sites in Asia Minor, pub- 
lighed) Jn Tranauctions of the Oriental Congress at Londen, 
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arises from the feeHng that a door was essential 
and must be indicated, even if only by a word. 
We have already seen that, in later grave-monn- 
ments, members which originally had a meaning 
were indicated by some part of their original form, 


and became mere conventional ornament. We 
mity suppose that the door was simply an essential 
part of the house or temple in which the dead god 
dwelt, while the altar was necessary for the living 
worshippers to lay their offerings on.* 

It was probably on the worship of the dead that 
the worship of Divine personal beings was built 
up. The dead parent links the family with the 
Invine nature. Any inexphteable misfortune or 
niisehance was often attributed by the Greeks to 
some neglect of this eult, and expiated by speeial 
attention to the dead. Amone the Greeks the 
special sacrilice to the dead hero took place on his 
birthday, and was ealled yevéowa or yevréP\ca quite 
as often as vexvova. Among Christians, on the 
contrary, the day of death of a martyr was ecle- 
brated as his dics natalis, birth into his true 
life. 

The enlt of the dead was therefore of prime im- 
portanee, and this applies as much to Grecce as to 
Anatoha. Here, too, the gods had set the ex- 
ample, whieh was to be followed in the case of 
men. The grave of Zeus, the grave of Achilles, 
and so on, formed an integral part of the equip- 
ment of their worship. The worship of the heroes, 
z.e. the Divine dead, bnuiked far more largely in 
Greek life and religion than would appear from a 
superficial survey of the literature. This is partly 
due to the faet that the cult of the dead was part 
of the half-submerged archaie religion, believed in 
by all, but not made prominent in public life. Dut 
even in the literature it is often evident, and must 
always be understood as the substratum on which 
all social life rests. 

(6) Brotherhoods and guilds. —TVi the ritual of 
the Mysteries was used as a sort of sacrament to 
consecrate or give the Divine sanetion to marriage 
and the other important steps in the family life of 
man, so that the family was united and constituted 
and maintained by Divine law, the same seems to 
have been the ease in the formation of assoeiations 
and unions wider than the family. Such groups 
played a highly important part in Anatolian 
society. Originally, in the simplest form of primi- 
tive society, there was probably only the one wider 
vroup, the village, united in the religion of the 
central sanctuary or Hieron [see (7)}. The ritual 
of the Mysteries (to use the later Greek name 
anachronistically) eonstitnted the bond to hold 
the village together. All were brothers, beeause 
all knew in the mystic ritual that they were the 
ehildren of the Great Mother. 

Sut as life and society became more eomplex, as 
towns beeame too large for a common bond of 
rituzl to hold them (while no common municipal 
bond existed, such as the Greek city otfered), 
groups of persons with eommon interests and pur- 


suits were formed, some as trade guilds, some for | 


other purposes. They are known under many 
names, Boukoloi, Korybantes, Ilymnodoi, Satyroi, 
ete.t but all were united in a common ritual; 
and an essential part of this lay in the common 


meal and the enp of whivh all partook. There can 


be no doubt that the ceremonial was similar to 
that of the Mysteries, and was of the nature of a 
saerament or religious eonsecration of the common 
tie, and yet no direet evidence ean be given, or is 
likely ever to be found. But the indirect evidenee 

* Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1884, p. 253; Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia, ip. f., ii, pp. 367, 395, 

t Céttes and Bishupries of Phrygia, i. p. 96 ff, ii. pp. 359, 630. 
See also the following note, and (among other places) Athen. 
Mitthet. 1899, p. 179f., wherd* thé priest Of,Dionysos! Kathe- 
geluon is head of a list of Boukoloi.) | 


i 
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| remain uncertain, 


seems conelusive : the most general name for the 
members of any association is symbiotar (‘those 
who live in association’), but the term synemystae 
is oeeasionally used as an equivalent ;* and this 
term seems conelusive, for it 1s inexplieable unless 
the symbiotat were united by the tie of the coim- 
mon mystie ritual, 

The nnity of the brotherhood or society was 
eonseerated, therefore, by the eommon meal and 
the common enp from whieh all drank: this was 
the ritual of the Mysteries, aeeording to the for- 
mula, ‘I ate from the tympanon: J drank from 
the kymbalon’; where the names of the saered 
instruments of the Mother-Goddess are given to 
the common dish and the common eup. The 
Christian idea of breaking a common loaf was 
perhaps peculiar to Christianity, and due to the 
direct institution of the Founder: the eommon 
meal of the pagan soeieties probably followed the 
usual practice of simple Oriental meals, in which 
each guest has his own loaf, thengh all eat from 
aecommon dish. But that eating from one loaf 
implies brotherhood is an old idea. 

(7) Government and administration.—The form 
of social organization which, in the historical 
period, was charaeteristic of Anatolia was the 
villave-system,t which is often eontrasted with 
the highly articulated and self-governing muni- 
cipality (rds) of the Hellenes. The people dwelt 
in groups of houses ealled villages: at the head of 
each village was a kumarch, who represented it to 
the supreme authority, which in the striet Ana- 
tolian system was the priesthood of the neighlour- 
ing temple (iepdv) as representative of the Divine 
power in huinan form. The government was in 
theoiy a theocracy: in practiee the priest (usually 
hereditary, according to some uncertain system of 
inheritance) or priest-dynast was autocratic, as 
speaking In the name of the Deity. One restrie- 
tion of lis power lay in the faet that intimation 
of the Divine will was often eonveyed to wor- 
shippers in dreams; but even in this case the 
interpretation of the dream usually required aid 
from the priesthood. ‘Beyond this there was no 
education, and no State, and probably little or no 
formal law.’ t 

In what relation this system, as we find it later 
in practical working, stood to the primitive Ana- 
tuhan system is uncertain. Jt shows obvious 
traces of development, in that the mother has 
heeome less prominent, and the male element 
mere important, This line of development was 
inevitable. Tmmigrant races were usually in- 
sutiieiently provided with women; and armed 
eonquerors must eertainly have eonsisted mainly 
of men. The conquering race, therefore, must 
take wives from the eonquered race; and the 
sveial position of women necessarily deterivrated 
when the conqnering caste was mainly men, and 
the women for the most part belonged to the sub- 
jugated people. In the earliest period there ean 
be little or no doubt that theoeraey was the ruling 
system; but the way in which it was worked, and 
the exact position of women in the priesthood, 
Further, we know that there 
were in early Anatolia imperial systems and great 
monarchies; but what was the relation in which 
they stood to the theucracy is obscure. We nay 
be confident that the Herakleid dynasty in Lydia 
ruled as priest-kings, each new king representing 
the sod Herakles, consort of the Great Goddess 
(as we see in the myth of Herakles and Omphale) ; 


* oi cuuBiotes xxi cuuuvotei, Where the two names are em- 
braced under the common article, and thus identified: see 
Ziebarth, Griech. Vereinsivesen, pp. 52, 206. The subject is 


treated more fully in Histor. Com, on Corinthians, § xrxi. fl, 
in the Eapositor, Dec. 1930, 

't wixuro-xaumdoe is the expression of Strabo, 
stor. Com,on Galttians, p. 40. 
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and it is probable that the inheritance passed in 
the female line, and the king reigned as eonsert of 
the heiress,” The natural inference that the same 
practice existed in the aneient empire of the cen- 
tral plateau, whose chief city was at Boghaz- Keni, 
and in the Jater kingdom of Tyana, is valueless, 
while we have no infurmation as to the relation of 
this chief priest-king to the priests of the man 
sacred centres throughout the land (each of high 
was, presumably, a small theocracy for its sur- 
rounding village or villages). The supposition that 
the empire consisted of a loose aggresate of separ- 
ate theveracies would rot account for the great 
size and imperial eharaeter of the city at Boghaz- 
Keni; and we are at present redueed to mere 
conjecture; but evidence is likely to be dis- 
covered, when the hieroglyphic inseriptions of 
the country are deciphered. 

(S) Household protegés.—A class of persons who 
are called in documents of the Roman period by 
various names, aluieoti, Opertoi, Upéuuara, Operrd, 
are frequently mentioned in Asia Minor. In the 
Roman period they are identitied almost com- 
pletely with foundlings, ie. infants exposed by 
their parents and brought up asa speeulation by 
strangers with a view to selling them for prolit ; 
such fonndlings were not peeuliar to Asia Minor, 
but known generally over the Empire, and re- 
seripts relating to them were issued by Vespasian, 
Titus, and Domitian for the provinee of Achaia, 
and by Trajan tor Bithynia,t and their status and 
rights formed a frequent subject for Imperial 
Jevislation. But in the inseriptions of Asia Minor 
these profegés are mentioned so frequently in 
Seiten (i as to prove clearly that under that name 
is included also some class of persons peculiarly 
charaeteristic of the country. they are venerally 
mentioned immediately after the children, and 
are sometimes distinguished from and mentioned 
before slaves, so that it is hardly possible to regard 
them as rerne, slaves born and broncht up in the 
household, although we would not deny that the 
term possibly may sometimes have that signifiea- 
tion. This ¢lass is at present of quite unknown 
character and origin, but probably it takes us 
back to a primitive custom — some Anatolian 
institution similar to, yet distinet from, the Roman 
ehentela, Ina Bithynian inscription, a husband 
and wife and their protectress (Upéyaoa nudy used 
as a noun) have a common tomb: all three have 
the same nomen, which the two @pézezara must 
have received from the proteetress ; but the two 
were not the children of the proteetress either by 
nature or adoption, for they were tree tu marry 
one another. The inseription, No. 36, in Cities 
and Bish. of Phrygia, shows a case in whieh a 
ehild had been exposed in aceordance with a 
dream and brought up by another person, and 
vet the parents retain seme rights over him. 
The tie uniting the protege and the protector was 
evidently a close and sacred] one; but the snb- 
ject is one for further investigation, and nothing 
positive can yet be Jaid down with regard to it. 

(9) Religious influences on sovial conditions. — 
While inunigration, war, and conquest are favonr- 
able to the male sex, it may conversely be assumed 


| 


that the high position of women and the influence | 


exercised by, and respect paid (o, the mother in 
the primitive Anatolian system, imply the long 
continuance of a peaceful condition amid a settled 
and, su to say, autochthonous people, such that 
the importanee of motherly care in) promoting 
sucial Hevélofinent had full opportunity to make 
itself thoronghly appreciated. 

In our brief survey of the prominent features of 


* The evidence is collected by Gelzer in RAern. Museo, 

XXX¥. p. S10 ff. (cf. xwx. pr. 5). 
t Pliny, Ep. ad Try. 65,0, CliP WL Lile fopebta) by y 
BViUiticgou i 
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the prinutive Anatolian religion, it his become 
Clear that this religion was originally a consecra- 
tion of the rules and practices which were useful 
and almost necessary in actual life. While it can 
not be proved in detail, yet all the evidence points 
to the conclusion, that in this religion the lite of a 
simple community was ordered and preseribed 
from birth to death in a series of religions formule 
for personal conduct, personal purity, relation to 
ethers in the family and the community, manage- 
ent ot the household and of avriculture and farm 
eceonomy. A yreat deal which, ino recent times, 
has ceased to be familiar to the poorest and the 
Jeast edneated elasses was, im that early time, 
enforced on all as obligatory religions ceremonial. 
In modern times this growing ignorance of the 
fundamental principles on which comfort, pro- 
priety, and happiness in Jife depend, is felt to be 
a serious danger dike among the most civilized 
woples, and in the Jess civilized thristian nations 
ike the Russian. It cannot be denied that the 
tendency of the Christian Church to concentrate 
teaching on theoretien! dogma and Church ritual, 
and to Jose hold on the praetieal household life 
of the people, has eontribnted to spread this iznor- 
ance by gradually allowing the ancient stock of 
practical household wisdom to fall into objivion, 
and sometimes even actively discouraging it as 
involved with superstition. 

We have Jaid little stress on the barbarous ele- 
ments in the Anatolian cultus, but have omitted 
thet or passed them over lightly. Partly this is dne 
tothe faet that in many cases they seem to result 
from degradation of the primitive religion, due to 
the intluenee of foreign conquerors and inimizrants, 
and accompanicd by a probable deterioration of 
the original people. In other eases the barbarous 
elements are original, and correspond to the equip- 
ments and surroundings of primitive Anatolian 
society: these might profitably be investigated 
with a view to acquiring a better idea of that 
society, but time and wide knowledge on the part 
of the investigator are required. 

The failure to develop the higher side of the 
Anatolian religion is doubtless due to many canses. 
The country was on the highway of armies, and 
the uncertainty and sullering consequent thereon 
were unfavouralle to orderly development, while 
the best and most spirited element. in the people 
Was most exposed to extermination under the 
sueeessive foretun conquerors. Nothing is more 
destructive to the highest qualities of human 
nature than the presenee of an entirely uncertain 
and enpricions, yet serious and ever dreaded, danger. 
In the succession of military conqnerors the inter: 
mixture of foreign religions elements was often 
bronght alwut in the worst way, viz. through the 
instrumentality of a rude, brutal, uneducated, and 
therefore superstitious Oriental soldicry, which had 
received not even nulitary discipline, 

The unquestioned and absolute domination of a 
scigeubiool was also unfavourable to development. 
The element of propheey, in the sense of becoming 
sensitive to the Divine will and interpreting it with 
reference to contemporary events, was recognized, 
but seems to have fete kept entirely nnider the 
control of the official priesthood, Moreover, the 
succession of priests in Anatolia was largely or 
altogether hercditary (according to unknown roles 
of inheritance): this inerensed the cast-iron and 
unprogressive nature of priestly rule. Tf, ns seems 
probable, the chicf priest in early times had to be 
a eunuch, that must have further delnsed the 
eharacter of the priesthood. Thus there was no 
opportunity for the growing wisdom of the national 
mind to declare itself, sinee the nation outside the 
priesthood seems to have been given over lo ipnor- 
poled tug practicalealavery : or, rather, there was 
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probably no nation and no national life, but merely 
a congeries of villages. 

IX. History AND CHRONOLOGY.—(1) Develop- 
ment of the Anatolian Religion in history. — lt 
would he impossible in this place to treat even in 
outline the development of the Anatolian religion. 
The development was different in every region, 
varying according to the diverse historical vicissi- 
tudes and suecession of immigrants and conquerors 
in each; and the subject would thus be a very 
complicated one. Moreover, as revards no single 
recion has even any attempt been made to eollect 
and classify the extremely scanty evidence. We 
can merely quote a very few examples of the 
process, 

In north-eastern Phrygia the Gauls settled 
during the 3rd eent. B.c. They found there the 
ancient Phrygian worship of Cybele and Attis. 
In many instances we can prove that the Gauls 
adopted the religion of the Jand, in accordance 
with the ancient belief that every Jand has its 
own deities, whose power is supreme there (cf. 2 K 
17°), The religions types on the Galatian coins 
are entirely either Phrygian or Graeco-Roman, the 
latter character coming in later. The marriage 
ceremony in the one recorded instance was of the 
Anatolian re this imstanee belongs to the 
family of a chief probably of the 2nd cent. B.c., 
and the noble families were doubtless more ready 
to change their religious customs than the com- 
mon people ; but Gaulish tribes would follow their 
chiefs. 

It is, however, beyond doubt that the Gauls 
introduced some modification into the old worship. 
The Gallic spirit and temper undoubtedly int 
some impression on the eharacter of Phrygo- 
Gialatie religion. For example, we know that at 
Pessinus, one of the chief centres, where the spirit 
of the ancient religion continued deminant and 
little affected by Iellenism until the latter half of 
the first century after Christ, an arrangement was 
made about B.C. 160, whereby half of the plaees in 
the college of priests were appropriated te the 
Gauls and half left to the old priestly families. t 
We ean, however, say little with any confidence 
about the Celtic clement in the Phrygo-Galatic 
religion. That the Gauls retained the use of the 
Celtic Janeuage as Jate as the 4th cent. after 
Christ is certain, but how far they imposed it on 
the old Phrygian subject-population is uncertain. 

But, when we go further back in the history of 
Phrygia, we find that the Phrygians themselves 
were immigrants from Europe, who adupted the 
religion of the native population. The Mother- 
Goddess was seated in the land before the Phrygians 
entered it; and mythology retained the memory 
of the contest between the immigrants and the old 
religion with its women- guards, the Amazons.{ 
Che Phrygian conquerors adopted the worship of 
Cybele, probably imposing their own language on 
the mixed population. But there is no trace in 
mythology that the women-guards were retained 
in the Phrygian system; and we may probably 
attribute to this crisis the strengthening of the 
innle element in the Divine idea, and the intro- 
duction ot the worship of the God-Thunderer (1lel- 
Jenized as Zeus Bronton) or the Gord-on-the-Car, 
Benni or Benneus,§ into the Phrygian worship. 

On the other hand, a special mode of burial was 
retained among the priests of the Phrygian land, 
evidently the old priestly usage. They were placed 
upright on a rock,|) whereas in the rock-graves that 


* See the following footnote. 
t On this point and on the whole subject, see a fuller discus- 
sion in Histor. Com. on Galatians, pp. 66f., SOff., 131 ff. 
t Iliad, iii. 184-190 : see above, $ VIII (3). 
$ Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1882, p. 123; 1887, p. 511 f. 
Nic. Damasc. in Dindorf, Hist. Gree. Min. i. p. 152: pre- 
punably the corpse was put in a pit in the rock. 


remain in the country of the Phrygian kings this 
custum was evidently not followed. 

In these two eases we have types of what must 
have ocenrred in the many conquests of parts of 
the country by immigrant races. There was no 
attempt to exterminate or expatriate the old 
jreople and religion. The conquerors took part 
of the land—sometimes one-third was recognized 
as the proper proportion—and shared in the estab- 
lished religion along with the ancient worshippers ; 
but they aflected the enltus more or less, and im- 
parted to it some part of their own nature. 

(2) Loeal diversity in Anatolian Religion. — 
While we have necessarily directed attention 
mainly to the common character of religion over 
the whole of Asia Minor, it must be clearly under- 
stood that this community of character was not 
complete, but that there were great local diversi- 
ties, which cannot here be properly estimated. 
For example, the East Anatolian religion of the 
warlike goddess at Komana, who was identified 
by the Romans with Bellona, shows a marked 
diversity from the true Anatolian type; but this 
is probably to he attributed to racial difference. 
More warlike and barbarous tribes pressed in from 
the east of the Euphrates (see § I (3), above), and 
superinduced a new stratum of religious ideas and 
rites which belonged to their own tribal character. 
Similarly, in southern Thrace the Orphic ritual 
shows a character approximating on one side to 
the Phrygian, but also revealing elearly a ditter- 
ent racial character, viz, that of more barbarous 
tribes aceustomed to eat raw flesh, and giving to 
this custum a place and a consecration in their 
religion. This, however, is a large subject. 

(3) Chronology. — As to the age to which we 
are carried lack before we reach the Bea 
Anatolian worship in its uncontaminated form, it 
is not possible to make any positive estimate. 
The earliest stage in its development that is 
attested by external evidenee is probably found 
in the subjects portrayed in the rock-sculptures of 
Boghaz- Keui, which are commonly dated some- 
where in the second millennium before Christ. 
Sut there we are already face to face with a stage 
of contamination with the religion and cultus of a 
people from the east or north-east (perhaps in 
some degree also from the south-east)—a people 
who superimpose a new and incongruous stratum 
of religious, social, and governing ideas on the 
primitive forms. 

Nor is it certain by any means that the Boghaz- 
Keui stratum was the first stage superimposed on 
the primitive religious foundation. Those sculp- 
tures are of such a highly complex character that 
they have as yet resisted all attempts at a com- 
plete solution; and none of the attempts at a 
partial explanation has commanded genera] appro- 
bation among scholars. For practical purposes the 
sculptures are still a mere nddle; and hence we 
have been unable in this study to make any use, 
except in a few superficial details, of these earliest 
and most elaborate religious records of Anatolia. 
But the very fact that they are so complicated and 
obscure furnishes probably a sufficient proof that 
they are not the records of a simple cultus, but 
of one which had already passed through a com- 
plex process of development and contamination. 

Thus we are reduced to the study of the de- 
velopment from the inside—a method always 
unsatisfactory, because subjective and liable to 
become fanciful, but specially unsatisfactory on 
the chronological side, for only contact with ex- 
ternal facts wives any marks of time. In the 
development we are struck with the tenacity 
with which primitive characteristics were retained, 
readily distinguishable from the added elements ; 
and the primitive character seems autochthonous, 
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springing from the land, stimntated by its atmo- 
sphere, and imposing its character in some degree, 
more or less, on every new people or religion that 
entered the land. 

The character of the plateau marks it ont as an 
early home of human culture. The soil is fertile, 
the evountry is level and little expused to danger- 
ous animals, and in certain districts, where water 
is naturally abundant, cereals are naturally pro- 
duced in sutlicient quantity to furnish regular food 
to an early race of men. The art of agriculture 
was there taught almost by Nature herself, who 
thus revealed herself as mother and teacher of her 
people. ‘The art of irrigation was also taught 
there by the same kindly mother: in some places 
it is su easy that the life-giving stream, tlowing 
from: n great heaven-sent spring (§ 1V (3)), seenis 
to invite men to divert and distribute its waters. 
The art, when once begun, was readily extended, 
and a country, which 1s now almost entirely un- 
eultivated, and part of which is loosely indieated 
on Kiepert’s map as désert sale, is shown by the 


remains to have supported many towns and eities | 


in early times.” Step by step, and precept upon 
precept, the Goddess-Mother, the Thesmophoros 
of the Bwotian plain and the Athenian plain (see 
LB, § 11), edueated her people; and showed them 
how to make the best of the useful animals, swine, 


ox, sheep, and goat, and later also of the horse, | 


by proper nurture and caretul treatment and 
breeding. 
wave remains for us in that Anatolian religion of 
which some faint outline has been traced in the 
preceding prges. 

If our view is correet, it is obvious that in a 
hetter Knowledge of the Anatolian worship les 
the key to an extremely early stage of liunmian 


development ; and that this religion has to he | 
| character ; Themis hecomes a Hellenie conception. 


compared with the most primitive stages of the 
known ancient religions of the east Mediterranean 
lands. As a rule, even the most ancient Seniitie 
cults are known to ns chiefly in a consider- 


ably developed stage; and the Anatolian religion | 


takes us behind them. In that land true religious 
development was arrested by eauses at which we 


might guess; and the primitive revelation of the | 


Mother-troddess found no prophets and seers to 
carry it to completion : see § VIIT (9). 


B. TE HELLENIC RELIGION.—Im studying the 
development of thought in the strietly Greek lands, 
we are inevitably carried back to an ancient form 
of religion there prevalent, which presented a 
marked similarity to the simple primitive Ana- 
tolian eultus. The extent ant the himits of the 
similarity eannot be determined with our present 
knowledye. But everywhere, in attempting to 
eomprehend the developed Hellenic religion, one 
finds that it rests on this substratum of deep 
religious feeling, whieh sometimes was hardly 
nrticniate, and in that ease was often rather looked 
down upon as superstition and éeaidacpovia (Ae 17%) 
by the more educated and philosophic minds, 

1. EARLY GREEK RELIGION.—lrequent  refer- 
enees occur in Herodotus to an older Greek or 
Pelasgzian religion ditlerent in eharacter from the 
relivion of which he conceived Homer and Ilesiod 
to be the organizers (11. 53). Arendia he believed 
to contain more of the Pelasgian character than any 
other part of Greeee. Precisely in Areadia and the 
adjoining parts of the Peloponnesus, the strongest 
traces of such a pre-Hellenic religion are shown 
in the deseription of Pansanias.  Aecording to 
Herodotus (ii. 53), the gods of that old religion 


* The ‘ nomadtization’ of Asia Minor has been the chief cause 
of the present desolation: see Jmpresstons of Turkey, p. 103, 
and the paper already quoted iu Geographical Jvurnal, Sept. 
1002. 
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had no names and no images. The meaning of 
this statement is that statues (a@ydaAueara) in the 
Inter sense were not used. Syinbols of various 
kinds, however, existed in’ greater number and 
Variety perhaps in Arcadia than in other parts of 
tireece ; but Herodotus, who was spenking of the 
anthropomorphizing tendency in religion, would 
not cull those rude and non-human embodiments 
a@ya\para, Epithets of a more veneral character 
were attached to these vods, but not proper indi- 
vidnal names: among these epithets we may 
reckon ‘the Great God or Gods’ (dds peyraras, 
Beal péyiora), ‘the Pure tivds” (Got xa@apor), ‘ the 
t:vod God or Genins | (ayatds Gebs or éaiuzwy), ax well 
as ‘the lropitiated Gods’ (@eot peddyia), ‘the 
Revered Ones’ (Newvad), ‘the Kings’ (dvaxres). 

In this religion the worship ot the Earth-Gaddess 
Appears in various aspects. She is sometimes the 
physien! conception, but more generally is con- 
eeived in a more moral aspeet, as the orderly 
harmonious mareh of physical phenomena, under 
such epithets as Thenuas, Harmonia, ete. ‘This 
order Is an avenging power that punishes all 
offence ayainst itself: it is then Pranidike, Adra- 
stela, Nemesis, ete. It is also connected with 
happiness, wealth, and prosperity, and the god- 
dess is then Tyche, Chryse, ete. The voddess is 
often accompanied by a male genius or deity, 
described as her husband or brother or attendant 
oreluid. He appears as the dyaé@és daizwy, the pro- 
tecting hero, or the genins of fertilizing power. 

Traces of this religion may be found in most 
murts of Greece: in Attica, in Burotiny and the 
Northern islands, as well as in the Peloponnesus, 
The goddess is akin in nature to the Italian Bore 
Dea. Ut is a pre-Vellenie religion, but it has 
tueh of the Greek spirit about it. The deities 
have in many cases as much of moral as of pliysical 


The relation of sueh older forms of belief to che 
true Hellente religion is well given) by .isehylus 
(Memen. UH) in dus history of the oracle at 
Delphi, where the gradnal change from the first 
Gua to the latest Apollo is clearly shown, No 
contliet is there said to take place, but the older 
religion merges in and is recognized by the later, 
so that the purely physical conception of the 
Karth (Gaia) is moralized and harmonized into 
Themis, and Themis is elevated into the highest 
Hellenie type, Phabus Apollo, through the inter- 
tediate stage Phebe, who is evidently a mere 
deviee to facilitate the transition in sex, as the 
god Phasbus inhtrits in right of his sister Pheebe. 
On the other hand, -Esehylus (lgasmemnon, 178 tl) 
deseribes the relation of the Hellenic Zeus to the 
older dynasty as that of a conqueror and almost a 
destroyer. 

‘These passages are important as showing that 
the Bical always retained the recollection of a 
certain succession and development in religion, 
and oecasionally they connect it—and in our view 
rightly —with the snecession of races in’ Greece, 
where the later conquered without destroying the 
older. 

The development of the Earth-Goddess into 
Themis was exactly paralleled by that of the older 
Demeter into Demeter Zhesmophoros, ‘the intro. 
ducer of thesmot’ (@ec nol, ordinances’), whois known 
chietly in Beeotia, the plain of Athens, and Paros, 
The agricultural idea lies at the bottom of her 
ehicf festival at the time ot the autumn ploughing 
and sowing. Tint that fundamental reference was 
merged in another idea, viz. the analogy between 
the continuation of the human family and the 
operations of agrieulture.” The goddess ‘Thesmo- 

"Ct. Soph. dip. Tur, 90; Esch. Sept. 753, Eurip. 
Phan. 1s, etc.; also the old Attic legal formula et’ ajere 
sa.bur yrrgmr. See A, $ VI(2), (3). 
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phoros founded and presided over soeial order, 
iamily life, the functions of women, and the birth 
of children; marriage was the ehief thesmos,* ant 
the priestess Thesmophoros gave some instructions 
to newly married couples. A Hellenie toueh les 
in the eustom of giving prizes to the most beauti- 
ful women in Areadia, and apparently also at 
Thermopyle.t Here two great Ilellenie ideas, 
love of beauty and liking for the competitive 
principle, are united in the developed form of the 
rites; but the goddess whose festival was thus 
honoured was Elensinia and not the more primitive 
Thesmophoros. 

The resemblanee of this Demeter Thesmophoros 
to the outlines of the Anatolian Mother-Goddess, 
as it has been traced in the earlier part of this 
article, is too obvions to need any words; and 
Herodotus points out (ii. 171) that the Yhesmo- 
phorva yites were formerly practised by the lelas- 
gian women of the Peloponnesus, but perished 
when the Dorians eonquered the country, except 
m Areadia, where the primitive population and 
ritual remained. Moreover, the worship of the 
goddess Thesmophoros was confined to women 
(whieh markedly distinguishes her worship from 
that of the Eleusinian Demeter), and swine were 
sacrificed to her by throwing them alive into holes 
in the ground. These are very primitive eharacter- 
istics, and show that the eult of this goddess had 
not been developed so innch as that of the Elen- 
sinian goddess, who is in the myth marked as an 
Immigrant with a long history of growth out of her 
Pelassian germ. 

Pansanias is sometimes inelined to identify those 
earlier coneeptions with Ielenie deities. He feels 
that ‘the Good God’ must be Zeus; Imt about 
the nature of the two Anaktes he expresses douht, 
which proves that he was strnek by some marked 
difference between them and the two Diosenri. In 
short, the Greeks felt that those gods whom they 
counted older, and sometimes called Pelasvian, 
were different from their own gods, and yet closely 
related to them. The suceession is sometimes de- 
serihbed as the inheritance of child from parent, 
sometimes as the acqnisition by vietor from van- 
qhished and even exiled gods. Those old deities 
were not in harmony with the later Hellenie gods ; 
there beJonged to the older a graver, sterner, and 
more solemn cliaracter ; yet there were implicit in 
them the germs of the double Mellenie eonception 
of Olympian and Chthonian deities, on which see 
§ V, helow. 

The conservatism with which, as a rule, the old 
eult-ideas were preserved in Greece and allowed a 
eertain scope alongside of the later, give great lis- 
torical importance to the study of Greek religion. 
Often the institutions of a bygone age retained a 
rehigious existence long after they had disappeared 
from actual] society. 

H. GREEK RELIGION AND GREEK LAw.—That 
early religion was practically eoextensive with the 
whole circle of public and private life. Religion 
was the only sanction which originally existed to 
enforce a custom or strengthen an institution ; re- 
hgion impressed these on the people by constituting 
them into solemn rites binding on all. When in 
the development of the Hellenie system political 
institntions grew and law became a power, the 
legal sanction to some extent replaced the religions 
sanction. 

ne by one the varions branches of duty between 
menibers of the State were taken into the circle of 
Jaw. In earlier times tlis was often done under 
the adviee and approval of the oraeles (especially 


* Odyssey, XXiil. 296, Acerpow weaxiod Geruev, is a faint echo of 
the religions idea. 

t Hesychius, s.v. TuAasidess ; “Athenwus, xiii, 90, p. 609. 

} Pausanias, vin. xxxvi. 5. 
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the Delphic). One set of duties after another was 
formulated as a branch of public law sanctioned by 
stated punishments and penalties. In various eases 
the old form was continued alongside of the later, 
and the offender against a law was not merely 
mnished legally, but was also formally eursed, 7.¢. 
aide over to the punishing care of Heaven. The 
Court of Areopagus in Athens well exemplifies the 
gradual transfurmation of the religious into the 
legal sanction, with the religions forms persisting 
to some extent alongside of the legal. 

Bnt the old sanetion in its primitive form con- 
tinued to reign in the eircle of family duties and 
rights, the duty of ehildren to parents and of the 
younger to the older, the right of children to pro- 
tection and eare at the hands of their parents, of 
the poor to the eharity of the rieher, and of the 
stranger to hospitality. It was the Hrivnyes, the 
old vague eoneeption of the avenging power of 
nature, older almost than the conception of per- 
sonal gods, who pumshed any infraction of those 
duties and rights.* Here «a conception akin to the 
primitive one reigned in the developed Hellenic 
thoneht. The Erinnyes of the father, of children, 
of the poor, protected their rights and pumished 
the violator ; in other words, punishment was left 
to Divine action, and rarely interfered with by 
human Jaw. Even the inviolability of the oath is 
described by Hesiod as protected by the Lrinayes, 
who punished bad faith alike among gods and 
men.t 

In the sphere of international Jaw, heralds 
went between States as Divine officials (xnpuxes 
‘Epuod). A species of international custom, not 
formulated into law in the strict sense, was re- 
cognized as existing between IeHenic States, but 
not between Greeks and barbarians ;¢ but it was 
considered to be Divine or unwritten law, it de- 
pended on the conscienee and feeling of the indi- 
vidusl State, and was regarded by some more than 
others. By the religions, however, it was con- 
sidered more binding than the formal laws. § 

Thus religion continued to be a sort of eompletion 
of pnblic law. Where the latter was insuthcient or 
inapplicable, or beyond the reach of the sutterer, the 
religious sanction was invoked in the form of a 
eurse. Especially, international obligations were 
guarded by little more than the religious sanction, 
Any idea of Hellenie unity whieh existed had heen 
the ereation of religion ; and the rights of even the 
Greek stranger or traveller, much more of the non- 
Greek, were almost wholly left to religion. Law 
was mostly confined to the relations between one 
citizen and another; and im the cases where (as in 
Athens) it tonehed the relation of a resident 
stranger to citizens, the stranger nist be repre- 
sented by a citizen, and could not himself have 
any standing before the Jaw. Similarly, the 
traveller was under the protection of the gods of 
the read. 

IW]. Tne ELEMENTS OF IELLENIC RELIGION.— 
Beyond other traceable but Jess important intl- 
ences, three forces pre-eminently are to be distin- 
guished in the history and formation of Hellenie 
religion. There was, first, that above-described 
pre-Hellenic cultus in the Greek lands, to which 
we may, like the Gireeks themselves, apply the 
naine Pelasgian: that cultus had certainly a very 
strony resemblance to the primitive Anatolian 
worship, and we have freely used eertain obviously 
primitive ceremonies of the Greek lands as evidence 
of the eharaeter of the old Anatolian religion. 


* Iliad, ix. 454, 567, xv. 204; Odyss. xiv. 57 compared with 
xvii. 475, The names of the Erinnyes ag personal beings are of 


later origin : the very plural is a development. 

t Op. 802; Theog. 221. 

t zosvos tus” EAA woos véecas: vourSoutva “EAAyou: xowa tay EAAy ee 
Vofuee OY Dixie; ef Thue, ii. 59, iv. 97, etc. 

Qi aypard Yoo, eyperte vousue, Soph. Ant. 454. 
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Tuto the question whether it sprend from Anatolin 
into Cireece, as so many later religious impulses 
did, we shall not enter, though it may be pointed 
out that the Greeks believed themselves to have 
derived some very charaeteristic carly forms of 
tireek cult from Crete, whieh in its turn was 
eertainly connected with and influenced by Asia 
Minor. 

There was, in the second place, the iniluence 
exercised by surrounding nations on early Greek 
history and religion. Ouly one side of this intlu- 
enee can be considered here, viz. the Oriental. 
Pnder the name of Oriental may be ineluded all 
inthuence which came from Asia Minor during the 
period commonly called historieal, as well as all 
traces of Phanician or other strictly Asintic in- 
fluenee. There was certainly great importance 
attaching to this intlnence; yet its true Skimabs 
mast be noted. Tt did not make Greek ideas, but 
was simply the raw material out of which the 
Greek mind drew part of its growth. The Greek 
mind, with its eayer, ardent curiosity, learned from 
all its neivlbours, and most of all from the most 
advanced ncizhbours, 

In the third phice, there was that special quality 
and tendeney of the Hellenie mind, a unique and 
exquisitely delicate element, whieh selected and 
moulded, moderated und regulated, mixed and 
added life to, the food whieh it) absorbed from 
the experience and the aequirements of various 
other nations. That spirit of Hellenism stood in 
such obvious relations to the peentiar geographical 
and other external conditions of trrecee, that some 
writers regard it as absolutely produeed by them. 

But, in our view, there was a eertain innate in- 
tellectual character in the formed tsreek mind, 
which enabled them to see in nature what no other 
race could see, and to use opportunities as no other 
tnee could have used them. The spirit of HeNenism, 
it is true, was fostered by the geographical condi- 
tions, and could have acquired Fos in no other 
land. tt needed just those peculiar relations of sea 
and Jand to foster and strengthen it ; it was, like 
the most delicate and exquisite of Hellenie god- 
desses, born on the sea, not on the land; but that 
sea must be the -Egean, the path and the roadway 
of the Greek peoples, which united the Creek 
lands instead of estranging and separating them 
{as other seas seemed to do). 

One of the most noteworthy forms in whieh the 
strong Hellenic appreciation of individual person. 
ality and rights (without much feeling of individual 
duty) showed itself was the love of competition 
and prizes, ‘The individual Helene trained himself 
to the highest piteh attainnuble in) eompetition 
with his fellows, wnd his eagerness was stiunulated 
by the prize of victory. The prize, in the true 
fellenie idea, was simply the vietor’s garhund, the 
recognition by his peers that he dau won the 
victory. In the early stages of Hellenism the 
were honour of vietory was hardly suflicient to 
tempt the competitive ardour without prizes of 
values; and when in later times the Hellenie vanes 
were introduced in the Asintie cities, 1t was Che 
custom there to give valuable prizes (@éuara) ; while 
even the Hellenic contests in that later time were 
made practically valuable by privileges and money 
eas from the victor’s own State. Only in the 
fullest blooin of the Hellenic spirit were the honour 
and crown sufficient to attract all THellenes. 

Many religious eeremonies were moilitied or de- 
veloped by the introduction of such competitions, 
While the barbarisin of primitive funeral rites was 
developed by the Romans into gladiatorial com- 
bats, it was developed among the Greeks into the 
system of funeral sports and prizes. The crown 
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every worshipper at Olympia, was by the Hellenes 
piven as a prize to the vietor in a competition, 

The view, then, which we take is that the char. 
acter of trreck religion arose in the country, and 
sprang from the Greek venins, which took into 
itself, assimilated, and gave new life and character 
to elements gathered from its own past and front 
every race with which the Greeks came in contact, 
so far as those races offered anything worth learn- 
ing; but in this process the Greek spirit, so long 
as its bloom and vigour lasted, only vrew more and 
nore intensely Tfellenic, The more the Greeks 
learned from Phoenicians or Phrygians, the more 
unlike them they became. tn many of the Hellenic 
deities there is a certain Oriental clement, but how 
utterly different in character and spirit is) the 
Hellenie Aphrodite from a Phuenician yoddess. 
Although Aphrodite, as she was worshipped in the 
eultus of the Greeks, bore strony traces of the 
ugly, gross, material Orientulisin, and though 
Pheenician elements in origin can be assigned to 
her more eonfidently than to any other Greek 
deity, yet the Hellenic genius is almost more 
conspicnons in the graceful, exquisite, smiling 
Aphrodite of the Zed than in any other Greek 
deity. The Greek spirit could make her beautiful 
without making her moral in the modern sense. 

VV. ‘bak Growth or TWELLENtC RELIGION,— 
(1) Continuity of development. Vhe Hellenic re- 
ligion which was built on that older Greek founda- 
tion had in itself little of true religious character 
and depth. Tt was in many ways a beautiful 
development of artistic feeling, harmony, and 
grouping, instinet with the Hellenic sense of indi- 
vidual rights and liberty, and indissolubly inter- 
twined with the political institutions of the free, 
self-voverning, progressive tireck City-Stute. ‘The 
eity was the highest creation of the Ilellenic 
venius, with its free institutions and its education 
ot the individual man; and the Hellenic religion 
was the ideal counterpart of the Hellenic city. 

But, when we try to seund the real religions 
depths of the Greek nature, we must go to the 
worship of the dead or of the sacred stones (the 
Hernva), or the mystie worship of the deities of 
the old Pelasgian type. Yet the difference be- 
tween the old relizion and the formed Helleme 
worship does not amount to absolute opposition. 
The later grew ont of the earlier by a simple pro- 
cess of easy development. No detinite and unvary- 
ing line divides the older gods of Greece from the 
properly Ilellenie gods. “There is hardly one of 
the latter who has not also in some distriet, or on 
acconnt of some aspects of his worship, a place 
among the former. 

2) (rrowth of mythology.—Vhe old personages of 
myth and religion continued to wequire new mein 
ing and character amid the historical vicissitudes 
of the people. Just as among the (rermanic and 
Scandinavian tribes the oll Aryan tales took on a 
Christian character in their later development, so 
the old pre-Hellenic Divine personalities bear the 
impress of later history, or (to vary the metaphor) 
formed eventres round which the Noating behefs 
and facts of later times gathered. ‘lus the name 
of Zeus goes back to the primitive Aryan stock, 
but he eame to be the bearer of new thonghts and 
ideals in the Hellenie mind. To admit that Cad- 
nis represents a Phoenician element: in Greek 
history does not necessarily imply that Cadmus 
must be a Phosnician name. ‘To take a typieit 
ease of a markedly late development: As the 
Oriental seclusion of women began to spread 
among the treeks in general, the familiar use 
of boys and inale favourites in domestic service, 
with the vices that accompanied this custom, 
begame veneral. Ag was invariably the ense, a 
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found, and Gcanymedes beeame the mythical repre- 
sentative of the new custom in all its worst 
features. But, while one recognizes this, one 
may carry back the history of the mythic figure 
Ganymedes much further, and see in him one of 
the numberless local impersonations of the fresh- 
ness and bloom of nature, the Good Genius who 
came from heaven and returns again to it, 

The old legends can be traced in Greece in 
never-ceasing transformations. They appear in the 
Lyrie poets ina very ditlerent form trom what they 
bear in Homer; and the Tragic poets take them 
and again remodel them, while in Pausanias we 
find occasional traces of local forms diflering from 
all the literary embodiments. The Odysseus of 
Homer is not the Odysseus of Sophocles. But 
the inference, which has sometimes been drawn, 
that the Tragic poets did not know the Homeric 
puems in the form in which we possess them, has 
no validity. The Lyrie and the Tragic poetry 
represent a deeper phase—certainly a very difler- 
ent phase—of thought and religion from the Epic ; 
and those later poets treated the myths as their 
poetic or dramatie property, and read in them or 
into them the thoughts of their own time. 

(3) Polytheism and the Hellenic unity.—The older 
Greek religion, as we have seen, was comyprra- 
tively simple. There was not a large number of 
gods worshipped in any one district. But the 
conception and names of the Divine beings varied 
in ditlerent distriets to some degree. Though 
fundamentally the same, the idea of ‘the God’ 
tended in eaeh district to assume sume of the 
special character of the people, and to run through 
a special kind of development according to the 
suceession of immigrant tribes or the varying ex- 
perience of the original tribe. New religions 
eoneeptions eame in with new tribes. The special 
deity of eaeh raee refleeted in his nature the 
whole history of his people. The power of each 
deity was confined to his own district and the 
circle of his own worshippers. 

But the idea of Hellenie unity became a politieal 
force, founded on a religious basis and strengthened 
in the literary development of the country. This 
unity was merely ideal, and never became a politi- 
cal reality : it was a power whieh exerted a certain 
influence on events: it was an end which some 
persons saw dimly before them in the distanee. 
The Delphic Oracle was to some extent guided by 
that ideal in the leading which it gave to the 
Greek States when they consulted it; but its 
influence was never directed to modify the char- 
acter of local or tribal religion. It always sup- 


ported the established eustoms of eaeh State. | 


jut it favoured uniformity by introdueing new 
gods (rvédypnaro) into almost every city of Greece : 
e.g. Aphrodite, Dionysos, Demeter, and Kora 
were all introdueed at Erythrie by oracles from 
Delphi. Thus the loeal religions tended towards 
a common type by adopting each other's gods. * 
Political or social unity, to the ancient mind, 
could exist only through common religion. Those 
who worshipped different gods and practised hostile 
religious rites couk! have no unity. Therefore, as 
a Hellenic ideal unity grew, the varying religions 
of the various States composing that unity could 
not be felt as essentially different from or really 
hostile to one another. If there was an ideal 
nnity in the political sphere, there must neeessarily 
he an ideal unity in the religious sphere ; and the 
gods of one Hellenie State were reeounized as gods 
by the others. Those gods quarrelled with one 
another, as brothers and sisters quarrel, or as the 
llellenic States warred with one another. But 
the States met in the common recognition of the 
Hellenie deities. Especially the four great Pan- 
* vouos roAtas, Xen. Mem, IV. 3016) Dem. Mids § 51, 


Hellenic games— Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, 
and Isthmian—formed peaceful meeting-places for 
all Hellenes, where religion kept the peace and all 
celebrants felt the benign influence of the Hellenic 
gods. 

(4) Formation of the Hellenie Pantheon.—But 
when all the various gods whe obtained Van- 
Ilellenie recognition were tlus set side by side, 
the religious consciousness demanded some theory 
of the relation between them. Various theories, 
in which a religions system was built up, came 
intu existence. But out of these the great unifying 
forces, literature and the Delphic Oracle, formed 
a generally recognized Pantheon. No two ex- 
pressions of that system are preeisely the same, 
Different writers conceived it with slight varia- 
tions, but the general tyye is clear. The coneep- 
tion of a househvld, as it were, consisting of twelve 
great deities is found in several parts of Greece ; 
but it was far from being nice and the twelve 
seleeted were not everywhere the same. Again, 
in no district did the Hellenic Pantheon corre- 
spond exactly te the actual popular religion. 

Everywhere both literary and popular concep- 
tions tended towards a eommon form, which had 
its root in the popular mind and the popular 
ideas. It was the great poets who most of all 
gave shape to it. and made it familiar over the 
whole country and in the Greek colonies. Ilence 
the popular Greek idea that the Hellenic religion 
was the creation of Homer and IMlesiod had a 
certain truth. They beyond all others gave ex- 
pression to the popular tendencies, and were the 
chief instruments in moulding the recognized, or, 
as one might almost eall it, the ‘orthodox ~ Greek 
Pantheon. 

(5) Phe Hellenic Religion an ideal,—This common 
religion, which we shall continne to term = the 
Hellenic religion, must be earefully distinguished 
from the actual religion of any single IMellenic 
State. Like the political unity which originated 
along with it, the Hellenie rehgion was much 
more an ideal than an aetual, realized fact. Its 
centre and crowning idea is the supremacy and 
almighty power of Zeus; but very seldom do we 
find that Zens is im actual worship the most 
important god of any State. In Athens, ¢.9., 
Athenaia was the great divinity and tutelary 
goddess of the State; and her festivals were 
celebrated with greater magnificence and public 
interest than any others. The honour and safety 
of the State were bound up with her worship, not 
with that ot Zens. Zens, at least so far as actual 
ritual is concerned, oceupied quite a secondary 
Jusition. 

But under this loeal diversity it is clear that 
a general likeness existed. We can hardly con- 
sider that men who merely performed stated cere- 
monies had a rehgion. That term we can nse 
only with reference to men who theught about 
the ideas involved in these rites; and it was 
the approximation to a general Helleme type in 
their local religion that engaged general attention. 
Though they spent most eare and most money on 
the festival of Athenaia, of Hera, or of Poseidon, 
their thonght was coneerned most with Zeus as the 
god, and with Athenaia or the others only as his 
representatives. Especially is this common or 
Hellenic religion the religion of the literature to 
which the most thoughtin] men gave shape. But 
a national literature, thongh it be in advanee of 
the prevalent standard of thought, is not in 
opposition to it. Homer and Plato only gave 
clearer form to the thonghts that were present in 
all educated minds. This common character, this 
Hellenic religion, is the true line in which the 
actual religion of Greeee tended to develop. All 
intercourse, of sGreek with Greek, all education, 
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nll feeling of pride ia their common blood and | (tlavougaias). Jlis will is fate; and the course of 


nationulity, tended to foster it throughout the 
country, but, of course, in unequal degree aceord- 
inye to the unequal strength of these influences in 
diflerent parts of the country. Hence the Hellenic 
type was uet equally apparent everywhere, just 
as it was net equally realized by all men, Some 
tribes went more rapidly, others very slowly, but 
all were tending in one direction. Various lines 
of argument lead to the conelusien that this 
Hellenic religion nssumed a detinite form by the 
middle of the Sth eeat. 1c. Changes eontinued 
to take place, new ideas were added, new gods and 
new rites were popularized after that date, and 
indeed down to the latest time when Greek cave 
Place to a new religion, which was thoroughly 
non-Hellente and even anti-Hellenic, though to 
some considerable extent it has been influeneed by 
(ereck ideas. But at that period the religion of 
Hlellas seems to have ebkinrilited all its essential 
elements and to have established itself as a power 
over all the trreck tribes, which neted chietly from 
a religious centre recognized by all the Hellenes 
—viz. the Delphie Oracle. 

In fact, from that time onwards it was not so 
much bleod or locality that determined the right 
of different tribes to the common name of Ifelfenes, 
as recognition of this Hellenie religion and par- 
ticipation in the Hellenic rites. 

The history of the Greeks in modern times 
presents a remarkable parallel. For centuries the 
Greek religion was the only bond that held to- 
wether the Creeks in diflerent regions, Every 
other bond was gone. Neo Greek vovernment, 
edueation, or literature existed. The national 
name hiad perished, and the people were serfs to a 
barbarous race, The tie of language had in nany 
cases disappeared, and even at the present day 
there ure Greeks in Asia Minor who do not 
know a word of the Greek tongue, Comnnuaity of 
Lloud was contined to a small part of the Greek 
world, so ealled. Put the religien remained to 
unite the people, and it proved a stronger tie 
than any other. Cretans of the Greek Church are 
Greeks, Cretans whose fathers became Moham- 
medans are non-Greek. This common religion 
was enough to preserve all the oll feeling; and 
when the country was awakened from the sleep 
of centuries, when education and Literature came 
in to help, as struay a national feeling and 
as complete a severanee in the national mind 
between trreek aud the rest of the world lave 
been made manifest as ever existed in olden times. 
In the western parts of Asin Minor the movement 
can still be watehed in) progress. The schools 
have not yet been universally established, mt, 
wherever they have been planted, a single genern- 
tion develops the religivus feeling inte a strongly 
national one. 

(6) Fheory of the Hellenic Pantheon.—Further, 
there was a polytheistie element in the primi. 
tive tireeck religion; and there grew up very 
ently an idea that around the chief deity there 
were other ypreat deities, ia whom the Divine 
power existed in) more narrowly circumseribed 
fashion: thus a system of higher and lower 
divinities was formed in such an ancient eultus 
as that of Elensis. In the growth of a unified 
HeHemic religion this idea was developed. Accord. 
ing to this system Zens is the supreme god, father 
of gods and men, protector of right and punisher 
of evil: as'Epxeias and Krijoios he is the patron of 
family and household, as Zéxos aad ‘tnéovos he is 
the guardian of hospitality and of friendly inter- 
course between different countries ; finally, hie is 
the protector of cities and public fife, and the 
fountain of iaw and of morality: from = him 
originates all revelation of the yyill sof; heaven 
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eveuts is the gradual consuuunation of his | pur- 
poses. In the whole Z/trd the will of Zeus was 
wrought out (Acds 6° éreNeievo SovdH). Tn the tale of 
Mehimpus and Tphichis, as it is narrated in the 
Gidlyssey, Xi, 204, the fate from the god fettered 
the prophet, but, when the tall tinte came, he was 
etal and the purpose of Zeus was perfected, 
The other gods wn goddesses are the ministers of 
the will of Zeus. Each has his speeial province ; 
Apollo speaks to mankind in oractes what Zeus 
wishes te reveal; Hestia ix the yoddess of family 
life; Poseidon rules the sen ; and so on, 

The province or sphere of action assicned to 
each deity * ia this Hellenic iden had not ranch 
influence on the local cultus. When we take the 
Hermes of Imbros we find, not the Hellenic idea 
of the messenger of Zeus, but the Imbrian wea of 
the Divine power. But the Hermes who was 
adopted in maay Greek cities under the Hellenic 
impulse was the Hellenic idea; and the popular 
view approximated to the Hellenic view. The 
average Greek thought of Aphrodite as the deity 
of love and beauty, Hermes as the god of heralds, 
and se on, irrespective of the cultus; and their 
names passed often into preverbial popular usage 
in this connexion. 


This religion as we fiad it in Tomer was pine 
tically the general religion of Greece. While in 


each distriet the same gods as of old were wor- 
shipped with special care, and the regular cu/tus 
ut their sanctunries was traditionally fixed amony 
the priests, the other Pan-Hellenic gods were 
recognized beside them, and oceasionally a Dan- 
Hellenie cnitus even eclipsed the native worship. 
This at Olympia, Hera (perhaps associated in the 
Holy Marriage, lepds yapuos, with Zeus Karacsarns, 
the naturalistic deity) was the native goddess ; 
but the festival of Zeus Olympius, a later institu- 
tion, far surpassed the older worship in magniti- 
cence. In eeaeral, however, the mative worship 
remained the chief one, and the ‘orthodox’ Tlel- 
lenic system was recognized either by altars and 
worship of other gods separately, or by an altar of 
all the gods or of the Twelve Giods. See (Lt). 

(7) Moralization of the Hellenic gods. —'The 
most important element in the progress of Greek 
religion Jay in the tendency to make its gods 
more and more into moral coneeptions. In the 
case of the greater gods, the physical character 
that had onee belonged to them almost entirely 
disappeared from the Hellenie mind. Ta this re- 
spect the view of Homer may be taken as identi- 
eal with that which prevailed generally during 
the Gth or 5th eentury. The gods are concerned 
with human life and fmaan action; they intlu- 
ence the course of nature solely aa a means of 
aiding or hindering the works of men. While the 
gods liad thus become almost purely moral con- 
ceptions, the tendency to see Divine lire in external 
natnre remained as strong as ever, 

(8S) The Daimones and the Irvine in the physical 
world, — When onee the tendency to polytheism 
had been established, it inerensed rapidly. “The 
physical workd was filled with Divine beings. 
Every place, every natural object which impressed 
men with its beauty or solemnity, became to then 
the seat of a deity. The nymphs of the old 
Pelasgian religion formed a convenient expression 
for this pantheistic idea ; and nymphs were seen in 
every tree aad every stream, every glen and every 
mountnin. 

In mora] conceptions a Divine nature was = baat 
conspicuoas; and altars to Pity, Shame, Mriend- 
ship, ete.,f were erected in diflerent places. Many 

* runt xa Tigvas SwWrerrts, Herod, ii, 53. a 7 
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of these names are known as aetual epithets of 
different deities; Athena Lrgane eal Athena 
Nike are well known; Artemis Enhkleia was wor- 
shipped at Thebes. Ara or the Arai are some- 
times an independent eoneeption, sometimes a 
name of the Erinnyes or Eumenides. [In such 
deities as Eros or the Charites we have forms 
whieh were in some instanees worshipped as the 
great embodiment of the Divine conception and 
ehief gods of the plaees (so Eros at Thespix, the 
Charites at Orchomenos) ; but generally they were 
only inferior figures attendant on the great gods. 
The Greeks themselves found it diftieult to deter- 
mine how far a god as worshipped under two 
epithets eontinued to be one being. Soerates 
(Xen. Symp. e. 8, 9) knows not whether there is 
one Aphrodite or two, Ourania and Pandemos ; 
for Zeus himself, whom men eonnt one, has many 
surnames, Xenophon was wont to sacrifice to 
Zeus Soter and Zens Basileus; but a soothsayer 
of Lampsaeos showed him that. he had sinned in 
not sacrificing also to Zeus Meilichios. Tt cannot 
here be aecidental that Xenophon’s first sacrifices 
aeknowledged only the Olympian religion, whereas 
Zeus Meiliehios is a Chthonian deity. Solon’s 
laws ordered that men should swear by three gods, 
'Ixéotos, Kaddpotos, Biaxeorypios 3 but these, thongh 
expressly called three gods, are obviously epithets 
of Zeus. It is therefore not surprising to find 
that epithets gradually tend to aequire distinct 
personality and a separate worship. 

This tendeney is seen already in Homer, who 
personifies the Acral. The sea-inonster Scylla he 
ealls a voddess, and Chimera, Eehidna, Sirens are 
godlike beings (@etov yéves). So pestilenee and 
hunger are ealled gods by Sophocles ((Kdip. Tyr. 
2s) and Simonides of Amorgos (vi. 142). These 
and all other striking instances of natural power, 
real or falmlous, were equally representative of 
the Divine nature. The term ¢imon (Saiuwv) was 
often applied to such powers. In Homer the term 
dainwv denotes a distinetly less personal eoneeption 
than @eds: hardly anywhere exeept in Z/. iii, 420 is 
a special god ealled daluwr : the dainwv is hearer of 
the Divine power which works in nature and in 
human life: the dafuwy has not been so formed, 
bounded and defined by mythology and eultns as 
feds: Saiuwy is sometimes even used impersonally 
(especially in the Or7ysscy) in the sense of neeaen. 
There is a eertain tendency in Homer to attribute 
a bad influenee to the daiuwv, and the preponder- 
ance of evil is distinetly marked in the Odysscy.* 

In the post-Homerie usage daluwy aequired a 
more definite meaning, and was applied to eertain 
godlike beings intermediate between the great 
gods and mankind. In Hesiod the spirits of men 
of the Golden Age are appointed by Zeus to watch 
and guard men, and are ealled daimones, and the 
name is also applied to Phaethon, appointed by 
Aphrodite as guardian of her shrine. Henee it 1s 
generally applied to the train of inferior beings 
attendant on the chief gods, asSatyrs, Corybantes, 
Erotes, ete. (Plato, Legg. 848 1D). These daimones 
are often conceived as the executors of the will of 
Zeus in partieular cases.t The analogy with some 
phases of the Hebrew doetrine of angels is interest- 

‘ing. In Arcadia inen saerificed to Bronte and 
Astrape, evidently daimones of Zeus. Wind-gods +t 
are worshipped in a similar fashion, though they 
are not expressly so named. Daimones as eom- 
panions and guardians of individual men are men- 


* Krécher, Gebrauch des Wortes de,uwy, reckons that the word 
oceurs there eighteen times in action unfriendly to men, four- 
teen times indifferent or friendly. Fick derives 3a.uev from 


the root das, ‘to teach,’ and identifies it with the Sanskrit das- 
mant, ‘wise.’ 

t So in Plato (Leaqa. v. 130 A), 6 dives txacrev dasmwy xaos Osos, 
ta Eeviw cuvitoucvos Mis. 


t Herod. vii. 178, 159. 


tioned by Theognis (161 ff), and frequently in later 
authors.* The words evéaluer, Syvtdaiuwv probably 
imply such aview. They are not found in Homer ; 
and éAStodaivwy (If. iii, IS2) is one of many sus- 
pieions expressions in the passage where it oceurs, 
Evéaiuwr is used by Hesiod (Op. 824). The Roman 
idea of a genius of eity or peuple is not found till 
a late date. After the Christian era the 7yche of 
the eity was worshipped; and the head of the 
eity-goddess appears on eoins. This, of eourse, 
must be distinguished from the genuine aneient 
cult of Tyehe.t+ In Athens a eult of the Demos, 
alone or along with the Charites, is mentioned in 
inscriptions of the last eent. B.C. 

Some order was introdueed into this motley 
throng of Divine beings by the idea of a train 
of inferior deities attendant on eaeh of the greater 
gods. Dionysos had a troop of followers from 
Sileni and Satyrs down through all grades of 
life to wild beasts. The train of attendants is a 
sort ot epitome of the sphere of action belonging 
to the god, and that of Dionysos represents all 
phases of the life and energy of nature whieh are 
included in the special] signifieance of that deity. 
So it is with many other gods. All the deities 
and deimones of the sea form a court round their 
sovereigns Poseidon and Amphitrite. To Aphro- 
dite is attached every variety of love and grace, 
Eros, Himeros, Pothos, the Charites, ete. Art 
had much to do in determining the form of all 
these trains of beings; and they seldom attained 
sneh importanee as to be recognized in public 
cult. 

(9) Restrictions on the nature of the gods.—The 
originally restrieted charaeter of the Greek gods 
eontinned to cling to them. Their power was 
onee eonhned to a narrow district, their worship 
to a small circle. As the gods ehanged from 
physieal to moral eoneeptions, the range of their 
power widened, and the eircle of their worshippers 
was inereased ; but still there was a universal feeling 
that a defined boundary did exist, and that new 
worshippers were adinitted into a seleet and ex- 
clusive company. The eultus of a god was often 
transferred to a new place, where lis worship was 
established in a form as elosely as possible re- 
sembling the original (a@idpvors); but blood and 
race were usually the eanse of sueh a transfer. 
The worship of the mother eity thus spread to the 
colonies. When smaller eominnnities were concen- 
trated in a ereat State, as the Attie towns were 
in Athens, the worship of each was transferred to 
the central eity ; and the ehief festival of the god 
was constituted a memorial of the original transfer 
hy a procession to the ancient seat of the worship. 
Thus the old image of Dionysos was taken from 
Eleutherai to Athens, and an imitation left in its 
place. But the Eleusinian worship was left in 
its own home, with Athens as a secondary seat of 
the eultus. 

This process was eommon in Greek history, 
and a well-known example in historical times is 
the foundation of Megalopolis Wy Epaminondas, 
in order to establish a centralized Areadian State 
in eounterpoise to the power of Sparta. When 
this was done the gods and worship of the minor 


| States were incorporated in the greater, and the 


memory of their relation was kept up in the 
annual festival and proeession between the eities. 
The importance of this enstom for the develop- 
ment of inter-communieation in Greece has been 
well shown by Curtius.t A system of roads to 
eonneet the chief eity with the minor ones was « 
necessity of the growing eult. When the worship 
was left in the minor State as too holy to le dis- 
* Cf. Plato, Phedon, 107 D. 


t Pans. vi. 25. $5 ii. 7.5; iv. 30,2, 
.t Geschichte des Weqebaus bet den Griechen, 
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turbed, a road between the two cities was equally 
required, This conception of the roads is related 
to the utilitarian view described in .\, § 1 (1), ete. : 
the use of the roads for the god’s service was the 
guarantee and consecration of their usefulness for 


all dis poeta. and ensnred that they were | 


respected by all who revereneced his power, 

Thus originated the sacred roads of the pro- 
eessions ef Athens, of Megalopolis, of Sparta to 
Amychke, of Elis to Olympia. ‘The read) from 
Athens to Marathon, by which the god bad been 
brought to Athens, was, as Curtins has emphasized, 
always traversed by the Gewpiac sent by Athers 
to consult the Delphic Oracle. There they tound 
the road that eonnected Marathon with Delphi, 
marking the way along which the worship of the 
vod liad onee been borne ; 
the Sacred Way in preference to the direet path 
from Athens to Dalabi. Hence they watched the 
lightning over Harma before starting; in other 
words, they observed the signs of the weather in 
the direction ef Marathon. The most famous 
Sacred Way in Greeee was the path by which 
Apollo had come to Delphi with the Dorians from 
the north of Thessaly, and every fourth year the 
sacred procession to Tempe kept ative the old 
relation. These processions are amoag the most 
interesting features of Greek religion. War was 
often stopped to allow them to be carried out. 
But in the Peloponnesian war this was not the 
ease: for years after the Spartans oecnpied Deke- 
leia the procession by land to Eleusis ceased, ull 
Alcibiades, by guarding the way with soldiers, 
enabled it to be held in safety. 

(10) State qals and gods within the State.—Even 
in the State itself only a few of the gods were wor- 
shipped by the whole people. ‘These were the Geo 
marpyot, yeveO\uor, apynyérar, With whose worship the 
safety, honour, and existence of the State were 
bound up. They have to be distinguished trom @eot 
marpeot, aterm which includes all] the gods legally 
recounized in the community. 

Every set of persons within the eity united in 
any relation lad their own god. But voluntary 
associations for the worship of a god, and united by 
nu other bond but this worship, belong to a later 
time, including those which were made in a eity 
like Athens by a set of strangers for the purpose 
of their own national worship: see below, C, § HI. 

Desides the patron-gods of each eity (Geol marpwor), 
all gods chile worshipped in the State required 
respect from the State. 
jured, or if their full rights were not given them, 
their anger was shown not merely against the 
individual wrong-doer, but also against any one 
in his company, and against the whole com 
munity.” Hence it was only prudent for the State 
to extend its support to the worship of every god, 
to contribute te the expense of his saerilices and 
festivals (Snuore\H lepa), and to give dedieatory 
olJerings from time to time. At the same time, it 
was obviously necessary to guard against the in- 
troductien of new gods into the State (see (14) 
below}. 

(th) Lxtension of the worship of a god,—Ilt de- 
pended entirely on the worshippers themselves to 
determine how far their circle should be widened. In 
some eases a rigid exelusiveness was maintained, 
and new members were admitted only as a speeial 
hononr. Tn the family worship of Zens Ktesios some 
did not allow even the domestic slaves to partieipate 
(Isaios, Cirun. § 16); Dut the general custom was 
to admit the household slaves to the household 
worship (ef. -Eseh. Age. 1026). ‘To the public 
worship of some States no strangers were ndmitted, 
as was the ease in the Panionion (Iferod. i, 143). 
At Argos no stranger could sacrilice in the Heraion 

* sch. Sept. 561; Eur. Et. 1353; Wow, wd. His: » 26 le 


and they travelled by | 


If any of them were in- | 
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(Heros. vi. SI}. Athens was in peaeral far more 
hospitable (Dem. Neco. § 79). This exelusiveness 
is rather a relie of the past than a real chiaracter- 
istic of the Hellenic religion, and it disappeared 
sensibly as time elapsed. The worshippers were 
the chief source of revenue to the priests and the 
temple (Lucian, /halar, ii. 8), and were generally 
encouraved to come from all quarters, 

Apart from the formal ritualistic service of the 
temples, viz. the public festivals, admission to 
which was a matter of public concern, what may 
be ealled eccasional worship, depending on the 
wishes and needs of individual worshippers, was 
a considerable element in the Hellenie religion. 
The cost of the public eerenonies was defrayed 
by the State: er worshippers in the temple 
also existed. This element was an increasing one, 
nnd was encouraged by the Oraele and by the 
priesthood in peneral.  Pindar’s house in Thebes 
was elose by the temple of Rhea, and be honoured 
the goddess greatly (Pyth. iil. 77): the term indi- 
mates not mere vague respect, but practical acts of 
worship and offering were imphed in ‘honouring a 
god.’ Neighbourhood to a particular god had the 
same etleet in other cases (Plaut. Bacchk. ii. 1, 3): 
even travellers passing a shrine or a sacred tree 
oucht to show some token of respect, were it enly 
to kiss the hand to it. 

It is doubtfnl how far such worship was ad- 
mitted from all comers. Probably the striet rule, 
in older time, wns that only the privileged circle 
of worshippers could be admitted ; and Herodotus 
(v. 72, vi. SL) shows eases of exclusion of extrane- 
ous worshippers. But it is probable that these 
eases were exceptional, that worshippers were 
rejected only in some excitement of national feel- 
ing, that the principle of Hellenic religion, which 
gradually established itself in most of the temples 
of local cults, was that all Hellenes might worship 
in Hellenie temples, and that, in sueh cases as 
Herodotus mentions, the intending worshipper 
aeted on this prineiple. 

(12) State recognition of the Pan- Hellenic Religion. 
—The idea of a HMellenie religion of gods commen 
to all Hellenes never gained complete ascendeney, 
but is seen in many individual cases. Zeus //ellentos 
or Punkellenios was worshipped in Athens (aus. 1. 
18. 9; Ar. yy. 1253) and in JMeina (Pind. Neon. 
v. 1; Paus. 1. 44. 9). The expression xowoi Geol 
and others simibur (fered. ix. 90, ete.) show the 
same feeling, Invoeation of all the gods together 
is not infreqnent (Dem. de Cor., med. 5 Mid. § 52). 
An altar of all the vods (8wuds Kowds mavrwy 
de av) existed at Olympia; and at Lium there was 
a priest of all the guds (ray mavrwv dedv). Altars 
of the Twelve Gods, as a convenient summary of 
the chief Hellenie gods, were frequent. Later we 
lind in Messene statues of all the gods omdcous 
voulfoverw “ENAnves. 

(13) Lhe Hellenic Religion a part of the City- 
State.—I\n the fully formed Hellenic city the State 
reivion was one part of the commonwealth, and 
the State gods had a reeognized claim to certain 
erquisites. The relation of the gods to the State 
ost the religious and pions character, and came to 
be conceived as a purely legal matter (vouw yap robs 
Geovs vouitouev, Kur. dfec, S00). Here the verb does 
not mean so niuel. as * believe in the existence of? 
nor so little as ‘practise the rites of'; it may be 
paraphrased by the preeeding sentence. Not that 
the fate could abolish the gods and their worship. 
The original thonght that the Divine nature was 
a necessary part ef the world, and help from it a 
necessary clement in human life, was indelible and 
beyond the legal power to alter. A State without 
religion was as little conceivable as a State without 
laws; the good citizen and the religious eitizen 
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(14) The Hellenic conception of prety.—Etcésea, | 


‘piety,’ consisted in giving the gods their due; 
rivhteousness is justice to the gods.* Mythologi- 
cally, the idea is expressed by Hesiod (Theoy. 535) 
as a regular compaet of mutual duties and rights 


| guilt which they felt themselves laden with. 


(xpiveoGac) made in Methone between Zeus and | 


Prometheus as the representatives of gods and 
men. Law and publie opinion required that the 
gods be given their due; but that personal honour 
be paid them there was no necessity. Their char- 
acter and position might be ridiculed so long as no 
intention was shown to do away with their wor- 
ship. The ypagn aoeSelas was directed only against 
him that sought to alter or infringe the established 
ceremonial. The atheist (&@cos) was obnoxious to 


the law because his principles made the cultus | 


unnecessary. 
The worship of new deities was forbidden in 
Athens, until the Ecclesia, or the Nomothetai act- 
ing under its direction, sanctioned the introduction 
of a new cult, and settled the ceremonial belonging 
toit. But the effective prohibition of foreign rites 
was hindered by various causes. It was no one's 
business to protest against a new worship or prose- 
cnte the worshippers; the duty, disagreeable and 
entailing ill-will from a considerable seetion of the 


people, was left to the patriotic piety of the nation | 
to earry out, and seldom found any one to perform | 


it. An openness to novelties, a receptivity for 
foreign thought, characterized the Athenians ; ani 
foreign citizens and foreign religions (ézi#eroc) 
found in general an equally free access to the city. 
See below, C, § TIT; above, A, § VIT (2). 

A higher conception of etceBea, however, was 
not wanting. Fear of the god was from the first 
ho prominent part of the idea of piety. Throngh- 
out the literature, love is a much more important 
element. Zens is the father of gods and men, not 
as being their creator, but as a father-like ruler 
(Aristot. Pol. i. t2). The good man is the man 
beloved of God. The gods were full of goodwill 
towards men, The passages where the fear of 
God is mentioned often show that a high idea is 
implied in the word ‘fear’ (iva yap 6éos, év@a Kai 
aiéws, Plat. Huth. 12C) The word sderccdaiuwy 
occurs in the sense of ‘pious’ in Xenophon and 
Aristotle (Pol. vy. tt. 25). 

But the other conception of God as hurtful to 
men, aud of the Divine action as showing itself in 
calamity, is not absent (see C, § I). In later 
times Secocda:uovia, as the superstitions fear of God, 
is distingnished from edoé8eca. This sense is first 
found in Polybins, if we except the doubtful 
chapter of Theophrastus (Char. xvi.). Moreover, 
the expression ‘justice towards God’ is often used 
in a better sense than that of mere eompliance 
with an external law. Bunt such finer thoughts 
probably belonged only to the few; it is hardly 


possible to attribnte any ideas of the kind to | 


Nicias, who was to many the ideal of a pious 
man. The picture that Plato gives of the religion 
of his time is a very dark one. In one place 
(Leqy. x. p. 885) he says that some disbelieve in 
the gods, and others think that they are moved 
unjustly by gifts and vows. Still worse is the 
acconnt given by Adeimantos and Glaneon in 
Rep. u., where the strolling soothsayers who sell 
pardons to the people, and teach them that a few 
ceremonies and a little money will gain foreive- 
ness for al] sins, are espeeially inveighed against. 
It must, however, be remembered that these 
passages are purposely one-sided. The truth is 
that popular thought was unable to reconcile the 


love of the gods and the fear of the vods, which | 


constitnted the central antithesis of WWellenic re- 
Nigion. 


“Cf. Plat. Protag. 331, Rep. i. 331 B; Cie. de Nat. Deorum, 
{. 41, lls. 


ditliculty. Ideas of sin, of the wrath of Heaven, 
were present to all men; and those who could not 
themselves rise to higher thoughts sank to super- 
stitions practices to avoid the consequences of the 
The 
mythological legends handed down from an older 
stave of religion, and frequently gross and revolt- 
ing in character, still clung to the gods of the 
national religion. The gods seemed themselves to 
sanction hateful and immoral] acts, and exposed 
themselves as much to the ridicule of men as to 
that of their peers (22. 1. 600; Odyss. viii. 343). 
The better thought of Greeee rejected and abolished 
these fables; but the vulgar often justified ‘their 
evil deeds by the example of the gods. * 

As the Hellenie State grew, and as art separated 
itself from the service of religion, the seculariza- 
tion of all cultus proceeded with rapid strides. 
The productions of the fine period of art were not 
mniade to be worshipped, but to be admired in the 
temple. The spectacular side of religion became 
every year more prominent. If it could not satisfy 
the religious wants of the people, it aimed at 
least at satinting them with fine shows. In many 
temples the cultus, thongh never wholly wanting, 
was quite subordinate to the jurposes of State 
othces and of oceasional pageants, which had far 
nore Of a political than a religious character. See 
also C, § IIT (4). 

Art no longer formed, as it onee did, a part of 
religion; but it intlueneed the popniar theory of 
region very materially. The Artemis of cultus 
was developed mainly by the artistic element into 
the huntress maiden; and this conception of the 
goddess, though not ruling in cultus, was certainly 
the common Hellenie idea. In this and other 
ways the gulf between the ancient cnit and the 
actual thought of the people was widened. 

V. THE HELLENIC CLASSIFICATION OF DEITIES 
AS OLYMPIAN AND CHTHONIAN, — This distine- 
tion, so characteristic of and peculiar to Ilellenic 
thought, has already been anticipated as if familiar. 
One can hardly speak about Hellenic religious 
thought without assuming it. 

(1) Zfellenism and the thought of death.—In 
the thonght which belongs to and constitutes 
Hellenism, looked at in its relation to religion, the 
lirst moment was the revolt of man against the 
hard law of nature—a revolt springing from the 
energetic, joyous conseionsness of individual power 
and freedom. This thought expressed itself in 
the gods whom it pictnred to itself—-gods of beauty 
and of enjoyment. There was a tendency to 
eliminate trom the traditional conception of the 
Divine beings everything that conflicted with this 
sentiment, and leave only gods of life and bright- 
ness. The Athenaia of actual Attie cult died, and 
was mourned for every year according to the old 
religious idea of the annual death and rebirth 
of the life of nature; but the Athena of Hellenic 
thought was lifted far above death. The grave 


-of Dionysos was a eentral faet in the actual ritual, 


Their religion provided no help in the | 


hut drops out of the literature almost entircly. 
The older views as to the dead, which made 
then: into and worshipped them as gods, were not 
in accordance with the Hellemice spirit, and are 
not conspicuous in Greek hterature. But the 
continuance of the ritual and worship of the dead 
in practice among the Greeks is everywhere pre- 
supposed and sometimes alluded to. There was 
in this respect a deep gap between the educated 
spirit of Hellenism and the actual conduct of the 
ordinary Greek man or woman. The Hellenic 
spirit hated and avoided the thought of death. It 
was coneerned with life and brightness and enjoy- 
ment, with show and festival and art. Tomer 


* Plat, Futh. 5E; Ar. Nub. 905, 1080; Eur. Hipp. 451, Jon 
449 Ter. bun, Die. 5; 36, 
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describes the Hidola of the dead as preserving in | 


the realm of death a shadowy and wretehed ex- 
istence which is worse than the most miserable 
lot in life. Yet in the Homeric poenms the old 
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devote him to the infernal gods, oa the ground 
that her duty was only to bless (Phut. lde, 22). 

‘yy » > « . « . 

Phe worship of the Chthoman deities wis for 
the most part mystic; and a very brief description 


rites are seen in practice at the graves of Patryelus | of the character ot the ritual of the Mysteries his 


and Achilles (Odyss. xxiv. 65, ete.) That old 


already been given in A, § Vil. This mystic and 


ritual was systematized and formulated under the | secret: ehnracter shielded the Chthonian gods 


influence of the Delphie Oracle (whose rule always 
Was to recognize and regulate the ancient relizious 
usages); and this systematization was repeated in 
the Solonian legislation, and doubtless all over 
trreeece.* 

Hellenism eould not maintain itself at this 
stage: the hard facts of the world and of life 
demand and force recognition, “Thus comes in the 
second moment in the Hellenic religious idea — 
the inevitable awe before this irresistible power, 
the power of nature, stern, inexorable, irresistible, 
which may be regarded either impersonally as 
Fate ur Necessity (Eiuapudyn, “Avaysn), or person- 
ally as a god whose power or will constitutes: and 
moves and orders the course of nature. Here the 
gods of the old regime returned into the Hellenic 
consciousness. ‘They were more closely connected 
in the Greek mind with the power of nature and 
the one great fuet in nnture, Death. Life, the 
other side of that ereat fact, was not, as a rule, 
apprehended by the Greeks in its true relation to 
Death. The Greek mind had sought to make for 
itself gods of life alone; and the two antithetie 


sides of the religious conception were to a great | 


extent developed separately from one another. In 
this way, probably, must be explained the remark- 
able fact that inthe Hellenie elie life and death 
are apportioned, so far as that is possible, to two 
dillerent moods of thought and two diflerent sets 
of deities, Only in the highest development of 
Greek thought in some rare minds, and there only 
in a very imperfect way, was the antithesis reeon- 
eiled tn a higher coueeption of the Divine nature 
(see ©, § 1, helow). 

(2) The Olympian and the Chthonian gods.— 
The ditlerence between the godsot the old religious 
ideas and of the newer or Hellemie thought 
tenled to erystallize in the distinction between 
Chthonian and Olympian gods, thengh this dis- 
tinction never became absolute and universal, and 
there is hardly any deity who belonged every- 
where and xt al] times to the one class and never 
tothe other, But the worship of the dead, i.e. of 
the heroes, and of the Chthonian coeds, was marked 
olf by broad dines from that of the Olympian 
gods; and most of what was really deep and heart- 
felt religion in Greece belongs to the former, 
while most of what is artistic and a permanent 
ee for the civilized world belongs to the 
utter. 

The even numbers and the left hand belonged 


to the Chthonian deities, the odd numbers and | 


the might hand to the gods of heaven (Plat. Leyq. 
iv. TLI7 A). White was the appropriate colour of 
the Olympian gods, the East their abode, and the 
direction to which their temples looked and their 
worshippers turned when sacrificing tothem, The 
forenoon was the time suitable tor their worship. 
The Chthonian gods preferred blood-red or black ; 
the West was the direction to which their wor- 
shippers faeed, the afternoon their chosen time. 
Qlerings to the Olympian gods were shared in hy 
men; offerings to the Chthonian gods were burnt 
whole. Mea had community in the sacrifice with 
the former, with the latter they lind none. One 
who had partaken of the black sheep oflered to the 


hero Pelops in his grove in the Altis might not | 


enter the temple of Zens (Paus. v. 13). The 
priestess Theano refused to curse Aleibiades and 


* sce U. Kohler's commentary on the fiiigus eats inseription / 
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against the Hellenizing tendency ; and thus the 
awe that attached to them remained unimpaired, 
Awe was foreign to the spirit of PHellenistn; but 
the human spirit demands an element of awe, and 
the Hellenes were human. Accordingly, Hellenism 
rotected the Chthonian gods agninst itself by 
keeping them private, mysterious, and apart. 

V1. ‘Tie RELIGION OF APOLLO AND THE DELPIIC 
ORACLE.—To attain a conception of the spirit and 
eharacter and the infinite variety of Me llgaid re- 
lisagoa and its relation to Hellenic life, it is above 
all necessary to stady the practical development 
of the individual gods out of their primitive form 
into the full Greek idea, We can here take only 
one example. We might select Athenaia, the 
champion and mother of Athens, originally a form 
of the Pelasgian Mother-Goddess, who beeame step 
by step an almost purely Olympian deity (at Jeast 
in the popular idea, thongh never in the actual 
eultus *), patron of what the world holds in 
menwory as most eharacteristic of Athens, protector 
of the democracy, of art and of letters, opposed to 
and yet closely connected with Poseidon, who was 
the champion of the oligarchic and aristocratic 
element in the city.¢ But Apollo is, on the whole, 
the most typical and representative Hellenic deity, 
and his oracle at Delphi was the most powerful 
influenee in guiding and moulding the growth of 
Hellenism. And as, in the much debated subject 
of Grevk religion, it is useful to see more than 
one view, Mr. L. RR. Parnell, the author of Cults 
of the Greek States, will treat this part of it.— 


(If the study of any single Hellenic divinity ean 
anflice for the comparison of the pagan and Christian 
classical world in respect of religious thought and 
rite, one may he justified in selecting the Apolline 
worship for the purpose. 1t may not indeed present 
us with the highest achievement of the Hanan 
spiritin religious speculation: for instance, to trace 
the eradnal evolution of ideas that made for mono- 
theism, we must turn rather to the worship of 
Zeus. Nor, again, did it attempt to satisfy, as did 
the Dionysiae and Eleusinian cults, the personal 
craving for immortality and happiness after death 
which was working strongly in the Hellenie world 
before the dithusion of Christianity. Currents of 
mystie speculation, coming partly from the East, 
and bringing new problems coneerning the provi- 
dence of the world and the destiny of the soul, 
searcely touched and in no way transformed the 
personality of Apollo. Until the old Tellemic 
system was passing away, he remained a bright 
and clearly outlined figure of the early national 
religion, a Pan- Hellenic god, whose attributes 
reflected and whose worship assisted the various 
staves of material, soeial, and moral development 
through which the raee had passed. The study of 
the cult is of the highest value for the student of 
Hellenism, and not withont value for the wider 
study of European ethies and religion. 

To understand this, we must distinguish more 
earefully than is often done between the figure of 
worship and the figure of myth. This is the more 
necessary in the ease of a religion such as the 
HeHenie, that was not fortified by any strong and 
imperious dugma which might bring the mythie 


* Her relation to the Eumenides, the Gorgon, and the serpent. 
Eyichthonios, shows her hthonian and antique char- 
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faney under eontrol. Henee Greek niyth, thongh 
usually bright and attractive, and often iNumina- 
tive of actual] worship, is sometimes repulsive, and 
no adeqnate expression of the serious mood of the 
worshipper. If we confine our view, then, to the 
publie cults—Greek devotion being mainly publie 
—and to the myths that illustrate these, we soon 
discover that Apollo did not instantly reveal 
himself, as he emerged above the horizon of pre- 
historie Hellas, as the divinity of the higher life 
who brought a higher message to his worshi:pers. 
The Apollo of sehylus and Pindar is not. quite 
the same as the Apollo of the earliest Greek tribes. 
The reeords of the historie period still preserve tlie 
impress of a wilder and more savage age. 

The meaning of the name Apollo, like that of 
most of the Divine names in Greeee, escapes us. 
A modern etymology that eonnects it with a7é\Aa, 
the Dorie word for ‘assembly,’ would yield us, if 
we could aecept it, the very interesting result, that 
the aboriginal deity was not a mere ‘ Nature-god,’ 
a personifieation of some portion of the natural 
world, but already a political divinity full of 
promise for the future public life of the raee. But 
tor etymological reasons the word d7éAXa eould not 
give rise to the derivative ’A7d\\wv, though they 
might hoth eome from some eommon stem. 

We must content ourselves with having the 
right to believe that he is at least an Aryan god, 
brought in by the Hellenie eonquerors, and the 
eommnion possession of several of the leading trilves. 
In countries where the autoehthonous population 
Claimed to have survived, sneli as Attica and 
Areadia, he is elearly an immigrant, not an inii- 
genons deity. And Greek ritual preserved and 
hallowed the memory of his original entrance 
into Hellas from the north. It seems that in 
Herodotus’ time the HDelians were stil] in the 
habit of reeeiving eertain eereal offerings at the 
festival of Apollo that purported to come from the 
‘Hyperboreans.” The route whieh the otlerings 
followed entered Greece from the north-west, and, 
passing southward as far as Dodona, then struck 
aeross eastward to the Malian Gulf, and so hy the 
Eul@an Carystos to Delos. Wild faneies have 
heen coneeived and foolish theories devised about 
these Hyperboreans. Error arose frum the illusory 
belief that any people, known however dimly to 
the Greeks, and known to he worshippers of 
Apollo, eould have been styled ‘the people who 
live beyond the north wind. The key to the 
puzzle has been undoubtedly fonnd by Ahrens, 
who as a philologist has made one of the very few 
philologieal contributions to the study of Greek 
religion that are of any value. He discovered that 
the word ‘TwrepSspeco is a slight popular corruption 
for ‘TrepBspo or TrepBeperain, a well-attested Mace- 
donian dialect form for the Delian word Ileppepées 
that Herodotus declares was applied to the sacred 
‘earriers’ of Apollo's offerings. They are then 
northern Greeks, all bearing pure Greek names, 


which all have a religious origin proper to their | 


ritualistie funetion. And it is of the vreatest in- 
terest to note that the route by which the oblations 
of the North- Creek tribes are reported to have 
travelled is the natural route of invasion which the 
Aryan eonquerors are now supposed by modern 
historians to have followed. 

Can we discover the original eharaeter of this 
divinity in the earliest days of the worship in 
Greece? A )elief that still appears to prevail in 
ordinary elassieal scholarship is that lhe began his 
eareer as a sun-god, displaeing earlier and less per- 
sonal solar powers, and became gradually human. 
ized and withdrawn from this elemental sphere. 
But the belief is nneritically held, and hreaks duwn 
before the evidence of the enlt-facts. The epithets 


wheieby a Greek divinity.was addressed in prayer 


a 


and offieial hymns give the best elnue to the ideas 
of aneient worship. None of those that are attached 
to Apollo can be naturally interpreted as desig- 
nating a god of the sun or of the lights of heaven. 
Avxecos, one of his most ceummon titles, ean come 
from the stem of d%xo-s, ‘ wolf, and not phonetieally 
from the stem of AvK7, an assumed old Greek word 
for ‘light.’ Avanyer7s, an epithet only used twice in 
the Ziuvd in a conversation between Athena and the 
Lyeian Pandaros, ean mean, in aceord with the 
laws of word - formation, either ‘Lyeian-born’ or 
‘wolf-born’: the latter significance being in har- 
mony with a well-attested legend. Alydjrzs, ‘the 
god of the gleam‘ at Anaphe, appears to have been 
a later transforination for an older form ’Aoyedaras, 
a tern of qnite different import. 

At a comparatively Jater period, Apollo comes 
into toueh with Helios, especially in Asia Minor: 
the same may he said of other divinities, for whom 
no one would claim a solar origin. The tirst to 
identity him with Helios was Euripides ; but this 
poet is often quite reckless of the popular religions 
view, and the statement belongs to a certain 
theory of his. 

In pagan North Europe, and in pagan Greeee, 
the leading practices of ritual that have been dis- 
covered and interpreted by modern researeh aimed 
at ensuring fertility and growth in the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms. This must be the chiet in- 
terest of primitive soelety in the pastoral and 
agricultural age ; and it is this that gives fnnetion 
and mneh of their eharaeter to most of the Hellenie 
divinities throughout all periods of their career, 
and especially to Apollo. 

Poubtless, the earhest Hellenie invaders had 
already advanced beyond the social level of the 
hunter and the shepherd. Yet early enlt and eult- 
ideas that survived the ehanges and progress of the 
aves preserve the traits of savage life. lfere and 
there Apollo was still the eave-dweller: for in- 
stanee, near Magnesia on the M:eander, where his 
image and spirit filled his priests with superhuman 
force, so that in wild frenzy they hounded down 
steep roeks and uprooted strong trees: even in 
cultured Athens lie was still worshipped in a cave 
on the Acropolis. To this period belong such con- 
ceptions as that of Apollo Avxees, the wolf-gud, 
the son of a wolf-mother, the god to whom wolves 
were offered in Argive ritual. In Cyprus we come 
upon the worship of Apollo ‘Y\drys, the deity of the 
woodland, to whom certain trees were sacred ; and 
the bow, the weapon of early man, and always the 
chief badge of Apollo, belungs to him as the divinity 
of the chase, to whom the huntsman even in the 
days of Arrian offered a tithe of the spoil. Through- 
out all Hellas he was worshipped also as the deity 
of tloeks and herds, who tended sheep and horned 
eattle in the pastures, and brought plentiful snpply 
of milk, as Nogeos and Taddétos. The agricultural 
life, which is avain a higher stage, is also under 
his eare. Tle guards the erops from mildew and 
vermin, preserves the boundaries of the tenements, 
and to lis shrines at Delphi and Delos the tsreek 
States far and wide send their tribute of eorn. 

His festivals, which fell in spring, summer, and 
early autumn, but never in winter, attest very 
clearly his vegetative and agricultural eharacter. 
At Amycke, in Laeonia, he sueceeded fo and 
absorbed the enlt of an old hero of vegetation, 
Hyacinthus, probably a pre- Hellenic personage, 
the beautiful youth who dies young and is bewailed 
as the inearnation of the bloom and the early truits 
of the year. His yvrave was beneath the base- 
ment of Apollo's statue, and the first part of the 
Hyacinthia festival was conseerated to him ; the 
note of sorrow in the ritual is an eeho from the 
prinitive life of the husbandiman and harvester in 


Europe and Asiay~The Lacunian festival of the 
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Kdpvea is one of peentiar interest, and it is im- 
possible here to cope with the questions that arise 
concerning it. Our own view is that Apollo Kapvecs, 
whose name means ‘the cattle-god,’ was NL 
by the Dorians in North Greece, and probably 
by the Dryopes before the Dorian conquest of the 
Peloponnese ; that the Dorians established his 
worship in) Megara, Sieyon, Argos, and Sparta, 
though a previous migration, possibly of the 
Dryopes, may have already planted the worship 
in certain parts of Southern Greeee. The Spartan 
ritual has been well interpreted by Mannhardte : 
ior nine days all the people lived in tents or huts, 
a reminiscence of primitive lite. and the ehief act 
of the festival was the pursuit of a man ealled 
‘the runner,’ who was covered with garlands, by 
youths who earried grape clusters; if they caught 
lim, it Was a good omen for the crops and vintage. 
The ritual is vegetation-magie and old Enropean. 
Vpon this, as upon the ritual of the /Myacinthia, 
the higher worship of the god of song and music 
was encrafted. 

To this early pastoral and agricultural period 
belones the rite of hnman sacrifice which survived 
here and there in the worship of Apollo, and whieh 
was probably more frequent in the earlier period 
when it was common to all Aryan and to Jess pro- 
gressive races, In Cyprus those who touched the 
altar of Apollo were thrown from a rock; from 
the famous Leneadian promontory in Aearnania a 
victim was hurled once a year ‘asa piaenlar otler- 
ine’ to Apollo; and in the Attic Gapyjda, an early 
harvest-festival consecrated to Apollo, where most 
of the ritual was harmless vegetation-inngic, the 
ere] rite may have prevailed, even in the eivilized 
ave, of leading forth two human seapegoats and 
putting them to death by stoning or burning. 
The human oblation, whieh Greek civilization 
tended to abolish or modify, is a praetice—what- 
ever its true meaning —that is rooted in savagery. 
Yet it sometimes contains the germ of the idea of 
piacnlar and viearious atonement that can bear 
frnit in a higher religion, 

So far it has only been the primitive character 
of Apollo that we have attempted to outline. — )His 
real significance for the Greek mods tonebes higher 
issues. He becomes, or already at the dawn of 
Greek histery he was, one of a special group of 
deities that presided over the eommnnien of the 
family, the clan, the village, and finally of the 
modes, the last development of these. — Tlis eone- 
shaped pillar stood in the street lefore the door 
of the citizen; and Apollo 'Ayue’s becomes Apollo 
Hpograripos, the god ‘who stands before the door’ 
and shields the household from terrors of the seen 
and unseen world. ‘To the Jonie communities he 
stood in the special relation of ancestor, and the 
Dorian eities honoured him as the leader of their 
colonies, and sometimes as the founder and organ- 
izer of their social] institutions. 

Two instances may be selected from the many 
that might he quoted, to show the importance of 
his cult for socin) and political progress. At 
Athens the court called éri Aedgewig was founded 
to try cases of homicide where justifiable cirenm- 
stances were pleaded. When criminal law becomes 
able to consider such pleas, it is advancing from 
the barbaric to the civilized stage. 1t is of import- 
ance, therefore, to note that this great advance 
was associated at Athens, in part at Jeast, with 
the name and enlt of Apollo. Again, at Delphi 
the worship of the Pythian Apollo Plead a very 
useful part in the emancipation of slaves. The 
slave who saved money could not, of eourse, he 


sure of buying his freedom from his master, for 
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very frequently did, deposit the money with the 
ead, Who then purchased hint from his master, and 
et him go free with a religious guarantee, that 
was legally etlective, against further violenee or 
constraint, ‘This excellent: systen: prevailed in 
other worships elsewhere, but was specially in 
vogue at Delphi. 

To the development of cthical thought the 
Apolline cult’ contributed one vital conception, 
that of purification from sin, an idea that belongs 
to other cults also, Int is most prominent in this. 
We mnst not interpret this conception as having 
at the outset any essential relation to inward oc 
morn! purity, or as even enforeing any anstere 
ideal of sexual abstinence.  Purifeation in’ the 
Apolline and other Hellenie evlts must be under- 
stood in a ritualistic sense; the process of puri- 
fication aimed at washing away certain stains trom 
® man’s person that rendered him ritualistically 
unclean, that is, unable to approach the altars and 
temples of the gods, or to mix with his fellows 
without spreading a dead)y niasina around hin: 
such stains would be contracted by harmless 
shysi¢al acts, but specially by contaet with blood. 
t is therefore the shedder ot Mlood who stood in 
special need of the Delphie ritual of purification, 
in which the use of the laurel and the Instration 
with swine’s blood are combined. Now, these 
kathartic practices are not proved to have been 
very ancient in Greece; the poet Aretinus of the 
Sth cent. B.C. is the first who records them, and he 
associates them with Apollo and Artemis. There 
ix reason for believing that they were introduced 
into Delphi from Crete, the land whence the 
Athenians summoned Epimenides to purge the 
city from the stain of the Cylonian massacre, and 
whither Apolo lnnmself repaired to be purified from 
the blood of Python. The Athenian @apyp\ca was 
partly a feast of purification; and the idea was 
still more prominent in the Delphie feast of the 
Srerripia, held every eight years in the early 
sununer, When, after a dramatic representation of 
the slaughter of Pytho, the Delphiains selected a 
beautiful and high-born boy, who was temporarily 
an incarnation ot the god, and who proceeded to 
Tempe, and, after purifieation, returned by the 
‘Sacred Way,’ bearing the pure taurel through 
many an old seat of Apollo's worship in Thessaly, 
Qeta, and Malis. This ritualistic idea of cleanli- 
ness, $0 prominent in the Apolline eult, at first a 
non-ethical idea, is of the greatest hportance for 
the history of ethics, for from it has grown the 
advanced conception of moral purity and the civi- 
lized horror of Maadsliedl: 

Finally, Apollo was pre-eminently a god of the 
arts and the higher intellectual life, the leader of 
the Muses, the deity to whom the stateliest forms 
of musie and song were consecrated. In pre- 
Vomerie days the Pawan was already his special 
hymn of praise. In its earliest period the Pythian 
festival was a musical, not an athletic, contest ; it 
came to inelude a competition of poets, and even 
of painters, thus fulfilling some of the functions of 
a Noyal Academy of Arts. It is, in fact, the cis. 
tinction of the Greek as eompared with other high 
religions of the world that it conceived of the 
Divinity as revealed mm the achievements of art and 
human seienee no Jess fully than in the moral Jite 
of the honsehold and the State. 

It remains to give a very brief outline of the 
Oracular worship of Delphi; for this presents the 
salient features of the gad in the strongest light ; 
and the Delphie tripod was the chief source of his 
rower, and one of he few bonds of religions union 


inthe Hellenic world. The god had seized upon 


the latter might Jay hands on the money and retain | Delphi or Pytho before the period of the Homeric 


the slave; but he could, and frétpsaywnét numer | 


wens fthat ds-to-say,lefar the Greek colonization 
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of Delphic inscriptions we have“eviderce*that he'MoF Ashe Minor? » 
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We may ask how Apollo hecame pre-eminently 
the prophetic god, while the power of divination 
was always inherent and often active in every 
deity and many a departed hero. Ilis special dis- 
tinetion in this sphere was probably not due to 
any fundamental fact in his original character. 
The prestige of Delphi was probably the canse 
rather than the etlect of the oracular prestige of 
Apollo; what it was that won for Delphi this 
unique position is a question that cannot now be 
raised, 

We are certain, at any rate, that it was from the 
Delphic rock that the fame of the prophetic vod 
spread far and wide over the Hellenic and non- 
Hellenic world ; and attiliated shrines were planted 
in Greece consecrated to Apollo Pythons. 

The sanctity of the temple was safeguarded by 
the Amphictyonic Council, whose eonstitution re- 
ects the pre-Homeric age of Greece, and whose 
members bound themselves by a solemn oath to 
defend the shrine, and never to destroy or allow 
the destruction of an Amphictyonie State. It was 
not the fault of the religion that the oath was 
shamefnlly broken, and that this ideal of a higher 
national union remained barren. 

The manner of divination at Delphi is interest- 
ing, and in one respect peenliar. The ‘mantie’ 
art in Greece has been detined as twofold ; one 
kind being eestatic, enthusiastic, insane, the other 
sane and rational. The diviner of the former 
type ts possessed by the spirit of the god who 
enters into lim or her through the sacramental 
eating or drinking of a substance in which the 
spirit of the god was supposed to reside; so pos- 
sessed, the human frame becomes an organ of the 
voice of God, and the human lips are moved in 
madness with ntteranees that the skilled can in- 
terpret. Of the latter type is soothsaying from 
birds and other animals, inspeetion ot entrails, 
the drawing of lots, which may be ecorn-stalks or 
notehed pieees of wood. The soothsayer in this 
case is sane enongh, and may be said to practise 
rationally an art or science that is merely based on 
a false hypothesis. To these we may add a third ; 
prophecy by means of dreams that were snpposed 
to well up from the carth and the earth-spimt into 
the sleeper’s brain. The second type is regarded 
as specially Apolline, ecestatic enthusiasm being 
considered to be alien to the character of the sane 
god. All three were once practised at Delphi—the 
third when the Oracle was under the dominion of 
the earth-guddess, the two former after Apollo's 
arrival, But the only divination that was in real 
vozue there in the historie period was of the eestatic, 
enthusiastic, epileptic type. The Pythoness drinks 
the water of the holy stream, ehews the sacred 
laurel -leaf, mounts the tripod above the chasm 
whence the mephitie vapours rose, and then speaks 
words of frenzy which the"Oow, the tive priests of 
the noblest Delphie blood, holding otlice for life, 
who sit near her listening, interpret according to 
some system of their own. This oracular mad- 
ness has been supposed to be un-Apolline, and due 
to the strong influence of the Bacchic eult at 
Delphi. The theory is plansible, Int not con- 
vineing. The priestess of the Argive shrine of the 
Pythian Apollo, a very early otshoot of Delphi, 
was also ‘possessed by the god,’ though the pos- 
session was wrought by a draught of the blood of 
the sacred lamb that was offered to him in the 
night. What strikes ns as really un-Apolline is 


Inspiration by means of the snbterranean vapour : 
this may be a heritage from the pre-Apolline and 
‘Chthoman’ period of the Oracle, for the subter- 
ranean world and its agencies are wholly alien to 
him. 

The Pythoness was merely a virtuons woman, 
often of humble origin,.a mere tool in the hands of 
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the ‘Holy Ones.’ The history of the Oracle is 
really the history of the generations of those “Octo, 
the record. if we could gather it, of their varying 
attitude towards the national ethics, politics, and 
religion ; and a complete list of the oracles would 
give us a marvellous insight into the average mini 
of Hellas. For these priests must be taken as 
rellecting the better averayve character of the nation, 
not as inspired teachers with a definite mission 
and advanced dogma. But their power was really 
great, and their exereise of it and their clainis 
remind us dimly of the Papal power in the Middle 
Aves. In one respect their work was evil, and 


_threngh conservative instinct they Jagged behind 


the growing morality of their age ; many a Jegend 
and record attest that, so far from softening the 
harsher traits in Greek religion, they enconraged 
and insisted on the maintenance of human sacri- 
five. The savage rite gradually passed away in 
spite of Delphi. 

The political eareer of the Oracle cannot be dealt 
with here. It may be enongh to say that the 
oracles which have been preserved display no 
settled pohey ; usually, but not always, the Oracle 
is on thie side of constitutional government as 
against the tyrant, and was nearly always the 
devoted friend of Sparta, owing much of its great 
prestige in the 7th and Oth cent. to the support of 
that State, 

In a famons oraele coneerning the Spartan plan 
of Arcadian conquest, Apollo's voice was on the 
side of righteousness, but the utterance snegests 
a quasi-Papal claim to dispose of territory. But 
with all her influence Delphi was too weak to 
menace the liberties of the Greek States. Her 
hest political activity was in the sphere of eoloni- 
zation ; the “Qo.we have every reason to be con- 
sidered the best informed ageney for emigration 
that any State has ever possessed. Of course, 
neither in this nor in any other matter could they 
dictate ; they merely advised and pointed the route 
toadventurous spirits ; and they advised very well, 
so that at last no body of colonists were likely to 
start without the sanction of Delphi. There is 
reason for thinking that this colonizing of Apollo 
bewan in prehistoric times. The Dorian migration 
was probably blessed by the Oracle; and, what is 
still more important, we have good evidence from 
the Jecends, of the custom of dedicating to Delphi 
a tithe of the captives taken by any conquest ; 
these appear to have been sumetimes sent forth as 
a colony of the god’s. 

A few last words may be added coneerning the 
part played by the Oraele in Greek religion and 
morality. Inspite of the dark exception mentioned 
above, its inlluenee, which was certainly great, was 
often good, and generally innocent. The priests 
were propagandists of two departments of cult 
especially : the enlt of Dionysos, who was Apollo's 
confrere at Delphi, and the cult of heroes. The 
latter is an interesting feature of Greek religion, 
for it explains the spread of Jater saint-worship in 
the Mediterranean ; and as no departed holy person 
could be canonized without the sanction of the Pope, 
so no departed athlete, warrior, or benefactor could 
he, or was likely to he, the object of pubhe worship 
without the authorization of Delphi. Usually, the 
Delphie rule in rehgion is to encourage each State 
to maintain the religion and ritual of their fore- 
fathers. 

In the sphere of private morality, in the ethics 
of the conscience, the Oracle often did good servive ; 
and this short epitome of a large theme may close 
with a few illustrations of this. Herodotus has 
preserved for us the stern and significant words 
with which the Oracle denounced Glankos for 
tempting the god to connive at fraud: the terrified 
sinner craved .forgiveness for his evil thoughts ; 


ek 
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Int the Pythoness told him that trod wenld punish 
evil intent as well as evil act. This was then 
almost anew phase in the world of tireek ethies. 
Again, at a later time the Oracle reverls how far 
the morn) thought of Greeee had advanced out of 
the old bondage to ritual: a brave and good man 
had slain his own triend by accident while defend- 
ing him in a deadly encounter with robbers ; 


Load 
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conception of God and intensifying the tendency 
to menotbeisn: inherent in buman thought, and 


i not entirely lost sight of in the Gireek religion. 


horror-stricken, with his friend's llood npon him, | 


he tlees to Delphi to ask what atonement or ritnal 
can wash off the sin; but a better voice greets him 
than might have greeted (édipus : * Thon didst slay 
thy friend, striving to save his life; go hence, thou 
art purer than thon wert before.’ Akin to the 
ethical idea embodied here ix a xpyopeds tHs ItvGias 
preserved in the Anthology : ‘Enter the shrine of 
the pure trod, pure in soul, having tonched thysclf 
with holy water: Iustration is easy for the good ; 
but a sinner cannot be eleansed by all the streams 
of ocean.” ‘The eennineness of these oracles is a 
matter of indillerence; they prove a rising tide 
of ethical feeling, which originated in the phile- 
sophical schools of Greece, and was imputed to 
Delphi. The conservative Oracle itself came to he 
recarded as playing its part in freeing men from 
that ancient heavy burden of ritual that in an older 
period may have aided certain ygrowths in’ the 
oral werld, but had long been a clog upon moral 
advance. 

This short exposition of a great chapter in Greek 
religion puts forth many nnproved aitCinderblnged 
statements. The present writer hopes to be able to 
deal more fully aii more satistactorily with doubt- 
ful and important points in the fourth volume of 
his Cults of the Greek States. 

Lewis R. FARNELL. } 


C, LATER DEVELOPMEST OF RELIGION IN THE 
GREEK Worep.—l. ReELiGton IN LITERATURE 
AND PrtLosopiy. — ‘The essential inconsistency 
aud self-contradiction involved in the idea of the 
Hellenic Pantheon was apparent, in a dim way, 
even to the common mind. Zeus was himself an 
individual with a history full of faults and selfish- 
ness. While his rnle was often a mere eapricions 
despotism, the other gods were a court surround. 
ing him, each with his own schemes clashing both 
with the will of Zeus and with the wish of his 
fellow-deities. Thus the power of the highest god 
was limited, and overruling fate then became an 
inexorable law, before which even be must. bow. 
Jlowever unwilling, he must surrender his own 
son Sarpedon to the death that fate had allotted 
him. 

Vhe contradietions and inconsistencies which 
were inherent in the system were felt by the 
common people. ‘Thus Enthyphron defends his 
avtion against his father by the analogy of Zens’s 
treatment of his own father Kronos. ‘The worship 
of the diflerent gods in the State was loosely co- 
ordinated into a religion. In Athens the enjoy- 
ment and splendour of the great festivals of Athena 
were supplemented by the solemn impressiveness 
of the Mysteries. The feeling of awe, the fear 
of God, and the dread of divinely-sent enlamity, 
grew with the spread of education into a vagne 
conscionsness of sin, aml of the need for recon- 
¢iliation with an offended God. tin this conseions- 


ness the Orphie Mysteries were based ; and in| 


them certain observances ensured Divine forgive- 
ness and futnre happiness, Strolling prophets 
even professed to sell indulgences, and in return 
for money to censure, by performing certain rites, 
safety from yonishment. 
vacne idea wos crowing in the popular mind that 
a good anil 


quite as Rh as complinnce witha stated ritual. / 


. boas wi we ete wae s 
There was only one possibl& eute—raising the pp; 


| 


of this important side of Greek literature is prob- 


No adequate provision existed in the religion for 


ednewting the people anid ae itself. The 
Delphie with other Oracles bad carried on this 


work for centuries, and é2yynrai, appointed with its 
sanction in many States, were judges in diflienlt 
pomnts of religion, and had some inthienee in co- 
ordinating the several cults; but the iniluence of 
the Gracles began to grow weaker after Che end of 
the 6th eent., and their character deteriorated, 
The established religion beeame purely conserva- 
tive, and the effort of all its ministers was solely 
to keep up the traditional state of things, The 
only nope Ine in the literature of the ave and the 
spread of Iigher thoneht. As poets had formn- 
lated with the help of the prophets the prevailing 
system, they with the help of the philosophers haul 
now to raise its character, ‘This was the religious 
work that the Gnomic poets, Pindar, and the 
Tragic poets successively performed. 

The frst adequate recognition in modern times 


ably to be fonnd in the pages of Zeller and of 
Trendelenburg, to whom expecially we owe mueh 
in the following paragraphs. 

Although the religious thought expressed in 
Greek literature and philosophy tended constantly 
tu separate itself from the common religion, yet it 
was only the development of the Jatent capacities 
of that common religion. In its earlier stages 
literature worked hand in hand with the Delphic 
ftracle. The great Lyric and even the Tragie 
poets were recognized as the servants and ministers 
of the god. They wrote hymns for the worship 
which the Oracle propagated over Greece ; anil 
there is every reason to think that their finest 
conceptions of religion were practically those of 
the Oracle. Those brief proverbial utterances in 
whieh the wisdom of the 7th and 6th cents. con- 
centrated itself are in the records expressly brought 
into connexion with the Oracle, over whose entrance 
was inseribed the undév d&yav of the Wise Man.* 

jut the relation between the two did not always 
continue so peaceable. Apart from those who 
simply denied the trath of the prevailing religion, 
those who like -Eschylus or Socrates continued in 


Paymmpathy with. and tried to read a higher mean- 


At the same time a_ 


ious life was needed to please God, 


ing in, the established religion, found themselves 
in frequent danger of being ntisnnderstood. 
schylus was acensed of revealing the Mys- 
teries to the profane, and Socrates was condemned 
as seeking to introduce new deities into the State. 
The Delphie rule of maintaining the hereditary 
order of things (ra mérpia) was generally on the 
side of the unedueated, thoneh the Oracle seems on 
the whole to have appreciated the work and char- 
acter of Socrates. The contliet of religion and 
sdience, Which had beenn in the 5th cent. or even 
earlier, was the prominent fact in the 4th. 

Two questions rose naturally to he minds of all 
who thonght abont the common religion: frst, 
what was the relation of Zeus to the other cos, 
and how could will and power in them be recon- 
ciled with his omnipotence? And, seeond, what 
was the relation of Zeus to that overpowering fate 
that seemed at times to control even his will? 
In truth, the two questions are but two aspects of 
the same dilhenlty, and the answer to one involves 
the suswer to the other. As Jong as the con- 
ception of trad contains any of the capricious 
human clement, so long must the will of Zeus 
clash with the will of the other cods and be over- 
ruled by the unbending, unvarying order of nature. 
When the Divine nature is conceived as nbsolotely 
| /- sada Spey inl WGished mH frodom and Necessity in Greek 
losuphy in Trendelenbury's Bett rage. 
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recular and the Divine will as absolutely free 
from arbitrariness and eaprice, opposition between 
the will of the diflerent gods and disagreement 
with the course of fate tend to disappear. 

As we have already seen, the religious view in 
Homer varies between the opposite and incon- 
sistent views, and the same wavering is seen 
throughout Greek Jiterature. 

Herodotus represents more completely the lower 
view of Divine nature than any other of the yvreat 
writers, In his view, success produces pride ; man 
Lelieves in lis own power and sutliciency, and 
recounizes not the unseen power of God: the gods 
blind him and Jead him into destruetion through 
his own arrogance. This view, that the gods, aet- 
ing as the instruments of an inscrutable fate, blind 
men, involves essentially the same idea of fate as 
the other view, that the gods are friends of men, 
lut that fate is over the gods and too powerful for 
them. The latter view is summed up in the words 
of VPittacos, ava-yxa 8’ ob6é Peoi pdxovrat. To Hero- 
dotus mere suecess is in itself a defying of the 
Divine Jaw: the Divine power is chiefly seen in 
the misfortune which it sends on men. The order 
and regularity of the world, recognition of which 


is the fundamental] idea of his work, is quite above | 


and apart from huni reason ; man cannot adapt 
himself to it, but only mourn when he has felt its 
power. Only when he dies is a man safe from the 
calamity that the god may at any moment send 
on him. 

Dut in the literature Zens beeame by degrees 
more ecompl-tely the bearer of a moral rule, and 
the other gods the willing ministers of his provi- 
dence and will. As this idea was more thoroughly 
grasped, the opposition hetween Fate and God was 
in some degree reconciled; the order of nature 
(Eiuapuévy) became a moral and knowable law, the 
will of God ; man, by learning and liviny in aceord- 
ance with that will, can avoid the calamity which 
must otherwise overtake him. So in Pindar, Zeus 
causes aj] that happens to man ; he ean turn night 
to day, and day to night: nothing that man does 
is hid from him; only where he shows the way is 
a Wessing to be hoped for. The constant theme 
of schylus is the nnerring, unfailing justice dis- 
played in the course of nature. He uses Jnstice 
(Aixy) and Zens sometimes as convertible terms ; 
and both denote that order in nature which 
through snilering teaches knowledge and con- 
formity with itself, and the recognition of which 
is the only consolation in time of doubt. He 
recognizes a development in the history of re- 
ligion ; the triumph of Zeus over the older dynasty 
of the Titans is the triumph of a moral providence 
over a lower order of gods. He directly eombated 
the ancient saying as it appears, ¢.g., in Herodotus 
(raXaimaros Novos), and declares that it is the actual 
sin of man, not the mere fact of his prosperity, 
that brings on him the divinely-sent calamity 
(Agen. 750; Hem. 53t); and in many other pas- 
sages he shows in elear words that such calamity 
is simply the way in which wisdom is taught to 
men even against their will. The law of Zens, or 
the course of justice, is to learn by suflering 
(radciv puabety, rdfer wafos, Agam. 170). The law 
is a kindly one, the gracious dispensation of one 
that has power to make his will into Necessity. 
The older dynasty had represented the rule of 
fear: Necessity was only a punishing power, which 
man must dread but cannot understand ; and was 
exercised by the gods of that dynasty— 


tls obv dvayKns €ariv oiaxosrpdpos ; 
Motpar rpinoppar uyypoves tr’ Epiwrves: 
and Heraclitus declares that if the sun were to 


te his bounds the Erinnyes would punish 
him. 


But under the completed: sway, off Zeus the 
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avenging power of the older gods is merged in 
the helping and benignant power of the younger 
deities, for Necessity is changed into order and 
reason, Which man ean learn and respect, and 
thereby avoid the punishment and gain the good. 
Socrates seems even to have substituted Pronoia, 
Providence, for Necessity ; but his biographer did 
not understand him. 

In Sophocles, polytheism perhaps appears in its 
most perfect form ; the other gods are only repre- 
sentatives of the one God, or instruments used in 
turn by a moral providence. To Pindar, also, 
Zens is not so much a god, as the one God. 

Euripides was clearly conseious of the essential 
self-contradiction involved in polytheism ; he per- 
ceived clearly and felt strongly that it results 
in degrading the several gods and making the 
world irrational : he gave as emphatie and open 
expression to this as he dared: for example, in 
the Apollo of the Jun, whose criminal conduct 
towards Creusa in the past is even surpassed by 
the dishonesty of lis attitude towards her and 
towards Xuthus in the play. That Euripides was 
fully conscious of this aspect of the action seems 
undeniable: that the general Athenian public had 
only some vagne, uneasy sense that the poet was 
maligning the gods seems equally certain. It is 
doubtful if Enripides had any solution to offer 
that satistied himself; but at any rate the condi- 
tions under which he had to work precluded his 
formally offering any solution, for he dared not 
make his views about the gods too explicit, and 
could only suggest difficulties and put questions. 
Lut, althongh lis plays are remarkably instructive 
as regards the attitude of a section of the think- 
ing and educated Greeks towards polytheism, the 
subject is too large for our limits. 

At the same time, the other side of religious 
thonght grew correspondingly. The idea of a 
larger cyele of life in which the apparent injustice 
of earthly existence might be eliminated and all 
men receive their deserts—an idea of which the 
most scanty traces appear in TIomer and Hesiod— 
grows more apparent in Pindar: future punishment 
is the climax of the Divine vengeance in Aéschylus, 
it is often referred to in Sophocles, and Euripides 
says, ‘Who knows if death is not really the life, 
and life the death?’ This recognition of a single 
rule in life and after death reconciles the antithesis 
of Olympian and Chthonian deities. 

The intlnence of literature penetrated gradually 
through the people. The more educated were, of 
course, More open to it, and thus tended to become 
estranged from the popular beliefs as superstitions, 
Hence in the 5th and 4th cents. there was a 
growing gap between the religion of the edneated 
and the relizion of the common people. Both, so 
far as we have yet gone, were equally polytheistic. 
Philosophy entered on a bolder path, and directly 
combated the polytheism and anthropomorphism 
of the popular religion. While the poets saw in 
the ancestral religion the gernis of higher thouglits, 
they did not try to free these thoughts from the 
sensuons symbolism in whieh the eS re- 
ligion enveloped them. Philosophy naturally 
tended more to rise above the traditional and 
aceepted ideas. Hence it appears to Plato in the 
Tenth Book of the Repubhe that in the contlict 
between philosophy and the vulgar crowd the 
poets are among the latter. 

The fundamental doctrine of Greek philosophy 
is always the unity of the world. Some conceive 
this nnity under the form of God, others under the 
form of Nature. Heraclitns conceives this unity | 
as the Divine \éyos, which constitutes the eorrela- 
tion and intelligibility of phenomena: and Anaxa- 
voras as vois or Reason, It is therefore the philo- 


‘sophic, expression Of, that fate or order of nature 
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whieh is reeognized by the poets and by religion ; 
but the philosophers from the first maintain it as 
a knowable law. 

The attitude of the philosophers towards the 
established religion is various. Some do not 
trouble themselves about it, others use it where 
it suits them. Heraclitus approaches most closely 
the -Eschylean point ef view; he declares that, 
whereas men see eontradietion and perplexity in the 
world, God sees only unity and consisteney ; and, 
like Rsehylns, he ealls the order of nature ‘Jus- 
tice’ (Sian). Man learns what is this Justiee, and 
in learning achieves his own character and works 
ont his own fate: 7d fos éxdorw daiuwy (compare 
eEsch. Eun. 520f.). On the other hand, the wor- 
ship of images and the offerings of beasts seem to 
Heraclitus linateful. 

Democritus and Enipedecles bring in the gods 
of the established religion as part of the system 
of things evolved from their primordial prineiples. 

A third class of philosophers simply oppose the 
eommon religion, and would fain sweep it away to 
make room for a higher belief. Xenophanes cannot 
lind strong enough terms to express his hatred for 
such doctrines as the plurality of gods, with all 
their moral failings. The anthropomorphism of 
the eurrent religion, where gods are born and die, 
revelts him. God is inlinite, and finite eharacter- 
istics are foreign to His nature. Gud does not 
change and move like the vulgar deities; He is 
motionless, for He is all that exists, and there is 
nothing outside of Him into which He could move 
or chance. 

To the Sophists (who may be broadly dis- 
tinguished from the Greek plilosophers by their 
utter lack uf sense for the unity of nature, and the 
limitation ef their view to the multiplicity of 
phenomena) religion was created by voluntary 
compact among men; the variety of religions 
proved that it could not exist hy nature, for if it 
canie by nature it would be one. That the variety 
of religions thought was the necessary consequence 
of the variety of character produced in men by 
variety of external cireumstances, their analysis of 
the world was tog superheial to show, But this 
very superticiality of theirs is more representative 
ef popular thought than the philosophy of deeper 
men, and shows hetter what was the religion of the 
educated in their own time, 

Nothing sets in so clear a light the degradation 
of the gods in popular thought as the comedies of 
Aristophanes, Much as he hates the Sophists, and 
bitterly as he attaeks their irreligion, Ne himself 
shows the gods of the established religion in more 
ludicrous and degrading situations than any of the 
Sophistscared todo. The Sophists approved of these 
gods as a very useful device, and ineuleated respeet 
for them as the means of developing morality among 
the people. 

Isolated outbreaks of popular fury, in times when 
ealamity terrified the se inte piety anid roused 
in them a temporary anc 
action against the grewing irrelizion of the time, 
were of no avail ‘to stem the torrent of descending 
time. Purely conservative, without any provision 
for deepening its character and keeping pace with 
the rapid growth of thought and of pohtical and 
commercial life, the established religion eontinued, 
as a tramimelling and impeding institution, losing 
its hold year by year on all classes of the people. 
jlew intense was the religious feeling of Athens 
is shown by such outbreaks as took plaee in B.C. 
415 and 410.) A Jonging for shnietiding more is 
everywhere manifest in the literature, and history 
shows the dissatisfaction to have been as strony 
in the mass of the people. Thefeeling was vacue, 
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quickly evanescent. re- | 
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against more prominent violations of the established 
religion, though in reality these violatious were 
merely stronger examples of the universal dissatis- 
faction. 

Ouly a prophet with a deeper revelation could 
bring the streny religious feeling of the people and 
the decay of the national worship into harmony ; 
and, after Sucrates had sealed with his life his 
belief in freedom of religious thought, the sueces- 
sion of philosophy to the position onee ovenpied 
by the Delphic Oraele as leader of Grreek religion 
was aceomplished. It was, however, the misfor- 
tune of Greek life, and a proof of its religions 
weakness in comparison with the Hebrew race, that 
the prophetic mantle found no new wearer. In 
the Aaaebrovth path of pointing out the trne and 
divinely ordained course in actual publie life,— 
that path in which Palestine produced a constant 
succession of great thinkers to walk,—Svcrntes 
found no follower. Plato, while folly avcknow- 
Jedging that the true philosopher shonttl take part 
in public life, fonnd the actual world too full 
of evil to allow philosophy to enter it. Greek 
thought therefore remained abstract from actual 
life ; it found its work and its heavenly kingdom, 
net in the world, but apart from it. Thos, in 
trreece, there never ‘took place that application of 
philosophy to practieal work which makes for 
development in religion; and there was never 
exerted that influence of philosophy on pubhe life 
and on the inass of the people which is the mar- 
vellous feature of Hebrew history. 

Soerates only expresses more definitely and in 
simpler terms the theory of the elder poets: one 
(cod rules all for the best. He expresses no dis- 
belief in the ether gods, and often uses the plural 
Geot; Imt they are not an Important element, and 
he never, se far as our aceounts go, expressed any 
opinion about their relation to the great God, 
Plato regards the common religion as the exoterie 
form of a deeper truth; itis generally mythical, 
ie. it expresses in sensnous langnage spiritual 
truths. This exoteric religion is proper for the 
education of children, and necessary for those who 
cannot rise to understand the reality pictured to 
them in the tales of the gods. But the popular 
mythology must be purified; it is full of hateful 
and false tales which have crept in through the 
influence of poets and corrupted the genuine 
myths, 

Aristotle has the same view. Polytheism is a 
State-engine for ednention, On the other hand, 
he sometimes tries to connect it with his system, 
by placing the gods in the stars; but the subjeet 
gets little notice from him. 

Aristotle was the last purely Ilelleniec pliloso- 
pher; trreck theught had now run its course, 
With the victorious march of Alexander, Greek 
civilization went furth toe conquer the East; and 
Greek thought was now brought directly in con- 
taet with Oriental religion, and particularly with 
the genuine monotheism of the Jlebrews. The 
Greek contempt for barbarians gradually dis- 
appeared before the actual re, yh of a religion 
greater than their own; while the narrowness of 
the Jews recognized the high character of Greek 
philosophy. In the Jast centuries before Chiist, 
constant attempts were made on both sides to 
nnite Hebrew and Greek thonght into one systens. 
The doctrine of angels and devils, whieh was 
mixed up (in later times) with the Hebrew mono- 
theistie Velief, was assimilated with the Greek 
polytheism. The gods who surrounded Zeus be- 
came deimones who interposed between God and 
the world and bridged over the gult between the 
infinite and the hnite, ity, idea became common 


for the people knew not what they souglits anit phat) ally meriare the (bib ren ot Gods; that the 
showed itself at first only in blind outbursts of fury’? true service of God Tay, not in the cult-observances 
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of any particular religion, but in a virtuous life ; 
and that a priesthood to mediate between man and 
(yod was needless and wrong. The Adyes of Hera- 
elitus and of Plato became in the Jewish school of 
Alexandria the Divine Word which is the bearer 
of all Divine power. Most of these attempts at 
a union of Hellenic and Jewish thought ended in 
an aseetic system; for all aimed at combining the 
two hy dropping elements from each. In Chris- 
tianity alone both lind their completion and per- 
‘fection, without loss of any of their true character. 

Stoicism was the most remarkable Greek attempt 
to produce a synthesis of Hellenic and Oriental 
thought. It was to a sreat extent a religion, but 
it was an artilicial religion with none of the vigour 
of natural uneonscions life. As Zeller says, the 
| whole Stoie view of the world was fonnded on the 
| idea of one Divine being, father of all, containing 
and sustaining all, ruling all, manifest every where. 
(xod was to the Stoies the beginning and the end 
of the world’s development. Virtuons action con- 
| sists in fulfilling the Divine will and law. The 
| true philosopher is suthcient for himself, master 
of his fate, above all surroundins cireumstances, 
perfectly happy in his own knowledge, lurd of all 
things, a true kiny—and a self-satisfied prig. As 
all men stand in the same relation to God, all men 
/ are brothers. 

In its theoretic character Stoicism was wholly 
| eareless of and uninfluenced by the popular religion. 
But in practice the Stoie philosophers inculcated 
acquiescence in the religion whieh was accepted 
hy common opinion and a restraint on the passions 
' of the eommon people. The 

of many points in the aire faith, the temples, 
the images, the fables ; but they found real germs 
of truth in it, and thought these suflicient to justify 
its continuation. 

Better almost than in any other writer we may 
seein Horace the eflect of these rehgious philoso- 
phies on the world of Greeee and Rome. To think 
and reason abont conduct and cood action and 
wisdom is his only region. The gods to him are 
little more than names and fables. When he 
supported the attempt of Angustus to re-ereate 
the old religions eults, the poet and the emperor 
were alike urged on by the feeling that relivion 
was a political and social machine so useful as 
to be indispensable to good government. 

I]. THE ATTITUDE OF ST. PAUL ‘to GREEK 
PuiLvsopay.—In this brief, imperfect outline of 
the religious side of Greek literature—a subject 
whieh calls for @ much more serious and systematic 
treatment than it has ever received—it has been 
| shown how clearly the G:rreek thinkers eoneeived 
| the problem, 9nd how lofty was the plane on which 

they pitched their thonehts; but we have refrained 

from dwelling on their weaknesses and errors. But 
naturally St. Paul, whe frequently alludes in very 
disparagirs terms to the Suphia of the world, was 
| most keerly sensible of its faults and imperfec- 
| tions. Three claracteristies seem to have speeially 
offended hisa. 
In the first place, its method was shallow ; it 
frequently cflered irrational ‘fables and endless 
genealogies’ (1 Ti 14) in place of real attempts to 


grapple with the problems, and was quite content | 


with these pseudo-solutions: those genealogieal 
explanatiors, not unknown even to the deepest 
Creck thirkers (as in Asehylus, Age. 73s ff), 
became mere frequent in the later period, and 
were applied in all departments of pseudo-researeh, 
geographical, historieal,* ete. 


“See, ¢.9., the account given of early Tarsian history and 
topography by Athenodorus, the greatest philosopher and 
politician whom the city protuced, quoted by Stephanus Byz., 
sv.‘ Anchiale’; also pseudo-Plutarch, de Fluvtis, etc. (Ex- 
postter, Dec. lyul, p. 412). y 


spoke with contempt | 
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In the second place, the fibre in the popular 
philosophic pec iauell of the later Greek time 
(which alone was presented to the nembers of the 
Pauline Chnrehes) was poor and its results dis- 
appointing. There came from the study no real 
advanee in knowledge, but only frivolous argu- 
mentation and ‘questionings’ (1 Ti 1%). 

In the third place, the Greek Sophia was entirely 
devoid of power over the will and heart of man- 
kind. It remained pnrely theoretical and abstract: 
it conld do nothing for men; it was the property 
of a few, and had no eflect, or a miserably inade- 
quate effeet, on the life and character even of those 
few. Where it did to some degree tonch the heart 
and atleet (he life of some rare individual, it pro- 
dueed a philosophic and atlected prig rather than a 
true man; and in the ease of some of its most 
eloyuent exponents, such as Seneca, there was a 
woeful contrast in spirit between their words and 
their life. Dut the essential feature in St. Paul's 
teaehing was that he propounded a doctrine of 
power, not of theary, That is what he lays special 
stress npon; and of that he found not a trace in 
the Sophia of the time. The Greek philosophers 
had sometimes observed that the unwritten laws 
which rested on religion had more intluence on the 
will and conduet of men than the written laws of 
the State (see above, B, § Il); but they had not 
carried out this observation to a practical result. 

In this last observation hes the essence of the 
whole matter. The best and the most character- 
istic HelHenie thought was bound inevitably to 
regard the higher life, at whieh the good man 
must aim, not as the striving after an ideal above 
/and beyond human nature, but as the proper and 
natural development of his human nature. There 
was in Hellenic thought no real coneeption of sin. 
There eould not be such a conception, for it is of 
the essence of Hellenism to be perfectly content 
with the human nature, to rejoice in it, to find 
in it the Divine perfection. The counsel which 
lellenic philosophy gave te man, which it must 
give so long as it continued true to the Hellenic 
spirit, was, ‘ Be yourself: do not fall short of your 
| trne and perfect development.’ Sueh an idea as 
rising above oneself, trampling one’s nature under 
foot as sinful, striving after the Divine nature, 
is essentially anti-Hellenic, and it is only rarely 
that any faint traces of it ean be found even in 
those IHelenie philosophers who have been most 
afleeted by foreign thought. But it was in this 
revolt from the yoke of sin, in this intense eager- 
ness after the Divine, that St. Paul found the 
motive power to drive men on. 

sut, thongh St. Paul saw so clearly and resented 
so strongly the faults of the Greek Suphia, it would 
be wrong to infer (as has been too often done) that 
he was either ignorant of or uninflueneed by it. It 
is a general facet that the great ereative minds in 
philosophy have been more alive to the faults of 
their predecessors than to their excellenees, and 
have given larger space and more emphasis in their 
writings to eritieisim of preceding philosophers than 
to expression of indebtedness to them. They were 
probably not fully conseious of their obligation, 
but it was very real. So it has been with St. Paul. 
HTeowed much to the Greek philosophy and thought, 
gained partly in formal education at Tarsus, partly 
by assimilation of the knowledge which floated on 
the surface of a more or less educated society and 
becaine insensibly the property of all its members. 
On this see the excellent papers by E. Curtius on 
‘Paulus in Athen,’ and Canon E. Hieks, ‘St. Paul 
and Hellenism, in Stedia Biblica, iv. ; and on his 
jrobahle debt (in eommon with Seneca) to the 
philosephy of Athenodorus, which must have been 
the staple of edueation and educated conversation 
vat,Tarsus, in #8t.¢Paul’s childhood, the present 
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writers remarks in St, Paul the Traveller, p.) primitive forms conld be traced in the actual 


3001, may be consulted. 


cults, But as the youth and creative energy 


Further, while St. Pant often harshly criticises | of Hellenism passed away the Oriental inthience 


the enrrent Sophie in his letters to his young 
Churehes, he was conseions that he was a debtor 
both to the cdneatedd Wellenes and te the un. 
edneated non-Hellenes, both to the philosophically 
trained and to these who had no such training 
(oe 14). And he would not have his Churches 


lose anything of the excellenees of the trreek | 


spirit. His extreme fondness for the word edvrres 
an hardly he quite separated in his mind, and 
could not possibly be separated ino the minds of 
his numerous Hellenic hearers, from the Creek 
charis, the erace and charm which is of the 
essence of Hellenism. And he sums np in three 
Greek words bis counsel to the Colossians and 
the Asians genernily, when he urged then: to 
‘make their market to the full of the opportunity 
which ¢heir situation offered them?’ (Col #, Eph 
Sr ois chs Be: *): 

HT. DEGRADATION OF THE H&LLENIC RELIGION. 
—(1) Foreign influence. —In Greece as in Anatolia 
(see A, § VI (4), above), the lustory of religion 
after a certain period of progress and elevation was 
a continuous process of deterioration. The changes 
in religion were for the most part forced on by 


external causes, viz. by the pressure of foreign | 


worships ; and their inthnenee was almost wholly 
bad. This character resulted partly from the way 
in which the inthuence reached the Greek races and 
Cities (sce (3), below), and partly from deeper causes 


whieh eannot be deseribed in this short sketch | 


(though they have been briefly indiented in A, 
§ V111 (9), nhove): those deeper causes combined 
tu destroy that sensitiveness to the Divine nature, 
and that desire to hear and readiness to obey the 
Divine voice, which make for progress and eleva- 
tion in religions thought. 


(2) Suseeptihility to forciqn religious influence. | 


—Sonie influence was exerted on the religion of 
the Greeks by almost every race with whom they 
came in contaet. Even the despised and barbar- 
ous Thracians conld make their Bendis and Notys 
or hotytto powerful and reverenced in cultured 
Athens. But it was mainly cults from the East 
that attceted the Greek peoples during the period 
which is best known to us. 

The foundation of this influenee was always the 
same. The Hellenic religion, with its variable 
tendency to concentrate attention on the bright 
side of nature and life, and te permit only reluct- 
antly, under mystic and halt-acknowledyeed forms, 
any ritual appealing to the sense of fear in the 
Worshippers, could never completely satisfy human 
needs; and more was always soucht atter, and 
seemed to be tound in the more impressive foreign 
Telivions. Especially the enthusiastic, emotional, 
and impressive Oriental forms of religion exercised 
on Greece an influence which acted continuously 
thronghout ancient history. As we have seen in 
I, 8 111, the Oriental character and the primitive 
Velasgian character in many deities were fused, 
during the vigorous growth of the Hellenie spirit, 
into m new form, beeoming truly Hellemie concep. 
tions; and although, in the cultus especially, the 
original characteristi¢s can be traced in the Hel- 
lenie deity, yet the completed product is essentially 
and venerically ditferent from the Oriental type. 

Thus far back in Athenian history we ean ob- 
serve the entrance of the Vranroninn Artemis, a 
ticure analogous to the Ephesian Artemis and the 
Phrygian Cybele, with her attendant animals and 
her Amazon priestesses; but myth tells how the 
invading Amazons were expelled by the hero of 
Athenian Hellenisin; and the Artemis who estab- 
liste? herself was the gracelul Nudtaesseitaidouga 
purely Hellenic conception, howe hy tatieby of whe 
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asserted aitsell more effectively, and was less 
moditied by the spirit of Greece, Asklepios never 
became so thorouzhly Hellenized as Dionysos, 
but he was a distinethy later introduction inte 
the Hellenic cirele of deities. 

In all of those deities the Hellenie charneter is 
evident; but in’ later times Hellenism touched 
only very slightly, if at all, the gods of hrywia, 
of Syria, and of Eeypt, who were naturalized in 
Greek lands and cities. In an age when half. 
Greek or wholly barbarian kings and Roman en. 
serors Were Worshipped as gods in Hellenic cities, 
it was clear that the spirit of Welenism had grown 
very werk. 

Those Oriental deities appealed to the side of 
human nature which was alien to, and conld not 
be satrsticd with, Welenismi and the bright festival- 
loving gods of Hellenic political and municipal life. 
But in earlier tintes, as any Oriental deiGes pene- 
trated into the Grreck circle, Hellenism tended to 
lend them its peculiar grace and charm, to tone 
down the excesses and the abandon of their rites, 
but at the same time to detract from their power 
to satisfy that deep-seated craving for an awe- 
inspiring deity. [Even as late as the 8rd cent. B.c, 
the Cybele, who was worshipped at Athens in the 
Meétroon, was sometimes invoked under the name 
of Aphrodite ;* and the first signs of the Hellen- 
izing of a naturalized foreign deity was the substi- 
tution of a Hellenic for the barbarous name. 

The Rgyptian Isis, the Phrygian Cybele, and 
many others, ean be traeed as far back as know- 
ledge reaches, pressing upon and forcing their way 
intu the mind and the worship of Greece. ‘The 
worship of Isis was known very early in the Greek 
colony of Cyrene (Herod. iv. t86); for the Greeks 
of Cyrene were necessarily in close relations with 
Keypt, and doubtless Egyptians visited or resided 
in Cyrene, and, moreover, there was invariably a 
tendency in the ancients to worship the gods of 
the land to which they had migrated, in the beliet 
that those gods were powerful in the land which 
helunged to them. 

Cybele was introduced from Phrygia into the 
Ionic trreek colonies on the west cuast of Asia 
AMlinor at a very early time, and in anich the 
same way as Isis was introdueed at Cyrene. The 
Ihrygian traders eame in numbers to Miletus, as 
Hipponax mentions in the 6th cent. 1.c., and they 
brought their religion with them. Moreover, in 
times of danger the trecks turned to Cybele for 
help, and found her ellicaeious and powerful; in 
this respeet the story of the introduction of her 
worship at Miletus is instructive, andl may be taken 
as typical of what happened in many otlier eases. 

The party of the old kingly dynasty in Miletus, 
having been expelled, took refuse in Assesos, and 
were there besieged by the tyrant of Miletus, 
Beng hard pressed they consulted the Ovaele, 
and were informed by the gol that helpers would 
come to them from Phrygia, who would release 
them and Miletus from mistertunes, Thereafter 
two young pen came from Phrygia, bringing the 
sacred things (74 iepd) of Che Kabeiroi ¢ ina basket, 
and approaching the wall of Assesos by night asked 
adinittance, as they had come at the order of the 
eod, bringing sacred things from Phrygia tor the 
eood of the people of Assesos and Miletus. In the 
issue the tyrant was deieated and slain, and the 
new rites imtroduced into Muctus.¢ Here the 
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reeeption of the native Anatolian ritual into 
Miletus is eonneeted with the straits of a political 
party during a serions dissension in the eity. 
Spnilarly, the introduetion of the worship of the 
Dioseuri at Rome and the building of their temple 
in the forum was eoineident with the strugele 
against the tyranny of the Tarquins, the Etruscan 
intruders, when the Twin Brethren aided the yonng 
repntbhe. 

(3) Manner in which foreign religion entered 
Greece.—As to the way in whieh these foreign 
vods eame to be adopted by the Greeks, no clear 
information has eome down to us about the very 
earliest times, though myth and legend on the 
subject ean be interpreted by eomparison with 
later historieal facts. But the facts qnoted as 
typieal in the last few paragraphs are taken from 
a comparatively early period, and they agree in 
general with the fuller evidence that survives with 
regard to the later centuries (whieh will be stated 
in the following paragraphs). From all these 
sources of evidence, it results that nothing lke 
intentional spread of religious belief by the ad- 
herents of any of those foreign cults occurred ; 
that eaeh body of worshippers rather desired to 
keep to itself its own gods, and was unwilling to 
extend the circle exeept for some distinct present 
advantage to themselves and their worship; that 
the spread of a eultus was eonnected with migya- 
tion or colonization, both beeause the migrating 
people earried their gods with them and because 
settlers adopted also the gods of the land in whieh 
they settled; the adoption of a new god was fre- 
quently eonnected with and suggested by some 
calamity, which was attributed by popular super- 
stition or by Oraeular authority to neglect or 
contempt of the god in question. 

The Oraele was often consulted in such eases of 
ealamity, and often reeommended that a novel 
worship should be introdneed. Such was the way 
in which Rome adopted the Phrygian Cybele in 
B.C. 204, and Athens in 480. But the Oracle in 
these eases (as is always probable and in some 
eases certain) simply contirmed the popular im- 
pression, that the new deity if properly invoked 
would be able to help; and this popular impression 
was produced by seeing the worshippers of the 
deity in question, and by the superstitious fear 
that that deity was very powerful (which the 
worshippers attested) and was being outraged by 
nevleet. 

The religious history of Athens in later times is 
better known than that of any other Greck State, 
and may be taken as typieal. Athens showed 
itself more hospitable to foreign cults than any 
other eity, but it was also more hospitable to 
foreigners. There came into existence in Athens 
a hewildering multiplicity of gods; Iut the same 
process of multiplication went on in all Greek 
cities more or less, and the increase was yreatest 
in those eities where the largest number of foreign 
visitors or residents was found. 

There was, of eonrse, in Athens (and doubtless 
in Greeee everywhere) a formal law (in some less 
civilized plaees, perhaps, only a general principle 
and ‘unwritten law’), confirmed at tirst by, and 
indeed originating from, a strong popular feeling, 
whieh forbade the introduetion of strange or new 
vods. The penalty was death. The formal per- 
mission of the State was neeessary befere any new 
eod eould be introduced. But this law and this 
originally strong popular feeling were, in practice, 
far from etlective. The following were the usual 
circumstances. 

Commerce and intereourse bronght to Athens, 
the Pirveus, and other great trading centres large 
numbers of foreigners. As these foreigners eon- 
duced to the increase ofstrade, the city which 
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desired to become a great trading centre was foreed 
to encourage them ; otherwise, in the keen eompe- 
tition of Greek tradine eities, they would have 
been driven away to more hospitable places. Those 
strangers naturally desired to praetise their own 
peeuhar worship; and, obviously, a State which 
encouraged them must tolerate their praetiee of 
their rites. As early as the legislation of Solon 
this necessity was reeognized by the Jaw which is 
attributed to him. A body of foreigners who 
desired to conduct their native worsbip in Athens 
might form a religious soeiety (@iases); and the 
State granted to the society permission for the 
rules whieh it might lay down for its members, 
and toleration for its rites, so long as its aims and 
revulations did not eonthet with the pubhie law or 
tend to subvert peace and order in the city. The 
constitution of those religions societies was modelled 
on that of the State. The assembly (éx«A\yoia) of 
members (@cacGrat) framed rules, elected priests 
and other officials, who were responsible to it, and 
inflicted fines on disubedient members; the tines 
eould be enforced by action before the legal tri- 
bunals of the State. New members were weleomed 
to these societies, not from the desire to atlect the 
life or eonduet or belief of the outside world, but 
becanse increase in numbers inereased the wealth 
and inflnence of the body. 

In striet legal effeet the Athenian State merely 
tolerated, but did not encourage, the rites of the 
relizious societies (Piacoa). Special leave was re- 
quired from the Athenian Assembly (ExxAycia) 
before any such society could build a sanctnary 
for itself. As regards the rites eelebrated by the 
soeieties, if these seemed to the State to be unsuit- 
able or disorderly, the primary law eame into force 
prohibiting the introduetion of new deities on pain 
of death. The ritual was permitted only to the 
foreigners who eonstituted the society ; and when, 
as oceasionally happened, an alarm was raised that 
Athenian citizens were going after those strange 
gods, the primary law was liable to be brought 
into uperation, and the offending soeiety with its 
vods expelled. Thus in £.c. 430 the strolling 
priest (untpayvprys) who had initiated Athenian 
women into the rites of the Phrygian goddess was 
exeeuted. Dnt when the plagne immediately 
afterwards broke ont, owing to the overcrowding 
of the city due to the invasion of Attiea by the 
Peloponnesian armies, an alarm arose, and the 
Delpbie Oracle (which was consulted) attributed 
the epidemie to the wrath of the goddess at the 
murder of her priest, and ordered the State to 
atone by building her a temple. In consequenee, 
the temple of the Mother-Guddess (Métroon) was 
built at the Pirens. 

The question arises, whether, and how far, the 
building of the Métroén implied the introduction 
of the ritual of the Phrygian Mother-Goddess as 
part of the State religion. It was, of eourse, 
necessary that in her temple there should be a 
eultus of, anid offerings to, the goddess: it was 
also obyionsly necessary that the ritual of the 
temple should be such as she loved. But that 
does not imply that the complete ritual and mys- 
teries of the Phrygian deity were adopted and 
praetised at the expense and under the sanction 
of the Athenian State. On the contrary, Demos- 
thenes* holds up .Eschines to publie eontempt 
beeanse he had assisted at the performanee of the 
Phrygian Mysteries ; and he eould hardly have 
done so if they had been part of the State religion. 
Probably the publie worship in the Métroon was 
seleeted and toned down by something of Hellenic 
restraint and order. But the Phrygian ritual was 
performed at the Métroon by a private society of 

* Demosth. de Cor. p. 259; cf. Aristophanes, Jr. 478, Lys. 383, 
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‘Opyedves, and elsewhere by strolling priests and 
Metragyrtat; and was still despised by the edu- 
ented and the patriotic citizens, and diseouraged 
by the State. * 

The reason why the foreign rites spread was in 
Athens the same as elsewhere. ‘The State religion, 
with its purely external show, did not satisfy the 
deep-lying religious or superstitious cravings of 
the people: the West turned to the more inteuse 
and enthusiastic religion of the Enst. Wile the 
eduvated classes in the later centuries were trying 
tu unite Greek philosophy with Oriental ideas 
about the nature of God and his relation to man, 
the lower orders took refuge in the practiee of 
the direet and undiseuised Eastern rites. First 
naturalized in the Pireus among the luwest and 
Most ignorant chiss of Athenians, who filled the 
harbour-town with the ‘sailors’ Heence,’ t those 
new rites, though scouted and despised by the 
more eduvated citizens, spread, om by dezrees 
reduved the national worslip to eomparative 
neglect. 

There was probably no period when Greece 
was not affeeted by such religious influence ; Jut 
in Athens the movement assumed nmmeh greater 
streneth through the intlux of foreign inerchants, 
attracted by the commercial supremacy and liberal 
policy of the city in the oth cent. B.¢, 

Thus, e.g., the rites of Adonis were introduced 
before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war in 
b.c. 431.2 The festival was being celebrated at the 
time when the great expedition was setting sail 
for Sicily in nc. 416, as Plutarelr mentions (.1e. 
1S). The rites had come from Cyprus (and ulti- 
mately from Syria); one of the female conspirators 
in the Lysistrata of Aristophanes (performed B.C. 
$12) swears hy the Paphian Aphrodite ; and the 
ritnal is ridienled in the same play (889, 557). The 
chief ceremony was entirely non-Hellenie, with its 
vehement mourning for the goddess’s dead favourite 
Adonis, the search for the body and its discovery, 
the planting of quick-growing plants in pots as 
the Garden of Adonis, the revivifieation of the cod 
in the “arden, and the joyous conelusion of the 
festival. 

The Thraeian rites of Notytto were satirized by 
Eupolis in the Baptw, and the fragments of that 
eomedy show how ugly was the character of the 
ritnal; while the tact that Eupolis had Alcibiades 
in view in the play, suggests how far the rites 
had spread in Athens. -Esehylus had_ previously 
Alar ral the Kdonian worship of Kotys and 
Dionysos in a lost tragedy ; but there the worship 
was ore, though its place in the tragedy shows 
how creat interest it had for the Athenians, The 
rites were of similar general character to the 
Phrygian ritual of Cybele and Attis or Sabazios. 

Through the analogy of these cases the nature 
of the introdnuetion of any foreign worship in 
the very enrly Hellenie period ean be readily 
gathered from the associated myths and lezends. 
The worship of Dionysos was essentially of the 
saine kind and eharacter as the Phrygian ritual, 
When it began to penetrate into Greece, throngh 
the influence of foreign settlers or a foreign tribe, 
it aroused the strongest opposition from the native 
and patriotie party, and from the government 
which represented the wisdom and long experi- 
ence of the governing ¢lass. But it won its way 
through its hold on the masses ; and supposed or 
real calamities vecnrring to those who had ex- 
pressed contempt or made open resistance to the 
new god were taken as proofs uf his power. The 


religion of Dionyses was gradually accepted over 


Greeee, and the god himself was reveived as the 
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associate of Apollo in Delphi; but in general it 
rested on the devotion of the lower orders and the 
demovraey,* and was resisted by the aristocracy 
and the voverniug classes. And even that religion 
was strony atleeted by the Hellenic spirit ; and 
its Greek ritual lost much of its Asintic charneter 
and some of its most repulsive features, 

(4) Lfinerent preests.—The strolling impostors 
who deal¢ in relatos and purifieatury rites, and 
practised on the superstitions of the common 
people, have been mentioned above, and are often 
alluded to by the ancient writers. They generally 
claimed to be representatives of the old Orphie 
Mysteries, and to possess prophecies of Orpheus, 
Musieus, and other ancient seers. They had 
formule by which they could bem! the goda to 
their will, and make them favour or injure whom 
they pleased ; and this power they were ready to 
exercise in favour of any one who paid them. At 
an trifling eost, and without any personal trouble, 
one vould cain forgiveness of sins, revenge on one’s 
enemies, and a happy life in the future world. At 
other times the rites of the Mother-troddess, or 
some other foreign ceremonial, formed the engine 
of their power. Some of them cured madness by 
ecstatic dances, either round the patient sitting in 
a chair or in company with him. Orpheotelestat, 
Metraqyrta, ete., are common naines for such 
impostors, and little distinction ean be drawn be- 
tween different kinds of them. They were gener- 
ally of a very low elass, and addressed themselves 
to the lower orders of the people. ‘Their equip- 
ment was poor, and they often carried about the 
instruments of their ritual on an ass. + 

Some of their eustoms are deseribed by Apuleius, 
Met, viii. 2517. Among them was included a parody 
of the confession and expiation (see A, vi (Gf), 
above): one of the strolling band (who are deseribed 
as Galli) in a loud voice confessed publicly that he 
had been guilty of violating the law of the goddess 
in some way, and demanded trom himself the just 
punishment of his crime (in the same way as the 
voddess is represented in the confessional steles 
us demanding expiation and penalty from the 
criminal), Thereupon the devotee took a whip 
and beat himself, till the blood flowed and the 
sympathy of the multitude showed itself in gifts. 

(5) Megie.—The practices of sueh impostours as 
are deseribed in the previous section are nut always 
distingnishable from mazic, into whieh they shade 
off by imperceptible gradation. Magie in’ the 
strict sense was always felt: by the Greeks to be 
a foreign and specially an Oriental art, as is shown 
by the very name payos, a magician, literally a 
mingian or Persian priest. The magical art was 
ealled yonrefa in reference to the loud howling 
utterance of mugie formule. 

In Homer, apart from the tale of the obviously 
Oriental Circe, little approach to magic appears 
except in the art of medicine, which was to a great 
extent learned from the older civilizations of the 
Mast, and which always assumes an uncanny chuar- 
acter to a primitive people: charms (éxaodol) are 
uttered over wounds: Helena has a eare-soothing 
drink, aepenthe; Aphrodite, a love - producing 
virdle; and Athena changes the form of men, 
But the use of all such arts is eontined to yods 
and half-Divine heroes, and is therefore clearly 
distinguished from mayie. 

Later, the ower of transforming men into other 
shapes, of making love-philtres, of stilling the 


* Compare, for example, the story of Cleisthenes, the deimo- 
cratic tyrant of Sicvon, who esxpelled the anslocratic hero 
Adrastus, and substituted Dionysia for Adrastus festivals 
(ilerod, v. 67). 
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winds, cansing rain, etc., was believed to be 
attainable by human beings through arts which 
were strictly magieal, and quite distinct from 
the proeess whereby (according to a primitive form 
of religions behef) priests through their prayers 
and rites could induce the gods to do those things. * 
The magieal art whereby men conld attain such 
powers was so well known and widely practised 
in Thessaly that the werd 7hessalis was used in 
the sense of ‘witeh.” Witehes could draw down 
the moon (as Aristophanes says, Cluuds 748), turn 
men into wolves, still the winds, and so on. This 
magie power was gained by compelling the gods ; 
in other words, by appealing to a higher and 
supreme power to which the gods must bow, 
Magieal art, then, was assoeiated with an older 
pre-Hellenic religion and the Divine power of a 
more ancient system, and was always related to 
the Chthonian region and the gods of the world 
of death. 

The foreign origin of magic as practised in 
CGreeee must not be pressed too far. There can 
hardly be any donbt that it embodied elements of 
the primitive pre-Hellenic religion, which persisted 
in the form of popnlar superstition and ocenlt lore 
after the pubhe and acknowledged religion had 
assumed a new form. 

The power of magic was most frequently invoked 
to attract reluctant persons to a lover, or to bring 
disease and death npon an enemy. Numerous ex- 
amples of curses of this latter kind have been 
found in reeent years, and have considerably 
enlarged our knowledge of the subject. They 
were usually seratehed rudely on plates of lead, 
the proper metal, and buried in the ground, often 
in a grave, or in the Temenvs of Chthonian deities. 
They were, however, also turned to a utihtarian 
purpose, and employed, ¢.g., almost like advertise- 
ments of lost or stolen property, the finder of 
which was subjected to a terrible curse if he 
failed to restore it to the owner. Such enrses were 
intended to be scen by the thief, and mnst there- 
fore have been publicly exposed ; but even these 
seem to have been conneeted with Chthonian 
worship, and attached to the shrines of Chthonian 
deities. The penalty invoked most freqnently in 
all curses was fever, the hidden fire of the gods of 
death, which burns vp impereeptibly the strength 
and life of the sutterer. + 

To this subjeet belong also the belief in the evil 
eye (which, while specially injurious to children 
and domestic animals, was dangerons tu all) and 
other forms of baleful influence, and the use of 
eharms and preservatives avainst them (drorpdmaa). 
This belief was a debased form of the doctrine 
seen in Herodotus, that the gods are jealous of 
any surpassing success, or power, or beauty, or 
happiness in man, and interfere to destroy it ; and 
that it is wise to propitiate them by voluntarily 
sacrifiving part of one’s «ood fortune or wealth : 
hence arose the eommon 
against evil by spitting, and by ugly or obscene 
gestures. 

It wonld, however, serve no useful purpose at 
present to enumerate the various forms whieh 
magic and other superstitions practices assumed 
in the Greek world. For our purpose, the im- 
portant point is, that they were alien to and in the 
fong-run stronger than the true Hellenic religion, 
and helped tu destroy it. : 

(4) Lhe worship of living men as deities.—The 
deification of living men was not in itself alien to 
the spirit of Hellenism, but, on the contrary, was 
quite in harmony with the Hellenic satisfaction 


* Compare, for example, Pausanias, if. 34. 2 (at Methana in 
Argolis), vill, 38. 4 (at the spring Hayno on the Arcadian 
mountain Ly czus). » wes , 
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and delight in human beauty and nebility. The 
worship of the dead as heroes was developed by 
Hellenism in a way that tended in that direction, 
as when the dead freebooter Philp was wor- 
shipped as a hero by the people of the Greek 
colony of Segesta (whom he had wantonly attacked 
in piratie fashion), simply on aecount of his per- 
sonal beanty.* It was an easy step to identify 
the man ot surpassing excellence, physical or 
mental, with a god either after his death or 
during his lifetime, when the perfection of human 
nature was regarded as Divine. Thus Pythagoras 
after death was worshipped under the form of 
Apollo Hyperboreios, Lycurgus as a god, Sophocles 
as Asklepios-Dexion. Sacritiees were offered to 
Brasidas and Vippoerates, and the term dvew, 
which properly denotes the offering tu a gud as 
distingnished trom a hero,f is used about them. 
According to Plutarch, the first man to whom 
worship was paid as a vod during his lifetime was 
Lysander (Lys. 18S). Tt is signifivant that this first 
step was made among the Asiatie Greek cities. 
While there was nothing essentially non-Hellenic 
in such deitieation of human nature, yet the Hel- 
lenic sense of order and measure and grace long 
shrank instinctively from such a step as an ex- 
cess ; but, in Asia, Hellenism never was su pure as 
in Europe. 

The Thasians honoured Agesilaos in a similar 
way. From the time of Alexander the deitication 
of kings was customary, as a mere reeognition 
of ‘divine right.’ Roman generals were often 
honoured hy Greek eities with festivals and games, 
which imphed deification.t Every Roman emperor 
in succession was worshipped ; and it was inseribed 
on the coins and the engraved decrees ot the 
greatest Greek cities as a special honour that they 
were temple-wardens (vewxdo0) of the emperors. 

IV. RELIGION OF THE GRECO-ASIATIC CITIES, 
—In the Hellenized cities of Asia Minor, which 
had such importance in the early history of Chris- 
tianity, all these forms of religions thought and 
act were busy simnitaneously, The old Anatolian 
superstition retained no vestige of its early sim- 
plicity and its original adaptation to the needs of 
& primitive people, and had been brutalized and 
degraded by the exaggeration of its worst features 
and the importation of barbarian superstitions ; 
but it was still strong, especially in the cities of 
the inner conntry. ‘lhe Hellenic religion in its 
decaying forms was introduced and talked about 
by the Hellenes of the eities. Greek or Graco- 
Asiatic philosophy exercised a considerable influ- 
ence on the thought ot the edueated elasses in 
those cities, and many sayings and prineiples and 
scraps from it had passed into the popular lan- 
enave and conversation of soeiety; but it had 
little influence on hfe, except in the way of pro- 
dueing disbelief in current religions and contempt 
for the most vulgar kinds of superstition. Tut on 
the great mass of the population all kinds of super- 


ence, and were on the whole in harmony with the 
spirit of the Anatolian religion in its modern 
form. 

As to the philosophic speeulation enrrent in 
those eities, in spite of its many taults and its 
obvious weakness as a practical foree, the account 
given in § ] makes it easy to understand how and 
why philosophy, though so depreciated and scouted 
by St. Panl, was, after all, his ally in a certain 
degree against the eross forms of vulvar super- 
stition which were the only active religions torce 


* Herod. v. 47. 
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in the cities. One can also readily understand 
why, to the educated observer im contemporary 
Ceriveo- Roman society, such as Sergins Pants in 
Paphos, or the Stoie and Epicurean philosophers 
in Athens, he scemed to be a new teacher of philo- 
sophy, more or less impressive in himself, but not 
essentially ditlerent ino type Trom scores of other 
lecturers who were striving to cateh the ear of the 
edhieated world. 

V. Decay axp Deato oF THE HELLENIC 
ReLwWION, — While the religion of the conntry 
eeased to satisfy the wants of the people, the out- 
ward show became yvreater and greater. The 
Scholiast on Aristophanes (Vesp. G61} says that 
the year consisted really of alt ten months, as 
two were ovenpied hy festivals ; and Strako (vi. pe. 
429) says that linally at Tarentum there were more 
feasts than days in the year. But the spirit in 
which the rites had once heen performed was now 
lost; people tolerated the duties as traditional 
ceremonial, and enjoyed the festivals merely as 
line shows. The word ddostototar, ‘to discharge 
oneself af what is due to the gods,’ came to denote 
eareless and perfunctory performance, The duty 
of performing the public sacrifices was hired ont to 
the lowest bidder. Zeus had to mourn the negleet 
inte which he had fallen compared with the more 
revent gods (Luvian, Jearom., 24), 

In truth, the Nellenie religion in its most typical 
form could not permanently maintain its hold on 
human nature, lt was the evanescent, rare, and 
Jelicate prodnet of a peculiar perio:| and of special 
conditions in human fiatory, It was the behef of 
nn aristocracy of talents and opportunities, filled 
for the mument with the delight of activity and 
expansion, and the mere joy of living. It required 
the Hellenie City State for the theatre of its 
development, and the existenee of a class, sup- 
ported and set free from mere drudgery hy a large 
enslaved population, but too numerous anid too 
various in worldly circumstances to be only a 
narraw, privileced, and idle aristocracy of birth. 
But such conditions are rarely possible, and can 
never last long. Where an approximation to them 
vccurs for a time in any considerable section of the 
population of any land, there results a tendency to 
wosimilar artistic development of religion, Dut) 
there has never been elsewhere an experiment on 
such a seale as in tareeee, where econonne and 
social facts, natural surroundings, and relation to 
foreign nations, conspired to give a glory and an 
Intoxiernted consciousness oF life to the small, 
energetic, busy, keenly eompeting eities of the 
Hellenes. 

gut even there the conditions soon eeased. 
Greece sank into its inevitable place as a third- 
rate province in some larger empire. Tt was 
essential to true Hellenism that it should be sup- 
ported by the spirit of a self-governing people ; its 
proud self-consciousness and joy in its own life and 
activity were inconsistent with servitude, 

A> monrnful consciousness that the ‘gods of 
Greees? were dead is often apperent in the later 
Uireck literature, as, for example, in the well-known 
story preserved by PIntarch (de Lefeeta rac, 17), 
thacin the reien of Tiberius, when a ship sailing 
from trreece to Italy was ameng the Nehinades 
ISlands, off the Acarnaninn coast, a voice was 
heard summoning by name a certain: Egyptian 
pilot who chaneed to be on board; and, when he 
answered the third summons rather reluctantly, 
the voice bade him announce when he reached 
Palodes that ‘Pan the great is dead.’ 

It is a litting conelnsion to Helleme religion that 
the thracles became dumb; and especially that the 
Delphic Oracle, which had pluyed so be eee 
and, fer a time, se noble a part in guiding its 


developanent, lost first its mh OGitiZed'D 
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volee, As a force in history it had lony lost all 
power; in the dst cent. after Christ, Delplia and 
Auunon had given place to Chaldacan astrologers, 
as Strabo and davenal agree in saying, and VPla- 


Pe) 

tarch wrote a treatise inqniring into the reason ;* 
and inthe 4th ecent., when Julian sent te consult 
the Delphic Oracle, the last response was nttered 
for bine: * Tell the king, to earth lias fallen the 
heantiful mansion ; no longer has Phosbns a home, 
nor a prophetic laurel, nar a fount that speaks: 
gone dry is the talking water.’ f 


elrare rw Baoiwiyt, xauai wéce dcidaXos arta’ 
ovxért Daitos éxe: KaXtszav, ov pavrida dagyny, 
ov wayav A\aXeovgav’ aréa3ero xai AdXov Hdowp, 


The relizions forms of (reece had served their 
day; they were now untiqnated, and the world 
passed on to other forms. The wternatives pre- 
stented ta the people were Christianity or vulgar 
superstition, while a steadily diminishing renmant 
of the edneated class clung to a philosuplical form 
of paganism, 


Lirknatthe.—Besides the maoy general Dictionaries and 
works an Greek Antiquities, whieh weoally invlude Religioos 
Antiquities, such as Daremberg -Siasdio’'s Diet. den slatapuctes 
gr. ef rom. (A-M published in) Miz), Pauly - Wissowa, feed. 
Bneyelopaatie (A-Deni, in 12), Smith (who ineludcs Myt bology 
under Biography, and Ritual under Antiquities), cte., the works 
devoted expressly to Greck Keligion (aader whieh some casual 
ioformation is given about enlts of Asia Minor), either gener- 
ally or in yime particular departinent er aspect, are cxtremely 
numerous, and complete cnamerations wimevessary and hardly 
possible, The reader who looks at the discussioa of any detail 
wa few of the following works will find in them satheient 
indications to guide him to the vast literature (much of it not 
in itself valuable) that has accumulated round niost of the chief 
topics, Ow to the caprietous and subjeetive nature of the 
treatment (which can handily be avoided), the information 
Which is most importiunt for an investigator from a novel poing 
of view may, however, be passed unnoticed in several of the 
most elaborate works, and may be found only hy looking into 
some of the older or the less important and honoured worka. 
The okl-fashioned and unpretending AMandiverterbuch der 
griechisehen nw. rom, Mythologie of Jacohi (Cobury, 1895), with 
its bare and bald lists of refcrences to ancient authorities, is 
still often most practically useful for the investizator, because 
there he gets facts vnencumbered with opinions; in the 
yoluminous and indispensable, and in many respects far more 
complete, work of Roseher, Lexfeon der grivel. umd res. 
Muthulogie (stil unfinished: A-Par. published in’ November 
1412), fuets are apt to be concealed by opinions : but the variety 
of writers in the Lexikon on cognate tapics often supplies a 
useful diversity of opinion. Those who desire to study the 
histary of medern opinion will thad the followiog list, while 
joadequate, yet a sutticient introduction from which to make a 
heyinning (oaly, as a rule, one work by any author is named: 
the most recent writers as a rule are given, and the older can 
be followed up from them).— 

Manry, /fistotre des Religions de la Grece ancienne ; Farnell, 
Calts of the Greek States, i. aad ii. 1846 (equel not ready in 
Ww); Foucart, Recherches sur Corigine et la nature ues 
Myxterea CU Bleusis, 195, etc. ; Preller-Robert, Gricchktsehe 
Mythologie +, 1887; A. Monimsea, Feste der Athener (oew edition 
ot teertalogiv); FE. Curtius, Gexaninelty Abhandiunjen, 
ete. : Dieterich, Nekyia; Wiels, Sthylltiiache Blatter, Veo; 
Louché-Leelereg, Mestotve de ta Diriaation » Usener, Meltgions- 
geachichtliche Uutersuchungen, 1889, Criechische Gatternminen, 
cte ; Gruppe, Die griech. Rulte w Mythen ; Ridgeway, Barly 
Age of Greece, WL, many articles and other works by these 
writers, and also liv S. Reinach, Miss J. E. Harrison, Werniche, 
Wihunowitz, Robert, Maass, Nulinert, Karte, Bloch, ltresler, 
Vitry, Perdrizet, Berard, Cumont, Studniczka, Rohde, Tunipel, 
Marillier, Reurlier, Miss A. Walton, Krause, Keller, Stengel, 
Weinhold, Crusias, Hofiuana, Reichel, Thracmner, Toepfiier, von 
Fritze, Ziebarth, Ziemann, Bureseh, uminler, ete. Anrich, 
Dux An&ke Mysteriemeesen, With; Wabbermin,  Lefivinaa- 
gesch, Studien, 1806; Gardner, Origin of the Lord's Supper, 
1801, ete., treat of the relation of the Mysteries ¢o early Chris- 
tianity : Anrich is the least imayinative ; Gardner takes a mare 
subjective view. CO also 8. Cheatham, The Mysteries (Muls. 
Leet. 1896-7). 

tm the origin of rites and their relation to savage ritual, 
B. Cook, alasned-Wereiap ta the 
Nyeenwan ge; Frazer, Golden Bough? (nonsinatty on Malian, 
really more on Greck), 100; Mannhardt, Weadd- uate! Feld- 
Anite, cte.; Jevons, datroduction te the Hestery of Religion, 
a (Qtemistic) ly Bursian’s Jahvesbericht trom time to 
time reviews of the entire litcrature can he found, 


° Juv. Sut, vi 093; Strab. xvii, pp. 1168, Plotarch, de Defects 
Oruenforinr, 

t Cedrenus, i. p. 532, has preserved the oracle, Wlueh is per- 
haps the work of a triumphant Christ.an or of one of the last 
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On the religious ideas in the Greek poets and philosophers : 
Zeller, ‘Entwickelung des Monotheismus hei den Griechen' in 
his Fortrage wnd Abhandlungen Geschichtl. Inhalts, 1865, 
Ueber das Wesen der Religion, Tubingen, 1845; Trendelenhurg, 
‘ Nothwendigkeit und Freiheit in der griech. Philosophie’ in 
the second volume of his LMistorische Beitrage zur Philosophie ; 
and many scattered references and discussions in the com- 
mentaries on the leading authors, and in the Histories of 
Literature and Philosophy. Verrall, Euripides the Rationalist, 
states well some of the difficulties which are caused by a too 
superficial view of the thonght of Euripides; but the solution 
suggested suffers from the want of any attempt to estimate the 
place of that poet in the development of Greek thought, and the 
failure to emphasize that Euripides mnst be studied in relution 
to the preceding and succeeding writers. 


W. M. Ramsay. 
STYLE OF SCRIPTURE.— 


i. Historical introduction. 

ii, Characteristics of Biblical style due to earliness of date or | 
to the Semitic idiosyncrasy of the Hebrews. 

iii, Peculiarities of style purposely adopted upon occasion by 
all classes of Scripture writers. 

iv. Peculiarities of style for which a preference is shown by 
particular elasses of Scripture writers. 

v. Conclusion. Observations on the eritical and doctrinal 
significance of differences of style on the part of 
Scripture writers. 

Literature. 


i. HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION,—The question of 
the style of Scripture has formed the subject of 
discussion from a very early period. The diversity 
of forms in whieh prophecy, c.g., makes its appear- 
anee was a point of too much interest to escape the 
notice of the scribes. Henee we already encounter 
in the Talmud a saying which contains an ex- 
cellent illustration of the formal differences that 
exist between prophecies. We refer to the words : 
‘Everything that Ezekiel saw, Isaiah also saw ; 
but Ezekiel with the eyes of a rustie who has 
seen the king, [saiah with the eyes of a citizen 
who has seen him’ (Hdgiga, 13h). The meaning 
is, that the descriptions fonnd in the Dook of 
Ezekiel are elaborated in much greater detail and 
sometimes developed at greater length than is the 
case in the Book of Isaiah (ef., e.g., Ezk 15-2" 
with Is 67°) It may have been simply this 
diversity which marks the prophetieal literature 
that gave rise to the judgment pronounced in 
Sanhedrin, 89a: ‘No two prophets prophesy in 
the same style’ (tnx pro), althongh this remark 
primarily concerned the differences diselosed by 
a eomparison between Ob *° and Jer 49%. In the 
former of these passages we read ‘The pride of 
thine heart (425 p31) hath deceived thee,’ but in the | 
pasate) passage we find ‘ Thy terribleness (Ansen) 
ath deceived thee.’ Suneh difierences between | 


parallel passages of the OT as affect especially | 
their linguistic colouring were not upon the whole 


unnoticed in antiquity. This may be seen from 
the Massora magna to Ex 2u" ete., or from the 
tractate Sdphérim, 8, ete. (ef. Ed. Konig, Ein- 
lettung ins AT, § 16). 
Among early Christian writers no one has 
treated the question of the style of Holy Seripture | 
in more detail than Adrianos in his Elcaywy? eis 
ras @eias ypagas (aus nenaufgefundencn Hand- 
sthviften herausgegeben, ubersetst und erluutert, 
von Friedy. Goessling, Berlin, 1887). His whole 
hook is devoted to the subject of the present 
article. Le points out stylistie pecnliarities of 
particular parts of the OT, ¢.q. the Psalter (g§ $9, 
105). He also drew already the distinction be- 


tween prose and poetry in Scripture. Taking the | 


word ‘propheey’ in the wider sense which it 
assumed in later times (ef. Ed. Konig, Zindeit. p. 
457), he remarked in the tinal paragraph of his work : 
‘Tt ought also to be known to the initiated that 
one kind of propheey is composed in prose, like 
the writings of Isaiah and Jeremiah and their 
contemporaries, but another kind in regular. 
measure adapted for singin (7 dé per’ wd7s év 
uérpy), like the Psalms of«the blessed David, and | 


| deseription 
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the propheey [Ex 158 and Dt 32f.] contained in 
the second and fifth books of Moses’ (§ 134). 

This question of the style of Holy Scripture is 
of great importance in its bearing upon the judg- 
ment we form regarding its perspicnity and its 
inspiration. From this point of view, the style 
of the Biblieal writers has been discussed by the 
authors we now proceed tonanie. Flacius Ilyricus, 
in his famous Clavis Scriptura Sacra (1567, ete. ; 
ed. DBasileensis, [628 f.), vol. i. Preefatio, fol. 3, 
writes : ‘ Objiciunt illi [2.e. pontifieii] de sensu ae 
intelligentia litem esse. Eam illi volunt ex Patri- 
bus peti opportere. At contra Angustinus et 
Ililarins eontendunt ex collatione Scripture loca 
ant dieta obscuriora esse ilustranda.’ The other 
passages of his work which treat of style are 2, 


/ $20,, 433,, (‘Lapsus styli ex alio in alind’) 489, 


(‘De plenitudine styli*) 508, (‘Stylus Paulinus’). 
These points, however, are much more fully dis- 
eussed by Glass in his important Philologia Sacra, 


| which went through a number of editions from 


1623 onwards. To these questions he devotes the 
whole of the third and fourth tractates of the first 
of the five books into which his work is divided 
(4th ed. 1668, pp. 186-246). He sets out with the 
following statement: ‘Inter rationes, quibus Bel- 
larniinns Scripture Saera obscuritatem probatam 
dare vult, oceurrit etiam ila quam a styl: seu modi 
divendi in Scripturis usitati ambiguitate desumit,’ 
and he brings forward good argunients in refuta- 
tion of this charge against IIoly Scripture. The 
same point of view has been since then considered 
by many seholars, and is touched upon by Sanday 
in his admirable Bampton Leetures on Inspiration 
(Ist ed. 1893, p. 403), and C. A. Briggs in his com- 
prehensive General Introduction to the Study of 
Holy Scripture (1899, p. 328). This highest point 
of view from which the question of the style of 
Seripture has to be considered, is not, however, the 
only one. Jt is a question which is not only an 
eminently religious one, but of importance as 
regards the history of culture. For it is an ex- 
tremely interesting inquiry how far the art of 

by means of language was developed 
among the Hee and the writers of the NT. 
In what follows we shall endeavour to satisfy both 
interests, the religious and the secular. 

li, CHARACTERISTICS OF BIBLICAL STYLE DUE 
TO EARLINESS OF DATE OR TO THE SEMITIC 
IDIOSYNCRASY OF THE HEBREWS. — The most 
important of these phenomena, arranged according 
to their noteworthiness and frequency, are the 
following :— 

1. We have only to proceed a short way in onr 
reading of the tirst hook of the Bible to be struek 
With the great frequency with which the word 
‘and’* occurs. The opening sentence of Genesis is 
fullowed by the statement ‘And the earth was 
withont form and void’ (46h% awet-bohz). In like 
manner, the third sentence ‘And darkness was 
upon the faee of the deep’ is tacked on by ‘and,’ 
while the fourth rons ‘ And the spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the’deep.’ And so in this same 
chapter there is a direct succession of some sixty 
sentences, all beginning with ‘and.’ This prefer- 
ence for the copuiative conjunction may be observed 
no less in the frequent Polysyndeton which char- 
acterizes the style of Seripture, as, tor instance, in 
‘Shem and Ham and Japheth’ (Gn 9!8); or ‘Elam 
and Asshur and Arpachshad and Lud’ (10”); or 


| ‘thou nor thy son nor thy daughter nor thy man- 


servant nor thy maidservant nor,’ ete. etc. (Dt 5"); 
or ‘Thou shalt not kill, neither shalt thou eonnnit 
adultery, neither shalt thon steal, neither,’ ete. 
etc. (5'**' 65). Nay, this preference for ‘and’ went 
so far that we even tind new books of the OT com- 
meneing with ‘and.’ This is the ease not only 


with the. tive books-of the Pentatench, but also 
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with Joshua, Judges, Ruth, ete. It cannet be 
inferred from this torm of opening that these books 
once formed parts of a continuous work, for the 
Book of Esther bevins with the same formula 
‘And it came to pass,’ although its subject is an 
isolated episode. The correct view of this pleno- 
menon is that the expression * And it came to pass’ 
Was so mucli in use that one came to write it from 
force of custom and almost unconseiously. On this 
sane account, the fact that the Book of Ezekiel 
opens with ‘And it came to pass’ is no indication 
that something has dropped out before this for- 
mula, as is contended by Ifnatie and others (see the 
controversy on this point between Budde and the 
present writer in’ Aapos, Tones, xii, (190t) 30mn, 
S700, S251, 5608.5 xu 4110, 95). The expression 
‘And it caine to pass’? had become as common as 
the phrase‘ And it shall come to pass,’ with which 
eircuntstantial statements of time, ete., were in- 
troduced (ef. Ts 2/ ‘And it shall come to pass in the 
last duys that,’ ete.). 

When we compare even so simple a writer as 
‘the Father of History,’ this Hebrew fashion of 
connecting sentences is striking, After giving his 
own name and dividing mankind into the two 
sategories of Tellenes and barbarians, Ilerodotus 
bevins his narrative with the following sentences : 
‘Now the learned among the Persians say that 
the Pheonicians were the authors of the discord 
(namely, between the Greeks and other peoples). 
For, atter they (the Phasnicians) came ane the 
sea that is called the Red Sea to this (the Medi- 
terranean) sea, and settled in the land which they 
still inhabit, they immediately devoted themselves 
to great enterprises by sea. Lut in the course of 
transporting Egyptian and Assyrian goods, they 
frequently visited Argos as well as the rest of the 
eountry. There is no need for proceeding further 
wit) the translation of Herodotus’ /Zistory, in order 
to show the strikiny eontrast in structure and con- 
nexion presented by its opening sentences and {hose 
of the Bible. The numerous prineipal sentences 
which are co-ordinated in Gn 1", and the sterco- 
typed ‘and? by which they are connected, have 
eeased, as a rule, to strike us, becanse from our 
earliest days we have been used to this character- 
istic of the Biblical narratives, and this fashion of 
writing, which is peculiar to Biblieal history in the 
widest sense, was also very well caleulated to im- 
press our minds. Vor this way of adding principal 
sentence to principal sentence, and of connecting 
them for the most part by ‘and,’ is the childish 


| 


. . vs . ’ 
device which always meets us at the naive stave in 


the history of culture. We encounter it in the 
ehildhood of the individual, we find it amongst the 
uneducated misses of the people, and it) shows 
itself at the primitive stayes in the development of 
the human race, "or instance, ‘The llomerie 
gpeech loves the co-ordinating of sentenees’ (ty. 
Curtius, Gr. Gram. § 519,; Wentze, Paratere bet 
Jlomer, YSS9), and it is very interesting to note 
how the number of conjunctions in the later He- 
brew and other Semitic languages underwent in- 
erease ; for illustrations see Ed. Koénig, Mistorisch- 
Comparat, Syntax der heb, Sprache, §3 377-3967). 
There are other four principal marks of the 
simple method followed by Itebrew writers in 
grouping their ideas and their sentences. — (a) 
There are such forms of expression as ‘Let them 
be for signs and for seasons and for days and years’ 
(Gn 18), words which mean, in all probability, ‘ Let 
them serve as signs for seasons,’ ete. This is the 
same simple method of co-ordinating ideas as is 
familiar to us from the ‘pateris ibamus et auro’ 
of Vergil, Georg. i. 12, and is commonly known 
as Hendiadys. Other instances of it in Seripture 
are; ‘acity and a mother in Esrael,’ ¢.¢c. a mother- 
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ness’=fenasting of gliudness (Est 9%); “TD heard 
Whispering and a voice,’ te. whispering of a 
voice (dob 4°"); fehanges and war’ =changes of 
war (dob 10%); tgelory and streneth’© glory of 
strength (1's, 207 967); ‘time and judgment ’—time 
of judgment (Ee 8°); ‘ctoud and smoke’ =elond 
of smoke (ts 4°); ‘trouble and darkness = dark, 
1.é. irremediable, (ronble (fs 88). In dike manner 
the Heb. ‘consumption and determination’ is 
rightly changed in EV to ‘constaption, even 
determined’ (Is 10% 2824), and ‘end and expecta: 
tion’ is correetly replaced by ‘an expected end’ 
(Jer 208). ‘Phe same co-ordination of ideas meets 
us in ‘the rolland the words’ for ‘the roll of the 
words’? (der 36-7), An illustration of the same 
fondness for simple co-ordinating of ideas is found 
also in ‘her hand... and her right hand? (Je 5%) ; 
or ‘my hand 2... and my right band’ (Is 48); 
or ‘the Lorp . . . and his glory’ (Is 60") ; or * the 
Lonp . . . and his strength’ (Vs 1054). 9 This 
mode of expression ix known as cad’ bXov Kai wépos, 
and a counterpart to it has been recently noted 
by the present writer in the words ‘Who will 
brings me into the strong eity’? Who will lead 
ne into Edom?’ (Ps 60% | los; ef. Ed. Konig, 
Finf neue aralische Landschaftsnamen im AT, 
Mur, p. 33 f.).—(3) There is the frequent throwing 
in of the interjection ‘ Behold !’: e.g. ‘And Cod 
saw... and, behold,’ ete. (Gn 1) 6! 8 Js? 194 
ete.; of. Ed. Konig, Heb. Syntax, §$ 361q).—(y7) We 
have the very frequent employment of direct 


iets The hst of examples of this begins with 
the words ‘ Let there be light’ (Gn 1°); it is con- 


tinued in ‘Let there be a firmament,’ ete. (v.%), 
‘Behold, [ have given you,’ ete. (v.), and so on 
it goes (ef. Syntax, § 377). The NT also shares 
abundantly in this preferenee for the oratio directa 
(Mt 1° 3 2-5 ete.).—(6) The fourth mark of the 
naive simplieity of style which is wont to be em- 
ployed by the Biblical writers may be observed 
trom the tollowing instance : ‘Til thou return unto 
the cround .. . tor dust thon art, and unto dust 
shalt thon return’ (Gn 3). Mere we have first a 
tlestiny indicated for man, then the reason for this, 
and finally the destiny itself is once more repeated. 
Many of our readers must have noticed the same 
movement of thought in’ the conversation and 
letters of persons helouging to the lower classes, 
This process wherehy one returns to the original 
starting-point is called Paliadromy, and there are 
various species of it. Here are some other in- 
stances of the class represented by Gn 3”: * And 
it repented the Lorp that he had made man, ete., 
and the Lorpb said, I will destroy, ete., for it re- 
penteth me that I have made them?’ (Gin 6"); 
>The earth also was corrupt, etc., for all tlesh 
had corrupted,’ ete, (v.U); ‘The Larp scattered 
them abroad, ete. Therefore is the name of it 
called Babel, ete., and from thenee did the Lonmp 
seatter them abroad,’ ete. (116); ‘Every beast 
of the forest is mine, ete., If [ were hungry, 
J woukt not tell thee, for the world is mine’ (is 
50!) 5 SO thant iy ways were directed to keep 
thy statutes, then shall [ not be ashamed when ft 
have respect unto all thy commandments” (1)9°) 5 
‘Surely be hath borne our eriefs, ete., for the 
transeression of my people was he stricken’ (1s 
53°); *The Lonp said, ete., because | have spoken 
it’ (Jer 4-7"); * Because ve multiplied, ete., beenuse 
of all thine abominations’ (Eek 3%). — Another 
species of Ladindromy is represented by the words 
‘The land was not able to bear them, that they 
might dwell toxether; for their substance wis 
great, so that they could not dwell together’ (Gin 
13"), There the course of ideas turns trom the 
fuet to its canse, and then returns to the fnet or 
the consequence. The same mental movement 


city, a metropolis (28 20"); ‘Tenstingy ftud<lul~s uiaypbe folserved in set didah, thea art he whom 
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thy brethren shill praise ; thy hand shalt be in the | Sari sd- 83 56% j 


neck of thine enemies; thy father’s children shall 
bow down before thee’ (Gn 498); ‘The nakedness 
of thy mother shalt thon not uncover; she is thy 
mother, thon shalt not uncover her ‘nakedness’ 

(Li 187) ; and the same is the ease in ¥.) ‘ My 
strength is dried, ete., for dogs have compassed me, 
ete., 1 may tell all my bones? (PSee2"") sand in 
Is 5344 ‘By his knowledge, ete., Therefore will 1 
divide him a portion with the ureat, ete., because he 
hath poured out his soul unto death.’ Essentially 
the same phenomenon reenrs in I Ch 944 ¢ Azel had 
six sons, and these are their names: Azrikam, ete., 

these were the sons of Azel.’—A third species of 
Palindvomy is male np of instanees like ‘trod 
created nan in his own image, in the image of God 
ereated he him’ (Gn 1-7); ¢ Make thee an ark, ete. 

Thus did Noah, aeeording to all that God com- 
manded him, so did he’ (614 #>); ‘Thon shalt 
speak all that I command thee, ete., and Muses 
and Aaron did as the Lorp eommanded them, so 
did they ’ (Ex 77% >), The same mode of expres- 
Sion meets us in Ex 12> *8-50 3092. 8 4pl6, Ly, 4-2, 
Nu 1 53 8S ete., Ee 16 Dn S'# 20 ete. (see Ed. 
Konig, Stelestik, ete. p. 1714.). 

Another feature that strikes ns in the strnetnre 
of elanses in the OT presents itself in ‘} am the 
Lorp thy Ged whieh Aave brought,’ ete. (Ex 20"). 
Other examples of the same fashion are Dt 5°°- 
(‘all of ws"), Jg 13" (‘the man that speakest’), 
1S 25% (‘and thou whieh Aast’), Ps 71° (* thou 
which hast’), Neh 97 (‘thou art the God who 
didst’), 1 Ch 217 (“Fit is that Avve sinned’). 

2. It requires no great acquaintance with the 
language of Scripture to enable one to reeall such 
forms of expression as the following : ‘ Joseph was 
the son of his old ave’ (tim 37°), i.e. he was born 
when Jacob was advaneed in years, for ning thus a 
contrast to the ‘children of yonth,’ ze. children 
begotten by a man at the period of his full strength 
(ts 1273, ef. Ga 49°). Where we now find in the 
EV the expressions ‘son(s) of’ or *ehildren of,’ 
the Hebrew is 73 or 33, and their use constitutes 
such a charaeteristie feature of the style of Serip- 
ture that it deserves somewhat fuller illustration, 

—(a) The Jz (4en-) ix sometimes retained in the 
EV : c.¢. ere amnu (Gn 198), ae. ‘belonging to 
my people’; Ben-oni (35'%), ae. ‘horn in my 
sorrow’; Boanerges (Mk 3"), i.e. ‘sons of thunder.’ 
Seven proper names show the Aramaie form of 
ben-, namely bar-: Bartholomew (Mt 10°), Bar- 
jonah (16), Barabbas (27'%), Bartimiens (Mk 10°), 
Barsabbas (Ac 1), Barnabas (4), Daryesus (13°). — 
(8) j2 or “3 are reprodneed by ‘san(s) of’ or * chul- 
dren of’ in the following expressions : ‘son of his 
old age’ (Gn 37); ‘thy mother’ s sons,’ or the hke, 
i.e. brothers who have not Bal, the same father 
but the same mother (tin 27°, Ja 8% Ps 50”, 
Ca 1°); ‘elnildren of i Raila Nu 225) 2 Ce lul- 
dren of Sheth’ (24), “e. friends of war tumult 
[according to Sayee, Buypos, Times, xiii. 64>, the 
"Sutn], at least Jeremiah in the parallel passage 
(48%) speaks of ‘sons of tumult’ (bead sh@en) ; 

‘children (son, sons) of Belial’? (Dt 13% [RV * base 
teHows ele 19 OO re 2 10 eel, 1 IN ey tens: 


2 Ch 137), 2c. werthless persons (ef. "Ed. Konic, 
Syntax, p. 309, n. 1 [against Cheyne)), ef. ‘ehildren 
of wickedness’ (25 2470) VG 7%}: “son bf 


wickedness’ (Ps S92") ; aahittren of iniquity’ (Ilos. 


10°) ; ‘son of Hinnom ’ (2?= wailing; Jo&k 15° 18'5, 
Jer 7 5a ete.) ; ‘son of the mourning’ (Is 14!) ; * chil: 


dren of strangers’ (2"») ; ‘sons of strangers ’ (60) = 
‘strangers’ (Ezk 447 ete., Ps 184% 1447.) Neh 9°) ; 
‘childven of whoredom’ (Hos 24); ‘children of the 
needy ’ (Ps 723) ; ‘ehildren of yonth ? (Ps 1274) ; ‘chil- 
dren of the province’ (Ezr 2!) ; ‘children of the 
captivity ’ (47> 6 10% 16); ‘son of man’ (Nu 231, 
Ps 8? 80% 144) 246% Ts 51? 


Job 167” 25% 35%, 
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514, Ezk 2' ete.j Dn 7 8”, Mt &* 
sons (adike iples) of the prophets? (1K pU*, 
‘ehildven ’?= ‘ disciples’ (Mt 
12°7); ‘sons’ = ‘ disciples * (Lk 11%); ‘son(s)’ or 
‘ehildren = ‘citizen(s)’ or ‘adherent(s) * (Mt gs? 
15°, Ae 13!) ; ‘ children of (7.¢. those that prepare) 
the bride-chamber’ (Mt 9%, Mk 2” Lk 5%); 
‘son(s)’ or ‘ehildren’=‘ belonging to’ or ‘ sharing 
in’ (Mit 23, Lk IOV 1G 20" he In 12°6 1712, Ae 3% 
2 Go &8, 1 Th #, 2 Th 2ebpie 2 5°, tol 35), (y) 3 
or 3 are paraphrased in the followi ing passaves : 
Gn 5°° ‘Nuah was tive hundred yeais old,’ lit. fa 
son of five hundred years ’ (and $0 in many similar 
passages); 15° ‘the steward,’ for the possessor OF 
heir; 29! ‘the people (lit. sons) of the East’ (ef, 
Je 7 Rte $01 K 5”, Job 1, Is 114, Jer 40°, Ezk may Se 
eis ass’s eolt’ (Gan 49") : ‘the Talloek? lit. ‘son of 
the eattle’ (Lv BF); ‘ young’ lit. ‘son(s) of’ (134 
43-14 57 ete.); cide people’? ht. “children: of their 
people? (Ly 20", ef. Nu 22”) 5 ‘rebels’ lit. ‘sons of 
refractoriness | (Nu 17'°): ‘meet for the war’ lit. 
‘sons of uncht.’ (Dt 3% AV; RV ‘men of valour’); 
‘men of valonr’ or the like (Je 18%, 1S 452 187 


euGe) ae 
21x 23 etc., Am 74); 


ete.) ‘worthy’ (Dt 25°) 5 ‘breed ’ (32144) ; ‘snrely 
die’ lit. ‘son of death’ (1 S 2y2 26", 28 125, 
ef. Ps 79> 702°); “wieked amen’ lit. ‘sons of 
wiekedness’? (2.8 goin) 5 ‘hostaves’ lit. ‘sons of 
pledges’ (2 K 14 || 2 Ch 25") 5 ‘young ’ lit. ‘son 
ot” (2 Gh 13"); Lille’ lit. ‘sons of’ (35 ); ‘those 


that had been carried away’ hit. ‘sons of the 
exile’ (Ezr 8°); “spar ks’ lit. ‘sons of flame’ (Job 
ae man” lit. ‘son of man’ (16!) ; ‘lions’ 
whelps’ lit. ‘sons of pride or savagery ’ (238) 
‘children of pride’ (41%) ; ‘arrow * lit. ‘son of the 
how’ (41°); ‘arrows’ lit. ‘sons of his quiver 
(litte \e ‘young’ lit. * son of’ (1s 29" 247°) 5 ‘any 
of the alllicted’ lit. ‘son of aftliction’ (Pr 315); 
‘appointed to’ lit. ‘sons of’ (31°). 

This charaeteristic of Scripture style attains all 
the greater prominence beeause the same derived 
usage is frequently met with in the ease of the 


term ‘daughter. For instance, ‘danehters of 
Heth’ stands jor Hittite women (Gn 25 1 )2) The 
same nsave appears in 28)-8 Nn 25), Je 11; ‘the 


danchters of Shiloh’ (Jg 2]21) : ‘danghters of Dan’ 
(2 Ch e") ‘danghter of Tyre’ (Ps 45!*)=‘ pr Be 
of Tyre’ ‘daughters of Judah,’ ete. (Ps 973, 

[fee eae of Zion,’ ete. (Is 3 ete., Jer “ie 
Ezk 1G 2)e ‘daughter of Zion’= ‘inhabitants of 


Aion” {2 1 gE Ps m5 1375, "Ts [el 320th Bes 
23.12 3722 gzled 59! GQV, Jer 4.3L G24. 2. 6 


WIT. 19. 21-23 G6 J 4lT 4G. 19. 24 "4908 5022 ee La 8. 15 
QIf. Af. 8. 1OF. 13. 15.18 B43 43.6. 10.228 fon ‘eompany,’ ete., 
Ezk 27%, see Ed. Kéinig, Heb. Syrtax, § 30620], 


Mie 1180 48.10.13 , Zeph 3! [against Honimel’s art. in 
Evrpos. Times, 1899, p. 99f., sve the present writer’s 


Funf neue arab. Landschaftsnamen wn AT, 1902, 
2 58]}4, Zee 24-1499 fon Is 1 ete., see esp. Stilistik, 

Sede 13 danehter of Belial,’ i.e. of worthless: 
Noe (ds 1); “Hos 12; Mie 5); ‘daughter of ¢ 
strange god,’ ‘Le. a female worshipper of line 
(Mal 2"); ‘the danechters of mnsie’=musical 
tones (Ee 124); @vyarépes "Aapwy (Lk I°)=remote 
descendants of Aaron; and a similar sense is eon- 
veyed by ‘daughter of ‘Abraham’ (133%), “dangchters 
of Jerusalem ’ “(23), n Ovyarhp yee (Mt 214, Jn 
121), Ovyarhp beod (2 Co 6')=one belonging to the 
Kingdom of God. 

A similar eharacteristie of the style of Seripture 
is its fondness tor eaploying substantives for adjer- 
tives. There are numerons examples of this, even 
leaving ont of aeeount the instanees in which the 
phenonienon disappears in the EV. Thns we find 

‘jewels of silver,’ ete. (in 24%, Ex 3°* ete.) ; ‘inen, 
ete., of truth’ (Ex ise 1219 922 4) *§ Few in 
number’ is lit. ‘men of umber’ (Gan 34, Dt 47, 


* On this expressiou in all its senses, see art. Son oF MAN in 


50", Y volt iv, 
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Gh 16°), dob. 1G", Ps 106'*, Je ad”, Jer 44*, 
Kezk 12). Of. ‘the king's conrt’ (Aim 7); ‘eity 
of confusion” (Is 24"); "an iron pen’ (dob 19%); 
‘instruments of death’ (© ‘deadly. P's 7'5); ‘ sor- 
rows of death’ (Ps 116°, cf. Rev 1 adap rod 
Gavaror); *saerilices, ete., of righteausness  =just 
or tight or righteous sacrifices, ete. (Dt 33!) Jobs", 
T's 41.5 03338 5 Ls™, cf. T]te: se Lawl. athe, ay Vr ru 
128 16%, Is 1-" 615, Jer 507, Am t'*)5 * habitation 
of justice’ (Jer BI); ‘Branch of justice’ (83°) ; 
‘yurments of salvation garments which dilhise 
henling (Is 61°): ‘tod, ete, of my salvation’ 
fi fal 6, Ps: l5-> * a> oS" BY fe Ga Ty? SB 
Mic 77, Hab 3"); 1 Sof streneth’ is at times re- 
pinced by ‘strong’ (dg 9, Jer 48%, Ezk igus 
26", Ps O12 Ti sy”), or Sainiehty’ (Ps 6S"), or 
Youd’ (2 Ch 80°); but we find, on the other hand, 
‘trod of my strength’ (Ps 43°), ‘the rock of my 
strencth’ (62%), frod of thy strength’? (1108, ef. 
132°), ‘pride of your power’ (Lv 26"), ‘tury of his 
power’ (Dn 8°"), “gall of bitterness’ (Ac S*), maca 
yexn was = every living soul’? (Rev 16"), 

Another of the pecuharities whieh Lelong to the 
Semitic idiosynerasy of the Scripture narratives 
is the frequent introduction of gencaloyivs. ‘The 
interest Was strong in the correct preservation of 
ancient tradition, and thus the gvenenlogieal con- 
nexions of families and tribes were noted. ence 
we find many genealogical trees in the Iistorical 
books of the Bible. A number of them form con- 
Sidlerable liste, eg. Gera 5%; 1Oet |e © ine 
others are shorter, e.g. Jos 78, Ru 432) 1S 2) oO! 
1a" ete. p lide EY, Mer 95 (clevra, the Bon of 
Seraiah, the son of Avzariah, the son of Wilkiah, 
the son of Shallum, ete., this Ezra went up from 
Babylon’), Neh 117°, Est 8, Job 327, Sit 1 
LR 3**-, 

A sunilar interest aeeounts for the arrangement 
of the Book of Genesis. It is an extremely note- 
worthy feature of its structure that the narrative 
regarding the main line of the human race, ce. 
the citizens of the Kingdom of Grud, stands, like 


the trunk of a tree, in the centre of the whole. | 


The ranches of the race, which diverged from the 
miuiin stem, are regularly dealt with at the outset 
briefly, but a detailed enumeration of the successive 
representatives of the main stent follows. | ‘Thus 
the final compiler, ae. the author proper of the 
first book of the Bible, advances trom the outside 
inwards, or from the remote to the near in chapters 
4 (the Cainites) and 5 (the Setintes, trom wliose 
line sprang Noah, who earried the human race over 
the period of the Flood and ensured its perpetua- 
tion thereafter); 1m 10%? (Japhethites and [Tamites) 
and vv.2'% (Semites); in It!* (the limman_ race, 
whith rises in revolt against God in Inilding the 
Tower of Babel) and vw?" (the Semites, and, 
aleve all, the Hebrews): in 11°" (the Verahites 
in general, ef. the supplementary dist in 22°""4) and 
Wu CAbrahantd). In like manner the collateral 
branches of the descendants of Abraham are treated 
of in 25'S) but the main stem in vl: and the 
descendants of Esau are given in ch. 36 before the 
commencement of the history of whieh Jacob is 
the central figure (37"), The principal line is 
always set forth last, because it forms the starting- 
point for the earthly mediators and heirs of the 
tuture salvation. 

An interesting light is thrown upon the seers 
eonditions under which the Biblical writers lived, 
hy the phenomenon we now proeeed to describe. 

here are two sets of passages ino whieh ‘thon’ 
alternates with ‘my lord,’ or ‘1’ with ‘thy 
servant’ (or ‘thy handmaid’). The firse set tinds 
its earliest illustration in ‘Tear us, my lord’ 
(Gin 23"), and reenrs, e.g., in {The Lokp said unte 
my dard, Sit Chon,’ ete. (1's 110" ete, ef. Ntaléstih, 
p. 244). Thus persons in a se 


Poses i d iy 4 , he A 
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addressed their superiors as ‘thou,’ but frequently 
interjected ‘my lord,’ in order to express their 
subjection, In the same way they tonk care that 
the ‘f° with which they introduced themselves 
should often alternate with ‘thy servant.’ £.¢. 
‘If now T have found favour in thy sight, pass not 
away trom thy servant’ (instead of ‘from me,’ 
Gn IS‘), Similarly, ‘thy servant’ and ‘unto me’ 
alternate (Gm 18), or ‘ime’ and ‘thy servant’ 
(Ps 10289, or ‘7? and ‘thy servant’ (Dn 9 4), 
Further, ‘1? is resolved into “your servant? in 
(in IS? and 1, where we read “Turn in, | pray 
you, into your servant’s honse.’ Again, ‘we’ 
alternates with ‘thy servants’ in ‘We are true 
men, thy servants are no spies’) Gn t2!!); or ‘ thy 
servants’ has its parallel in ‘our’ (v.") 5 ef. * Prove 
thy servants .. . and Jet them give vs pulse to 
eat,’ ete. (Dn 1 ete), and the Aram. sentence 
‘Tell thy servants the dream, and we will show 
the interpretation ’ (24 ete., cf. Sdidistik, p. 252). 

Another characteristic feature of Biltient style 
may be regarded at one and the sume time from 
the national and the religious point of view. We 
refer to the frequent use of blessings and cursings. 
The series of blessings opens with Gn t=, and is 
continued inv." 2" (ilessing of the beasts, of man, 
and of the Sabbath) 5° 9) 6 Jo 749 van ag) 359 
47% 10 4615 492, Ex 30°, Nu V3, Dt 331, | KX, 
2Ch 6 To the same class belongs also the fre- 
quent exclamation ‘O the happiness of Israel!’ or 
the like (Dt 33°, 2 K 108, Ps W, and so on to 
Ke 17); Mt S** ‘Bless them that curse you’; 
Lk 24 Shless’=bid farewell; Mt 21°, Mk 11%, 
Lk 19%, Jn 12, ef. Ps LIS*%) Phe series of eursings 
begins with tin 34 (the curse pronounced upon the 
serpent), and is continued in v.!7 4!) 9% Jo! 27 497, 
Nu 58, Dt 275% esis Jos 6% 92 Je 5 2p, 
PS 14°55 26'9) Job 3° (feursers of the day’), Ps 
1197, Pr 3% 2877, Jer 118 175 206" 4s Mal Let, 
To this list must be added the instances in which a 
‘Woe ! is addressed to any one: Nu 2° (‘Woe to 
thee, Moab !*) 244) DS 47, Ps l2u3, 1’: 23%, Ee 4 
10% Is 3%)! 65 24'8) Jor 4) Exk 16% ete., Ios 7 
92, Mt 1t°' 1S? ete., Mk 13!7 147), Lk 6" ete., Jude", 
Rev, 9 126 ete, This form of expression is con- 
nected partly with the ancient custom of blessing 
one’s children or friends and enrsing one’s enemies 
(Nu 22° ete.), and partly with the habit of the 
religion of Israel of postulating happiness for the 
godly and punishment for transgressors, By the 
way, these last two categories possess eertain 
features of special interest. The series of blessings 
has its first representative as erly as the narrative 
of the Creation, that of eursings does not open till 
after nvun’s first sin. The Psalter, again, contains 
twenty-five examples of the phrase ‘QO the happi- 
ness!’ (ef. Syntaa, § Bly), Int only onee (12U») 
the exclamation ‘Woe!’ The list of blessings is 
longer than the other, and does not end till the last 
chapter of the last book of the Uible. Its last 
utterance is ‘Blessed are they that wash their 
robes [er do his commandments],’ Rev 22". 

Hi. PECULIARITIES OF STYLE | PURPOSELY 
ADOPTED UPON OCCASION BY ALL CLASSES OF 
SCRIPTURE WRITERS. These devices will he set 
forth in such a way as to have regard to the 
interests, successively, of the human intellect, the 
will, and the feelings. 

1}. The Biblical writers aim at clearness, and 
this quality is not prejudieed () by the use, which 
is common to man, of Metonymy and Synecdoche. 

Noteworthy instances of Metonymy are the rot- 
lowing: ‘seed’ stands for descendants in (im 35 
ete; ‘the earth,’ as the source of its products, is 
put for the latter in ‘In sorrow shalt thou eat it 
(i.e. the earth = its products), 3'7, ef. Is 1% Nahi’, 


‘ prophet,’ is correctly rendered ‘propheey’ hy AV 
in, Dns! 
Fd f wend 


‘ Aa 


5 but Sprophetan Mt 3'7 and Lk 16>“ 
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has the same meaning; and ‘ Moses’ stands for 
the Law in the expression ‘ Moses is read’ (2 Co 
34). ‘*Tongne’ became naturally an expression 
for speech (Gn 10° ete.). ‘Lips’ stands in Hos 14°° 
for the confession of sin proceeding from the lips ; 
the prophet means to say, ‘ We will offer as saeri- 
tices of calves the confession of our sins.’ Similarly, 
‘throat’ means in Is 5 conversation. ‘Hand’ is 
often equivalent to activity (Ex 3” ete. ‘by a 
mighty hand’). ‘ Horn’ represents power or rule 
(LS 2 ete., ‘My horn is exalted,’ ete.), In par- 
allelism to ‘peace,’ ‘sword’ stands for war (Mt 
104), ‘Yield unto thee her strength’ (Gn 4'*) is= 
give the product of her strength, i.e. her fruits. 
‘Lest ye be consumed in all their sins’ (Nu 16°) = 
through the consequences of their sins, 7.¢. the 
punishinent for them. In ‘dust thou art’ (Gn 31), 
dust = produeed from dust (2”). We eneounter the 
same Metonymy in ‘dust and ashes’ (18* etc., 
Sir 10%). ‘Wood’ or ‘tree’ is a term for the 
cross in Ae 5”, Gal 3% ete.—When we read ‘ Two 
nations are in thy womb’ (Gn 25”), we must 


plainly understand this to mean the ancestors of | 


two nations. In the same way ‘covenant’ in 
Ts 42° stands for the mediator of the covenant, and 
‘blessing’ in Gn 12°° for the formula wherewith 
the blessing is invoked.—The possessor naturally 
often stands for the possession. Thus Lebanon is 
put for the cedars (Is 10%°) whieh symbolize the 
sost of the Assyrians; and the eup stands for its 
contents in] Co ]]™ ete. ‘ tleart and reins’ (Ps 7° 
26°? ete.) refers to thoughts and volitions. In Mk 
5° amd Tol dpxisvvaywyou means ‘ from the house of 
the ruler of the synagogue.’ So ‘the hour’ (Mk 14%) 
might. stand for the events of that period of time.— 
A marl: of distinction points impressively to its 
beerer in ‘A sceptre shall rise ont of Israel (Nu 
2417), So also in Is 23° the Shihor, z.e. the Nile, 
stands for Egypt.—The contents may stand for 
the contuiner: for instance, in Ps 94 ‘the gates 
of the daughter of Zion,’ the daughter, i.c. the 
population, of Zion must be the equivalent of Zion 
itself. In like manner ‘testament’ (2 Co 34)= 
hook of the covenant, and ‘prayer’ (Ae 16'%)= 
place of prayer. 

Characteristic instances of Synecdoche are such 
as the following: ‘the Jebusite,’ ete. (tin 101-5; 
‘and the Canaanite was then in the land’ (12°); 
‘the man’ (Ps 1]? 32! ete.). This employment of 
a part for the whole may le seen also in other 
expressions. ‘ Father’ is equivalent to all kinds 
of ancestors (Gn 47%, Ex 12°, Nu 143%, Ps 225 3938 
106° ete.). Again, in Abraham’s words to Lot ‘we 
are brothers’ (Gin 138), ‘ brothers’ stands for all 
degrees of relationship, and so also in Ex 2" and 
Nn 16% The principal members of a class could 
very readily be used to represent the whole class: 
e.g. ‘a land flowing with milk and honey’ (Ex 3%)" 
13° 33°, Nu 137 ete., Dt 6 ete., Jos 5°, Jer 115 32%, 
Ezk 2035), So also a prineipal part could stand 
for the whole in the following: ‘the shadew of 
my roof’ (Gn 19°), i.e. of my house; ‘ The ark of 
God dwelleth within curtains’ (28 7°, ef. 1 Ch 17, 
Ca 1°, Jer 4°° 10° 49°, Hab 37), @.e. in a mere tent; 
‘Thy seed shall possess the gate of his enemies’ 
(Groza) 24 Die 15t-ete.. PRS7+, is a-™ 145) Mie 
1%), z.e, their city. The ‘soul’ stands fer the whole 
man in Gn 9 12> (‘the souls that they had gotten 
in Maran’)!°°14> 1734 416)8) Ex *12'5, Ly 7° ete. ; 
‘ Let every soul,’ ete. (lo 13', Ac 2 3%, 1 Go 15%, 

tev 16°); ‘three thousand souls,’ ete. (Ae 28 74 


27°, 1 1? 3°°); ef. ‘Thon art my bone and my flesh’ 
(on 29%) Jr 952 Seo oe. 1 Ghell)=my *bloud 
relation ; ‘flesh and blood’ (Sir 142% 17°!, Mt 1627, 
1€o 15°, Gal 1'®)=man; ‘How beautiful upon 
the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 
goad tidings’ (Is 52’, Nah 2!, Ac 5°, Ro 10%), the 
feet being the organs niost necessary)toa miessen- 


ger.—In ‘Blessed be the Lorp God of Shem’ 
(Gn 9°), the designation of the whole (‘Shemites ’) 
is put for that of the principal constituent of the 
race, namely {srael (cf. 10-1), The general ex- 
pression ‘the river’ stands for the Euplirates, 
hecause for Western Asia this stream was ‘the 
vreat river’ (Gn 153%), 2.¢. possessed most import- 
anee (317), Ex 23%) Dt 17 11%) Jos 14 O42 1. 
25 10 PR 4222 EOS” Ghar oe a2 Glia a 
Ezr 8°, Neh 27°, P& 728 So, Is. 7% 87 115 196 9722, 
Jer 2'*, Mie 7!*, Zee 9). ‘The high’ xa7’ éfoxjy is 
the heavens (28 22)7, Job 16%, Ps 77 18'6 7119 99s 
1447 1481, Is 24! #1 3215 335 4028 5725, Mie 6°).—To 
this eateygory belongs also the employment of the 
abstract for the concrete: as, for instance, ‘a help’ 
(Gn 2”) © ‘ eapeivity” (2 Ik Bd ee 1 Ch, 
Ezr 12, Neh 7°, Est 2%, Ts 20! 45, Jer 245 284 2g. = 
MO" 68% Eezk [ie 33 OUEA mie Soe) ie eels 
In Ps 110°> ‘youth’ is employed in the same way 
as iuventus =invenes, 

(4) Clearness of style ean hardly be said to ba 
prejudiced by the following devices. 

{t was natural that a single verb should express 
| two coenate actions. Thus se (Gn 3°) is used for 
the hostile aetion both of the seed of the woman 
and of that of the serpent, and is thns equivalent 
in the one instance to ‘brnise’ and in the other to 
‘sting.’ This employment of only one verb is 
known as Zeugma, Other examples of its use are: 
Ps 76° ‘There brake he the arrows, ete., and [fin- 
ished] the battle’; Ezk 6% ‘I am broken,’ ete. ; 
Hos 2° ‘T will break the bow, the sword, and the 
battle. —Elsewhere we meet with @ play upon the 
ouble meanina of words, For instanee, in Gn 4874 
cov has the two meanings of ‘mountain ridge’ 
and ‘portion.’ Further, (saiah announces ta his 
people, ‘Though thy multitude, O Israel, be as 
the sand of the sea, a remnant of them shall 
return’ (10°), i.¢c. ‘a remnant certainly, Int only 
a remnant’ (Cheyne, 1884, ad Joc.). Again, when 
| Isaiah says to his people, ‘God will lift up his 
staff over thee’ [i.e. for thy protection] o7s2 4772 
(1u*4- 8b), he means by 3%, 1n the first instance, 
‘manner’ or ‘way.’ That is to say, God will help 
Israel in the wey in whieh He helped them once 
before, when He brought them forth from Exypt. 
But, further, o7s9 4772 has in view the notion that 
(rod will deliver Israel by destroying the Assyrian 
army on the way to Fest, as actually happened 
in B.C, 701 (Is 37-8), SA phrase of double meaning, 
such as {saiah loves,’ 1s Cheyne’s comment on 
Is 10°. He adduces no other example, but we 
find a similar ‘ Janns-word’ in 22° *4, where 719 
is used in the two senses of ‘]‘ononr’ and ‘ weight.’ 
Both originated from the radieal notion of the 
word, namely ‘heaviness.” Again, one and the 
same term 33% means both ‘turn away’ and 
‘return’ (Jer s#). The other instanees of this 
ambiguity will be found enumerated in St:Jistzk, 
p. 11f.—The striving after a witty use of words in 
a double sense enlminates in the Riddle; and, in 
aecordance with the general cnstom of Orientals of 
diverting themselves by putting and solving riddles, 
we find that the writers of Scripture have inter- 
' woven a number of these with their histories and 
|arguments. The earliest example is Jeg 1444 ‘Out 
| of the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong 
| eater] came forth sweetness.’ Both the occurrences 
mentioned here are opposed to ordinary experience, 
and thus awaken reflexion. The answer to this 
riddle was in turn given (v.?8) as a riddle, namely, 

‘What is sweeter than honey, and what ts stronger 
than a lion?’ Onee more, the words ‘The horse- 
leech hath fwo daughters, erying, Give, give. 
There are three things,’ ete. (Pr 30), furnish a 
specimen of the enigmatic sayings which the Jews 
called 72 ‘measure,’ becanxe they lead to the 
hheasuring,#4. exhausting of the scope of a notion, 
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The other instanees are Pr 6', Sir 23'% 25% 7 
26° 8 5), Also the name SUESHACH in Jer 25% 
eontains a species of riddle. The key to it is found 
in the custom of interchanging letters. In one of 
these systems the last letter of the alphabet was 
substituted for the first, the next to the last for 
the second, and so on. In this way Sheshach (se) 
would stand for Babel (922), The same phenomenon 
presents itself in Jer 50, where the words ‘in the 
inidst of them that rise up against me’ represent 
the Heh. Leb-hamat (op 35), whiell, on the same 
system of interchange of letters, would = Ausdim 
(ow), ie. Chaldicans. 

The following instances of interchange of pro- 
noun and substantive mmy also he traced to natural 
motives, and are thus readily intelligible: ‘God 
ereated man, ete., in the image of God created he 
him?’ (€in 1%), The words ‘of trod’ take the place 
of ‘his,’ beeause prominence is meant to be given 
to the concept ‘God.’ ‘Phe same preferring of the 
name ‘God’ to the pronoun is to be noted in the 
following passages: ‘And the Lorb said unto 
Abrahan, ete., Is anything too hard for the Lonp’ 
(Gn U8) = ‘for me’? *The Lorp rained tire from 
the Lorn,’ ete. (19%); ‘Thon (Q Lorp) shalt 
destroy them that speak leasing, the LorbD will 
abhor,’ ete. (Ps 5°), instead of ‘thon wilt abhor,’ 
ete.; ‘He (the Lorp) answered, ete., and the 
Lorp,’ ete. (Is 6"); ‘concerning his Son, ete., 
which was made, ete., and declared to be the Son 
of God’? (Ro BS). In the same way ‘thou’ and 
‘the king’ alternate in 2 8S 145, and the title 
‘king’ on many other occasions takes the place of 
the pronoun: e.g. ‘O king, the eyes of all Israel 
are npon thee, that thou shouldest tell them who 
shall sit on the throne of my lerd the king,’ ete. 
(1 IK 1 8! 22'5> ee.) ; or ‘Thine arrows [O king] 
are sharp in the heart of the king's enemies’ 
(Ps 45° ete.; ef. Stilistié, 154).—1t was no less 
natural that the bare pronoun should frequently be 
used to point to the personage who is the main 
subject of any particular discussion. For instanee, 
the hero who was called from the rising of the sun 
to deliver the exiles (Is 41'-7) is indieated by the 
simple pronoun in 41% 45% 469 48") and perhaps 
55>, Who, now, was a more important subject 
than God Himself, in religious texts such as are 
contained in the Bible? Hence the referenee of 
the prononn ‘he’ is not donbtful in the words ‘if 
he destroy him from his phice’ (Fob 8), or in 8-2 
‘for he is not a man,’ ete. In both passages God 
is self-evidently the other party. ‘The same fune- 
tion is discharged by She? in t286 73! 10%) and 
‘God’ is quite justifiably substituted by AV for 
the Heb. ‘he’ in 207 and 21% The same use of 
the pronoun ‘he’ to refer to God is found in the 
following passages: ‘In them (the henvens) he set 
a tabernncle for the sun’ (ls 104); ‘Judah was his 
sanctuary’ (114°); ‘He will no more carry thee 
away intu captivity’ (La 4° ete., ef. Stitestih, 
p. HSf). Thus ‘trod? eame to be the great logical 
subject or object of the Bible. Almost more natural 
still was it that ‘trod’ should be the great logical 
roertive of Seripture. Examples of the latter are : 
‘Salvation belongeth to the Lonb, (hy blessing is 
upon thy people’ (Ps 3°), or ‘Put your trust in the 
Lorp,’ and ‘Lorn, lift ¢how up the hght of Gay 


countenanee upon us’? (45), or “the Lorp shall | 


judge the people, judge me, © Lorp,’ ete. (7°). 
Phis involuntary turning of the religious man to 
his God is met with again in ‘bk have set the Lorp 
always before me,’ and ‘ for thor wilt not leave my 
soul in hell,’ ete. (Ps tee), or in ‘Tle sent,’ ete, 
and fat thy rebuke,’ ete. (IS™5 ete. 69 76! ete.). 
The same natural apostrophizing of God is found 
in the well-known words ‘therefore forgive them 
not’ (Is 2""), or in Sand the Lorp hath given me 
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doings’ (der 11"). 
lected in Stiistih, pr. 2A. 

Besides these forms of transition from pronoun 
to substantive, there are other rapid) transitions 
characteristic of the style of Scripture. — 

(a) After Joseph lies been extolled in the words 
‘Joseph is a fruitful bough,’ ete., he is addressed 
directly : even by the God of ty father,’ ete. (Gn 
$2. SE) A similar transition shows itself in 
such instances as the Tellowing: ‘ Let ler cherish 
him, and Jet her he in thy bosom’ (1 K 14); ‘who 
eat up my people,’ ete., and ‘you have shamed the 
counsel of the poor,’ ete. (Ps be"), The cona- 
pluint ‘they are gone away backward’ is continued 
by the question ‘Why should ye be stricken any 
more?’ (Is 1); ef. Hab 2 ete. The opposite 
transition, from apostrophe to the objective and 
calmer treatment of a person, may be observed in 
the words ‘Reuben, (how art my trstborn . 
he went up to my couch’ (Gn°4o°), ‘The same 
change oveurs again in ‘OQ .laecob . . . he shall 
ponr the water out of his buckets,’ ete. (Nu 247) ; 
or i‘ Worship thow him? and ‘her clothing is of 
wrought wold’ (Ps 452%); or in ‘Thou shalt. be 
called the eity of righteousness’? and ‘ Zion shatl be 
redeemed,’ ete. (is 1%); or in § 7hy men shall fall 
by the sword,’ ete,, and ‘her gates shall Inment,’ 
ete. (3° ete. 22! ete. 3; ef. Stilistik, pp. 238-245). 
There are, further, many passages in which the 
employment of the ¢/ird person passes over into a 
preference for the first. A large proportion of these 
cases is explained by the eirenmstance that the 
writer passes to the use of direct speech: e.g. ‘Tle 
feared to say, she is ay wife’ (Gn 26°); ‘Phe 
rulers take counsel together... . Let us break,’ 
ete. (Ps 25): ‘Ue maketh... know that J am 
God’ (46°); “The Lorp of Hosts doth take . 
and / will give children to be their princes’ (Ts 
3 4): “He fenced . 2. and now judge between 
me, ete, (5°). Other instances are due to the 
author's inchiding himself in the same group as 
the persons spoken of: eg. ‘They went through 
the ee on foot, there did we rejoice in him’ (1s 
66"); ‘The danghter of Zion is left as a cottage 
eo except the Lorp of Hosts had left unto us 
avery small remnant’ (Is 1%). It might also 
happen that a collective personality like the Ser- 
vant of the Lord (Is 418 ete.) found its herald in a 
prophet. In this way is explained the employ- 
ment of (EF? in the expressions ‘In the Lorn have 
I righteousness,’ ete. (Is $5*4 489° 49" 504 53) 61), 
—Less frequent is the transition from the first 
person to the ¢hird, as in ‘Lamech said, Adah 
and Zillah, Hear ney voice, ye wives of Lamech, 
hearken unto my speech’ (Gn 4°). Tt is obvions 
that this form of transition is a very natural one. 
The ‘I’ or ‘my? is replaced by the name of the 
person eoncerned. "The sane phenomenon appears 
in ‘Balaam lifted up his eyes and said, Bales 
the son of eor hath said,’ ete. (Nu 2425). 6 David’ 
is used instead of (LT? in 28 7. In the words ‘1 
shall not be greatly moved’ and ‘How long will 
ye imagine mischief against a man?’ (Ps (;2°0- 34) 
the poet passes over from himself to the general 
category to which he belongs. With special fre- 
queney does the ‘1? of a Divine message piss over 
into the third person. In some putssages the place 
of the Divine ‘1? is taken by a Divine name, as in 
the words ‘Will / eat Uesh of bulls’... Oller 
unto God thanksgiving,’ ete. (’s 50%), or in * The 
Lonp said unto my lord, Sit thou at vy right 
hand... the Lonp shall send the rod,’ ete. 
Q10%), In other passages where the first person 
alternates with the third, we observe the language 
of God passing into that of Mis interpreter. An 
indisputable example of this transition is found in 
ithe words ‘T will command the clouds that they 


knowledge of it . . . then thou shewedest me their j rain no.rain upon it, fur the vineyard of the LORE 
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is,’ ete. (Is 5°), So also in ‘Mine anger in their 
destruetion . . . the LORD of Hosts shall stir up,’ 
ete. (10° ete., ef. Stiistik, pp. 249-256). 

(3) Another phenomenon very frequently met 
with in the OT is the transition from plural to 
singular, and vice verséd. For instance, we read 
‘And ye shall observe this thing for an ordinance 
to thee and to thy sons for ever’ (Ex 12%), 
There ‘all the congregation of Israel? (v.5), which 
in vv." is addressed by the plural ‘your,’ is 
treated in v.*4 as a singular, and this singular has 
probably at the same time an indivitualizing 
foree, and a warm parenetic tone. But the reader 
of the OT is not misled thereby, for this transi- 
tion meets him very frequently : e.g. Ex 135-!6 20% 
etc., Dt 6% ete., Jg 125, Ps 17! (‘a lion’), Is 565” 
(where ‘them’ instead of ‘him’ has a levelling 
effect), Mal 24 (‘yet ye say... the Lorp hath 
been witness between thee and the wife of thy 
youth’) ©" ete. ; ef. Stilistik, pp. 232-238. 

(y) Still Jess surprising is the sodden transition 
from one subject to another. The tirst instance of 
this is met. with in the words ‘When the sons of 
God came in unto the daughters of men, and they 
hare children to them’ (Gm 6%), This example is 
more diffienlt in the Hebrew text, where there is 
no equivalent for ‘they,’ and the verb yalé/ié 
might also mean ‘beget’ and be connected with 
the ‘sons of God.’ The next example is ‘(tod 
shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the 
tents of Shem’ (9°7), Here ‘Ged’ eannot he the 
subjeet of ‘shall dwell,’ for He has been already 
extolled in v.** as the ally of Shem. The same 
phenomenon appears in ‘And he believed in the 
Lorpb, and he eounted it to him for righteous- 
ness’ (15°). There are not a few instances of this 
rapid ehange of subjeets (ef. Stilistik, p. 257 f.), 
seeing that it is favoured by the so-called Chias- 
mus, of which an excellent specimen is presented 
by the words ‘And the Lorp had respect to Abel 
and his offering, but unto Cain and his offering 
he had no respeet’ (Gn 44" 54), llere the words 
that come first in v.*” eorrespond to those that 
form the conclusion of v.54, On the other hand, 
the words with which v.‘ eloses and the words 
that commenee y.* are closely akin. It is readily 
explieable psychelovivally that similar ideas 
should be treated at the end of one sentence and 
directly afterwards at the beginning of a second. 
Hence Chivsmus is an extremely frequent occur- 
rence in the OT. Here are a few further instances : 
‘The LorD knoweth the wey of the righteous, bunt 
the way of the ungodly shall perish’ (Ps 1%), 
‘Why do the nations rage, and the peoples imagine 
a vain thing ?* (Ps 2™); “It was full of judgment, 
righteonsness lodged in it’ (Is 1°!) ; * The vineyard 
of the LorD of Hests is the house of Israel, and 
the men of Judah his pleasant plant’ (57). An 
exeeedingly instructive example is furnished by 
the words: ‘ Make the heart ot this people fat, and 
make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes; lest 
they see with their eyes, and hear with tveir ears, 
and understand with their Acart? (Is 6). 
threefold correspondenee may be observed. A 
number of other examples will be found in S¢il- 
istik, pp. 145-148, 

None of the above phenomena, as they are 
psychologically explicable, diminish the perspicuity 
of the style of Scripture, and there are a number 
of devices whereby its clearness is 7reredscd, — 

The first plaee amongst these is held by the 
Simile. What a bright light is thrown upon the 
number of Abraham's descendants by the declara- 
tion that they shall be ‘like the dust of the earth * 
(Grn 1316 2874), or ‘as the sand which is upon the 
seashore ’ (22!7 32°), or ‘as the stars of the heaven’ 
(15° 22'7 264 ete.)! How clearly defined is the 
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shalt dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel’ 
(Ps 2°)! With what terrible distinctness the 
persecutor stands before our eyes when it is said 
‘lest he tear my soul like a lion’ (7* 10° 172)! The 
few words ‘Zion is left as a eottaye in a vineyard’ 
(Is I5) deseribe the situation of besieged Jerusalem 
more clearly than eould have been done in a series 
of sentenees. With what a shnddering feeling we 
hear the words ‘In that day they shall roar against 
them like the roaring of the sea’ (5%)! We will 
only note, further, the eharacteristie words spoken 
of Ahaz, ‘}lis heart was moved as the trees of the 
forest are moved with the wind’ (7?),—<A special 
form of the Simile is the Example. Fer instance, 
when it is said ‘We have sinned with our fathers 
... our fathers understood not thy wonders in 
Egypt,’ ete. (Ps 106), this is equivalent to ‘We 
have sinned like our fathers,’ ete. The rapdderyua 
or Evemplun is merely a Simile introduced in a 
peeuliar manner. The Example is rare in the OT, 
there heing hardly any more instanees of it than 
the following: Mal 2 (Abraham), Ps 99° (Moses, 
Aaron, and Samuel), 106°" (Phinehas), Neh 13°6 
(Solomon). Later generations had much more 
occasion to introduce characters from earlier his- 
tory for the purpose of encouragement or of 
warning. The following are cited as examples for 
imitation: Abraham, Moses, and others in the 
‘Praise of Famous Men,’ Sir 44th, in Jth 422 81%, 
or in } Mac 2; David as a pattern of self- 
restraint (cf. 2S 233%) in 4 Mac 3°!’; the queen of 
the south (te. Saba) in Mt 12"; the widow of 
Sarepta in Lk 4% ete. We have, held up to warn- 
ing: the Egyptians in Wis 17°%; the Sodomites 
in Mt 10% 11; Lot’s wife, that punnetoy dmorovons 
pux7s (Wis 107) in Lk 17%; Theudas and others in 
Ac 5° etc. The OT is somewhat richer in in- 
stances of the Example, if we include those that 
are drawn from the animal world. When, ¢.¢., 
we read ‘The ox knoweth his owner,’ ete. (1s I°), 
what is this but an example which puts man to 
shame? Similar is the force of the saying ‘The 
stork in the heaven knoweth his appointed times,’ 
ete. (Jer 87), and every one is familiar with the 
call ‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard, consider her 
ways and be wise’ (Pr 6°). For further instanees 
see Stilistik, p. 78 {.—Closely akin to the Example 
is the Proverb. For the funetion of the latter is 
simply to describe the nsual working of an Ex- 
ample. It must, however, suffice here te note the 
high value of the Proverb as a device for lending 
vividness to a deseription. For further details, 
see art. PROVERB in vo]. iv.—While, on the one 
hand, shortened forms of the Simile may be seen 
in the Example and the Proverb, this figure of 
speeeli assumes, on the other hand, expanded forms 
in the Parable and the Fable, as well as in those 


| passaves of the OT which may he called Para- 
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myths. These three speeies of picturesque deserip- 
tion are explained in the art. PARABLE (in UT) in 
Sl ti, 

The seeond principal stylistic deviee for illus- 
trative ends is the Metaphor and its cognates. 
The source of the metaphor is a vivid simu)tane- 
ous eonteniplation of the main elements in two 
notions. Vor instance, the notions of joy and of 
light are naturally combined, beeause both exer- 
cise a liberative and clevating influence upon the 
health of man. On the other hand, nnhappiness 
and darkness both weigh man down, as it were. 
Thus we explain sayings like the following: ‘Thou 
wilt light my candle, the Lorp my Ged will en- 
lighten my darkness’ (Ps 18%). For the same 
reason, a sorrowful peried in one’s life is described 
as a passing ‘throngh the valley of the shadow of 
death” (234), Se we read ‘The people that sat in 
darkness have seen_a great light’ (ts 9°), 7.c. they 


victory of the theocrati€ kiug by the;words’4Thod "shall-attaiv to tpolitical freedom and deliverance 
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from guilt and sin. Jn a similar way ‘fire’ could 
be an expression for ‘anger,’ as may be seen in 
the words ‘therefore the inhabitants of the earth 
are burned’ (ls 24°). The ‘dew’ was quite natur- 
ally used as a symbol for a great many phenomena 
of a cheerful order, so that there is no ditheulty 
in understanding the expression in Ps 11 ‘Thou 
hast the dew of thy youth’ (lit. ‘Like the dew are 
thy young men’). On the other hand, the ‘tloods’ 
and similar expressions stand for hosts of foes (1's 
Js '8> ete.) The ‘earthquake’ may point an 
allusion to political disturbanees, as in ‘Thou hast 
made the earth to tremble,’ ete. (1’s 60%). The 
‘rock’ is an equally natural figure for a place of 
refuge (Vs 27° ‘He shall set me up upon a rock’), 
as ‘depth’ is for catastrophe or misfortane (1's 69° 
‘] am come into deep waters’; ef. v4, and 130! 
‘Out of the depths have | cried unto thee’). Re- 
garded from onother point of view, the ae Was 
naturally employed as a symbol of the inexhaust- 
ible and unfathomable. 


for the same reason ‘deep’ in the sense of * oys- 
terions' is used of the heart (Ps 648, Jth 8™) or 
of the lip, ée. the speech (Is 33%, Ezk 3%). Thus 
‘to be deep’ is equivalent to ‘to be unfathomable’ 
(Ps 92° ‘and thy thoughts are very deep’), and a 
matter that is incomprehensible is compared to 
the great primeval thood (2279 cisa Ps 36° ‘a great 
deep’).—The number of combinations of pheno- 
mena from the different spheres is alinost endless. 
We ean note only a few of them. ‘Shield’ is an 
expression for ‘ protector’ (tim 13! ete.), and ‘ star’ 
isa beautiful tignre for a conquering hero (Nu 24" 
‘There shall come a star out of Jacob’; ef. Is 14), 
Dn 8", Rev 22" and Ovid, Lpist. ex Ponto, Uf. iil. 
2,'Osidus Fabie, Maxime, gentis’). ‘The waters,’ 
avain, stands for hostile troops (Ps 124°, Is 87, Rev 
17° ete.), and ‘hraneh’ for rekamntlente (Ps Sule, 
Is 11! 607? ete.).—From the sphere of animated 
nature we have ‘lion’ as a honorific title for a 
strong hero (in 49° ‘Judah is a lion's whelp,’ ef. 
25 23° ete); and ‘goats’ might be symbolic 
either of leaders of the people (1s 14°, where the 
Neb. is pox mesr$g fall the goats of the earth’; ef. 
Zee 10°), or of refractory elements in the com- 
munity (Hzk 3427); while ‘sheep’ was an honour- 
able designation for gentle and pious men (Ps 79) 
10, Is 537, Ezk 36°, Mt 25%, Jn 10! ete.). The 
expression ‘on eagles’ wings’ (Ex 19*} portrays the 
triumphant fashion of the Divine intervention in 
the course of history (ef. Dt 324) Ps 178°).—Lastly, 
certain objects in the inanimate sphere were often 
revarded as if they had life, and even as if they 
were human beings. 


t Tenee we read, ‘@ the | 
depth of the riches,’ ete. (Ro 11, ef. 2 Co $*), and | 


Thus the blood has a voice , 


attributed to it in the words ‘The veice of thy | 


brother's blood crieth unto me from the ground’ 


(Gin 4); and when the prophet says, ‘Ibear, (1! 


heavens, and give ear, O earth’ (Is 1°), this only 
talls short of personification, ‘The same figure may 
he observed in the call to ships to howl (Is 23'); and 
in the passages where it is siud that ‘the stone shall 
ery ont of the wall’ (lab 2"), or that ‘if these 
should hold their peace, the stones would immedi- 
ately cry out’ (LK 19"), low vividly the scene 
presents itself to our eyes! Since metaphorical 
expressions portray, as it were, to our eyes a 
spiritual process, they readily combine to form 
whole pictures. We have an instance of this in 
‘The whole head is sick, and the whole heart 
faint; from the sole of the foot even unto the 
head,’ ete. (Ts 1%); and another in ‘There shall 
come forth a red out of the stem of Jesse, and a 
branch shall grow out of his roots’ (11!) A con- 
tinned series of metaphorical expressions of this 
kind receives the name of Allegory. This figure 
meets us dt the Song of Sonpys, as, for instance, 


loved’s) shadow with xreat delight, and lis fruit 
Was sweet to my taste’ (2%), or in ‘A garden en- 
Closed is my sister, ete. (t!°%, ef. 77), but it is net 
the case that the aehole Sony is an allegorient 
yoem regarding the Messiah and His Chureh (ef. 
turther, Sé:distef, pp. Yte110, and art. SONG OF 
SONGS in vol. iv.). 

2. The Bibheal writers naturally desire to give 
their words the lighest possible degree of em- 
phasis, tis this aim that vives rise te not a few 
characteristic features of the style of Scripture. 
—(a) The employment of a prospective pronatot, 
asin * This is that night of the Lorb to be ob- 
served,’ ete. (Ex 12%); ‘1 shall see him, but not 
now,’ ete, (Nu 24'7), the ellect in this last instance 
being to awaken strongly the interest in the star 
which is then mentioned. So also ‘Thou shalt 
not wo thither unto the land which [T pive,’ ete, 
(ot 325"); ‘the Most High himself’ (Ps 87°); ‘to 
this man will 1] look, even to him that is poor,’ 
ete. (Is 66°; ef. Slilosteh, pp. 153 f.).—(6) Emphasis 
is sought, again, by the repetition of one and the 
same expression, giving birth to the so-called 
Epizeuxis, The list of its o¢eurrences begins with 
‘Abraham, Abraham? (Gin 22"), and is continued 
in the following: ‘the red, the red? (25% AV * that 
same red pottave’); ‘Jacob, Jaeeb’ (46°); ‘Amen, 
Amen’ (Nu d*, Ps 41" 72'° 36% Neh 8%); ‘of 
justice, Justice’ (Dt 16° AV ‘altopzether just’) 
‘Come ont, come out’ (28 167); ‘My God, my 
Gaod? (Ps 22'); ‘Return, return’ (Ca 6'); * peace, 
peace” (1s 26°, where AV has ‘ perfect peace,’ al- 
thongh it retains ‘ peace, peace’ 1n 57, Jer 64 S!); 
‘Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people (Ts 40"); * Ho, 
ho’ (Zee 2 ete.; ef. Stidetik, p. WS). A 
specially high degree of emphasis was naturally 
expressed by the thrice-repeated employment of a 
word. This is seen in ‘Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lorp of Hosts’ (Is 6°}; or ‘The temple of the 
LORD, the temple of the Lonp, the temple of the 
Lorp’ (Jer 74); or ‘O earth, earth, earth’ (22%); 
or ‘T will overturn, overturn, overturn it’ (Iézk 2t*7); 
or ‘The Lob revengeth,’ ete, (Nah 1°). The sane 
emphatic repetition oveurs also with the conjune- 
tions, as when the words ‘We will arise and po 
and Jive and not die’ (Gm 43%) farnish us with a 
speaking pieture of anxions impatience. Again, 
the double use of the conditional particle in ‘/f 
ye have done truly .. . and tf ye have dealt well 
with derubbaal’ (Jz 9!) serves very well as a 
reminder that the point was open to question, 
Unee more, to indicate how well deserved a pun- 
ishment was, we have a repeated * because, because’ 
(I’s 116); or ‘for, for’ (Is 1%); or ‘therefore, 
therefore’ (51): or ‘for, for’ (Fer 48° ete. ; 
ef, Stedestik, p. 159).— Emphasis is also aimed at in 
sueh words as ‘tret thee out of thy country, and 
from thy kindred, and from thy tather'’s house’ 
(Gn 123), where a series of words is so arranged 
as to designate an ever-narrowing cirele of persons, 
Abraham aust Sorat himself from even the 
Inost intimate cirele of jis relations (ef. dos 24"), 
in order to follow the Divine call. Such a form 
of expression is known as a Climax, and examples 
of it meet us frequently in the Bible. Mere are a 
few: ‘Ilis bread shall be fut, and he shall yield 
royal dainties’ (tm 49°); ©The children of Israel 
have not hearkened unto me, how then shall 
Pharaoh hear me 7’ (Ex 6°); ‘theday .. . and the 
night’ (lob3®); ‘ungodly .. . sinners... scorn- 
ful’ (Pst'); ‘my friend or brother’ (35%); ‘ Forget 
thy own people and (even) thy father's house’ 
(45); ‘in the twilight, in the evening, in the 
black night’ (Pr 7%); ‘Are they Tlebrews . . 
Israelites . . . seed of Abraham ininisters of 
Christ?’ (2 Co 1%); ‘which we have heard, 
which we have seen, whieh we have looked upon, 


in the wotds ‘] sat down under his (4e. my be: ) andlouy hands have banded,’ ete. (tf Jn d'). Speea- 
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ally common is the Climax in connexion with the 
use of numbers: e.g. ‘He will deliver thee in six 
troubles. yea in seven there shall no evil touch 
thee’ (Job 5%); ‘God hath spoken onee, twice have 
I heard this’ (Ps 62"); ‘Give a portion to seven, 
and also to eight’ (Ec tt*); ‘two or three... 
four or five’ (1s 17°); ‘for three transgressions and 
for four,’ ete. (Am 156 9.11.13 Ol. 4.6). “Of three 
things my heart is afraid, and before the fourth I 
fear greatly’ (Sir 96°); ‘Where two or three are 
gathered in my name,’ etc. (Mt 1S“; ef. Stilistik, 
p. 163f.). Quite similar is the phenomenon whieh 
presents itself in such expressions as, ‘They go 
from strength to strength’ (Ps 84"); ‘atlording from 
speeles to species’ (Ps 144 AV ‘all manner of 
store’); ‘from wickedness to wiekedness* (Sir 13?! 
40/5), z.e. to ever new forms of wickedness ; ‘ Add 
iniquity to their iniquity’ (Is 69%); ‘The sinner 
heaps sin upon sin’ (Sir 377 5°); ‘A ehaste woman 
shows grace upon grace’ (26%; cf. Jn 18 ‘grace for 
grace,’ 2.€, ever self-renewing grace). 

3. In conformity with the nature of their sub- 
jects, the Diblical writers seek to invest their 
language with a high degree of seriousness and 
dignity. Both these qualities appear to be pre- 
judiced by certain peculiar forms of expression. 
The first of these is the Hyperbole, a figure which 
is undoubtedly employed in the Bible. What is it 
but Hyperbole when the posterity of Abraham is 
compared to the sand upon the seashore (Gin 2217 
ete.)? Even a theologian like Flacins admits this 
(Clovis Seript. Sacr. 1628, ii, p. 3831fh). But we 
must also assign to the same eategory forms of 
expression like the following: ‘under every green 
tree’ (from Dt 12? to2 Ch 284); ‘The cities are vreat. 
and walled wp to heaven’ (Vt I etc.); ‘though thou 
set thy nest among the stars’ (Ob* ete.); ‘Sanl 
and Jonathan were swifter than cagles’ (28 1% 
etce.); SF am a worm,’ ete. (Ps 225; cf. Stidestik, 
pp. 69-77). But the employment of such expres- 
sions does not detract from the seriousness, not. to 
speak of the truthfulness, of the style of Seripture. 
The Biblical writers simply conformed in this 
matter to the nsage of their people and their time, 
and every hearer or reader of sneh expressions 
knew in what sense he must understand them. 
Nor wil] it be questioned that the same is the ease 
with the examples of Litotes that oceur in the 
ible. Such are the following: ‘A broken and a 
contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise’ (Ps 
517), ae. wilt accept and praise; ‘The smoking 
tlax shall he not quench’ (Is 42°), but supply with 
fresh oil; ‘ He setteth in a way that is not good’ 
(I’s 364); § Thou, Bethlehem, art net the least,’ ete. 
(Mt 2); ‘when we were without strength’ (to 5°), 
i.e. laden with sin and cuilt. It is trne also of 
these and other expressions of a similar kind (cf. 
Stilistik, pp. 45-50), that they were not strange to 
readers of the Biblical writings, but were a well- 
understood equivalent for the positive statement 
in each case, The same principle holds good of 
the examples of Irony in the Bible. For instance, 
we have ‘Go and prosper,’ etc. (t K 22"), an ironi- 
cal imitation of the words of the false prophets; 
‘No donbt hut ye are the people, and wisdom shall 
die with you’ (Job 12°); ‘It pleased Gad by the 
foolishness of preaching to save them that elieve ’ 
(t Co 11); ‘Now ye are full, now ye are rich,’ ete. 
(45, ef. 2 Co 12! 4229 1918) The Bibliea) writers 
were not afraid of prejudicing the seriousness of 
their utterances by resorting to Irony, nor had 
they any oceasion to be afraid, seeing that every 
one knew to convert these ironical expressions into 
their opposite. Hence we tind this tigure employed 
even in utterances attributed to God: ‘Let them 
(the false gods) rise up and help you’ (Dt 32°) ; 
‘Go and ery to the abate whon ailae chosen, let 
them deliver you’ (Jg 104)§) Sand Give ine to 
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know’ (Job 38%* AV ‘answer thou me’); ‘Gather 
my saints together unto me’ (Ps 50°). Nay, even 
sayings of Jesus are reported which exhibit the nse 
of Irony. Amongst these we do not inelnde xaded- 
Sere Td Notrdy Kai dvaravecbe, AV and RV ‘ Sleep 
on now and take your rest’ (Mt 26* || Mk 14"), for 
7d Aourév means ‘ later,’ ‘afterwards.’* But lrony 
is preeeue (ef. Stilistik, p. 48) in the words ‘ Full 
well ye reject the commandment of God, that ye 
may keep your tradition’ (Mk 7*). There are other 
undoubted oceurrences of the same figure, as, for 
instance, in Jn 778 ‘ Ye both know me, and ye know 
whence Lam.’ To the Biblical writers Lrony was 
simply what it is to hnman speech in general—a 
means of heightening the elfect of an utterance. 
A similar intention underlies the occurrence of 
Sarcasm in Scripture. There is a scott in David’s 
question to Abner, ‘Art thou not a valiant man?’ 
(t S 2645), as well as in the exclamation ‘ low hast 
thou helped him that is without power !’ (Job 26°), 
or the statement ‘As a jewel of gold in a swine’s 
snout, so is a fair woman which is without disere- 
tion’ (l’r. 114). Then there are the numerous 
familiar passages in which the gods of the heathen 
are the object of satirical persitlage: ‘ Elijah 
mocked them and said, Cry aloud, for he is a vod, 
either he is talking,’ ete. (1 K tS; ef. Ps 115*™, 
Is 40" ete.). We have similar instances of satire 
in the question ‘1s this the city that men called the 
perfection of beauty, the joy of the whole earth ?’ 
(La 2°); in the athrmation ‘They that be whole 
need not a physician’ (Mt 9"*); and in the indig- 
nant substitution of ‘concision’ (xararouy) for 
‘cirenmeision’ (epttouy) in Ph 3? (ef. Séiistih, 
pp. 42-45). The Biblical writers, in short, avail 
themselves of all natural means of reaching their 
end, to teaeh and to warn men. In this respeet as 
in others their heart was filled with the wish ex- 
pressed by the apostle in the words ‘I desire to 
change my voice’ (Gal. 4”), 

4. The writers of Seripture songat to give to 
their words that ennobling etlect which springs 
from revard to purity or chastity. Of this we tind 
a considerable number of positive traces in the so- 
called Euphemisms such as the following: ‘Adam 
knew Eve his wife’ (Gn 4"; cf. v.27 195-8 2436 
382) Nu 3i' 8 Jo 1199 19% 214-1 S PPK , 
Mt 15, Lk 4); ‘The sons of God came in unto 
the danghters of men’ (Gn 64; ef. 16° 19%? 29° 
308- 16 382 8 ete., Ps 51° ete.) ; ‘eame near her’ 
(Gn 205, Lv 184, Dt 224, Is 83, Ezk 18°); ‘to fouch 
her’ (Gn 20°, Pr 6%, 1 Co 71); ‘die weth? (Gn 19° 
2G 3015 342-7 352 etc.) ; ‘Thou wentest up to thy 
father’s bed’ (494); ‘discover his father's skirt’ 
(Dt 22°° 27°); ‘she eateth,’ said of the adniteress 
(Pr 30%; ef. Stifistik, p. 39); ‘Let the husband 
render unto the wife due benevolence’ (t Co 7°). 
Anather series is represented by enphemistic ex- 
pressions like the following: ‘the nakedness’ (Gn 
gz. Ex 20% 28%, Lv 18st 20m, 1S 20%, Is 473, 
La 18, Ezk 16°56 2219 231); ‘her, young one that 
cometh out from between her feet’ (Dt 28%); ‘he 
covercth his feet’ (Jg 34, 1S 24°, ef. Is 79°); ‘flesh’ 
(Ly 15% 19 164, Ezk 167° 23° 447 etc. ; ef. Stidistih, 
pp. 36-88).—There are only a few passages where 
it appears to us that the Biblical writers might 
have shown a little more reserve in dealing with 
‘the secrets’ (Dt 257). We have no exception to 
take to those instances in which ‘shame’ 1s 
employed (Is 20% 475), for this is still a veiled 
epithet. But the impression of a want of delicacy 
is given by modes of speech like the following: 
‘He lifteth up the beggar from the dunghill,’ etc. 
(lp 22) ;e1 Nid cast them out as the dirt im the 
streets’ (Ps 18%) ; ‘Thou didst make us as the oft- 

* The present writer in his Stiistik (p. 43) anticipated Pro- 


¥essor Potwin(seeLapox! Times, Aug. 1901, p. 481), who rightly 
denies the presenve of Irony in the above passage. 
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scouring,’ ele. (a 3%, 1 Co 4"); § Dost thou pursue 
after a dead dog, after a tlen?’ (1S 244)3 ¢ Am I 
a dog's head?’ (2S 3%); ‘a dead. dog’ (9% 17°); 
‘The eareass of Jezebel shall be as dung upon the 
face of the earth’ (2 K 9%); ©They made it a 
draught-house’ (10°7) ; ‘that they may eat their 
own dung,’ ete. (1S°7 
dung for the earth’ (?s $3"). EFwo facts, however, 
have to be taken into account with reference to 
such modes of expression. In the first pInee, they 
are in accordance with the fashion of earlier times, 
and were not so repugnant tu men then as they are 
tous. But, further, the choice of such strony ex- 
pressions served mi some of the passages in question 
to increase the emphasis of the prophetie denuncia- 
lion, This latter point of view helps us also to 
explain and to excuse certain passages in Ezekiel, 
notably 16°" and 235%. We may assume that in 
these passages the idolatry of Israel is described 
in gitgh detail as adultery, in order to deter sub- 
sequent generations from a repetition of this sin, 
At the same time, it must be admitted that the 
Bie ae could equally have achieved his purpose 
vy adillereat method of treatment. In like manner, 
the description of the ‘navel’ and the ‘belly’ of 
the Shulammite (Ca 7°) is somewhat too reali. 

5. The Biblical writers are by no means inditler- 
ent to exphony in their style. 

(2) The very first words of the OT furnish 
evidence of this, the Heb. words béréshith bara 
(‘In the beginning created’) being an instance of 
the first means of seenring euphony, namely Al- 
Hteration. Other instances of it are found in 
Noel yenahdment ‘Noah shall comfort us’ (Ga 
Dos Hoven shémetha ‘ointment thy naine’ (Ca 
1°) 5 phar we-tpher “dust and ashes’ (Gn 18%, 
Jol 30 42°); yishshom weé-shdrak ‘shall be as- 
tonished and shall hiss’ (1 K 9*, Jer 19* 49!7 501), 
simlii wé-sisén ‘joy and gladness’ (Est 86) ; hdd 
wé-hadar ‘honour and majesty’ (Job 40", Ps 215 
96° || 1 Ch 16%, Vs 104) 1119); shdimir wa-shayith 
‘briers and thorns’ (Is 5° 73+5 yl8 JO! 74), 
sisén wé-stuniad ‘gladness and joy’ (Is 225 35% 
SI"); shéd wea - sheber “desolation and destrue- 
tion’ (Is 51 597 60") 5 shown shameyim * Be 
astonished, O henvens’ (Jer 2"); hesim hetsérd 
‘shall reap thorns’ (12°); sar(r)éhem sorérim ‘their 
princes are revolters’ (Ios 9"), eta, ete.; ojpepor 
owrnp ‘this day a Saviour’ (Lk 2)4), 

(4) In other passages we meet with expressions 
like Cohd wa-bokd ‘waste and void’ (tim 1%, Jer 4). 
These words exhihit what is called Assonance, a 
phenomenon which reeurs in sdrér wonére * stubborn 
and rebellious’ (Dt 2t!% ete.) : dyéb wé -‘éréb “the 
enemy and the lier in wait’ (Ezr8); 2ésdy | hésty 
‘forgiven’ || ‘covered’ (Ps 32!'); zadéa | halon 
‘pride’ || ‘shame’ (Pr 11°); Ady géy ‘Ah nation’ 
(Is 14) 5 Ad) yépad ‘burning’ | ‘beauty’ (34); Ady 
héelé ‘AN his glory’ (Jer 22!"); oxivos ‘mastic? 
and mpivos ‘holm’ (Sus 58) 3 xrnvdv ‘beasts’ and 
amrnvuv ‘birds’ (1 Co 15%). In a good many in- 
stances Alliteration and Assonance are combined : 
na wéendd ‘ea fugitive and a vagabond’ (Gin 4! 44); 
Nayin ‘Cain’ and Lainithi ‘FT have gotten’ (Gin 4) ; 
Avent ‘Wenites’ and /éu ‘nest’ (Nu 24°); © Achan’ 
and ‘ Achor’ (Jos 7°); the frequeatly recurring 
‘Cherethites and Pelethites’ (25 $8 15! 207, 1K 
1 44 1 Ch US") 5 "attet ‘ett’ thou, now’ (1 K 21%); 
‘dniyyd (* poor’) “Anathoth (is lr’); *Jezreel’ and 
‘Israel’? (llos 14), ete. ; mwooveia ‘ fornication’ and 
movnpia ‘wickedness’ (Ro 1°); @@dvov Senvy’ and 
govov ‘murder’ (t4.), ete.; ef. Stidistek, pp. 287-295. 

(c) The superlative degree of this eee of 
elements in style is observable in such collocations 
as the following: wayyakhiraia wayyithnakhér 
‘and he kaew them, and mnde himself strange’ 
(Gn 42") 50 wee - hdshimmotlimy 2 wd shame 
‘and I will bring into desolation../ « Svaad (they 


> 


Is 36!) ; ‘They became as | 


— 
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shall be astonished’ (Lv 26"); sho’ a. méshd'a 
‘desolate and waste’ (Job 30 387, Zeph 1%, Sir 
HU) 5 ime do dedmind hilé t’amind if ye will 
not believe, surely ye shall not be established ’ 
(1s 7°) 3 wedsad nens(sjaed ‘of founded foundation’ 
(28), Mnuny other instances might be cited of 
this species of Euphony, which is nsually called 
Paronomasia or Annominatio. The number. is 
particularly increased by the very frequent ex- 
planations of Proper Names, which form a note- 
worthy feature in the style of the Hebrew historical 
hooks. In Genesis we have the following combinn- 
tions: ‘addi ‘tilable land’ and ‘addue “man 
(Adam)’ (Gn 2"); vshsha “woman? and “ish ‘man?’ 
(v.33); sheth ‘Seth? aad shéth ‘hath appointed ’ 
(4%) 5 yepiht ‘shall enlarge’ and Vapheth ‘Jun- 
pheth’ (9%), ele.; cf. Stedestik, p. 296. Elsewhere 
in the OT we have the following examples of 
Paronomnsia: J/dshe ‘Moses’ and méashitht 61 
drew’ (Ex 20); Lewi ‘Levi’? and yilldeidt * they 
may be joined’ (Nu 18°); Mara and héauer ‘hath 
dealt bitterly’ (Ru 1°) 5 22edone andl ddéne Cred‘ (Is 
63!) ; Jerusalem and shkélomine ‘ wholly’ (Jer 13"); 
Solumon and shdldm ‘pence’ (1 Uh 22"); Itérpos and 
wérpa (Mt 16!*), ete.; cf. Stidistik, pp. 205-29s. 

(¢) Euphony is aimed at also by making the 
same words recur at eertain intervals. The various 
nucences that thus arise may be illustrated from 
the‘ following gronps of examples: (a) bariéh 
‘blessed’ ocenrs at the deginnzing of a number of 
sentences In Dt 2s8*6 This usage is called Ana- 
phora, and we note it also, for instance, in the 
‘ariy Seursed’? with which vv" commence ; ef. 
also ‘IT will sing . . . 1 will sing’ (J¢ 5°); ‘ Many 
».. many’ (Ps 3!& 4); * Lift up your hends, O ye 
gates... Hft them up’ (24%); ‘and it was full 
.« . and it was full’ (Es 27>). Woe... woe,’ 
ete, (5% MWe 18: 20-22). sand |] will ent off... and I 
will eut off,’ etc. (Mie 51 M4). © Al) things are 
lawful for me, but, ete... . all things are lawful 
for me, but,’ ete. (1 Co 6); ‘Tlave we not power 
... have we not power?’ (9%); ‘All our fathers 
oy tnd mt, . .anl all... “ant all” (104) 
ete.—(8) In‘ We perish, we all perish’ (Nu 17%), 
we lind the same expression repeated at the exd of 
two successive sentences—a method of securing 
Euphony which is called Epiphora. We encounter 
it again in the eleven times reeurring ‘and all the 
people shall say Amen’ of Dt 27!°5; ef. “Take 
them alive... take them alive’ (1K 2u'"): and 
we find at the end of sentences repetitions like tho 
following: ‘the king of glory’ (Ps 24!) ‘shall 
he bowed down? (Is 22°37); ‘when he raiseth np,’ 
ete. (vv.'%- 21h). “shall Jament her’ (Ezk 322") ; 
‘as a child’ (1 Co 13"); ‘so am I’ at the close of 
three sentences (2 Co 11%); ‘in walchings often 
... ta fastings often’ (v.74), ete.—(y) A superior 
degree of Euphony is sought by deyinning one 
sentence and clasery another with the same expres- 
sion. This so-called Ploke is exemplified in ‘ Ceased 
... in Israel... they ceased’ (Jg 5°); ‘Blessed 
shal] be... she shall be blessed’ (v.2#>); ‘Te 
lieth .. . he lieth’ (Ps 10°); ‘Wait on the Lorp 
—° @ Wait? (27'*>), eter; ‘ Vanity 2. \_yanity’ 
(Ee 1°); ‘Hope that is seen is not hope’ (Ro 8*4) ; 
‘Rejoice in the Lorp . . . rejoice’ (Ph 44), ete. — 
(6) Speeially frequent is the attempt to secure 
Euphony by making the same word end one sen- 
tenee and deyin the next—the so-ealled Anadl- 
plosis. Vhe eerhest exnmple of it in the Bible is 
shéphckh dam hdddam baadam dami yishsha- 
hekh ‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
Vis blood be shed’ (ten 9°); ‘The kings came and 
fonght, then fought,’ ete. (Jg 5'%); ‘. . . the way, 
bat the way,’ ete. (I's 1°); ‘and gathered them- 
selves together, yea... gathered themselves 


atowether. (35!) dabesh, (‘1x clothed’), Lihash 


(399s akhdrrsyeyehl) Mo'ah lé- Mc'ab kultob 
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yéyélil ‘therefore shall Moab how], for Moab shall 
every one howl’ (ls 16’); ha-kéz bd, ba ha-kéz ‘the 
end is come, it is come the end’ (Ezk 7°), ete. ; 
‘That whieh the palmerworm hath left hath the 
loeust eaten, and that which the Jocust hath left 
hath the cankerworm eaten,’ ete. (Jt 14) ete.; ‘In 
him was life, and the life,’ ete. (Jn 1*f); ‘ Faith 
eometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of 
Christ’ (Ro 10”); ‘He that soweth sparingly, 
sparingly shall he also reap’ (2 Co 98) ; ‘The trying 
of your faith worketh patienee, but Jet patience,’ 
etc, (Ja 19) ete.; cf. Séidestik, Jy. 298-304. 

iv. PECULIARITIES OF STYLE FOR WHICH A PRE- 
FERENCE IS SHOWN BY PARTICULAR CLASSES OF 
SCRIPTURE WRITERS.—1. In certain parts of the 
Bible the so-ealled ‘lower’ style is employed, while 
others are marked by the use of a ‘higher’ style. 
The ditlerence may be observed even by readers of 
the Bible who have no aequaintance with Hebrew. 
They will note how in eertain portions of the OT 
the employment of metaphorical expressions has 
a special vogue. Every one is familiar with the 
phrase ‘daughter of Zion,’ i.e. the inhabitants of 
Zion, and at times=Zion itself. Dut where do 
we meet with this phrase for the first time in the 
OT? From the beginning of Genesis we may read 
straight on to 2 Kk 19"! before we encounter it, and 
the passage just named is the only one in the 
historical books of the OT where it oveurs. How 
has it found its way here? Simply beeause in this 
paaetce we have a report of words spoken hy 

saiah (ef. Is 37~), in whose writings this and similar 
phrases are found repeatedly (1° 10° % 16! 224 931. 12 
3777; cf. [Deutero-] 1s 47! 2 5 §2? 621), The reader 
of the English Dible may, further, remark how, for 
instanee, in the Book of Isaiah, the beautiful meta- 
phors of darkness and light are employed (5% S* 
91 ete.), and how at one time the hosts of the 
enemy and at another time the Divine judgments 
figure in the oraeles of this prophet as irresistible 
floods (S* 287 ete.) Any ordinary reader of the 
Bible will notiee, again, how in Isaiah there are 
far more questions and exclamations than in the 
Book of Kings. For instance, ‘ How is the faith- 
ful eity become an harlot !’ (1%); ‘Woe unto the 
wicked !’ (34); ‘O my people !’ (v.!) ; ‘Woe nnto 
them !’ etc. (5°); ‘Woe is me!’ ete. (65); ‘Bind 
up the testimony !’ (8%); ‘Shall the axe?’ ete. 
(40); ‘This people was not!’ (23%). Nor ean 
the reader of this book help noticing the dialogues 
and monologues it eontains. How lifelike, for 
instance, are the words‘ The voice said, Cry, and 
he (the person formerly addressed) said, What 
shall I ery 2?’ followed by the answer of the tirst 
speaker, ‘ All tlesh is grass,’ etc. (40°), The same 
quality excites our admiration in ‘Can a woman 
forget her sucking child?’ ete.; ‘Yea, they may 
forget . . . Behold, ] have,’ ete. (49); or in the 
question ‘ Wherefore have we fasted,’ ete. (58°), 
ete.; ef. Stelistik, pp. 229-231. But the reader of 
the original text of the OT will recognize mueh 
mure clearly still that eertain portions and even 
whole books are distinguished from others by a 
higher style. He will observe that many eom- 
ponents of the Hebrew vocabulary are used only in 
certain passages. For instance, there is no oceur- 
rence in Gn 1-4 of he’ézin ‘give ear,’ a synonym 
of shama ‘hear’ whieh is used in 3%, “On the 
other hand, Ae’ésin, whieh is translated ‘hearken’ 
in 4*, recurs in the fullowing additional passages : 
Ex 15'°, Nu 23! (one of the Balaam oracles), Dt 
1” 32!) Jg 5°, 2 Ch 24 (perhaps an imitation of 
Is 64°), Neh 9° (in a prayer), Job 9 ete., Ps 5? 
ete., Pr 174, Is 12 89 28% 32° 48" 514 643, Jer 13'5, 
Hos 5', JI] 1°.) The same is the case with the word 
‘unra * speech,’ which likewise does not oceur prior 
toGn 4*, and after that is preferred to its synunym 
dabar only in the following ‘passages ;-Dt: 32% 33°, 


2S 233) Ps 127 etc. 2Pr 30°, eiseo- eusseng*sse 
La 2!7, Consequently, the ehoice of these two 
words suttices to bring Gn 4 into eonnexion with 
other portions of the OT where the same compara- 
tively rare terms occur (cf. Stiistik, pp. 277-283), 
‘To take other two illustrations of a similar kind, 
the dative ‘to them’ is expressed by the nsual 
lahém in Gn 37! ete., but by /@mé in ays following 
passages : Gn 976.27) De gz. 35 332) Job 3" ete. 
(10 times), Ps 24 ete. (21 times), Pr 23, Is 164 23} 
261+ 16 3y5 358 438 447-25 4822 539 (2), La] 22 410. 15, 
Hab. 2’, Again, ‘man’ is expressed by ‘dddm 
from Gn 1° onwards, but ’éndsh is the term selected 
in the Song of Moses (Dt 32°") as well as in Job 47 
ete. (JS times), Ps 85 ete. (12 times), Js $8! 137-2 
246 338 517: 2 567, Jer 20", 2 Ch 14”; cf. the Aram. 
‘éndsh in Ezr 4!! 6", Dn 2! ete. 

2. The portions of the OT which are charac- 
terized by the ‘higher’ style embraee the two 
categories of addresses and poems. This may be 
noted elearly enough, we think, by comparing the 
Book of Isaiah and the Psalms with one another. 
For instance, Is I** reads— 


‘IT have nourished and brought up children, 
and they have rebelled ayainst me, 
The ox knoweth his owner, 
and the ass his master’s crib: 
but Israel doth not know, 
my people doth not consider.’ 


Here we lhnd that peculiar construction of clauses 
to whieh, so far as the present writer is aware, the 
name ‘parallelisnmus membrorum ’ was first given 
by Robert Lowth in the Fourteenth of his famous 
Prelectiones de poesi Hebreorum (Oxonii, 1753). 
But this ideal rhythm (explained psychologieally 
and comparatively in Stiléstik, pp. 307-311) is not 
met with everywhere in Isaiah, For instance, 
when we read ‘When ye come to appear before 
me, who hath required this at your hand to tread 
my courts?’ ete. (1/4), it would be preearions here 
to attribute to the author an aim at paradlelismus 
membrorumn, As little can any sueh intention be 
detected in sentenves like ‘In that day a man 
shall cast his idols of silver and his idols of gold, 
which they made eaeh one for himself to worship, 
to the moles and to the bats’ (2°). Sueh instanees 
oceur frequently in the prophetical books ; and if 
these contain also sentences which exhibit the 
parallelismus membrorum, it must be remembered 
that the higher form of prose, as employed especie 
ally by good speakers,was not without a certain 
kind of rhythm. This is pointed out by no less an 
authority than Cicero in the words ‘]soerates primus 
intellexit etiam in soluta oratione, dum versun 
eflugeres, modum tamen et numerum quendam 
oportere servari’ (Brutus, vili, 32); and we find 
a confirmation of his statement when we examine 
the opening words of his own First Oration against 
Catiline: ‘Quonusque, tandem, abutere, Catilina, 
patientia nostra? Quamdiu etiam furor iste tuus 
nos eludet ? Quem ad tinem sese etlrenata 1actabit 
audaeia ?’? The word 22, indeed, means liter- 
ally ‘speaker’ (cf. the present writer’s Offer- 
barungsbegriff des AT, i. 71-78), and prophecies 
as such could be eo-ordinated with the productions 
of poets only if a@dé prophetical ntterances bore 
upon them the eharacteristic marks of poetieal 
compositions, Butno one would venture to assert 
this, for instance, of Zec 1-8 or of the Bouks of 
Haggai and Malachi. The last-named portions of 
the OT laek even those elements of the higher 
diction described above, (1). Further, the author 


of Ps 74° did not count himself a prophet, for 
he says expressly of the age in whieh he hved, 
‘There is no more any prophet’ (see, further, 
Stilastik, p. 31S f.). 

_A characteristie feature of the OT prophecies is 
thatithey begin with a Divine utterance, which they 
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then go on to develop. For instance, the Hook of 
Isaiah contains at the outset God's declaration ‘| 
have nourished and brought up children,’ ete. 
(vv.253), which the prophet as God’s interpreter 
(30) then illustrates in detail. Note the words 
‘They have forsaken the Lonp,’ ete. (1°), and 
‘Unless the LOKD of Hosts lad left us,’ ete. (v.%). 
Many similar instances will be fonnd in Stidestih, 
». 255F. Another peculiarity of the style of the 
brapluts is that many of them commence with 
censure, then speak of the punishment of the im- 
penitent, and close with the announcement of 
deliveranee for the godly. This order is found, 
for instanee, in Am 7'-9% [on O° see Driver, Joe/ 
cand cAntos, pp. 119-123), Hos 1°-2%, Js 1°-2* 25-45, 
Mie 49% 1-33 51%. ete, 

The true relation of the Prophets of Israel to 
poetry consists, in the opinion of the present 
writer, in the cirenmstance that here and there 
they intersperse their addresses with poetical com- 
positions, ‘Thus in Is 5*° we have a ‘song’ abont 
the vineyard of Jahweh, and specially frequent are 
passaves which reproduce the rhe tlith of the lament 
for the dead (the ind), This rhythm, which re- 
sembles the elegiac measure of the Romans, is heard 
in such passages as Am 5°*— 

‘The virgin of Israel is fallen, 
ahe shall no more rise, 
She is forsaken upon ber lund, 
there is nune to raise her.’ 
The same rhythm is found also in the Prayer of 
Hezekiah in Js 38'°%, Another ‘elegy’ oecurs in 
Jer gi 
* And I will make Jerusalem heaps, 
and a den of draguns, 


And TI wilt make the cities of Judah desolate, 
without an inhabitant.’ 


' Ezk 19% 8 2617 
og lar. 


And sueh ‘elegies’ reeur in v.7, 
(‘flow art thou destroyed,’ ete.) 27% % 
Suet. 16. lot.) See, further, art. POETRY, vol. iv. p. 5. 
3. The structure of the other poetical parts of the 
OT (ef. x2 ‘my works,’ car’ é. rs 45!) is not easy to 
determine. But certain conelnsions may be aflirmed 
with eontidence, and the tirst of these Is that the 
rhythm of ancient Hebrew poetry does 2of consist 
in the alternation of short ane long syllables. 
W. Jones held, indeed (Poeseos Asiaticr Com- 
mentarii, London, 1774, eap. 1.), that the poems of 
the OT exhibit a regular succession of syllables of 
diferent quantity, such as we find in Arabie poems. 
But he was alle to prove his point only by altering 
the punctuation and by allowing the Hebrew poets 
great freedom in the matter of prosody, The con- 
clusion on this subject reached by the present 
writer in Stifistik (yp. 341) is maintained also hy 
Sievers ($58): ‘Webrew metre is not quantitative 
in the same sense as the elassical.’  Henee it is 
now admitted in all the more recent literature on 
Hebrew poetry, that the rhythm of the latter is 
based upon Nis alternation of unaceented and 
accented syllables. Still there are various nuances 
to be observed in the views held by those who 
have investigated this subjeet. 1. Biekell (Wetri- 
ces Biblice: Require, ete., 1879, ete.) holds that ‘the 
metrieal accent falls regularly npon every second 
sylable” But, in order to make this law apply to 
the Vsalms, he has either removed or added some 
2600 vowel syllables and proposed some 381) 
changes, as is pointedout by 5, Balter in his brochure, 
‘ Professor Gs. Biekell's Carmina Veteris Testamenti 
metrive das neueste Denkmal auf dem Kirebhot der 
hebriiischen Metrik’ (1883). Nevertheless, Bickell 
luuws adhered to his principle, and gives us his 
tniuisciiption, for instance, of Job 32° thus— 


* Za ir’ani leyAmim 
W'attein sabim yeshishim 
Al-ken zahalt wa'lrasy = 0 eg =, 
Mebavvoth dei ‘cthkbeng | / / | 


(ef, on this point, Stidestit, pp. 330-336). 
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That is to say, he makes Elilu spenk in lanibie 
Tetrameter Cataleetic. But, in order to reach 
this result, he introduces in v8 the superthions 
word sdhim ‘evrey-headed,’ while in v.%@ hie robs 
sehaiti of its ending -i, which in Hebrew is the 
characteristic of the Ist person singular. Tn spite 
of such objections, Dulim in his Commentary on 
dob (Narser Hdcom, U7, p. V7) accepted without 
reservation Bickell’s theory of the rhythm of 
ancient Hebrew poetry. Atterwards, however, he 
rightly abandoned it (in his Commentary on the 
Psalms in the sume series, 1899, Einleit. § 24). 
The falsity of Tickell’s view ts demonstrated by 
the present writer in Sfiistiié (p. 339f.), and in 
like manner Sievers (§ 55) declares, ‘Lean take no 
further account of Dickell’s system.’ -A preferable 
view of the rhythmical character of O'T poetry is 
that which is represented especially ly d. Ley. 
According to this theory, the ancient Hebrew 
poets paid regard only to the aecented syHables 
But 
even the advocates of this view are divided into 
two schools. The majority (e.g. Duhin, Lsalmen, 
ISUY, p. xxx) hold that the Hebrew poets aimed at 
an equal number of ‘rises’ in the corresponding 
lines. ‘To this group belonys alse Sievers (cf. §§ 52 
and 8S of his Metrische Studien, 1901, Bd. i). But 
Budde and still more the present writer have come 
to the conelusion that a Hebrew poet aimed at 
nothing more than the esscatial symmetry of the 
lines that answer to one another in jis poem, 
This may be observed, for instance, in the follow- 
ing four passages : ‘Be instrneted, ye judges of 
the earth’ (’s 2%), Sand rejoice with trembling’ 
(v4), und ye perish from the way” (v.78), and 
‘blessed are all they that put their trust in hin’ 
(v.24). Our conclusion is conlirmed also by the 
wetical eompositions which are sung by the in- 
habisnats of Valestine at the present day (sce 
Stilistik, pp. 337, 343), Cornill (ie imetrischen 
Stucke des Buches Jeremia, 1901, p. vili) supports 
the same view, so far at Jeast as the Book of 
Jeremiah is concerned; ‘For Jeremiah an exaet 
correspondenee of the various sfichoi was not a 
Eaitel principle of his metrical system.” Duhm, 
it is trne, in his Commentary on Jeremiah (Aurzer 
Hdeom. 1901) remarks on 2°%: ‘Tn all Jeremialis 
povtiea) compositions the stichoi contain three and 
two “rises” alternately.’ But, to make good lis 
theory, he has to deny to Jeremiah a passage like 
213 because ‘the metre of Jeremiah is wanting ? in 
it. Such aconelusion, however, would be vatid only 
if he were able tu adduce other, independent, reasons 
for the excision of this passaye. ite urges, Indeed, 
that v.teontains a fresh notice of the Livine com- 
mission to Jeremiah. But this is nothing strange ; 
such notes occur very frequently in Jeremiah and 
the later Prophets (see the passages in Stilistil, 
p. 174). Moreover, vv. of the saine chapter are 
allowed by Dulnn himself to be Jeremiah’s, and 
yet v.2% is followed by a fresh call, ©O veneration, 
see ye the word of the Lorn,’ cig in the manner 
in which v.? follows upon v2 Further, Duhin 


thinks himself entitled to deny 2+" to Jeremiah 


as nascuiine, i 
hin WV BAe nascp line Word ‘ent ‘people.’ ln 


because the people of the Lok» are addressed in v.* 
as ‘house of Jacob,’ a designation which Dulin 
believes to be unused except by Inter writers, 
But Chouse of Jacob’ oeceurs also in Is 28 and "7, 
both of which passages are regarded by Vuhm 
hiniself (in Nowack’s Jfdkom.) ws Tsaianie; and 
the same expression is found in Aim 3% and Mie 2? 
3°, passaves which cannot be attributed to ‘later 


writers.’ Finally, Duihim’s view of Jer 24 raises 
the diflienlty that [sracl is treated in v.26 as a 
feminine, but in v.24 as a masculine, subject. But, 


if v.44 is the ays of v.5, Israel is naturally treated 
peeause it has just been designated 
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any case, it may be added, the supposed interpolator 
of vv.4/% knew nothing of the metrical system 
which Duhm attributes to Jeremiah, else he would 
have accommodated the form of these verses to 
their surroundings. Hence the present writer is 
unable to accept Duhm’s view as to ‘the metre 
of Jeremiah,’ quite apart from the fact that, 
according to our foregoing contention (see above, 
(2)), Jeremiah was not a poet. 

4. Some interesting features of style oecur 
sporadically in various parts of the OT.—(a) There 
are alphabetical acrostics. The present writer 
cannot, indeed, admit that Nah 1°" belongs to 
this category [bnt see art. NANUM in vol. iii. 
p. £75], whieh, however, probably includes Ps 9f., 
and certainly I’s 25, 34. 37. 211 £. 119. 145, Pr 311°, 
La 1-4, and Sir 51%", as is shown by the recently 
discovered Heb. text (ef., further, StiZistid, pp. 
357-359). There is another species of aerustic 
which we do not believe to be found in the OT. 
The letters, for instance, with which the lines of 
Ps 1104 conmimenee are not intended to point to 
yee, as the name of Simon the Maccabee, who 
reigned B.C. 142-135. That such is the ease is 
represented, indeed, by Duhm (Avazer Ideom. 
1899, ad foc.) as unquestionable. Dut, in the first 
place, it is surely awkward that the alleged 
acrostic should include only part of the poem. 
Secondly, as has been shown by Gaster (Academy, 
19th May 1892), the name Shin’on is written upon 
the eoins (where the vowel letters are relatively 
rare) 40 times with and only onee without the 1. 
Yet the latter is the way in which, upon Duhm’s 
theory, it would be written in Ps 110. Once 
niore, the clause ‘until 1 make thine enemies thy 
footstool’ (v.!") would be in glaring opposition to 
the statement of 1 Mae 14" that Simon was to 
hold office ‘until a trustworthy prophet should 
arise.” The former (Ps 110!) pronises the highest 
dexree of triumph for the king who is there 
addressed, the latter (1 Mac 14") reminds Simon 
that his choice to be prince was subject to recall. — 
(5) Other poetical compositions in the OT are 
marked by frequent use of the figure Anadiplosis 
described above (ii). (5)). Such is the case with 
the fifteen psalms (120-134). For instance, the 
‘dwell’ of ‘that I dwell in the tents of Kedar’ 
(Ps 120°) is taken up again in the ‘dwell’ of ‘my 
soul hath long dwelt with him’ (v.%). Again, the 
two lines ‘that hateth peace’ (v.°) and ‘} am for 
peace’ (v.“) have a connecting link in the word 
‘peace.’ The same characteristic is still more 
marked in Ps 121, as may be seen from the clauses 
‘From whence shall iny help come?’ (v.!") and 
‘My help cometh from the Lorp’ (v.%). The 
familiar title of these fifteen psalms ‘Songs of 
Degrees’ (AV ; RV ‘Songs of Ascents’) has refer- 
ence, in the opinion of the present writer, to their 
rhythmical peeuliarity as well as to their destina- 
tion to be sung by the caravans of pilgrims 
journeying to Jerusalem (cf. StiZistik, pp. 302-304). 
—(c) Rhyme is found in the poetry of the OT only 
in the same sporadic fashion as in the plays of 
Shakespeare (where; ¢.g., ‘ rise’ rlrymes with ‘eyes’ 
at the close of Hemlet, Act 1., Scene ii., or ‘ine’ 
with ‘see’ in Act HI, at the end of Ophelia’s 
speech). Rhyme of this kind may be observed in 
the very earliest poetical passage of the OT, 
namely Gn 4°%, where k6/t ‘my voice’ rhymes 
with ‘onrdth? ‘my speech.’ But such rhymes, 
which could not readily be avoided in Hebrew, 
are nut found at the end of every line of an OT 
poem. H. Grimme claims, indeed (in an article 


entitled ‘ Durchgereimte Gedichte im AT’ in Bar- | 


denhewer’s Biblische Studicn, Bd. vi. 1901), to 
have diseovered poems of this kind in Ps 45. 54 
and Sir 44/4, But our suspicions are awakened 
at the very outset by ,the circumstance that the 


poet does’ not exereise his rhyming skill at tha 
opening of his composition (Ps 45°).  Grimme 
ofers, 1t is true, a scansion of the verse, mark. 
ing it as he does with the sign of «rsis, but 
he cannot point to the presence of rliyme in it. 
Further, with reference to the following lines, are 
we to hold that the poet considered an identity of 
tinal consonents (as in ’ocnékh and ’abikh of v4) 
to amount to rhyme, although the standing and 
eorreet conception of the latter demands an asson- 
ance of the preceding vowel, sueh as is heard even 
in the rime seffisente (e.g. in ‘ soupir’ and ‘ désir’) 
of the French? Again, Grimme, in order to 
establish a rhyme between the end of v.°" and v.*, 
drops in v.*" the closing word (lé‘dlam) of the MT, 
and alters the preceding words. In like manner 
he transposes the words in v.*, and again drops 
two words in v.2 Lastly, all the rhymes which 
Grimime diseovers in Ps 45 eonsist simply of the 
assonanee of the pronominal suftix -44, and he 
_increases the number by making the masculine 
|form for ‘thy,’ namely -Ahd, the same as thie 
| feminine form, namely -A4. Thus instead of the 
MT kddarékha (v3), ‘thy majesty,’ he would 
ronounce hdddrackh, a course of procedure which 
is shown to be wrong by KR. Kittel in his treatise 
Ueber die Notwendighet und Moglichkeit einer 
neuen Ausyabe der hebraischen Bibel (1901), sg 
62-68. The weakest point in Grinme’s contention 
is found in the cireumstance that the rhymes he 
discovers depend upon an assonance of a series of 
| pronouns, which could not be avoided in Hebrew. 
Why should not the composer of I’s 45 have placed 
at the end of v.4> a word to rhyme with the linal 
lé‘dlam of v.2>? At all events, the tradition whieh 
allowed lé“la@m to stand at the end of v.%, knew 
nothing of any intention on the part of the author 
of Ps 45 to provide al] the lines of hiv poem with 
rhymes. Grimme’s attempt to demonstrate the 
presenee of rhyme win Ps 54 and Sir 44°" must 
equally be pronounced a failure (see the present 
writers brochure, Nevweste Prinsipien der alttest. 
Kritik geprift, 1902, p. 24). 

5. The last feature we wish to notice as dis- 
eoverable in the stylistie structure of the OT is 
the construction of strophes. ‘Those scholars who 
at present are disposed to eo-ordinate the pro- 
phecies and the poems of the OT, speak of strophes 
also in the Dook of Isaiah, discovering them, for 
instance, in 2°) yv.l?"!7 and vv.}8?!, But even an 
orator may unfold his subject in sections cf nearly 
}eqnal Jength, and may conelude each of these 
with the same sentence, the so-called Epiphora 
(see above, ili. (573)). Lately, the opening of the 
Book of Amos has been a favourite held for 
attempts to discover a strophie structure. The 
| earlier attempts are examined in Sfdlistik, pp. 
| 347-352, and Sievers (i. § 103) agrees with the 
| judgment expressed there by the present writer. 
| But a renewed etiort of the same kind has been 

made by Lihr in his Untersuchungen zum Buche 
Amos, 1901. He proposes to regard the four pro- 
phecies against Damascus, Gaza, Ammon, and 
Moab (195 yv.5°8 vv.!5)5 213) as four strophes, each 
consisting of 4+2+4 stichot. But, in order to 
make out this nniformity, he is cempelled in 
to reckon the objeet ‘Gilead’ as the fourth sticdus. 
| Similarly, in 2! the fourth stichos has to be made 
up simply of dassid (‘into lime’). Short parts of 
sentences have thus to be counted as whole lines, 
although in the corresponding passage of the pro- 
pheey against Ammon (1)5"!5) a whole clause (‘that 
| they might enlarge their border,’ v.'°°8) is found, 
whieh Lohr himself takes as the fourth stichos ot 
the ‘strophe’ 1%!°. ‘The creating of stichow iu 
such a fashion, in order to form strophes, appears 
to the present writer to be an artificial procedure, 
the responsibility.for which belongs, not to the 
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prophet Amos but to modern upholders of the 
theory that the Prophets of Israel meant to 
employ ‘strophes.” Our view of the matter is 


that also of Cornill in the Pheol, dendschora (1908, | 


p. 4146.) Sievers (Metrisehe Untersuchungen, i. 
p. 478) gives up the attempt to establish an exnet 
equality between corresponding Ines, for, accord. 
ing to him, (% (‘beenuse they luave threshed,’ ete.) 
contains four feet, while v.88 bas five, v.28" six, and 
2» seven.--In the real poems of the OT there are | 
not a few traces of an aim at a stroplue structure. 
The latter ennnot be denied, for instance, to the | 
author of Ps 2, who evidently meant to exhaust 
his sulject in four sets of three verses ench. Such 
an aim was conneeted also with the coustruction 
of alphabetical acrosties (see above, (4)). What, 
for instance, are the twenty-two groups of eight 
verses ench of which Ps 119is made up, but strophes ? 
Such divisions of a poem are at tlines indicated 
even externally. We have an instance of this in 
the occurrence of quite similar cluuses, ‘Surely 
every man at his best estate is wholly vanity’? and 
‘Snrely every man is vanity,’ in Ps 39° and vol! 
In 42%) 43°) agnin, we have the thrice repeated 
‘Why art thou cast down, O my soul, and why 
art thou disqnieted within me?’ and there are a 
good many similar ‘refriins’ in the Psalter (ef. 467" 
Yi 20 575-1 1361 2% efe., see Stilistih, p. 346 6). 

vy. CONCLUSION.—}. In so far as the stylistic 
dillerences between Biblical writings depend upon 
the choiee of words, the style is not without sig- 
nificanee for the purposes of literary ertticrsne, 
This is proved in the present writer’s Eundeit. wns 
AT, pp. 147-151, and its truth reallirmed, in reply 
to recent donbts expressed by W. H. Cobb, and 
defended, with fresh materials, in the Expository 
Times, xiii. (1901) p. 134. For instance, the rela- 


tive pronoun is expressed by ax in Fs [2h 4 


Di. sb. 20b Foe. 26 ant ais not met with till 40° and 
432, Again, the negative 89 may be counted ut 
least sixteen times in Is 1-6. Yet how easily we 
wight have had at least one oceurrence of $3, the 
word used in 4074 43°7.44%, Now, these and other 
words selected in chs. 4011. belong to the vocabulary 
of the ‘higher’ style of the Hebrews, and it is a 
fact that in chs. 1 ff Isaiah cultivates the most 
elegant mode of writing. Why should he, then, 
have avoided in these chapters all those elenents 
of the higher style for whieh a preference is shown 
inchs. 40112 Such conduet would be all the more 
incomprehensible, seeing that the most of the 
linguistie peculiarities which mark Is 4011, concern 
expressions which, on aecount of their frequency, 
are employed without deliberate choice and almost 
without consciousness, — But a number of the more 
recent expounders of the OT have thought to 
discover a critical touchstone also in features of 
Biblical style whieh du net depend upon the ehoice 
of. words, Duhin, for instance, says in his Com- 
mentary on Isninh in) Nowack’s Hdkom. p. 30: 
‘The fate of the unknown city is depicted in 3% 
in too clegiac a strain to allow of our assigning 
these verses to Isaiah.’ He has in view the words 
‘Thy men shall fall hy the sword, and thy mighty 
in the war,’ ete. But to say that this is ‘in teo 
elegine a strain’ is simply a cepa opinion, 
whose correctness is not proved by Dulin, and 
ennnet be proved. For the strongest expres- 
sions of grief over the eatastrophes that over- 
hang Israel are given utterance to by Tsaiah in 
other passages, such as 1 and 6"-'8, which are 
allowed by Duhim himself to be genuinely Isaianiec. 
A number of similar critical Judgments, which 
have been huil{ in recent times upon the manner- 
isms of style in eertain portions of the OT, are 
exiunined in the present writers brochure, Vereste 
Prinsipien der alttest. Kritckh geprift, 1902, pp. 
13-19. Shipdzleme) 


(paint of view of the Austory of religion, 
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2. The elitferences in style between various books 
of Scripture bave a special significance from the 
It ina 
weighty vireumstance that Nathan's prophecy, 
Which is found in 2S 7!!!) is reproduced some- 
what differently in 1 @h t7?°8!S, and that the oracle 
of ts 224 has another form in Mie 465) rons this 
we vather that the Israelites of earlier times eared 
for nothing more than te preserve the contents of 
revelation in their essential identity. The form 
was of importance only in so far as it served for 
the preservation of the contents, and thus, even with 
the Prophets, the form was the human element. 
God permitted His interpreters to make use of the 
language of their own time. Tf this statement 
required proof, it would be found in sueh facts as 
the following. In the prophetieal writings the 
two forms for the pronoun ‘1,’ namely ‘a@noché and 
‘dni, stand to one another in the following ratios : 

in Amos as 10; 1, in Hosea as 11: 1t, in Micah 
as 1:2, in Jeremiah as 35:51, in lzekiel as 
1 (86%) : 138, in Daniel as 1 (tO!) : 23, in Haggai as 
OQ: 4, in Zee 1-8 as 0:9, in: Malachi as 1:8, 
Then in the historical books, Samuel has 48 
anckhi to 50 Vdni, Kings 9 to 45, Ezra 0 to 2, 
Nehemiah 1 te 15, Chromeles 1 (1 Ch 17?) 2S 7*} 
to 30, Mather 0 to 6. A number of other evidences 
will be found in the present writer's article * Vro- 
pheey and History’ in the Eapository Tunes, x1. 
(1900) pp. 305-310, The above assertion that the 
form of the language is the human element in the 
Bible, is subjeet only to the reservation that the 
vontents of a prophecy were naturally not without 
influence upon its form, and this was the ense 
also with the spirit which animated the pro- 
phets (Mic 3", Is 8" ete.) But we are convinced 
that there is still another point to be observed. 
When, for instanee, we read ‘They pierced my 
hands and my feet’ (Ps 22!%), the present writer 
cannot believe this sentence to have been written 
without the co-operation of the Divine Spirit, who 
was the supreme director of Israel's history. Such 
expressions were meant to pre-establish a harmony 
between the Old and the New Covenant, so that 
believers who lived under the new dispensation 
might be strengthened in their faith by noticing 
the presenee of such features in the earher history 
of God’s saving purpose. 

LITERATURF.—In addition to the works meotioned in the 
introductory part of the above article, the present writer's 
Stilixtik, Rhetortk, Poetik, in Bezug auf die Ribliache Litteratur 
komparativisch dargestellt (L000) nay be consulted throuzhout. 
For special points, reference may be made to Karl J. Grimui‘s 
Euphemistie Liturgical Appendices in the OT (141), pp. 3-5, 
and Ed. Sievers' Metrische Untersuchungen, 2 vols. (L431). 

Ep. Konta. 

SYMBOL, SYMBOLICAL ACTIONS.— 


i. Distinction between Metaphor and Symbot. 

ii, Svinbols in Scripture. 

iii, Symbolical uctions: (A) in common life; (B) in the re- 
livions life: (@) constant or usual actions ; (+) unosnal 
actions, The symbolical actions in the prophetical 
literature. 


i. DISTINCTION NETWEEN METAPHOR AND SYM- 
nov.—Both these terms stand for something which 
is not used in its barest liternl sense or for its 
proper purpose. Both deseribe methods whieh are 
employed to give concrete expression to idens be- 
lonviny to the realm of sypurit. But what the 
Metaphor is in the sphere of speech, that the 
Symbol is in the sphere of things. *Metaphorical’ 
applies to expressions, ‘ symbolical’ is an attribute 
of objects and actions. How closely allied the two 
coneeptions are is shown by the fact that in familiar 
specch the terms are oceasionally interchanged. 
For instance, we recently met with this sentence ; 
‘Tf the ordinary man is to fultil the command to 
love God above everything, the word “love” moist 
hd diidersteodauerely (Sw symbolicul [siabildlich | 
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designation for two dispositions of mind for which 
there is no more fitting expression’ (Die Grenzboten, 
1900, p. 447). The correct term here would be 
‘metaphorical,’ not ‘sy mbolical.’ 

The varieties of Metaphor which oceur in Biblical 
literature are enumerated and explained in the 
present writer's Sérlistik, Rhetorik, Puetik, in Bezug 
auf die Biblische Litteratur komparativiseh darge- 
stellt (1900). But the notions of ‘Symbol’ or 
‘symbolical’ eould not be handled there, eeause 
they have not to do with a sphere in which Jan- 
gnage is the agency at work. IJlenee the explana- 
tion there given (pp. 93-109) of Metaphor and the 
present article will be found to supplement one 
another, 

ii. SYMBOLS IN SCRIPTURE.—The extent to whieh 
symbolism pervades the Diblical literature is a 
doubtful question. The following may be regarded 
as the surest instances :— 

(a) The word ‘dshéra, which had a}) along, in the 
sense of ‘gracious,’ been an attribute of 'Astarte, 
and hence appears also as a personal name for her 
(LK 15% [=2 Ch 15°} 18”, 2 K 217 2347), came in 
later times to be used mainly as the name for the 
symbol of this goddess, namely a tree, in allusion 
to the fruitfulness of the life of nature (Ex 34", 
Dt 7 ete., 2Ch 34’).—Further, the Arenemanitne 
(Lv: 26, Is 178 279, Ezk 64-8, 2 Gh 14° 34%? of cad.) 
were miniature obelisks, which represented the 
sun’s rays. They were symbols of the sun-god 
who in Pheen. inseriptions is called aen bya or Sya 
soon, and the like (ct. Bloch, Phon. Glossar, ). 22). 
—The mazzébéth, ayain (‘pillars,’ Gn 28" ete.), 
were not set up on their own account. They were 
not meant to be dwelling-plaees of the Deity, but 
were symbols, expressive of gratitude for a Divine 
revelation (Gn 28™ 31)8 ete.) ; primitive altars (cf. 
Ex 20%, Is 19!) ; allusions to the rock (Zr), which 
formed the surest ground of trust for Israel (Dt 
32% 15.18 ete. ; Stilistik, p. 99.0-5,); or they were 
symnbols of the twelve tribes of Israel (Ex 24), ef. 
1k 18"). 

(6) It is equally unmistakable that the visible 
dwelling-place of God, te. the Tabernacle and the 
Temple, was a symbol of His invisible dwelling- 
place. In point of fact, the Holy Plaee and the 
IIoly of Jlolies eorrespond respectively to the 
heavens and the highest heaven (oos7 “tg ] K 827 
ete.), while the forecourt was the analocue of the 
earth, which, according to 1s 66', is God’s footstuol). 
Josephus was quite right, then, when he said long 
ago that the subdivision of the sanetuary was an 
imitation of the constitution of the universe (dé. 
Itl. vi. 4: wpds plunow ris tov d\wv dicews), The 
same notion is favoured hy He 0) od yap eis . . 
avriruma . . , GAN’ els abrov rov otpavov, Hengsten- 
berg eontended that the OT sanetuary was to be 
viewed as symbolizing the pre-Christian stage of 
the Kingdom of God (Authentic des Pent. ii. 628 10. ), 
But in that ease the arrangement of the sanctuary 
of the religion of Israel would have pointed to 
the imperfection of that religion; and the view 
that this arrangement was chosen in order to 
express the truth that the OT religion was im- 
perfcet, is unnatural. Still less eonceivable is the 
notion (Schegge, Bibl. Arch. S87, p. 418) that ‘the 
saered tent typitied the Christian Church.’ 

(ec) A symbolieal meaning of weembers eannot be 
certainly demonstrated for the OT, This question 
has already been so exhaustively discussed in art. 
NUMBER in vol. iii., that only a very little needs 
to be added here. — The cireumstanee that the 
sanctuary was divided into three parts, has just 
been explained. 1t was not, then, on account of the 
number ‘three’ that this arrangement was adopted. 
That number was not a symbol of the Deity (Sehegg, 
d.c. 420) at the OT stage of religion. As little is 
a syinbolical meaning of themumber;‘ four, evident 


in the construction of the Sanctuary. Nor was the 
number ‘ten’ meant to express the idea of ‘per- 
fection’ (Sehegg, ¢.c. 419), as one may see from the 
fact that the Holy of Holies in Solomon's temple 
formed a eube of 20 cubits (1 K 6°). 

(d@) With somewhat more foundation it may be 
contended that the colours selected for the adorn- 
ment of the OT sanctuary had a symbolical mean- 
ing. Why, for instanee, does blue- or violet-purple 
(tékheleth}) oceupy the first place among the four 
eolours of the curtains of the sanctuary (Ex 26)? 
Without doubt, because it was meant to allude to 
the unclouded sky and thus to God, But, to take 
another instance, it appears to the present writer 
doubtful whether the red-purple (Carqd@ia@i) ‘recalls 
the God of judgment,’ as was suggested by Franz 
Delitzsch in his interesting work, Jris: Studics in 
Colour und Talks about Flowers, 1888, p. 55. On 
the other hand, the white colour which we note in 
the high priest’s dress (Ex 28° ete., Nev 44), and 
in the horses, ete., of Zec 64 and Rev 6° 19! (ef. 
144), is as certainly a symbolical expression of 
purity, salvation, and victory as black (Zee 6%, 
Nev 6 )°) is a symbol of death. 

(ec) It may be added that the forms of the CHERU- 
BIM in the Tabernacle (Ex 25'8 ete., 26' 31) and the 
Teniple (1 hk 6°: °°, Ezk 4114) were symbols of the 
presence of God (cf. Ps 18"). Again, what but God's 
dominion over nature can have been meant to be 
represented by the carved palms and flowers (1 K 
652 3 732 Ch 3’)? As to the Zions, finally, which 
were to be seen on various pieees of the furniture 
of the Temple (1 I 7%) and on the throne of 
Solomon (10°), were these not symbols of the 
power exercised by the heavenly or the earthly 
king of Israel? This symbolical signitieance of 
the lion shows itself also in the description of the 
Cherubim (Ezk 1° 10°) and the four apocalyptie 
creatures (Nev 4’); and in the same passages we 
find the ox, the eagle, and the man as symbols of 
strength, swiftness, and reason. 

iii, SYMBOLICAL ACTIONS.— While it is a dehate- 
able question how far the realm of Symbo) extends 
in the Biblical literature, the sphere of symolical 
actions is delined with almost complete preeision. 
For it is easy, in the case of each partienlar action, 
to pereeive whether it is performed for its own sake 
or in order to express an idea. But what is the 
best classification for the wide department of sym- 
bolieal actions? Perhaps as suitable a course as 
any will be to distinguish symbolical actions (A) 
of common life and (B) of religious life. The 
latter elass will then be subdivided again into 
ordinary and extraordinary actions, 

A. SYMBOLICAL ACTIONS IN COMMON LIFE—(a) 
The very beginning of life was econneeted with a 
symnbolical transaetion. The newborn child used to 
be placed on the knees of the father, not merely 
to be caressed by him (Is 66%), but also to be 
acknowledged as his offspring. This is the most 
probable meaning of Job’s question, ‘ Wihry did the 
cnees receive me?’ (Job 3"). For in the two stichor 
of v.™ it is most natural to lind a reference to 
the aetion respectively of the father and the 
mother, and the placing of the newborn child on 
the knees of the father ix eneountered also outside 
Israel as a reeognition of the child by the father 
(ef. Jd. ix. 455, ete., and Lat. follere), It is 
essentially the same act that is referred to when 
in the MT of tin 50° it is said that vreat- 
grandsons of Joseph were ‘born upon his knees,’ 
The expression ‘maSy answers to the question 
Whither?, and the meaning is that great-grand- 
sons of Joseph were brought after their birth to 
the supreme head of the family that they might 
be reeognized by him as new members of it. It 
is quite natura] that this statement should have 
come, in -later-times*to be regarded as incredible. 
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Henee in the Samaritan Ventatencl we hnd the 
reading ‘o's ‘in the days of’ substituled. Dut if 
this had been the original text, as is assumed in 
Kantaseh’s translation of the OT, and hy Holzinger 
in the Aurzer decom. (eed loe.), it is unintelligible 
how sneha strange reading as the other should 
have arisen. And how does the o2 Salsa’ witness 
neninst the reading of the MT, as Holzinger con- 
tends? This conjunction really couples the two 
facls that Joseph lived to see grandsons not only 
in the line of Ephraim, but also in that of Man- 


asselt,  Tlolzinger further argues that, A aiid 
the statement in) Gn 5u"°) refers to adoption, 


Joseph may have adopted Machir Int cannot have 
adopted duis sons. ‘ Machir certninly gained the 
sauine standing as Manasseh, but his sons did not.’ 
ut is it really established as a necessary con- 
elusion that the narratives found in the patriarchal 
history simply reflect the later history ot the tribes 
of Israel? sit not rather possible that the story 
of Gn 507° contains an argument against the eor- 
reetness of this recent theory ?—Further, adoption 
on the part of the mother is clearly expressed in 
the words attributed to Rachel in Gn sue? And 
she (Bilhah) shall bear upon my knees, and so 
shall | come into possession of a family from her. 

(6) Not only the beginning of life iiie also new 
steps in life were marked by symbolical transae- 
tions, A woman eaptured in war, who is chosen 
by an Israelite to be his wife, ‘is to shave her 
head and pare her nails’ (Dt 21°). In this way 
she is to indicate that her former state of monrn- 
ing has ceased, and * that she is about to begin life 
avin under new anspices’? (Driver, Deut. ad loc.). 
It is not possible to diseover in either of the two 
aetions ‘expressions of grief,’ as is dune by Ber- 
tholet (Aurzer Hileom. ad toc.). On the one hand, 
this interpretation is not required on the yronnd 
of 14°. her in the last-named passage and in Jer 
16° and Ezk 7!° it is net the siniple shaving off 
of the hair (Dt 21") that is forbidden, but ‘the 
making of a baldness between the eyes, te. on the 
forehead.’ On the other hand, Bertholet’s view 
of Dt 21 is redueed to an impossibility in view 
of v.. For it is added there that the woman in 
question is also to put off ‘the raiment of her 
captivity,’ which is quite a diilerent thing from 
‘to strip herself naked like a mourner’ (Bertholet). 
Consequently the three actions deseribed in Dt 
272.18 are really meant to Ulustrate the fact that 
a happy ehange has taken place in the woman's 
life. ft is true that she is still to be allowed a 
month’s time to bewail her parents. Dut during 
this she is not to return to her previous absolute 
monrning. This is proved beyond question by 
the laying aside of her eaptive garb (v.*). The 
intention rather is merely that during the month 
specified she may lave time to reconeie herself to 
the transition from the old to the new condition of 
things. Thus her situation during this month is 
a mingling of grief and joy.—A happy advanee in 
life was very clearly expressed by the ‘ breaking 
of the yoke,’ a symbolical action introduced in 
Jer 28)? ef. 1s 58°, Ezk 30!, Nak: 1. 

(c) Symbolieal actions which denote a disturbance 
of one’s life or its ead. — The border of the garments, 
espechuly over the breast, is rent: e.g. Gan 377" 4 
4¢3, Nu 14°, Jos 7, 15 42,258 12 3) 138 15%, 2 A 


212 (oyap cre) SY 11 188 22, Is 36°? 37!, Jer 366 | 
Est) a", Ezr 9? * 2 Gal | 


a coi, Sob Le Ls 
0313 34-7, 1] Mae 317 45) 117 13%, Mt O°, Mk 
HM, Ac 144 (Barnabas and Paul), Jos, BS MW. xv. 
4 (yuuvods ra otépva rov ésOyrwv mepreppryuevwr). 
Farther, one puts on sackcloth, a primitive article 
of dress, in order to show that one is giving up 
every convenience and every ornament: ¢.g. Gn 37%, 
28 3) 142 198 2P°, tK 21, 2 Both’, 16.15% BaF 
a2? 569 58°, Jer 4° 6 49, Eck 78S 1 


Agi sepetively,-af the suing 7d 
~ SS 
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Jon 35, Ps 30)? 255 6!2, Job 16%, Ia 2, Batts 5, 
ln 93, 1 Mac 24 (wepteSaXovro adxxovs), Mt 11" (ef, 
34), Lk 108, Rev Lt) (cf. 6! odaxxos rptyevos).* One 
goes barefuoted (25 15%, ef. Is 20°") and without 
turban (Ezk 24'), or neclects washing oneseit (25 
12). Ashes are sprinkled upon the head: 25 
13%, Is 58°, Est 4, Jos. BJ UW. xv. A (rips wegaNis 
cov) s ef, Gi. Jacoh Ctléarab, Parallelen, po 5, 
where it is shown low the pre-Islamite Arabs 
were also wont to sprinkle ng lus upon the head 
in token of great erief); or one simply sits ino the 
nbheb > Jer 6, lizk 27° Bb", Jon 3, dob & (ef. la 
35) In this way one clothed limiself as it were 
with ashes (ist 4), ef. Dn 9°, Is 61°), and thus pPro- 
claimed in a visible fashion that he was indifierent 
tothe joy of life. Or, again, the hand might be 
laid upon the head (2S 137, Jer 2°’), to express 
the fact that the soul was howed down by a heavy 
sorrow. One covered the head (28 15%, Jer t4", 
Est 6°), or at lenst the beard (Lv 13*, Mic 37, 
KEzk 2472 ef. 25 19% 7) and thereby the mouth, 
in order to mark oneself as a person who conll 
neither see nor speak for grief. Perhaps the 
smiting of the thich or the breast (Jer 31°, Ezk 
2117) Lk 1s) were also meant to express mental 
sufleriny. 

(¢) A speeial croup of symbolical actions ex- 
presses the esthlishing of a relation between per- 
sons. This is above all symbolized hy the yiring 
of the hand: 216 10% (* vive me thine hiand then’), 
zr 1 (fand they gave their hand"), Jer 50's, 
zk Tete Oo", BGh SU) Pr or lls ee, ln 
1Ch 29 the wiving of the hand by the vanquished 
is the sign of submission, and thus a pendant to 
the placing of the conqueror’s feet upon Ins neck 
(Jos 10), An alliance is likewise cemented by 
the one party feying hold of the right hand ot the 
other : Is 413 45', Ps 73> (ef. S80's).—The con- 
eluding of an agreement was also symbolized by 
a common meal (Gn 26" 315, Ex 244, 2S 8-%), and 
it is very natural to find that on such an oecasion 
not only bread (Jos 9, ef. v.) but, above all, 
sult was eaten. For salt serves to keep other 
articles from putrefaction and consequent destrue- 
tion, and might thus littingly point to the security 
of the agreement. The same is still the practice 
amony the modern Arabs (d’Arvieux, Merkiewrdige 
Nachrichten vou einer leise, ete., Bd. ili. p. 164 f.), 
and hence the OT speaks of the ‘salt of the cove- 
nant’ (Ly 2°) and of ‘a eovennnt of salt’ (Nu Is), 
2 Ch 13%).—The establishing of a connexion with 
a property is indicated by a man casting one of 
his shoes upon it (’s 60) 108'™, See art. SHOE 
in vol. iv.). This is based neon the fact thiat 
walking upon a piece of ground is a sign of pro- 
wietorship. We may recall the Noman custom of 
ire ae efore the privtor a clod of earth from 
the field which one claimed as his property.—A 
certain relation was established also when Elijah 
the prophet cast his mantle upon Elisha (1k 19%"), 
A speeial meaning may be discovered inthis act, 
namely, the investiture with the prophetic mantle 
(2K 25 ¢f. ls 2u*), So the covering of a woman 
with one’s mantle (Ezk 16", Ru 3°) expresses the 
intention of becoming her protector pur excellence, 
ie. of marrying her. This is the interpretation 
already yiven to Ru 3" in the Targum (‘and let 
thy name be named {cf. Is 4!) over thy bandmaid, 
to tuke me to be thy wife’), and by Rashi (ad lor. ; 
‘this is an expression for marrying’? [pe pes); 
and ‘ thy wing’ here does not mean ‘ thy protect- 
ing arm,’ as ML. Veritz (Ziret alte nrab, Ueberset- 
cunqen des Buches Riith, 1, pp. 37) holds, The 
correct view of Ezk 16" and Nu 8° is confirmed by 


* Perhaps the rending of the garments and the putting on of 
sackeloth should be reyarded as the earlier and the later form, 
‘cuuent of mourning (so M. 


Jastrow 7? Ch Lx pud Dh udly WL p! 337 t.). 
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Arab custom. ‘The son who, in the heathen 
period of Arab history, took over the widow of 
his father, threw his garment over her. So, 
tov, Mohammed cast his mantle over the Jewess 
Safija, eaptured at Khaibar, as a token that he 
desired to have her in marriage’ (G. Jacob, ¢.e. 
p. 23, where other instances of the same thing will 
be found). Other actions whereby the conclusion 
of the marriage bond was symbolized, are not 
mentioned in the OT, unless we are to reckon 
among these the loading of Rebekah as Isaac’s 
bride with presents (Gn 24°%*), and Isaac’s con- 
ducting of her into the tent of his mother (v.°). 
(e) The opposite eondition of things, namely, the 
dissolution of relations, is indicated as follows. 
Une person takes off another’s shoe (Dt 25°* 
‘n ayom), or the wearer removes it himself (Ru 4° 
‘ny Abe). The idea at the basis of this aet may be 
explained thus. Seeing that one enters upon the 
oceupaney of a tield by treading upen it with his 
shoes (see above, on Ps 60" || 108!°), the pulling off 
of the shoe indieates the intention of not carry- 
ing out this oecupaney. The drawing otf of the 
shoe was also, among the Arabs, a special sign of 
the dissolution of a marriage. This is shown by 


a) a 


the use of elas (khul'un=extractio) for ‘divorce.’ 


= 

‘The drawing off of a shoe also meets us in still 
later times as the symbol of renunciation of 
allegiance. When a ruler was declared to have 
forfeited the throne, it was customary to cast off 
the shove in a solemn assembly’ (Ign. Goldziher, 
Zur arab, Philotogie, Bd. i. p. 47). A parallel to 
the above-cited passage, Ru 48°, will be found also 
in Burton, The Lene of Midian, vol. ii. p. 197.—A 
very energetic expression for the complete dis- 
solution of a connexion consists in the shaking off 
the dust from one’s feet (Mt 10" éxrivatare rév xove- 
oprov, x.7.A.3 Mk G6! éxtivdtare rdv you, x.7.A.3 Al 
13°'),—The snperlative degree of separation from 
a person may be seen in the covering of his face 
(Est 7° ‘and they covered Ilaman’s face’). By 
this act he was marked as if non-existing. A 
similar symbolical action was practised amoung the 
Macedonians (Curtins, [V. vill. 22) and the Romans 
(cf. Bertheau-Ryssel in Agf. exeq. Hdb. att loe.). 
Similar to a certain extent is the Turkish custom 
of sending a silken cord to one who is condemned 
to death. 

(f) Symbolical actions affecting certain elasses of 
society.—(a) Tf a Hebrew slave declined to avail 
himself of the hberty that was open to him after 
seven years’ service, one of his etrs—probably the 
right one—was bored through with an awl against 
the door and thus pinned to it (Ex 24%, Dt 15!) 
This was meant to indicate that the service of his 
ears—i.e. his obedience—must. henceforth be in- 
dissolubly devoted to this house. The pierced ear 
is found also amongst other nations as the mark of 
the slave (Nowack, Heb. Arch. 1. 177). 

(8) The ottiee of house steward was conveyed to 
one by Jaying the key of the house upon his 
shouldcr (1s 22°, cf. Rev 3*). The investiture 
with the prophetic oflice is once, too, symbolized 
by the yiving of a boul: to eat (Ezk 3). 

(y) We tind quite a number of symbolieal actions 
intended to indicate a man’s rank as ruler. First 
of all there is anointing (Jz 9°, ES 938 bo) 15! 168%, 
2M oe of Nee ds DL. ee soe 
1 Ch 20", 2 Ch 227 23", but not Ps 2"). Althourh 
this praetice of anointing princes is witnessed to 
even in the Tel el-Amarna letters (AJB, Bd. v., 
Brief 27%? 37°), it acquired a peculiar meaning 
in Israel. For the oil which fed the lamps of the 
sanetuary readily became a symbol vf Divine 
illumination, and so a vehicle of the Holy Ghost. 
—In the second place,the elevation of;a;man to 


“ 
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be ruler was expressed by putting on his head a 
deacene (2S 1, Reel, Devise, i Wacwi' ies 
19!-) or a crown (28 12”, Ezk 16" 215 93%, Zee 61, 
Ps 24, Est 8%, 1 Ch 20*),—Thirdly, a ruler was 
acknowledged by the aet of dissing. Thus Samuel 
kissed Saul after he had anointed him king over 
Israel (1S 10').) The kiss, as an act oJ homage, is 
found, not indeed in Gn 41*, but in Ps 2'-, DK 
19'*, Hos 13°, Job 31°7, and the same custom pre- 
yailed among the Assyrians (Schrader, Ad T 7 455) 
aud other peoples.—Again, a person may be recog- 
nized as a sharer in rule by being caused tu sit at 
one’s right hand (i K 2, Ps 45 1104, Job 30%, 
i Mac 10-6, AT¢é 19° 207), Ac 7%", Ro §*, Me 8} 
£2", Jos. Ant. VI. xi. 9: wapaxadec@évrwr atte, Tod 
pev macdds IwvdBov [1S 20°] éx deXiav), Thus Nero 
made Tiridates, king of Armenia, sit on his right 
(Sueton. Nero, c. xili.: ‘Juxta se latere dextro 
collocayit’), and Sallust (de Bello Jugurth. xi. 3) 
tells us: ‘Hiempsal . . . dextra Adherbalem 
adsedit . . . quod apud Numidas honori ducitur.’ 
Moreover, when a person is spoken of who stands 
in need of protection, the man who stands at his 
right hand is his patron (Ps 16%” 12t*).—Finally, 
the act of zatercowrse with the concubines of a ruler 
was meant to indicate seizure of his sovereiunty. 
This was @ natural interpretation of the act in 
question, and is sufficiently authenticated by 28 37 
and i K 2, But it was not zecessari/y its mean- 
ing, as von Bohlen (Com. on Genesis, 1835) main- 
tains with referenee to Gn 35 and 494, and as has 
been held since by a number of scholars, as, ¢.g., 
Guthe, G@V/7 (4899) § 1.4. ln these two passages 
the act in question may denote merely a gross 
violation of filial duty, and the same interpreta- 
tion is put upon it in 2S 16°!, whereas the struggle 
for the kingly sway was indicated by other acts 
(15%). It is not to Judah, whose tribe actually 
strove for the hegemony in Israel, that intercourse 
with one of his father’s concubines is attributed. 

(7) Another gronp of symbolical actions ex- 
presses thoughts, feelinys, and aspurations.—(a) 
‘he consciousness or the assertion of innocence 
was symbolized by the waching of the hands (Dt 
215, Mt 2744, Herod. i. 35: xadapds xetpas édv, cf. 
Verg. Aen. 11. 719 f.).—(8) A feeling of aversion to 
a person is proclaimed by spitting in his face (Nu 
1248 aufa pr, Dt 25).—(y) Bitterness and anger 
show themselves by quishing of the tecth (Ps 351% 
37"? 112, Joh 16%, La 2'6, Mt 814 13” etc.). Hostile 
desires express themselves in a similar way: one 
gapes with the mouth as if he would swallow a 
person (Ps 357, Job 16, La 2'*),.—(6) Clapnpeng 
the hands is a gesture expressive sometimes of ill- 
feeling (Ezk 6 21)7- 22 2213), sometimes of joy (2 K 
11, Is 55%, Nah 3!%, Ps 47° 983).—(e) Scothng 
wonder is expressed by shaking of the head or 
the hands (2 Wk 19-), Is 37™, Jer 18'8 48°7, Zeph 2'5, 
Ps 225 49% 109", Joly 164, Da 24, Sir 137, Meze™), 
silent astonishment by laying the hand upon the 
mouth (Ju t8, Mie 7, Job 215 29° 40+) or pressing 
the tins closely together (1s 52", Ps 107", Job 5'°). 
—(¢) The fear of profaning a place consecrated to 
the Deity is expressed by putting off the shoes, 
these being not only a product of man’s work, but 
also dirty (Ex 3° ‘n 5¢, Jos 55, Ex 20°, Lvs uct, 
the covering of the feet in }s 6°).—(y) The dread 
of looking upon the holy God found expression in 
the covering of the face (Ex 3% 'n san, 1K 19% 
‘yoda, Is 6? ’n acs), and Verg. Aen. iii. 405% 
describes the oflering of a sacrifice thus— 

* Purpureo velare comas adopertus amictu, 
Ne qua inter sunctos ignes in honore deorum 
Hostilis facies occurrat et omina turbet.’ 

(@) The meaning of the interesting eeremony de- 
scribed in 1S 7°, when the Israelites, moved to 
repentance hy the words of Samacl, drew water 
and poured it vut before Jahweh, is unfortunately 
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aot clear. But perhaps we shall not be wrong to 
find in it an expression of hhnmility. Bowed 
down with grief for its sin, the son] melts like 
water before its Gud (Ps 67), and prostrates itself 
before Jlim (Ps 22 ‘like water lam poured out,’ 
Lu 2'").—(a) Much elearer is the meaning of the 
action attributed in Zee 9" to the future ideal king, 
namely, the redeng upon an ass. This isa striking 
allusion to the eminently peaceful aims of his rule. 
For the ass was the riding nnimal not of poverty 
(ef. 1 K 1) but of peace, whereas the horse along 
with the battle-bow is to be expelled from = the 
future kinedom of God (Zee 9, is 2° 30's) oy 217 
253, Jn 1S), 

(A) A conneeting link between the symbolien! 
actions of common tite and those of the religions 
sphere is found in the /iting up of the hand, hy 
which swearing is synibolized, The first instance 
of this meets us in Abraham’s words, ‘% ‘7277 ‘1 
have lifted up my hand’ (Gu 14), nnd we have 
noted the same gesture as mentioned in the fol- 
lowing passages: Ex 6° (razj), Nu 14”, Dt 32", 
Ezk 20% 15. 32 367 442 474) Ps 106%, Nel 9, 
In 1277. To the same category belongs the 
sumewhat obscure expression am opoy wy (ex 1775), 
Whether o2 be regarded as a by-form of 29 
‘throne,’ which to the present writer appears ,im- 
possible, or whether it is a corrupt form of 03 
‘standard.’ The latter view seems to us the 
eorreet one, because the words manifestly point 
back to the rod of God (v."%), which had once more 
eyineed its character as the standanl of Jahweh 
by the defeat of the Amalekites (vv.!%5). The 
most probable rendering would thus .be: ‘ With 
my haad on the standard of Jahweh FT declare (as 
interpreter of the Divine oracle in v.44], War econ- 
tinues for Jahweh against Amalek from veneration 
to generatioa.’ Swearing is symbolized, further, 
by plaeing the hand under the thigh: Gn 24%" 47>, 
See art. Trtait in vol. iv. 

There are also two isolated actions mentioned in 
the OT, which are performed not on their own 
aceount, but in order to express an idea. We 
refer to the cutting in picces of the coacubine of 
the Levite (Jg 19%), and of Saul’s two oxen (1S 
117), both of which tokens bear the marks of 
symbol. 

BB. SYMBOLICAL ACTIONS IN THE RELIGIOUS 
LIFE. — (a) Constant or usual actions. (a) In 
prayer we find, first of all, the spreading out of 
the palms of the hands (@e9, Ex 18) 1 82 38. 53) 
Is 1, Ps 442) 63%, Job TPS, Ezr 95%, 2 Ch G21. 9, 
ef. Ps 14t°, La 238). This gesture symbolizes the 
thought that one comes forward asa suppliant and 
desires to obtain gifts from God. Hence it is intelli- 
gible how also at times the hands simply (evr) are 
spread out (1's 143°, La 1), or lifted up (T's 28? 134°, 
Neli 8°, 1 Ti 2°), or stretched forth (2 Mae 3” mporel- 
very Tas xeipas), Tt is not atall likely that the word 
2:99 ‘palins of the hands’ was chosen because origin- 
ally it was the enustom to stroke the image of the 
cod (Wellhausen, ZJéeste*, 105). Wonld ¢his have 
been a reason for retaining oe? with the verb 
‘spread ont’? It may be noted that the heathen 
Arabs also lifted up their hands to heaven in the 
net of prayer: ¢.g. we read, ‘Then be lifted up his 
hand towards heaven, and said, © Allah, give me 
victory over Nahd!? ‘This is a parallel to Ex 171% 
(G. Jacob, flfarah, Parallelen, p. S)o= Further, in 
praying, oae practised bowing down (Gn 24% 47%), 
1K 1, Job 1, Neh s®, Je 95 or kneeling (fC 8%, 
ia @e,.tohe Oo, loer Oo. 2 Gir G'S”, he SU gels ra 
yovara), sinking of the head (2S 1%, 1 IS”, Ps 
398, Dn 9). There ean be no donbt as to the 
idea expressed by these actions. They amount to 
a coafession that man humbles Iinself before his 
Lord and Judee. 


(8) Inthe act of dlessiny, the Intnd is/leilpupon’ 
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the head of the recipient, or at least stretched out 
towards him (Gn 484, Ly 9%, 2 KO13') Mt 19)3) Mk 
10%, Lk 24%), ‘This imposition or motion of the 
hand is meant to symbolize the passing over of the 
blessing from the one party to the other--an idea 
Which is expressed by the imposition of hands in 
other eases as well. Ct. the following groups of 
passages: Nu S$! 27") Dt 34") Ae oo 135, Li 4 
52, 2Ti 1%; Ly 162 244 Sus #4; Ex 20 Ly fete. ; 
Mt 9, Mk 5% ete., Nev 1, 

(y) Other parts of the cultus also provided rich 
nutteria] for symbolical actions, To follow up 
what was said a moment ago, the incense offering 
is interpreted in Ps 141° and Rey 3" 8“ as express. 
ing the idea of prayer ascending to heaven. And 
no less are the other eferings the medium whereby 
such feelings as gratitude or penitence or the long- 
ing for reconciliation with (aod are expressed in an 


)Namistakable fashion. For a God who is spirit has 
no need of such offerings for Himself (Ps 50% ; 


ef. 
Is 40" and Ac 17%). 

(5) Symbolical actions with a negative purpose 
include, in the tirst place, the oft-mentioacd wash- 
igs (ix 19 ete.) Washing oneself is spoken of 
elsewhere as an aet of self-conseeration (los 3° 9, 
LS 16°; cf. Odyss. iv. 759), and least doubttul of 
all is this eae sease in the case ot .besus’ 
washing of His disciples’ feet (Jn 13"-).—Agnin, 
the etrewmcision of male chihlren, when eight days 
old, as this rite was practised among the Israelites, 
had a symbolical meaning, being intended to indi- 
eate that the ehild in question belonged to the 
religious community of Abraham. Within this 
community smaller circles receive a higher degree 
of consecration, and this, too, was etleeted by means 
of symbolical transactions. In the ease of priests 
we read of washing, anointing (see above), cte., 
Ex 29) 408) Ly $8 Again, the symbolieal 
actions whereby the separation of NAZIRITES was 
proclaimed, are described in Nu 6'*! (ef, Jp 137 Bt, 
Am 2", and Ed. Vilmar, ‘Vie symbolische Bedeu- 
tung des Nasiréatsgeliibdes’ in SAY S64). Once 
more, there are symbolical actions, althongh their 
number is very small, connected with prophets. 
The one action of which we read ia this case is 
anointing, and the mention even of this is doubt- 
ful. In LK 19? it is merely in parallelism with 
‘Jehu shalt thon anoint to be King’ that it is said 
‘and Elisha shalt thou anoint to be prophet”; and 
in Is GV it is from the possession of the spirit that 
the inference is drawn ‘therefore hath Jahweh 
aavinted me.’ Consequently we hear muel in the 
prophetical writings of symbolical actions, and 
these demand a more detailed examination. 

(6) Unuseal actions in the sphere of religion.— 
This category does not yet ittalinite the writing np 
in pubhe of Divine oracles in the way we find the 
prophets sometimes enjoined to do (1s 8S! 30°. Hab 
22s ef. Jer 36°, lezk 24°). For this was not intended! 
to give publicity to an oraele itself so much as to 
emphasize one quality of it, namely, its importance. 
With more reason may this class be held to inelude 
those instances in which prophets gave a syniholieed 
meme to a person or a thing; e.g. ‘A remnant shall 
return’ (shear. ashith), cte., 1s 73 3? 5 THU Wp. lod, 
ous £ee. 11". for Isaiah, in bestowing upon one 
of his sons the name SAé drjashih (1s 7°), gave an 
embodiment to the hope that at least a minority of 
Israel would return to their Good ; and as often as 
the bearer of this name walked the streets, de per- 
formed @ syinbolival action by the bearing of this 
neme. Although silent, he preached a sermon 
Whose tert was Is 6). mut, in the most) proper 
sense, the category with whieh we are dealing 
has to do with the following passages : . 

The prophet Abijah tore his garment into 
twelve pieces, to illustrate the Divine deterimina- 
tions td) disidu-thechiugiouiof Israel (EK TP), 
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A parallel to this passage was found by ‘some,’ 
as Abulwalid (2igma, ed. Goldberg, p. 215, lines 
28-30) says, in 1S 15°. They presupposed the 
reading sy9p1, and took Samuel to be the subject of 
the statement ‘and he rent it’ (namely, his upper 
garment). But the subject of the preeeding clanse 
‘yn pitt) is Sanl, as the second of two persons that 
have been mentioned is frequently in the OT taken 
for granted as the subject of an action (Gn 3! Na 
etc. ; ef. Konig, Stdistik, Rhetorth, Poetiz, p. 180, 
lines 29 tf). But a symbolical action is really re- 
corded in 1] K 20°, where we read that one ot the 
‘sons of the prophets’ got one of his eomrades to 
smite him, in order that he might exhibit by his 
wounds the punishment that king Ahab had de- 
served. A symbolieal character belonged alxo to 
the iron horns which the false prophet Zedekiah 
put on, in order to express the notion that Ahab 
was to push the Syrians as with horns of iron (1 K 
22), Somethine analuvous is seen in the conduct 
of Tarquinins, who struck off poppy beads (Livy, 1. 
54) to indicate that his son should deal in like 
manner with the nobles of the city. While the im- 
perative 39 ‘strike’ in Am 9! is not certainly 
addressed to the prophet, chs. 2 and 3 of the Book 
of Hosea belong to the present category. Again, 
according to Is 204, the prophet Isaiah announced 
the defeat of Egypt and Ethiopia beforehand, by 
coing about trait elosiied (cf. 58’°) and barefooted, 
like a captive. We may notice, in passing, the con- 
trast to this presented by the words of Rev 11° rpo- 
Pyrevoovort TepiBeBrynuévor cdxxovs. Jeremiah, tov, 
speaks of similar actions in 13!" (the jonrney to the 
Euphrates), }8' (the work of the potter), 19!" (the 
bottle cast ont into the Vale of Flinnom), 25'5-3 
(the handing of the cup, which is full of Jahweh’s 
fury), 27-% (putting on of fetters), 287)’ (wearing 
and breaking a yoke), 327) (purchase of the tield in 
Anathoth); ef. also the oflering of wine to the 
techabites (35°%), and the Imilling in of great 
stones (43°). In the Book of Ezekiel the following 
passages come into account: cli. 4 (the lying upon 
the left and upon the right side), ch. 5 (the cutting 
off, ete., of the hair), 12°" (the procuring of bag- 
gaye appropriate to a captive), v.!7% (eating bread 
with trembling), 21") (sighing), v.19 4! (smiting the 
hands together), vv.74°°8 09") (the appointing of two 
ways), 24°": (the setting on of the seething caldron), 
37)°- (the two stieks which represent the two 
separated portions of Israel). Finally, the prophet 
to whom we owe Zec 9-11 tells how he was 
appointed to be shepherd of the sheep for slaughter 
(1147), and received instructions to take to himself 
the instruments of a foolish shepherd (¥."). 

With reference to the ahove passages from the 
prophetical literature, the difficult question now 
arises, what we are to hold as to the literal perform- 
ance of the actions mentioned by the prophets. 
We wil) examine the various possible solutions 
of the problem, in order to arrive at the correct 
solution. 

(2) As in dealing with other questions, the proper 
course will Le to consider the O'F data themselves. 
It appears to the present writer that a starting- 
point from which a sure conelusion may be reached 
is to be found in Jer 25%, There we read: ‘For 
thus saith Jahweh, the God of Israel, unto me, 
Take the cup of the wine of this fury at my hand, 
and cause all the nations, to whom 1 send thee, to 
drink it (v.5). Then took T the cup at the hand of 
Jahweh, and made all the nations to drink, unto 
whom Jahweh had sent me (v.27), namely, Jerusalem 
and the cities of Judah,’ ete. (vv.38"5). Now, it is 


obvious that the causing of whole cities and peoples 
to drink cannot have been carried ont literally. 
But when, in spite of this, the narrative of tliis 
transaetion runs as if it had been so, we have at 
least one certain instance of a prophetical action 


which to all appearance was literally performed, 
although its performance is seen to have been an 
impossibility. Jeremiah thus means nothing more 
than that he was stirred up by his Divine director 
to a certain action, and that he carried this out in 
his inner hfe. The purpose meant to be served by 
the Divine commission and the record of it, is to set 
forth the determination of God with the greatest 
clearness. Incidents belonging to the spiritual 
sphere are to pass like an earthly drama before the 
eyes of the hearer and reader. 

The position (of matters disclosed in Jer 25'5# 
furnishes a ground for holding that some of the 
other symbolical actions of which we read in the 
prophetical hooks, could also have been performed 
only ideally. The prophets, like Jeremiah in the 
above passage, might so relate the symbolical 
transaction as to guide their hearers to the cor- 
rect conclusion as to its actual or ideal occurrence. 
Let us exanine this point in detail, 

Jeremiah records in 13*7 how he was commanded 
by God to bury a girdle by the ‘ Perath’ (m9), and 
that he carried out this commission. If the con- 
temporaries of Jeremiah must necessarily—and no 
other possibility ean be plansibly made out—havre 
understood by ‘Perath’ the well-known great river 
of Asia, the Euphrates, they must at the same time 
have been aware that the prophet had not actually 
gone to the Euphrates.—Again, the circumstance 
noted in Is 2U** that the prophet went about for 
three years half-clothed and barefooted, is far from 
natural. But it may be that the statement of 
time here is not orivinal. The mention of a de- 
finite period seemed to be required, and so it was 
inserted in the form of a so-called round number, 
We venture to add another remark on this passage. 
The form of expression, ‘At that time Jahweh 
spake by Isaiah’ (¥.*) is extremely surprising, see- 
ing that the following words are addressed fo 
Isaiah. The form is not at all explained by such 
passages as Ex 9%, Lv 10%, 1K 12", Jer 37%, Hag 
1 3, which are eited by Dulim (in Avercer Hdcom. 
on Is 20°), for in nune of these does any Divine 
message follow, addressed to the person who is in- 
troduced by ‘by’ (7:2). Is it too much to assume 
that the man who wrote the words ‘by Isaiah’ 
meant to mark the contents of vv,"4 as contain- 
ing nothing more than the report of an announce- 
ment by God? Have we not the same indication 
in the strange form of v.°, where the words of God 
are reported in a definite form meant for the 
people? Was it not Isaiah’s intention by this 
narrative to call attention to the overthrow of 
Egypt and Ethiopia ? 

Dut, be this as it may, the history which meets 
us in Fos 1 and 3 was certainly enacted only in the 
spiritual sphere. By means of the Divinely in- 
spired narrative of ‘the experiences of the prophet 
with an unfaithful wife, the idea) relations are 
meant to be portrayed, which had partly been 
realized in the case of the prophet’s Master and 
the people of Israel, and were partly to follow by 
way of punishment. It istrue that, even in recent 
times, there have not been wanting exegetes who 
have seen in these chapters the record of actual 
experiences (Nowack, Dre kleinen Propheten, p. 29; 
Valeton, Amos und Hosea, 1898, p. 221 f.; O. 
Seesemann, Isracl und Juda bei Amos und Hosea, 
IS9S, p. 32th). But the objections to this view 
appear to the present writer to be too weighty to 
be set aside. The marriage of the prophet with 
a harlot, if it had been an aetua) incident, would 
have heen altogether tov repulsive, And it may 
be remarked, in passing, that what the prophet 
was commanded to do was to take to himself a 
wife of whoredom and children of whoredom (1°). 
The notion that ‘the impure inclinations of this 
woman did not reveal themselves to Hosea till 
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after marriaze’ (Wellhausen, Sdcszen und Vorar- 
beiten, vv. p. 104t.; similarly W. K. Smmith, Propdets 
of Israel, p. IStf., and te. A. Smith, Book of the 
Lwelve Prophets, i, 238 t.) cannot be reeoneiled with 
the text. Our first main argument may be rein- 
forced by the following questions. Would Hosea, 
even supposing his wife to have been thus guilty, 
have inscribed her name on the page of histery and 
thus pilloried her for ever? Or would the pame 
of his wife ave been so much as named, had it 
not heen a signilicant one? No, the designations 
Gomer bath-chbliyim (os 1°) do not really form sa 
proper name, We are constantly told, indeed, that 
these designations defy all attempts te explain 
them as appellatives (Nowack, Valeton, ef «/.), 
Bat why may not Gomer mean ‘eompletion ’ (Mrd. 
Delitzsch, Prolegomena, ete. p. 200), or, better, 
‘ripeness’ (nunely, for Judgment), or ‘end’ (ef. 
132 Ps 7! ete)? Why may we not tind in didlayim 
the sense of ‘double compression’ (ef. 1. Meier, 
Wurzelworterbuch, p. 163 1.; Winsehe, Ar&larnng 
dvs Hasea, p15; Ara. dabala= ‘coewit’)? May 
not, then, the epithet bath-diblayim charaeterize 
Gomer as one who bad to do with two husbands ? 
(We may recall the question : ‘How Tong halt ye on 
both knees? If Jahwel: is God, follow bimy; and if 
Baal, follow him,’ th ts"), Finally, it would 
surely have been a strange eireuinstance if THosea’s 
real wite had had a name composed of two elements, 
eapable of being explained as=‘ ripeness or end,’ 
and ‘double eopmlation.’ 

Vurther, Zee 11" records how the prophet was 
told to call one of the two staves, with whieh he 
was to shepherd the people of Israel, ‘g¢racions- 
ness, and the other ‘union,’ *eomniuinity of fate’ 
(ef. Ed. Nonig, Syntax, § 244e). Would not these 
very names be enongh to show to the prophet’s 
contemporaries that the actions recorded in vy.4" 
were not actually performed?) This conclusion is 
favoured by the cireumstance that there is no men- 
tien of the execution of the command given in v.™, 

Of greatest weight for the solution of the 
preytan before us are the indications supplied 
y the prophet who speaks most of symbotical 
actions, namely Ezekiel. The data are as fol- 
lows :—In the first plice, in his narratives revard- 
ing symbolieal actions, it is only rarely (127 24!) 
that he states that these when commanded were 
carried out. Secondly, in place of mention of the 
actual performance of these, we find rather an 
aeeount of their symbolical meaning (416 65 12! 
VE) Thirdly, the external performanee of the 


vharge ‘thou shalt eat thy bread with trembling, | 


and drink thy water with trembling and despair‘ 
(12"%), wonld have been scarcely noticeable. The 
intention of 

as to the tinal chastisement of Israel was realized 
by the bare narrative about a Divine command ns 
eflectively as would lave been the case if the 
command had been actually performed. Fourthly, 
God's command to carry ont a symbolical trans- 
action is expressly introduced ino these terms: 
“Ciive to the rebellious house a parable (ndishal) 
and sey (') to them, Thus saith the LORD God, set 
on the enldron, and pour water into it,’ ete. (24% 
tf. also 21°), This, too, favours the conelusion 
that Izekiel’s statements about commands from 
trod to perform: symbolical actions, do not dither 
essentially from the parables spoken in 17? and 
Is, But, ns a matter of fact, these narratives 
may be understood as parables, whose subject is 
the prophet as the representative now of God and 
now of his people. As the representative of Gorl 
he is to smite one hand against the other (21%), to 
depict the contlict which Jahweh, to His sorrow, 
has to wage against the unfaithful imajority of 


Israel] (21%), just as the smiting together of the | (inutier, La nesston du prophete E 


hands is attributed to Jahweh Tbunselt in 22" Ip 


resenting Clearly the Divine decree | 


the same capacity Ezekiel is also enlled on to de 
vividly the rejection of Esrael, to which God _ 
been compelled to resort by the excessive unfaith- 


pot 


1S 


fulness ot His people (44°57 245-7), Hence, when 
the prophet has to picture forth the highest degree 
of the Divine displeasure, be does so by beeoming 
dunb, ie. by ceasing to act as a reprover (3°%), and 
by refraining from articulate expressions of grief 
at the destruction of Jerusalein, in order to im- 
press upon the people about bim the truth that 
this turn in their fortunes was a just punishment 
from God. This dumbness eontinued till, with the 
fall of derusalem, the Divine justice was satisfied, 
and then the Divine grace in the person of the pro- 
phet turned anew to the people (33%), and sought 
to win their love.Again, as representative of his 
people, Ezekiel is the subject of those narratives 
in Which actions of Jnhweh against Israel are 
vividly portrayed. This comes ont with special 
elearness in the words, ‘But thon, O son of man, 
behold, ¢hey shall put bands npon thee’ (3%), and 
‘Behold, T jut hands upon thee’ (1%). In- this 
way the punishinent impending from God upon 
Israe]_ is eatin as intheted upon the prophet, 
and the purpose of this is evident enough, The 
exiles who, ving far from their native land, could 
not be onlookers at the act of judgment to be 
executed npon Judali and especially upon Jeru- 
salem, were to have a clear retlexion of the fate of 
Jahwel’s people placed before their eyes. 

Sueh are the positive grounds for holding that 
Ezekiel’s accounts of symbolical actions, whose 
actual performance is not specially mentioned 
(12? 24'5), make up a species of parables, whose 
subject was the prophet as representative cither 
of Jaliweh or of Israel (ef. the present writer's art. 
‘Zur Deutnng der symbolischen Handlnngen des 
Propheten Hesekiel’ in the Neue hiredliche Zeit. 
schreft, S92, p. 6501.). The same conclusion, 
however, is supported by weighty vonsiderations 
of a negative kind. For instance, is it eredible 
that Ezekiel shontd literally have Jain upon his 
loft side for 300 days (4°), te. for more than a year ? 
Did the neighbours eount the days? Or is it 
likely that he actnally baked his barley enkes, 
wsing human exerement for fuel (4'*)? These 
negative considerations have led even Smend (Agf. 
exeq. Jldb, *VWesechiel,’ S80, p. 27) to the conelu- 
sion that ‘it is evident that sneh a transaction as 
that of 4*5 cannot have been literally earried out.’ 
Practically, the sume standpoint is occupied also 
hy NKuenen (d/tst.-cret. Hinlectung, ii. p. 258 f.), 
Toy (‘Kzekiel’ in SBOT, 1869), and Hiihn (Lie 
Messianischen Weissagungen, 1899, p. 160); and 
a similar judgment is passed by Frankenberg (in 
Nowack’s Hdfiom., ‘Spriiche,’? 1S9S, p. IS) Tt 
may turther be noted that Hos 1 and 3 are ealled 
‘parabola’? by Wenrich (De pocscos hebraica atyre 
avabien oriqine, p. 12). 

(3) Butin the most recent times there have been 
a nuinber of exevetes who have held that all the 
syinbolical actions mentioned in the Book of Ezekiel 
were externally performed, These scholars fall 
into two groups. The ope group is made up of v. 
Orelli (in Strack-Zockler’s Ayf, Kom., ‘Mesckiel,’ 
p. 3) and Giesebrecht (Jirte Berufshbeqabung der 
alttest. Propleten, S97, p. 171), who both found 
their interpretation npon the appearance of literal- 
ness in the language of the passaves in question. 
In particular, Giesebrecht simply asserts that 


‘the symbotical actions of Ezekiel eannot be 
understood as mere figures.’ But this is ne argu- 
ment.—The other group comprises the following 
scholars == Klosteriuann, in his art. § Ezechiel: Ein 
Beitrag zur besseren Wiirdigune seiner Person 
und seiner Sehrift®’ in SAY, S77, p. 391th; L. 
echiel, (SOL, 


»p. Sods. Bertholet, in Mart’s Aurser Hdeom., 
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‘ Hesekiel,’ 1897, p. 24f.; and Kraetzschmar, in 
Nowack’s Hdkom., ‘ Ezechiel,’ 1900, p. v. They 
have eome to this conclusion in eonseqnenee of 
accepting the hypothesis regarding the person of 
Ezekiel put forward by Klostermann in the above- 
named artiele. Hence it is necessary to examine 
this hypothesis, and to ask whether it ean supply 
a ground on whieh to defend the view that the 
symbolical actions of whieh Ezekiel speaks were 
literally performed. 

Klostermann’s theory is based on the assnmp- 
tion that the dumbness of Ezekiel (3-7 and 24%-*7) 
was due to a temporary a/alia from whieh the 
puppet finally recovered (337%); and that his 
ong-continued lying posture (44*) was the result 
of hemiplegia (lc. pp. 417 f., 422). But to this 
hypothesis there are the following objections :— 
(a) The Divine command to the prophet to shut 
himself up in his house and keep dumb (37+ *), or 
{to refrain from artieulate lamentation (24) 77), 
and to lie upon his left side (4*5), must be inter- 
preted in the same manner as the command to 
shave his head and beard with a sharp sword (5'*), 
It is impossible to piek and ehoose amongst the 
various records of symbolical aetions contained in 
the Book of Ezekiel. Hf, then, symptoms of dis- 
ease on the part of the prophet are to be dis- 
covered in Ezk 37% 24167 and 4**, all symbolical 
actions of which he speaks must be traced hack to 
some disease of his, and we must be permitted to 
bring all the particular features of the narratives 
of 374% 246% and 4*8 into a causal connexion with 
some pathological habit of Ezekiel. But it may 
he asked whether, among other disordered inelina- 
tions, he had a fancy for using human exerement 
for fuel (437), Did he at one and the same 
time sutler from temporary alalia and also have 
the peculiarity at one time of sighing (215), 
and at another time of erying aloud (v.'*)? If 
the Divine command to refrain from any articn- 
late lament for the dead (24%) is to be ex- 
plained by a temporary speeehlessness, then the 
non-shedding of tears, which is enjoined in the 
same verse, must be derived froma bodily idiosyn- 
crasy of Ezekiel.—(8) It must be observed that 
in 34°6 Ezekiel speaks not of dumbness in 
general, but of keeping silence with any pro- 
phetie message. This is obvions from the single 
cireumstance that, in order to earry out the injune- 
tion of silence, the prophet had to shunt him- 
self up in his house—a course of action which would 
have been unneeessary if he had been suflering 
from temporary speeehlessness. The same eon- 
clusion follows, on the positive side, from the cir- 
eumstanee that his silence is to evidence itself by 
his not coming forward as a reprover (3°), and 
that it is to come to an end when his God again 
makes disclosures to him (v.*).—(y) H Ezekiel had 
suflered from temporary «lalia, this could not have 
been unknown to his neighbours, whose principal 
representatives used to assemble in his house (s! 
]4! 20'), But, in that ease, a new attaek of this 
dumbness eould have hat no symbolieal meaning 
to them.—(6) It must truly have been a remark- 
able hemiplegia which eompelled the prophet to lie 
for exactly 390+40, z.c. 430 days, and thus to 
furnish a parallel to the 430 years (Ex 12%) of 
Israel's bondage in Egypt.—(e) lf it was, as 
alleged, a bodily infirmity that prevented the 
prophet from articulate wailing (24°-*7), he eould, 
and no doubt would, at least have expressed his 
grief at his bitter loss by practising all the other 
mourning usages. But, as he did not do so, it is 
unmistakably plain that his neglect of the lament 
for the dead was due, not to a hodily indisposition 
but te a higher impulse. What a novel kind of 
alalia, by the way, whichehad_ its -cessation -fore- 
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Consequently, the view that all the symbolieal 
actions mentioned in the Book of Ezekiel were 
literally performed, fails again to lind any support 
from Klostermann’s hypothesis about the eon- 
dition of the prophet’s health. On the eontrary, 
in 3°+°6 O4°5-*7 and 4** he is only represented as 
the subject of a symbolical action in the same way 
as in 5** ete. It is also intelligible how he should 
be introduced as afllieted with dumbness. For 
(cod meant to symbolize the extreme of His dis- 
hee ee against Israel by breaking otf His reve- 
ations (3°). Again, Ezekiel is deseribed in 4*8 
as lying, beeanse Israel’s eaptive condition might 
suitably be regarded also as a lying, just as it is 
elsewhere (Hos 3°) compared to a sitting in isola- 
tion. 

A subdivision of symbolieal aetions may ke 
formed of those whieh depict some feature of the 
future consunmation of the Kingdom of God. 
They may be called mpognretac 6’ épywy (Adrianos, 
Elcaywy7 eis ras Oelas ypagas, ed. Goessling, § 130) 
or ‘types’ But it is qnestionable whether the 
OT speaks of any aetions which were meant to be 
performed with the intention of pointing before- 
hand to some ineident in the life of Christ. This 
is doubtful even in the ease of the passage in which 
Adrianos (/.¢.) appears with a measure of certainty 
to have discovered a mpognrela 6¢ épywv. We refer 
to Gn 22? ‘Take now thy son Isaac, thine only son, 
whom thou lovest,’ ete. This story is rather 
intended to express the notion that the God who 
has revealed Himself to Israel, holds human saeri- 
fices in abhorrenee. It could all the less have 
Leen meant to point to the time of Christ, seeing 
that God did not spare Himself the sorrow of 
offering ]lis only Son as a sacrifice for the sin of 
mankind. Nor was the Flood sent to serve as an 
allusion to baptism, although it might afterwards 
he viewed as an analogue to the latter (1 P 3°). 
This has been noted also by J. D. Michaelis in his 
interesting work, Entwurf der typischen Gottcs- 
gelarthert*, 1763, p. 37. 

The most famihar symbolieal aetions of the NT 
(In 134%, Ac 6° éré@nxavy adrois ras yxetpas, ete.) 
have been already referred to in speaking of 
symlbolical washing and the wnposition of hands 
(whieh see). To these may be added the cursing 
of the fig-tree (Mt 21%, Mk 11%), the texts relating 
to which are not meant to be a mere ‘ symbolica 
narrative, as has been reeently maintained in the 
Theol. Ztschr. aus der Schweiz, 1899, pp. 228-238. 
Further, the casting of lots (Ac 1°) is merely an 
external parallel to the previonsly (v.*4) mentioned 
prayer; and, finally, the breaking of bread (xdAdous 
rou dprov, Mt 26°, Lk 24%, Ae 2°) and baptism 
(Mt 28%) have a fundamentally symbolieal ehar- 
acter. Sce BAPTISM in vol. i. and LORD’s SUPPER 
in vol. ili. 

LITERATURE.—This has been indicated in the body of the 
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Introduction.—In studying the religion of ancient 
Eeypt we encounter a phenomenon which it has in 
conmen with almost all religions. Two forms of 
conception may be distinguished, which started 
from the same principles and exereised a perma- 
nent influence upen ene another, but which at the 
sune time exhibit a number of radical ditlerences 
in the view they take of Divine things. These 
two are, respectively, the official religion of the 
upper classes, and the pepular faith. It is true 
that the difference is net so pronounced in the Nile 
valley as elsewhere, since the Egyptian religion 
was never subjected to a systematizing process 
and a Jovieal establishing of its varivus dogmias, 
but always remained in a tluid condition, so that 
even the official religion was thus permanently 
exposed to powerful inthuence from the side of the 
pepnlar conceptions, 

fhe sourees of, infermation of which modern 
investigation ean avail itself in seeking to arrive 
nt a knowledge of the official religion ef ancient 
Egypt are very copious. It is the soba of the 
inscriptions on teniples, and ef nlmest all the texts 
found in tombs aia on monuments (including the 
religious papyri) dedicated to the worship of the 
dead. Var tewer materials have to he taken 
account of in estimating the popular religion, Its 
adherents helonged in general to the poorer classes, 
whe were net in a position to erect any fine 
nionuments. Besides, in the texts they destined 
for publicity, such persuné almost uniformly em- 
ployed the terminology and the fermulke of the 
olicial monuments, even in eases where they 
understood the dogmas in view differently freim 
the priestly celleges of the great sanctuaries, In 
order to recover this realm ef ideas belonging to 
the popular faith, our main resonrees are a series of 
ill-exeeuted sepulehral steles and roek-inseriptions, 
sporadic passages in the temple texts aud those 
concerning the dead which show traces of popular 
intluence, and in which, notably for instanee in the 
so-called Book ef the Read, the pepniar doctrine 
could oceasionally not be passed ever. When 
referred to, this doctrine is, strangely enough, 
spoken of as a great secret. Lastly, we have to 
take aecount of the statements of the classical 
writers, whe, like their countrymen that were 
settle] in the Nile valley, were brought into een- 
tact less with the priests and the upper classes 
than with the great massa of the people proper, 
so that their accounts repreduce primanly the 
notions of the latter, Whatyholds good ef these 
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nequired information er reeeived stimulus frem 
Egypt, must have derived these from the middle 
¢lasses or the Jower orders, and net from study 
of the doctrines in the temples which were so 
difficult: ef access to a non-byypuian, or of the 
inscriptions whielt must lave been almest always 
unintelhzible te a foreigner. 

Under these circumstances, it will be necessary 
in the present article to lay more emphasis on 
these popular notions than it las been usual, in 
view of the above deseribed meagreness ef the 
sources, to do in descriptions of the Hygyptian 
religion. But, on the ether hand, owing to the 
wrt of materials and the eonstant interpenetra- 
tion of the two forms of conception, it beGonice 
impossible to treat the two apart; the diflerence 
between their points of view can only be indicated 
from time to time in the course ef eur exposition. 


i. CosmoGONY.--(A) Creation of the world.—(1) 
From the earliest times from which we possess 
Egyptian religious texts down to the period when 
the ancient polytheism gave way to the Christian 
faith, the relation between Divinity and lmmanity 
wns thought of by the inhabitants ef the Nile valley 
as reciprocally conditioned. Man dedicates to the 
Deity food, drink, clothing, a dwelling-place—the 
things which the Deity, who shares in all earthly 

nalities and needs, requires for comfort. The 
Jeity gives in return sneh benefits as he can dis- 
pense —leng life, endurance, joy, victery over 
enemies, health, and the like. If either party 
neglects his duty, the other is at once set free from 
any counter ohfiiatien. Man offers only to that 
god who shews himself helpful to him; the god 
tuvours only that man who does hin some service. 
Thus in the inseriptions the god says to the king, 
‘T vive thee victery in proportion te thine ofler- 
ings,’ and the king threatens to discontinue his wor- 
ship if the god will net bestow long life upon him. 

Ms in every instance where similar notions are 
cherished, this way ef thinking Ied in Egypt te 
the continnanee of a polytheistic system. tizon 
the assumption that only one or only a few geds 
existed, or that their supremacy was universal, 
it was diflicult to conceive how, in view of the 
cuontlicting interests of different individuals, any 
decisive pressure could be exerted on the Divine 
will by w particular suppliant. This was more 
practicable if a aman could apply to special gods 
who had to be considered in Malation to only one 
vr only a few individuals. Then, when he had 
obtained the good graces of these, he conld leave 
it to them to necomplish their will in the cirele 
of their fellow-gods, er to bring it at the preper 
moment under the notice of a ligher god. The 
kings of the gods were accessible, if necessary, 
to the Pharaolis and their court; the sphere of 
their activity was far too exalted to permit of their 
rendering continuens help to ordinary mortals, 

In this way the notion that every family and 
every Jecality or prevince possesses and must re- 
tain for itself its special deities, persisted for 
thonsands of years, and was never absolutely 
suppressed, At no time was there a religions 
system in which every Egyptian was bound te 
believe ; the helief in the gods always exhibits a 
particular form and development in the ditlerent 
divisions of the country, the su-called nomes (see 
belew, p. 182°). 

It is quite reeently that histurieal science has 
come te recognize the above characteristic of tho 
Egyptian religion. Qnly seme thirty years ago 
it began to be urged and demonstrated that, in 
erder to obtain a eorrect view of the faith of the 
ancient Egyptians, we must examine individnal 
conceptions and indiyidual deities, instead of set- 
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heen the fashion to attribute to this people now 
an obscure monotheism, now a professedly pro- 
fonnd but in reality perfeetly unintelligible pan- 
theism, or sume other religious system, and to 
support such pretensions by sentences of the in- 
seriptions torn from their eontext. From the 
point of view of scientific inquiry, the ancient 
teyptian religion is made up of a long series of 
partienlar religions and separate spheres of ideas, 
which one has to follow in their development, 
unconeerned at first with the question which of the 
various conceptions is the oldest and whence each 
originated. The time may come when it may be 
possible to bring a number of the deities into eon- 
nexion with the various elements that gave birth 
to the Exyptian people of history ; with the Libyan 
aborigines, the conquering Hamites, and the Semite 
peaceful immigrants. But at present the materials 
at our disposal are far too scanty to lead to any 
certain conclusions, and the hypotheses that have 
been started about the Egyptian religion are 
already so numerons that in the interests of the 
progress of science any multiplying of them is to 
vc deprecated. 

(2) The variety of ways in which myth-forming 
specniation could view one and the same event 
forces itself at onee on onr observation when we 
essay a snrvey of the most important of the 
Egyptian myths intended to explain the origin of 
the world and of gods and men. Tt will be best 
to commence our study of the religion of Egypt 
with an account of these myths, because we can 
here take account at the same time of a number 
of fundamental ideas of the ancient Egyptians 
about religious qnestions, which exhibit: resem- 
Dblaneces to, or differences from, certain classes of 
notions that prevailed among the Israelites. 

In the opinion of the ancient Egyptians, as with 
other peoples, our world, the heavens and the 
earth, and the beings that inhabit them, did not 
exist from the beginning, but were created. Not, 
indeed, ont of nothing, but ont of a tliidity which 
the Egyptians called Vw, and which may be com- 
pared with the Chaos of the Greeks. While this 
filled the universe, there was, as a text expresses 
it, ‘not yet the heaven ; not yet was the earth, not 
yet were formed the goed and the evil serpents.’ 
Or, as it is put in an inseription in the pyramid 
of a king belonging to the 6th dynasty (Pepi 1. 
1. 663 f.), ve. ¢. 3000 B.C., ‘not yet was the heaven, 
not yet the earth, men were not, not yet born were 
the gods, not yet was death.’ 

(¢) In this primeval mass tay hidden the germs 
of the future world, but no text as yet discovered 
points to any attempt on the part of the Egyptians 
to form a clear and harmonious picture of the re- 
lation of these germs to one another. 1t is only 
as to partienlar points that we have indications. 
Thus, aceording to a widely ditfused notion, in 
primeval times the heaven, Nut (thought of as 
female), reposed in the close embraee of the earth, 
Seb or Keb (thought of as male). Besides the 
primeval fluid, Nu, there existed, aceording to 
Evyptian ideas, prior to the creation, one deity, 
who appears sometimes alone as a miale god, and 
at other times falls apart into a male and a female 
form. This deity calls into existence from Nu the 
world that is to be. The means employed are very 
variously described, but they may be conveniently 
divided into two vreat categories, namely, acts and 
words.—Amongst the myths belonging to the first 
class the most pepular is that whieh describes how 
the ereating deity foreed his way between heaven 
and earth, tore them from their embrace, trod the 
earth under foot, and raised the heaven on high 
with his arms. For the most part, it is Shu that 
appears as the separating deity, but his place is 
taken at times by Bes,(Petrie, Hawary, pl. 2). 
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We possess numerous pictures (especially from the 
period ce. 1500-1000 B.c.), showing, with slight 
variations of detail, the breaking up of the ancient 
union. For the most part, the act is represented 
as just completed. The goddess of heaven, Nut, 
supports herself on ler hands and feet, and so 
arches herself over the earth-ged Seb, who is still 
falling. A number of other deities are generally 
to be seen, notably the gods of the Osiris circle. 
These are reyarded as the elildren sprung trom 
the union of Seb and Nut; they were gradually 
generated, bnt first made their appearanee at the 
moment when their parents were torn apart. 

Other pictures show a somewhat later seene in 
the process of creation. We see the earth-god 
lying weaned on the ground, while the separating 
god stands ever him, holding up the goddess of 
heaven with his hands. To save himself from 
fatigne, he has sometimes called assistants to his 
aid: these either hold np partieular portions of 
the heaven, or even form points of support for the 
arms of the vod himself. —A variant of this lecend 
fonnd it unworthy of the god that he should him- 
self permanently play the part of an Atlas, and he 
thus hindered from exercising his power in other 
ways. Accordingly, we are told how the vod 
erected four bifurcated supports—one each in thie 
north, the south, the east, and the west—to bear 
the arch of heaven. And, in order to ensure the 
stability of these supports, upon whose existence 
the continnance of the earth depended, a deity 
was set over each to guard it. It is the notion of 
these supports that underlies the figures of the 
fonr pillars which, in some pictures of the separa- 
tion scene, appear beside the god, The nanies of 
the supporting deities are variously given. At 
times they are the usnal deities of the regions of 
heaven: llorus for the south, Set for the north, 
Thoth for the west, Septi for the east; at other 
times the place of these gods is taken by goddesses, 
But the fonr supports mark the end of the world; 
and, when the Pharaoh desires to emphasize the 
fact that he is the lord of all lands, he declares 
that he rnles ‘to the supports of the heaven.’ 

The goddess of heaven is for the most part 
thought of asa woman, but at times also as a cow-— 
two forms which from the point of view of Egyptian 
mythology are really identical. For in the Nile 
valley in general the only purpose served by the 
goddess is to be the mother and nurse of the 
tuture god. The natural symbol fer this amony 
an essentially agricultural people was the domestie 
animal that was most common, the cow, which 
hence appears as the form of manifestation of 
practically all the goddesses in their maternal 
activity. If, for instanee, the Egyptians desire to 
represent the king drinking from the goddess, in 
order to imbibe, along with her milk, the immor- 
tality inherent in her, they introduce him in 
contact sometimes with the breast of an anthro- 
pomorphic form, sometimes with the udder of a 
cow. Even when such a Divine nurse is portrayed 
in human form, she is not infrequently provided 
with a cow’s head, in order to indheate with ecorre- 
sponding emphasis her most iniportant function 
(ef. e.g. Saville Deir el bahari, it. pl. 53). 

On the body of the goddess of heaven the 
celestial bodies move to and fro, the snn by day, 
the stars by night; hence she is often depieted 
with her whole body studded over with stars. 

While in the above instances the deity of heaven 
always appears as female, there is another series 
of eosmological eoneeptions where a partition into 
afemale and a male torm takes place. We meet 
with these from about B.c. 1500 downwards, and 
it is quite possible that they originated at the 
date just mentioned, for during this period the 
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to divide as far as possible nll divinities inte a 
nule and a female form ot manifestation, This is 
hound up with a phenomenon that appears even in 
the language. When the Egyptians wish to ex- 
press a totality with the utmost possible clenrness, 
they write both the masculine and the feminine 
of the word, thus exhausting the venders of a 
lnneguage that has no neuter. Thus they say 
‘every male and every female death,’ ‘every male 
and every female disease,’ when they mean all 
forms of death or of disease. In like manner they 
seck te exhanst the totality of the notion of any 
particular deity by emphasizing the male and the 
female form of manifestation. This partitien of 
the divinity is in most instances the result, not 
of a logical development of religious processes of 
thought, but of an artilicial formation, the female 
supplementary being obtained simply by adding 
the feminine suffix -¢ to the name of the male 
deity. Thus from [ler was derived a [er-t, from 
hia Na-t, ete. (see p. 184”). 

In thus partitionmg the deity of heaven, they 
usualy thought of the female form as overarching 
the upper, inhabited, side of the enrth, while the 
male form correspondingly arched the under side, 
both being thus placed at a distance, either above 
or below, the earth-god Seb. Starting from tls 
conception, the rising of the sun is occasionally so 
depicted that the subterranean god of heaven holds 
up the sun at arm's length, while the cynocephali 
that have te greet the rising sun offer their praises 
to it. 

Ovceasionally, although rarely, the sex of the 
deities of heaven is reversed, the upper heaven 
being male and its counterpart foanale. Thus in 
teats of the 13th eent. bc. the rise of the sun in 
the under world is so depicted that the male god ef 
the heaven of day hands the bark with the sun-god 
to the female deity of the nightly heavens, as she 
stands upon the spherically conceived under world, 

(4) The above deseribed cosmogonic conception is 
eonnected with another, intended to explain the 
origin of the sun, but to which we lave as yet 
only brief allusions. One of these is found in the 
so-called Book of the Dead, a collection of magical 
formule, Whose purpose is to procnre, for the de- 
ceased, entrance into the world beyond and authe- 
rity there. In pronouncing these the deceased is 
to identify himself with certain deities, and to en- 
deavour to obtain advantages by pointing to this 
lictitious identity. One of the chapters (54), which 
we ean trace back toabout the year B.C, 250 », begins 
thus: ‘lam the donble lion of the egg of the great 
cackler, F guard the ege which the god Seb drops 
from the earth’ (ef. ’S BA vii. sp. 152, xv. yp. 288). 
This double lion is the horizon. lere sat, aceord- 
ing to Egyptian notions, back to back two lions, 
which represented yesterday and to-day, the issue 
of the sun from the under world and his entrance 
into the upper werld (cf. Zombeau de Ramses IV, 
ed. Lefébure, pl. 40), and whose charge was te 
guard the sun as he rese between them. The sun 
himself is often called ‘the eu of the great 
enckler,’ while this cackler, again, is the earth- 
god, who was supposed to have let fall, ie. Taid, 
the egy. Hence 
sacred animal the roose, Which he frequently bears 
upon his head in those pictures in whieh he is 
intredneed in luman form as a man. Iow he 
eonceived the ege is not expressly said in the texts, 
but a picture on a eoflin of ¢. 00 B.c. (Lanzone, 
Diz. de omit. pl. 159) points to the explanation. 
Hore we see the earth-god strain himself under 
the male nightly heaven till his erected phallus 

wints to hismouth. That is to say, he must have 
nnpregnated himself, and the sun portrayed behind 
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Alongside of the myth of the great cackler which 
the form of a goose lays the sun-ege, mins 


to Whieth the sun- and also the 


Wheel, a process in which it is especially the by- 
form of the god of Memphis, Ptal-Tatunen (relief 
at Philie, in Rosellini’s Won. ded calto, pl. 21), 
that we tind engaged. To Ptah is attributed nlso 
the creation of the whole world, in which role he 
in enlled ‘the vreat artificer,’ so that in this instance 
we have to think not of a crude tearing apart of 
the primeval mass, but of an artificial coustruetion 
of the universe, In this work the vod lind a 
number of econdjutors, the so-enlled Cérnente or 
‘formers.’ These are litde, dwarf-like, deformed, 
thick-headed forms, which, eight in number, were 
regarded as sons of Ptah, or, at a later period, also 
of Ra. Images of them were frequently put ina 
grave along with the corpse. As they had once 
co-operated ino the forming of the world, they 
would now in the world beyond devote themselves 
to the reconstruction of the deceased, and help him 
to nttain to a new and everlasting life. 

(c) But the creation of the world was n subject 
of far Jess interest to the Evy ptians than the origin 
of the living beings and the objects it contains, 
gods and men, animals and plants. But in the 
myths connected with this subject we meet again 
with that want of systematizing which shows it- 
self everywhere in the Egyptian world of ideas, 
We have statements as to the origin of particular 
beings and objects, but there is no tinished story of 
crention such as we lind, for instance, at the be- 
ranning of the Bk. of Genesis. It is this inability 
te combine individual notions into a whole that 
explains also how it was possible for the numerous 
particular statements to maintain their existence 
side by side in spite of their contradictions. Since 
it was not required to unite them into a harmonious 
system, there was no need to separate duplicate 
legends, or to exclude or harmonize irreconcilable 
elements. 

For the most part, one was content to celebrate 
in general terms the praises of this or that vod as 
creator. Thus, ¢. 1500 R.c., it is said of Osiris 
(stele in Paris, Bibl. Nat., published by Ledrain 
in Jon. ¢gypt. de la Bibl. Nat, pli. 21-26; ef. 
Chahas, Rev. arch. X1V.1. 651F, LUBIE): ‘He formed 
with his hand the earth, its water, its air, its plants, 
all its cattle, all its birds, all its winged fewl, all 
its reptiles, all its four-footed creatures.’ Again, 
we rend of the ram-headed god Chnum: ‘He 
ereated all that is, lie formed all that exists, he is 
the father of fathers, the mother of mothers,’ ‘he 
fashioned men, he made the vods, he was father 
from the beginning,’ ‘he is the creator of the 
heaven, the earth, the under world, the water, 
the mountains,’ ‘he formed a male and a female 
of all birds, fishes, wild beasts, eattle, and of all 
worms.’ In another passage the god of Thebes, 
Amon- ha, is celebrated as ‘the father of the gods, 
the fashioner of men, the erentor of cattle, the 
lord of all being, the creator of the fruit trees, the 
former of the grass, the viver of life to the eattle.’ 

Similar functions are attributed also to other 
members of the Pantheon, and it even happens 
not infrequently that in the same tomb or temple 
dillerent deities are hailed as ereator in almost 
identical terms, without any sense of contradie- 
tion, It is seldom, however, that one vets beyond 
general language ; and above all it is impossible to 
establish a fixed order in the sneeession of erentive 
acts. Sometimes it is gods that lirst come into 
being, at other times men, or agnin animals or 
plants, ete. 

(7) The choice of methods of creation, again, is 
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anthor, and another aeeording to another. (a) 
Relatively most frequent is the conception of crea- 


_ tion, after the analogy of earthly conditions, as a | 


series of births. A god and a goddess are placed 
at the beginning of the development; these unite 
and have children born to them, who in their turn 
are gods. But gradually their posterity degener- 
ates, becoming demi-gods and at last men. To 
avoid the difficulty of having to postulate the pre- 
existence of two deities, a myth, which reeurs from 
the Pyramid era down to that of the Ptolemies, 
makes only one god pre-exist, namely Tum, who 
by means of Onani formed the tirst divine pair, Shu 
and Tefnut (Pyramid Pepi 1., 1. 465f. = Mer-en-Ra, 
1. 528 f.; Papyr. Brit. Mus. 1l0tss, ed. Budge, ‘On 
the Hieratie Papyrus of Nesi-Ainsu’in A reherologia, 
hi., 1891; ef. Pleyte, Ree. de trav. rel. a VEqypt. 
ill. pr. 57 ff. ; Budge, PSBA ix. p. LLIN; Brugseh, 
Fielugion der alten Aeqypter, 470f.; and, for the 
ereation myth, Wiedemann, Urquell, ii. p. 571K, 
where a collection will be found also of further 
ancient statements bearing upon the same circle of 
eonceptions). Then were born to Shu and Tefnut 
the god Seb and the goddess Nut, who were thie 
parents of Osiris and the gods of his group, whose 
children multiplied upon this earth. This gene- 
alogy shows that the Onanistie ereation was placed 
before the heavens and earth were formed, the 
representatives of these first making their appear- 
ance as grandchildren of the pre-existing god. 

It was not only gods that originated from a 
primeval deity by the instrumentality of Onani; 
men also were formed in the same way. In the 
tomb of Seti £, founded c. 1350 B.c., there are 
portrayed (Leps. Denkm. ili. 136°) the four races 
of men, which, aeeording to the Egyptian view, 
peopled the earth, and which are charaeterized as 
the flocks of the sun-god Ra. They are the 
reddish-brown ‘men,’ i.e. the Egyptians; the dark- 
yellow Asiatie Semites; the blaek negroes; and 
the whitish-grey Libyans. <Aceording to the 
aceompanying inseription, these beings were ere- 
ated by another form of the sun-god, namely the 
hawk-headed Horus; the negroes by Onani, the 
Egyptians by his tears, the Libyans by the shoot- 
ing torth of his eye, z.¢., apparently, by his warm- 
ing beams, 

A great ereative power is attributed also in other 
inscriptions to the tears of a deity. They play 
a part in the most diverse periods of Egyptian 
history. There are other texts besides the above 
which trace the origin of the Egyptians to them. 
jut then the sun as well brought other things into 
being by dis tears. ‘ When the sun weeps a seeond 
time,’ we read in a papyrus of ¢. 800 B.c. (Papyr. 
Salt, No. $25 in London, tr. by Bireh in RP vi. p. 
115), ‘and lets water fall from his eyes, this changes 
itself into working bees, which pursue their task in 
flowers of every kind, and honey and wax are pro- 
dueed instead of water.’ Further produets of the 
tears of the sun-god Horus are eloth-stutis, wine, 
incense, oil, the most varied objeets used for otler- 
ings, which, accordingly, are designated ‘the eye 
of Horus.’ The tear of the goddess Isis, which 
falls into the Nile, eauses the inundation of the 
river, and thus brings to tle land abundanee, 
wealth, and the means of nourishment. 

Not only the tears but other fluids from the 
body of a deity have ereative power attributed to 
thei. From the blood that issued from the phallus 
of the sun-god when he ent himself, sprang, aceord- 
ing to the Book of the Dead (ehs. 17. 23), two gods, 
Hu (Taste) and Sa (Perception), who henceforth 
remained in his train. After the slaughter of the 
bnll, in which Batau, who in the fable of the Two 
Brothers (composed c. 1300 B.C.) is conceived of as 
almost a divine being, had inearnated himself 


fell upon the earth, and from these sprang two 
great trees, which now served Batan as an embodi- 
ment.—Side by side with the blood is the saliva. 
When saliva flows from the mouth of the senile 
sun-god and falls upon clayey soil, Isis forms from 
these materials a serpent, which at once assumes 
life, and whose bite threatens to be fatal to the 
sun-god (Wiedemann, Pel. of Ane. Egypt, 541¥.). 

The root idea is the same in all these instanees, 
In every part of the body of the god, in everything 
that pruceeds from him, there is a portion of his 
Ego, something Divine and therefore eapable of 
development and life-produeing. 

(8) A further way to the formation of living 
beings was foundin the artifieial methods attributed 
tothe gods. We have already had occasion to men- 
tion how Ptah, the god of Memphis, was supposed 
to fashion the sun-egg on the potter's wheel. In 
like manner, according to the view that prevailed 
in Upper Egypt, the ram-headed god Chnum 
fashioned the king and lis sa upon a similar 
wheel (relief at Luxor, in Maspero, ist. ane. i. 
p. 157). 1f no wheel was available, the pod was 
eapable also of forming human beings in a simpler 
way. Whien the sun-god, in the table of the Two 

srothers (Papyr. d’ Orbiney, pl. 9, Il. 6-8), found 
his favoulite Batau alone, and desired to turnish 
hint with a wife, Chnoum ‘built’ a woman for him. 
Since the latter owed her origin to a god, she was 
more beautiful in her limbs than any woman in 
the whole Jand, and all gods were in her. Thie 
word ‘bnilt’ has here for its determinative the 
vyicture of a man erecting a wall, so that the 
Hayton writer thought of an actual construction 
of a woman—a manner of origin for which the 
reeonstruction of the dismembered body of the god 
Osiris supplied him with a fitting analogy, for atter 
this reconstruction the god at once acquired new 
life (cf. p. 195*). 

(y) Proereation is anuther proeess which is not left 
out of aecount by the ancient Egyptians in con- 
nexion with the formation of man. It is employed 
above all by the sun-god when his earthly repre- 
sentative and son, the Pharaoh, has to be brought 
into being. In each successive ease the god assumes 
the form of the present oeeupant of the throne, 
unites himself with the queen, and thus generates 
the future ruler (see the detailed representations 
in Naville, Deir ef bahari, ii. pil. 47-53). This 
belief in the Divine origin of the monarch was held 
fast down to the Greek period. When Alexander 
the Great gave himself out as the son of Jupiter 
Anion, he was thoroughly aceommodating himself 
to the notions of Ins Egyptian subjects. The 
rai’s horn, moreover, which, in conformity with 
this origin, shows itself in the pietures of Alex- 
ander and his suecessors, has its prototype in the 
ancient Pharaohs, who (so, above all, Seti I. at 
Abydos) likewise, as sons of Amon, bear this horn. 

For the most part, the king is satistied with one 
god as his father; but at times a step further is 
taken, and the Pharaoh elaims a plurality of 
heavenly fathers. Thus Ramses 1. makes the 
gods of Egypt declare that they had generated 
him as their son and heir, while the goddesses tell 
how they nursed and brought him up, so that ina 
sense at least they performed maternal functions 
for the monarel. 

(3) In all the forms of ereation hitherto dis- 
eussed, some act of a deity is required in order to 
call something new into being; it may be an act 
of violence, or a procreative act, or a shedding of 
tears, ete. But, side by side with these, there was 
a considerable series of myths which did not regard 
any aetive exertion on the part of the ereator as 
necessary, Imt attributed the result simply to 


speech, the uttering of words. 


(Vapyr. d’Orhiney, pl. 16, 1. 8 fi-),twedrops of blood |); ‘The-Egyptian jassumied—and this is a very im 
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vortant notion from the point of view of the 
iiewery of religion—that an inward and indis- 
soluble connexion subsists between an object and 
its name (ef. Wiedemann in L’Faypte, i. 573, and 
in the Muséon, xv. 4911). Every thing has a 
name; Without name is no thing, and without 
thing no name is conceivable. ‘Vhus the name 
becomes an imperishable component of the Ego, 
on a footing of equality with soul, form, heart, 
ete., and its continued existence is indispensable 
if the whole man is to enter upon immortality. 
Any one who utters the name of a god correetly 1s 
sure of his favour. When the goddess Isis suc- 
ceeded by her wiles in inducing the sun-god Ra to 
whisper to her his real name, she thereby obtained 
the power of this god and became the supreme 
goddess. Any one who in the under world was 
able to call n demon by name was safe from any 
further harm at his hands ; a gate must open its 
leaves to any one who named it correctly. 

As acquaintance with the name of a god gave 
power over the god, so did acquaintance with a 
man’s name give power over him. }lenee it was 
very dangerous to one to have his name known to 
an enemy, who conld make use of it in connexion 
with magic, and only required to introduce it into 
a formula to bring disease and death upon its 
hearer. The anxiety to eseape such a result was 
sulictimes so keen that the Egyptian bore two 
names—one eivilian, by which he was ealled in his 
ordinary life, and one sacred, which was introduced 
only into religious texts, in the hope that its holy 
environment would avail to save its bearer from 
destruction. We meet with analogous notions 
amon various peoples, it being sometimes the 
‘ase that even the man himself docs not know his 
real name, for fear of his inadvertently betraying 
it. The ancient Egyptians did not go so far as 
this, but the true name was uttered only in the 
narrowest possible circles. In the above-mentioned 
myth of the sun-god Ra, the god himself is made 
to say, ‘My name was uttered by my father and 
my mother, and then was it concealed in me by 
my parent that no spell might be formed to 
bewitch me.’ Vor these reasons it is often said of 
the vreat gods that their name is hidden, and 
from the second millenninm bB.c. downwards the 
Divine name dimen was explained to mean ‘ the 
hidden one,’ as if the word liad been derived from 
the root @men=*to be hidden,’ which indeed is 
not true to fact. 

The theory of the connexion between name and 
thing gave rise to quite a number of creation 
myths, which all go back to the same fundamental 
idea, however they may ditler in details. The 
moment the deity in the exhilaration of lis 
creative activity utters a word, the object desig- 
nated by that word springs into being, even if it 
should happen that the word in the particular 
instance has quite a diflerent meaning. ‘The word 
had sounded so or so, and thereupon the notion 
inherent in it made its appearance, the word had 
assumed the form eorresponding to it, and co- 
existed now with its notion to all eternity. Some 
examples taken from the presently to be described 
legend of the destruction of the Tae race, will 
best show how the Egyptians record the process of 
creation in such instances as we have in view. 
There the god says, ‘1 vive thee authority to send 
forth thy messenger (4@4), then originated the ibis 
{hahi), or ‘I let thee turn (anda) to the peoples 
of the north, then originated the eynerephalus 
(andn).’? Sometimes the word uttered is not even 
the exact name of the olject, in which case a 
resemblanee of sound sufliced to bring the latter 
into being. Thus in one text it is said, ‘1 let 
thee comprehend (a) both heavens, then origin- 
ated the moon (a@da).’ Bivaltab yy f- 
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Especially in the later periods of Egyptian his- 
tory, from the 17th cent. downwards, such theories 
of creation, which in the earlier literature ocenr 
only sporadically, find favour, until in the Ptole- 
maic era a perfeet passion for them sets in. Long, 
fantastic, occasionnlly uneonneeted, ctiolurzical 
myths bring the god into the most diverse situa- 
tions, in order to cause him to utter the word that 
shall bring into Leing one or another portion of 
the meterta secre of a particular sauetuary. And 
in such myths as little concern is displayed for 
logical connexion as tor grammatically correct 
derivations (ef. e.g. the legend of the winged solar 
dise at Edfu, tr. by Brngsch in dbAcndliengen der 
Gottinger sAAkad. xiv.). 

The god who, above all, created by means of 
words, was Thoth; who appears sumetimes, as at 
Hermopolis, the principal seat of his worship in 
Upper Egypt, as exercising this function on his 
own initiative, at other times as acting as the 
instrument of the creator proper, for whom he 
speaks, This was a role to which he was specially 
called, as Jord of the words of the gods, composer 
of the most powerfn) magical formule, god of 
wisdom, Since he knows what is eorrect and 
gives it correet expression, he comes to be also 
the god of wisdom, who, along with his two em- 
bodiments, the ibis and the eynocephalus, is revered 
above all the gods by scholars iit devout students 
of magic, 

In all the ancient Egyptian Jiterature known to 
us, actual words require to be uttered by the god 
in the act of creation. The notion that eartice- 
late sounds, his Jangh and the like, could produce 
the same results, meets us first in the later Greek 
papyrus-lterature of the Hellenistic and post- 
Christian period, and then in the Gnostic writings 
(cf. Maspero, Ktudes de mythol. ii. p. 376). low 
far this belief is older than Hellenism cannot be 
determined. At all events, there is a connexion 
hetween it and the strange statement of the 
Church Fathers that the inhabitants ot Pelusium 
paid Divine honours to tlatulence and to the onions 
that caused it (Jerome, xii. iv Is 463 cf. Clem. 
Alex. x. 76; Minneius Felix, Oct. 28; Theoph. 
Ant. Gel. i. 18; Orig. c, Cely. v.36). 

The Egyptians had at their disposal a wealth of 
materials bearing upon the above doctrines, when 
it was desired to record the causes and the course 
of creation, but-—to emphasize this point again 
and once for all—they never sueceeded in harmon- 
izing the particular conceptions and constructing 
out of them a finished system of cosmogony. 


(B) Destruction of the world.— (1) While the 
ancient Egyptians have much to tell of the creation 
of the world, they know tar Jess about its de- 
struction, or even about « partial destruction of the 
world or of man. Presumably, this world appeared 
to the nncient Egyptian in a light so fair that in 
general he was unable to conceive of a time when it 
should be no more, and when no Egyptian should 
dwell any more on the banks of the Nile. It is 
true that recent investigators, founding upon some 
statements of a Saitic priest reported by Plato 
(Times, 22), have frequently attributed to the 
Egyptians a belief in a great world-contlayration. 

int the truth is that in the passave in question 
what 1s said is that, if a conflagration of the world 
should set in in consequence of the stars leaving 
their courses, the Nile would protect Egypt by its 
inundation, Egyptian papyrus - passages which 
have been eitect’ for the same purpose (bers, 
Papyrus Ebers, yp. 15), contain equally little to 
bear out the contention built upon them.  ‘fhey 
tell of a tire which threatened to be tatal to Horus, 
the son of the goddess Isis, and which tsis ex- 


ifiished gy Buty HeyeQ\> no thought here of a 
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conflagration of the world, but of a local fire. pre- | 


sumably in a hut in the Delta where Horus 
happened to be at the time. The means, again, 
employed by Isis are little suited to the extin- 
guishing of a world-eontlagration (see Schaefer, 
Aegqyp. Ztschr. xxxvi. p. 1291f.). 

(2) The only allusion as yet discovered to a 
deluge that threatened to destroy the whole earth, 
or at least parts of it, ix contained in a papyrus of 
e. 1200 B.c. (Leps. Denkm. vi. 118, Il. 34-39 [the 
tr. hy Pierret in Etudes égyp. 1it., is not free from 
errors}), Which eontains a hymn of praise to the 
pantheistically coneeived Deity. Here we read : 
‘Thine (se. the god’s) overflowing water [lit. ‘ Thy 
spreading -itself-out’] rises to the heavens, the 
roaring water of thy mouth is in the clouds, thy 
jackals are upon the monntains [i.e. the jackals 
which, according to an Egyptian doctrine, drew 
the bark of the sun-god, have been compelled to 
retire before the flood to the mountain-tops]. The 
water of the god Ilorns eovers the tall trees of all 
lands, the overflowing water eovers the cireuit of 
all quarters of the heavens and of the sea, A 
seene of inundation wonld all Jands (still) be, were 
they not under thine influence. The waters (now) 
move themselves in the way whieh thon assicnest 
them, they pass not over the hounds whieh thon 
settest them, (the path) whieh thon openest for 
them.’ The Deity, that is to say, saved the world 
from destruction by the deluge, and now by his 
providenee prevents a recurrenee of that event. 

(3) Another text treats of the destruetion of a 
portion of the human race by the Deity, against 
whom they had rebelled, and thus belongs to the 
eategory of so-ealled Deluge legends in the wider 
sense of the term. We have this legend in two 
eopies in Theban kings’ tombs belonging to the 
period B.c. 1400-1200 (Lefebure, Tumbcan de 
Seti I., part 4, pil. 15-18, Tombeau de Ramses 
ITT., pl. 2-5: ef. Bergmann, Microgl. Insehriften, 
pil, 75-82; Naville'an 7SBA ‘iy. p. VIE, vit. p: 
412 tf. ; Brugseh, Leligion, ete., 436 1., and Die 
neue Weltordnung, Berlin, 1881; Maspero, Les 
Origines, 164 th [Dawn of Civilization, 164 ti]; 
Wiedemann, Leliyion, ete. (Eng. ed.], 58 il.). 
There is a further allusion to this myth in 
Papyrus Salher Iv., of the Ramesside period (cf. 
Chahas, Le calendrier des jours fastes et néfustes, 
Chalons, 1870), whieh eontains a list of the days 
of the year, with an appended note as to whether 
they are to be vonsidered Ineky or unIncky, and a 
record of the mythological oeeurrenee which gave 
them this character. This text remarks on the 
13th Mechir: ‘Untneky, unlucky, unlucky! Go 
not ont in any wise on this day. It is the day on 
which the eye of Seehet grew terrible and filled 
the fields with desolation. On this day vo not out 
at sundown.’ The same oeeurrenee is in view also 
in the plates of glazed clay which exhibit the lion- 
headed goddess Sechet, with a huge eye introduced 
heltind her. These were intended, in all proba- 
bility, to protect their owners from a fate similar 
to what then befell gniley men. Their pretty 
frequent veeurrenee down to a late period proves 
that the legend in question not only found its way 
oceasionally into Egypt, but had wide and long- 
eontinned vogue. 

The myth itself relates how the sun-god Ra 
rnled over gods and men. Bunt men observed that 
he had grown old, his bones had turned into silver, 
his joints into gold, and his hair into lapis-lazuli. 
When Tia notieed how men were thus inctined 
towards rebellion, he secretly summoned the rest 
of the gods to Tleliopolis to take eounsel as to 
counter measures. The gods advised him to send 
forth his eye, the gaddess Sechet (the sun in its 
consiming: strength), against men to destroy them, 


although the rebels, filledywith’ fear, had’ already readily formedya goddess and a son or a larger 


begun to seek refuge in flight. Ra followed their 
eounsel, and Seehet slaughtered mankind, wading 
for several nights in the blood of her vietims, from 
Heracleopolis Magna in Middle Exypt to Heliopolis, 
jut Na quiekly repented of having instigated this 
massaere. Not venturing directly to forbid the 
goddess to eomplete the task assigned her, he 
had recourse to stratagem. He eansed beer to be 
brewed and poured into the blood of the slain. 
When the goddess saw this next morning, and 
found the fields flooded with it, she rejoiced, drank 
the mixture till she was intoxicated and eould not 
reeogcnize men. Thus mankind was reseued ; but 
Ita was dissatished with himself, beeause he had 
not left their destruction unchecked. We saw in 
this a token of his weakness, and determined to 
abdieate his sovereignty voluntarily before a new 
weakness should overtake him. At first he set 
ont, on the baek of the eow of heaven. for the 
Mediterranean coasts. At this speetaele men were 
seized with eontrition. They besought Ra to re- 
main with them and destroy his enemies. Bnt 
the god went on his way, men followed him, and, 
when it was morning, they eame forth with their 
bows and joined battle with the enemies of the 
sod Ra. Then spake Ra: ‘ Your transgression is 
forgiven. The slanghter (which ye have wrought 
on my behalf) compensates the slaughter (whieh 
my enemies intended against me).’ In spite, how- 
ever, of his forgiveness of men, Ra did not eon- 
tinne to dwell with them. We betook himself to 
higher regions, ereated the Fields of Peave and 
the Fields of Aalu, and settled many men there. 
Then he handed over his sovereignty of the earth 
to his son Shun (who was likewise a sun-god), 
ealled into being a number of saered animals such 
as the ibis and the cynocephalus, and eharged 
the earth-god Seb to give heed to the serpents, 
which must be eharmed by means of magieal 
formule.—In these details, which are not ex- 
plained by the legend itself, some part is played 
presumably by the recolleetion of other myths, in 
which the serpents appeared as opponents of the 
sun-god, and with which the author assumed an 
acquaintance on the part of his readers. 


ii. THE Gops.—(A) Historical development of the 
power of particular gols.—(1) We have already 
remarked that the Eygyptian religion was not a 
unity. Nor did it form a coneentrated system 
any more than the Egyptian State. The latter 


'had originated in early times from a number of 


smal] States, which either peaeeably or as the 
result of eonquest had become united under a 
single ruler, without thereby making a complete 
surrender of their former independenee. Tu these 
aneient petty States corresponded the later so- 
ealled nomes (Egyp. hesp), of which there were 
generally reekuned 22 for Upper and 20 for 
Lower Egypt. The number underwent not in- 
frequent variations, adjacent nomes heing some- 
times united for administrative purposes, while 
at other times particular nomes might be par- 
titioned owing to rights of suceession or other 
enuses. Nevertheless, these nomes, espeeially in 
Upper Egypt, eontinued to be the same on the 
whole from the Pyramid era down to that of the 
Greeks and Romans. 

The nomes were independent from not only a 
politieal but a religious point of view. In their 
principal eity stood the temple of the ehief god of 
the nome, and here the eonception and the worship 
of this higher being developed themselves independ- 
ently of the religious development in other parts 
of Ezypt. The cultus, however, was not eontined 
to this nome cod ; worship was offered in his temple 
to other gods as well. In this way groups were 
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family being assigned to the god, or the latter was 
conceived as the supreme deity, with a circle of 
inferior gods surrounding him. Nor did lis eult 
exclude the worship of other gods in other localities 
of the same nome or in other temples of the same 
metropolis, The nome god was simply regarded 
in general as the tntelary lord who lad the lirst 
claim upon the inhabitants in all specially import. 


ant matters, and, above all, when their common | 


interests were concerned. 

(2) The authority of the nome god was not so 
firmly established but that it might be over- 
shadowed, even in his own nome, hy other deities, 
although such an experience was relatively rare. 
Thus the god of the Thinite nome was originally 
Anher, Ata later period, Osiris, the god of the 
eity of Abydos, in the same nome, gained sueli pre- 


wnderance that he stepped inte the place of Anher | 


In the nome eult as well. In the Thebaid the 
ae role appears to have been played at first 
1y Mont (Ment), the god of the aneient metropolis 
Hermonthis. With the advance of Thebes and the 
growing importance of its temple of Amon, the 
latter beeame from the 12th dynasty onwards the 
principal deity. But as the power of Thebes 
wate more and more during the Saitie period, 
the prestige of its god also sank in the nome, and 
the sieniticance of Mont once more revived. 

In other instances nome gods were able to extend 
their worship beyond the limits of their own pro- 
vince. Thus shrines were oeeasionally built to 
their own gods by men who had migrated from one 
nome to another. Tf these shrines were richly 
endowed, other Egyptians might be led to attach 
themselves to the newly introduced cult. As far 
as we can trace the matter back, in such cases the 
gods who from of old had been in possession were 
always tolerant, and took no umbrage at the intro- 
duction of the new divinities so long as these made 
no claim to supremacy over themselves. But cults 


of this kind, whose introduction was due to private | 


ersons, had no importance outside a limited sphere. 
The authority of a nome god increased in far 
greater measure when the princes of his province 
raised themselves tothe rank of Pharaohs. The god 
had procured for his prince the supreme power in 
Egypt, and thereby showed that he was mightier 
than the other nome gods. The maintenance of 
his cult was consequently the primary duty of the 
royal house and ot all the courtiers and oflicials 
connected with it, not indeed in the sense that an 
otlicially prescribed State cule was intredueed, but 
one that had the force of consuetudinary propricty 
in view of the religious notions which had heen 
cherished from olden times by the now reigning 
Pharaonic house. But similar considerations would 
gain over other Egyptians also to the new cult, 


and move the various priestly colleges to grant it | 


admittance into their temples. This advanee in 
the honours paid to some partienlar god, followed 
hy a decline when the power of the dynasty from 
that nome decayed, may still be traced, by aid of 
the inscriptions, in the ease of Amon, Bast, and 
other Divine tigures. With other gods the change 
of prestige has taken plaee prior to the commence- 
ment of the literary tradition accessible to us. In 
primitive times, for instance, creat significance was 
possessed by the Jackal-headed god Ap-nat, who 
was ultimately regarded as the nome god of Siut. 
Hlis image was borne upon a standard before the 
king, and the jaekal's tail, in allusion to his eult, 
was, down to the latest times, worn by the 


Pharaohs, attached to their girdle behind, as a 
symbol of rnle. In the eourse of Egyptian history, 
however, Ap-nat receded quite into the back ground 
in the cult, 
lace of one of the chief goc sof tus dead, uy the 
Middle Empire even this preéstifésbetius to decay, 


In the Old Enipire he still held the | 
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and under che New Empire in almost every neero- 
polis hiv place is taken by another jackal-sod, 
Anubis, who, in the train of Osiris, the god of the 
dead, obtains growing significance in the coneep- 
tions of the under world. 

(3) In all these instances a political development 
of Exypt, originally quite apart from religious con- 
siderations, had bronght with it as a logical conse- 
quence a change of taith, without the co-operation 
of any external compulsion on the part of the 
State. Once only was it otherwise, namely, when 
Amenophis IV. sought at one bound foreibly to 
raise to the chief place the cult of Aten, the solar 
dise, warshipped as one of the natural bodies—a 
eult whieh under his predecessors had been slowly 
growing in importance, Phe rest of the gods were 
tu take only a secondary place, if indeed the 
attempt was not made, asin the case of Amon, to 
prevent their worship altogether, and to damage 
the god by destroying his name in inscriptions, 
ete. This violent revolution had no suceess. After 
the death of the innovator, even his own family 
speedily Jost interest in his god. The temples 
consecrated to Aten were deserted and destroyed, 
his worship survivedein only a few places, and even 
there to only an insignitieant extent. 

(4) In order that the heavenly ligures should en- 
joy Divine authority, it was not necessary for them 
to be the chief gods in one of the nomes of Egypt ; 
the enormous number of Egyptian divinities is 
itself sufficient to exelude sueh a supposition. 
Some of them even enjoyed widespread regard 
throughout Egypt, without ever having possessed 
any such local authority. Some even of the chief 
deities of the whole country have no place among 
the nome gods, as for instance the goddess of 
Truth Maat, the god Nefer-Tum, the Nile god 
api, and, above all, the principal god ot his- 
torical Egypt, Na. This sun-god was indeed 
speeially worshipped at Ilchopelis, a eity which 
was ealled after him by the sacred name Pe- La, 
‘louse of Ra,’ but the nome god here was origimally 
not Ra but Atum (Tum). The latter is likewise 
a sun-god, who even in later times always enjoyed 
veneration side by side with Ra, an attempt being 
frequently nade to represent him as a partial form 
of ha, namely, the god of the evening sun. For 
his veneration over the whole of Egypt, ha 1s in- 
debted, aceordingly, not to any local authority 
possessed by him,—as a city Heliopolis never had 
wy very great importance,--bnt to the doctrine 
, coneerning him and to the development of religious 
| conceptions in the Nile valley. 
| In the time of the early dynasties, whose power 
| was concentrated in Upper Exypt, and whieh, it 
| 


| would appear, succeeded only gradually in con- 
quering the Delta, Ra plays no considerable role. 
Even under the 4th dynasty, which had its resi- 
' dence at Memphis, not far from ]leliopolis, he is 
still quite in the background. With the aecession 
of the Sth dynasty these eonditions are changed, 
A fabulous story, dating from c. 2000 B.c., makes 
the first three kings of this dynasty to have been 
the offspring of the god Ra by the wife of a priest 
of Ra in an otherwise unknown place of the name 
of Sachebu. How old this lezend is we cannot 
tell, but it is certain that from the 5th dynasty 
onwards all the Pharaohs give themselves out to be 
sons of RA. Nevertheless, the god does not at first 
appear very frequently in the inscriptions, although 
king Ra-en-user of the Sth dynasty already 
eaused a great sanctuary to be erected to lim at 
Abusir (ef. Alvgyp. Zbsehr, xxxvilp Cih, XNxvili. 
O4i xxxix. O1tE). lt is mot till the time of the 
Middle Empire that Ra is mentioned with ever- 
increasing frequency, and that ¢he conception of 
\ the artsially close pelyean letween deity and sun 
f bémnbu thé sa heéRinte so influence the conception 
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formed of other gods. This leads, for 1 ‘stanee, in 
the case of the Thehan Amon, to a com) ete amal- 
gamation of the old god of Thebes with the sun- 
god—a result which tinds ontward expression in 
the usual name for this deity under the New 
Empire, namely Amon-Ra. But, even when this 
new name is not employed, the simple name Amon 
is always during this period to be understood of 
the deity who had become a solar one. The same 
happened with other Divine figures. Sometimes 
the amalgamation is indicated by the name (Nebek- 
Ita, and the like), at other times the old name is 
retained, and it is merely the conception of the god 
that is intluenced by solar notions. In the first 
millennium B.C. practically the whole of the more 
important Egyptian gods beeame more or less 
clearly defined sun-gods, and processes of thonght 
derived from the solar faith were allowed to intlu- 
ence even the conceptions of the gods of the under 
world who were connected with the Osirian doe- 
trine of immortality (see below, p. 195°). 

But, although the nature of the Egyptian deities 
was in later times prevailingly solar, we must he 
eareful not to carry inferences from this back to 
earlier periods. We can trace the progress of the 
pice: by aid of the monuments, and are not at 
iherty offhand to place the result at the beginning 
of the development of Egyptian religion. 

(5) In conseqnence of the independence of the 
various nome gods, the doublets already referred 
to were bound to arise in the cirele of the higher 
powers. In his own district each nome god is at once 
creator, preserver, ruler of the world, quite untram- 
melled by similar pretensions on the part of his 
Divine neighbour. The Egyptians never attempted 
to remove the logical contradiction that thus arose. 
Qnite the reverse! In taking over a foreign god 
toa new nome, they calmly took over also his titles 
and his myths, quite unconcerned that. in this way 
a Doppelganger to the old nome god found entrance 
into the nome. The only concession occasionally 
made in favour of more systematized thonght was 
that deities of tlis kind were declared to be essen- 
tially identical or emanations of the same Divine 
notion, withont, however, the further step beine 
taken of abandoning the assumption of an inde- 
pendent individuality for each partienlar form. 
Especially in later texts it is often asserted that 
the nome or temple god bears in other places 
the names of the loeal deities, but one must not 
infer from this, as has frequently been done, e.g. 
even by Brugseh, that the forms in question are 
actually identieal. Such statements are merely 
intended to characterize the particular god as the 
possessor of al] Divine power—a position which in 
other places might quite well be attributed to any 
other who was the rnling deity there. 

(6) In principle, then, the nome gods have eqnal 
importance, they may all of them, if the occasion 
demands it, have omnipotence attributed to them ; 
but we have already noted that this relation might 
assume a ditlerent form in practice, according to 
the power of their particular nome. The material 
at our disposal does not indeed always give us a 
trustworthy picture of the actnal conditions. We 
have an exact knowledge only of those deities 
whose places of worship and temples survive and 
have been already exeavated. Our views are thus 
subject to constant shifting when new texts and 
nionnments emerge from places that bad not been 
previously examined. Chance plays so great a 
part im the matter that it is qnite possible that 
gods at present scarcely known to us had great 
importance in antiquity, and, conversely, that the 
forms which are frequently named in onr sources 
onee possessed only slight signitieanee. Here, as 
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of monuments that have survived, their number is 
relatively small considering the thousands of years 
of Egyptian history, and hence their data must 
be used with eantion in drawing inferences as to 
ancient conditions in general. This must be kept 
in view in judging of the following list of the most 
important Egyptian deities, These are the forms 
of which the extant texts principally speak ; and, 
above all, they are those which possessed the 
greatest interest for the nations of antiqnity ont- 
side Egypt. 


(B) List of gods:—Y. NATIVE EGYPTIAN 
DEITIES.—Ra is the god of the sun, who, conceived 
of as a man, orasa man witha hawk’s head, wuides 
the heavenly bodies, creates new life by his rays, 
and thus blesses mankind, although at times he also 
shoots forth consuming fire (his eye is the goddess 
Sechet, cf. above, p. 182). The centre of lis worship 
is Heliopolis (Egyp. Az [Heb. jx] or Pa-Ra, Gr. 
*HXcovroks (Heb, ez mz)), where the kings of the 
12th dynasty built him a great temple. For the 
Inost part he stands alone, hut occasionally an 
artificially formed consort (see above, p. 179"), Ra-t 
(Mta-t-ta-ni), is placed by his side. The monuments 
of the enlt of Na resemble the conical stone in 
which among others he embodied himself at lelio- 
polis. In the time of the Old Empire huge build- 
iIn“s were erected to him in the form of a tlat- 
topped pyramid surmounted by an obelisk. The 
best known of these was that ereeted by king 
Ka-en-nser at Abnsir (see above, p. 183°). 

The god pursued his course in the heavens by 
ship. Two barks, bearing the names Madet and 
Sekti, are generally attributed to him; in later 
times he is supposed to use a special vessel for 
every hour of the day. The name of Ra is associ- 
ated with numerons legends which depict him as 
a king deeaying with age, against wliom gods and 
men rebel, but who always emerges victorions from 
the resulting contliets. The texts name a number 
of other sun-gods along with and often confused 
with Na. Of these we now proceed to notice the 
five most important— 

(1) Horus.—Our treatment of this god is rendered 
ditheult by the circumstance that under this name 
were nnderstood two deities, who were originally 
qnite distinet, although afterwards they passed 
into one another: Horus, the son of Isis (see below, 
p. 194°), and Horns the sun-god, The latter, again, 
Is separated into a number of independent indi- 
vidual forms, which are distinguished by additions 
to the name Horns. Thus we have: Jler-ur, 
‘Norns the ancient,’ of Letopolis; Her-men-ti, 
‘ Horus of the two eyes,’ of Shedenn in the Delta; 
Hev-chent-an-ma, ‘Horus in the condition of not 
seeing,’ of Letopolis ; Her-em-chuti, ‘Horns on 
the horizon,’ the Greek Harmachis, at Tanis, and 
in the environs of Memphis, where the great sphinx 
of Gizeh is his symbol; Her-nub, ‘the golden 
IIorus, who is regarded especially as the midday 
sun; Her-behudti, ‘Torus of Edfu,’ whose symbol, 
the winged solar disc, used to be placed as an 
omen-averter on temples, steles, ete. Then, again, 
Her-ka, ‘Worus the bull’; Her-desher, ‘the red 
Horus’; Her-dp-shetu, ‘Horus the revealer of the 
secret,’ answer to the planets Saturn, Mars, Jupiter, 
which were thns thought of as solar forms.—Her-t 
is a later-formed female complementary form of the 
male Horus (see p. 179*). 

(2) Chepera, ‘he that becomes’ (Germ. ‘der Wer- 
dende’), is primarily the morning sno. A Turin 
text declares: ‘fam Chepera in the morning, Ra 
at midday, Tum in the evening, but the three 
deities Just named are usually thonght of in 
pretty mneh one and the same way as=the sun in 


little as elsewhere in Exyptologig¢al: questions.ae eneral. ~. — -, ££ () ; . 
(3)-Tum-dreAtum-is the god of Heliopolis, and 


we at liberty to forget that/imspiteof-the wealth | 
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ix frequently regarded as the creator; he is por- 
fenra mostly as aman with the crowns of Egypt. 
A great temple itedieated to him was situated at 
the modern Tell el-Maskhute, and known as J’a- 
Tune (house of Tim,’ the biblical Pithom; ef. 
Naville, The Store-city of Pithom, London, t885). 

(4) Shu appears, above all, as creator, and at 
Thebes and Memphis is named as one of the 
Egyptian kings of the gods. His female eonsort 
and twin sister is the lion-headed Tefaut. The 
notions cherished reeardine this goddess, and 
especially her genealogical place in the Egyptian 
rehgions system, nnderwent numerous variations, 
In the myths she does not come at all prominently 
forward. 

(5) Aten, ‘the sun’s dise,’ of whom we have spoken 
already (see yp. 188”), is, in contrast to Ra, not an 
anthropomorphic form, but the celestial body itself. 
fle is portrayed as the solar dise from which rays 
stream down towards the earth. These end in 
hands whieh reach down the signs for life, power, ete, 
Amenophis 1v. (e, 1450 B.c.) desired to make Aten 
the ruling god in Egypt, called himself in honour 
of him Chu(aehu)-en-aten, ‘splendour of the solar 
dise,’ and built him a great temple at Telel- Aimarna 
in Central Egypt, to whose neighbourhood he 
removed the royal residence, which had been at 
Thebes. Apart from the prominence it gave to the 
new vou, the henotheistie (of monotheistic} refor- 
mation of this king made litlle change in Egypt. 
The organization of oflicials remained the same (ef. 

taillet, Ree. de trav. rel. a UEgypt. xxiit. 14010), 

and so did the cultus and the religions formnke, 
in which the ancient Divine names were simply 
replaced in many instances by that of Aten. In 
numerous jiynins, touched with poetical feeling, 
which have been found in the ers of el-Amarna, 
the god is hailed as beneficent star, bringer of light 
and heat, rejoicer of man and beast, creator and 
nourisher of all things and beings, the only deily 
that is worthy of veneration, ete. As a matter of 
course, no myth is attached to the natare god 
himseif, 


Amon of Thebes was presumably at first a god 
of the reproductive natural foree which generates 
animals and plants, as were his neighbour gods, 
Ment of Hermonthis and Min of Koptos. The 
three names probably go back to the root men 
(=‘stand’), the allusion being to the erected 
phallus. At a later period Amon blends more 
and more with the sun-god (se2 above, p. 184"), 
and thus arises Amon-Ra, who is now hailed re- 
peatedly in hymns as creator, dispenser of nourtsh- 
ment, ete. More and mere he arrogates the 
functions of other gods, and is first invoked in a 
henotheistic sense, and then designated panthe- 
istically as god of the All, the other gods being his 
members and parts. During this period the enstom 
originated of deriving his name from amen (‘to be 
hidden’), the idea being that his true name, t.c. his 
real nature, is concealed (see above, p. IS1*). Tle is 
portrayed as aman with » high feather erown. 

At Thebes Ammon does not usually appear alone, 
but in company with the goddess Mut and their 
son Chunsu. There is this constituted a Divine 
family, a triad, the members of which, however, 
always remain independent, and never blend into a 
trinity. It was generally held in ancient Egypt 
that a god, like a man, grows old and dies. a 
order to secure, in spite of this, the perpetual life 
of the god, he is supposed to generate by his wife, 
who is usually also his sister, a son like himself, 
whe, when the father dies, steps into his place. He 
in turn generates, by her who had been his own 
mother, a son like himself~ he becomes, as the 
gy ptians say, keonet-f, husband 6F hisutothér,’ 
—who sneceeds him on his death “Strangely 


} 
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Penough, there is no word of the goddess dying. 


But this is probably due, not to any real immor- 


tality being attributed to her, but to the meagre 
| significance of goddesses in Egyptian mythology. 


Besides the triad, we find in Egyptian teniples 
vronps of four or eight, and especially of nine 
deities. The composition of these groups rests 
upon a variety of principles: at times the forms 
have actually a close connexion, nat other times 
one of the pods is regarded as king, the others as 
his court, ete. Pre-eminent in this elass is the 
ennend of Heliopolis, in the formation of which a 
mythological system eo-operated, and which then 
exercised an influence upon other temples as well 
(cf. Maspero, Et. de myth. ii, 33711). In place of 
a single ennead some temples have two, a great 
and a sinall, while others have a still larger 
nuniber. 

Mut, depicted as a woman with a liaman head 
or that of a lion, had a temple of her own to the 
south of Karnak in Thebes (Benson-Gourlay, Zhe 
Temple of Mut in Asher, London, 189d), where she 
passed for queen of heaven and eye of Ra, and 
where numerous lion-headed statues were dedicated 
to her or to Sechet (see below, p. 186"), particularly 
by Amenophis 1. and Sheshonk 1. Instead of 
her we occasionally meet with the grammatically 
formed goddess Ament by the side of Amon. She 
has nothing to do with the almost homonymons 
goddess of the under world, afmenti, ‘she who 
belongs to the realm of the dead.’ 

Chunsu appears to have been primarily a moon- 
god [chens=‘ pass through,’ here with reference to 
the motion of the stars}, He bears upon his 
hawk’s head @ moon-crescent and sun’s dise, and 
the mention of him runs parallel with that of the 
other moon-deities (Thoth, Aah, ete.) In later 
times he beeomes the god of healing, and falls 
apart into two forms, *Chunsn, the beautifully 
resting one,’ who always abides in the temple at 
Thebes, and ‘Chunsu, the exeeutor of plans,’ who is 
sent out by the other as physician and magician. 
To the lirst of these a great temple was erected at 
Karnak by Ramses tn. and his snecessors ; the 
latter had a small sanctuary beside it, which is 
mentioned as late as the Ptolemaic era (ef. Aegyp. 
“Atschr XXxVill. 126). 

Ment was worshipped at various places in the 
Thebaid; he has a hawk’s head, solar disc, and 
the Amon feathers, and in the Theban perio of 
Kgyptian history he is regarded axpeaially as the 
god of war, to whom the Pharaoh, as he sets out 
for battle, is compared. [lis embodiment at 
Erment is the Bacis (see below, p. 190"). 

Min [formerly read Chem or Amst] was the god 
of Panopolis, Koptos, and other places; he pre- 


| sents himself as an ithyphallie man, and is viewed 


as the god of procreation, Jlarvest and other 
joyous festivals are held in his honour, and he 
often coincides with Amon ka-mut-f, as the god 
who constantly reprodaces himself and thus lives 
for ever. 


Chnum or Chnuphis, the ram-headed god of the 
eataract region, is ereator of the world, whieh he 
fashioned upon the potter’s wheel, and of human 
beings, whom he ‘constructed.’ By his side appear 
the yoddesses to be presently mentioned, Sati and 
Annkit. In addition, we find oecasionally coupled 
with him the frog-headed goddess Hekt, who 1s 
frequently mentioned from the earliest times down- 
wards, without our being able, however, to tix her 
exact significance. At all events, she played a part 
in the resurrection dogma, which was symbolized 
down to the Christian-Coptic era by her sacred 
animal the frog. | ae 


Ptah (Cr. boa) was the god of Memphis, and, 
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as sueh, well known to the Greeks, who for un- 
known reasons call him Hephestvs.  Werodotus 
visited and described his temple (Herod. ii. 90, 101, 
123,176). Ptal appears in mummy form, swathed, 
with only the head free ; the feet are placed upon 
the sign for truth. In Mempltis he was regarded 
as the first king of the eountry and as creator, a 
role which at Phile is assigned to Ptah-Tatuncn, 
a combination of Ptah and Tanen or Tatunen, a 
deity who makes his appearance especially in 
Nubia, and who, as earth-god, reealls the Egyptian 
Seb (Keb). Ptah is also combined with other 
deities so as to form new special gods. Thus we 
have Ptah-Aten-en-pet, ‘Ptah solar dise of the 
heaven,’ who illumines the earth with his rays; 
Ptah-Nu, the father of the gods; Pfah-Hapi, 
Ptah the Nile; and, above all, Ptrh-Sokuris, to 
whom Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris, Ptah-Osiris, and Sokaris 
alone (see below) correspond. The triad at Mem- 
phis is eomposed of P’tah along with Sechet and 
their son Nefer-Tum or Imlhectep (Imathes). 

Sechet (Sechmet) is a lion-headed sun-goddess, 
who, under the title of ‘theeye of Ra,’ slanghters 
Ra's enemies. In her essential signifieance she 
coincides pretty nearly with the lion-headed Mut 
of Thebes, Tefnut, Pacht of Speos Artemidos, 
and the eat-headed Bast of Bubastis. 

Nefer-Tum appears, particularly in more recent 
texts, as a man whose head is surmounted by a 
budding lotus, from whieh we may infer that he 
was a god of the regeneration and reawakening 
of nature, although there are no specific details of 
this in the inscriptions. Imhetep, ‘le who comes 
in peace,’ is depicted as a youth with a closely- 
hitting eap upon his head. He yenerally appears 
seated, with a rolled-up papyrus upon lis knees. 
In earlier times his figure does not seem to ocenr, 
hut in the later New Empire, and, above all, in the 
Saitic period, numerons bronzes of him are found, 
notwithstanding which he does not become any 
more prominent in the texts, where he is intro- 
duced as a learned vod. — For the associates of 
Ptah, see above, p. 179". 

Sokaris, conceived of as hawk-headed, is pri- 
marily a sun-god. His prineipal festival fell at the 
winter solstice, and in the Ptolemaie period was 
celebrated on the morning [at an earlier period 
erhaps on the evening] of the 26th of Choiak (ef. 
Abita, Rev, égyp. i. $217.). He was worshipped 
especially in the neighbourhood of the necropolis 
of Memphis (where there ts still a reminiscence of 
hin in the name Seggareh), and thns beeame 
blended on the one side with the M Pepe Ptah, 
and on the other with the god of the dead, Osiris, 
wie symbols were, in econseqnence, often assigned 
to him. 


Nechebit of Eileithyiaspolis, the vultnre-formed 
tutelary goddess of Upper Egypt, generally ap- 
pears in eompany with the serpent-formed Uat'-it 
of DButo, the tutelary goddess of Lower Egypt. 
The combination of the two stands for the empire 
of the Pharaoh, who united both their spheres of 
authority under his sway. 

Hathor, ‘the honse of Horus’ aeeording to the 
later etymology, is mentioned times without num- 
ber, and had her principal temple at Denderah. 
She is the goddess of joy, the patroness of mirthful 
gatherings. Her sacred animal was the cow, in 
eonsequence of whieh she oceasionally appears with 
acows head, and, even when she wears a human 
form, she has very frequently eow’s ears. Another 
Hathor is regarded as the goddess of the under 
world, and yet other Hathors are the seven female 
beings who made their appearance at the birth of 
a clild and, like onr fairies, foretold its fortune. 


ever, we must distinguish at least three different 
deities. In the first place there was a sun-god, 
who is combined with Ra and makes his appear- 
anee pre-eminently at Ombos, side by side with the 
sun-god Arotris, Another Sebak eonstitutes a 
kind of by-form of Osiris. Finally, there is a 
Sebak who is regarded as the god of evil. IIis 
saered animals were the erocodiles, which were 
supposed to he the associates of Set in the under 
world, and which in most of the nomes of Egypt 
were hunted to the death. The centre of worship 
of a Sebak who was well disposed to men con- 
tinued till a late period to be the Fayum. 


(2) FOREIGN DEITIES.—The Egyptian gods 
during the flourishing period of the eountry’s 
history were not exelusive. They admitted into 
their number sueh of the gods of neighhonring 
peoples as had been found to be powerful an 
capable of resistance. It is a sign of deterioration 
that such a course was not tollowed with the 
Greek and Jtoman deities, who had no plaee 
assigned to them in the temple cult, but had to 
be content with the worship of certain circles of 
the people who would regard them as special gods, 
In the first millennium B.c. the Egyptian religion 
was too ossified to permit of its assimilation of 
new ideas. And this all the more because at this 
very time an archaizing tendency made itself felt 
in religion, so that from the time of the 25th 
dynasty the oldest attainable religious formule 
are in the most unmistakable fashion sought out 
and employed onee more. In earlier times it was 
ditlerent. Libyan, African, Semite deities were 
then worshipped in the Nile valley along with 
the native gods. 

(a) From the Libyans the Egyptians, in invading 
their future settlements, presumably borrowed the 
goddesses Neith and Bast, who at the beginning 
of Egyptian history play a eonsiderable part, then 
recede entirely, and eome forward onee more in 
the Saitie period (from B.c. 700 onwards). 

Bast appears pre-eminently as the loca) goddess 
of Bubastis in the Delta, where she had a share in 
the eult of the principal temple (Naville, Budbeestis, 
London, IS91; Festéved Tall of Osorkon If., London, 
}S892). She is portrayed with a cat’s head, and, 
like all Hion- and eat-headed goddesses, is regarded 
as an embodiment of the sun. She plays no con- 
siderable part in the mythology. 

Neith was thought ot as an armed woman, with 
how and arrow in her hand. As local goddess of 
Sais she was we)! known to the Greeks. In myth- 
olugy she is regarded as the mother of Ra, and 
then becomes blended with Isis, along with whom 
she plays a role in the Osirian festivals, which 
under the New Empire had one of their centres at 
Sais. The Lilyans of the time of Seti 1. tattooed 
the ideogram of Neith upon their arms and wove 
it into their clothes (ef. Mallet, Le eudte de Neith 
a Sais, Paris, 889; Petrie, Nagadu, p. 64). 

Amonest deities that were originally Libyan 
should perhaps be inelnded also the two goddesses 
Sati and Anukit, who at a later period make their 
appearance in the cataraet district as companions 
of Chnum (sce above). Sati is depieted with the 
crown of Upper Egypt and the cow’s horns, and is 
regarded as queen of heaven and of Egypt, qneen 
of all gods, and is compared by the Greeks with 
Hera, although she has fundamentally nothing in 
eommon with her. Anukit wears a feather crown, 
is regarded above all as mistress of the island of 
Seliel in the neighbourhood of Plile, and is com- 
pared with Hestia, but never succeeded in gaining 
any firm footing in Egypt proper. 

(b) Bes and Ta-urt and their companions appear 


Sebak (Suchos) appears pwithya.crocodile’s head /to,be of Afyican origin, by which is not meant that 


or as a crocodile. 


Under thistsame: name; how! we are tosthink “of divinities of a prononneecd 
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negro type. We have to do rather with deities 
whose acquaintance the Egyptians made through 
the medium of the tribes on the southern border 
of their empire, and to whom they left their gro- 
tesque forms, although these stood in the most 
glaring opposition to the relined forms of the 
genuine Egyptian gods, and permanently retained 
the stamp of their barbarian origin. 

Bes is portrayed as a bearded dwarf, with long 
ears, bandy degs, long and generally bent arms, 
with a feather crown on his head. Behind him 
hangs down to the ground a lung tail, probably 
that of the eynedurus guttetus, whose name (bes) 
the god himself bears, Apart from occasional 
ornaments, he is represented naked, and almost 
always as of thie imale sex. It is only rarely that 
a female form appears beside him, Tn later, times 
a number of hy-torms (Mait, Ahbti, Sepd, Ahaui, 
ete.) take their place ly his side. These are at 
one time identified with him, and at another re- 
main independent. In the Old Empire he seems to 
have as yet played no part; in the Middle Empire 
there is still little mention of him; it is during the 
New Empire, especially in the Saitic period, that 
he attains his bloom (ef. Krallin Jahrd, J. Wien, 
Aunsthist. Saminkt. ix. p. 72a; Al Grenfell, 
PSBA xxiv. 2Hik). He is regarded as a deity who 
renders aid at the birth of gods and kings, who 
amuses the newborn hahe with his danees and 
Waits upon it, protecting it at (he same time from 
al] evil, and especially against witeheraft. He 
thus heeomnes one of the most important of the 
omen-averting deities. At times He is confused 
with the young sun, and at a Jater period is 
thought of also as a pantheistic divinity. 

Ta-urt’s embodiment is a female hippopotamus 
standing upon its hind legs, with thick belly and 
vendant breasts, and often with a Jong mane 
Aeins down to the ground. She, too, is ready 
with her aid at the birth of eds and kings, and 
in certain localities she is regarded, in her hy-form 
Apet, as mother of Osiris. In representations of 
the under world she takes her pluee by the side 
of the eow-formed [lathor. She appears at the 
entrance to neeropoleis and te the realm of the 
dead, presumably oceupying this position that she 
may render aid at the new birth of the dead, the 
resurreetion. Her symbel is one of the most fre- 
quently oceurring amulets in tombs belonging to 
the more recent periods of Egyptian history. 

(e) Asiadee, principally Semetic, deities (ef. Meyer, 
ZDMG xsi. 716th; W. Max Miiller, alste a. 
Europa, 311 ff.) found their way into the Egyptinn 
certo under the New Empire, a period during 
which the Egyptian people was nach bronght into 
eontact, alike in peace and war, with the ditferent 
tribes of Western Asia. The principal deities of 
this class are Daal, RNeshpu, Astarte, Anta, and 
the city goddess of Kadesh., The last named will 
be dealt with in the same eategory as the Egyp- 
tian city goddesses (see below, p. 191"). 

Baal was worshipped notably in the Ramesside 
period, and indeed his cult appears to have had its 
eturting-point at the city of Tanis in the eastern 
Dela, where Ramses I gave to this god a place 


even in the elief temple. Tis name lias frequently | 


for its determinative the sacred animal of the god 
Set, with whom he thns npl 
identified —a result whieh wou 


Asiaties, Nostatues of Baal have been discovered 
in Egyptian temples up till now. 

Reshpu, the Phienician Leseph, earries a lance, 
exhibits Semitic features, and makes his appear- 
anee frequently upon steles belonging to the 
flourishing period of Ezyptian histouye ff 


Astarte was worshipped in Several* Eepptian 


wars to have been | 
d be reached all the | 
more readily becanse the by-form of Set, namely | 
Sutech, was also regarded elsewhere as vod of the | 


The mee frequently mentioned is ler 


teniples. 

shrine at Mempl.s, which existed down to the 
Ptolemaic period, and must have stood not far 
from the Serapeum. In the treaty between 


Ramses WH. and the Asiatic Kheta, she appears as 
goddess of the Kheta, Imt even Ramses i. hiniself 
esteemed her so hizhly that he named one of dis 
sons after her—WVer-cl-(sjérot (AViedemmun, JJery- 
dot's Aweites Buch, 433; ef. Spievelberg, PSLA 
AXIV. 81 11.). 

Anta likewise makes her appearance as guddess 
of the Kheta. She hears chigh ,danee, and battle- 
elub, and is occasionally mounted on horseback, 
Ranises HW. and Wb worshipped her, and the tirst 
named of these monarchs called his favourite 
daughter and future wife after her—Bent-dntd, 
‘daughter of Anta.’ But neither her cult) nor 
that of her Semitic associates appears to have laid 
hold upon the mass of the people. It remained an 
official cult, quite in contrast with that of the 
Libyan and African divinities, who appear to 
have found their principal worshippers in popular 
circles, 


(3) DEIFIED MEN.—In treating of the Reyptian 
relizion, great importance has frequently been 
attached to the worship of the king of the land, 
and a whole pantheon of kings has been attributed 
to the Egyptians. But this way of putting it is 
not correct. The Pharaoh was, as we have seen 
ready (p. 180), the direct offspring of a god, and 
hence bore the title “beautiful cod, and felt him- 
self to belong to the order of heavenly beings. 
Even during his lifetime hynms were composed 
Which attributed to him all manner of divine 
attributes (four examples see Maspero, Genre epist. 
7611); he is portrayed with the insignia of the 
gods 3 his subjects approaehed him as a vod, and 
no doubt otlered adoration to him in the popular 
eult and elsewhere. But in the temple cult his 
worship had avery subordinate place. Amenophis 
1. indeed prays to his own ‘a, and obtains from 
the latter the promise of all kinds of heavenly 
cifts. Ramses . admits himself into the number 
of his temple gods, ete. But, upon the whole, 
even these monarehs stand a long way behind 
the great gods. It may be nated also as a cireum- 
stance connected with this, that the enlt censes as 
a rule upon the death of the particular Pharaoh 
concerned. It is true indeed, that) occasionally, 
even after their death, offerings continue fora con- 
siderable time to be presented to them in accordance 
/with their own direetions and from funds left by 
them for the purpose, until later genertions apply 
these gifts to their own use, but it is seldom that 
the defunct Pharaohs eontinue to be invoked as 
actual heavenly powers. Only a few of them are 

mentioned after the lapse of centuries as deities 
| (cf. e.g. for the kings of the tirst dynasties, Erman, 
| Alequp. Ztschr. xxxviii. 121 t1.), and even then only 

}in company with others. The temples to the 

i dead, which the Pharaohs ereeted to themselves, 

appear. to have been nearly all very quiekly 
ahenated from their proper use. 

Still less frequently than kings did ordinary 
mortals attain to Divine honours atter death. One 
& these rare instances is found in the time of 

Amenophis Uf in the person of Amenophis the 
son of Tlapu, who is still regarded as a god as 
late as the Ptolemaic period (ef, Wiedemann in 
PSBaA xiv. 334, Urquell, vii. 2SOtl ; Sethe, agyp- 
tieea, AOTAY.). Another is the fone of Coats, 
Pa-ser, whe for a deneth of time bears the title of 
‘the gad’ (Wiedemann, PSL xiv. 3526.5, and 
there are examples of the same in other two 
bendy persous under the Isth dynasty (Wiede- 
j 


nant, AJ rent Btsty fair eel th). The Greeks 
assert; “hirther’ ste? lie trfations in Wicdemann, 
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PSBA xiv. 335), that in the cherwise unknown 
city of Anabis a man was vene:ated as a god, and 
had gifts presented for him tu eat. But sneh 
notices are isolated ; the veneration of such men 
being confined as a rnile to the narrow circle of the 
clan to which they belonged, or the otficials of the 
building erected by then. 

Naturally, we must not confound Divine venera- 
tion of this kind with the proper enlt of the dead, 
the object of which was to ensure a supply of food 
and drink to the deceased so as to prevent his 
wandering about as a ghost, but which did not 
necessarily imply the attributing to him of any 
Divine attributes in the strieter sense of the term. 


(4) THE POPULAR GODS.—Partition of the great 
gods.—The older investigators of the history of 
Egyptian religion proceeded on the prineiple that 
the best way to arrive at a thorongh knowledge of 
the character of the particular deities was to collect 
all the references to them in the monuments and to 
draw conelusions from these. But the progress of 
study showed that identity of name is in the Nile 
valley no neeessary vuarantee for identity of deity, 
that, for instance, llorus of Edfu is quite a different 
form from Horus of Letopolis or Torus the son of 
Isis. This cireumstance it was soucht in the first 
instanee to explain by assuming that the original 
Eey)tian gods were worshipped at ditlerent places, 
Sal that, under the intluence of the varying local 
development of doctrine, the varying images, ete., 
there arose in course of time ditterent coneeptions 
of the gods, which found eyipesgion in the loeal 
by-names for the primeval divinities. This view 
is in general correct, but the phenomenon had 
amuch fuller seope than was formerly supposed. 
It happened not infrequently that even in one and 
the same place the same god was worshipped under 
several forms, and that each of these forms was 
revarded as an independent personality. 

When in invocations a eal appears with different 
by-names, as for instance Amon-lta the king of 
the gods, side by side with Amen-ha the lord of 
the throne of the world, our lirst impulse is to lind 
here two titles of one and the same god, and we 
shall thus do justice upon the whole to the notion 
of the worshipper. But when in pictorial represen- 
tations we see annmber of forms seated together 
who all represent the same god, but with the 
addition in each instanee of a different by-name, 
and who are worshipped together, the Egyptians 
held in such eases that each of the pietures had 
also a special divine personality corresponding to 
it. Thus Thnutmosis IL appears at Karnak (Leps. 
Denkm. tii. 36.¢, d) in the act of worshipping ten 
gods who are seated side by side and who are all 
ealled Amon, but one is Amon the lord of the 
throne of the wold, another Amon-Ra the Jord 
of heaven, another Amon of western Thebes; and 
these are followed by Amon the bull of his mother, 
Amon-la the great in love, ete. Sometimes the 
texts in such Instances indieate that one is to 
address the god by his names. But in Egypt to 
name any one must not be understood in our 
weakened sense; the name is an independent part 
of the Eco, the different names have difterent in- 
dependent forms corresponding to them. This 
occurrence of different forms of one and the same 
primeval god, if one might use the expression, 
explains how it is that upon certain steles the 
same god is portrayed in a variety of embodiments. 
Thus a stele now at Berlin (No. 7295, publ. by 
Wiedemann in Weélanges déd. & Harlez, p. 372 11.) re- 
presents one of the kine’s shoemakers, Amen-em- 
apt (about the 20th dynasty), engaged in worship- 
Ping the following forms: (1) the human-formed 
Amon-Ra in the valley,pthe_ lord sof heayen ;.(2) 
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great god; (3) the ram-formed Amon-Ra of Surerii, 
z.e. probably the deity who lived in animal form in 
a shrine erected by Surerii. 

It will seareely be safe to assume that in such 
instanees as the above there has been uniformly 2 
partition, due to local conditions, of the god into a 
number of individualities. Rather may we find in 
not a few of these forms originally independent 
deities, whose old names afterwards beeame by- 
nanies of a greater divinity, without the memory 
of their original independence being thereby per- 
manently lost. Many indications in the texts 
suggest that there was once a god known as ‘lord 
of heaven,’ another as ‘lord of the All,’ a third 
as ‘creat in love,’ ete., and that these titles were 
gradually drawn into the sphere of Osiris, Amon, 
ete., Just as happened, for instance, in Greece with 
deities like Hyieia, Eubuleus, Dasileia, and others 
(ef. Usener, Gotfernamen, 2161F.). But the old 
deities never beeame completely absorbed in the 
new form, but always detached themselves from 
it afresh, as may be seen from the variety of their 
embodiments. To each particular form of the 
deity a special form of enthodiment must corre- 
spond, for the Egyptians recognized no gods but 
such as were conceived of personally, whether as 
nan or beast. or any other pereeptible object. Thus 
there could be in the same place different em)odi- 
ments of the same great god, the latter being only 
apparently a unity, but in reality composed of a 
long series of Divine individualities independent of 
one anotlier. 

(a) The Divine forms for heaven and earth are sup- 
plied, in the Egyptian mythology known to us, by 
personal forms that animate these concepts, namely, 
the goddess of heaven, Nut, and the earth-god, 
Seb, to whom we have referred already in dealing 
with the creation myths. So is it also with the 
heavenly bodies. llere, avain, there isin general] no 
mention of the worship of the natural body but of 
that of a deity animating it. For the most part, 
it is true, these remained special gods; it is only in 
a few instances that we have to do with great gods 
whose funetions extended beyond giving its proper 
movement to the heavenly body. Occasionally, 
however, the attempt was made to combine the 
special god with a great god, in the same way as 
at Thebes the special gods were readily brought 
into relation to Amon-Ra (see ahove, p. 185%). We 
thus hear of Isis-Nothis instead of Sothis alone 
as goddess of the dog-star, or of Bennu-Osiris in- 
stead of Bennu (Phoenix). The eombination of 
Yorus with the planet-gods also belongs to this 
eatecory. The old month-gods were almost wholly 
replaeed by great gods, to whom the months were 
dedicated ; the lists of later times have preserved 
of the old deities, properly speaking, * only ‘the 
creat heat.’ and ‘ the little heat’ for the two prin 
cipal summer montlis (see, for lists of such divini- 
ties, Leps. Denkm. iti. 170f.). The gods of the 
partieular days of the week were also combined 
with great gods, whereas the goddesses of the 
honrs of day and night were able to preserve 
their independence down to the latest times. It 
is only rarely then that we find an invocation of 
the stars themselves, or that a particular star is 
mentioned as a god except in star catalogues. 

The proper moon-god Aah gradually passed into 
the god Thoth, and, even when lie is not exactly 
amalgamated with the latter, he is depicted simi- 
larly to him. Jn later times he is further attached 
also to Osiris. In the ease of Thoth it is probable 
that, at least in some localities, we have in him an 
actual moon-god whoxe personality originally ran 
parallel with that of Adh, and to whom the cyno- 
cephalus was sacred; whereas the later more im- 


portant Ibis Thoth» associated with writing and 


the goose-formed Amon-Ra, the lion of-valour, the othe healing-art, is, 'to‘all appearance, of a ditterent 
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origin, Egyptology has not as yet suceeeded in 
separating the various Divine primary elements 
contbined in the same god, although the task is 
one that in the Nile valley is at once suggested and 
facilitated by the presence of the various sacred 
aninals. 

(6) Stone worship prevailed especially in Heli- 

opolis, where the sun-god embodied himself, antongst 
other forms, ina stone. It is hard to say whether 
we should detect here the inthuenee of the Seniites, 
in whose native Jand Divine stones played a great 
mart, or whether we have to do with genuine 
Fe pbian notions, In any case, this species of 
worship exhibits itself as lone established. The 
form of the deity appears to have varied ; the texts 
speak now of a pyramid, now of an obelisk (whence 
the obelisks in the classical period of Egyptian 
history are always dedicated to Ra or to some deity 
amalgamated with him), and again of a kind of 
pillar; but the essential form is always that of a 
cone, the shape common to the Semites. Tt was 
probably owing simply to the intluence of Teli- 
opolis that the belief in this embediment of Na 
found entrance into other temples. The god Set, 
the opponent of Osiris, was occasionally thought 
of as embodied in a stone, as is shown by the 
determinative of his name, which is a stone in thie 
shape of a brick-mould. Late texts mention also 
worship paid to the metals and to half-precious 
stones, but sneh notices are rare. 

(ec) The worship of high places eould naturally 
attain to no great proportions in the Nile valley, as 
characteristic elevations are in general wanting In 
the flat plateaus that stretel atong both banks of 
the river; but instances of it do ocenr. The cir- 
cumstance that the temple of the Hathor of the 
copper mines of the Sinaitie peninsula was situated 
upon a mountain height, may, it is true, have been 
dune to Semitie inlluence. But we tind a sinuiar 
state of things in other places as well. At Hell- 
opolis there was a sandhill, on which sacrilices were 
ottered to the sun-god at his rising (Pidneli stele, 
1.102). At Gebel Barkal the mountain on which 
the temples were situated was ealled the holy 
mountain, probably because it was itself regarded 
as holy, and not merely because of the sanctuaries 
to which it atforded shelter. From the end of the 
second millenniuni B.C. eome some notices pointing 
to the paying of Divine honours to the mountain 
peak over Sheh Abd el-teurnah at Thebes. ‘This 
peak has prayers addressed to it; a Aa, a Divine 

wersonality, is attributed to it; transgressions may 

be committed against it, whieh it punishes severely, 
or forgives if entreaty to that effeet is addressed to 
it. In other texts it is brought into connexion or 
even identitied with the serpent Mer-seker (‘she 
who loves silence’), one of the most popular deities 
of the Theban neeropolis. But) oryimully the 
mountain was an independent Divine form (ef. the 
textsin Maspero, Lt. de myth, i. 402th; Capart, 
Reone de 0 Université de Bruxelles, vi. [Anil WOL)), 
which, amongst other functions, was supposed to 
discharge those of a healing deity. A more exact 
study of the rock-inseriptions of Egypt may be 
expected to bring to light more of these high- 
place deities ; in temple-inseriptions, on the con- 
trary, they apeer to he practically wanting, 
showing that here they were not regarded as of 
sutliciently high rank to find meution by the side 
of the great gods. 

(d) The eult of springs and streams was in the 
Nile valley nak chs confined to a few instances, 
there being so slender a supply of independent 
watercourses. Of springs, the only one, properly 
speaking, that comes inte consideration, is at 
Waucihte. In it, according to aystélovofy the Sth 
cent. Be. (Pianehi stele, 12°tu2y the @un-ed6d “Ra 
washed his face, and his example was followed by 
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kings when they visited the sanctuary. 1€ is not 


vsaid whether tle spring actually received Divine 


j 


honours, but it certainly possessed a eertain sacred- 
ness, which wt retained even after the fall of the 
Keyptian State. The Arnbs regarded it as the 
tuuntrin of the sun; and, according to the Chris- 
tian Jegend, the Virgin Mary, when tleeing from 
Herod, washed the swaddling-bands of the intant 
Jesus in it (Lang. Inf. slradb. e. 24; Abd Allatit, 
Rel, de ULygypte {Ireneh tr. by de Sacy], pp. s8tt). 

Far more unportant was the place held by the 
Nile (Hapi), on whose flow and inundation the 


praReery and even the existence of Exypt de- 
pended, and which was conecived of as a fat man 


with nipple-formed breasts, tlowers upon his head, 
and wearing a loin-cloth eomposed ot sedze. He 
had temples in a number of places (Nilopolis near 
Memphis, Heliopolis, ete.) ; in other instances he 
was received into the important temples in com- 
pany with other deities. The greatest of the 
popular festivals were held in his honour and to 
mark the pliases of lis increase ; numerous hymns 
celebrating his beneticencve have come down te us, 
being found even engraved npon reck-walls along 
with lists of offerings to be presented to hii (cf. 
e.g. Stern, Aegyp. Ztschr. 1873, p. 120 11. Maspero, 
Hymne au Nil, Varis, 1S68). In these texts he 
is hailed as giver of life to all men, bringer of joey, 
creator, nourisher of the whole land. fn all this 
we have no myth in the proper sense of the term, 
and the Nile comes into no further relations with 
the great deities of the temples. Occasionally the 
Nile is not viewed as one divinity, but is divided 
into the Nile of Upper and of Lower Egypt. When 
these two hind tovether for Pharaoh the plants that 
eharacterize them, he is thereby constituted lord 
of the whole land. There are other instances 
where the process of partition is carried still 
further, and eacli nome has its own Nile. 

In the train of the Nile appear a number of 
forms which embody tbe blessings dispensed by 
him. Thus we have the god of provisions, Ka (not 
to be confounded with the soul-form a), who is 
also called the father of the gods; the gods Wu, 
T’efa, and Resef, whieh stand for abundance and 
nourishment ; the goddess of corn, Nepera, and 
the serpent-headed goddess of the harvest, Nennut. 

(e) The worship of animals (ef. Wiedemann, 
‘Cudte des animaux’ in the Muséon, vill. 2t1 th, 
309 th; Wel. de Hearlez, 37218. ; Herodot’s Zuvites 
Buch, 271 tt.) has been regarded from ancient times 
as one of the most remarkable features of Egyptian 
religion. In diseussing this subject we must dis- 
tincuish between the Divine honours paid to cer- 
tain individual animals, and the high regard for 
whole elasses of animals saered to certain gods. 
In the latter instance it was supposed that cer- 
tain animals were speeially dear to certain gods, 
whether because they were fond of incorporating 
themselves in these, or for some other mythological 
reason. The animals in question must not be 
hurt or killed, in their lifetime they must be fed, 
after their death they were frequent)y embalmed 
and Imried, but were not worshipped. The pleno- 
menon with which we are lealnte Inay be come 
pared with the high regard for certain animals 
shown in other lands: for instance, at the present 
day, for the stork in N. Germany ; it is not animal 
worship, properly so ealled. Almost every species 
of animal found in) Exypt is ineluded in’ this 
eateyory of sacred animals (see list in Parthey’s 
Plutarch, de /s. 261 t7.), Imt regard fora articular 
species is commonly contined to onaan lite nomes 
or distriets, and one nome had no seruple about 
killing and cating the saered animals of another. 

TVhe-scase -ts.qiteovitterent with individual 
amimals’ that peti kéd ‘as Divine. In them a par- 
ticular vod embodies himself when he descends to 
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earth, and Jives on in this in ‘arnation in the 
temple. The enlt is then occ: sed essentially 
with this god-animal, which is duty supplied att 
food, drink, adornments, ete. We learn this, 
above all, from the classical writers ; the inserip- 
tions in such eases always speak of the god him- 
self. These animal deities were immortal in the 
sense that, whenever the anima) incorporation died, 
a fresh embodiment of the god in an animal of the 
same species immediately took place. Moreover, 
the death of the first embodiment was not a eom- 
plete one ; its immortal son) passed, like that of 
man, as Osiris, into the world beyond. Hence the 
Osiris dirge was raised for the animal, and it was 
solemnly interred, sometimes in an isolated tomb, 
sometimes in a spot where there were nnmerons 
such graves of animals, Besides real animals, we 
eneounter, amongst these embodiments of deity, 
certain fabnlous creatures. Pre-eminent amongst 
these is the phaniz, an embodiment of Ra. The 
Egyptians came to look upon these fancied forms 
as actually existing creatures, like the sphinx, the 
griftin, ete., which were supposed to inhabit the 
desert (ef. e.g. Leps. Denkm, 11. 131). 

The most important of the god-animals, or at 
least the most frequently mentioned in the elassi- 
ea] anthors, are the iollowing :— 

Apis (Egyp. 2/@):2)—a bull in the form of whieh 
Ptah of Memphis embodied himself, and whose 
worship is attested from the 4th dynasty down 
to the time of the emperor Julian. This animal 
was believed to be engendered by a moonheam ; 
the eow which gave birth to him shared in the 
veneration paid him. He was recopnized by a 
nuniber of marks, about whose appearance tradi- 
tion varies as to details, Solemnly introduced 
into the temple, the animal gave oraeles, partly 
directly, and partly through his attendants. Lis 
death occasioned general meurning; his plaee of 
Iurial, from the middle of the 18th dynasty, was 
a rock-cut catacomb, the so-called Serapeum, in the 
middle of the neeropolis of Memphis. The sou) of 
the animal passed as QOsiris-Apis into the world 
lheyond, and this double form beeame blended, in 
the minds of the Greeks who were settled in 
Egypt, with the notions of Pluto and Asclepios. 
Thus arose the hybrid god Sarapis or Serapis, 
whose cult at the beginning of the Christian era 
was diffnsed over the whole of the Roman Empire 
(cf. e.g. Lafaye, Hist. du eulte des divinitées a Alex- 
andrie, Paris, 1S84). 

Mneyis—an incorporation of 
Heliopolis. 

Bacis—a_ bu) 
monthis, 

Suchos—a eroeodile embodiment of Sebak in a 
Jake in the Fayum, which likewise gave oracles, 
and was interred in the catacombs of the laby- 
rinth. 

A ram form belonged, amongst others, to Osiris 
at Mendes, and Amon-Ra at Thebes. Thoth had 
the form of an 74¢s at Hermopolis Magna, and, it 
would appear, also in a temple at Memplris, where 
the ibis was regarded as a saered animal, and 
buried aceordingly. 

The Pheenix (Venn), in earlier times eoneeived 
of as a heron, in later also as an eagle, was an 
embodiment of Ia, espeeially as the morning sun, 
ina temple at Heliopolis (ef. Wiedemann, Aegyp. 
Ztsehr. 1878, p. S89 ff), but worshipped also in 
other places in Egypt, and one of the forms of the 
blessed dead, whose resurreetion was guaranteed 
by that of the Pheonix itself. 

The Sphinx, a lion with human head, was an 
embodiment of Ra-Harmachis, who is represented 
in this manifestation-form_by the great Sphinx of 
Gizeh. The Sphinx, further; / represents ‘more 
generally the form assumed?by ‘various déities 


Ra as a bull, at 


form of Ra (Mont), at Tler- 
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when they descend to the earth as watchers. The 
figures representing sphinxes generally have the 
features of the dedieator of the particular sphinx, 
t.e., for the most part, the features of a king. The 
majority of sphinxes are of the male sex. Bunt if 
the deity portrayed should be iemale, and the 
dedieator of the monument a woman, the sphinx 
may also have a female form. The sphinx was 
originally unwinged ; it was only under Asiatic 
influence that it came to assuine wings. 

The cow was an embodiment of Ilathor and of 
other maternal] deities. —The serpent was the form 
of embodiment of severa) deitics of the tomb dis- 
triets—above all, of Mer-seker (see above, p. 189"), 
as well as of harvest deities like Rennut and many 
others. 

(f) In the Nile valley there is less frequent men- 
tion of the worship of plants and trees than one 
might expect in the ease of an essentially agri- 
cultural people. This deficiency of statement is 
explicable on the ground that the cult of vege- 
table life was part of the popular religion, and only 
found oecasional admittance into the temple cult. 
Even when the latter was the case, one can always 
see clearly how loose was the eonnexion of the 
eult of plants with that of the great gods, and how 
little, in consequenee, this connexion was main- 
tained. 

Thus, a religiously important tree is the sycomore 
which stood in the West on the way to the world 
beyond, and from whieh a goddess, who is more or 
less identified with the tree, supplied the dead 
with food and drink for their wanderings. This 
notion took its rise from the actually existing 
isolated trees growing at the eommencement of 
the desert, in small hollows where water is found. 
Under the shadow of these the shepherd or the 
huntsman would seek rest, and express his grati- 
tude by paying veneration to them. <A great 
deal of vaeillation is shown as to the particnlar 
deity with whom this sycomore is to be brought 
into relation, The one usually selected was 
Hathor, the mistress of the West, bnt besides 
her we lind Isis, Selkit, Neith, Nut (ef. Wiede- 
mann, déec. de trav, red. a CEqypt. xvii. Wf.) 
Within the sacred domain of the temples there 
were croves, the trees of which were oecasionally 
venerated in the same sense asx everything else 
connected with the temple. In the Ptolemaie 
period an attempt was made systematically to 
establish this veneration in the case of all temples, 
and thus to include the various species of sacred 
trees in the lists of materia sacra. Thus in 24 
nomes we find the Nile acacia, in 17 the Cordia 
myo (2), in 16 the Zizyphus Spina Christi, in 
1 or 2 the sycomore, the Juniperus Phanicea, and 
the Tamaria Nilatica. In all, 10 speeies of trees 
appear as sacred. Of these as many as 3 are some- 
times venerated in the same nome (Moldenke, Ueber 
dicin altagyp. Texten erwahnten Baume, $fi.). So 
far as we know, the only tree that played a eon- 
siderable réle in the temple cult was one that grew 
at Heliopolis near the spot where the sun-eat 
killed the Apepi serpent. From this tree the 
Phwnix took Might, and on its leaves Thoth or 
Safech inscribed the name of the king in order 
thus to endue him with everlasting life (ef. Lefé- 
bure, Sphinx, v. Lit, 6516). 

The most surprising eireumstance in connexion 
with the whole subject of plant worship is that 
the tree which is most characteristic of the Nile 
valley, namely the palm, makes its appearance 
only very rarely in the cultus inscriptions, Thus, 
the palm is found instead of the sycomore of Nut 
upon a relief now at Berlin (No. 7322); and a stele 
at Dorpat (PSB. xvi. 152) mentions the goddess 


“Taturt ofthe Dum palm ; but such notices are only 


exceptional: 
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With greater ipa wicy than sacred trees we | 


encounter the special gods of corn, who, as noted 
above, are sometimes assigned to the train of the 
Nile god, Also the dogma of the resurrection of 
Osiris is bronght intu connexion with plant Hfe, 
and Osiris awakening to new life is aiaacias as 2 
nummy lying upon its hack, and with corn sprout- 
ing from it (Vapyr. Louvre, v.27, in Pierret, Dogue 
de la resurrection; velief at Phike, in Nosellini, 
Mon. det cudto, p. 23), Allusions to this doctrine 
are found as early as the Middle Empire (Bireh, 
Coffin of Amama, pl. 276), and then repeatedly in 
the Book of the Dend. Even in the Osiris festivals 
of fate times the spronting of grains of eorn trom 
the figure of Osins still plays a part; and in a 
tomb of the time of Amenophis 11. proof has been 
discovered by Loret (ef. Spina, ii. 106 f.) that it 
was oceasionally the practice then, in connexion 
with burial, to make corn grow from an imave 
of Osiris as a kind of pledge of human imimor- 
tality. 

(g) OF erty divtnitics there must have been a con- 
siderable number, but only one of them is men- 
tioned somewhat frequently, namely the voddess 
of Thebes, who was conceived of as an armed 
woman, and who appears in two forms, namely 
Uas-t ‘Thebes,’ and ‘she who is there in sight of 
her lord’ (originally the necropolis of Drah abu 
Neggah; ef. Maspero, #¢. de myth. ii. 403). As 
yet, we know nothing of temples erected in honour 
of such personitications, Even a foreign city deity 
found admittance Into the Egyptian pantheon, 
namely the goddess Kadesh, who derived her 
name from 2 Syrian city on the Orontes, and 
who comes before us as queen of heaven, mistress 
vf all gods, daughter of Ra. She is portrayed, 
with a front view, as a woman standing upon 
n lion. To what foreign deity she originally 
answered, whether a Senuatie Astarte in her Jocal 
form as worshipped at Kadesh, or a Thittite god- 
dess, cannot be determined, but the fashion of her 
portraiture makes the latter supposition the mure 
probable. 

(4) There were also certain dui/dings, temples, 
pyraunds, and the hike, that were temporarily 
rageged as divinities to whom veneration was 
due. 


(5) DEIFIED ABSTRACT NOTIONS.—These hold 
a special place in the list of Egyptian objects of 
veneration. It would be a mistake to look upon 
sneh deification as the result of profound philo- 
sophical speenlation ; it is simply a development 
of the fundamental idea which never ceased to 
make itself felt in Egypt, namely, that every 
word must have corresponding to it a pereeptible 
form, a kind of personality, which could be por- 
trayed and, if necessary, worshipped, ‘The number 
of abstraet notions known as yet from lists of gods 
or from other indications, is pretty large ; the dis- 
covery of fuller Hsts will no donbt inerease the 
nuinber, ‘The base of an altar (now at Turin, 
pub, in TSBat ni. p. DO.) dating from the 
time of king Veyi L. (6th dynasty), supplies the 
following group : Jay (ddru), Year (enpt), Eternity 
(fick). Unendingness (7et-ta); followed by Life 
(tach), Stability (Ze¢), and Joy (Fu-¢-ad). Further, 
we find here Seeing (Ja), and Hearing (Sen), 
and, finally, Right Speaking (Mard-cher). In other 
inscriptions appear Taste (J/u), Perception (Sa), 
Strength (Us), ete. When it is desired to portray 
these abstract notions, they are simply provided 
with a human form having the appropriate 
written sign on its head, or their ideographic 
hieroglyph sign is drawn with arms and legs ap- 
pended to it. In the temple cult, these, forms an 
general scarcely received actual worship, altligtich 


some of them are mentioned not’ infrequently 
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under the New Empire. A number of abstract 
notions seem to make their appenrance as a con- 


nected gronp at Hermopolis, where the so catled 


eight elementary deities enjoyed Divine honours. 
These eight, divided into four pairs, each with a 
male and a female, were Eternity (deh), Darkness 
(Ack), Heavenly Water (V1), Sanat Water of 
Inunidation (of the Nile, Neva); see the Literature 
in Wiedemann, Orient, Ltety. iv. 388ith From 
this starting-point they found admittance into 
other teniples as well. 

There was only one abstract notion which by 
itself played a prominent part, namely the val 
dess Maat, ‘Truth,’ who appears as a woman, with 
the ideogram for ‘truth’ upon her head. She is 
quite materialistically conceived of; one ean eat 
and drink the truth, in order to become truthful. 
Mait is mentioned from the earliest times onwards, 
but, in spite of the widely diffised veneration for 
her, she had seldom a snerificial cult of her own. 
When prominent officials are ealled ¢ priests ot the 
truth,’ this is probably rather a title intended to 
characterize them as oes d truthiul, and not 
the name of an actual office. Oecasionally we 
hear of two Truths, in which case there was prob- 
ably in view the distinction between truth in 
action, Le. justiee, and inward sincerity. The 
voddess of enti, when represented as human, 
appears at tunes blindfolded, beeause she judges 
Without respect of persons. She conducts the 
dead into the judgment-hall of Osiris, where she 
attends to the weighing of the heart. In myth- 
ology she plays no part; and if at times she ap- 
pears as the consort of Thoth, this has nothing to 
do with her preper significance, but rests upon 
Jater speculation, which desired to bring the god 
of wisdom into connexion with the truth. A 
similar judgment is to be passed on the statement 
that Maat is a daughter of a. This is simply an 
expression of the thought that the light of the 
san brings the truth to view. None of these 
notions has been further worked up (ef. for Maat, 
Stern, elegyp. Zlschr. 877, pp. s6M, MVM; 
Wiedemann, clan, du IWusée Guimet, x. 581 tl). 


iii, Tuk CULTUS.—The worship of the deity in 
the temple was concerned, above all, with the 
charge ot the nage of the god or the sacred animal 
that found a place in the holiest part of the build- 
ing, the navs. The door leading to the naos, or 
the barred gate giving access to the god-animal, 
was fastened by a priest every evening with a 
strip of papyrus, the ends of which were smeared 
with clay and a stamp impressed upon them. The 
following morning it was one of the tirst sacred 
functions to break this seal, and thus to renew the 
possibility of communion between the deity and 
man. Regarding this ceremony and others which 
accompanied or tollowed the breaking of the seal, 
we nre informed through the ritual books of vari- 
ons temples whieh have come down to us, and 
which describe the various sacred duties to be 
performed on the morning of each day. We have 
the ritual at Abydos, in the time of Seti 1, for 
Osiris, Isis, Horus, Amon, Ra- YWarmachis and 
Ptah (publ. by Mariette in -ldydos, i. 34-S6) 3 at 
Karnak (in the Hall of Pillars. baek wall), from 
the time of Seti L, for Amon-Ra (not yet publ.). 
Then there are isolated pieces ; mostly with refer- 
ence to royal visits to the temple, containing also 
pictures of the various ceremonies, mostly in the 


correct order, but furnished with abbrevinted 
levends. These are to be met with on most 


temple walls, on the outside of the navs, temple 
doors, obelisks, ete. Further texts may be found 


in Papyy. Berlin 55 (now.3055) for Amon, and 14 
and 53 [Nos SOEs Mick AIG3) tor Mut, both dating 
from the time of the @uth dynasty (publ. in 
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Hicratische Papyr. aus der NKoénigl. Mus. zu 
Berlin, i., Leipzig, 1896-1901) ; cf. Lemm, Zectwed- 
buch des Ammontdicnstes, Leipzig, 1882; and Moret, 
Le rituel du culte divin journalier en Eqypte, 
Paris, 1902. For the parallel texts of the ritnal 
for the dead, cf. especially Schiaparelli, J2 Libro 
det Funerali, ii., where numerous examples are 
given; for the meaning and translation of the 
latter texts, ef. Maspero, Et. de myth. i. 283 1% A 
number of the statements that come under the 
present category are already found in the Pyramid 
textsof the 6thdynasty. These surviving aceounts 
of the ritual show that the ceremonies were nearly 
the same in almost all Egyptian temples. 

Theyre is first a brief indication of the ritna] aet 
to be performed, with a picture of it also when the 
text happens to be engraved in relief on the temple 
wall, and then follow the termis of the prayer 
which the priest is to utter as he performs each 
of the aets named. These prayers consist almost 
exclusively of invoeations of the deity, without 
any further point of interest, whereas the acts 
themselves have a higher signifieance, as they let 
us see what was the form of the aneient Egyptian 
divine service. They show at the same time that 
the latter was very much of one east, for the same 
ceremonies as were performed before the god every 
morning were performed also by the king when 
he brought a great offering to the temple in the 
hope of obtaining from the god in return the pro- 
mise of vietory over lis enemies, joy, strength, or 
everlastine life. Much the same usages were fol- 
lowed, morevver, when the object was to reani- 
mate a dead man, that he might be able to enter 
the world beyond and eat and drink there. We 
eannot go more fully into these ceremonies here, 
but we must speak of their order :—(i) There 
was first the ‘striking or rubbing of the tire,’ 


z.e. a spark was generated by striking a flint or | 


rubbing dry pieces of wood against eaeh other, 
and this spark was revarded as Divine and as an 
ettluence of the eye of the sun-god Horns. It 
furnished the means of lighting the temple and 
of kindling the tire for the burnt-ottering. The 
latter was the main object, for now follow: (2) 
the taking hold of the censer, (3) the placing of 


the incense-container on the censer, (4) the casting | 


of the incense into the flame. Therenpon (5, 6) 
the ministrant advanced to the elevated plaee, the 
naos, (7) loosed the band that fastened its door, 
(8) broke the seal, (9) opened the neoes, and thus 
(10) made the face of the god himself visible, and 
(11) looked upon the god. Reverently (12-17) he 
cast himself upon the ground, raised himself, and 
repeated the prostration a number of times, keep- 
ine his face all the while turned towards the 
earth, and then (18, 19) commenced a hymn of 
praise to the god. When this was ended, a series 
of offerings were presented to the god: first of all 
(20) a mixture of oi] and honey, with which it was 
eustomary to anoint the images of the gods, and 
then (21) incense. After this the priest stepped 
back from the naos into the adjoining room of the 
temple, where (22) he uttered a short prayer. 
Then (23, 24) he tuok his place once more in front 
of the eos, and (25) solemnly praying ascended 
the steps which led from the temple floor to the 
level of the interior of the xaos, Whereas he had 
hitherto stood lower than the deity, he now felt 
himself, after performing the above-mentioned 
ceremonies, to be on an equa) footing with him, 
and might thus stand on the same level. But 
seareely had he taken this step when he was 
seized once more with awe of the god, whose 
countenance was now distinetly visible (26, 27), 
he looked upon him (28), and repeated the pros- 
trations he had previously performed (29-34). 
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or more prayers and hymns in honom of the ged 


(37-41). A figure of the goddess of Truth was now 
presented to the god (42), who, in order to he 
truthin], must receive the truth into himself by 
eating or drinking. Then followed an incense- 
otlering, meant not only for the god who was the 
special object of worship, but for all his eom- 
panions who shared the veneration of the temple 
(43), Then began the purifying and clothing of 
the god. First of all the priest laid both his hands 
upon the god himself (44), then upon the upper 
side of the ease in whieh the figure was placed, in 
order to effect its purifications as well (45). Then 
he purified the deity with four libation - pitchers 
full of water (46) and with four red pitehers full 
of water (47), fumigated him with incense (4s), 
bronght a white sash (49) and put it on the god 
(50), Then he put on him, suecessively, a green, 
a bright-red, and a dark-red sash (51-53), after 
which he brought to him two kinds of ointment 
(54, 55), then green and black eye-paint (56, 57), 
an act which was followed by seatteriny dust 
before the god (58), in order thereby to make 
even the spot, on which the god or the sacred 
animal stood, clean, The priest next walked four 
tines round the god (59), and this ceremony ex- 
plains why the temple naes oecupied a detached 
position in the sanctuary, namely, in order that 
this walking round it might be possible. At the 
close of this performance the presentation of otter- 
ings again took place. TV irst the god reeeived 
natron with which he was purified (60), then he 
was fumigated with incense (61), and underwent 
a purification with four grains of a snbstance 
brought from the south, and then with four grains 
of the same from the north (62, 63), then a purifi- 
cation with water (64), followed by a fumigation 
with ordinary incense, and another with the Anti 
ineense from Arabia (65, 66). Here ended the 
regular Divine service. 

The object of all these aets was to clothe and to 
purify the god. The latter point was considered 
Inlportant, becanse the Egyptians in all matters of 
religion laid special stress upon bodily cleanness. 
Washings of every kind were required before any 
sacred transaetion; even the gods mnst wash theni- 
selves repeatedly if they desire to consult the sacred 
books. Fumigating and rnbbing with ointment 
alsu come under the category of purification, it 
being the custom in the Nile valley to perfume 
oneself before important transactions of a civil 
as well as a relivious character. The man who 
above all had to wash himself was the priest, 
who was accordingly designated ‘the clean’ (a4, 
udb), the ideogram for which is a man over whom 
water is ponred or who finds himself beside water, 
in allusion to these frequent washings. 

In addition to the purifying, the supplying of 
food and drink to the vod or to the sacred animal 
played a part in the enltus ; but here we have no 
extensive books of ritual to tell us in detail, for 
instance, about the prayers to be uttered in con- 
nexion with the performance of the various acts. 
No doubt, all this was regulated by as exact a code 
of ceremonial as the actions and prayers connected 
with the clothing and the purifying of the god. 
In regard also to other religions ceremonies we are 
without the prescriptions as to the oecasions and 
the ordering of processions, burnt - offerings, and 
various consecrations. There are merely allusions 
in the inscriptions, but these show that here too 
everything was fixed by a hard-and-fast rule instead 
of being left to the diseretion of the individnal 
worshipper or the temple eollege. 


iv. CONCEPTIONS OF A FUTURE LIFE.—(1) The 
notions as to a world beyond (ef. Wiedemann, 


Then he burned ineense (35,36), and) uttered one / The Realms of the Egyptian Dead, London, 1901), 


OO 
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where gods and the dead have their home, are 
primarily conneeted in the Nile valley with) the 
sun and his 2t-honrs’ course. The sun rises in 
the east in the morning, and sails in lis bark to 


the west; for the motion of the sun, like that of | 
all the heavenly bodies, is coneeived of hy the | 


Meyvptians as ethected hy a vessel, the waters on 
whieh it sails heing sometimes viewed asa henseily 
ocean, and sometimes as a Nile that tlows thronuh 
the brazen heaven. ‘The sun- bark is generally 
supposed to he earried along by the stream, re- 
quiring merely to be steered ; it is only exception. 
ally that it is represented asdrawn by jackals which 
run on both banks of the heavenly stream. In the 
cabin of the hark sits the sun-god, while other gods 
man the vessel. The day veyage lasts 12 hours, 
that is to say, the Reyptians divided the time from 
sunrise to sunset into 12 equal yxrts, these being 
consequently, as a matter of course, longer in 
stunter than in winter. 

The sun sets in the west, and commenees now 
upon a subterranean stream its night voyage, which 
a, lasts 12 hours. ‘The whole voyage of the sun 
is compared hy the Egyptians to the life of man, 
The god is born in the morning, grows old during 
his course, sinks in the evening, as an old man, 
into the night, to rise again as am new god the 
following morning. Usually the whole proeess 
is accomplished, as indieated above, within four 
nnd twenty hours; more rarely, instead of this, 
it is spread over a whole year or over longer 
periods of 365 and more years. 
sun eomes, he finds gods and = spirits, lut the 
distribution of these beines over heaven, earth, 
and the under world is variously eonceived of at 
ditlerent times. 

(2) As to the dwelling-place of the gods them- 
selves we have only meagre data. In the matter of 
the cnltus, apart from the offerings which were ditily 
offered to the sun upon open-air altars, the whole 
concern was with the embodiments of the gods that 
dwelt in the temples. lf Doppelgangers who did 
not dwell on earth were postulated for these, they 
were spoken of without any preeise localizing of 
them, or they were ealled hy such general titles as 
‘lord of heaven or earth or Egypt, ete. In later 
times, in addition to this, the viriens gods are 
frequently conceived of pantheistieally as inhalit- 
ine the whole world. lus it is saul (Horrack, 
Lamentations d° Isis, yl. 5, 1. 2) of Osiris: ‘The 
heaven contains thy soul, the earth contains 
thy forms, the under world (Jet) contains thy 
secrets,’ A dwelling-place of the gods in thie 
sense of the trreek Olympus is unknown to the 
Ley ptians. 

(3) Far more numerous than 
regarding the abades of gods are those about the 
region whieh was believed to be the plaee of so- 
journ of dead men when they were awakened to 
new life. This region is variously placed — 

(a) lhove the earth, in heaven, —Dillerent views 
prevailed as to how the soul sueceeded in gaining 
admittance into the sun-bark among the stars or 
inte the spreading Plain of the Blessed. Aceording 
to some, the soul, immediately upon a man’s death, 
hastened to the west to the spot where the sun 
sank through a narrow opening into the deep, and 
there clambered into the solar bark. On hoard of 
the latter it passed through the under world, and 
the following morning rose to heaven. thers 
believed in a ladder, by whose aid the soul could 
climb to heaven, Another set of notions attached 


Wherever the | 


the statements | 


themselves to the ereniation of the dead: the sent | 


was supposed to ascend with the smoke trom the 
lurning corpse. Bnt the most widely dithised view 
was that the sonl had the form of a hird, that of 
kings heing in the form of a hawk, that of otber, 
men in that of a bird with a hunuu head. 7 far this 
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shape it left the body as it grew cold in death, and 
flew upwards, 

Ou reaching heaven, the soul dwelt in the eom- 
pany of the gods and of Che souls that had arrived 
there before it. Thow a place was assigned it here 
is a question on which the Egyptians in general 
do not appear to have had settled convictions, 
Only the Pyranids of the ith and 6th dynasties 
notice it, the dead Pharaoh being here represented 
as seizing the supremacy of the other world hy 
force, With the aid of lus servants he captures 
gods on his arrival, ¢anses then to he 
shinelitered and cooked, and devours them alone 
with their sonls and attributes, crowns and lrace- 
lets, In this way their magical power passes over 
to him, and he becomes the mightiest of the cods, 
The texts ive no indication, it is (rue, af how he 
was able ¢o maintain this position against a subse- 
quently dying Pharaoh, er to avoid being himself 
vuptured and eaten in turn. 

(4) Under the earth.— Vere lay Duat, ‘the deep,’ 
which the sun passed through by night, and which 
was divided into 12. parts, corresponding to the 12 
hours of night. ‘Phese were separated from one 
another by doors, or, necording to another view, by 
massive cates, This reali is described im words 
and illustrated by pictures in a number of texts, 
notably in the Book of Aae-Jeat, ‘that whieh is 
in the deep,’ and the Book of the Cuites, the be- 
einnings of which go hack to the Middle Empire, 
Imt which were widely cirenlated above all in 
Thebes from the Isth to the 20th dynasty. In 
later times they were Jess frequently copied. 
While their accounts are similar in their funda- 
mental idens, there are far-renching differences in 
details. Throngh the midst of Jet tlows u Nile, 
npon which floats the bark containing the rant. 
headed night sun. On the banks to right and left 
were found innumerable demons of the most varied 
forms, men, animals, especially serpents, or hybrid 
forms, human and animal. Many of them attend 
upon the sun, aiding him in his course. Others, 
with the great Apeya serpent at their head, bibour 
to destroy the sun, but are always overcome, 
although this does not prevent their always com- 
meueing afresh the eontlict of darkness with ltght— 
acontlict whose end the Egyptians never attenmpted 
to portray, and prolmbly never expected. 

The souls of men joined the sun in the west 
when he entered Daat, The god assigned them 
fields in the various divisions, Here they lived 
under conditions that were in) general far from 
en byabie, and had to render help to the gal on 
subsequent nights. Each of them had the benetit 
of only a single honr’s sunshine upon theiv lund. 
As soon as the god had left any division, might 
reigned in it, Uluminated at most by the seas of 
fire in which enemies of the sun-god were burned, 
or by fire-vonuting serpents. Originally it was 
held that all men, good and bad, kings and suljects, 
would experience mueh the same lot in’ these 
regions. Only those who were expert in) nuie 
might eseape from Muet and pursue their journey 
in company with the sun till they reached a new 
day. In later times eat became the scene of a 
process of judgment, in which sentence was pro- 
nounced concerning ood and evil, The ood 
were then allowed to till the helds, the bad were 
punished by being plunged in seas of water and 
fire, 

Similar and as little reassuring is the account of 
the future world contained also in other Egyptian 
works; hence, above all, the numerous exhorta- 
tions to enjoy life whieh were in vazne from 
ancient times down to the closing period of Muy p- 
tian histery. Here the future world is presented 
as otal of sleep and darkness, whose fn Obits 
pécognize neither fAther(ooy mother, in which they 
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pine for water and fresh air, and where there is a 
reign of absolute death, which shows no tenderness 
to its worshippers, and regards not the offerer of 
sacrifice. 

(c) On the earth.—On this theory the realm of the 
dead appears to have been for long sought in the 
north, in the Delta. This Plain of Peace or Plain 
of Aalu (i.e, ‘of marsh plants’; later, by popular 
etymology, explained as Plain ‘of worms’), as it 
was called, was thought of as a district traversed 
by a stream and divided by numerous canals and 
river-arms into islands, which were the abode of 
the gods and the dead. The latter were mainly 
occupied with agriculture, which provided them 
with the necessary food. When the Delta came 


to he hetter known, the realm of the dead was | 


naturally banished from it. At first it moved 
further north, still continning on earth, but was 
afterwards transferred to heaven, being located in 
the region of the Great Bear. 

In that form of Egyptian conceptions of the 
futnre world whieh prevailed in later times, above 
all in the Osirian faith, a realm of the dead, simt- 
larly thought of and named, lies in another quarter 
of the heavens, in the west, where the sun sets. 
Whether this notion is as old as that of the dwell- 
iny of the dead in the north—which appears most 


from the texts. From the time of the Middle 
Empire the adherents ef the Osirian system are 
hkewise at one regarding the western situation of 
the Plain of Aalu. The dead man, before he eould 
arrive there, must first traverse the desert. In 
his earthly form, with the traveller’s statf in his 
hand, he set out on his journey, commencing, 
according to the commonest view, at Abydos, from 
whieh a number of caravan roads ran to the west. 
YWunger and thirst threatened him; with Divine 
help he procured refreshment from the presiding 
deities of isolated trees; by means of magical 
formule he overeame the serpents whieh beset 
him, and the erovodiles which filled the streams 
he had to pass through. He was aided by the 
same kind of formule also when he wished to pass 
terrible demons, or had to go through mysterious 
rooms, or was terrified by all kinds of dangers. 
These formule, consequently, appeared to be in- 
dispensably necessary for reaching the life beyond ; 
and they were colleeted into a compilation ealled 
by modern scholars the Book of the Dead. From 
the time of the Middle Empire it was a favourite 
praetice toeomiit these formnke te the grave aleng 
with the body of the deceased, inscribing them at 
times on the walls of the tom) or on the eothn, 
at other times entrusting them to the corpse itself, 
written on papyrus or on the swathings of the 
nummy. 
of the formule are approximately the same, but 
their order varies very frequently. The Egyptians 
did not mark off the read toe the world beyond 
with geographical precision; the notions on this 
subject changed again and again ; the order of the 
demons to be encountered and of the various 
realms of the gods is not the same. Only thie 
starting-point is given, the western mountain- 
chain of Egypt, and the goal, the Hall of Judg- 
ment, in which the verdict is pronounced on the 
dead (see below, p. 1974). ]f this was favourable, 
they entered the Plain of Aalu, to dwell there for 
ever, or at least to find a home, which they left 
only if it was their own wish to do so. In the 
latter event, they could assume any other form 
they pleased, visit the earth, or even change them- 
selves into gods. 

(4) Lhe Ostrian dactrine of immortality.—We 
have already notieed in the preceding pages a con- 
siderable number of Egyptian conceptions of the 
future life. In this matter there was no uniform 
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In the various copies extant the terms | 


system of belief in the Nile valley. It appears to 
have been a generally aceepted dogma that man’s 
life endures for ever ; but this was represented and 
developed by each nome in eonjunction with its 
own religions eoneeptions, witheut any regard to 
the possible prevalence of contradictory notions 
amongst their neighbours. They even went further 
than this in their want of system. The very same 
individuals oecasionally regarded views of the future 
life which were logically self-contradietory as 
equally legitimate, and gave them a plaee side hy 
side in their funeral texts. We must here pass 
over a long list of such doctrines, and rest content 
with giving a short account of the most important 
of them—a dogma which already played a part in 
the earliest period of Egyptian history, and became 
from ¢. 2000 B.C. the prevailing conception of the 
future life, till, finally, in the first millennium B.c. 
it was practieally the only doctrine on the snbjeet 
that was taken aecount of by the great mass of the 
Egyptian people. 

(a) This doetrine connects itself with the fortunes 
of the god Osiris. The first bioraphy of this god we 
possess comes from the post-Christian period, heing 
found in PIutareh’s de Jside et Osiride ; It allu- 
sions in the monuments show that much the same 


story of lus life was known as early as the Old 
hkely—or was of later origin, cannot be made out | 


Empire. Jt is true that, besides this main narra- 
tive, there were a number of others which showed 
deviations in details. Above all, the conceptions 
regarding the most important episode in the god’s 
existence, namely his resurrection, diflered very 
widely, especially in the later texts. This may 
be due to the fact that, now that the Osirian 
doctrine was the prevailing one, the attempt was 
made to assimilate to it other doctrines of im- 
mortality, which originally started from other 
divine conceptions, or, eonversely, to assiniilate 
the Osirian doctrine itself to these heterogeneous 
processes of thonght. The most widely current 
version, however, continued, to all appearance, to 
be that handed down by Plutareh, which is essen- 
tially as follows :— 

Rhea (Nut), the consort of Helios (Ra), had 
sexnal relations with Kronos (Seb). Helios ob- 
served this, and laid a cnrse upon her to the 
efleet that she should not give birth toa ehild in 
any month of the year. But lermes (Thoth), 
who was also in love with the goddess, sneceeded 
in evading the curse. le won from Selene (Aah) 
at dranghts the 70th part of each day, and formed 
from these 5 interealary days, which he placed at 
the end of the year. Osiris was born on the first 
of these days, Aroéris (IJer-ur, the elder Horns) on 
the seeond, Set on the third, Isis on the fourth, 
Nephthys on the fifth. Osiris and Aroéris pass 
for ehildren of Helios, Isis of Hermes, Set and 
Nephthys of Kronos, According to some accounts, 
Osiris anit Tsis had already intercourse in their 
mother’s womb, the result being the birth of 
Arvéris. In general Osiris and ]sis appear as one 
married couple, Set and Nephthys as another. 
After a time Osiris became king of Egypt, ruled 
mildly, gave laws, taught the doctrines coneerning 
the gods, and then journeyed over the world as 
an introducer of civilization. On his return he 
was murdered, on the 17th of Athyr, in the 28th 
year of his Iffe or his reign, by Set, who had 
associated with him as fellow-conspirators 72 men 
and a queen of Ethiopia named Aso. Isis’ grief 
was profound, but she found a eompanion in 
Annhis, a son of Osiris and Nephthys. Besides, 
she had herself a son by Osiris, namely Horus, 
who later became a helper to her after having 
during his youth been often threatened with 
danger at the hands of Set. Aecording tu Pin- 


tareh, Isis discovered the coffin in which Set had 
deposited Osiris, at Byblos in Pheenicia, and 
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brought it from there to Evypt. Set, however, 
found the cotlin which had been concealed by Isis, 
tore the corpse of Osiris to pieces, and scattered 
them. When Isis discovered this outrage, she 
searched for the diferent parts of her husband's 
corpse, and, wherever she found one of them, 
erected an Qsiris tomb. Then she and Horus 
commenced a campaign against Set, which ended 
in the victory of Horns. By way of appendix 
Plutarch states that Isis had intercourse even with 
the dead Osiris, the result of which was the birth 
of Harpocrates (//er-pe-chrut, ‘Vorus the child’). 

When we look more closely at the treatment of 
the corpse of Osiris, as described in Plutareh’s 
narrative, we are strnek with one feature which 
points to a mixing up of originally diflerent 
accounts of the fate of the corpse. At first the 
latter rests as a whole in the coffin, then it is 
cut in pieces, and, finally, the pieces are again 
brought together. As a matter of fact, we have 
here a reflexion of the chief points in the Egyp- 
tian treatment of dead bodies; the only feature 
wanting is cremation, which in the earliest times 
was practised in the ease of kings, and later 
oceurs sporndieally and in connexion with human 
sacrifice. This omission must be due to the ceir- 
cumstance that, at the time when the Osirian 
doctrine was attaining to full vigour, cremation 
was no longer sutliciently in vogue to demand 
consideration, During the Naqada period, a dis- 
memberment of the corpse was customary at 
burial. In the Pyramid era this was generally re- 
placed by the burial of the whole body, which it 
Was sought at the same time to preserve trom decay 
hy a more or Jess complete process of embalming. 
During this same period we tind also a transition 
form, hy which the corpse was first allowed to 
decompose, and then the bones were collected and 
placed again in the proper order of a skeleton. 
At a later period the custom that had practically 
exclusive sway in the Nile valley was that of 
embalining, which then came in general to be 
regarded as that applied to Osiris. During the 
proces of embalming the latter, Nephthys and 
sis were said to have sung dirges over the god, in 
order to nid in his resurrection; and a similar 
practice for a hke purpose was followed also in 
connexion with human interments (see the texts 
in Horrack, Lamentations dIsis et de Nephthys, 
Paris, 1866; Budge, Archwologia, li, VIE, 65th 
The festivals in commemoration of the burial and 
the resurrection of Osiris at the end of the month 
Choiak are portrayed at Denderah; cf. Loret, 
Rec. de trav. rel. a CEgypt. iii. 431%, iv. QUE, 
v. Sotl.). 

In addition to the embalming of the god, we 
hear of the reconstruction of his body. This eon- 
nects itself with the erecting of his spinal column, 
and a festival in its honour was held on the 30th 
of Choiak especially at| Busiris in Lower Egypt. 
Finally, side be side with this there lingers on till 
the latest times the conception of the dismember- 
ment, in consequence of which varions parts of 
Osiris’ body remained at ditlerent places in the 
land, and continued te he venerated as relies in 
the particular temples, the so-called Serapewms, 
Upon this theory, then, there was ne such collec- 
tion of the parts of the body as is referred to hy 
Plutarch. Thus the head of the god was said to 
be preserved at Memphis, the neck at Letopolis, 
the heart at Athribis. i 


There is, however, no tixed | 


system in the matter; oecasiomuly the same parts | 


rest at different places, according to the tradition 
of the temples coneerned. Thus the head, for 
instance, Is claimed not only for Memphis but for 
Abydos, and the legs are catalovued as Divine 
relics at a plurality of sanetuaries; 1 


ar 


(4) Taken as a whole, Osiris-stuids in Egypt for 
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the prototype of the man who after a virtnous life 
must die, but who afterwards rose avein to life for 
ever, ven in early times, norevver, nn inthienee 
ou the conception of Osiris entered from the side of 
the sun-religion. This movement appears to have 
originated at Memphis, where Osiris was identi- 
tied with Sokaris, the loeal cod of the dead and of 
the sun, —in Abydos this amalgamation rarely 
meets us. ‘Phen, when the sun-worship was cen- 
tralized in Ra, the Iutter assumed the ae of 
a parallel to Osiris, The custom grew up of iden- 
titying the fate and the death of Osiris with the 
fate of the sun; and, as the old Osiris myth was 
ulso retained, duplicate dates were thus obtrined 
for the period of the year that marked the oceur- 
rence of the different events in the life of Osiris. 
For instance, the murder of Osiris fell, according 
to Papyrus Sallier iv. (19th dynasty) and Plutarch, 
upon the 17th of Athyr. Numerous other texts 
{from the Sth dynasty onwards), on the other 
hand, transfer this event to the end of the month 
Choiak, the period of the shortest days of the 
year, within which the death and the rewenera- 
tion of the sun are accomplished. It is this con- 
tamination between the Osiris and the sun-god 
myths that explains how Osiris, from eine a 
human king of divine descent, becomes a complete 
god. Thus a text of the ISth dynasty describes 
him in detailed fashion as creator ot the world 
(see above, p. 179”), although, remarkably enough, 
it contains also copious allusions to the usual 
Osiris myth, and remarks: ‘Isis the glorious, the 
avenger of her brother (Osiris), soncht him and 
rested not while she journeyed through this lind 
full of grief; she ceased not until she had foun 
him; a wind she stirred up with her feathers, a 
breeze she created with her wings ; she performed 
the panegyrics usual at burial; she raised up the 
wearied parts of hina whose heart is still (the dead 
Osiris) ; she took his seed and fashioned an heir 
for herself.’ The extraordinary method by which 
Ilorus is here generated after the death of his 
father is mentioned also in Plutarch, and meets 
us already in the Pyramid texts. This was a 
matter of faith then during the whole period of 
Egyptian histury, and is even frequently (in 
Abydos and Denderah) the subject of pictorial 
representation (ef. Wiedemann, tec. de trav. red. 
al Equpt. xx. VB4 tt). 

(c) Osiris in his lifetime had been a king on earth, 
after his death he beeame ruler in the world be- 
yond. He there passed judgment on the dead, 
to him were presented the prescribed offerings 
which were meant to procure food and drink for 
the dead. His sisters isis and Nephthys play no 
role in the world beyond. In general, Set, the 
murderer of the god, is of eourse tabooed there, 
and hence his name is avoided in sepulchral texts. 
This is carried so far that king Seti t., in the in- 
scriptions on bis tomb, in writing his own name, 
everywhere replaces the Sef by Osiris. It is true 
that alongside of the usnal tradition a wholly 
different class of conceptions is found attached to 
the god Set. In Tanis, for instance, he is regarded 
asa good god and a favourite of the sun-goed, on 
whose behalf he pierces with his lance the Apepi 
serpent—in contrast, again, to the Pheban con- 
ception, in which Set himself corresponds essen- 
tilly to the Apepi serpent. This difference is 
probably connected with the circumstance that at 
Nhebes one started from the original form of the 
Osiris myth, where Set appears as the murderer of 
Osiris; whereas, at Tanis, Set or Sutech, as god of 
the desert and of foreign parts, was amialgsunated 
with the foreign god Baal, whe was thought of as 
the sun-god, the result of which was that in this 
ronudaliout, Wily, Set saxstuned a Wholly altcred 
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Set is the jackal- god Anubis, who is generally 
presented as a son of Osiris and Nephtiys, but 
occasionally also as a son of Ra. 
and «directed the embalming of Osiris. Aceord- 
ing to the usual view, he was one of the guides of 
the dead, whom he, alternating in this function 
with Thoth, eondneted into the jnudginent-hall of 
Osiris. IJtis cult had no great vogue, whereas 
in early times a prominent part was played by 
another jackal-god Ap-nat (see above, p. 183). 
The worship of the latter had its centres at Lyco- 
polis in Upper Exypt and Lyeopolis in the Delta. 
In consequence ot this double local worship, we 
frequently hear of two gods of the same name, 
who are called, respectively, ‘Ap-nat of the sonth’ 
and ‘Ap-uat of the north,’ and, further, by a 
combination of Ap-nat with Anubis, two jJaekals 
are frequently portrayed upon steles of the dead 
as enardians of the nnder world. 

(7) The doctrine of immortality attached to the 
name of Osiris is the best known to us of all the 
Egyptian eoneeptions of the future life. To it is 
devoted the so-ealled Book of the Dead, whose 
oldest texts date from the Middle Empire (cf. 
Lepsius, Ac/teste Texte des Tudtenbuchs, Berlin, 
1867; Birch, Lgyptian Texts of the Coffin of 
Amame, London, t886; Lepsius, Denkm. i. 98 f., 
145-148; Maspero, Mém. de da Mliss. du Caire, 1. 
155f. [These texts show a great resemllance to 
the Pyramid texts which Maspero published in Les 
inseriptions des Pyrumides de Sagqgqarah, Paris, 
1894, a reprint from Jice. de trav. ret. a UEyypt., 
vols. 1ii.-xiv.]). Its period of bloom, to whieh 
belong the copies that are relatively freest from 
verbal errors and best illustrated, falls within the 
period from the tSth to the 20th dynasty (for the 
texts see Naville, Das aeqgyp. Todtenbuch der IS-20 
Dynastic, Berlin, ts86; le Page Renonf, Farsimile 
of the Papyrus of Ani, London, 1890 [2nd ed. by 
Dudee, t894-1805, with Introduetion and Transla- 
tion}; Budge, Fucsoniles of the Papyri of Hunefer, 
ete., London, 1899 [among them notably the very 
important text of the Papyrns of Nu}. Transla- 
tions have been published by le Page Renonf in 
PsBA xv. ff. [recently eontinued by Naville]; 
Budge, Fhe Look of the Dead, 3 vols., London, 
{S98 [abridged ed. under same title, London, 1901]. 
Renouf's notes are mainly on the language ; Budve 
discusses also the history of the Book of the Dead, 
with the later and the snpplementary texts). In 
later times many passazes were no longer intelli- 
gible to the scribes, who, accordingly, frequently 
Pe very faulty copies. To this category 
wlongs the Turin exemplar (emanating from thie 
Ptolemaic period) published by Lepsins, which is 
now used as the basis for eitations from the Book 
of the Dead (Lepsins, Todtenbuch der Acqypter, 
Berlin, 1842). A similar but less complete text is 
found in the Papyrns Cadet used by Champullion, 
and published in the Description d°Egyp. Ant. ii. 
72-75. Translations, mainly based on the Turin 
exemplar, have l:een published by Birch (in DBun- 
sen’s fgypt's Place in Universal History, v. 123 tl.) 
and Pierret (Le Livre des Morts, Paris, 18$1). 

Ata late period, from about B.c. 1000 onwards, 
there grew up, side by side with the Book of the 
Dead, numerous religious eompilations, based upon 
the same doctrines, and utihzing the Book itself 
as asonree. Thus we have the various Books of 
‘Breathing,’ the Book of ‘Jonrneying throngh 
Eternity, the Book of ‘May my name Hourish,’ 
and the like. (Texts of this elass have been pub- 
lished and diseussed by, amongst. others, Maspero, 
Les momies royales de Dew el-Bahari, y. SYA. ; 
cf. Bndge, Zhe Book of the Dead, S98, ii. pp. 


elxxxiii tt, [text of Nesi-Chunsu}; Horrack, Livre, 


des Respirutions, Paris} /4s77? another (text in 
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Of far more Ha nets in the future world than 


He had aided Isis | 
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| Budge, /.c. p. exev ff., publ. by Budge with the 
| Book of the Dead of Ilunefer}]; von Bergmann, 
| ‘Das Buel vom Dnrehwandeln der Ewigkeit’ in 
Sitzungsber. der Wiener Akad. 1886, p, 369% ; 
Lieblein, Le Livre Eyyptien ‘Que mon nom flea- 
| risse,’ Leipzig, t885; Vapyrus Louvre, No. 3283, 
ed. by Wiedemann in Hieratisehe Texte, Leipzig, 
_ 1879). These works help in some measure to till 
| up dacune in the eonceptions of the Book of the 

Dead. Further supplements, emanating from the 
| same eircle of ideas, are furnished by the rituals 
| for the process of embalming (Ithind Papyri, ed. 
by Bireh, London, 1863, and Bruyseh, Leipzig, 
1865; a ‘hieratie Papyrus from Vienna’ in von 
| Beremann’s Hivrutische Texte, Vienna, 1887; 
texts from Gizeh and Paris in Maspero’s Jféa. 
sur quelques papyrus du Louvre, Paris, 1875) and 
for the ceremonies at the dour of the tomb (Schia- 
varelli, Libro dei Funeradi, Turin, 1881-1890; cf. 

laspero, Et. de myth. i. 283 fl). 

These texts yield an nneommonly large number 
of notices with reference to the notions of im- 
mortality that attached to Osiris, but they eon- 
tain nothing like a systematic Osirian religion. 
This is due to the cireumstanee that from litst to 
last the Book of the Dead was a collection of 
hynins to gods and of magical formule, which 
were based npon the most diverse fundamental 
doetrines, and were nnited in a single work with- 
out any attempt being made to remove the con- 
tradietions and estallish a harmony. As time 
went on, this compilation always received fresh 
accessions in the shape of independent passages ; 
and, in addition to this, the already existing texts 
were eonstantly being expanded at every turn, 
without any regard to the harmony of the various 
doctrines expressed. 

(ec) Thus the same confusion that reigns in 
Egyptian religion in general, prevails also in the 
Book of the Dead and its supplementary texts. 
It is impossible here to illustrate this in detail; 
we must be content to sketch brielly the principal 
features of the Osirian faith, passing over all 
incidental points and particnlar deviations. 

Originally, the adherents of Osiris appear to 
have held, in aeeordance with the teaching of the 
Book of the Dead, that the dead man as a whole 
would enter upon the way to the world beyond. 
The name Osiris—and this enstom persisted 
through the whole eourse of Egyptian history— 
was then given to him, in the hope that, like the 
god Osiris, he wonld attain to immortality. In 
earlier times, so far as we know, the deceased was 
always thought of as male. 1t was only at a later 
period, after ¢. 500 B.c., that women began to have 
their sex left to them, and to be sometimes ealled 
in the funeral texts by the name Hathor instead 
of Osiris. 

As experienee proved more and more that mum- 
mies did not leave the sepulchres, a distinetion 
was drawn between the muminy (ee) and the 
Osiris; the former remained in, the coltin, the 
latter passed to the Plain of Aaln. All the 
same, however, the two were thought of as essen- 
tially identical. The mnmmy was equipped for 
the jonrney to the world beyond, the necessary 
amulets and mavieal formule were given to it, 
the tomb was so arranged that it conld serve as a 
dwelling-place of the Osiris, and olerings of food 
and drink were put in it. 

While, on the above view, the immortal part of 
the deceased, his sont as we shonld say, was an 
Osiris, thought of as with an earthly lmman form, 
in other places the soul was quite differently con- 
eeived, Bnt these divergent views were, even at 
an early, and still more fully at a later, period 
amalyamated with the Osiris conception just men- 
tioned, without /on that account being completely 
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given up. Thus it eame abont that a man was 
credited with a number of souls that pursued their 
course side by side. It was then snpposed that in 
the man’s lifetime these souls were united, while 


at death they forsook the vorpse and sought, each | 


one independently, the way to the next world. 


If they succeeded in this, and if the deceased was | 


found righteous when tried before Osiris, his sonds 
once more mnited within him and lived with him 
in the Plain of Aalu, as they had once done on 
earth. The faet that these part-souls are ber. 
rowed from originally independent doctrines, ex- 
plains how the views of their nature frequently 
clash and contradict one another, and, above all, 
how a number of attributes are ascribed to several 
of the part-sonls. Here, ayain, there is a complete 
Jack Bf any systematic harmonizing of the various 
doctrines, which must of necessity be logieally 
contradictory. Besides, it is to be remarked that 
the texts in veneral do not introduce all the yxurt- 
souls at onee, and that naw one and now another, 
aceording to place and time, came more to the 
front. The following is a list of the most in- 
portant of them, along with some notes on the 
mun sienifeanee attriluted to each of them (ef, 
Wiedemann, The cAncwent Layptien Doctrine of 
the Iinmortality of the Sout, London, 1895, and 
‘Le Livre des Morts’ in the J/nséon, xv. 40 th) :— 

Wa had the same form as the man, and corre- 
sponded to the Osiris, standing m much the same 
relation to the man as that in which the word 
stands to the thing, the name to the person, The 
kee was born with the man, and could, even during 
his lifetime, separate itself from him. to a eertain 
extent: thus Amenophis 01. honoured lis own /a 
as a vod. After a mum's death, the ke could at 
any time return into the muminy, animate it, and 
assuine the dienity of the ‘Av living in his cotlin.’ 


Yor the most part, the enlt of the dead reeognized 
in the 4e the essential personality of the decensed, 
the snerificial formule were addressed to it, the 
tomb is its house, its temple, ete, 

Be has the form of a bird, mostly with human 


head and arms. At death it takes tlight from the 
hoy, but visits it oceasionally, and brings it food 
and drink. The & itself, like the ca, also re- 
quires nourishment, being thus as little as the rest 
of the part-seuls thought of as an immaterial 
being. 

Ab or Adté is the heart. At death it leaves the 
man and goes by itself into the next world. In 
the Ilall of Judement it encounters its former 
possessor, and wives evidence, if need be, ayninst 
hin. In the event of his being pronouneed right- 
vous, it was restored to him ; in the opposite case, 
the heart was supposed to live on in the Dwelling- 
dace of Hearts. The deceased being hereft of lis 
Vea was thereby consigned to annihilation, for 
without a heart no existence was possible. This 
notion led to a peculiar practice. In the process 
of embalming, the readily decomposing heart was 
removed fromthe body. But, as neither the latter 
nor the Osiris could live without this organ, an 
artificial heart was substituted for the natural 
one. For this pmrpose they selected an amulet in 
the form of a small vase or of a searabens beetle, 
the latter symbolizing the notions of Beeoming, 
Being, and Iesurrection in general. 

Sake is the form, the envelope of the man. 

Chathit is the shadow east: by the man, which 
has an existence of its own, and is depicted as a 
black human form, or figuratively as a fan, 

Chu (ache) is xn shinine transficured soul, which 
was frequently, it may be assumed, conceived of 
in bird form. 

Sechem is the personally conceived strength and 
power of the man; occasionally rity pears 
stand also for the form of the dead § © "=~ & 
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Ren is the name of the man. As lone as this 
survived, and monuments associated with it lasted, 
as Jong as suerificial formule, whieh commenor- 
ated it, were uttered, the dead man also continned 
to live in the other world. li the Saitie period in 
particular, great importance was attached to the 
ren, the eonception of which at times coincides 
with that of the ha. 
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| Lunzone, Dizienario di mitalogia egtzia, Turin, Iss] 1ssd 
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Der altaguptiache Gutterglaube, 2 vols., Weidelberg, 1Sse-1svt 
(draws npon second-hand sources). [| Maspero, /iuder de miyth- 
alogie et darchvolazie, 4 vols., Paris, 1893-3000 (a collection of the 
extremely important articles of Maspero on yeneral questions of 
Egyptian religion, and on various religious compositions sueh 
as the Book of the Dead and of Am-duat, together with reviews 
of modern works on questions of the sume kind); cf. also the 
relevant passages in Maspero’s [Jixtotre ancienne de (Orient 
elasnique, Paris, I80h-1s09. || Wiedemann, Die feliyion der 
alien slequpter, Munster, 1800 [Eng. ed., freshly revised, and 
With illustrations, under the title ‘Relizion of the Ancient 
Egyptians,’ London, 1897]. A. WIEDEMANN 


PHILO. — 


in Lifes 
n. Works. 
iii, System of thought. 
. The general character and basis of Philo's system, 
. The origin and nature of phitosophy. 
. Philo’s theory of the universe. 
. Man as the microcosm, 
The duoetrine of God as eternal Being: (a) His exist- 
ence ; (b) His nature, arosor ; (c) His attributes. 
. The doctrine of the Divine powers : (a) existenee and 
character; (4) relation to God; (e) function, 
» The doctrine of the Loos: (a) meaning of the term; 
(») the supreme idea, (c) the Divine Loos two- 
fold; (d) God's son and image; (¢) mediator be- 
tween God and matter; (Cf) relation to Wisdoni, 
Spirit, and dugot; (g) Was the Loos a person ? 
8. The higher relations of man: (a) general relation to 
God ; (6) ethics. 
iv. Influence on Christian writers. 
Literature, 


i, LIFE.—Philo, ealled Judas, to distinguish 
him from others of the same name, was a resident, 
probably a native, of Alexandria, Born about the 
yenr B.C, 20, or perhaps a little earlier, he was an 
older contemporary of Jesus Christ ; and this fiet 
lends a peculiar interest to his writings, as reveal- 
ing the intellectual and religions position of a 
Hellenist who was at once enlightened and con- 
servative. If these writings did not directly in- 
tlhence the earliest expressions of Christian taith, 
they certainly exhibit the line of philosophical 
thonght, to some extent the phraseology, and the 
method of Seripture exegesis, to wliell that faith 
resorted when it) first appealed to the Grarco- 
Roman world as a system of theolovy. 

Little is known of Plilo’s life, He belonged to 
a wealthy and distinguished family, his brother 
enjoying Lmperial favour, and holding the high 
position of aldabarch.  Vamiliar with cultivated 
the chanriex ot, Alexandria, he did not 
achseethe asceticism which he sume: 
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times admired in others. But he led a blameless 
and studions life, amply availing himself of those 
opportunities of learning which Alexandria at that 
time afforded, with its Museum and Library, its 
eoneourse of leeturers and students, and the com- 
mingling of ideas whieh resulted from its position 
as a meeting-place of East and West. He was 
well versed im Gireek literature, especially in the 
works of the great philosophers, whom he reearded 
with admiration ; but, instead of being led by this 
admiration to despise the simple reeords of the 
Pentatench, he found whole and untarnished in 
the sacred looks of Israel the wisdom which was 
partially contained in the writings of Grveee, so 
that, with all lus width of eulture, he remained 
a devout and believing Jew. We was strongly 
attaehed to his own people. On some oceasion he 
was sent to Jerusalem to offer prayer and sacri- 
fiees ; and Jate in life, notwithstanding his aversion 
to the turbulenee and anxieties of politieal life, he 
was so moved by the brutal riots in whieh thie 
Jews were barbarously treated, that he went on 
an embassy to Calignla, in the winter of A.D. 
39-40, to seek for redress and seeurity against 
further outrage. T'rom sueh an Emperor nothing 
was to be obtained lt insult and even blows, so 
that the members of the embassy were plad to 
escape with their lives. Philo deseribes himself 
as old and grey-headed when writing an aceonnt 
of this transaction. The year of lis death is un- 
known. 

ii, Works.—Philo’s eolleeted works have ap- 
ee in several editions, of which that of Thomas 
Mangey is still the standard. ‘This edition, how- 
ever, published in 1742, is neither sutheiently com- 
plete nor sutliciently aeeurate, and will be super- 
seded by that ef Cohn and Wendland, of which 
four volumes have appeared (November 1902). A 
eonvenient editien is that of Richter, in eight 
volumes (1828-1830), containing in addition to 
Mangey’s text the treatises de Festo Cuphini and 
de Purentibus Colendis, and the books translated 
from Armenian into Latin by Aucher. [From this 
the Tauchnitz edition (1851-1853) was taken, with 
some slight alterations. 

The works fall into several groups. 1. There is 
a series of philosophical works, which are believed 
by Cohn to have been written in Philo’s early life, 
because they eontain little of his characteristie 
thonght, and scem like exereises in philosophical 
style and dialectic. The ditierenee of their ehar- 
acter from that of the other writings of Philo has 
led to suspicions of their genuineness; but Cohn 
thinks their style so specitieally Philonean that 
there ought not to be a doubt on this point. This 
Keries comprises :—1. de Incorraptibilitate Mandi. 
This has been commonly regarded as spurious, but 
its genuineness has been defended by F. Cumont 
in the Prolegomena to lis edition of the treatise 
(Berlin, 1891), and is aeeepted by Cohn. At the 
close it promises a sequel, which, linwever. has not 
been preserved. 2, Quod omnis probus liber sit, 
which, as we learn trom its opening lines, was 
preeeded by a diseourse MHept rov mavra Savor eivac 
gaihov. 3. ce Providentia, in two books, preserved 
in Armenian (with considerable frazments in Greek ), 


of which the gennineness of the first, whieh has | 


been somewhat injured in transmission, has been 
questioned. 4, Alexander, sive de eo quod rationon 
habeant bruta cmmatia, preserved in Armenian. 
The mention, in § 54, of an embassy to Nome ean- 
not refer to the embassy to Gaius, as it ovenrs not 
in a speech of Philo’s, but in the treatise of Alex- 
ander which Philo begins to read in § 10. But, 
as Colin points out, the consulship of Germanicns, 
in A.D. 12, is alluded te in § 27, so that the book 
must be later than this, but might still be a eum- 


says ‘ex juventute in hae nutritus sum diseiplina,’ 
so that he probally wrote this treatise in middle 
life. 

2, There is the great eolleetion of writings con- 
taining explanations of the Peatatcuch. This 
embraces three extensive works. 1. The large 
group of allegorical eommentaries, designed for 
educated Jews. These bezin with the treatises 
now knewn as Sacraurum Legun Alleqgorue (a title 
which onee had a more extended application), and 
dealt with the text ef Gn 2-20, eertain parts being 
eniitted for special reasons. There are several 
gaps, some of whieh were certainly, and others 
probably, filled by books which are lost. This 
gronp, following the order observed in the editions, 
ends with the two books (originally tive) de Somes. 
To this series must have belonged the two lost 
books ‘On Covenants,’ to which reference is made 
in de Mutatiwne Nominum, 6 [i. 586).~ A seeond 
book ‘On Drunkenness’ also, with the exception 
of some fragments, is lost ; and yet another treatise, 
‘On Rewards’ (founded on Gn 15'), is referred to 
as having preceded Quis rerum divinerum heres 
(1 [i. 473)). The fragment de Deo, preserved in 
Armenian, may have belonged to this group, and 
formed part of a treatise between de Mutatione 
Nominwin and de Somniis, A few pages which 
appear in Mangey (il. 265 ff) as part of a separate 
traet, de Mercede Merctricis, have heen restored by 
Cohn and Wendland to their proper place in the 
de Sucrificits Abelis et Caini, § 5, The tirst seetion 
helones to the treatise de Sacrificantebus, where 
it should be inserted between sections 4 and 5. 2. 
The explanation of portions of the Pentateneh 
in the form of question and answer. ‘This was 
intended to eover the whele Pentateueh ; but it 
is uncertain whether it was completed. Several 
books on Genesis and Exodus have been pre- 
served in an Armenian translation, and soine 
fragments in Latin and Greek. Though this 
work is shown by references to be later than 
the great group of allegorical commentaries, eer- 
tain diffieulties suggest that the two works may 
to some extent have proceeded simultaneously. 
3. An exposition of the Mosaic legislation, in 
which alleverieal explanation is sparingly used. 
The plan of this series is elearly deserihed 
by Philo himself in the opening of the treatise 
de Pramiis et Penis. It dealt lirst with the 
account of the Creation, then with history, and 
lastly with laws, the following treatises being a 
supplement. It is clear, therefore, that the traet 
de Mandi Opificio, which oceupies the tirst place 
in the editions, formed the beginning of this group. 
This indeed foreshadows the general plan, and is 
expressly referred to as ‘the former composition’ 
in the opening of the treatise de Abrahamo, which 
introduces the second division. The object of this 
division was te illustrate the exeellence of the laws 
through typical examples. The essays on Lsaac 
and Jaeob are lost; and the three looks on the 
Life of Moses co net belong to the series. Tie 
traet on doseph is suceeeded by one ‘On the 
Decalogue,’ and this again by four books on 
‘Special Laws.’ The first of these has been broken 
up into several distinct treatises, beginning with 
that ‘On Cirenmeision,’ and the seeond and feurth 
hooks also comprise treatises with distinct titles. 
The essays on Fortitude, Philanthropy, and 1’eni- 
tence form a kind of appendix, and the werk is 
completed by a dissertation on Rewards and Pun- 
ishments, and on Curses. 

3. There are several historical treatises, which 
were complete in themselves. 1. de Vita Mosts, 
orivinally in two, but now arranged in three books, 

*The first number refers to the section in Richter and 
Tauchnitz; the subsequent figures to the volume and page of 


paratively early werk. | Vlilo,! bowever,/in%%§) 73, \/ Mangey 
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2. A work called ‘Tro@erixsd, of which only frag- 
ments have been preserved. This is perhaps the 
same as—3. The Apolovy for the Jews, from which 
Susebius extracted an aecount of the Essenes 
(Prap. Ee. vii. 11), and to which perhaps belonged 


the de Vita Contemplativa, containing an account | 


of the Therapeutie. The genuineness of the Intter 
has been sharply disputed by Lueius and others, 
and ably defended especially by Massebieau and 
Conybeare (the former in the Reewe de UHistoire 
des Licligions, xvi. (ISST7] pp. 70th, 284th; the 
latter in his edition of the treatise, 1895. There 
are some valuable remarks also in’ Edersheim's 
article on Philo in Sinith and Wace’s Dictionary 
of Christian Buygraphy, iv. 368 1¥., and some of the 
principal objections are considered in a review of 
Conybeare in the Jewish Quarterly Review, 1896, 
}. 155th). 4. te Flaccwa. § Legatio ad Guium, 
whieh survives out of five hooks Ilepi aperav, de- 
scribing the persecutions of the Jews, and the sad 
fate of the persecutors. 

The editions eontain also certain works, the 
spuriousness of which is generally admitted: de 
Mundo; and, in Armenian, de Sampsone and de 
Jona, 

For fuller information and referenees, see the 
excellent section on the writings of Philo in 
Schiirer’s GJ V3 iii. 487 If. The above elassitication 
isin the main that suggested by Ewald (GV? vi. 
20411.), who, hiowever, regnrds the Life of Moses 
as an introduction to group 2 (3), and plaees the 
leading groups in a different order. We have 
followed the careful elassification of Cohn (‘ Eiatei- 
lung und Chronologie der Schriften Philos,’ pub- 
lished in 2’/edofogus, Zeitschr. fur das elassische 
Alterthum: Supplementband vi. Meft 3, 1869). 
A similar elassitication, though somewhat difler- 
ently arranged, is given, with other interesting 
matter, in an earher artiele by Cohn, on ‘The 
latest Researehes on Vhilo of Alexandria’ in the 
Jewish Quarterly Review, v. (Oct. 1842] pp. 24-50. 

ii, SVSTEM OF THrovanyr.—l. The general char- 
acter and basis of Phito’s system.—The peeuliarities 
of Philo’s thought are largely due to the iniluenee 
of his time and place. In Alexandria, tireek et 
osophy and Oriental mysticism met and mingled ; 
and while the former, in its decline into seepticism, 
sought tor support in eclectie schemes or in positive 
revelation, the latter endeavoured to justify itself 
before the world of thought by clothing its ideas 
in the language of philosophy. dews, living in the 
midst of intellectual enJture, and deeply versed in 
the finest portions of Greek literature, eould no 
longer be satistied with the erude ideas of their 
forefathers, and it heeame necessary toa show that 
their ancestral religion was in harmony with the 
highest philosophy. Of those who made. this 
attempt Vhilo was by far the most eminent, and 
his writings possess a singular interest for the 
Christian student, not only as revealing an in- 
strnetive phase of human thoneht, but on aecount 
of the inthienee whieh they exercised, directly and 
indirectly, on the theolovy of the Church. He 
ented in himself the two tendencies which were 
seeking for reeonciliation; for he was at onee a 
religions man, full of devout feeling and moral 
enthusiasm, and, although his philosophy was 
largely borrowed, distinguished by no small) share 
of specnlative faculty. Of the truth and Divine 
authority of the Jewish religion he was profoundly 
convinced, THis system avowedly rested npon the 
Scriptures, which were inspired in the minutest 
details. The prophets speak nothing of their own, 
but only what the Divine Spirit sugeests, while 
the voluntary powers are in suspense. This eon- 
dition, transcending the ordinary operations of the 
will, is open to good and wisé prety AGYDIMATG dogs! 
not hesitate to speak of his own’ enjoyment of Ite 
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(de Migrat. Abr, 7 [i. 441)). Moses, however, was 
the supreme prophet, as well as king, legislator, 
and high priest ; and his law remained, among the 
Vieissitudes of States, unchangeable and eternal, 
Nevertheless, Philo did not resort to the Hebrew 
Seriptures, but, accepting the current story of the 
miraculous origin of the LAX, he assumed that 
the Hebrew and Greek were one and the same both 
in the facts and in the words. But, though he was 
realy to attach the utmost importance to a letter 
or even te an accent, he is not remarkable for the 
eorreetness of his citations. This subject has been 
investivated by Siexfried, who arrives at the fol- 
lowing resnits:—A large part of Vhilo’s citations 
eonsists of paraphrases from memory; in many 
instances the citation and the interpretation are 
so blended that 2 complete separation 1s impossible ; 
there are many examples of double citation, one 
agreeing with the LXA, the other deviating from 
it; many of jis deviations are found in single 
manuseripts of the LAX; others are explicable 
from the Jlebrew text ; some instances oeenr which 
point to a Hebrew text dificrent from the Masso- 
retie ; and others indicate an attempt to improve 
the Greek. Passages also oecur in which Philo 
bases an interpretation on an expression whieh 1s 
not found in our text of the LXX. And, tinally, 
some variations must be ascribed to errors of traa- 
scribers. (See Siegfried’s Philo von stlecandria als 
Austeger des Alten Testaments, 1875, p. 162, where 
he sums np the results of three artieles in Hilven- 
feld’s Zeitschr. f. iiss. Theol. S873. See also Dr. 
HW. E. Ryle’s Philo and Holy Scripture: or the 
Quotations of Philo from the Roots of the UT, 
1895, where the subject is carefully treated in the 
Introduetion, § i1.; and two articles in the JOR, 
v. (Jan. 1893} pp. 246-280, and vin. (Oct. 1895) pp. 
88-122, ‘On the Philonean Text of the Septu- 
agint,’ so far as it may be gathered from the 
Armenian version of the Qucestiones et Respon- 
stones, by F, C. Conybeare, who surmises that 
‘Philo, at diflerent tines, and in writiar his dif- 
ferent works, used ditlerent texts of the LAN’; 
which would not be surprising, as the text must 
by that time have swarmed with variants). His 
canon must have been substantially the same as 
that which is now recogaized, thongh there is ne 
dircet proof that he aceepted Ruth, Esther, Ecele- 
siastes, Sone of Songs, Lamentations, Ezekiel, or 
Daniel. (See the subject fully ¢reated in’ Dr. 
Ryle’s work, Introduction, §i. This volume con- 
tains also the text of Vhilo’s quotations from 
Seriptare). 

Notwithstanding his apparent narrowness of 
view and rigid seripturalism, Philo was tar from 
limiting his sympathies to the Jewish nation. The 
man who eontormed to the Law was, he conceived, 
aeitizen of the world. He himself attended the 
theatre as well as lectures on plulosophy, and was 
a shrewd observer of the habits and emotions of 
men. But philosophy could not satisfy him ; for, 
owing to the difliculty of its problems, it) was 
broken up iato conflicting schools, and, while he 
fonud in all the great seets certain elements of 
Divine truth, he took the teaching of Moses with 
him as a clue to cuide him amidst their contending 
thoughts. Tle was not, however, content with 
earrying the great monotheistic faith and noble 
moral principles of Judaism into the disputes of 
the leeture-room ; he believed that Moses had antt- 
eipated the philosophers, and that the sublimest 
speculations of Greece Jay embedded in the Ven- 
tateuch, But how was it possible te find the 
philosophy of Plato or of the Stoics in the simple 
tales of Genesis? By the method of allegorical 


interpretation, which had already beea applied by 
sonfe JoP the ephilosopheéts, and especially by the 
Stores, to theancient mythology, and which Vhilo 
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seriously adopted in order to rescue the wisdom of 
Scripture, lf anythine in the venerated records 
appeared on the surface to be childish and absurd ; 
if any statement was made which appeared dero- 
gatory to God; if there was something contra- 
dictory, or a representation which was contrary 
to known fact,—any of these eases was in itself an 
indieation of some hidden meaning whieh was 
worthy of a Divine author; and so a method of 


exegesis which must seem to us false and arbitrary | 


grew out of the exigencies of the time, and was 
reduced to a kind of rule among the interpreters 
of Scripture. The rules whieh are followed by 
Philo are carefully elassitied by Siegfried in the 
above-mentioned work (p. 168th); ana it is evident 
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who alone is real Being. Philosophy, aceordingly, 
concerned itself with the whole nature of things, 
visible and invisible, and with the regulation of 
conduct, its end being wisdom, which consisted in 
the knowledge of Divine and Jiuman things and 
their causes. The incentive to it was found in 
the hope of blessedness (evdacuovia). Before enter- 
ing on so serions a pursuit, it Was necessary to 
have a good moral and intelleetual education, and 
to master the preparatory or ‘encyclical’ studies— 
grammar, veometry, and rhetoric. Philosophy 


(itself had been divided inte physies, ethics, and 


that allegorieal interpretation, however absurd and | 
fantastic it must appear to us, was not Jeft wholly | 


to individual caprice, but followed certain definite 
lines which were considered as established among 
the students of allegory. Several of these canons, 
thongh ditlereatly applied, are found in the Ha- 
gadic interpretation of Palestine; but this con- 
hexion may be due less to Phile’s knowledge of 
Rabbinical methods than to the general tendencies 
of thought which characterized the age. While 
thus holding that almost everything in the Penta- 
teuch was related legorically, Philo did not rejeet 
the hteral meaning of that which seemed intrin- 
sically credible or reasonable ; and he insists that 
the eeremonial laws, though possessing a spiritual 
siunificance, must be observed according to the 
letter. Many things, however, especially anthro- 
pomorphie expressions, could be understoud only 
allesorically ; and here we may observe that no 
distinction 1s drawn between allegorical and simply 
figurative lanenave. VPhilo’s mode of treatment, 
being that of a eommentator rather than a thinker, 
leaves no rvom for a systematie exposition of the 
problems of philosophy, and his theory of the 
universe nmst be gathered and pieced tovether 
from an inmense number of uneonnected passages. 
His style, thongh flowing and ornate, is often 
tedious, and the modern reader grows weary of 
interpretations which destroy the living beauty 
of the original text, and make the patriarehs the 
puppets of Alexandrian speculation. Yet the 
patient student may find many a golden saying, 
and perceive that Plilo’s rambling disquisitions 
are honnd to one another by a thread of coherent 
thonelt. 

From what has been already said, it is evident 
that for a proper understanding of Philo some 
knowledge of Greek philosophy, especially of the 
Platonie doctrine of ideas and of the Stoical 
doctrine of the Logos, must be presupposed, This 
the reader mnst necessarily seek elsewhere. The 
Old Testament, too, prepared the way both for the 
main problem of philosophy and for the special 
mode of solving it. The problem may be thus 
stated: How was the transcendent and infinite 
Spint to be brought into eonnexion with the 
material universe and with the souls of men? 
An answer was partly suggested by the doctrine 


of angels, and by the poetical personification of | 


Wisdom, while ‘the word of the Lord,’ frequently 
translated Xéoyos, furnished the very expression 
which Heraclitus and the Stoies Irad seleeted to 
denote the all-pervasive reason of the cosmos, and 
so provided a scriptural basis for the specula- 
tions of the thinker. 

2. The origin and nature of philosophy. — 
According to Philo, philosophy originated in the 
contemplation of the cosmos, especially of the 
orderly movements of the heavens; but, as this 
suggested problems which seemed to liim insoluble, 
he turned to the study of human nature, which 
ernitted a eloser and more fruitfu) examination. 


hus he was led to the nnivérsal ‘Mmid, to! Him | city; showed that there were powers by which the 


logic. Of these Philo assigns the lowest place to 
lozic, and entertains a very poor opinion of physies 
or cosmology, as presenting nothing higher than 
fruitless conjecture. To ethies, which includes 
theology, or the knowledge of tiod, is assigned the 
highest and only worthy position. 

3. Philo's theory of the universe.—Notwithstand- 
ing his depreciation of physics, Philo believed that 
the invisible could be entered only through the 
door of the visible cosmos, and he was fairly 
familiar with the seience of his day. In order to 
understand some of his speenlations, it is necessary 
to know in what sort of universe he eonceived 
himself to be living. The earth, apparently re- 
garded as spherieal, was its fixed centre, and 


around it extended the heavens in_ snecessive 
spheres. Enclosing all was the vast sphere of the 


fixed stars, with its daily revolution from east to 
west. Within this were the seven spheres of the 
planets, the Sun oceupying the centre; above it 
Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars; below it Mercury, 
Venus, and the Moon. This arranvement was 
symbolized by the golden eandlestick. Matter 
was divided into four elements—fire, air, earth, and 
water, the dpyds Te xai duvauers of the cosinos. The 
air extended from the earth to the lunar sphere, 
beyond which was the ether, the salutary form of 
fire, as distinguished from tle useful but destrue- 
tive form with which we are familiar on the 
earth. The various objects of nature which admit 
uf classification were constituted by a process of 
rational diflerentiation. First, things were divided 
into animate and inanimate. The latter com- 
prised things which remained unaltered, through 
the possession of ‘habit’ (és), and things which 
had the higher property of ‘nature’ (votes), in- 
volving nutrition, change, and growth. The 
animated kingdom, divided into rational and irra- 
tional, was distinguished by the presence of soul 
(Yex7), which rose above dvois by having the 
attributes of perception, mental representation, 
and impulse. To these, rational beings add reason 
and free preferential power. Air, oy wvetua, was 
the element whieh constituted habit, nature, and 
soul. The air, the life-giving element, must be 
full of living beings, and therefore was peopled by 
invisible and inmmortal souls. It seemed impious 
to suppose that the stars were only fery masses 
of earth. They were unmixed and Divine souls, 
‘manifest and perceptible gods.’ 

This survey of the phenomenal world led to 
many important questions, the answers to whieh 
must be briefly given. The universe, notwith- 
standing the multiplieity of its phenomena, was 
proved both by monotheistie faith and by panthe- 
istic plilosophy to be one, all its parts being 
mutually related, and each object depending for 
its perfection upon its place and funetion in the 
entire system. The heavenly bodies, besides shed- 
ding down light upon the earth, gave indications 
of future events throngh eclipses and other celes- 
tia] oeeurrences; but Philo rejeeted the Chaldwan 
astrology, as deifying fate and destroying human 
responsibility. This unity, whieh presented the 
mniverse to the eye_of reason as a well - ordered 
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stretching from eentre to circumference, and form- 
inv a bend that conhl not be broken. 1 was 


greatest Creator, nist be itself pertect, that is to 
say, complete in itself, and not depending on any- 
thing extraneous for the supply of its wants. Its 
perfection proved that it was the only cosmos ; for 
it could not be eee! uidess the whole substance 
of the elements 

and the Creator, being one, made it resemble him- 
self in solitude, To the question whether the 
cosmos was self-existent and eternal a Jew could 
give ut one answer: there was a time when thie 
universe was not. That which is eternal is im- 
mutable ; and therefore the universe, which is con- 
stantly changing, must have come into existenee. 
Its venesis, however, did not take place in time ; 
for time began with the interval of days and nights, 
and the six days of creation denote not a chrono- 
Joie succession, but an order in thought. Never- 
theless, as the cosmos came into existence, Philo ts 
driven inte the expression, ‘there was once a time 
when it was not’ (Jee. Orae. 12 [it 190). The 
archetype of time 1s eternity, in which nothing is 
either past or future, but onty present. The 
genesis of the world was, according to a philo- 
sophical maxi, the beginning of its corruption ; 
but the natural process might be stayed by the 
providence of the Creator, and thus Philo was able 
to believe that the entire cosmos endures for ever, 
But, while he admitted the dependence of the 
universe en an eternal and transcendent Cause, 
he was not a monist. The fonr elements pointed 
to something prior to themselves, ef which they 
were dillerentiated forms. This was matter (olcia 
or iAn). Tt was conceived as the necessary sub- 
stratum of the forms impressed upon it by reason, 
aud as therefore in itself wholly destitute of 
rational distinetions. It was accordingly deseribed 
by negative predieates, dros, draxros, ayuyos, 
Guoppos, aveideos, aoxnuatioros, artnrwros, danuos, 
Grecpos, m\nuuedns, dvwuaros, dvioos, vexpos. Matter 
was thus enly the passive condition of the exercise 
of eflicient causality. Its existence was postulated 
by a necessity of thought; fer causality involved 
four things—the agent, the material, the instru- 
ment, and the end in view. Matter being thus 
the condition of the eflicient causality of God, was 
itself uneansed and eternal, Nevertheless, Philo 
does net seem quite at home with dualism, for he 
nowhere explicitly asserts the eternity of matter, 
and he vecasionally uses expressions which, on a 
cursory perusal, seem inconsistent with it, but on 
more eareful consideration appear not to be se. 
Again, he was not a dualist in the sense of accept- 
ing an eternal principle of evil, Dead matter could 
not be an ellicient cause of imperfection, or Timit 
the agency of God. Passages are, however, cited 
whieh establish Pinlo’s belief that the created 
universe limited in some way the Now of Divine 
power. ‘This limitation was due, net to the oppo- 
sition ef matter but to the very fact ef creation, 
for the phenomenal is necessarily contrasted 


could not be a full expression of Eternal Being. 
And, again, the parts of the universe were, in the 
original desiun of God, arranged in an aseending 
scale, and so could experience Divine benefits 
only in proportion to the eapacity of their being. 
These eonsiderations sufliciently explain Vlije’s 
language, without attributing to matter a causality 
which is expressly denied. 

4. Man as the microvosm.—F¥rem the macroeosm 
we pass to the microcosm, man, considering him at 
resent simply as a natural object. He combines 


md been used up in its produetion, | 


assumed that this universe, being the work of the | 


with that whieh is not phenomenal, and therefore | 
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several parts were united, and an everlasting law, | ANoyexH and deavonrix}, It is accordingly from the 


study of min that we derive our knowledge of 
God; for the higher principle in man corresponds 
with the supreme dina in the cosmos, Man, 
then, is aduad, composed of body and soul. The 
hody is made out of the same four elements as the 
rest of the material world. Soulis distinguished by 
the possession of afls@nois, whieh, being an efoects, 
introduces things to the mind through the five 
channels of sensation, which are sigmited by the 


| creation of animals on the fifth day ; of gavracia, 


whieh is an impression (rémwats) left in the soul by 
what the senses have communieated ; and impulse 
{opu4), Which has the two forms of desire and 
aversion. ‘The human soul, however, is twofold, 
and, in addition to the lower part which it shares 
with the annuals, has the higher prineiple of 
reason. The lower part of the soul, the vital 
principle, consists of blood, or, more properly, of 
air whieh is mixed with blood, and exrried by it to 
every part of the body. Like the sphere of the 
planets, it has seven parts or natures, These are 
the five senses, speech, and the facnity of repro- 
duction. Being material, it is mortal. The higher 
principle is regularly spoken of as vods. The pos- 
session of vois in a qualified sense is indeed some- 
times extended to the Tower animals; but this 
vacilation in the use of language does not neces- 
sarily indicate any contradiction in Philo’s thought. 
The rational principle, in its highest sense, was 
distinetive of man, and in him it was the sover- 
eign part (7d qyeuovexdv), Several able interpreters 
believe that Philo derived the substanee of the 
rational soul from the ether, and te that extent 
Was a materialist, although he sometimes wavers. 
A remarkable passage seems deeisive. He alleges 
that we cannot know the substanee (ovgia) of mind, 
and nevert ieless asserts parenthetically, as thoneh 
this one point were certain, @\N od} goa, dowuarov 
dé Nexréov (de Somn. i. 6 (i. 625)). To resolve his 
doubts he appeals te the statement of Moses, 
‘God breathed inte his faee a spirit of life,’ mean- 
ing by spirit ‘not air in motion, but a certain 
stamp and character of Divine power’? (Quod det. 
pot. ins, 22, 23 (i. 207)). Aecordingly, the sub- 
stance of the higher soul is ‘Divine spirit’ (de 
Concup. 1 (ii. 356)), ‘derived from nothing at all 
that is originated, but from the Father and Sover- 
eign of the universe’ (de Wendi Op. 46 (i. 32)). 
It ix accordingly rijs uaxapias Picews éxuaryeiov 7) 
admicracua  amavyacua (tb. 5) (i. 35)). In one of 
the passages which are thought to contradict this 
view he is simply stating the opinions of others ; 
one or two more admit of an interpretation which 
is consistent with his more clearly expressed view ; 
and in the remainder the word ‘cthereal’ may 
readily be understood figuratively of a pure and 
heavenly origin. Philo is a rhetorical writer; and 
his highly wrought Janynage must frequently be 
interpreted by reference to his more carefnl and 
exact Statements. The immaterial soul was by its 
nature inerapable of division, and aceerdingly cor- 
responded with the unbreken sphere of the fixed 
stars, and so eompleted the analogy between the 
Mnicrocestnos and the macrecosmos, It belonyed 
to the tribe of seuls who peopled the air. These 
fell into two divisions ; some, endowed with a more 
Divine constitution, living close to the ether; 
others deseending into mortal bodies. The former 
were ealled by Moses angels, as bearing messages 
between God and man. The desire of the latter 
to descend into bedies is not clearly explained, and 
seems to imply an original moral distinction among 
souls, The souls of the wise, indeed, may have 
come to increase their experience and wisdom ; Iut 
others abandoned wisdom, and were swept away 


in himself the powers which we hayegalreadyrens | by the -eartuy torrgnt in either case, however, 
countered, éx7ex}, puTexH, Puxedjy aod ulds. to these’) ‘the soul was Mtrinsdallydmimertal. 
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We must now view the soul in its temporary 


connexion with the body. Its seat is the heart or 
brain, more probably the brain, which is so clesely 
eonneeted with the senses, There it acts as a 
‘ood’ of the irrational part (Zeg. All. i. 13 [i. 51)), 
throuch whieh, though itself incapable of sever- 
anee, it is wholly diffused. This diffusion is 
etieeted by means of the «duetile powers, whieh, 
without rupture, not only pervade the body but 
extend far beyond it, reaching even tu God Him- 
self. The analogy for this extension of an in- 
separable monad confined to one sma]l portion of 
spaee is found in the sun, which, without leaving 
its plaee, sends its rays into every part of the 
eosmos (de Somn.i. 14 [i. 632]). These powers, how- 
ever, are not dependent ou the soul that has them, 
but are in their nature imperishable, so that the 
individual mind only has its share of those spiritual 
essenees whieh belong equally to eonntless others. 
Beyond the division into rational and irrational, 
Philo does not venture on any systematie elassi- 
fication, though numerous powers are casually 
allnded to. We must eonfine our attention to 
the most important. Man alone, upon earth, has 
leen endowed with freedom and the power of 
voluntary choiee between good and evil, and is 
therefore justly subject to praise and blame (the 
most important passage is Quod Deus imamut, 10 
[i. 279 f.}). He alone is capable of sin, for higher 
beings are above the reaeh of temptations, and the 
animals, being subject to necessity, are below it. 
It is nut inconsistent with the ower of ehoice 
between alternatives that God is represented as 
the sole originating Canse; but one fragment 
pushes this so far as to he inconsistent with the 
weneral doctrine, the writer’s mind being for the 


time overwhelmed ly his sense of the nothingness | 


of the ereature (see J. Nendel Harris, Fragnents 
of Philo Judeus, p. 8). The logos is another 
faculty which raises man above the brute. Iere 
Philo, except in his seriptural allegories, simply 
follows the Greek philosophers. The logos is two- 
fuld : 6 évdid@eros, 6 xara Sidvoiay Adyos, by virtue of 
whieh we are rational ; and 6 mpodopixds, OF 6 Kara 
mpopopay, OF 0 yeywrws Ad-yos, Whereby we are able to 
eonverse. ‘Tbe latter is the interpreter (épunveds) 
of the mind, and therefore onglit to be eultivated, 
so as to do justice to the thought. The virtues of 
the double logos were symbolized by the Urim and 
Thummim (d7\woes and ad%Geca) on the breastplate 
of the high priest. The sourees of knowledge are 
sensible pereeption and reason, The former brings 
the mind into connexion with the material world, 
and is the starting-point of al] our knowledge ; for 
the intuitive apprehension of the intelligible cosmos 
arises only on oecasion of some sensible expert- 
ence, as space is apprehended from the pereeption 


of bodies at rest, and time from perceiving hodies | 


in motion. Nevertheless noiimena sline by their 
own light, and in their higher forms reveal them- 
selves only to the pure. Knowledge, however, 
which depended simply on the natural faeulties, 
Was insecure. As a rule, things were known only 
by comparison with their opposites, and that which 
required something else to support it could not be 
depended on. The formula ot seeptieism, that it 
is safest to suspend one’s judgement (é7éxev), is 
advocated in a Jong passige, in which the errors of 
the senses and the conthecting views of men are 
dwelt upon (de Lbrict. 41-49 [i. 353-388]). Through 
the varying opinions of the philosophers, there- 
fore, Philo took for his unerring guide the laws 
and customs divinely eommunicated to the Jews. 
5. The doctrine of God as eternal Being.—(a) 
The belief in the existence of one supreme God was 
fundamental in the Jewish religion. In the world 
of speenlation, however, this. was ophored by_athe- 
istie and pantheistic hypotheses, and it was there-/ 
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fore neeessary to support the belief by philosophical 
arguinents. The microcosni, man, sugested the 
true solution of the problems presented by the 
macrocesm. As the visible body was presided 
over by the invisible mind, so the universe whieh 
enyages our Yision must be held together and 
governed by an unseen sovereign. This conclu- 
sion is eontirmed by the evidence of design and 
harmony in the objeets around us. The cosmos 
has all the appearance of being a work of art, and 
consequently eannot be itself o mparos Aeds, but 
miust Ware proceeded from an intelligent and provi- 
dential ariilicer, Again, the universe, as we have 
secn, Lore the marks of transienee and dependence, 
and so pointed to a mpdrov or mpecBvrarov airtov, 
which eould be none other than snpreme Reason 
or Mind (6 rév 6\wv vois), which alone eould pro- 
duee a world that hore everywhere the nnpress of 
rational thought. But the highest mode of ap- 
proaching God was by religious intuition. The 
world was only a shadow, whieh left men subject 
to eonjecture; but God shone hy His own light, 
revealing Himself to the eyes of the soul, and 
imprinting immortal thoughts upon the mind, 
This intuition is not universal. Ht reqnires soli- 
tude, detachment from earthly cares, and freedom 
from the sway of the senses. Self -knowledce, 
leading to self-despair, opened the way for this 
diviner knowledge; and he who had despaired of 
himself knew the Self-existent. Aceordingly, the 
apprehension of God not only varied m ditterent 
persons, but in the same person ehanged with 
changing moods. 

(6) Jn forming an opinion cbout the Divine 
nature we are neeessarily hampered hy the Hmi- 
tations of our own conseiousness. he human 
analogy evidently fails in a fundamental] point. 
Man is a derived being, placed in a world which 
le has not created, While God is the underived 
Creator of the universe. He is not only without 
the human form, but withont human_ passions. 
The highest truth is expressed by the statement 
that ‘God is not as man’ (Nn 23!%), and it is only 
for purposes of admonition that He is said to be 
‘as man’ (Dt b*'), and to have bodily organs, and 
sueli passions as enmity and wrath. This thought 
is frequently insisted on. The two most instructive 
passages are de Sacr. Ab. et Caini, 28-30 [i. 18l- 
Is3], and Quod Deus tinmut, 11-14 [i, 280-283], 
The former, explaining the necessary use of an- 
thropomorphie language on account of our weak- 
ness, suns up in these words; agedeis ofv, & puxy, 
wav yevntov Oynrov peTtaBrAnTdov BEBnAov amd évvolas 
THs mepi Geb tov ayevnrov Kal adp@Odaprov nai arpémrov 
Kai dyiov kai pdvov paxapiov, The higher faculties 
in men, however, reason and the preferential free- 
dom of the will, were peculiar to them among 
created beings, and must be regarded as essenti- 
ally Divine; suo that we may regard God as free, 
self-determining, ever aetive Mind (6 rod ravrés 
vots), possessed of 16 atrefovowov xpdros, even Ilis 
benelicence being ascribed, not to His inability to 
do evil, bnt to His preferenee for the gvod (de 
Plantat. Noe, 20 [i. 342]. 

When we seek to pass heyond this description, 
and inquire into the essence of God, we are met with 
blank mystery. The essenee of the human mind 
is impenetrable, mueh more that of God, so that 
we ean know only that He is, not what He is: o 6’ 
dpa of5é TH ve KaTadnTTos bt pH KaTa TO eivat pdvor* 
Umapsis yap éc6' Av xarahapBdavonev adrod, ray dé ye 
xwpis Urdpiews obdéy (Quod Deus stt tiamut, 13 [i. 
282]). Aceordingly, He is in the strictest sense 
without a name. There are, indeed, numerous 
appellations which serve to denote Him, and He 
is ealled in Seripture xupiw dvduare o dv (de Abr. 
24 [ii 10)); lut, these do not reveal Ilis essenee, 
‘su as to Communicate a perfect knowledge of what 
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Ne is. In spite of this opinion, Philo eonstantly 
assumes that we have a very extensive knowledge 
of Giod, and it is generally supposed that his whole 
doctrine Is involved in hopeless contradiction, This, 
however, may be resolved by a strict attention to 
the meaning of words. According to Philo, Gad 
isa sliuple uncompounded unity. But, when we 
speak ot Him as rational, good, powerful, we 
violate His unity, and represent Tlim = as mani- 
fold, ‘This is due to the imperfection of our 
thought, which cannet atiiprelantl the essence 
in which these things are one, but can notice 
only the ditterent etleets of the Divine causality 
in the manifoldness of nature. Asn a simple 
essence, Grud is without qualities (Gros, u word 
Which expresses not, as is often said, the rbsence 
of attributes, but the impossibility of classitica- 
tion) trod is not a sort of God, or a sort of 
anything, but is alone in is incomprehensible 
perfection, How, then, are we to regard His 
attributes? A man is good by partaking of 
yoodness, Which. as it may be shared by others, 
niakes the man u particular surt of man. (rod, 
however, is not good by partaking of goodness, 
as though it were something extraneous to Him- 
self. Croodness and all such attributes are among 
the idérnres of Good; and if other beings may be 
classitied as goo, it is only because they partici- 
pate in the ivine essence, in the eternal and 
urchetypal ideas which the fulness of God ex- 
hausts and transcends. Oddév ydp dort trav Kaddv, 
5 wn Weov re xai detoy (de Sacer, Ab, ct Caini, V7 [i. 
174))3 wAHpns 6 ayabay rerelwy, waddAov Se, ef xpy 7d 
a\ndés etreiv, alrds Ov 7d ayabsv, bs otpayy xai y7 
7a Kara pépos GuSpioey ayaa (de Septen. 5 (ii. 280]); 
6 TOv SAwy vols EsTiv citecxp:véoraros Kal dxpaidyectaros, 
xpelrtwy i) apern xal xpelrruv 7 émiorhun cal xpelrrwy 
@ avrd ro ayaddv wal auto 7d xadrby (de Mundi Op. 2 
fo 2): 

(c) There is, then, no contradiction in ascribing 
attributes to Wim whose uncompounded essence is 
so inscrutable. He is eternal, ineorruptible, and 
immutable, and thus dillerentiated in the most 
absolute way from every thing ereated. Hence He 
is not only the one only God, but He is the indi- 
Visible, archetypal unity, without parts or mem- 
bers. He is invisible, exeept as spiritual light 
revealing itself to the soul. He is omnipresent, 
and ‘has filled the cosmos with Himself’ (de 
Post. Cain. 5 [i. 229)), having stretched his powers 
through the earth and sky, so as to leave no part 
empty. being independent of place, He is at 
once everywhere and nowhere, and all terms of 
motion, like up and down, are inapplicable, exeept 
hisuratively, to trod in’ His essence (7@ xara 76 eivat 
dew ; see especially Conf. Ling. 27 (1. 425)). He is 


equally independent of time, which belonys only to | 


the phenomenal world. Every thing being thus 
present to Ilis view, lle is onmiseient, and no man 
ean hide himself from Him. As sole etlicient 
Cause, He is omnipotent. Ne is also perfect, that 
is, complete in Tlimself, so that nothing could add 
to the fulness from which all thines come ; and, 
regarded as pure Being, He is out of all relation (74 
yap bv, n tv €oriv, ovxi Tov mpds tt), but some of His 
powers are, as it were, relative (weaved mpds re); a 
phrase which implies that, though they are de- 
seribed by relative terms, their character is not 
altered by the relation, but they impart all and re- 
veive nothing (see de Mut. Nom. 4 [i 582)). Philo 
habitually teaches that God has no participation 
in evil, and is the source only of good. With hin 
are of Oncavpol piywy ayabav (de Fuga et Invent. 15 
[i. 557)). 


contradicted, elci yap wsrep aya0dv otrw cal Kaxdy 
mapa ry Sew Inoarpol (Ley. Aft. iii. 34 [i. 1S) 
This may illustrate the kind of) iutongistedey"into 
which Vhilo is betrayed by hisalegerfeal interpre: 


In one passage, however, this is verbally | 
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tation of diflerent passages; Iut here the contra- 
diction is relieved hy the consideration that in one 
| passage he is dealing with moral evil, and in the 
other with Divine punishments. When we add 
“thn God enjoys perfect blessedness and uninter- 
rupted pence, we ere completed this preliminary 
survey of THis attributes, 
And now a profound question arises which 
philosophy was bold enough to answer. Why did 
a Deing so perfect, and in need of nothing, create 
the universe? Because Ue was coed and neuniti- 
eent, and did not grudge to matter a share of Lis 
own best nature; and in thus bestowing Iis favours 
He aeted from His own sule initiative, oddevi dé 
wapak\iTw—ris yap fv érepos ;—pmovw 6€ avTw xpnoa- 
pevos (de Mundi Op, 5, 6 (i. 5)), Prom the same 
source springs His providential care, with wlieh 
He pours forth the abundant riches of Ilis favours, 
blessing the imperfect, and pitying the unworthy. 
tut Has mercies are measured ont in due proper- 
tion, for not even the whole world could contain 
them in their purity. Every doctrine of Providence, 
however, is required to account for the existence 
of pain and of moral evil. The questions thus 
sigeested are discussed by Philu in his treatise 
on Vrovidence, where he vives the usual philoso- 
phical answers, on whieh it is unnecessary to 
linger, We must pass to the more characteristic 
problem, How are we to reeoncile the absulute 
simplicity and unity of tred with His manifold 
activity in the world of phenomena ? 

Ob. Lhe doctrine of the Divine powers.—(a) Their 
existence and character.— When- we survey this 
world and observe the mutual relation of its 
several parts, we are driven to the conviction 
that it ix one system, and therefore that it is 
held together by a pervasive and enduring power. 
mut this power is manifested in a vast variety of 
objects, which embody distinct ideas or rational 
forms; and nothing but the presence of a eompel- 
ling furee can prevent them from sinking: back into 
wnorphous uiatter. We are therefore constrained 
in thought to recognize a multitude of powers, such 
asx habitual, vital, rational. trod beimyg the only 
clicient Cause, these powers must be Divine, and 
so constitute the link between God and matter. 
They belong therefore tu the Divine essence, and, 
as that essence is unknown, the powers too hide 
their essence, and reveal only their ettects. They 
are uneircuruscri bed, timeless, and unbeyotten, holy 
and unerring as God Jlimseif, and consequently 
they are only partially exercised in creation. From 
this brief deseription it is apparent that they corre- 
spond with the Platonic ideas, and accordingly 
Philo adopts this part of Platonie plnlosopliy. ‘the 
principal passage bearing on this subject may be 
quoted, trod is represented as replying thus to 
Moses: ‘As, among you, seals, whenever wax or 
any similar material is apphed toe them, make 
innumerable impressions, not suttering the loss of 
any part, but remaining as they were, such you 
must suppose the powers around Me to be, apply- 
ing qualities to things wiihont quality, and torus 
| to the formless, while they experience no change 


or diminution in their eternal nature. Dat some 
Fmnong you call them very appropriately iders, 
since they vive ideal form to each thing, arranging 
the unarranged, and communicating determinate 
limits and detinition and shape to the indeterminate 
and indefinite and shapeless, and, ina word, alter- 
ing the worse into the better’ (de Morarch. 1. 6 (ii. 
Yisdt.)). The function of these powers or ideas im 
the work of creation is described m the following 
passage: ‘For God, as being trod, anticipating 
that there could never be a benutiful iuitation 
/withont a beautiful pattern, or any perceptible 
Uthing fanitléssowhiel wes not modelled in’ con- 
¥formty with incarchety¥pal and intelligible idea, 
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when Tle wished to fabricate this visible cosmos, 
irst shaped forth the intelligible, in order that, 
using an immaterial and most Godlike pattern, 
Ye might work out the material cosmos, a more 
recent copy of an older one, destined to contain 
as niany perceptible genera as there were intelli- 
gible in the other. But it is not to be said or 
supposed that the cosmos which consists of the 
ideas is in any place; but in what way it subsists 
we shall know by tullowing np an example of what 
takes place among ourselves. Whenever e city is 
founded to gratify the high ambition of some king 
or emperor, claiming autocratie authority, and at 
the same time brilliant in thought, adding splen- 
dour to his «oud fortune, sometimes a trained archi- 
tect having offered his services, and inspected the 
good temperature and suitability of the place, de- 
seribes first within himself almost all the parts of 
the city that is to he erected—temples, gyminasia, 
town-halls, market-places, harbours, docks, lanes, 
equipment of walls, foundations of honses and 
other pubhie edifices. Then, having received the 
forms of eaeh in his own soul, as in wax, he bears 
the figure of an intelligible city, and having stirred 
up the images of this in his memory, and, still 
more, having sealed there its characters, looking, 
like a good workman, to the pattern, he begins to 
prepare that made of stones and timber, making 
the material substanees like each of the immaterial 
ideas. Similarly, then, we must think about God, 
who, when He purposed founding the great eity, 
tirst devised its forms, out of which, having com- 
posed an intelligible cosmos, He completed the 
perceptible, using the former as a pattern, As, 
then, the etty whieh was first formed within the 
architect had noexterior place, but had been sealed 
in the artist's son], in the same way not even the 
cosmos that consists of the ileas eould have any 
other place than the Divine Logos which disposed 
these things into a cosmos. For what other place 
could there be for his powers which would be ade- 
quate to reeeive and contain, | do not say all, but 
any one unmixed?’ (de Mundi Op. 4£. [t. 4]. The 
ideas are not mere names, whielt eonld have no 
ethciency, but are real essences, to which the quali- 
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‘the oldest [¢.c. the highest and best] of the graees,’ 
for punishment is intended as a prevention or cor- 
rection of sin. 

(b) We must now notice a very difficult question, 
What was the relation of the Divine powers to God? 
It is generally said that Philo is here involved in 
hopeless contradiction, sometimes treating the 
powers merely as attributes, sometimes regarding 
them as distinct persons. Vhilo himself felt that 
the subjeet was obscure, and not to be rashly 
spoken of before those who were ineapable of 
philosophical reflexion (see, especially, de Sacr. Ad, 
ef Caini, 15 and 39 [i. 173 ¢. and 189)). The most 
detinite statement is found in an allegorieal inter- 
pretation of the visit of the three men to Abraham. 
These symbolized the Father of the universe, and 
Ilis two oldest and nearest powers, the creative 
and the regal. These present to the seeing intelli- 
gence a mental image, now of one, and now of 
three,—of one, whenever the soul, being perfectly 
purified, presses on to the idea whieh is unminzled 
and complete in itself ; but of three when it is un- 
able to apprehend the self-existent Being from 
itself alone, but apprehends it through the etleets. 


| That the triple image is virtually that of one sub- 


ject is apparent not only from allegorical specn- 
lation, but from the word of Seripture, which 
represents Abraham as addressing liis visitors, 
not. as three but as one, and as receiving the 
promise from one only (de Abr, 24f. (11. 18S th). Tt 
is clear from this passage that the ereative and 
regal powers are not conceived as beings distinct 
from God, but only as answering to our imperfect 
modes of apprehension, while to a true perception 
hoth are lost in the supreme and unbroken unity 
of God. In other words, our highest thought, when 
it penetrates to the Divine unity, can apprehend 
(rod only as pure Being; Int, when we view Him 
through the variety of His operations, we are 


obliged to think and speak of certain aspects of 


Hand numberless other powers; but 


ties of things are due (see especially Sacrificant, 13 | 


[at. 261 f.)), and which maintain in material objects 
the permanence of ideal types. They are eternal, 
and do not perish with the things on whieh their 
seal has heen set; for wisdom and goodness do not 
die with the wise and good man. In their com- 
bination they form the xécuos vonrés, which is the 
archetype of the «somos ale@yrss. They have no 
locality but the Divine thought, or tod Himself, 
who is the ‘immaterial place of immaterial ideas’ 
(Cherub. 14 [1. 148]), the primal archetype, or rather 
older and Ineher than the archetype, the Idea being 
only one mode of the eternal Thought. From this 
point of view the xocpos vonrés is the son of trod, 
and its eounterpart, the xdopuos alo@yrés, is his 
yonnger son. Philo attempts no eareful classifi- 
cation of the powers; but there are a few on which 
he frequently dwells. The lighest of all is the 
Logos. Next to this eomes the creative power, 7 
mwoinrixy, and then, in suecession, 7 Bacay, 7 trews, 
and the two divisions of 7 vomoferexy, the preeeptive 
and the prolubitive. The lowest on the seale, 
whieh are virtually only two, are subordinate 
varieties of the two powers above them, affecting 
the life of men, and not the entire cosmos. The 
two great powers, the creative and the regal, have 
their unity in the Logos. They are otherwise called 
dyabirns and éfovcia, for by goodness God eenerated 
the universe, and by authority Herulesit. Scripture 
represents this distinction by the two titles, Geos and 
xpos. Under the latter pewer is ranked the puni- 


tive, for it is the business ofa ruler.to punish, the 
guilty; but this is not inconsistent with goodness, | | 


that Being. An instructive analogy is furnished 
by a description of the ‘power’ in the wise man. 
It receives various names, piety, natural philosoplry, 
ethical, politieal; and the wise man contains these 
in all he has 
one and the same eidos (de Ebriet. 22 fi. 370 f.)), 
Agreeahly to this view, the powers are spoken of 
collectively as equivalent to the ‘invisible’ or 
‘eternal nature’ of God. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that (sod and His power or powers are 
used interchangeably. Again, there are several 
passages in which the powers are regarded as 
predicates of God, and God is referred to as Vim- 
self being or doing what is implied by their several 
names, 

(c) What, then, is the function of the powers? 
They are not intended, as is so often said, to act 
ax personal agents who ean take the place of God 
in all mundane atlairs, but to present to our thought 
the mode in which we may conceive of the Eternal 
Mind as acting in time and space; or, in other 
words, they are not meant to separate God from 
the material world, but to bring tim into contact 
with it. It is thronch them that the self-existent 
Being (0 dy or 7d dv) is omnipresent, having filled 
the universe with Jfimsedf. ile ‘stretehes’ them 
into every part, as we nay stretch our mind to a 
speaker, or the energies of onr souls to God. It 
is through the powers that God ‘touches’ the 
soul; for we can reeeive only a broken and partial 
revelation. The passage which is thought to prove 
deeisively the separate personality of the powers is 
the following: €& éxelvys [ovcias] yap wavta éyévvnoer 
6 Oeés, ovK Epamrouevos auTbs* ob yap nv Outs deipou 
kai mwedupudens trys Pavew tdv (Suova Kai paxapiov, 
GANG Tals dowuaros Suvdpeciv, Ov Erupov bvoua ai idéat, 
Karexpioato mpds 7d yévos exacror THY apudTToveay 


Napew® popphe (Sacrificunt. 13 (ii. 261]). Yet even 
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here it is God, evidently used in the highest sense, 
who generated the universe, and the powers are 
really ‘ideas,’ which impart form to every genus. 
God did not teuch matter Himself, for that would 
imply that He communicated to it the totality of 
the Divine idea, and that the universe, instead of 
atlording fragmentary glimpses of the Divine 
thoughts, was a eomplete revelation of His nature. 
Again, it is quite in conformity with T’hilo’s 
abundant use of figurative language when Gad 
and His powers are compared to a sovereign and 
lis attendant bodyguard. Similarly, the human 
mind, as a king, has its bodyguard of attendant 
powers (de Migrat, Abr. 31 [i. 462], and several 
other passnges); and the passages where the Divine 
powers figure most clearly as separate persons may 
all be explained as instances of this rhetorical style. 
It is impossible for us to survey these in detail. 
Some confusion arises also because expositors are 
net careful to separate Philo’s literal interpreta- 
tions from his allegorical. Thus the three visitors 
to Abraham might literally be angels, and yet 
allegoricully might be desicned to represent God 
under three aspects of This being. A different 
order of reflexion arises in connexion with the 
ereation of man. The words ‘Let us make man’ 
point to a plurality of persons. These words 
would have been quite intelhgible if Philo had 
looked npon all the Divine powers as distinet 
persons; Imt in fact he feels their diflieulty, and 
declares that the trnest reason for them is known 
to trod only. Tle treats of them in four passages 
of considerable length (de Mandi Op, 24 (1. 16 £.); 
Conf. Ling. 33-36 (i. 430-433]; de Fuqa et Inv. 
13 f. [i. 550]; and de Mut. Nom. 4 (i. 582 £.]); and 
in these he professes to give only a plansiblle eon- 
jecture. One distinction is made perfeetly clear, 
Man, unlike the rest of the creation, jas been 
partly formed hy inferior agents, whereas the whole 
cosmos, heaven and earth and sea, was made by 
the architect Himself, without the co-operation 
of others. This preves conelusively that the sub- 
ordinate agents, to whom is assigned the jmrtial 
ereation of man, were not regarded as identieal 
with the Divine powers which were exercised in 
every part of creation. Man oeeupies a unique 
place in that he is linble to sin; and therefore God 
delegated the creation of manin part to others, in 
order that, if evil arose, it Iight not he aseribed 
to the Supreme tioodness. These others are | 
angels, and angels are souls fying in the air, and 
‘under-servants of God's powers” (robs brodcaxdvors 
atrov Tay Sevduewy aryyéXors, de Monarch. ii. 1 (ii. 
222)). Nevertheless, they are themselves spoken 
of as God's powers, This apparent. inconsistency 
is easily explained. All objects which embodied 
a rational iden wnight be spoken of as powers ; 
Imt these erented nnd finite manifestations of 
Divine thonght in the elements, in all the lovely 
sights of nature, and in pure angelie souls in- 
habitine the air, are not to be identified with the | 
infinite and unbegotten| powers whieh, in) our) 
modern Janguace, must be deseribed as attributes 
of Grad, While, however, they are distinet to onr 
thought and pereeption, they participate in the 
same nature; for it is only through sharing in a 
Divine idea that matter ean receive the impress 
of rational form, or souls conventrate in’ them- 
selves the characters of personality. 

7. The doctrine of the Loqus.—(a) At the head | 
of the Jnerarchy of Divine powers was the Logos. 
This word occasions a good deal of dilliculty to 
interpreters of Philo, owing to the want of any 
eee Ruglish equivalent. It denotes, in its 
ighest sense, the mind itself, but more especially | 
the rational faculty. Then it is applied to any 
rational thought or idea residing. within the ype, | 
and is extended to any relatiod which Gnay be | 
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rationally conceived, to an underlying principle or 
law, for instance, of numbers or harmony, and to 
the meaning of anything. From this it passes to 
any kind of outward expression of some thought 
or iden, particnlarly in spoken or written language. 
Probally its best representative in) Enghsh is 
‘Thought,’ a word which has some approach to 
the sane variahle appheation. 

(6) We have already seen that the cosmos pre- 
sented a picture of rational forms or ideas ; and, 
ns these were combined in one harmonious whole, 
they constituted one cosmie thought. This thought 
was the highest genus, under which the mmltitn- 
dinous ideas took rank as species; or, more strictly, 
(sod, as pure Being, was the most cenerie, and His 
reason or thought was second. The Logos, there- 
fore, regarded asa Divine power, was the unitary 
principle of all beneath it. It was by virtue of 
fis reason that God was both ruler and good ; or, 
in other words, creation und providence were both 
expressions of reason, If so, a voyrds xdouos must 
have existed in the mind of (rod prior to the 
visible world; and, as it was the sum of the 
Divine thonghts, it was the Logos of Cod. ‘The 
intelligible cosmos,’ says Philo, fis nothing else 
than Crod’s Logos, when he is already engazed in 
making a cosmos; for neither is the intellivible 
city anything else than the reflexion (\oyoues) of 
the architect when he is already intending to 
ereate the city’ (de Mundi Op. 6 [i. 5]). rom 
this point of view the Logos is the supreme 
archetypal idea (iSéa trav idewv), whieh by its im- 
press, as of a seal, on matter constitutes the visible 
universe. Matter, however, was inherently ineap- 
able of retaining what was once impressed upon it ; 
and hence its ideal forms were forces or powers 
constintly present and active, and might he re- 
garded as a law, the eternal and pervasive Jaw of 
‘right reason,’ whieh, stretehing from eentre to 
circumference, was a bond of the universe that 
conld not be broken. The same supreme Logos 
appeared in man as the moral Jaw, enjoining what 
was right and forhidding what was wrong. Thus 
the Logos, the intelligible eosmos, hecrme manifest 
in the universe, where it dwelt as an ‘intelligent 
and rationa] nature,’ ninistering as a bigh priest 
in the cosmmie teinple of God. 

(ec) It is well known that the human logos was 
divided into évéaHeros and mpodopixos, and that 
these terms were, in the later theology, extended 
to the Logas of God. Now Philo, while farihar 
with this distinction in the case of man, never 
applies to God the technical Janguage by which 
it was deseribed. Henee it is sometimes main- 
tained that the distinction in the Divine Logos 
was alisent from his thought. But the conception 
of atwofold Logos is involved in the aceount which 
we have already given, and it is quite explicitly 
recognized by Philo. The principal passage is 


‘in the Mite Mosis, iii. 13 [ii. 154], where it is said 


that the ‘Logos is double both in the universe and 
in the nature ef man, and the former is divided 
into that which relates to imniaterial ideas, 
and that which relates to the visible objects of 
the pereeptille eusmos. Nevertheless, the analogy 
hetween man and trod was incomplete; for God 
had no organs of speech, and His word was seen 
in His works, and not heard by the ears (see, 
especially, de Migrvat. Abr. Of). 48 £.)) Philo may 
theretore have shrunk from adopting the usual 


/ terms, as one of them suggested anthropomorphie 


ideas, 

(?) The Logos, as the sum and unity of the 
world of ideas, was identical with the Divine 
reason; and this reason was not an essenee ex- 
trancous to trod, by sharing in which (sod became 
ritional, but was 3 -moede of the Divine essence, 
fant) dao Avay (broke the sclitude of God whieh 
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existed prior to creation. God, however, was 
more than reason (xpeiscwy 4 mwaca AoyKh Pics, 
Fragments, ii, 625); and therefore it was possible 
to apprehend the Divine reason, ari none 
eould reach God in His essence. Since thought 
may be regarded as a product of the mind, the 
Logos, as the cosmie thought, might be eoneeived 
as produced by God, and in this aspect is spoken 
of under the figure of a son, rpecBuraros or mpwro- 
yovos vids. The epithet implies that there were 
other and younger sons; and this is agreeable to 
Philo’s view of God as 6 marnp rév ddwy or Trav 
évrwy. As the son of God, the firstborn arche- 
typal idea, which by its impress has converted 
formless matter into a eosmos, it is God’s image, 
in accordance with which the rational son} in 
man was created. Or, in another figure, it is the 
shadow of God, disclosing by its incidenee upon 
matter the rational form of which the substance 
is invisible. 

(e) lt is now apparent in what sense the Logos 
was coneeived as mediator between God and 
matter. It was not a personal deminrens, creat- 
ing, under orders, a universe whieh God Himsclf 
would not toneh, but rather the effectual Divine 
Thought, through whieh God made His own work 
(7d tSeov Epyov, Gurs ver. div. her. 42 [i. 502]), im- 
pressing it, like a seal, upon matter. As the 
hidden Reason of God, it is eternal; as the ob- 
jeetive Thonght of God, impressed upon matter, it 
as come into existenee. As essentially Divine, it 
might be spoken of, but only imperfectly (€v cara- 
xpyoer), as God (de Somn. i. 39 [1. 655]); and once 
it is described as 0 det'repos Geds (Fragments, ii. 625). 
This we can understand, if we bear in mind that 
matter was not regarded as simply put into shape, 
and then left to itself, but its cosmic form was the 
living presence of Divine thought, the snm of all 
that man could trnly apprehend of God, though he 
could rise to the knowledge that Reason was not 
exhaustive of Being, but transcendent beyond it 
was the eternal Cause, whose essenee was un- 
knowahle. 

(7) Philo, following the Old Testament, fre- 
quently refers to Wisdom. In many passages this 
is identitied with the Logos. In others the two 
terms are distinguished ; and it is a little perplex- 
ing te find that their mutual relations are inverted, 
Wisdom being the fountain of the Logos, and the 
Logos heing the fountaix, of Wisdom. Probably 
the dilliculty may be resolved by the diiferenee 
between the universal and the partieular. Human 
reason or wisdom, distributed among many souls, 
jlows from the supreme Wisdom or Reason, which 
are identieal with one another in either the higher 
or the lower sphere. The term Wisdom is almost 


always used in relation to man, and is more ap- | 
plicable than Logos to some forms of eharaeter and | 


attainment; but the latter term is generally pre- 
ferred, both on acconnt of its philosophical associa- 
tions, and perhaps owing to Philo’s preference for 
a masculine substantive. 

Another word which 1s sometimes used instead 
of Logos is rvetua. This occasionally denotes ‘ air 
in motion’; but in its higher sense it is identical 
with Logos. In the latter sense it is nsed only in 
eonnexion with men, and under the suggestion of 
some passage of Scripture. 

The cosmical Thought necessarily contained a 
multitude of subordinate thoughts or Joqvi. This 
Stoical dvetrine was fully adopted by Philo, who 
used the word Jegot as synonymons with the 
Platonic ideas, the powers which constituted the 
essence of things. In relation to man they are 
‘the night words of wisdom,’ seen with the eyes 
of the soul, ethical ideas or laws, the heavenly 
manna by which the sont is fed, 

(7) The question of the personality of the Logos 
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is one beset with diffienlty, and consequently 
receives conflicting answers. It may be main- 
tained that Philo regarded it as a person, that he 
did not su regard it, or that he vacillated illocieally 
bet ween thetwoconceptions. The doctrine hitherto 
laid down does not involve the attribute of per- 
sonality. Large allowanee must be made for 
Philo’s excessive love of poetical personification, 
Laughter is the ideal son of God, and the graces are 
his virgin daughters. Similar figures are abun- 
dantly applied to the Logos, It is a ‘charioteer 
and umpire,’ a ‘physician,’ a ‘military officer,’ a 
‘spear-bearer,’ and a ‘champion.’ This use of per- 
sonilication is largely suggested by the aljegori- 
eal interpretation of the persons in Genesis, who 
represent ideas, including the Logos. Passages 
where sueh figures are employed could hardly 
induce any one to aseribe personality te the Logos ; 
but they may warn us to be very eareful in other 
passages where the figurative meaning is‘ not so 
obvions. We must brietly survey the arguments 
which have most weight. The Logos is the image 
of God and the arehetype of man: could this be 
true of anything but a person? The answer must 
depend on the writer's style of thoueht and lJan- 
guage ; and this is clearly revealed in his treat- 
ment of the number seven. This number is the 
‘image’ of God, and is referred to as if it were the 
very essence of the Logos. It is everywhere im- 
pressed upon creation. There are seven stars in 
the Pleiades and in the Bear. There are seven 
planets. There are seven zones marking the divi- 
sions of the sky. There are seven days in the 
week, determined by the changes of the moon. 
The same law extends to man. The head has 
seven essential parts—two eyes, two ears, two 
nostrils, and the mouth. We need not give further 
details. In brief, the nnmber seven is a mirrer in 
which the Maker and Father of the universe is 
manifested (see especially de Mundi Op. 30 1h 
(i. 21]; Ley. Al. i. 4, 5 {i. 45f.]; de Deeal. 21 
[ii. 198]). This presents to us in a very striking 
way the mode in which Philo conceived that the 
Divine Thought was impressed upon matter, and 
lheeame there an image of its originator. Regarded 
as the archetype of human reason, the Logos is 
simply the rationa] power of God, by partieipation 
in which man becomes rational. ‘The supplant 
Logos’ (6 ixérns AJyos) Is sometimes the supphant 
ery of men; and once, where it is represented as 
standing between God and creation, the ambas- 
sador of the one and the suppliant of the other, it 
seems clearly to mean, in a figure, the cry ‘of the 
mortal pining always for the incorruptible,’ seek- 
ing for the eomplete realization of the livine idea 
(Qris rer. div, her, 42 [i. 501 7.]). Whether the 
title mapdxAnros is ever applied to the Lovos is at 
least doubtful; if it is so at all, it is only to the 
Locos as identified with the cosmos. The passages 
which are most relied on as proving the personality 
of the Logos are those in which the term ‘angel’ 
is applied either to it or to the Jogot. Of these 
there are no fewer than seventeen, and it is im- - 
possible for us to consider them here one hy one. 
The key to the true interpretation of all of them 
is to be found in Phile’s system of allegorical 
interpretation. The angels of the Old Testament 
hecome in this system Divine thonghts, jnst as the 
patriarchs, Moses and Aaron, and other persons, 
have tixed symbulical meanings attached to them. 
As we might expect in dealing with such a visien- 
ary world, Phil's language is not always quite 
consistent and elear ; but, with a little care, every 
passage will yield its allegorical sense, and will 
save ux from the necessity of foreing on l’hilo the 
absurd snpposition that the great cosmic Thonght 
of God was a soul flying in the air, that Jaeob 
literally wrestled, with this uneireumseribed and 
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incorporeal power, and that ordinary men eat 
showers of angels. The Scripture is aceustomed 
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Hiev® fbr all webrniky® (lag. #4 ai.'9D [-eD)) 


to describe heavenly visitations under the name of | 


angels; but these, when applied to the various 
characters represented by the persons whom they 
visited, symbolize the Divine thoughts, precepts, 
or laws which come with their heavenly messages 
to the soul, We may be pernitted to sum up in 
words which have been nsed elsewhere: ‘The 
Logos is the Thonght of tsod, dwelling subjeetively 
in the infinite Mind, planted cut and made ob- 
jective in the universe. ‘The cosmos is a tissue of 
rational forces, which images the beauty, the 
power, the goodness of its primeval fountain, The 
reason of man is this same rational foree entering 
into consciousness, and held by each in’ proportion 
to the truth and variety of his thoughts; and to 
follow it is the law of righteous living. Kaeh form 
which we ean ditferentiate as a distinet species, 
each rule of eonduet which we ean treat as an 
injunetion of reason, is itself a Loos, one of those 
innumerable thoughts or laws inte whieh the 
universal Thought way, through self-reflexion, be 
resolved, Thus, wherever we turn, these Words, 
which are really Works of Gol, confront us, and 
lift our minds to that uniting and cosmie Thought 
which, though comprehending them, is itself de- 
pendent, and tells us of that impenetrable BEING 
from whose inexhaustible fulness it comes, of 
Whose perfections it is the shadow, and whose 
splendours, too dazzling for all but the purified 
intuitions of the highest souls, it at once suggests 
and veils’ (Drummond, Philo Judaus, ii. p. 273). 
S. The higher relations of man, and the cthical 
principles which rested upon them.—(a) The Lozos 
was the arehetype of human reason; and this 
reason Was the true generic man, made aceording 
to the image of God, und not yet divided into 
species, Which arose with the ‘monlded? man, who 
purticipated In quality, consisted of hody and seul, 
was man or woman, and naturally mortal. We 
have seen that Philo believed in the pre-existence 
of the soul; but how he reconeiled this doctrine 
with the biblical acconnt of the ereation of man is 
not apparent. The first man, having proceeded 
more cireetly from trod, was the most perfect, 
while his descendants, who sprung from men, 
underwent continual degeneration. Adam himself 
made a wrong choice, being led astray by woman, 
sensation, Which acted under the scduction of the 
serpent, pleasure. But participation in the original 
type of Juumanity was never lost. Man was the 
true temple of God, and none was so base as never 
to be visited with noble thonghts. The highest 


form of this visitation was promises: which came | 


only to the wise and good, who in moments of 
eestasy were possessed by God, and spoke nothing 
of their own, The knowledge of vrand ideals, 
combined with the power of wrong ehoice, made 
nan a mora) and responsible being; aud Philo 
deals so abundantly with ethical questions tliat it 
is possible to gather his unsystematie utterances 
into some sort of orderly arrangement. 

(4) The supreme end of luunan life is etdcuovia, 
ant this consists of ‘the practice of perfect virtue 
in a perfect life’ (Quod det, pot. ms, t7 [i. 203). 
But, while virtue sheuld be tollowed for its own 
sake, it is Something higher to follow it for the 
sake of honouring and pleasing God. He is the 
perfect good ; and to follow bling, and tind refuge 
with Him, is eternal life ((wy clevios), while de- 
parture from Mim is death (fe Fuga et Invent. 
15 [i. 557). Yhe supreme evil, then, is ¢iAav7ia, 
otherwise described as peyalaryia, aoéSea, 
duedia. This ignorance is a forgetfuluess of our 
indebtedness to God, to whem alone it is congr- 
ous to say ‘imine’; and ‘ whoever dares to say 
that anything is his own shall h€ \yrieten sdowned 
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Or | 
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The conditions of responsibility are, first, the 
possession of a twofold nature, inclining respee- 
tively to the eternal and the transient ; eonse- 
quently the power of choice between alternatives ; 
and, thirdly, a knowledge of the better and the 
worse, Which is given by the conscience. It is 
man’s bodily constitution that renders him Jinhle 
to sin; for the body, being phenomenal, is opposed 
to the eternal, and sin consists of a preference for 


ithe transient and partial instead of the eternal 


and universal, The body, accordingly, is a prison, 
a tomb, or a foreign land, which impedes the 
reason in the pursint of its true end. Pleasure 
(n50r%), one Of the irrational passions, is the prin- 
ciple whieh brings mind and sensation together ; 
and it is the desire for pleasure that leads us into 
moral evil. ‘Eai@euzia is wenerally used in a bad 
sense, asthe desire ‘for absent things which are 
looked upon as good, but are not truly so,’ such as 
food and drink, wealth, glory, power. From this 
source all public and private wrongs have sprung. 
Nevertheless, Philo distinetly disapproves of nseeti- 
cis, ‘Tf,’ he says, ‘you see any one not taking 
food und drink at the proper time, or declining 
the use of baths and ointments, or neglecting 
covering for his body, or sleeping on the ground 
and keeping an Fictbfecbayle honse, and then 
from these things connterfeiting temperance, take 
compassion on his error, and show nae the true 
way of temperanee’ (Quod det. pot, ins. 7 [i. 195)). 
lf the perfect man reaches a state of awafeca, this 
is only a deliverance from the sway of the irra- 
tional passions through the joyous cnergy of love 
and trust. As the end of nian’s probation, Phile 
expected the triumph of good over evil. ‘The 
Israclites would be gathered together into their 
own land; but there is no clear reeognition of a 
Messiah, still less of any identification of hin with 
the Logos. The punishment of sin is a living 
death, and the final reward of virtue is to have 
the Divine Spirit of wisdom within, and to hold 
communion with the Unbegotten and Eternal. 

iv. PHILO'S INFLUENCE ON CHRISTIAN WELITERS, 
—Thie interest whieh is felt by Christian theologians 
in the writings of Philo is due not only to the light 
whieh they throw on Hellenistic thought in the 
time of Christ, but still more to the wide inthience 
which they exerted on the development of Christian 
theology. The beginning of this intluence is sonre- 
times traced in the doctrine and language of the 
VYourth Gospel, The doctrine of the Logos set 
forth in the Prologue has several points of contact 
with Philo’s, and through the remainder of the 
Gospel many other parallels have been pointed ont. 
Nevertheless there is no obvious quotation, and the 
style of the author is entirely diflerent from that 
of Philo. Ilis vocabulary too is strikingly diflerent, 
as any one mny see by looking through Sieg fried’s 
‘Glossarinm Vhilonemm,’ whieli tills nore than 83 

ages of his Philo von slexendria (pp. 47-131). A 
ew examples of classes of words, taken at random, 
may be given. Philo is fond of compounds with 
des-, having 28 words of this kind ; the Gospel has 
none. Philo has 40 eompounds with ed-; the Gospel 
has only 2 quite eonmon words. — Philo has 73 
compounds with é-, not one of which is in the 
Gospel, though the latter has 14 such compounds, 
nearly all very common words. Plilo has 67 com. 
pounds with éae- which are not in the troapel, the 
Gospel having 1] ordinary words. Yf the writer 
was versed in the writings of Philo, it is strange that 
he has not even tundvertently borrowed an appre- 
eiable quantity of his characteristic vocabulary. 
_ Even in the doctrine of the Logos the eharacter- 
istic phraseology is wanting in the Gospel: wokew- 
| vingsos, 0 epunvers rou tveod Avryos, O TomENS, Treg Siraros 
\fuiasy of iy yaw (mpea stir 8 foyBpx dy yeXos, einwy, 0 Aa 
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eixsva Av@pwros, amexdvirpa, mapdderyya, idéa Tuy 
ldedv, dpxéruros idéa, 6 vonrds Kosmos, Toros TO €Kx 
rav idea Kbouou, sPpayis, xapaxTyp, TKLa Beat, detrrepos 
6eds. We may further observe that the multitude 
of philosophical terms deseriptive of God is entirely 
absent from the heme In reading the valuable 
collection of parallels made by Professor Julius 
Grill (Untersuchungen uber die Entstehung des 
vicrten Evangeliiuns, Erster Teil, 1902, pp. 106- 
138), where the Greek text of Plulo is fully pre- 
sented, one eannot fail ta be impressed by the 
marked difference in the style and phraseology of 
the two writers. Amid many interesting resem- 
blanees of thonght, which indieate the presenee 
of a similar religtous and philosophical atmosphere, 
there are sonie striking contrasts; and, in the few 
cases Where the same words are used, the identity 
may be explained without the hypothesis of direct 
literary dependence. These facts show that it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that the resemblances 
may he due to the common stock of ideas which 
belonged to thoughtful men at that time. There 
are two lines of evidence whieh strengthen the pro- 
bability that this may he the case. First, Philo 
himself had an extensive acquaintance with Pales- 
tinian interpretation. For particulars see Sieg- 
fried, Philo ron Alerundria, p. 145 tt, and Bernhard 
litter, Philo und die Halacha: Eine vergleichenile 


Studie unter steter Beriwksichtiqung des Josephus, | 


1879. Secondly, other books of the New Testament 
also eontain a number of parallels to Philo’s exposi- 
tion; and, although we cannot prove that the 
writers of these hooks had not read Philo, it seems 
more probable that the coincidences are due to the 
general drift of thought. Even the Synoptic Gos- 
pels furnish some striking resemblances in_ phrase- 
olocy and sentiment. The Epistles of St. Paul 
approach Philo more nearly, and even contain ex- 
amples of allegorical interpretation, It is perhaps 
more surprising to find that the Epistle of James 
has many words and figures, allpsions and precepts, 
in common with Philo, and that the two wnters 


«ree in so dr doctrines, both in substanee | : 90} 
sc a Stil of their doctrines, th in substance | already referred to, it may be sutticient to mention the follow- 


and in the mode of presenting them. The author 
of the Epistle to the Ikehbrews betrays an obvious 
affinity with the Alexandrian school ; and yet, even 
in his case, we cannot prove a direet dependence 
upon Philo. See particulars, and other works re- 
ferred to, in Siecfried, and in Anathon <Aall, 
Geschichte der Loqusidee in der christlichen Littera- 
fur, 1899, who assumes a more direct dependence 
upon Philo than seems securely established by the 
evidence. On the wide prevalence of a Logos- 
doctrine in the Ist cent., and its connexion, through 
the mediation of Stoieism, with the old Egyptian 
theolovy, see many interesting partienlars in R. 
Lieitzenstein’s Zwet reliqgionsgeschichtliche Fragen 
neh unqedruckten griechischen Texten der Strass- 
burger Bibliothek, Y901. 

When we pass from the New Testament, the con- 
nexion with Philo eradually beeomes more and more 
obvious, especially through the predominance ot 
that vicious mode of interpretation of which he 
made such extensive use. This is seen in the 
Epistle of Barnabas, which follows some of the 
principal rules of allegory. It is still further ex. 
emplified in the writings of Justin Martyr, where 
the whole false system is fnlly established. The 
Apologist, moreover, in his doetrine of the Logos, 
has many points of agreement with Philo, which 
are wholly wanting in St. John; and it is certainly 
not improbable that a philosopher had studied the 
works of the Alexandrian sage. Similar appear- 
ances are presented by the works of other apologists, 
Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus, When we come 
to the great Alexandrian writers, Clement and 
Origen, there is no longer any room for doubt ; 


for they expressly refer to him y /Theyainherit from {) 


him the rules of allegorieal interpretation, and are 
dependent on him in some of their important doe- 
trina] statements. Ensebius frequently quotes him, 
and borrows jis doetrines and interpretations; and 
he was read even in the West, for Ambrose makes 
ample use of him, and sometimes transfers his very 
words, in a Latin translation, to his own pages. 
Jerome, too, is familiar with his writings, and 
avails himself especially of his interpretations of 
scriptural names, though sometimes correcting 
him. It was probably, tor the most part, through 
Jerome that these explanations passed on to other 
Latin Fathers. See the whole subject treated hy 
Siegfried, p. 303 1, where other works are reterred 
to. This widely spread knowledge of his writings 
shows the high estimation in which Philo was held; 
but, nevertheless, we cannot plaee him among the 
world’s great original thinkers. To class him, as 
ancient writers did, with Plato, must seem to us an 
absurd exaggeration of his powers. His system of 
interpretation, horrowed indeed but extended and 
Scpntieized by him, may have helped fer a time 
tu save the reverence dne to the Scriptures, but 
was inits ultimate effect purely mischievous, hiding 
the real beauties of the aneient records, and re- 
ducing Revelation to a fantastic puzzle. But he 
gave eloquent expression to a great movement of 
thought, and prepared a sort of philosophical 
mould in which the Huid doctrines of Christianity 
could acquire consistency and shape; and amid his 
tedions interpretations there are splendid flashes of 
spiritual thought, while his ethical teaching reaches 
an exalted purity, without transgressing the bounds 
uf sober sense, and is always thushed with the hues 
of religious faith, and reverence for the Will and 
Spirit of God. 

LITERATURE. —In the foregoing article only the most im- 
portant references have been given; for the opimons of Philo 
are collectet] from such a number of passages that the com- 
plete references would occupy an undue amount of space. 
They will be found in the present author's work, Philo Judwus: 
or the Jewish-Alexandrian Philosophy in its Developinent and 
Completion, 2 vols., London, 18s, where also there is a much 
fuller discussion of controverted points. In addition to works 


ing : August Gfrorer, Philo und die alecandrinixche Theosophie, 
1831; August Ferdinand Dahne, Geschichtliche Darstellung der 
judisch-alecandrinischen Religions-Philosophee, 1834 ; Friedrich 
Keferstein, Philo's Lehre von den gottlichen Mitteliwesen, 1346 ; 
Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung, iii. Thi, 2 Ath. 1851, Henry Soulier. La Doctrine 
du Logos chez Philon d’Alexandrie, 1876, Anathon Aall, (es- 
chiechte der Loqusidee in der griechischen Philoxuphie, 1896, 
A fuller bibliography may be consulted in Schurer, GJ V3 iii, 
542 ff. An interesting Florileqiun Philonis has heen collected 
and published by Mr. C. G, Montefiore in the J/QR [April 1895 
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i, OnJECT.—1. The object of Textual Criticism 
is to recover the ipsissima verba of the ducu- 
ments of which the NT is composed, and to pre- 
sent them to modern readers as nearly as possible 
in the form in which they left their authors’ 
hands. This definition is hased on the assump- 
tion that all the copies of the different books 
we possess, whether in Greek or in a transla- 
tion, are eapable of being traced back in the last 
resort to one and the same original, The assump- 
tion is a natural one, and not to be surrendered 
without very cogent reason. Still we cannot ex- 
elude the possibility that any particular book may 
have heen current from Apostolic times in two 
closely related but distinet torms. St. Paul may, 
as Lightfoot sugyested,* have issued a second 
edition of his Epistle to the Romans. St. Luke 
may, as Blass maintains, have issued two editions, 
both of his Gospel and of the Acis. The pheno- 
mena presented by the text of St. Mark, not only 
in regard to the last twelve verses but throughout 
the Gospel, may need the same hypothesis for their 
adequate solutioa.t In sueh cases the task of the 
critic becomes still more delicate. He has to dis- 
entangle and present distinetly not one original 
but two, whieh were once current side hy side, 
but which have in the course of iime been blended 
tovether, in almost inextricable confusion, in all 
our extant authorities. 

2. From this definition of the object which all 
textnal erities alike have before them two conse- 
quences follow, to which it will not be superflnons, 
judging from the past history of the scienee, to 
call attention before we pass on. 

The first is this. There is at present, and there 
must remain, reom fur Iegitimate difference of 
opinion. We must he careful not to arrovate to 
the form of text which we ourselves prefer an 
exelusive right to represent the true ‘ word of God.’ 

*Sce the papers by him and by Hort, reprinted from the 
Journal of Philology in Biblical Essays {pp 22357-2745 <> om ol 

t See Blass, Terthritische Bemerkungenzu Moras SU) 
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with which Walton, Mill, Griesbach, and Lach- 
mann were assailed, not to speak of more recent 


The necessity for this eaution is perhaps not so 
great as it was in the days of Gnesbach.* The 
appeal made in a recent pamphlet by the leading 
supporter of one of the two rival schools of Textual 
Criticism te a standard which has yet to be tixed 
is a most hopeful sign. t 

The second consequence which follows from our 
delinition of the objeet of Textual Criticism is this. 
As all textual crities are engaged on one and the 
same sacred study, and are fellow-workers to a 
eommon end, they will do well to take special 
ed to cultivate mutual respect. It is strange, 
mt it is none the less trne, that the study of 
Textual Criticism seems to have a peculiarly dis- 
astrous cfleect upon the temper. The virulence 


examples, is a deep stain on the annals of the 
study. 

ii. MATERIALS.—3. It does not fall within the 
seope of this article to deseribe at length the ma- 
terials available for the Textual Critieism of NT. 
In part they are dealt with under separate heads 
(see A, 8, Bb, C, D, Arabic Version, ete.). For a 
complete list (and for purposes of reference any- 
thing short of a complete list is unsatisfactory) the 
student must be referred to the recoenized store- 
houses of information, ¢.g. Tregelles, vol. i. of 
Nlorne’s Introduction to the New Testament, revised 
1856, by no means to be neglected ; Prolcqgumens 
tu Tischendorf, ed. C. I. Gregory, 1884-94 ; 
Serivener’s Introduction to the Criticism of the 
New Testaments, 1894, revised hy E. Miller and 
others; Gregory, Texthritik des Neuen Testa- 
mentes, Leipzig, 1900. The evidence, so far as it 
had been ascertained at the time of yu)blcation, 
was colleeted in two great critical editions. 

4. The edition by Tisehendort, ed. viii. 1869-72, 
is at present indispensable for students, but it 
needs throughout to be carefully checked and 
supplemented. The edition of ‘Tregelles (1857-79) 
is no less a marvel of patient accuracy. Unfortu- 
nately, the first two Gospels were issued before 


the diseovery of N, and, though the evidence is 
supplied in an Appendix issued by Hort and 
Streane after the author’s death, it is awkward 
to use. The statement of the evidenee is, how- 
ever, given with great clearness. And the method 
adopted—a deliberate limitation of the authorities, 
whose evidence was to be represented, to the uncial 


“See the Prolegomena to his second edition, Sect. 1. § 3, p. 
xlyf. (ed. London, 1809), esp. ‘Deinde non ideo verbum Dei 
mutatur, quia in textu vulgari unum alterumve vocahulum 
deletur ant additur aut cum alio permutatur. Quod hebraico 
inagis quam latino nomine verbum Dei appellare solent, con- 
tinetur sensu Scripture sacre ; non autem ita in ipsis sylahis 
atque literis consistit, ut inutato (ob pravissimas rationes et 
auctoritates, ac salvo sensu) vocabulo quodam, ipsuin Dei 
verbum, hoc est doctrina Christi ac Apostolorum, pereat. 
Nulla emendatio a recentioribus editorihus tentata ullam Ncrip- 
ture sacre doctrinam immutat aut evertit; pauce sensum 
sententiarum atficiunt. Ad bas posteriares quod attinet, 
tenendum porro est, principinm, ut aivnt, peti ab iis, qui 
verbum Dei ab editore mutari existiment. Nempe hoc est id 
ipsum, de quo disputatur, utruin scilicet lectio vuliariuvm 
editionum, an vero lectio aliorum ac meliorum codicum, 
genuina sit verbi divini pars. Nemo itaque rerhum Dei se 
defendere ideo jactet, quia textum Elsevirianom tuetur. Nain 
quo jure ii, qui manuscriptorum codicum textum defendunt, 
dicere possent, verbi divini integritatem a se propngnari contra 
corruptorum interpolationes.” 

t See The Textual Controrersy and the Twenticth Century, by 
Edward Miller, M.A., p. 24: ‘Thus ] submit niy case to all the 
Jearned in Christendom. When I speak of the Traditional Text, 
I mean that recension of the Received Text which shall nlti- 
mately be settled by the voice of Christendom upon an ex- 
haustive examination of all the evidenve in existence. My own 
Commentary, 50 far as it goes, is meant tu be a contribution 
towards such a settlement. 

* Accordingly, neither does my theory consciously override 
facts, nor must my expressions be taken to be dozmatic, whea 
convenience in writing leads oe to drop hypothetical lan- 
uae." 

» yt Se@ Trégelles,-dccountfaf thée\Printed Text, 115-117. 
MomMTICOSUTE & te 
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MSS, a few select cursives, all the Versions, and 
the Fathers up to Eusebius—has a real advantace, 
as it concentrates attention on that period in the 
history of the text about which there is room for 
serious difference of opinion. * 

Editions which aim at giving only a seleetion of 
readings such as Baljon’s (1898) are radically un- 
satisfactory. It is impossible to estimate the value 
of any authority in any single book without study- 
ing the whole of its readings through that book, 

Editions such as that published by E. Nestle at 
Stuttgart in 1899 are convenient as indieatine con- 
cisely the differences hetween the most important 
among recent critieal editors, but do not profess 
to give the grounds on which their judgments are 
based. 4 Textual Commentary upon the Holy 
Gospels, edited by E. Miller largely from materials 
collected by the late Dean Burgon, of which 
part 1. (Mt 1-14) appeared in 1899, wall afford a 
useful index to the Gospel references to he found 
in the Fathers down to the latest period. This Jist 
is based directly on the indexes compiled with 
enormous Jabour by Dean Burgon, now in the 

nitish Museum, It has not apparently been 
supplemented by referenee to other sources, ¢.g. 
Tregelles, or Hort in the Notes on Select Nead- 
ings in his Appendix. It needs, besides, and will 
no doubt in due eourse receive, careful sifting. 
Scholars, however, cannot but be grateful for the 
labour that has been bestowed on its preparation. 

It is only right to add that Mr. Miller’s judg- 
ment on the drawback to the nse of VPatristie 
evidence from the uncritical character of the 
eurrent editions of their works +t must be cheeked 
in the light of Barnard’s edition of the Qzis 
dives salvetur, and his aecount of ‘The Biblical 
Text of Clement of Alexandria’ in Cambridge 
Teats and Studies, v. 2 and 5. Nestle also has 
some pertinent remarks, with illustrations, in his 
Textual Criticism cf NT, p. 1441, Eng. tr. 

Mr. Miller's edition embodies, besides, the re- 
sults of reeent ecollations, chieHly of cursives, A 
certain number of misprints are inevitable in a 
work of this seepe. Students, however, should he 
warned that Mr. Miller has not ineorporated all 
the various readings for whieh there is MS evi- 
denee. Nor dves he always quote completely the 
subsidiary authorities, e.g. the MSS of the Latin 
Versions, in the passages which he selects for com- 
ment. Again, the anthority of tne Revisers is 
quoted constantly for readings on which it is clear 
that they were never called upon to pronouuce an 
opinion. 

ili. METHODS AND PRINCIPLES.—5. The maia 
purpose of this article is to discuss the methods 
and principles by the help of which we may hope to 
seeure the best resnIt from onr use of the materials 
available for Textual Criticism. ‘This, it is well to 
remember, is the true province of the textual critic. 
It is, no doubt, of first-rate importance for any one 
who wishes to bring out a critical edition, that 
he should have a certain amount of experienee 
in the direct handling of MSS. But to imagine, 
as Dean Burgon scems to do, that the value of a 


* Von Soden'‘s Die S:hriften des NT, etc. (Bd. i. Abt. 1, 1902) 
is a worthy fruit of the recent revival of German interest in NT 
Textual Criticism. He has already revolutionized the catalorue 
of NT Greek MSS. When completed, the work cannot fail to 
mark an immense advance in the scientific presentment of the 
materials tor Criticism. 

tZ.c. p. xiii: ‘ am persuaded that more is made of this 
drawback than would he if it were generally known how little 
modern editing of the best kind, perhaps not in Eusebius, but 
in most authors, alters the quotations.’ 

A soinewhat lurid light is thrown on this remark by a 
sentence in Nestle, 7.c. p. 145, Eng. tr. ‘As late as 1872 an 
Oxford editor, in bringing out Cyril of Alexandria's Com- 
mentary on the Gospel according to St. John, wrote down only 
the initial and final words of the quotations in his manuscript, 
and allowed the compositor to set up the rest frow a printed 
edition of the Textus Reveptus.’ 


man’s opinion on a matter of Textual Criticism 
depends direetly on the extent of his first-hand 
acquaintance with original documents, is very like 
measuring the skill of a jeweller by the amonnt 
of his experience in the work of a diamond 
field or of a gold mine, or refusing to accept a 
historian’s estimate of a document unless he has 
himself inspected the MS from which it was 
printed. In fact, the qualities that go to make an 
ideal ecollator, sueh as Serivener for instance, are 
very rarely combined with the capacity and the 
opportunity for taking sueh a comprehensive and 
intelligent survey of the whole evidence as can 
qualify a man to pronounce a sound judgment on 
the relative importance of any particular element 
in it. The constant growth of available material 
makes it increasingly important to lay stress on 
the radieal distinetion between the two functions 
—the function of colleeting and the function of 
interpreting the materials of criticism, 

It is strange, and not a little sad, that after 
nearly two centuries of discussion there should as 
yet be no general agreement among textnal critics 
on the fundamental! principles or even the methods 
of their science. Yet so it is. Crities have from 
the first been divided into two main schools—the 
‘Traditional’ and the ‘Critical.’ They approach 
the problem from diametrically opposite points 
of view, and are at present almost as far from 
coming to an agreement as they have ever been. 
The ‘Oxford Debate,’ however, at Jeast mdicates 
a desire for mutual] understanding, and is so far a 
sign of better days in store. 

6. The Traditional School is represented by a 
small but vigorons band of English scholars, at 
the head of whom stands Mr. Miller,* to whom 
reference has already been made more than once.t 
This school has, so far as known to the present 
writer, no support on the Continent, though read- 
ings of the Traditional Text constantly com- 
mended themselves to the veteran French commen- 
tator, (rudet. 

7. Traditionalists are strong in the preseriptive 
right due to Hfteen centuries of almost un- 
challenged supremacy. They have, or had,—for 
the 19th cent. has not left matters as they were 
in this respect,—what Mr. Gwilliam in writing 
of the Peshitta (Scrivener‘, vol. ii, p. 17) fairly 
ealls ‘the advantage of possession.’ They are, 
however, fully alive to the necessity of establish- 
ing their position on the ground of a reasoned and 
not an unreasoning faith. They are busy, there- 
fore, in justifying their position by argument in 
the court of truth and tact, which, as they cannot 
but fecl, must east prescription to the winds if 
there is a flaw in their title. Their fundamental 
canon, as formulated by Mr. Miller (Oxford Debute, 
p- xii), runs as follows :— 


‘It (the true text) must he grounded upon an exhaustive view 
of the evidence of Greek copies in manuscript in the first place, 
and, in all eases where they differ so as to afford doubt, of 
Versions or Translations into other languages, and of Quotations 
from the NT made by Fathers and other early writers.’ 8 

On p. xiv we read further: ‘In the ascertainment of this 
text, or these readings, guidance is to he sought under Seven 
Notes of Truth, viz.—(1) Antiquity, (2) Number, (3) Variety, 
(4) Weight, (5) Continuity of Witnesses, (6) The Context of 
Passages, (7) Internal Evidence. These Seven Notes of Truth, 
which are essential to the Traditional Text, sufficiently exhibit 
the agreement of it with the Canons laid down, In fact, coin- 
cidence with the first Canon implies coincidence with all the 
rest.’ 


* Mr. Miller died while the present art. was passing through 
the press. 

+ Air. Miller is the author of-{1) A Guide to the Textual 
Criticism of the NT, 1886; (2) The Oxford Dedate, 1897 , (3) The 
Present State of the Textual Controversy, 1899; (4) The Text- 
ual Controversy and the Twentieth Century, 1901. He is joint 
author with Dean Burgon of The Traditional Text of the Holy 
Cyspels, 1896; and The Causes of the Corruption of the Tradi- 
tional Text, 1896. He also edited the 4th ed. of Scrivener's 
|) Introduction. 
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8. There is no indication of the kind of dillerences 
hetween MSS wliel ‘atlord doubt,’ and render it 
necessary to eall in the evidence of Versions or 
Quotations; nor is there any hint of the metlod 
of determining the ‘weight’ of a witness. Judging 
from his Zexteal Commentary, Myr. Millers own 
habit is to weigh uneinis against uneials and 
cursives against cursives, and he feels no doubt 
sv long as there is a elear numerical preponder- 
ance in eneh class in favour of the same reading. 
In 7 enses an adverse group is characterized as 
‘Western.’ In 5of these it includes S and TE. In 
one ease (Mt 9°) a reading attested by SBD + 
Gwe Zoe" all Intt. exc. ¢ eh? Syr-vy (against cr 
and sin) and Clem. Rom, (ii. 2), is deseribed as 
‘Syrio- Low-Latin with Alexandrian support.’ 
These are the only cases in which he gives any 
guidance in the elassifiertion of MSS. 

Tn 4 cases, viz. Mt G3 (pl. verb after ra xplva), 13 

~ . e La 
(éxéomeiper fur Exmecpev), 13 (dad pysor for gpdsov, 
‘prob. a Latin gloss adopted by Origen’), 13° (idig 
for atrov, disregarding Jn 4%), he suspects ‘ Latini- 
gation.” In 1424 (oradiovs rokdods ard THs yHs Gmetyey 
for pésov rHs OaX\doons Fv) he hints at retranslation 
from Syriac. Here, again, we might wish that the 
sugvestions were more iluminating. In 5 cases 
he discusses the possibility of the intluence of 
Lection systems; in 2 of assimilation to St. 
Mark; in one case (14) he appeals to ‘internal 
testimony’ (construction of SX\érw). Lor the rest, 
he is content to let his lists speak for themselves. 
The mere recital of a lony list of anthwrities ought, 
he has no doubt, te bear down opposition by 
sheer weight of numbers, Jt is true that in the 
‘Seven Notes of Truth’ antiquity stands hefore 
number. But his power to estimate the antiquity 
of witnesses is limited ly Jus failure to grasp 
elearly the distinetion between ¢he date of a doeu- 
went and the date of the tert contained in at, or at 
least by his failure to apply this distinetion con- 
sistently.” In praetice, lus convenient assumption, 

* As this distinction is of primary importance in estinating 
the weigtit to be attached to a document, and as beginners in 
Teatual Criticism sometimes find a ditheulty in understanding 
it, it may he worth while to explain that the ‘date of a docu- 
ment’ is, strictly speaking, the date at which it was written, 
and, when the MS is not expressly dated by the seribe, is settled 
hy paleographical considerations. ‘The date of the text con- 
tained in the document’ is, of course, primarily the date of the 
autoyraph. But in the case of a teat like that of NT, which 
has o continuous history, the ‘date of the text’ refers naturally 
to the time when the particular form of text contained in the 
document was current, either yenerally or in some particular 
district. B.g. 1) (Colex Beze) is a dovument of cent. vi, 
hut its text represents a type which was widely prevalent 
in cent. ii, ¢k' (Bobicusis) is usually assigned to cent. y. 
Mr. Buekitt has recently piven stroug grounds for dating 
it varly in eent. iv, but the tert of ‘k’ ww the text current 
in Africa in the days of Cyprian, a,b. 250 (sce Old-Latin Biblical 
Texts, ii.). : 

It is interesting to notice that Mr. Miller is alive to this dis- 
tinction in regard to Syr-cur and Syr-sia (p. xviii of Vert. 
Com.). Wut he habitually ignores it in the case of & and B. 
The confusion in this case goes back to Scrivener, who writes 
jn a note (p. vi, sldvere. Crit. Sacr.), describing the work of Dean 
Borgon, whieh underlies Miller's Vert. Com.: ‘We had been 
envased day and night for years in making a complete index 
or view of the MSS used by the Nicene (and ante-Nicene) 
Fathers, by way of showing that they were not identical with 
those vopied in Codd. & and B, and, inasmuch ag they were 
older, then must needa be purer and amore authentic than Uhose 
overvalued uncials’ (italics are the present writer's], He also 
quotes, ‘as belping to annal auch of Dr. Hort’s erroneous 
theories ‘(p. xxviii), an ex@ract from Mr. Rendel Uarris, which 
exactly expresses Dr. Ilort’s fundamental contention ou the 
matter. ‘lt is not a little curious to the person who com- 
menves the eriticul study of the documents of the NT to find 


MS and the critical weight attached to it 

soon convinces the tyro of the impossihility of determining any 
law by which the value of a codex can be determined in terms 
ol its age only without referenee to its history." 

This quotation ean have no point in Scrivener’s nate, except 
on the assumption, Which Mr. Miller adopts without hesitation, 
that Westcott and Hort attached fundamental importance to 
the dates at which & and B were written hig ard dager their 
estimate of the weight to be ascribed to them’ © © 9S" & 
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that the almost universal prevalence of the Tradi- 
lional Text in the Greek Chureh after the end of 
cent. iv proves that text to be Apostolic, frees him 
from any qualms arising from the demonstrable 


“antiquity ot those witnesses which he ts eontent to 


disreeard, 

9, Al this point it will be well to examine a little 
more minutely the claim of the ‘Traditionalists 
to be the only school that takes account of the 
whole available evidence. Jt would, no doubt, he 
a strong point in their favour if they could sub- 
stantiateit. Unfortunately for them, the assertion 
is utterly baseless. Their most formidable anta- 
vonist, Dr. Hort, framed his text, as any one whe 
has read his Jrtroduction must know, at least as 
directly as any Traditionalist, on a palient exaimi- 
nation of all the evidence. And he lays at least 
as much stress on the importance of bringing the 
knowledee gained by the examination of all the 
facts to bear on the interpretation of the evidence 
in each ease that comes up for decision, When at 
last a choice has to be made between two rival 
groups of authorities, the one or the other must 
be rejeeter], Dut it does not follow that its claims 
have not heen fully considered. Otherwise, the 
Traditionalists themselves would he open to the 
charee of ‘taking ne account’ of what seems to 
others the most signifeant part of the evidence. 
This charge would, of course, be untrue. And it 
is an encouraging sign of a, rapprochement le- 
tween the two schools, that the Traditionalists are 
heginning to admit the necessity for accounting 
for the existenee of the various readings which 
they reject, on some mere satisfactory theory than 
that of the blind or malignant perversity of the 
individual seribe of NS, 13, or DD. A great step to- 
wards ultimate agreement will have been made 
when it is admitted on both sides that no solution 
of a textual problem ean be tinal which dues not 
leave room for a rational aeeount of the erigin ef 
all the extant variants. 

10. The canse of corruption on which Mr. Miller 
is at present inclined (G.cfard Dehate, p. xv) to lay 
most stress, isa striking admission of the antiqnity 
of the texts atlected by it. He traces it back to 
forms of the oral Gospel which may have been in 
existence ‘even before the Gospels were written.’ 
A similar souree was suggested Jong azo by Dr. 
Hort as a possible explanation of certain remark- 
able insertions in the text of D and its allies. It 
reniains to be seen whether the characteristie 
differences between the text of NB and the text ef 
the later Gospel MSS are best explained on the 
same hypothesis, The suggestion does not at lirst 
sight commend itself. In the text of SB the 
separate Gospels stand before us, each with a 
nuurked individuality of its own. In the Tradi- 
tional Text the specific differences in the several 
reports of the same utterance or the same incident 
which help to detine this individuality, are con- 
stantly obliterated. Now, of course, it is a privri 
possible that this uniformity was original, and 
that the variations came from a corrupting force, 
which may well have been very potent while it 
lasted, bnt which ean, ec Aypothesi, only have been 
in operation during a very limited period. Only 
in that case it is diflieult to see why it shonld not 
have affected all the trospels equally. 

in the other hand, we are bound to make allow- 
ance for an undeninble tendeney towards the assi- 
milation of parallel passages—a tendency which 
nust have acted with growing intensity as the 
comparative study of the Gospels developed (as 
it did very early), and especially in a country 
which possessed a popniar * Harmony’ (ef. Chiase, 
ISyro- Latin tert, uf bhestavepels, p. TOIL). Tt is nn- 
hikely; therefore -that: MrMiller’s suggestien will 
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obtain any wide aeeeptanee as an explanation of 
the eharacteristic readings of SB.* 

11. In treating of the problemis raised by the felt 
neeessity of offering an explanation of the origin 
of variant readings, we have reached what is really 
the starting-point of the labours of the ‘ Critical’ 
school. Ever sinee the collection of the evidence 
for the text of NT hegan in earnest, in the great 
edition published by Mill in 1707, the attention of 
erities was attraeted by the nature of the variauts 
from the ‘Traditional’ text contained in the 
writings of the earliest Fathers, in the Versions, 
and in a few of the oldest MSS.+ 


* This seems the most convenient place to uotice Dr. Salmon’s 
criticism of Westcott and Hort for their lack of interest ‘in the 
question of the origin of the Synoptic Gospels; that is to say, 
in inquiries whether the narratives of the three have any 
common basis, oral or written’ (Some Criticisin of the Text of 
NT, ch. v.). It is strange that in making this criticism Dr. 
Salmon should have forgotten Dr. Westcott’s Introduction to 
the Study of the Gospels, the most powerful statement in any 
language of the case on behalf of the old ‘oral’ hypothesis, and 
the share Dr. Hort took in the formation of the plan of (Abbott 
and) Rushhrooke's Synepticon, which was designed as an instru- 
ment for testing any ‘Documentary Theory’ that might be 
started. Otherwise, he might have looked for some other reason 
than ‘lack of interest’ to account for the silence of their Intro- 
duction to the NT in regard to the Synoptic Problem. The fact 
is, that to have called in one out of many possible solutions of the 
Synoptic Problem to fix the weight to he attached to MSS of 
the Gospels, would have been to explain obscurum per obseurius. 

It is strantre also that so close a reasoner shonld have failed to 
notice that his application to the Synoptic Problem of Dr. Tort's 
method for ‘the recovery. of the text of a single lost original, 
assuniing the fact of exclusive descent from it to have been 
sufficiently established,’ must tail from the neglect of two vital 
considerations. Ie has failed to allow (see Hort, p. 55, 1. 6) for 
the possibility of ‘mixture’ between the representatives of his 
different groups. But, what is even more serious, he has over- 
looked the primary condition of ‘exclusive descent,’ For, while 
we may well believe that the three Synoptics take us hack to a 
common original, whether that original be our St. Mark or an 
Ur-Marcus, no one, least of all Dr. Salmon, has ventured to 
suggest that St. Matthew and St. Luke had no independent 
information, In fact, if St. Matthew had anything to do with 
the Gospel that hears his name, it may well preserve genuine 
elements in certain incidents that had failed to attract St. 
Peter's attention. From this point of view, the story of the 
‘Canaanitish woinan’ (Mt 1521£, Mk 746), wherethere isno serious 
question of readiny, affords an instructive parallel to ‘the rich 
young man’ (Mt 1916, Mk 1017, Lk 18/4), In each case Matthew 
follaws a distinct but by no means necessarily inconsistent 
tradition. (On ‘the rich young man’ see G. Macdonald, U'n- 
spoken Sermons, 2nd series). 

It is clear that in settling the text of the Gospels we have to 
allow for the operation of forces acting in opposite directions ; 
(1) a constant tendency to assimilation, affecting all the Gospels 
alike, complicated by (2) a tendency to dissimilation, produced 
by various accidents in the special history of the transmission 
of each Gospel. 

No mechanical rule can therefore be laid down, and we may 
be thankful that in this, as in other cases, the editors were 
content to follow consistently the evidence of the MSS which, 
taking everything into account, they found most reason to 
trust, whether it made for likeness (e.g. Mt 8¥ 1576) or for differ- 
ence (as in Mt 1916) hetween the Evangelists, instead of revising 
their decision in each case with an eye to the Synoptic Problem. 
Nodonhbt, the questions cannot be ultimately dissociated. But, 
after all, we must. provisionally settle our text of the Gospels 
before we can solve the problem of their inter-relation. 

+ A few dates may with advantaye be noted here. In the 
tinie of Mi] (1707) the only ‘primary uncials’ of the Gospels of 
which full collations were availahle were A and D. Renzel 
(1734) had access as well to ‘select readings‘ of C. Griesbach, 
in his first edition, used full collations of ACDL. No collation 
of B was published till 17S8. & was discovered in 1859. 

In the light of these facts, Mr. Miller’s method of accounting 
for the preference shown by the ‘ Critical‘ school for the small 
over the large group of authorities needs correction. ‘The 
explanation,’ he says (Oxford Debate, p. 6), ‘is what has fre- 
guently been called by other men the extreme adulation paid 
to B, especially by Dr. Hort and men of that side. I think some 
of it is very natural, and that history quite accounts for it. 
They {& and B) are the two oldest MSS ; and in early times, when 
people had in their view only a small amount of evidence, it 
was very natural that they should say that these two MSS, 
which come to us as the earliest, and were therefore nearest to 
the original autographs, should be right.’ 

In the interests of ‘true history’ and ‘sound logic’ we must 
reniemher that the foundations of the Critical position were laid, 
not only long before ¥ was discovered, but even while the read- 
ings of B were almost, entirely unknown. 

{t nmust, no doubt, have given B a peculiar interest in the eyes 
of Griesbach when he found how exactly it verified results 
which he had arrived at independently(see, Tregelleg,J utr. p, 


Not only was the authority for these variants 
demonstrably early, but it was again and again so 
much easier to account for the origin of the variants 
on the supposition that the Traditional Text was 
wrong. In faet it soon beeame elear that the sub- 
stantial uniformity of the bulk of the later copies 
of the Greek Text was due to a gradual proeess, by 
which the variety of texts current in cent. iv were 
in the eourse of three or four centuries transformed 
after a common type. This common ‘ Traditional’ 
type Bengel called ‘Byzantine.’ It is the same 
as that which Dr. Hort ealls ‘Syrian’ and some 
modern seholars ‘ Antioehian.’ 

It is interesting to notice that there is now no 
controversy as to the faet of this transformation. * 
The only questivn at issue is the sigmtticanee to be 
attached to it. Mr. Miller contends that the tri- 
umph of the Traditional Text was due to the faet 
that it was already widely diffused at the beginning 
of the period in doenments of such excellence, and 
so lighly aceredited, that it simply erushed all 
rivals ont of existence. 

12. This contention clearly demands eareful ex- 
anination. In order that the investigation may be 
as precise as possible, it will be well to detine the 
held which it is proposed to explore. As Mr. 
Miller's language (e.g. Preface to Oxford Debate, 
p- Xiv) is quite general, all periods may be assumed 
to eome alike to him. Let us take, then, the 
period between the Couneil of Constantinople in 
381 and the Couneil of Chalcedon in 450. 1t is the 
latest that we can ehoose that will give us evidence 
whieh ean in any real sense be said to speak with 
the voiee of the whole Eastern Chureh. During 
this period the development of Christian thought 
was determined by influenees emanating from 
three main centres: from Alexandria, fresh from 
the triumph over Arianism, whieh Athanasius 
had done so mueh single-handed to seeure ; from 
Antioch ; and from the Church which ecclesiasti- 
cally was the danghter of Antioch, from Constanti- 
nojle. Of these three eentres it is not, the present 
writer thinks, too much to say that Alexandria 
never aeeepted the Traditional Text. The date of 
the Bohainie Version must, we suppose, still be re- 
varded as uncertain. If, as seems to he at present 
the verdiet of the most competent Coptie scholars, 
it is to he assigned to cent. iv or vy, 1t would give 
us exactly the evidenee that we need as to the 
state of the text officially reeopnized in Egypt 
either at the beyinning or at some point in the 
course of our period. The Bohairice eonstantly 
sides with S and B against the Traditional Text. 

Nor does this evidenee stand alone. The same 
type of text tis found in thetwo great Alexandrian 
writers of this period, Didymus (7394) and Cyril 
(¢444). Further evidence on this point will, no 
doubt, come to light with the progress of Egyptian 
exploration. Jt is too soon as yet to summarize 
the evidence of the papyri.t Tere, then, at the 
ontset, the boasted ‘universality’ breaks down. 
On textual matters, as the earliest nomenclature 
for describing the ‘families’ of readings might 
have warned us to expect, there was a permanent 
distinction between Constantinople and Alexandria. 

13. Nor is this all. Jerome's revision of the Old 
Latin Versions was made at Itome c. 382 by the aid 
of the Greek MSS whieh he judged most trust- 
worthy. It is true, as Nestle says (Textual Criti- 
cism, p. 124), that it is not yet clearly made out 
131), a forecast. only Tess brilliant than that which was verified 
by the discos ery of the Curetonian and Sinaitic Syriac. 

* See Miller's Teat, Cont. p. 29: ‘ Thenceforward (from the end 
of the 4th cent.] till the 19th [? 18th] cent. was far advanced it 
(the Traditional Text] reigned without a rival, though perhaps 
the thorough establishment of it did not take effect till the 
heginning of the 8th century.’ 

t See Hort, p. 550 of WHE Text, smaller ed. 

t Yet see Burkitt's Introduction to Barnard’s Biblical Teazt of 
‘Clenent, pe iii ff. y 
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what these MSS were. But it is remarkable that 
the latest editors of the Vulgate have seen reasons 


to infer for them a close kinship with S and B.* 
At any rate, Jerome had not been taught hy lus 
stay in the East to believe in the exclusive validity 
of the Traditional Text. 

14. The other two centres, Antioeh and Constan- | 
tinople, resolve theniselves into one, at least in the | 
person of LS cathe the inmost prominent repre- 
sentative of the Imperial city. Here, no doubt, 
we do find clear evidence of the coming supremacy 
of the Traditional Text. But even here the agree- 
ment is by no means as complete as it might 
Appear toa casual observer. Each writer, even of 
those connected with these centres, has his own 
devree of pees eon to the Traditional Text, 
and can be identified by his readings. 

The fact to which we allude is in itself so strik- 
ing an evidence both of the phenomenon to which 
we wish to call attention, and of the insight of the 
scholar who alone in our generation seems to have 
mustered the textual problems presented — by 
Patristic citations, that we venture to transcribe 
in full the account whieh Dr. Hort gave of the 
steps by which he was led to the discovery of the 
lost commentaries of Theodore of Mopsnestia. He 
is referring to commentaries in Latin on ten of 
St. Paul's Epistles contained in a Corbey MS to 
which Pitra had recently called attention, claim- 
ing their authorship for Hilary of Poitiers. He 
writes (Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology, 
No, xii., Feb. 1860, p. 303 f.) as follows :-— 

‘What led me to the trne authorship was, first, the character 
of the text nsed in the quotations ; and, secondly, twn passages 
on Gal 434.29, referral to by Pitra amony the “splendidiora, 
quibus sihi haud impar identidem Milarius emicat.”” St. thlary 
employs, as is well known, a tolerably pure fomn of the Old 
Latin version of the NT: the teat of the commentary is distinct- 
ively Greek of a late and bac type. No Father using any 
known Latin text could have so written; it contains many 
corruptions not found in the very worst copies of the Vulgate, 
minch less in earlier versions. It is too corrupt In its character 
for any considerable Greck Father even of cent. iv, except 
those coanected with the Syrian school, aad, among them, a 
shade too bad Tor St. Chrysostom or Theodoret, These facts 
considerahly narrower the question of authorship. And whea, 
in commenting On the passages of Galatians, the author showed 
himself a vehement opponent of allegorical interpretation, it 
Was ensy to see that he must have heen a literalist of too 
decided a character to be nnknown,—in Inct conld aot welt be 
aay other than Theodore hiraself, the chief of the literalists, or 
his brother Polychronius. Heference to a catena at once put 
an ead to all speeulation ; the Greek fragments of Theodore 
appeared in the Latin along with their lost context.’ 

15. Now, if Alexandria persistently rejected the 
Traditional Text, if Jerume eame back from the 
East convinced of the excellence of the MSS that 
least resembled it, if there are marked ditlerences 
during this period even between individual mem- 
bers of the Antiochene-Constantinopolitan school, 
it is ditticnlt to know where to look for evidenee 
of the universal, not to say exclusive, predomin- 
ance of the Traditional Text in cent. v2 Even the 
Peshitta, whieh Mr. Gwilliam t believes, and no 
donbt rightly (Ozford Debate, ). 32), that he can 
trace back with minute aceuraey to the shape 
which it possessed in this same cent. v, is very far 
from allording that undivided support which Mr. 
Miller desiderates ; a fact which perhaps aecounts 
for the eoldness with whieh he receives a statement 
that used to he regarded almost as a commonplace 
—to wit, that ‘the Syriac Version is the sheet- 
anchor of the Traditronalixt position.” We are 
not sure that he would have been pleased with the 
suveestion, for which nevertheless there is some- 
thing to be said, that Theodore of Mopsuestia should 
be promoted to the place left vacant by the Peshitta. 

16. ‘These, however, are matters of niimor import- 


* Worlsworth and White, V.7. Latine Epilogus, cap. 
* Pe regulis a nohis in Textu constitucend@maAbibitie*— — 9 ff 

{ Mr. Burkitt'sessay (Texts and Studies, Wid gocs farts prove, 
that the Veshitta iv in fact a revision made fthis century. 
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ance. IT¢ has atl along been admitted chat the 
Traditional Text was in existenee in substantially 
its present form by the middle of the fourth eentury. 
The renlly vital point is to determine whether there 
ix any evidence of its existence in the preeeding 
period. On this point Dr. Hort 20 years ago made 
A statement, whiel was precise and detinite enough, 
one micht have abet to ensure patient and 
attentive consideration on the part of those whose 
whole system must fall to the ground if. the 
wsition laid down in it should prove to be well 
fering lis words are these (Jntroduction, p. 
144, § 162): ‘ Before the middle of the third eentury, 
at the very earliest, we have no historical sins of 
the existence of readings, eonflate or other, that 
are marked as distinctively Syrian by the want of 
attestation from groups of documents which have 
preserved the other ancient forins of text.’ For 
the identification of the readings referred to, full 
directions are given in 8§ 225 f., 343. And any one 
who chose to take the trouble could make out lists 
of them for himself and test the accuracy of the 
contention. Mr. Miller refuses totake this method 
of attempting to nnderstand the position of lis 
opponent. He prefers a method whieh is not a 
little surprising ina writer who lays such stress ou 
the importance of sound logic. Tis words (p. xv, 
Vreface to Oxford Debate) are as follows :— 

‘ We entirely traverse the assertion, that ‘10 distinctly (arc) 
Syrian (i.e. Traditional) readings” are found amongst the 
earliest Futhers. Very many of the readings in the Traditional 
Text which are rejected by the other school are supported by 
those Fathers: aud there is no evidence, as we maintain, to 
show that they pertain to the other side or to any other Text 
rather than to us, or that readings confessedly nid and found 
in the Traditioaal Text did not belong to that Text.’ 

In other words, ‘we entirely traverse’ a state- 
ment, whieh has express referenee to one clement 
in the Traditional Text, by asserting propositions 
which have never been denied with regard to the 
other elements which on any hypothesis are reeog- 
nizable in its composition. it wonld have been 
simpler to deny altogether the existence of ‘dis- 
tinctively Syrian readings’ as defined hy Dr. llert. 
That at least is a question whieh can be brought 
to a definite issne. On that point the slppuratus 
Criticus will be recognized as an impartial arbiter. 

17. Let us, then, examine the facets for onrselves. 
It is clear that in this article we shall have to limit 
ourselves to illustrative specimens, as an example 
of a method which any one can learn to apply for 
himself to any part of the NT that le chooses, At 
the same time it is important for the mght under- 
standing of the method, that it shonld be seen in 
application to eontinnous portions of the text — 
and not in isolated examples ehosen beeause they 

wssess speci] features of interest or importance. 
Lhe weight of authorities in cases of primary im- 
portance ean be learnt only by patient attention 
to details which in themselves may seem absurdly 
trivial and insignificant. 

We propose therefore to set forth and to ex- 
ainine first a list of all the readings which have 
a claim to be regarded as distinctively Syrian in 
1 Timothy, and then to attempt a mere compre- 
hensive analysis of all the variants in Mk I? It 
is true that sie ultimate decision of the true text in 
the Pastoral Epistles is less secnre than it is in the 
case of most of the books of the NT, owing to the 
absenee not only of B, but also of any demon- 
strably early Latin or Syriae evidence—apart from 
the isolated quotations in Cyprian; Dnt. these 
considerations will not seriously ailect: the identi- 
fication of ‘distinctively Syrian readings,’ and the 
specimen chosen has the Ath ae of enabling us 
to study the influence of similar but not identieal 
contexts on one another in a way that may throw 
light on a*elass of reading that meet us constantly 
in the Synoptic Gospels. 
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18. The first step is to collect all the readings 
supported by the niass of later documents without 
the support of any of the five leading uncials 
NACD,G. 


(1) 1 Ti 1?—jpov (after marpés) N*AD,*G, cn® 
Lat-vg Boh Go Arm: Orig, 
+¢¢. rell. Syrr Sah Eth: Chr, ete. 
See v.27, and note similar addition in 2 Ti 
2 Tit wo 
It forms part of the true text in all the 
other Pauline salutations except CGala- 
tians. 
(2) 1 Ti 14 (@) oixovoulevy, NAG,K,L,P, most cur- 
sives Arm Boh: Chr, ete. 
(2) olkadouyv, ),* Iren Lat-vge Go Syr. 
(c) alxodoulay, >* D,¢ and a few cursives, 
Note characteristic Pauline use of ofxo- 
voulav ; cf. Eph 3° 
olxodouiay (not found elsewhere in Gr. 
Lible) combines the sound of (a) with 
the sense of (4). 


(3) 1 Ti z aan? HnTpogas, NAD.G, (P.) (2) 17 
alae 


warpa- pyTparwats, = ¢. rell. 

The spelling marpo- is due to a false 
analogy; but the question we have to 
settle is not which spelling is right in 
itself, but which St. Paul is most likely 
to have used. 

(4) 1 Ti 1° 70 mpirepoy dvra, NAD,*G,P, cu’: 
Ghose Cyr, 

Tov mpdrepoy dvta, sc. rell. Lat-vg: Chr, ete. 

Here the neuter is clearly the more idiom- 
atic, 

(5) 1 Ti 1” pévy 6e6, N*AD,*G, cu} Lat-vg Syr-hr 
Boh Sah Arm Eth: Eus Cyr Chr & Tert. 
pivwy godQ Oey, ¢ c. rell. Go Syr-hel: 

Chr tt zo! com, ete, 

Cf. Ro 16°’ where cog@ has point, cf. 11% ; 
and note similar insertion in Jude . 

(6) 1 Ti2*dcatrws yuwatkas, N*AP(D,*G, add xai): 
(Clem) (Orig). 

woatrws kai ras yuv., ¢ ce. D,™* rel: Chr. 

Cf. v./. in 1 P 3), and note neighbourhood 
of rods &vdpas. 

(7) 1 Ti2* év wréypaow Kal xpuvee # pap., NAD,*G, 
Syr-ve Boh: Orig 4. 

év mwréyuaow 7} xpvew 7} wap., ¢ c. rell. (exc. 
P.al*) f m Lat-vg Syr-hcl Go Sah: Clem 
Orig 4 Cypr Chr. 

The combined evidence of Versions and 
Fathers, if the details may he trusted, 

roves that this variant is pre-Syrian. 
tis possibly Alexandrian. 

Cf. vd. in 1 P 3%. There seems to be a 
point in the distinction lhetween the 
treatment of the hair and of the jewels. 

(8) 1 Ti 2 Siddoxev 5é yuvarni, NADG.P cu 
Lat-vg Arm: Orig Cypr. 

ee be dcddoxev, s c. rell. Syrr (Boh) Sah: 

ar. 

The emphasis clearly lies on dddcxew. 

(9) 1 Ti 2 ékararndeica, N*ATD.,°G,P. cu: Chr 3. 

dmarnbetca, ¢ «. rell: Chr 3, 

ékam. Pauline, cf. 2 Co 113, 
come in from context. 

(10°) 1 Ti 3°’— pH alsxpaxepdf, NAD.G,KLP cu? 
verss: Orig™t Tert Chr. 

+¢ ce. rell. Syr-hel-mg. 

Insertion from v.8, Ti 17; ef. Ti 4,1 P 5%. 

Here supertluous, see agiddpyupor. 

(11) 1 Ti 3° ds edavepwOn, N*A*C*F.G, cn? Boh 
Sah Syr-hel-g : Origivt, 
5 épavepwOn, 1),* Lat-vg Syr-vg-hel Arm. 
Os epavepwbn, sree N°C°D.SKLP relly 


amar. has 


F, is quoted here, though the present writer 
does not believe that it has any autho- 
nity independent of G,, because it is 
sometimes quoted wrongly in support of 
6ess. The line above o is not horizontal, 
and corresponds exactly to the line 


which elsewhere indicates a rough 
breathing in this MS, There is no 


trace of a sagitta in the o. 

On this reading see Hort, Appendix, p. 
132 ff 

Note especially the evidence of the Versions, 

(12) 1 Ti 4! ev dyarn a cv misre, NACI).G, cu verss: 
Clem Chr. 

év ay. év mvevuart év w.,  ¢. rell. 

Insertion awkward; 1 Co 4%, 2 Co 6° no 
parallels. Prob. from Col 18. 

(13) 1 Ti 4° gavepa 4% maow, NACD,*G, cu* verss, 
gav. nev w., ¢ c. rell: Chr. 

Cf. Ac 43%, 

(14*) 1 Ti 54 awodexrév, SACD.G,KLP cu?! Lat-vg 
syrr Eth; Chr. 

kaXdv xaid., ¢ c. rell. incl. Boh Go Arm. 

Insertion from 2°. Theonly other instance 
of dod. in NT. 

(15) 1 Ti 57) Xpicrod "Incoi, NAD,*G, eu? Lat-vg 
Boh Sah Arm A&th: Clem Ath. 

xupiav “I. X., ¢ e. rell. Syrr Go: Chr, 

Cf.2 Tid®. Fuller titles characteristic of 
later MSS. 

(16) 1 Ti 5° ra épya 7a nada, NAD,G,P, cu’. 

7a kana épya, ¢ c. rell: Chr. 

Perhaps from Mt 5%, note od dévvaras 
kpuBjvac v.44, 

(17) 1 Ti 5% (a) rp5dn\a, NA 67**. 

(4) mp. efor, DUG.DP, en. 

(c) mp. €ore., ¢ c. rel]: Chr. 

Tlere (4) and (c) are insertions of a com- 
nion type. (¢) apparently a correction 
of (5) to brine it into ayreement with 
classieal rules ; ef. 2 Ti 4!7. 

The plural is by no means uncommon in 
later Greek. 

(18*) ] Ti 6° dtamaparpeBat, NAD,G,L.P,,ete.: Clem 
Chr. 


mapadiarpBai, ¢ ‘not many cursives.’ 

d:camapa —in itself a rarer form of com- 
pound—is much more vigorous, con- 
noting an intensified form of maparp.37, 
‘friction’ or ‘ collision.’ 

{19} 1 Ti 6 - ddlctraco amd Trav Tooi'rwr, 
SAD.G, cu? Lat-ve Boh Sah Go -Eth. 
+s e. rel]. incl Syrr Arm: Chr; ef, 

Cypr. 

An insertion, of an unusually bold type 
for this form of text, to complete a 
misunderstood construction. The evi- 
denee of Cyprian shows that it is not 
purely ‘Syrian.’ Itisof a Western type. 

(20) 1 Ti 67 (ct) dre ofSé €&., N*AG,17 (Lat-vg-codd) 
r Sah Boh Arm: Ath. 

(5) ddnOes dre o. €., D.* m Go: Cypr al. 
aliter. 

(c) d9A\ov bre 0. é., ¢ c. NCD KP): Chr 

(6) and (c) are independent attempts to 
mend (a), 

See Hort, Appendix, p. 134. He con- 
jeetures that the true reading is simply 
ode €€& This is found in Arm Cyr. 
Cyprian also seems to omit dr. 

(21*) 1 Ti 6! eis Ay éxA*Ons. All uncials, many 


cursives, all versions (exe, Syr-hel): Chr. 
eis Wy kal é., ¢ ¢. rell. 
An echo of Col 3, 
(22) 1 Ti 67 adn emi beg (or Ty Ge), NAD,*G,P, 
cu: Orig Chr. 
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a\\' év ro 6., ¢ e. rell. 

It seems dificult to tind a elear case of 
é\m, é&v in NI. Certainly not Pho 2", 
and 1 Co 15 is more than doubtful, 

émé is found regularly, «eg. f du 38,1 Ti 
4) and in this verse. 

Ti 6 wavra wXorvciws, all uncials exe. G, 
most cursives, all versions (exe. Eth): 
Orie Chr. 

mrovgiws wavra, ¢ wth, not many cur- 
SIVeS, 

G, omits maya. 

(24) I Ti 6 dvrws, SAD." G, eu™ verss, 

alwviov, ¢ e. relt. (87 ‘contlates’” alwrlou 
évrws): Chr. 

alwviov is habitual with gwis: ef. vi 

évrws is striking, and eharacteristie of this 
Bp; of. 5% % 16, 

(25°) I Ti 6° wapadijany, all uncials, most cursives: 

Clem len, 

wWapaxarabyxny, ¢ 
Hipp Chr. 

mapaxarad. is said to be the Attie form. 

19. Here, then, are 25 readings which have a 
prima facie claim to be regarded as ‘Syrian’ or 
‘post-Syrian.’ The criterion, ax Dr. Hort warns ns 
(S$ 824 1., 343), is not an infallible one. We need 
not be surprised, therefore, to find among them 2 
readings (7 and 19) which are proved by Old Latin 
evidence to be pre-Nyrian; we may therefore strike 
them out of our list. The whole 25 belong to 
the Received Text. low many of them Mr. 
Miller would assign to the Traditional Text it is 
impossille fo say. No. 2, the support for which is 
intinitesimal, may be assumed to disappear. We 
shall therefore exelude it also from consideration, 
Nos. 10, 14, 18, 21, 28, 25 (which are distinguished 
ahove by an asterisk), when there is serious divi- 
sign among the cursives, must be regarded as 
at best uneertain. Dr. Hort would call them 
post-Syrian ; it would he interesting to know haw 
many of them Mr. Miller would elass as ‘ post- 
Traditional.” In any case, they witness to a pro- 
gressive deterioration in the text of the Epistle. 
We shall not, however, strike them out of the list, 
as their internal characteristics show a striking 
‘family likeness’ to their predecessors, They 
may well be regarded as later results of the work- 
ing of one and the same tendency. We shall, how- 
ever, Where possible, mark a distinction between 
them and the other readings. We have no wish to 
take an unfair advantage of the Traditional Vext. 

20. The first point that strikes us on a survey of 
the list as a whole is the triviality of by far the 
greater number of the eximples. One (3) is a 
mere matter of spelling, (4, 6, 16) allect only au 
article, 3.(8, 16, 28") relate to the order of words, 
2 (18, 22) to prepositions, 3 (9, 1S*, 25%) to different 
compounds of the same root, 4 (1, 17, 20, 217) are 
quite trivial insertions; there are only 7—2 changes 
of words (1), 24) and 5 insertions (5, 10*, 12, 14%, 
15)—which can be regarded as at al) important. 
Gt these, only 1 (11) can he supposed to atlect 
any point of doctrine, and, as the Nicene Fathers 
managed to make shift without the reading of the 
Traditional Text, we need not be afraid to keep 
the demonstrably older reading. 

21. The next point of interest is the distribution 
of support on the ditlerent sides on the part of 
Fathers and Versions.* 

In the Patristic evidenee the result is remark- 
able. Taking the whole number of passages (25), 
ante- Nicene evidence is quoted against the ‘Syrian’ 


(23°) 1 


with many eursives: 


* We have taken the evidence from Tischendorf and Tregelies. 
We have not thought it worth while to subject the whole to an 
independent verification, The Patristig=evidenes, mehules, 31 
will be noticed, all the aote-Nicene quotation’, Rogether with 
the quotations in Chrysostout. patel Ke Sys 5 — Nalin 
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Text 1S times, and only once (2 a reading in 
Hippolytus incapable of verification) in support of 
it. If we leave out the 6 doubtful examples, the 
numbers are 12 neuinst, 0 for. Chrysoston’s text 
shows a marked contrast. He is quoted in all on 
20 of the passages. In the 6 doubtful cases he 
supports the ante-Nicene in 5. In the remaining 
14 his authority is quoted on both sides in 3 cases 
(4, 5, 9). Ne supports the Traditional Text in 12 
(or) cases, he opposes it in 2 (or 5). 
Among Versions the results are as follows :— 


Latin Valy. supports the Trad. Text 1, opposes it 13 (9) Limes. 
Bohairie . os ap wil) Tay Wit) 4, 
Sahidic . mY ad 1 ” ate (7) 7 
Syrinc Vulg. 1 = 3 a ih} 
Harclean Syriac ,, as 4 a S(4),, 
Aihiopic  . “6 oC 1 ie DCS ton 
Arueniag . 3 oh 1(0),, VED yoo 
Gothic . ” ” i {2) on) 6 (5) 1 


All the extant Versions are combined in 10°, 11, 
12, 13, 23°, 24, in each case against the Received 
Text. 

22. It remains to indicate briefly the character of 
the readings of the Traditional Text. Clearly, its 
most noteworthy feature is its fulness. In one case 
(16) it errs by defeet, it drops one article out of two, 
while it contains 9 (6) additions. The most. potent 
factor in this expansion of the text is, without 
doubt, the tendency to assimilate cognate pmas- 
sages. A second feature we may fairly describe. 
as general werkness. In no single case has any of 
the editors collated by Nestle in his Stuttgart 
edition aceepted any of those distinctively Tradi- 
tional readings. 

The net result of our examination may, we think, 
be fairly stated as follows : There is a demonstrably 
late clement in the Traditional Text of } Tim. ; the 
readings, which may fairly he regarded as dis- 
tinctive of it, in which it is unsupported by any 
member of the numerically insignificant group 
SACD.G,, are both werk in themselves and can 
very rarely be traced lack historically into ante- 
Nicene times, and then they seem to belong also 
to other types of text. 


23. We pass* now to our second specimen passage, 
Mk 1-3, 

This time—as we wish to study the whele 
structure of the Traditional Text, and not merely 
to sift ont ‘distinctively Syrian? readings—we must 
begin by printing the verses at length, marking as 
clearly as the typograplical means at our disposal 
will allow, the relation in which this text stands to 
the other types of text out of which, on the Critical 
hypothesis, 1 was constructed, In one case (v.'%) 
where ‘the verdict of the MSS’ seemed decisive, 
we have ventured to print as ‘traditional’ a 
reading which is not found in the Received Text. 
Otherwise, the text printed here agrees with that 
which Scrivener edited for the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press as representing the Coreck Fext that 
may be presumed to underlie the AV. 

[in the form of the extract the following points 
shonlad be noticed : Words in ordinary type, aud 
undistinguished by any signs above or below thei, 
are common to all forms of text alike; words in 
heavy type belong to readings which, either in 
particular words or in arrangement or combina- 
tion of words, may be regarded as ‘distinctively 
Syrian,’ because as they stand they agree exactly 
with no other form of text. 

The relation in which the text as a whole stands 
to the ‘Western’ Pext is indicated by continueus 
lines. These lines are drawn under the word 


* A careful collation of the readings of 1aod the MSS related 


» to it ibe t has just been published by Mr. Lake in Cambridge 


[res turd Stade) TE Coutatue sn few variants which have not 


“been noticed Gbove, HOUbly Atve tor dsxcve in vel, 
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when the Traditional Text has accepted, above the 
word when it has rejected, a ‘ Western’ reading. 
Its relation to the Mlexaeniviat * Text is similarly 
indicated by spaced lines. 

Tn afew cases, where it is desired tocall attention 
to some evidence for or against a reading of the 
Traditional Text, though the authorities cannot be 
assigned with certainty to any of these types, the 
words affected are indicated on the same principle 
by a row of dots. 

The ‘Nentral’ Text may be assumed to be at 
variance with the Traditional Text in all cases 
where words are underscored ; all the other words 
in ordinary type are supported by it. Slight difler- 
ences in torm and spelling have in this case been 
neglected]. 


Tov dyyedsv pov mpd mpogwrou cov, bs KaTagKkevdoes 
THY ddjv gov éumpod8ey cove * mw Bodvros ev Th 
ep7iny, Eropdacare thy addy Kuplou, ev@eias roieire ras 


TplBovs aitot, *'Eyevero ‘Iwauvns * BawriLwy év 17 


2 


La . ’ é f ), a 
epypw Kat Kypiccwy Barrigua peravolas els Apeow 


3 “~ 5 5 t ft e é ? 6 a id 'T é t 
ALAPTIWY, KQe €CETWOPEVETO Tpos aAvTov Taga 7H Llovoata 
xwpa xai of “lepocoduuetra: A* xal éBarrifovro mavres 


év r@ ‘lopddvy morduw im’ atroi, éSouoNoyoumevor Tas 
ayaprias aiTay, Snv dé a "lwavyns évdedupévos tpixas 
Kapnrou, Kal Corny Sepuariyny mepi rhy édopiy avrov Kai 


écOiwy dxpidas Kai wéde &yptov. 7 Kal éxijpyocey déywv 


"Epyera 6 loxupbrepss pov éricw pov, ob ovx elui txavos 


Kuas \Doat Tov iuavTa Tw. UTodnuaTtuw abrod. "éyw pev 


éBamrica bas ev Vdare’ abrds dé Bamrrice: év Ivevuari 
‘Ayiy. 

* Kat éyévero év éxeivars Tats nudpais #APev ® "I noois 
amd Nagapér ris Tadidralas, cai €8arricOy vd ‘lwavvov 


eis Tov “lopSarvnv. Mai evtews dvaSaivwy amd rot 


bdaros cide cxtGouévaus Tovs obpavovs, Kal rd IIvetua ws 


meptoTepay xataBaivov ér' atrév. Uxal duvh éeyevero 


éx Tav otpavav’ Xv ef 6 
eVddKNOa, 


! Kai evOis 7rd IIvetpa * adbrév éxSddre els rh 


vlos pov 6 dyarnrés, &v & 


13 


pnuov. “xai jy éxet ey TH €pypw nudpas reccapdxovra 


meipafouevos vo Tol Larava, kal nv mera TaY Onplwy* 
kai of dyyeAot deqxsvouy adrw. 
Mera 6€ 1d mapadotjvar rov "Iwavyny 7MOev 6 


"Inoots els rhy Tadshaiav xnptcowy rd evbayyédov ris 


Katpos Kal fyytxev ) Bactheia Tov Peo’ weravocire Kal 
morevere €v TH eVayyeNiy. lMarepiwarav 82 rapa ri 


Gardocay ris TadiAalas cider * Sinwva Kal ‘Avdpéav rév 
adehPdv aitov Tod Lipwvos Baddovtas apdiBAno- 


Tpov €v rn Oaddson oav yap adets’ 1 Kal elev 
avrois & ‘Inaots, Acire orisw pov, xal mojow tuas 


yevésOar adrets dvOpuruv. Kai etbdws agevres ra 


dixrva avTwy 7jKodovPnoaraitw. .19 Kai mpdBas éxetOey 
Paro | 


ddiyor cldev "laxwSov tov rod ZeSedaiov nai ‘Iwavyny 
Tov ddedpdv atrod xai alrovs év T@ wolw Karaprivovras 
Ta Sixrua. Kai evOéws exadegev abravs* Kai adévres 
rov marépa alt&y ZeSedaiov év te wrolw pera TaY 


picOwray ar70ov é1rigw avrod. 


"1 Kal elomopevovra: eis Karepvaotiu' cai etbéws rois 


oxwy avrovds ws éLouvclay Exwy, Kar ovx ws of ypaupareis. 
Beal A qv dv TH owaywy7 altav dvOpwros ev mvetmare 
dxaBapry, ** xai dvéxpate Aéyuw, “Ea* th juivy nai ool, 


"Inood Natapnvé; Aes drroddcar Huds; Oldd oe ris ef, 
6 dysos TOU Oceot. “Kal éretiuncey airw 6 *Lyaois 


eye, DiuwOnre cal ee EF abrod ®, Bxal omapatav 


atréy rd mvecpa rd dxdBaprov a Kal xpdiav gua 


pmeyarn ebnrOev EE abrod, "kal eOauS8iOyoav waves 


wore ovenrety mpds aitals déyovTas, Ti dari TovTO; 


tis 4 SidaxhH A H Kawwy ality, Sti Kat’ efovgiay Kai 


Tois Wvevpaow Tos akabapros emitdaget Kal braKxovovoww 


V.1 Om. rot S*BDL. 
om. ul. 7. 6,, S* 28 255 Lat-vg-cod Syr-hr: 
Iren 4 Orig Jo*; Cels; om. Lat. Ruf Bas 
Hier® al’, See Ilort, Select Readings, p. 
23, Suppl. (Burkitt) p. 144. 
V.2 (1) xa6ds, SBLA unc* cu®: Orig? al*; ef. 9% 
J 42! 


as, ADP rell: Orig} Iren al; ef. 7° 

xa0v%s an unclassical form, usnal in NT 
with yéyp. 

ws y. is rare, but is found in par. Lk 34 

(2) 7@ ‘Hoalg re wpopyry7, NBDLA cn Latt 
Syrt-vg-hel-mg-h Boh Go (Arm™*); Orig 
Tren® Porph al’. 

(-7@ 1°, D ecu: Orig Iren) (tol* omits 
altogether). 

rots mpopytas, AP rell Syr-hel-txt Arm‘? 
Eth: Tren!) 

Notice here the strength of the early 
Patristic evidence, and of Versions, 
coupled with the obvions reason for 
change. On the tendency to insert 
‘Isaiah,’ see Hort, Select Read. p. 18; 
ef. Burkitt, 7b. p. 143. 

(3) éy4, om. BD 28 (Latt) Syr-vg Boh: 
Iren™ Orig} (Orig™) Tert; so Lk 7” 
(NBDL). 

Ins. NAPLA rell Syr-hel Go Arm Eth: 
Orig? Eus; so Mt 11° 

LXX (not § or B) ins. in Mal 3! with Heb. 

(4) drocreAS, Sal pauc Boh, assimilating to 
neighbouring tenses. 

Soin Mt. ina few MSS, not in Lk. 

(5) éumpocdév gov, om. SBDLKP abclgq Lat- 
vy-codd Boh Syr-vg-hr: Iren Orig 
diserti. 

Ins. AA rell f {f)-? ob? Syr-hel; cf. Mt. 
and Lk. (1) a1] Tert™** om.). In Heb. 


and LAX of Mal. the phrase is found 
here, but not after dyy. pov. 
V.3 atrof, NABLA rel! tf! g! 1q Syr-vg-hel-txt 
Boh Arm Aéth: Orig. 
Tot. Ocov judy, (1d) (34™%) abcf ff? g? Syr- 
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hele Go: Tren! (1) 348 vswv) As- 
similntion to Esaiah, LXNN and Heb, ; 
found also in Latin and Syriae texts, 
Mt., Lk. 

V.4 (a) 6 Samrifwy dv rp épjuy xypicowv, B 33. 

(5) 6 Sarrif{wy év ry épyuyp cal xnpicowy, NLA 
Boh. 

(c) év ry épjuy Barrifwr wal xenptoowrv, 128 Latt 
(ere. tf) Syrevg. 

(¢) Barrifwy év ry épjuw cal knptoowy, A rell f 
Syr-hel. 

The clue to the readings here, as the present 
Writer finds hinted ia a MS note of Dr, Hort’s, hes 
in Mark’s-use of ‘Iw. 6 Sarrifwy (6'+ 4, not S™; yet 
sce 28 20) as a title for the Baptist. The original 
reading is: (a@)= ‘John the Baptizer appeared in the 
wilderness preaching.’ (4) is an Alexandrian emen- 
dation, the Marean idiom not being recognized, 
and the article cansing difliculty in consequence 
=*There appeared John who used to baptize in 
the wilderness and preach.” (¢) shows the Western 
handling of the difficulty, droppiag the troublesome 
artiele, inserting «al, and, beeanse the wilderness 
Wns a strange place to be speeinlly eonnected with 
the baptisms, transposing the words.  (d) is ‘dis- 
tinctively Syrian,’ and coatlates (4) and (¢), keep- 
ing the order of (4) aad dropping the article with 
(ce). This is a first-rate example of the excel- 
Jenee of Bin Ternary Variations. The connecting 
partiele with éyévero in S* and Boh should be 
noticed. Jt could preclide the conn. of vv.) and * 
which Orig Joh favours. 

V.5 (a) wavres after ‘lep., SLDDLA 2S 33 versions : 

Orie Ens, 
ee éSamr., AP rell (69 ent om. ravres = 
AIt.). 
(b) rorduy, om. Dahbell® Ens; ef. the 
‘Western’ and ‘Syrian’ reading in Mt. 
(c) in’ avrod after ¢éBarr., NBL 33 Latt (exe, a) 
Arm: Orig Eus. 
after worduy, ADD rell a Syr-hel Go. 
Note, further (d@), that 8 69 a om. «al be- 
fore égarr, 

In (d) the omission was probably due to the idea 
that the subj. of eropevero was vomplete at xwpa 
(ef. the post-Syrian €£emopevovro). The result is a 
s(range statement that the city folk took the lead in 
accepting baptism, which can hardly be historical. 

The Syrian change of the position of mdayres may 
be w modified echo of this. It is more likely due 
to a misunderstanding of the characteristieally 
Marean indeliniteness of é3amrifovro =‘ men’ were 
being baptized, mdvres with éSamr. is hyperbolical 
after a fashion to which Luke supplies parallels, 
not Mark. 

In (4) and (c) notice once more how the Syrian 
Text combines the language of the * Neutral’ with 
the order of the ‘Western’ Text. The result is a 
eluse assinmation to Mt. 

V.°(1) xal qv, SBL 33. 

nv dé, ADP rel. 
Mark’s resolute adherenee to xaf eauses 
constant ditleulty to seribes. At least 
40 times dé has beea wrongly introduced 
into the Syrian Text; cf. vv. 16% in 
this extract. 
(2) 6’Iw., SBL une® en, 
-—o, ADA rell? assim. to v.4. Otherwise 
the tendency in these authorities, esp. 
1), is to iasert articles before proper 
names, See vv? 14. 16, wy, 35 0 
(3) For rpixas cauAdov DT rends déppyy ( = bépptv) 
xau., a’ pellem and ‘d? pilus. 5éppev in 
LAN (of raiment) Jo 4! 2!) Zee 134 only. 
In Zee 13% déppey nme, found also (Heb: 


not LXX) for Elijedts mantle ing) Kk 
gs. 19) » k ose 13f.. * Bi 
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This is remarkable, beeanse the clause cal ¢oévny 
depu. 7.7. dog, aro’, omitted by D, is found exactly 
in2 KO in another description of Elijah.  déppw 
(=the prophetic mantle) was probably regarded as 
a concise and picturesque equivalent tor the whole 
yirase. But the man who introdueed it mst have 

cnown lis Hebrew Bible and his LXX. Note that 
‘a, which also omits cai favny, x.7.A., places v.* after 
Wes 

V.7 E\eyev atrots for exipvocey Adywr, D(a). a 
‘a’s’” arrangement of the verses, avrots 
has a point which is Jos¢ in PD. In view 
of the rest of vv. 8% in D, itis safe to sa 
that é\eyev comes from Lk 3? or Mt 3% 
éxipvooev is characteristic of Mk. (cf. e.g. 
1 and Lk 48, 1 and Lk 5, 6" and Lk 
9 It is curious that in these pussages 
there shonld be no par. in Mt.) It has 
also point as resuming v.4. 

Vv.%8(1) Da (P) read: “Ey pév buds Barritw dv 
Udarc, Epxerat dé drigw youd laxupsrepss pov 
ov otx efvl lxavds Adgac Tov ludvra Tay 
Umodnuatwv avrov* xal atiros twas Samritec 
év mvetuare ayly. Notice first the order 
of the clauses, natural in Lk 3", which 
this rending reproduces almost verbatin, 
but weak in Mk., where there is no ref. 
in the eoatext to popular surniises about 
John. Notice also the omission of the 
elharacteristic Marean «céyas. 

A clear case of assimilation in the‘ Western’ 

text. 

(2) The Syrian text adopts xéy from this text, 
or from Mt. and Lk. SBI 33 69 124 Orig 
om. ; cf. dn 1. uév rare, in Mk 44 9% 
PINE 2 only > ef. 10%, 

(3) Also év VP against SBA} en’, év 2° against 
LBL b Lat-vg. 

In Me 3” Jn 1% é is found with both words 
without variant. In Ae 15 63. and é wv. without 
variant. In Lk 3!% 06. (exe. D113 69 al &v 05,) and 
€v my. Without variant. ‘There seems, therefure, no 
teadency to omit é& where it is clearly genuine, 
even to balance phrases, ¢.g. Ae >. ‘Fhe tendeney 
to insert from par. must have been very strong. 

V.9(1) rats nuépacs éxeivacs, DA Latt (exe. we). 

éxeivos never comes after juépa in Mk. 
Without speeial emphasis. 
Only in 13! * 14", all three eschatologieal 
passages. 
(2) 6‘Ine., DMPA 13 28 69a). See on v.°% 
(3) els rdv ‘Topd. trd‘Twav., SBDL en! (ey 7g, 
]-28, ete.) Latt (ef) Syr-vg Boh. 
vd ‘lwav. els rav “lopd., AD rell ef Syr-he) 
Ann .Eth 70. 

Notiee the converse change in v.5. Here clearly 
the important fact is that the baptism was ad- 
ministered by John, not that it took place in the 
Jordan. twé tw. istheretore rightly kept to the last. 

V9 (1) ed@éws or edtds. om. Dab. 

A peeuharly diflieult word for the textual eritie 
in M yn clearly characteristie, offending some scribes 
and some translators by its reenrrence, at the same 
time always to hand when an adventurous scribe 
Wished to ‘improve’ the story. We find ourselves 
therefore driven by sheer perplexity to take refuge 
in obedienee to the one golden rule of sound eriti- 
vism and to ‘trust our MSS.) The result will show 
if our confidence is misplaced. 

One point we can Jay down at the ontset. A 
close examination of the facts shows that the efleet 
of Synoptic parallels on the text of Mk. must, so far 
aus Ae word is concerned, have been uniformly to- 
wards omission : Mk 14* on, D 25) 2” wet? kg (Mt 
26" Saon Muctuat’) is the only possible exception. 
, Fhe-facts are interesting, and we may allow onr- 


‘Welves this due“edeurbioniinte the field of Synoptic | 
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criticism. Assuming the WH text as our standard, 
evOvs occurs 40 times in Mark. In 29 of these there 
are parallel eontexts in both Mt. and Lk., in8 there 
is a parallel in Mt. only, in 2in Lk. only, in 1 there 
is no paralle) in either. In one ease, 1"=Mt 8° 
= Lk 5%, ed6. is found in all three Gospels. In none 
of the otber 30 eases where Lk. has a parallel con- 
text is ev@. found: in 7 the whole phrase to which 
ev6, belongs in Mk. is transformed; in 17 «6. is 
siinply omitted ; in 5 he substitutes wapaypfua, in 
] ecira. Of the 37 places where Mt. presents a 
parallel, et@. is retained in 12; in 8 the whole phrase, 
in 15 the word, disappears ; in 2 dé rijs Spas exelvys 
does dnty as an equivalent. In one case Lk. (21° 
= Mt 24°= Mk 13’) substitutes ovx ed@éws for obru. 

Assuming, as it is probably worth while to do at 
present, that our Mk. wasin the hands of both Mt. 
and Lk., the fignres given above supply a good 
illustration of the delieate literary critieism to 
whieh Mark was subjected, esp. by Luke. This 
general result is not seriously atteeted by questions 
of text. In 6 places TR ins. where Wi om., in 4 
TR om. where WH ins. But it is worth notice 
that the ‘Western’ Text, esp. in D and in the 
various MSS of Lat-vet, shows a clear tendency to 
omit «@. The chief passages are 114: %- % 98 36 
4'6 5242 G25. 50 OY 7443-45. The same tendency is 
found in the same anthorities in Mt., e.g. 4°° 21°. 

In the ease before us (1'°) the genuineness of 
eddus in Mk. is, we think, supported by its presence 
in Mt 3% There are only 2 eases (24° 2748) where 
Mt. in a parallel context shows a e@. whieh is not 
represented in the true text of Mark. And in 
neither of these does any authority for tbe text 
of Mk. attempt to assimilate. 

(2) éx rot t6., NBDL 13 28 33 69 124. 
dwé, AP rell ; ci. Mt 3%, 

Here, again, éx is charaeteristie of Mark. In 4 
other eases it corresponds to dard in a parallel 
context in Mt., and in 10 eases in Luke. A similar 
reaction on the MSS of Mk. also in 1-5 °6 75 9° 16°, 

(3) oxtfouévous, NAD rell. 
qvuypévous, 1) Latt (‘apertos’)=Mt. and 
Luke. 

Here there is nothing to aecount for the ehange 
of dvewypévous if it were genuine, while cxfoudvous 
is at once vivid and difheult. 

(4) karaGatvoy eis adrov, BD 13 69 124 a. 
KaTaGatvoy ér' atrov, SAP rell, but note that 
N33 imsert «ai wévoy before én’ from Jn 
1 

Fondness for e/s is another eharaeteristic feature 
of Mark’s style. It oeeurs in all about 157 times. 
Of these, 42 are found in both Mt. and Lk., 39 in 


Mt. alone, 19 in Lk. alone, 57 belong to seetions or | 
alternative redaetions. But Mark’s pleonasms are 


yhrases peculiar to Mark. In 3 plaees Lk. substi- 
tutes év, in 2 érxi, in 1 éy péow. Mt. substitutes 
ev in 5 places and émiin 4. Here (12°) Mt. and Lk. 


agree in substituting émi as they agree in substi- | 


tuting «vy in Il. In 4 cases Mt. or Lk. supports 
eis When the other has ehanged it. 

On the other hand, éri with acc. oeeurs only 32 
times in Mark. There is only very slight evidence 
of a tendency to change it into eis. See 6 15% 4, 
and perhaps d (not ))in 9%. In no ease is there a 
rea) parallel to the phrase here, whieh must have 
suffered from ‘assimilation.’ 

VV. (a) Om. éyévero, 8* D tl? mt (a f ‘venit’; 28 

2h? sel HKovcOn). 

Here, again, light is thrown on the reading by 
a careful study of Mark’s usage. He is fond of 
~lvec@a, and uses it to cover a great variety of 
different meanings, It oeeurs 52 times in the WH 
Text; of these, 6 are found both in Mt. and Luke. 
Besides these, Mt. retains only 16, Lk. only 9; and 


| 
| 


even in some of these instances slight modifications | 


Lk. in 36 eases). The text of Mk. shows similar 
traces of the attempt to obliterate this individual- 
isin. See 217 277 44-2) 516 G2 (y8) 97 108 124 Jat. 96 
seems to be Syrian. In all the other cases, except 
]!7 2°? 516, D appears in the group whieh either omits 
or provides a substitute tor yi. 1) is generally 
supported by some Old Latin MSS and variuus 
members of the group 1-28, ete. The most in- 
structive ease is the closely jar. 97 éyévero guvty éx 
Tis vepédns (NBCLA), where AD rel) ine. Syr-sin 
read 7\@ey (exc. k ] Syr-vg-codd om.), while (50d 
from Mt. and Aéyousa from Lk. also tind support. 
In Lk 9 éyévero . . . A€yousa is found without 
variant, except that D reads 7\@ev, Syr-en-sin 
ReovcOn., In 10* the Syrian Text has yevéo@a, 
NBC(D)LA eivac. The omission of ¢yévero may 

therefure safely be regarded as ‘Western.’ 
(d) év col, NBD“LPA 1 13 22 33 69 cu? Lat- 
ve ae if)? ¢°] Boh? Syr-vg-hel-txt Arm 

Ath Go. 

évq@, ATIL une® rell bd gf Syr-hel-mg. 

In Lk. there is virtually no doubt (apart 
from the very early ‘ Western’ variant 
vids wou ef ot) about the reading ov... 
€v col, 

In Mt. the reading is oiros . . . ev G, exe, 
that D a Syr-eu read od—ev @; Syr-sin 
ov... & od. 

év cot Was peculiarly liable to ehange from 
the association with Js 42'=Mt 125; ef, 
A wil EB 

V.12(1) 76 wy. add rd &yov, D. 

The tendeney to add dyer is mueh less than 
might have been expected (see 2%, Jn 7°%). Its 
presence here, perhaps due to Lk 4}, is more likely 
meant to mark the euntrast with the Tempter. 

(2) (@) éxBadrec adrov, DA 33-69. 
(b) adray éxBadrte, NADL rell. 

The order in (4) is somewhat unusual, though 
relatively commoner in Mk. than in Mt. or Luke. 
See Bb. 1.12 54 18. 18 79135. 34] 465 1 G7, 

V.8 (1) (a) & 77 épjuw, NABDDL 13 33 346 Boh: 

Orig Eus, 

(6) éxe? KIL 1 69 124 13] 209 al® Syr-sin 
Arm. 

(c) éxet év ry épjuw, A une? rel Syr-ve. 

Here (a) is apparently the original reading. The 
repetition els ri ép., €v 77 €p. is thuroughly Marcan ; 
cf. v.6& It is interesting to notice that Mt. keeps 
eis Thy ep. and Lk. é& rp ép. 

(5) is a substitute for (a) to avoid the repetition. 

(c) is a simple conflation of (@) and (4). 

The only alternative is to regard (¢) as a redupli- 
eation of the regular Marean type (¢.g. dyias dé 
yevouévns bre @5uv 6 Hos), Of Which (a) and (4) are 


never, we think, weakly tautological, as this would 
be; e.g. in 5! éxe? mpos 7@ pet, the second clause 
brings out a fresh and important feature in the 
scene ; ef. v.75, 
(2) reoo- nu., NBL 33: Orig Eus. 
fu. teco., ADA rell = Mt. Lk. without 
Variant. 
V4 (1) xai wera, BD* a (ce) Boh ? 
pera 6€, NAL rell. 
See on v.§, 
(2) 7d evayyéXov, om. THs Baotelas, NBL 1 28 
33 69 209 be ff? Syr-sin Bolt Arm. 
Add AD rell Lat-vg a f tf! g!? Syr-vg 
Eth. 
ro evaryyédcoy is used without further definition 5 
times in Mk. (ef. Ac 157), In 1) "lye. Xp. is added. 
In M1. evay. ocenrs 4 times, 3 times detined by ris 
Baoidelas. evay. isnot found in Lk. or John. The 
full phrase 7a €. 7. Bao. 7. Oeoo is not found any- 
where else. It is most likely that 7. Bac. eame 


are introduced. (Mt. hasj) parallel context im 49, im trom Mt. assistedsby its reeurrenee in v6. No 
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ood reason can be given to explain its omission, 
fit were eenuine. The plirase 7 Sac. 7. Geod Is 
constant (t4 times) in Mk., and never seems to 
have provoked alteration. 

(3) (@) xai Aéywr, BLA une? 1 33 69 rel ab 
Po Lat-vg Boh Syr-vg-hel. 
(6) Néyor, N8AD unc? cu f tl? g! Go. 
(c) Om. S* emt Syr-sin: Orig. 

This is a diflicult case. It is surprising how 
many of the varions readings in Mk. involve the 
insertion or Omission or change of Aéywr. In some 
eases the insertion is elearly due to assimilation, 
9? 11° t4* 15%. In others the word is omitted or 
changed because it seemed bald or pleonastic, 17 
62 S10" 11 724) The aberrant text is almost 
uniformly supported Ly D, some MSS of Lat-vet, 
aml some members of the ‘ Ferrar troup.’ 

In 3 cases besides this, 1° 2 15‘, no certain 
decision is possible. In 2 of these, 1% 154, Nis the 
chief nuthority for omission. It is difhenlt to 
aceount for the change of («) either inte (4) or (¢) 
if it be genuine, (a) is alxo open to suspicion from 
Mt 47. 

The asyndeton in (2) might have led to (a) and 
(c) as independent. simplifications (ef. 1). But it 
is harsh even for Mark. 

(c) might have caused dilficulty, beeause v.?° can 
hardly be regarded as merely epexegetie of 74 
evayyé\cov THs SactNeias. 

V.© mem\ijpwrra ol xacpol, Da be tl? g' mt, probably 
due to the association in thought of pas- 
sages like Lk 2t* and esp. Eph 1%, the 
singular seeming too tame. 

V8 (1) xai rapéyur, SUD 13 33 69 124 346 Latt 
Boh Arm Syr-hel-ig. 

repimarav dé, AA rell Syrr= Me. 

Vor 6é see note on v.°, 

mapaywy reeurs in 2)4(=Mt 9°) and 157; 
of. Mit 927 BO) In 9". 

It is never found in Luke. Ile has no striet par. 
here. Ta both the other eases he aveids it. There 
seetus ne reason why mweperaray should have been 
cluuged, if it were original. 

(2) Nizwva, 1) 28 69 124 346 add rév. 
See note v.® 
(3) (1) Xéuwros, NBLAM al a Boh Arm. 
(b) rot Sinwvos, AE*A 1 69 nl, See on v.°. 
(c) avvod, ¢ Dtit’ 33 al vix mu Latt (exe. a) 
Syr-sin-eve sth. 
(d) avvod rod Sizwvos, EFV unc? al plus! 
Syr-hel tro. 

(a) is here elearly the original reading. The 
repetition of the subst. is a trick of the Marean 
style (see 37), (¢) is an inevitable ‘Western’ 
correction agreeing with Matthew. (d@) is a simple 
conflation, 

(4) (7) dugi8addovras, NBL 33. 
(b) augisardovras ra dixrva, D 13 28 69 124 
346 Latt. 
(c) dugi3a\rovras audiSrtyorpov, AS une! 
Boh Syr-hel Go, 
(dl) Ba\Novras aupisrnorporv, E7MVII? al pil 
Arm= lt. 

Here, again, () is clearly original. Its full 
forve not being understood (or requiring in trans- 
lation the express mention of the object), the 
‘Western’ reading (4) supplied ra dixrva from v.?®. 
On the other hand, the a a of Mt. suggested 
(ce) du@isdnorpov. Finally, by substituting BadXovras 
(d), the resemblance to Mt. was made complete. 

Vo? yevéotar, orm. 1 13 28 69 118 209 al” b Syr- 
sin-vge sith, 

See on vy... Here the omission is helped 
by text of Alt. 


V8 (a) ra Siktva, NBCL al? ff? g? Lat-vg Boh 
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Note that Dae have already used dixcrva 
it 
(c) ra Sékrva atvay, A unec™ al pl fg! Syrr 
Eth Go. 
Notice a similar addition in vv! * ete. 

V. (a) ddMyov, BDL 1 28 Us $24 131 209 2" a b iT? 

w Boh Syr-vg (sin), 

() éxeev, NS" = Nit. 

(c) dX\lyov éxecdev, N° 33, 

(cd) éxecdev dNiyov, AU une? al pl ef fF! g)3 
Syr-hel Arm Ge, 

Here there is no doubt of the genuineness of 
éNyov. éxeitvev seems to have come in trom Matthew. 
The tendency to omit éxeiev is very slight in the 
trospels, and contined to quite insignificant MSS, 
exe. inn P14, 

(c) and (d@) represent independent contlations of 
(at) and (6). 

Vo dwqN\Gov dricw atrod, SABC rell Syrr. 

HKorovdncay avr, 1) Lutt Boh = Mt. ; ef. v.78 
amepy. driow is a remarkable, apparently unique 
phrase (Jn 12% is no true parallel), whieh tes 
suffered assimilation. Verh. a Syriasim; but avo, is 
a common word, not wont to provoke alterations. 
V.71 (1) (a) elomopevovrar, NABC rel d. 
(b) elowopeverar, 1 6 22 71 121 al paue. 
(ce) elomopevdsevos, Orig (€) (e). 
(cd) eloemopetovro, 1)" 33 (61) (ab f). 

A reading worth looking at. At first sight (@) 
seems entirely natural, and we wonder why it 
should have eaused any trouble. Then we notice 
the sequence of verbs, dw9\ov, eloropeviovtat, €didac- 
xev. The subjeet of no twe of them is the same, 
though they are linked by «ai, but in genuine 
Marcean fashion the reader 1s trusted to inter the 
subject of each himself. 

Again the sequence of tenses, an historic present, 
characteristic of Mk., between an Aor, and an Imn- 
perfect. (4) and (¢) are independent attempts to 
sniveth over the change of subject, (2) assinulates 
the tenses, 

(2) (1) rots cdSBacw eloeMOwv els THY gUVAyw- 
yn didacxey, ABD rell Latt (exe, e) 
Syr-hel. 

(b) cisehPwy rots caf. 
suvay., 33 124. 

(c) rots caSBacw édidacxey eis Thy cuvay., 
NL 2s 346 2°: Orig. 

(cd) edidacKer ev Tots Ta 88acw els THY cUVAy., 
C Boh Syr-sin-vyg. 

(e) rots odpacw eis thy ovvay. édidacxer, 

66 


édidacKxey els THv 


(f) et ingrediens cum eis sabb. in synag. 
Capharnaum docebat populum e. 
Note that Syr-sin omits «ai elo, els Kae. 

This is a strange case of confusion affecting the 
simplest of sentences. The omission of eicerdp, 
which is common to (ce) (¢) and (¢), produces a 
reading which at first sight seems attractive. It 
ix short and vigorous. And the pregnant use of es 
might easily have led to the insertion of eicedGuwv, 
On the other hand, the group SCLA, which sup- 
vorts the omission, is, the present writer believes, 
in Mark typieally ‘Alexandrian,’ in Dr. Iort’s 
sense of the term. They exhibit constantly a type 
of readings quite their own, which, though always 
interesting, rarely sneeced in establishing their 
elaim to preserve the original text. The most 
favonrable examples are 3% 7 4% pt!! tote a 
Here it is worth noticing that in (f/f) uigrediens 
may stand either for eioropevipevos or eioedOuv, 
And it is possible that the repetition may have 
given offence to the linguistic sense of the Alex- 
andrians, and have led to the dropping ot eice\@ur. 
Soth words are well established in Mark's voen- 


Arm= Mt. Pi ition bay) elarys Kor thoughgropecesdac never occurs (ontside 
(4) révra, Da bbe W?7=LKS ef. 107%. CU J 16%) exe. (perhaps in\9%, cicrop. is found 5 times. 


i ee 
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Nor is Mk. fond of the pregnant use of efs. 19 159 
(2) v7.) 13% 26 149 are the only examples; and even 
knptooev els (1° 14°) hardly justities diddoneuy els. 

The larger omission in Syr-sin may well be due 
to the difficulty of supposing that the work from 
which Simon had been ealled (v.1%) lay at any 
distanee from his home (v.*9). 

(3) adrods post €6i6., D (Latt) Syr-hel Arm 
Eth Go. Probably from v.**. 
There is no diftienlty in the absolute use of 
d:ddoxew, whieh oceurs fairly often in all the 
Gospels, and generally causes no trouble. Mt 4° 
is the only parallel. Curiously enough, in Mt 21% 
26°° Lk 23° some auth. omit d:ddoxey altogether. 
Mark is never tired of emphasizing this aspeet ot 
our Lord’s aetivity. In 9 cases (out of 17) the 
word is not haralletas either in Matthew or Luke. 
VV." nai ante oby, om. D* cde. 
Cf. v.4 (3) (8). 

V.% (1) ev@ds post cal, SBL 133 131 209 Boh: Orig. 
Om. ACDA rel. 
Cf. on v. (1). It is not found in Lk 4*, 

IIere the word would be specially liable to 
alteration, as it expresses simply the suddenness 
of the interruption, without reference to any 
definite point of time. 

(2) avdray post cwaywyy, om. DL72 bee ff? 
g! Boh. 

The presenee of the word is remarkable. It has 
no antecedent. gvvay. is regularly defined in Mt., 
but very rarely in Mark or Luke. Only Mk 1°: 9, 
Lk 4" (where as here Da blom.). But there is no 
traee of any tendeney to supply Claes techanieally 
with ovvay. in either Mark or Luke. Lat-vg in 
Lk 13" is an instructive exception. So it is un- 
likely that it has eome in here from Matthew. 
On the other hand, Mark has no quite similar case 
(exe. 9", where a’rév has come in from LAX) of 
an mdetinite airdy. It is possible that it may 
represent Mark’s transformation of what on St. 
Peter's lips was ‘our’ synagogue. 

hk {1 )AEa on. NBD 157 2° Latt Boh Syr-sin-vg 

«Kth. 

Ins. (A) CLA rel]. Syr-he] Arm Go: Orig 
Eus= Lk 4° (where as here D cu Lat- 
yet Boh Syr-sin-hier Eth om.). 

Another ‘ Alexandrian’ reading, this time 
adopted by the ‘Syrian’ Text, against the 
‘Neutral’ and the ‘Western.’ Granted that the 
‘Western’ authority here must be discounted 
because of its behavieur in Lk 4%, still the 
‘Neutral’ reading is preferable beeause it alone 
explains the phenomena in the two passages 
taken together. There seems no reason why “Ea 
{however it is to be understood) should have caused 
trouble. All is simple, if we suppose that the 
‘Alexandrian’ and ‘Syrian’ texts here assimilated 
Mark to Luke, while conversely the ‘ Western’ 
assimilated Luke to Mark. 

(2) oiSapnev, NLA Boh Arm cEth: Tert Trent 
Orig Eus. 
ofa, ABCD rel] Latt Syrr=Lk 44 (where 
only Arm has pl.). 

Neither reading has any intrinsic difieulty. It 
is simply a question whether the Alexandrian Text 
introduced the pl. in consequenee of putv (ef. decay, 
v.34), or whether the rest assimilated Mark tu Luke. 
The fact that the Alexandrians omitted to insert 
the corresponding change in Luke is not a fatal 
objection to the tirst hypothesis. 

”.°5 (1) am’ for ét, HL 33 cu e f I= Lk. 

See on v7". éx is habitual in cases of possession 
in Mark. In these eases it is never retained either 
by Matthew or Luke. 

{2) (@) tod avOpwrov for atrod and + rveipa 
axaSaprov, D (8?*) Latt (exc. f) (Go 
Eth). : 


Go -Eth add mv, dx. but read adrod. 
SP° 76 my, TO ak. 
(6) SABCLA rell: Orig Syr-sin read 
avrod without my. ax.=Lk. 

Here we have to balanee the chance that (6) has 
arisen out of (@) by assimilation to Luke, against 
the chanee that (@) has arisen out of (4) by assimila- 
tion to 5°. (a), as 5° shows, is thoroughly Marcan ; 
but the evidence for it, as our experience even in 
these few verses is enough to suggest, is far from 
trustworthy. Again, if we may allow any weight 
to our provisional hypothesis as to the relation 
between Luke and Mark, there is no reason to 
suppose that Luke would have modified (@) if his 
text of Mark had contained it. In 8“°(=Mk 5%) he 
retains the words, though putting them into the 
oratio oblique. His agreement with Mark in these 
verses, 4°99 = Mk 1*6, is exceptionally close. 
There is no par. in Matthew. 

V.°° (1) The whole verse reads as follows in D:— 

Kai €£jNOev TO TWvedua TO axkalaprov omapatas 
a’rov kai xpatas gwry peyddyn éf9\Oev an’ 
avrov. 

With this e agrees (only omitting 7d dxd@aprov), 
and ff? (only transposing owap. avr. with 7d zy». 
TO GK.). 

It is difhenlt not to believe that this exhibits 
aeontlation of two readings : (@) xai €£9NOev 7d rv. 7d 
ax. omapatas atroy kai xpdéas gwry peyddy, with (4) 
the reading in the text. Some sueh conflation 
must also underlie the reading of D inv. (a) 
might have arisen out of (4) by free assimilation to 
Mk 9°, where also we find the mase. cai xpdgas cal 
TorAa omapacas €fndrGev. 

(2) xpatay is read by AC(D) rel. 
gwrvicay, SBL 33: Orig. 

Neither phrase is objectionable in itself. gwyv. ¢. 
wey. 1s found in Lk 23%, Ae 16°%, but not in eontexts 
likely to have sugcested themselves here. xpafw, 
on the other hand, is constantly used of the cries 
of the possessed, and xpdias ¢. wv. oecurs in Mk 57. 

(3) axis read for é& by C()))AM 33 Latt. 
See on v.%. 
V.*7 (1) (a) atrovs, NB (be ff? q). 
(4) mpds €avrov’s, AC DA unc? a]®, 
({e) mpds avro’s, GLS rell verss. 

It is difficult to find any test to enable us to 
judge between these readings. The reciprocal use 
of mpds €avr. is characteristie of Mk 9! 34°! 127 144 
16°, besides wd. 9436 33 1078, Tt is not found in 
Matthew. Jt occurs in Lk 20° (=Mk) 22” (v.d. 
204= Mk), and in Jn 12. On the other hand, NB 
exhibit no special animus against it. They seem 
clearly right on the three other occasions (9°? 10%, 
Lk 20'4), where they combine to attest an alterna- 
tive reading. gvvfyrety is used absolutely in 1278 
and Lk 24%. The construction of Mk 9! is am- 
bignous. In 94-!6 the true reading is elearly 
mods atrots, though here NS in each ease reads éaur. 
These facts, so far as they go, are in favour of (@), 
as is the fact that some of the authorities for zpés 
(ACE* M.A al’) give what is perhaps a further sign 
of the influenee of Lk 4°° by reading Aéyovres for 
Aéyovtas. atrovs has a real point (cf. on atréy in 
v.~) if it indieates a distinction between the circle 
immediately round our Lord, and that part of the 
eongregation whose astonishment found vent in the 
words that follow. 

(2) (a) ré €orev rotro; didaxy Kay xar’ eLougiay, 

NBL 33 (1 118 131 2° al? +atry) 
Boh. 

(b) ris y didaxy exelyn } xawh airy 4% éLovcia 
drt, D (evy? Latt). 

(ec) ri Eatery Toro; tis m dedayh % kay airy 
éri xat’ éfovolay, (A)CA rel (A tis 7 x. 
ai. 68.) (69 ris 7 x. bcd. ad.). 

Note that the Latin renderings are very various. 
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They agree with D in leaving out ri éorw roto ; | of his criticism. The names are as free as possible 


Some omit caw. Mast, if net all, may represent 
car’ écovgiay, none exe. ‘d,’ éougia. 

The simplest solution is te revard (@) as the 
orivinal reading ; it is vigorous and vivid, and its 
abruptness might easily offend, (4) would then he 
a ‘Western’ paraphrase, (c) a ‘Syrian’ eontlation 
of (), with one or other of the various fornis of (4). 

V.3 (1) xal é£9\ev, NBEDLAM 33 al®, 

ésqrdev dé, A rel. 

See on v.% 

(2) ebdvs, om. N* 1 2S 33 131 al? bee Il? (zg) q 
Boh Syr-sin Arm ith. 

See on v2, 

(3) ravraxod, unte eis ON., N BCL 69 124 be q 
Hoh. 

Om. 8* ADA rell ef (M+? g' ? Lat-vg Syr- 

sin-vg-hel. 

A characteristic pleonasm, part of which is repre- 
sented in Mt 4% eis 6Aqv, part in Lk 4° els wavra 
témov. See on v.¥, 

(4) (@) rHs TadcAadas, NSABCD rell. 

(b) rHs ‘lovdalas, N*, ef. Lk 44; but there 
is no indieation in Mk., as there ts 
in Lk., of a use of ‘lovdaia to inelude 
the whole of Palestine. 

(ec) rod ‘TopSdavor, 28; ef. Mt 35, Lk 3°. 

(cl) éxelvny, s*™; cf. Mt 14%, vd. Mk 6%. 

24, The facts are now beforeus. Weean judge for 
ourselves the kind of variations that are to be met 
with on every page of the trospels, and the kind 
of considerations by which we ean attempt to dis- 
criminate between alternative readings, before we 
are ina position to assign a special value to any 
particular anthority, or gronp of authorities, over 
the rest. It is trne that we have in one or two 

articulars anticipated results that must he verified 
hy further exumination, We have treated certain 
groups of authorities, whieh even within the limits 
of this passage can be seen to mark themselves off 
from time to time from all the rest, as approxi- 
mately constant units, and we have given distinetive 
names to the particular sets of readings which 
they attest. The fact that the anthorities do 
exhibit this tendency to fall into gronps is now 
venerally adinitted, and even the Traditionalists 
are beginning to see that a careful study of these 
vroups is the first step towards the understanding 
of the history of the changes through which the 
text, taken as a whole, has passed. They point 
out, however, quite rightly, link the term ‘text’ 
as applied to these groups must be used with 
eantion, It does not necessarily imply, e.g., that 
there ever existed an edition of the ‘Western 
Text,’ including all the variants that we should 
be prepared to class as ‘Western,’ and exeluding 
al) their rivals, in the sense in which Westcott 
and Jlort inclnde, with a few exceptions, all the 
‘Neutral’ readines; or, again, in whieh Mr. Miller 
prints the Traditional Text. No eritic is likely to 
take serions exeeption to the detinition which Mr. 
Miller puts forward of the sense in which he is him- 
self prepared to use the word, ‘What is properly 
meant, he writes,* ‘is that of the variant readings 
of the words of the Gospels which, from whatever 
eanse, GTEW UP More oT ee all over the Chiristian 
Church, so far as we know some have family like- 
nesses of one kind or another, and may be traced to 
a kindred source.’ 

25. More serious exception lias heen taken by Dr. 
Salmon to the names aaieh Dr. Hort gave to the 
ditlerent groups. He ealls them ‘ question-begging. ’ 
But it is by no means easy to see the exact point 


* Trad. Text, p. 118. The light thrown on the extent to 


which Mr. Miller is prepared to belicve in the existence of 
*editions‘ in very early times by his néte @.6.p422) shouldinut, 
be overlooked. TOT ae od 


from any invidious eonnotation, differing in this 
respect toto celo from the name ‘ Neologian, which 
Mr. Miller regards as a fair deseription of the 
text of any editor who rejects a ‘Traditional’ 
reading. They are all descriptive of certain clearly 
marked and earefully defined characteristics of 
the groups to which they are applied. The 
‘Syrian’ Pext ix so called beeause its most constant 
support is found, as we have seen, in the writings 
of Fathers connected directly with the Church of 
Antioch. An objection may no doubt Jie against 
it, because it must suggest to an uninstructed 
reader that the chief support for these readings is 
to be found in the Syniae versions ; but in itself it 
is purely deseriptive, and implies no Judgment on 
the gennineness of the readings connoted by it. 

26. ‘Western’ again, as Dr. Wort himself pointed 
out, is an inadequate title for readings which have 
early tureek, Syriae, and Vgyptian support, as 
well as Latin. But he retained it beeanse it was 
established by long usage, and there seemed no 
sufficient reason for obscuring the continuity of 
the development of the science of Textual Critieisin 
hy any unnecessary change in the accepted termin- 
ology. The name as he detined it eonnoted 
nothing more than the fret that this group of 
readings had first attracted the attention of 
scholars by the support that jt receives in the 
vreat Griveo-Latin MSS and in the Latin versions. 
There was nothing in the name to imply that no 
readings in this gronp could be regarded as 
genuine. 

27. The name ‘Alexandrian’ was chosen simply 
heeause the nuthorities supporting it are, so‘far as 


we can judge, exclusively contined to Alexandria. 


It had, no donbt, already been applied to all non- 
Western pre-Syrian readings by Crriesbach. Neither 
So nor B owns, however, aecessible to Grieshach 
when he made his classification, And, now that 
in the light of the new evidence a further sub- 
division of Grieshach’s Alexandrian fanuly has 
heeome possible, no serious ditlieulty is likely to 
arise from appropriating to one division the name 
which belonved to the whole elass before its 
elements were fully differentiated. 

Ys. It would be dillicult to devise a more sernpu- 
Jously colourless name than the last on our list— 
the name ‘Neutral.’ Jt was chosen to express the 
fact that the authorities supporting it were halitn- 
ally found in oppasition to the ‘distinctive’ read- 
ines of both the ‘ Western’ and the ‘ Alexandrian’ 
sroups. It is true that these ‘distinctive’ read- 
ings are, from the nature of the ease, in the creat 
majority of instances vorruptions that have atleeted 
one particular line of transmission; so a group 
that has eseaped them must be, so far as these 
corruptions are concerned, a relatively pure text. 

jut there is nothing in the name to imply that all 
the readings attested by it must necessarily be 
genuine, or te exclnde the possibility that the 
rival authorities may in any individual ease have 
preserved the genuine text. To adopt the name 
‘Karly Alexandrian’ for this group, as Dr. Salmon 
sugvests, on the strength of the number of names 
connected with Alexandria whieh appear among 
its most prominent constituents, would obscure 
the fact, to whieh attention must be called later, 
that the attestation to it is hy no means eontined 
to AJexandria, besides olseuring the clearly marked 
distinetion hetween this group and the one last 
deseribed. Jt is ditheult, therefore, to see what 
question any one of these names as detined by Dr. 
lort ean he snpposed to beg. 

29. It will be noticed that the points suggested for 
consideration in the notes, as likey toattord a pre- 
sunmptien cither for or, against the genuineness of 


A the differentvandnts Jare exclusively of an internal! 
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eharaeter. This limitation is deliberate, beeause 
at this stave of the investigation our purpose must 
be simply to determine whieh reading in eaeh ease 
has the best elaim to be regarded as original, apart 
from any preconceived theory as to the weight te 

e attached to the authorities by whieh it is 
attested. Some minds are, no doubt, eonstitution- 
ally impatient of this class of considerations, and 
profoundly seeptical of any conclusions whieh are 
based on them. And, no doubt, there would be far 
Jess room for difference of opinion, and far less 
need of patient stndy and careful and exact 
scholarship in Textual Critieism, if we could start 
with some external standard, and so dispense 
with internal considerations altogether. Nothing, 
for instanee, ean be easier, if one may assume 
that the mass of authorities must always be right, 
than to prove that a numerically insignificant 
group of dissentients must be worthless, just be- 
eanse the evidenee of ‘the many’ can always, ex 
hypothest, be desertbed as ‘overwhelming.’ Dut 
when the precise question at issne is the relative 
weight to be attached to the rival groups, no 
amount of erudition ean conceal the fact that a 
demonstration constructed on these lines has no 
logical value; it does ‘beg the question.’ It is 
well, therefore, to realize from the outset that the 
element of personal judgment ean never be elimi- 
nated from the processes of Textual Critieism. A 
elear realization of this fact is necessary if we are 
te understand the importance of a careful study 
of the laws which must regulate the use of the 
eritieal faeulty, and of the different methods whieh 
other workers in the same field have found useful 
as safecuards to minimize the danyers arising from 
unconscious eaprice or personal idiosynerasy. The 
criteria for testing the internal evidence of Readings 
are of two kinds: Intrinsic Probability, or ‘the 
consideration of what an anthor is hkely to have 
written,’ and Transcriptional Probability, or ‘the 
consideration of what a cupyist is likely to have 
made him seem to have written.’ No doubt, taken 
separately, they are, as Mr. Miller calls them,” 
‘weak pillars. Bunt, when they eombine in favour 
of any variant, their testimony is overwhelming. 
Such cases are indeed comparatively rare. They 
are numerous enough, however, to enable us to 
form, first a provisional, and then a more earefully 
balanced estimate of the eharaeteristic exeellences 
and defeets of each authority with which we have 
to deal. They enable us—that is, in cases where 
the internal evidence of the readings is ambiguous 
—to appeal to the internal evidenec uf the Documents 
by which the different variants are attested. But 
even this is not enongh. The same doenment may 
be of very different value in diflerent parts. 

30. We have therefore still to inqmire what 
methods are available when, as in the ense of must 
of the MSS of the NT, whether uncial or eursive, 
the documents are of a very mixed charaeter, and 
considerations derived from internal evidence alone 
are in consequence unnsnally preearious. t 

Itis at this point that the real importance of the 

rinciple of Gencalogy comes full into view. Tt is 

ased on the obvious fact that our documents, to 
quote the words of Dr. Ikort to which Mr. Miller 
has ealled special attention, ‘are all fragments, 
usually casnal and seattered fragments, of a 
genealogical tree of transmission, sometimes of 
vast extent and intricacy.’ It is true, as Mr. 

* Trad. Teat, p. 238: cf. Hort's Sunnnary, ed. minor, p. 543. 


+ The mixed character of the text in the uncials will be ob- 
vious frou the study of any dpp. Crit. If any one wishes to 


realize the mixed character of the text even in the cursives, he | 


cannot «lo better than study Mr. Hoskier’s admirably thorough 
examination of the codex 604. 
that he should imagine that the facts he has observed disturb 
any of the results at which Dr. Hort arrived. Compare also 
the introduction to Scrivener’s collation of 20 MSS with 
Tregelles’ remarks upon it (Horne, Zt p, 145) y 


The only surprising thing is | 


Miller points out, that the analogy with human 
relationship whieh the word suggests is not com- 
plete. There is a variability in the transmission 
of acquired characteristies in human heredity 
which is lacking under normal eonditions in 
derivation by a process of eopying. But this 
differenee is all in favour of the textual eritic, 
and enables him to tread seeurely even in cases 
where the normal] conditions of transmission are 
disturbed by the presence of ‘mixture,’ ie. when 
the scribe at Work on a particular MS embodies 
either constantly or occasionally readings derived 
from more than one exemplar, For the process 
depends on the principle, which it is encouraging 
to notice that Mr. Miller aecepts without reserve, 
that ‘identity of reading implies identity of 
origin.’ 

31. The consequenees that follow from the aeeept- 
ance of this prineiple and the careful application 
of this methad are tar-reaching. Its ehief import- 
anee lies in this, that it opens a field for strictly 
historical investigation into faets which ean be 
brought to detinite tests. These tests no donbt 
require the greatest delicaey and skill in their 
application, but the facts are in themselves con- 
erete and quite independent of subjective con- 
siderations. 

It has, however, one or two subsidiary eonse- 
quences to whieh we may eall attention before we 
pass on. We may notice, first, that it justifies at 
once the treatment of groups of documents, which 
are found constantly associated in the support of 
the same variants, as approximately constant 
units: to this point attention has already been 
called. It also suggests the explanation of one 
of the paradoxes of Textual Criticism which has 
puzzled Dr. Salmon (p. 55). It is certainly strange 
that the evidence of two witnesses should be 
lowered in value by being associated with, rather 
than opposed by, a third ; that, for instanee, more 
weight should be assigned by Dr. Hort in_ the 
Pauline Epistles to B+ D,—-G,, than to B+D,+ 
Gi, As long as each document is regarded as 
an independent witness, it is clearly tmpossible 
to assign a negative value to its evidence. Dut 
when we realize that each document has a ecom- 
posite character determined by its ancestry, and 
that in consequence we have to determine in each 
case Whieh strain is represented in any partieular 
reading before we can estimate the wale to be 
assiened to its evidence, the paradox disappears. 
The value of any gronp is simply the value of the 
element common to all the members composing it. 
Thus B in the Pantine Epistles is largely ‘ Neutral?’ 
with a deeided ‘ Western’ element: D, is Western 
with a decided ‘ Nentral’ element: Gy, is almost 
purely ‘Western’ with a Syrian admixture. The 
combination B+ D, may therefore be either Neutral 
or Western, both elements being present, thongh 
in different proportions, in each doeument. And 
the reading attested by G, can be either Western 
or Syrian. But a reading snpported by B+ D,+G, 
in opposition to all other authorities must be dis- 
tinctively ‘ Western.’ 

32, One further remark may be allowed before 
we leave this paradox. It is, no doubt, tempting to 


| illustrate different stages in the critical process by 


comparison with the everyday procedure of the 
Law Courts, especially when one’s object is to 
interest Englishmen in the minutie of a dry and 
technical study. Bunt the habit is a dangerous 
one. The Jegal and the seientific methods are 
fundamentally distinet, and, in consequenee, seri- 
ous fallacies, as this paradox shows, may lurk 
even in the most speeions analogy. But the worst 
effect of yielding to it is that 1t tends insenstbly 
to merge the eritic himself in the advocate, and to 
make. ita.‘ the champion of an opinion,’ for whom 
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the value of an arguinent is measured by its im- 
mediate eflectiveness rather than ‘the single- 
hearted lover of truth,’ who knows that there is 
no influence against whieh he must euard more 
resolutely than the influence of the popular preju- 
dices which tend to wiry his own sift eifvent and 
whieh respond most readily to a rhetorical ap- 
peal. 

33. Dr. Salmon suggests in another plaee (p. 43) 
chat the doginatie tone of WIT's Introduction ts 
due to the influence of the estallished Cambridge 
methad of mathematieal teaching. A closer 
parallel would seem to be provided by ordinary 
text-hooks in any department of Natural Seienee. 
We expect to tind in them a deseription of the 


methods, and a classified record of the results, of | 


an investigation into a series of phenomena which 
the student is no doubt expected to take on trust, 
hut only until he has repeated the experiment 
and verilied the result by his own observation. 
VYhe extraordinary insight and skill in elassifien- 
tion which the Jnfroduetion reveals, reflect the 
expert botanist more than the mathematician, 

34. The last consequence of the acceptance of the 
principle of ‘Genealogy’ to which we wish to eal] 
attention, is the light that it throws on the radical 
unsoundness of any system of Textual Criticism 
which bases itself directly on a numerieal ealen- 
lation of the attesting documents, before the 
sivnitieanee of the numbers has been cheeked and 
interpreted by descent. It ix, no doubt, a remark- 
able fact that one of the types of text which were 
current side by side in the fourth century is repre- 
sented to-day in extant MSS by a progeny ike 
the sturs of heaven in multitude’;* wlnile the 
representatives of the others are few and for 
the most part fragmentary. But the prineiple 
of Genealogy reminds us wat however mumerous 
the progeny of any MS may be, their united value 
can never be higher than that of their common 
original, And it has yet to be seen whether 
that eommon original can, in the case of distine- 
tively Syrian readings, be traced baek beyond 
the 4th century. The faets which we have already 
noticed in the history of the text of one of the 
Pauline Epistles prove that the answer to that 
question cannot be taken for granted. We must 
not forget that, if ‘identity of reading’ implies 
‘identity of origin,’ identity in a demonstrably 
wrong reading, exeept in the ease of a primitive 
error, imphes a common original Jater than thre 
autograph, And in such vases it) beeomes of 
primary importance to determine as precisely as 
possible the date of the common original, 

35. We can now pass on to consider what light is 
thrown by our examination of the variants in Mk 
1 on the character of the witnesses by which 
they are supported. We must begin with those 
vaniants that are the exelusive property of the 
Traditional Text, and by whieh in’ consequence 
the value of the authorities supporting it can be 
niost etlectively tested. We hiave included pro- 
visionally as belonging to it all the readings which 
are attested) by none of the live MSS, SBCD or L, 
Further examination will show which, if any, of 
these readings have a claim to be regarded as 
belonging also to one or other of the alternative 
texts. Sixteen examples oeenur. The points 
aflected are in almost every ease extremely trivial, 
bit they are none the fess signifieant as indi- 
cations of documentary relationship. 

(1) V2 om. 70d before deod. 
(2) V.2 rots rpopyras for ‘Io. 7, mpod. 
(3) V.2 add fumporber cov. 
(4) V.4 Bawritwr év ry épnuw xal anpioowr, 
tlate. 
(5) V.5 transpose mrdvres. eo 
* See Trad. Text, p) 2%) 


Con- 


» »| Violg .Mariation, 
ees Naure 8 fe es cam Te igh a . 
DY |W See Tee CUS Thr Fs ihtod Text of the NT, p. 154. 
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(6) V.° transpose td ‘lwarvov. 

(7) V.29 awe for éx. 

(S) V.8 6 for col. 

(0) V8 ened ev 77 epjyw. Contlnate. 

10) V8 weperaraov oé€ for cal mapdyovr. 

V8 atrod rod Ninwvos. Conilate. 

V5 BaNNovras adupistnorpoy for 
Aovras. 

V8 add atrav, 

V9 exeidev dNiyor. Contlate. 

V.27 ri dati rotro; ris 7 didayn 4 
éri nar’ efovciay, Contlate, 

(16) Y¥.% 8€ for «ai. 

36. Now, it is surely remarkable that in no single 
one of these cases doves the internal evidence, taken 
as a whole, point uneqnivoeally in favour of the 
Traditional reading. In many causes it seems to 
be definitely adverse. Again, it Is surely remark- 
able that even in this short passage tive of the 
readings, vv¥.* 15-16-19 27, admit of a ready explina- 
tion on the supposition that they were produced 
hy combining, with more or less moditication, 
two alternative readings which were at one time 
current independently. In other words, they 
suggest the presence of Conflation as a factor in 
the produetion of the Traditional Yext. | This 
hypothesis is rendered distinetly more probable by 
the observation whieh rests on a wide induction 
of undisputed facts, that the normal tendency of 
seribes in all ages is towards addition and not 
subtraction.” The exceptions to this rule, which 
spring from purely aeeidental causes, e.g. ‘ omoeo- 
teleuton,’ are clearly not in point here. Nor, again, 
can we logieally give any weight here to the charge 
of a deep-seated tendeney to onssion brought 
against the seribes of all our oldest authorities : 
because again and again the only evidence adduced 
in support of it is that the text they attest is 
habitually shorter than the Traditional, and we 
are looking for an assuranee that the Traditional 
Text itself is free from addition. 

It is true that there is evidence that some 
seribes, the originators of the ‘ Western’ reaid- 
ings, did in the course of their extraordinarily 
rash recasting of the text omit a word here and 
there without introdneing an equivalent. But 
there is no evidence to show that a tendency to 
omit allected a large proportion of their work. 
And the common ancestor of S and I was, so far 
us we can judge, entirely unatlected by ‘ Western’ 
influence. 

7. The suspicion of Conflation is deepened when 
we indicate to the eye, as has been done inthe 
passage as printed above, the relation in which 
the Traditional Text stands to the earlier texts 
out of which on this hypothesis it mist have heen 
constructed. The passage certainly illustrates 
with remarkable vividness the phenomena whiel: 
Dr. Hort’s description would have led us to expeet. 
llis words run as follows :— 

‘To state in a few words the results of examina. 
tion of the whole body of Syrian readings, dis- 
tinetive and non-distinetive, the anthors of the 
Syrian Text had before them documents repre- 
senting at least three earlier forms of text, Western, 
Alexandrian, and a third. Where they found 
variation, they followed different probate in 
ditlerent places. Sometimes they transeribed un- 
ehanved the reading of one of the earher texts, 
now of this, now of that. Sometimes they in like 
nuunner adopted exclusively one of the readings, 
Inuit moslitied its form. Sometimes they combined 
the rendings of more than one text in various 
ways, pruning or muditying them if necessary. 
Lastly, they introduced many changes of their 
own where, so far as appears, there was no pre- 
Wiwmathe cireumstanees are 


dudiBar- 
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fully considered, all these processes must be reeog- 
nized as natural’ (§ 165). 

When the whole text has the appearanee of 
being eonllate, individual readings eomlining ele- 
ments which can be proved to have existed inde- 
pendently are more naturally accounted for on 
the hypothesis of Conflation than on any other. 
It wonld seem impossible to determine «@ priori 
what proportion of sueh readings we shontd ex- 

ect to hind in a passage of any given length. 

Ir. Miller is probably right when he says, ‘1 
venture to think that, supposing for a moment the 
theory to be sound, it would not aceount for any 
large number of variations, but would at the best 
only he a sign or symptom found every now and 
then of the derivation attributed to the Received 
Text.’* This is exaetly the impression that an 
attentive reader would receive trom Dr. ILort’s 
carefnlly measured language in referenee to them.t 

38. The last point to be examined in regard to 
these readings is the presence or absence of ante- 
Nicene Patristic support. What has already been 
said on the prineiple of Genealogy will put us at the 
right point of view for appreciating the significance 
of this part of our investigation. For it is elear 
that, ile we can discover some evidence external 
to the MSS for loeating and dating the readings 
contained in them, we shall find it difheult, if not 
impossible, to make sure of the direction actually 
taken hy the ditlerent streams of textual change. 
The primary source of such evidence is provided by 
fully verified and tested Patristie quotations. 

39. We must not, however, hide fron: ourselves 
the dithculty of the task. Evenat the risk of some 
repetition, we must remind ourselves that it is 
always necessary, in cases where the text of a 
Father appears to agree with the Traditional Text, 
to make allowanee for the possibility that that 
agreement would disappear if we had access to his 
autograph, even though there is no variation in 
the printed editions or in any of the extant MSS 
of his work. No eonclusions ean be based on 
such evidence unless the eorrectness of the read- 
ing ig guaranteed by the context. 

40. Again, in a passage like the one before us (Mk 
1-8), which has parallels throughout either in one 
or in both of the other Synopties, and in whieh a 
considerable proportion of the variants suggest the 
inflnence of assimilation, it is elearly unwise to 
build any conclusions on a Patristie reference to 
the text in its assimilated form, unless the writer 
gives us independent means of determining the 
particular Gospel from which he is quoting. 

41. Again, in applving the knowledge derived 
from such evidence, after it has passed all our tests, 
to the interpretation of the facts of textual history 
as indicated hy the groups into whieh the MSS are 
observed to fall, we have to bear in mind that it is 


* Causes of Corruption, p. 270. 

t As curious misapprehensions are current on this point, it 
may be well ta quote the sentences in full, italicizing the 
significant phrases. The reff. are to paragraphs in the Intro- 
duction. § 133, ‘The clearest evidence . .. is furnished by 
conflate readings, where they exist ; and in the case of some of 
the primary groupings of the textual documents of the New 
Testament they are fortunately not wanting.’ In § 165, already 
quoted, notice the words, ‘ Sumetimes they combined the read- 
ings of more than one Text in various ways, pruning or 
modifying then, if necessary.’ In § 185, ‘ Occaxionally also the 
readings of two of the antecedent Texts were combined by simple 
or complex adaptations.’ We may also compare the language 
used in the short statement of the principles of Textual Criti- 
cism printed at the end of the volume containing the text 
(p. 548, ed. niinor). ‘The priority of two at least of the three 
Texts just noticed to the Syrian Text is further brought to 
light by the existence of @ certain number of distinctively 
Syrian readings, which prove on close examination to be due to 
a combination of the Western with the Neutral readings.’ 
The number of readings in Mk 11-°3 that have a claim to he 
considered as ‘conflate’ is distinctly larger than this language 
would have led us to anticipate. But we must not forget 
that the genealogical antecedents of the component elements 
are ip some cases obscure. 
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impossible on MS evidenee alone to determine 
precisely what readings, other than ‘conflate,’ are 
to be classed as distinetively Traditional—z.e. are 
to be regarded on the Critical hypothesis as 
having originated with the ‘Syrian’ revisers, and 
not merely been adopted by them from some pre- 
existent text. For, as the evidence of the Latin, 
Syriae, and Egyptian versions shows, the preserva- 
tion of at least the ‘Western’ types of text in 
Geek MSS is ineomplete and fragmentary. So 
that it is practieally certain that some of the 
readings which are at present attested only by 
MSS of a markedly Traditional type are not really 
the exelusive property of the Traditional Text. 
They must have belonged also, at one time, to one 
or other of its rivals, We must be ready, there- 
fore, to make allowanee for the possilility that 
some of the readings in our provisional list, and in 
any other list drawn np on the same rough-and- 
ready principle, may be ‘ Western,’ ‘ Alexandrian,’ 
or even ‘ Neutral,’ as wel] as ‘Syrian.’ 

42. Ante-Nicene evidence is quoted by Tisehen- 
dorf or Tregelles on one side or the other in 7 out 
of the 15 readings in our list. In the first ease (¥.’), 
the insertion of rod before #03, the ante-Nicene 
evidence disappears on close examination. The 
passages in lrenzeus which contain the elanse are 
extant only in Latin, and are therefore indecisive. 
The elause is wanting in the one passage where 
we have access to the Greek of Irenaus, and in 
Origen. We may note, however, that Severianus 
(if. 400) and Victor of Antioeh (d. 430) both omit 
the article. Cyril Alex. (d. 444) is the earliest 
authority quoted in support of it. The second 
reading rots rpopyras for "Ho. 7@ mpodg. linds a place 
as No. 14 in Mr. Miller’s select 30 (Trad. Text, 

. 108), and is also diseussed at length hy Dean 
uryon (Causes of Corruption, p. 111th, ef. Trad. 
Text, App. iv.). So in this case we have the 
advantage of a full statement of the evidence that 
can be put forward on behalf of the Traditional 
reading. It will be instrnctive to examine this 
statement in detail. 

43. Only a summary of the evidence is given in 
Trad. Text, detailed referenees being promised in 
Causes of Corruption. 1n the summary, 6 names 
appear as supporting rofs xpog.: Titus of Bostra, 
Origen, Porphyry, lrenzeus (p. 205), Eusebius, Am- 
brose. 7 names appear on the other side: Irenwus 
(p. 191), Origen (Cels. 11. 4; tn Joan. i. 14), Titus of 
Bostra (adv. Manich, iii. 4), Basil (adv. Eunom. i. 
15), Serapion, Victorinus of Pettan (in Apoc. Joh.), 
Epiphanins (twice over—the second time with a 
ref. adv. Herr. 11.3. 51). When we come to Causes 
of Corruption we are met by a statement that 
Tischendorf quotes 13 Fathers against the Tradi- 
tional reading: Irenveus, Origen, Porphyry, Titus, 
Basil, Serayion, Epiphanius, Severianus, Victor, 
Eusebius, Victorinus, Jerome, Augustine. We 
are then told that ‘from this list serious deduetions 
must be made. Irenans and Victor of Antioch 
are clearly with the Textus Receptus. Serapion, 
Titus, and Basil do but borrow from Origen, and 
with his argument reproduce his corrnpt text of 
Mk 12... Victorinus and Augustine, being 
Latin writers, merely quote the Latin version, 
which is without variety of reading. There re- 
main Origen (the faulty eharaeter of whose 
eodices has been remarked uyon already), Por- 
phyry the heretic (who wrote a book to convict the 
Evangelists of mis-statements, and who is there- 
fore seareely a trustworthy witness), Eusebins, 
Jerome, and Severianus. Of these, Eusebius and 
Jerome deliver it as their opinion that the nam~ 
of “Isaiah” had obtained admission into the text 
through the inadvertency of eopyists. 1s it reason- 
able, on the slender residunm of evidence, to 
insist that St..Mark has ascribed to Isaiah words 
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confessedly written by Malnehi?? The yassage 
eoucludes with a leeture on the duty of ‘eareful- 
ness’ and ‘honesty.’ 

44. 1f, in the light of this stntement, we come 
hack to the summary in 7red. Text, the result is 
startling. Of the 6 names quoted on behalf of the 
TH, the evidence of the tirst 3 in favour of the rival 
reading is discussed and diseounted. Tint no hint 
is given of any justifieation for the appearance of 
their names on the opposite side, Ot the other 3, 
Ambrose js left unnoticed ; lrenens, whose name 
appeared in the summary, like the names of Origen 
and Titns, on both sides, is boldly claimed exeln- 
sively for the TR. Gf Eusebius we gather that 
he is usually pi rie in favour of the opposite side, 
but that he felt the difliculty of that reading so 
much that he regarded the text as corrupt. (It 
is dithenlt to see how he could have fniled to refer 
toa diflerence of reading among MSS on the point 
had he been conseiows that any sneh difference 
existed). A > reference to the Latin version of 
Trenans is rather a ‘slender residuum?’ from the 
original 6, even when supplemented by a elaim to 
Victor of Antioeh, whose date no doubt excluded 
his name from the summary. This result, we 
may notice in passing, does not inspire contidence 
in the necuracy of the snmmary, or in the con- 
clusions built on it. But that is not the point 
immediately before us.* We must turn to a closer 
exannation of the details of the evidence in the 
hizht of Tean Burgon’s comments upon them. 

45. The earliest witness is lreniwus. Three pas- 
saves in his writings (pp. 187, 191, 205) come up for 
consideration, Two (pp. 187, 205) are extant only 
in Latin; but, as tirabe showed (see note in Stieren), 
there is no reason tu question the avenracy of the 
translation. The rending ‘in prophetis,’ for which 
they voueh, cannot have come in’ through the 
Latin version, and it is, besides, strongly, thongh 
not quite conclusively, eontirmed by the context 
(p. 205). The passage on p. 191 is, fortunately, 
extant both in trreck and Latin. The Latin rends 
‘in Ksaia propheta’? with no recorded variant. 
The Greek is attested in various ways. It is found 
in an extract. from Treneus preserved by Anastasius 

* Mr. Miller's 30 passages are meant to supply materials for 
compurtson between the Patriotic evidence to be derived from 
weiters who died before a.p. 400 10 the Traditional and the 
‘Neologian’ texts respectively. Ft is impossible to discover the 
Principle which underlies this selection. Me professes ta choose 
passages in which ‘evidence is borne on both sides." But in 8 
out of the 30 he can find no Patristic evidence on the 'Neo- 
logian’ side. 

The selection is certainly not regulated by any consideration 
of the distribution of MS authority. 24 ont of the 30 are sup- 
ported by one or more members of the gronp XBUIIL. Nor, 
again, is any care taken to choose passages where the Patristie 
evidence is free from the nnvertainty caused by the presence of 
Synoptic parallels. The only clement common to all the 30 js 
that they are printed in thick type hy Serivener in the Cam- 
bridge Greek Testament, te. each of then has, at one time, 
been adopted by one or more of the critical editions collated 
at the foot of Serivener’s pages. 

It is equally difficult to see the bearing of thia evidence on 
the point at issue. It is trne that at the beginning of the 
chapter a vague reference is made (p. 95) to a statement of 
Tor. Mort's, and it is assumed at the enct that his contentions 
have becn shown to be baseless. But we are left to divine, as 
best we may, how the collection of reff., reaching to the end of 
the 4th vent., relating to readings four-fifths of which are ob- 
viously not distinctively Syrian, affects Ir. Tlort’s position that 
there are na historical signs of the existence of distinctively 
Syrian readings before the middle of the 3rd cent. There 
is na excuse for this flagrant iqnuratto elenchi, Dr. Hort’s 
position was precisely forniulated in words which called special 


attention to the fundamental importance of the fact which he 
claimed ta have observed. 


conflation. © {fed # Al i ; 
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Here the rending is certainly €v ‘lic. tw 
The only recorded variant 1s év Sis\y \oyov 
‘Ho. rod wpog. in a Florentine MS containing an 


of Sinni. 
Tpop. 


extract from Anastasius. This independent con- 
firmation of the reading of the Latin version makes 
the fact that Irenseus in this passage wrote év “Ho. 
Tq mpod. practically eertain, Nor does it: stand 
alone. The same passage of Tremens is quoted 
in an anonymous seholion preserved in Evy. 237, 
238, 259 (Matthiii'’s d, e, a) And in each ease, 
necording tao Matthai, the reading is ¢» ‘Ite. r@ 
moog. It is therefore not a little dilleult to 
understand how Dean Burgon, in a note expressly 
based on n reference to the scholion in Ev. 238, 
should print ‘in the prophets.” Uf lis translation 
ix based on an independent exanrinution of the 
MS, it was unkind of him not to vive a hint that 
Matthiii’s transeript was in error, Tf not, we have 
another ilnstration of the danger of trusting to 
printed texts when they agree with Th. 

Mk Fis quoted also in a short introdnetion to St. 
Mark, attributed in some MSS to Cyril Alex. and 
in others to Vietor of Antioch, in the same forni ¢v 
‘Mo. rg mpog. printed in Combelis, 1, p. 430. It is 
true that Germanus (Patriarch of Constantinople, 
A.D. 715), who has drawn on this same passage of 
lrenams, writes €y Tois mpod. Mt the natural 
suspieion that he has in this case assimilated 
the text of his author to the text with which 
he was himself familiar, is confirmed by the ob- 
servation that this same trermanus, a few lines 
earlier, in his extraet, writes rod 6€ "Inood Xaorod 
H yévvnows in a qnotation by lrenieus of Mt 1? 
in accordance with TH, though, in view of the 
specin] stress Jaid by Treneus on the point ina 
well-known passage (p. 2U4), there ean be no doubt 
that the Latin version ‘Christ? autem veneratio’ 
preserves the text as lreniens wrote it. 

We may fairly, therefore, elaim Treniens as a 
Witness to both readings in Mk T°. It is, no doubt, 
strange that he should lie gone from one codex to 
another and back again in less than 20 pages, but 
a similar phenomenon with regard to the read- 
ing in v.! shows that something of the kind must 
have happened. The ditliculty, such as it is, 
would disappear if we might accept Dr. Hort’s 
snevestion (App. an doe.) that the whole of the 

eculiar passage (p. 191) was derived by Trenieus 
‘ame an enrler writer. As the passage contains 
the well-known argument proving trom ‘the nature 
of things’ that the number of Gospels cannot be 
more or less than four, the conelusion has eon- 
sequences of wider interest than can attach to the 
solution of any merely textual problem. — If this 
stranve arcument was already traditional in the 
time of lrenwus, it throws back the evidence as to 
the closing of the tiospel Canon, whieh is rightly 
felt to be involved in its very strangeness, into 
the generation that preceeded him. 

4. The next authority in point of date is Origen. 
Tischendorf gives 4 referenees, Mr. Miller's snin- 
mary is eontent with 2. In one passage Origen 
deals expressly with the problem ot the composite 
quotation. We does not regard the diflicnity as 
serions, He writes (4%): é00 mpopnrecas év dia Pipas 
elpnudvas tomas trd dio mpopytav els év oivayuy 
memoinxe’ Kadws yéyp. év "Ho. His evidence is dis- 
counted by Dean Burgon on the ground that his 
codices were bad. As this condenmation is lnsed 
mainly on the faet that his quotations constantly 
support ‘the few against ‘the many, it need not 
deIny us at this stage, The signiheant fact for ns 
is that the MSS used by Origen at ditlerent periads 
durnag the long course of his literary activity 
al. 248) in diflerent centres of Chureh life read 
uniformly ‘lic. re mpod. 


i, 87 a Bhe pest witness gas, Porphyry, the Neo- 
me 


Watonistplirlorephers a leading opponent of Chris- 
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tianity from the standpointof philosophie paganism, 
who endeavoured, among other things, to confnte 
Christians ont of their own Gospels. These facts 
must, of eourse, be taken into consideration in 
estimating his evidenee, and no donbt they would 
make him ‘seareely a trustworthy witness’ on 
a question of Christian doetrine. But it is dif- 
heult to see that they invalidate his testimony 
on a simple question of fact. Indeed the ehar- 
aeter of the work in which the quotation occurs 
ollers the strongest possible guarantee that he 
found év "Hs. rw mpod. in his eopy of the trospels. 
It is impossible to suppose that he invented it 
in order to ereate a ditheulty. The retort to 
which he wonld have exposed himself would 
have been too obvious and too erushing. As it is, 
it is not easy to see how, if his opponents were 
familiar with the existence of the alternative 
reading, they shonld not have mentioned it in 
reply. Controversialists find it ditheult to resist 
the temptation to aceuse an opponent of corrnpting 
the text, when he follows a reading to which they 
are unaeeustomed. However easy, therefore, it 
may be, after the approved style of forensic ora- 
tory, to diseredit the charaeter of this witness, 
if one find his evidenee ineonvenient, we have in 
this instanee a strong gnarantee that he vives a 
true report of what he has seen, and the most 
venerated names in Chureh history ean do no 
more. Dean Burgon himself has no scruples abont 
appealing to this same extraet from Porphyry for 
evidenee In support of a Traditional reading (rad. 
Text, p. 286). 1t would not be easy to tind a hetter 
illustration of the faet that the help to be derived 
from Patristie quotations in elneidating the eourse 
of Textual History has nothing whatever todo with 
the personal ‘respeetability’ of the writer from whom 
itis taken. It is determined entirely by the more 
tangible considerations of his locality and his date. 

48. The other authorities quoted on this text 
are not inelnded in the ehronologieal limits within 
whieh our examination is at present confined, So 
we must not delay upon them, exeept to notiee 
that, when a later writer embodies in lis own work 
thonghts derived trom one of his predecessors, his 
evidenee Is not neeessarily worthless. If he re- 
peats an argument which deals directly with the 
diffieulty inherent in a particuJar reading, the 
adoption of the argument will he evidenee of the 
coutinued prevalenee of the reading. In any ease, 
we shall have a fresh assuranee that the text of 
his predecessor has been aeceurately preserved. 
Tor instance, Vietor of Antioch, as preserved in 
the eatena edited by Possinus, adopts Oriyen’s 
explanation of the diffienlty eaused by the reading 
éev'’Ho. rw mpod. ‘emirendmevos oiv 6 evayyeXtoris ws Ud 
Hoaiov elpnucvas ras S00 xpyoes mapéOnxev.” The fact 
that in the same catena the text of Vietor’s qnota- 
tion from St. Mark eontains the reading €v rots 
rpopyras (Lrad. Text, p. 285), 1s therefore only a 
fresti instanee of the neeessity for caution in 
accepting any reading which reproduees the Tradi- 
tiona] Text. Again, Basil’s words seem to Dean 
Burgon to reflect Origen. They present also re- 
markable athnities with Trenzus. 


his predecessor's text should not be overlooked. * 


49. The next point of reading that we have to | 


eonsider is the presence or absenee of éumpacbév 
cov, The omission is supported by Irenzeus. The 


* The passage in Basil rnns as follows : ¢ wiv MarOaia: rx: xere 
Tape yhyyycias Eby yy Tys yiyovey as altos gxoiw' Bilaos yiviatas 
“Inoot Xpiorrov vied Maid, viod "ABoxapw. 'O 3: Mapuor apxzy ray 
tvayyedian To lwevvou weroines zripuyux tay “Apys, Tov eveyytiasov 
"Ingou Npsotov xatas yiyperta: tv ‘Ho. ta spose. avs Bowvros, 
z.v.A. In Irenweus we read: Mazoios 5: o7¥ xave avlowroy aurou 
yivyngiy xypuTTis Aiywy' Bisaos ysviacws ‘Iyoov Xoirroy viov Aaland, 
viod "AGpeece se. 
avipwromopgey ous 


TO ELayyidsey Wroure Mapes) dara » ro 


In either ease, | 
and espeeially in the latter, the eonfirmation of | 


xi Tov 3: [Tyoot] Npsrcot % yivvuess ottws tv' 
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passage (p. 187) is known only in Latin. But 
there is evidenee in the context to show that the 
translator is at any rate not meehanieally substi- 
tuting the Latin version, with which he must have 
been tamiliar, for the Greek text in front of him. 
Tor this is the first of the two passages in whieh 
he gives ‘in prophetis,’ when the nniform reading 
of the Latin versions is ‘im Esawe propheta.’ We 
may fairly therefore assume that gumpooév cov was 
wanting also in the Greek of Irenrens. Origen 
in one plaee (47°) ealls special attention to the 
absenee of the words from the quotation as given 
by St. Mark. We are quite justified, therefure, 
in refusing to aeeept the referenee to St. Mark 
as printed on the preeeding page (4°) in support 
of the inelusion of the words. Of the 2 other 
passages in Origen quoted in favour of the words, 
one (3%) is really a direet quotation from tlhe 
prophet, in the other (1°) there is nothing in the 
context to decide whether the words did or did not 
stand as part of the quotation as Origen made it. 
The passage in Eus. #4, which is also quoted on 
the same side, is really indecisive. He gives the 
quotation at Jength from the prophet, and then 
tells us that Mk. makes use of it. He does not 
write out Mk.’s text at length. 

50. In no other ease is any ante-Nieene evidenee 
wleged in favour of the Traditional side of any of 
our 16 readings. In v.4 the ‘ Western’ Text is sup- 
ported by Eus?™, ‘In v.5 Origen 41% Ens dem 
are quoted against the TR, and in v.? Origen and 
in ¥. Origen and Ens?” reappear against 1. 
In 8 ont of the 16 no ante-Nieene evidence is 
alleged on either side. 

To sum up our results. The eomparative weak- 
ness of the Zrad. Text in ante-Nicene support is 
obvions at the hrst glanee. The only snpport. it 
can inuster that will stand examination is lrensens 
in 2 plaees out of 3 on y.*, and possibly one passage 
in Oriven on v.°. 

5t. Before we ean decide whether this snpport is 
wholly laeking to the ‘distinetively Syrian’ read- 
ines, we shall have to consider more elosely the 
attestation and the internal characteristies of the 
readings in v.? and v.53. In regard to v.3, it is 
eertainly remarkable that the readiny év rots rpog., 
if not yennine, must be a deliberate emendation of 
the text, of a holder type than the other readings 
of the gronp, and qmte in the ‘ Western’ spirit. 
When we add to this that Irenieus is one of the 
most constant supporters of the ‘ Western’ Text, 
it will not seem unreasonable to class this reading 
provisionally as an early ‘ Western’ reading of 
exceptionally limited elrenlation, which was after- 
wards taken up into the ‘Syrian’ Text. We shall 
thus eease to regard it as ‘distinetively Syrian.’ 
In v.*, if the reading in Orig. 1 be aecepted, 
there would be nothing unnatura] in elassing it as 
Alexandrian. It is attested by A, one of the small 
group whieh, as we shal] see, have a Jarge Alex- 
andrian element in this Gespel. It also may dis- 
appear from the ‘ distinetively Syrian’ list. 

So much then for the ante-Nicene evidence. The 
passages elearly do not afford suthcient ground for 
any wide generalization. But enongh has heen 
saul to illustrate the method of investigation 
which has to be followed, and the results as far 
as they go are in general agreement with what 
Dr. Hort’s words would Jead us to expect. 

52. We have now completed our examination of 


mpogutixey mvesuaras Tov EE Apous ETscvras Trois avOpuras Tiy apyry 
Evoiy.cato Aivay’ "Apyy tov evayytaion Inca Npiorod as yviyperras 
iv Ho. raw p09. 

It should be noticed that Basil here passes straight from the 
mention of the prophet’s name to the qnotation which is taken 
from him—omitting the intervening quotation from Malachi. 
In this he is snpported by Epiphanius and Victorinus. It seems 
not unlikely that this represents another attempt to escape the 
ditheulty , 
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the distinctively Syrian readings under the dillerent 
heads sugyested by Dr, Hort’s analysis, §§ 132-168. 
And we have before us examples which will help to 
vive ‘actuality’ to most of the different classes of 
phenomena to which le ealls attention. We are 
therefore in a position to estimate to some extent 
the strength of the ease against the Traditional 
Text. If this passage be, as there is no reason to 
donbt, a fair speciinen of the gener) character of 
that text, as indicated by the internal evidence of 
its ‘distinetive readings,’ if some of those readings 
are ‘coutlate,’ if they prove on careful examination 
to be destitute of ante-Nicene support, we can 
understand why critics should be driven to the 
conclusion that, in spite of the vast number of 
Witnesses that support Traditional readings, the 
true text must be sought elsewhere. We can see 
also in its true proportions the nature of the 
issues at stake between the rival schools. In the 
vast majority of cases the differences relate to 
points in themselves exceedingly minute and 
trivial —the Joss or the preservation of deliente 
distinctions in style ami phraseology between 
ditlerent Evangelists, the question whether a par- 
ticular saying of our Lord is reeorded by one 
witness or by two; at the highest, whether 
narratives of incidents or reeorded words which 
admittedly embody traditions of the Apostolie 
period, and have the sanction of centuries of 
ecclesiastien) use, were or were not actually in- 
eorporated by the Evangelists themselves in the 
Gospels that they wrote.* 

53. Avain, a careful comparison of these readings 
with their rivals will help us te understand why 
it has now come to be admitted on both sides that 
the differences between the Traditional) Text and 
the ‘Neutral’ or the ‘Western’ cannot be explained 
as due merely to the normal accidents of trans- 
mission. The changes bear too clearly stamped 
upon them the marks of method and deliberation, 
and have been earried out too consistently, not to 
he the result of design. Dr. Wort expressed his 
opinion on this point with remarkable boldness and 
precision, asserting that a thorough examination 
of the facts pointed not to one only, but to twe 
earefu) revisions under editorial supervision—the 
first after the death of Origen, and the seeond about 
the middle of the dth century. ‘This seeond revision 
he saw reason, as has been already pointed out, to 
connect with the Church of Antioch. None of his 
eonclusions has roused so mueh scorn and indigna- 
tion among jis opponents, or has been so unspur- 
ingly denounced as groundless and visionary. But 
time and further study under the stimulus of con- 
troversy have brought a more intelligent apprecia- 
tien of the phenomena, Dean Durgon (Trad. Text, 
p. 234), though ‘not so simple as to pretend to fix 
the precise date and assign a detinite lucality to 
the fontal souree, or sourees, of our perplexity 
and distress,’ yet suspects ‘that in the httle fit: 
ful of anthorities which have acquired snch a 
notoriety in the annals of reeent Textual Criticism, 
at the head of which stand Codices B and &, 

* Dr. Salmon seems hardly to do justice to the attitude of 
WHI on this last point. Itis true, ina sense, that, as he says 
(p. 155), they investigated the subject mercly asa ‘literary proh- 
lem.’ It is dithicult to see how, if their work was to have any 
scientific value, and to provide materials on which a student of 
the Apostolic age can work with confideocc, they could have 
done otherwise. All considerations of immediate edification 
had to be rigorously excluded. At the same time they would ho 
the last people in the world to dispute Dr. Salmon‘s tloctrine of 
‘the well-illaminated penumbra.’ A highly developed literary 
conscience does not necesyarily imply a rigidly mechanical 
theory of Iospiration. 

The text adopted by the Revisera really represents that kind 
of compromise which Dr. Salmon's angument would desiderate. 
In it distinet recognition is given to ‘preseriptive rights.’ Pas- 
sages like the pericope de adiitera and Mk 169-20 are retained 
in their familiar places for public usg@ 


student reccives due warning of the diffyténave dVauebenttvation 
between these passages and their surrounds. 
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ure te be recoznized the eharacteristic features 
of a lost family of (once well-known) 2nd or 3rd 
cent, documents, which owed their existence to the 
miscnided zeal of some well-intentioned but utterly 
incompetent persons who devoted themselves to the 
task of correcting the Text of Seripture, but were 
entirely untit for the undertaking.”” Mr, Miller sees 
reason to place this editorial activity at an even 
earlier period (Causes of Corr. p. 22, note); ‘Tam 
inclined to believe that, in the age immediately 
succeeding the apostles, some person or persons 
of great influence and authority aac au Te- 
vision of the NT, and gave the world the resnit 
of such labours in a “eorrected Text.” The guiding 
rineiple seems to have been to seek to abridge the 
Text, to lop off whatever seemed redundant, or 
which might in any way be spared, and to elimi- 
nate from one trospel whatever expressions occurred 
elsewhere inanother Gospel. Clauses whieh slightly 
obscured the speaker’s meaning, or which scented to 
lang loose nt the end of a sentenee, or wlueliintro- 
duced a consideration of dithenlty,—words whieh 
interfered with the easy flow ot a sentence, — 
everything of this kind, sneli a person seems to 
have felt at liberty to diseard, Dut, what is more 
serious, passages which ocensioned soure difliculty, 
as the pericope de adiudtera; physical perplexity, 
as the troubling of the water ; spiritual revulsion, 
as the avony in the parden,—all thexe the reviser 
or revisers seem to hive judged it safest stmply to 
eliminate. It is difficnlt to understand how any 
persons in their senses could have so acted by the 
sacred deposit ; but it does not seem improbable 
that at some very remote period there were found 
some who did aet in some such way. Let it be 
observed, however, that, unlike some erities, 1] do 
not base my real argument upon what appears to 
me to be a not unlikely supposition.’ 

54. When we add to this that the result of the revi- 
sion was to produce Sa Thucydidean compactness, 
condensed and well pruned nveording to the fastidi- 
ous taste of the study,’ ‘exactly that which does 
not in the long-run take with people who are versed 
in the habits of ordinary life’ (Zrad, Text, p. 20D), 
we have a pieture of the characteristic differences 
between dhe rival texts, the main outlines of 
which it would he ditheult to improve, blurred 
though they are in parts by a failure to dis- 
criminate between features peculiar to the Western 


-and features belonzing to both the Western and the 


Neutral types. Students may safely he left to de- 
cide tor themselves between the rival methods of 
explaining the charaeter and aceounting for the 
oricin of these differences. 

It is true that in neither ease has any reeord of 
this work of revision survived in historical tradi- 
tion. Mr. Burkitt,* however, has shown, by re- 
ference to a far more complete transformuttion in 
a biblical text—the exchanve of the LXNX version 
of Daniel for Theodotion’s by the Church of Atriea 
during the 8rd eent.—that no conclusion unfavour- 
able to Dr, Jlort’s hypothesis ean be based on this 
silezice. 

55. For the sub-Apostolic period, to whieh Mr- 
Miller would relegate us, historical evidence 1s at its 
stantiest, so that the absenee of any allusion to the 
revision which he postalates has virtually no weight 
at all. Such writings, however, as juwe survived 
te show what manner of men the Churel produced 
during that period do not indicate any very igh 
degree of literary power or intellectual distine- 
tion, What a dehglitful surprise it) would be, 
if among the Meyptian papyri even a fragment 


could come to light representing original work 
by some leading member of this early - second- 


YUthE ehne Lane? the. | 


century school of critics, who, unlike any othe 
Greek fwriturs Of their((Oyne, loved Fhucydidean 
* The Old Latin and the Iale, pp. 7, 3. 
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compactness of style, not wisely, indeed, if. it. 
betrayed them into tampering with the text of 
Seripture, but with a masterful power of reprodue- 
ing It, and who anticipated by seventeen centuries 
modern scientific perplexities. It might do far 
more to shake the foundations of Dr. Hort’s posi- 
tion than the discovery of the early history of the 
cursive script, which seems to Mr. Miller so clear 
a pruof that the world is drifting away from his 
opponents (Lrad. Text, p. 238 f.). 

56. The points that remain nnder this head de- 
mand reverent handling. They belong to that 
side of the subject where the textual critie is bound 
to give an account of the position that he occupies 
on tundamental articles of Christian faith. Dean 
Burgon claims that faith in the Inspiration of 
Scripture carries with it, as a corollary, faith ina 
special Providence watching over the transmission 
of the text, and that the same ecclesiasticea) tradi- 
tion which guarantees the list of books which are 
to be accepted as Canonical must he held also to 
guarantee the type of text which all believers in 
the authority of the Church are bonnd to uphold 
(Trad. Text, ch. i.). 

57. Let us take these points in order. If there is 
one doctrine more than another that has in the 
Providence of God been forced on the attention of 
Christian students during the course of the last 
century, it is the doctrine of Inspiration. And if 
any result with regard to it may claim to be 
established by the trial through whieh God has 
sven fit to test and diseipline the faith of those 
that believe in Him, it is surely this: that there 
is no subject on which @ priori arguments are so 
liable to he upset when they are brought to the 
test of facts. Tlere as elsewhere we are forced to 
acknewledge that God’s ways are not as our ways. 
The conrse of events has followed again and again 
a very different line from that which we should 
naturally have anticipated. And while we may, 
Y think, confidently atlirm that the result of tliis 
last century of freest discussion has been to deepen 
and strengthen the faith of men in the reality of 
the inspiration of the Prophets of the Old Cove- 
nant, and of the Apostles and Evangelists of the 
New, it has shown that there is no royal road to 
the discovery of the laws by which Inspiration 
works, except through the most patient and atten- 
tive study of the books which owe their form and 
their contents to its influence, 

58. The Churelh in the 2nd cent. was led by pro- 
cesses, Which we have no reason to distrust because 
they were to a large extent ‘instinetive,’ to make a 
provisional) selection of the hooks that had a claim 
to he regarded as Canonical. The list of books 
‘of whose authority was never any doubt in the 
Chureh,’ is amply snflicient as a standard by which 
we can estimate the claims of those whose ereden- 
tials are lexs complete. Centuries of pious use and 
devout meditation, even if sometimes ‘not accord- 
ing to knowledge,’ have shown the rich stores of 
spiritual fruit which ean be drawn from them. 
But the Church, as a whole, has never attempted 
to put forward an authoritative detinition of In- 
spiration, This being so, we are clearly not in a 
position to formulate any theory with regard to 
the course which the Providence of God may be 
assumed to have followed in regard to the preserva- 
tion, in literal exaetness throngh the ages, of the 
text as it left the hands of the inspired writers, 
Even the languages in which the hooks are written 
are living languages no more. Not one Christian 
in 10.000 can read either Testament in the original), 
We have therefore no grounds «@ priori to expect 
that kind of acenracy in the Traditional Text 
which Dean Burgon woukd postulate for it. 

oW7F “But, it will be said, “you must at least admit 


that the claims of the Traditional.JText! on, our | 
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acceptance rest on the same:Church authority that 
guarantees the Canon.’ Supposing the contention 
to be true, the patent diflerences which exist to-day 
in point of actual content )etween the Greek, 
Latin, Syriac, and English Bibles would show that 
we nust expect to find in Textual Criticism, as we 
find in regard to the contents of the Canon, many 
questions which eannot be foreclosed by an appeal 
to ‘authority.’ The text reeognized by the most 
explicit conciliar decision as alune anthoritative 
for the Latin part of Western Christendom is 
fundamentally Hitinee from that for which Dean 
Burgon claims the prescriptive sanetion of undis- 
puted and universa) possession. But the con- 
tention itself will not bear examination. The 
difierences of use between the different centres of 
Christendom in regard to the contents of the Canon 
at the beginning of the 4th cent. were perfectly 
detinite, and the problems arising ont of the 
ditlerences claimed immediate and special atten- 
tion, The Hrelesiastical History of Eusebius is 
a permanent memorial of the interest taken in 
them, and of the general principles that were 
apjlied, at least in some quarters, to their solu- 
tion. But there is nothing even remotely paralle) 
to this in regard to the development of thonelt on 
the problems of Textual Criticism. If it is trne, as 
Dean Burgon asserts (Trad. Text, p. 11), ‘that in 
the time of Origen the first principles of the science 
were not understood,’ it would hardly be rash to 
hazard the assertion that Origen at least shows 
more interest in the subjeet, and takes more pains 
to compare the readings of different MSS, and to 
mention any variants that he found existing, than 
all the Greek Fathers from Athanasius to Chry- 
sostom put together. * 

It would indeed be strange if, in the stress of 
the battles whieh they had to fight for the defence 
and elucidation of the fundamental verities of the 
Christian faith, the great protagonists of the 
Nicene period and of that which immediately suc- 
ceeded it, had had time to spare for such compara- 
tive minutia. And, unless it can be proved that 
they ever took more than an uceasional and passing 
interest in the question, what is it but a eross 
abuse of a great principle to appeal to their autho- 
rity inainatter like this, as if it stood on the same 
level as their authority on the great probleims whieh 
we may well helieve they were raised up hy God 
to solve for the guidance, not of their own venera- 
tion only but of all the generations that were to 
come after them ? 


60. We must pass on now to examine such speci- 
mens as tle same passage (Mk 1'-*) provides of 
characteristic readings belonging to the other, and, 
if the conclusion we have reached with recard to 
the Traditional] Text be right, presuinally earlier 
types of text, 

The first of these to attract attention is the 
‘Western.’ Tt will be worth while to print the list 
in extenso, marking the readings which it shares 
with other types. 

(1) V.? ws for caus, also Syrian. 

(2) om. éy#, also Neutral. 
Alex. 

(3) V.8 rod Ocod judy or bey for atrof, with 
further addition from the prophet 
in ¢ 

(4) V.4 év 77 épjuw Barrifwr cal knpicowy for 6B. 
év TH Ep. KNP. 

* The prima facie grounds for this assertion are strong enouch 
to justify its being put forward for examination. Unfortunately, 
no systematic collection has yet been made of the materials hy 
whieh it could be tested. The list of reff. to passages in the 
Fathers in which express reference is made to avmyeage, Which 
Nestle has compiled (Znt7., Appendix ii.) from Tischendorf's 
Apparatus Criticus, is a preliminary step of great importance. 


Ins. Syr. and 


. 1tis much to be hoped that the matter will not be allowed to 


rest, there. 
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ne 


(5) V.5\ & “lopSavy for & ry ‘I, morgue with | possible to attribute the readings to a revision by 


transp. of dx’ atrov, 


(6) V.8 é€ tor cai, also Syrian, 

(7) Vv.%8 completely recast (see alwve). Chielly 
assimilation to parallels in other 
<sospels. = Note, ere déppnv (= 


déppv) for rpixas. 
ais Huepacs execvais for eK. Te Tbe 
om. eds, 
jvvyudvous for sx fopevovs. 
eis for ex’, alsu Neutral, 

and Alex. 

OM. éyévETo, 

= ndd 7d aysov, 

: éxSa\Ner abrov for att, &x3. 

hutpas Tecoapdxovra for tego. Hu. Assimi- 
lation. 

xai for 6é, also Neutral. 
and Alex. 

add ris Saodeias, also Syr. .Assunila- 
tion. 

Néywr perhaps for xai Néywr. 

memNipwrrat of xatpol for mew, 6 xacpds. 

atrov for Niuwvros. 

mavra tor 7a dixrva, Assimilation. 

Hxodovbacay altg for dwiNGov dwigw avrou, 

eicemopevovTo for eiamopevovrat. 

nid adrovs after édidacKer, 

Onl, Kat. 

om, ees, 

ol, atror, 

om, 6 Tnaods. 

Tol dv@pwrov for atrov. 

add mvetpa dxdaprov. 

Reenst (see above). Note xpdtas (ef. 
Syrian) for gwvicav, and amo for €. 
mpos abrovs, With Syrian and perhaps 

Alex. 
ris 7 ddayy exelvy FY xawy airy 7 efovgla 

for ri é€orw rovro; didaxq nawh xar’ 

€Sovgiav, 

(33) V.°8 om. mavrayod, with Syrian. 

Yo these we should probably add, as we have 
seen 

(12) V.2. év rots rpopjracs for év "IIo. 7@ mpod. 

61. The diiference in general character between 
these readings and the ‘«listinetively Syrian’ series 
is obvious. Without for the most part seriously 
atlecting the sense, they yet show, if we take the 
Neutral text as our standard, a remarkable freedom 
in altering the form of expression, ‘the love of 
paraphrase,’ which Dr, Hort s description (§ 173 f.) 
wonld have led us to anticipate. And in most 
cases, as we have seen, there is little doubt that 
the ehange was made by the ‘Western’ seribe. 
This fact will help us to realize the trne character 
of a reading such as déppw in (7), which, if it stuod 
alone, or was supported only by one or two earefully 
chosen examples, might quite easily appear‘ un- 
questionably original, or, at least, a correction due 
to the author himself. It is in itself remarkably 
Vigerous and appropriate. Aud, if we were deal- 
ing with the work of seribes of a normal type, we 
shonld say at onee that they could not have had 
either the inclination or the eapaeity to invent it. 
But the matter presents a different aspect where 
we find in the same company readings like (29) rov 
drépwrov for atrod, (20) avrot for Linwvos, (21) mara 
for ra dixrva, (22) qxodovdgnoay for aw7AGor dmiow, (30) 
xpdgas for gwvioav, (10) jvvyudvous for ox foudvous. 
There is no such ground for attributing these to 
the hand of the author. And a scribe capable of 
introducing them may well have been capable of 
ehanzing tplxas to déppw if the word oceurred to 
him. ‘This assumption is strengthened when we 
note that this spirit of licenee has affected not 
single words only but whole sentences,-2.9. (7) GY) 
(32); where, in like manner, ‘it’ would ‘seem Im- 


Against Syr. 


Against Syr. 


(18) 
(10) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
23) 
(24) 
(25) W.= 
(26) 
(27) 
(28) 


\ 

\ 
(29) V. 

\ 
(30) 
(31) 


Wane 


(32) 


F Mark anctid 


the author himself. 

This case, we may notiee in passing, is a good 
example of the importance of attending to what 
Dr. Hort called the ‘Internal Evidence of Docu- 
ments, before deciding finally on particalar read- 
ings, No conchusion can botale be built on a mere 
selection of readings, however striking in’ them- 
selves. * 

62. The general character of these readings, then, 
isnot such as to inspire confidence. Tt is not likely 
that any editor will be found to accept them as a 
whole, and construct his text throughout trom the 
documents that contain them. Editions, indeed, 
like Professor Bluss’s edition of the Acts and St. 
Luke, which enable the two recensions to be 
studied side by side, supply a real need. At the 
sume time, the character of these readings, and 
the very early date at which they must all have 
originated, willk ensure for them a Jarge share 
of attention, Certainly, the most fruittul work 
that has heen done in this department of Textual 
Criticism in recent yenrs, if we except the closely 
kindred work done by Professor Sanday and Mr. 
Burkitt on the early history of the Latin Version, 
is work that has been devoted to the investigation 
ef their origin. The first step was taken by Mr. 
Rendel Harris in the ‘Study of the Codex Dez,’ 
printed in the series of Cambridge Texts and 
Studies in 1891. The thesis of this stimulating 
but inconclusive essay was that the origin of the 
wouliar readings in the tireek text of Codex 
Sez, the primary authority for the Western Text 
in its Gireek dress, can be traced to the inthoence of 
the Latin version that accompanied it in various 
staves uf its history. At the same time, he claimed 
to trace the Latin version, in the form in which it 
has accompanied D, buck to Carthage early in the 
“nd century. One direct result of his work was the 
publication of two vols. by Dr. Chase on ‘The Old 
Syriac element in Codex Bezw’ and ‘The Syro- 
Latin Text of the Gospels,’ in whieh he collects the 
evidence in support of the thesis that the true 
source of the peculiar elements in the Bezan text 
is to be found, not in Latin but in Syriac. And 
he emphasized, following a suggestion thrown out 
by Dr. Sanday in a review of Rendel Harris, 
the claims of Antioch as the eentre from which 
this influence had spread. It is ditheult te doubt 
that the swing of the ge will ultimately 
bring ns back to a simpler, if more commonplace, 
solution, and we shall be eontent to beheve that 
the bulk of the Western readings originated in 
Creek, excepting those which may fairly be re- 
garded as individualisms of 1). The inthuence of 
Syriac ean hardly have been more than oveensional 
and spasmodic. If the suggestion with regard to 
Antioch can be established, important consequences 
will flow from it. It would be rash, perhaps, to say 
nore at present.t In any ease, it is in striking 
agreement with the opinion expressed by Wi 
(§ 153): ‘On the whole, we are disposed to suspect 
that the “ Western ” Text took its rise in North- 
Western Syria or Asia Minor, and that it was 
svun earried to Rome, and thenee spread in dif- 
ferent directions to North Africa and most of the 
countries of Murope. From North-Western Syria 
it wonld easily pass through Palestine and Egypt 
to Ethiopia. But this is at present hardly more 
than a speenlation; nor do any critieal results 
depend upon it.’ It is interesting, however, to 
notiee that, as Mr. Lake has pointed out in his 
little book on the Zext of NT (p. 59), this view 


* Thia caution is specially necessary in judging of any list of 
readings which from the nature of the case can consist only of 
APECMMIEDS 5 ¢ ue in Blogys article on ‘The Western Text of St. 

Nantié'a 'Gritiea) Notes on various Passages.’ 
~ } Sce sp. Chase, Syro-Latin Lext, p. Vil. 
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would at the same time satisfactorily account for 
most of the plrenomena in the remarkable series 
of interpolations in Acts which Prof. Ramsay has 
sought to elneidate.. 

63. A further question, of some importance with 
regard to this class of readings, still remains. 
Even if it be granted that, as a whole, the 
‘Western’ represents an aberrant type of text, 
‘it does not follow,’ as WH themselves point out, 
(§ 237), ‘that none of its distinctive readings are 
original.’ The special elass of ‘Western non- 
Interpolations’ to whieh they called attention may 
or may not be regarded as favourable specimens. * 
At any rate they show that WH did not start, as 
Dr. Salmon’s humorous illustration might lead the 
unwary to conclude, with an invincible prejudice 
against any reading that might be called ‘ Western.’ 
The fact is that their uniform habit, in their pre- 
liminary exainination of the text of eael book of 
NT, was to make a list of all the Western read- 
ings that were not obvious corruptions. In Mk. 
more than 200 such readings were tabulated. The 
list so made was then subjected to repeated re- 
yisions, and no reading of any interest was passed 
over without full consideration. In Mk. more than 
60 of these readings were recorded in their first 
edition under one form of notation or other on the 


same pase as the text. In the smaller eclition 
12 rauk as strietly alternative readings, 5] are 


rinted as Noteworthy Rejected Readings in a 
ist at the end of the volume. Whether this list 
would have received large additions had they had 
access to Syr-sv is an interesting question on which 
something must be said presently. The only point 
which it is worth while to emphasize at this stage 
is this. They state expressly that they were not 
prevented by any genealogical considerations from 
accepting any ‘Western’ reading. Only, they 
found very few that seemed to them eommended 
by internal evidence (§§ 269-273). 

We must postpone for the present the question, 
raised by Mr. Burkitt,t whether we are bound to 
attach such weight to the demonstrable antiquity 
of the readings supported by a combination of the 
earliest Syriac and the earliest Latin authorities 
as to enable us to dispense with the neeessity of 
applying the test of ‘the Internal Evidence of 
Documents’ to the readings of this as of any other 
group, before taking it as the foundation for a 
reconstrnuetion of the text. 

64. The Alexandrian readings in our passage are 
few, but thoroughly representative of the class, 
They inelude— 

(1) The insertion of cal hefore «ypicowy in v.4. 

(2) The omission of eloeMuv, with various 
rearrangements of the words in v.*!, 

(3) The insertion of "Ea in v.“4, 

(4) ofdauev for ofda in the same verse, 

To these we should add— 

(5) V.* ins. éyw, also Syrian. 

(6) V.44 6é for xal, also Syrian. 

(7) V.27 xpds atro’s, perhaps Alex. as well as 
Western and Syrian. 

These readinus are relatively far less numerons 
and less startling than the ‘ Western,’ and in eon- 
sequence their identilication by WH as a dis- 
tinct elass was a triumph of delicate and patient 
analysis,t and writers who are not alive to the 
necessity for finding a elue through the maze of 
the concordia discors of the small group of demon- 
strably early authorities, still find it possible and 

* See esp. Dr. Chase's note, ibid. p. 130. 

¢ Introd. to Barnard's Biblical Teat af Clement, p. xvii ff. 

} It is important to bear in mind the fact, to which attention 
has already been called, that the discovery was only rendered 
possible by the help in different ways of both Nand RB. Gries- 
bach, therefore, whom we might naturally have expected to 


lead the way in this as in other directions, had not the materials 
on which t> show his skil] as a pioneer, , 
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eonvenient to despise the evidence on which thia 
part of WH’s elassihieation rests. No one, however, 
who will be at the pains to study the readings of 
the group NCLA through the rest of the Gospel 
will doubt either the soundness or the importance 
of the eonelusion. WH tabulate upwards of 70 
examples, printing ]] either in text or margin ; see 
[2-H 38st hea eGo ela & Bie: veadins 
similarly, treated, 34°? 5% G'402%) <aege 1930" 1554 
seem to ditler from these only by the fact that they 
were adopted by the Syrian revisers. We must 
not, however, forget that these are all picked 
ereciens, and eannot be fairly judged apart from 
their companions. 

65. The results of our examination were not 
favourable to the genuineness of any of the 6 
(or 7) examples that are immediately before us, 
Our study will, however, help us to appreeiate the 
accuracy of WH's sketeh of the general character- 
isties of the elass (§ 183). ‘The ellanges made 
have usually more to do with language than 
matter, and are marked by an etfort after correct- 
ness of phrase. They are evidently the work of 
careful leisurely hands, and not seldom display a 
delicate philologieal taet which unavoidably lends’ 
them at first sight a deceptive appearance of ovigin- 
ality.” ‘Some of the modes of change described 
above as belonging to incipient paraplirase occur as 
distinetly here as in the Western texts, though as 
a rule much more sparingly ; and the various torms 
of assimilation, especially harmonistie alteration 
and interpolation in the Gospels, recur likewise, 
and at times are earried out in a very skilful 
manner.’ 

The example in vy.‘ is an exeellent specimen of 
the elass referred to in the closing sentence of 
§ t84: ‘The most instructive distributions, as ex- 
hibiting distinetly the residual pre- Syrian text, 
which is neither Western nor Alexandrian, are 
those produced by the simultaneous aberration of 
the Western and Alexandrian texts, especially 
when they severally exhibit independent modes of 
easing an apparent difficulty in the text ante- 
eedent to both.’ 

66. The subsidiary attestation that they receive 
beth from versions and from ante-Nieene Vatristie 
quotations is remarkable. 

In (1) they have the support of the Bohairie. 

In (2) (in one form or another) of Boh Syr-sin 
and some old Latin MSS, besides Origen in 4 
places. 

In (3) they are supported by Origen and 
Eusebins. 

In (4) by Boh Orig? Eus', besides Orig!"*! Treni#} 
Tert. 

In (5) by Orig 3 Eus, 

In (6) by Orig Eus. 


67. We eome now to the last and in many respects 
the most difficnlt part of our task—the examina- 
tion of the evidence for ‘the residual pre-Syrian 
Text, whieh is neither Western nor Alexandrian,’ 
and to which in consequenee WIL gave, as we 
have seen, the name ‘Neutral.’ The specimens 
before us, with the authorities attesting them, are 
these— 

(1) V.2 1g ’Ho. re rpod., NB(D)LA 1 33 Latt 
Syr-vg Boh: Orig Irens Porph, 

(2) V.2 om. éy#, BD am fu Syr-vg Boli: Tren 
Orig + Tert. 


V.4 I. 6 Barritwy év ry ép. knptcowv, B 33. 
V5 br’ atrod after é8arr., BL 33 (N 69). 

V.e xal for 6é, NBL 33 Lat-ve bd if! g! Bolt 
V 


om. pév, NBL 33 69: Orig. 

om. ev, 1° NBAH 33 al® Lat-vg: Orig. 
2 om. év, 2° BL b Lat-vg. 

(10) ,V.?° eis forsém’ > BD 69 a 8. 


4 
5 
6 

7.8 6’Iw. for’lw., NBPL al? t 69, 
8 
8 
8 
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(ily Bos nee nu. for nu. reso., NBL 33: Orig 
ous. 

(12) V4 xaé for 6é, BD* a (¢) Holt 2 

(13) V.18 om. ris BaoWeias, NBL 1 33 69 be tl? 
Loh Syr-sin: Gris. 

(14) V8 Sigwros, NULM (a Bolh AL? At 69). 

(15) V9 dugiSaddovras without add., NBL 33. 

(16) V28 om. atrav, NBCL Wg? Lat-ve Bolt (D). 

(17) V.2% mposas diy, BDL Labif? Syr-vg 
Boh. ; 

(18) V9 om. acrév, NABC*DL Latt Hoh. 

(19) V.3 add ed@és, NBL 133 Roh: Urig. 

(20) V.3 om. "Ea, NBD) Latt Syr-sit ve Hoh. 

(21) V.% gwrijcay for xpdtav, Nb. ag Ile. 

(22) V.77 adrovs for mpds abra's, NB iy eff 4). 

(23) V.7 ri éorw rodro; d&dayn caw kar’ éavolay, 
NBL (1) 33 Boh. 

(24) V.% «al for 6é, NBCDLAM 38. 

(25) V.3 add ravraxot, BC(N'L) 69 be 9 Toh, 


6s. The internal evidence, ag We have seen, is 
strongly in favour of the ‘ Neutral’ Text in many 
of these eases. In none i8 it clearly unfavonr- 
able. What are we to say of the documents by 
Which it is supported ? 

The first peint that WHI strike us as we go 
through the list is the variation in size in the 
attesting groups. 
array as strong and varied in its contents as we 
could desire, including 7 good MSS, all the early 
Versions, and abundant ante-Nieene Patristie evi- 
dence. Side by sidé with this we tind in (3) only 
one uneial and one cursive. In fact the only 
constant supporter of the whole series of readings 
is the sinule uncial Ms, B. Clearly we must test 
onr ground most carefully if we are to rest securely 
on evidence fliat is liable from time to time to be 
reduced to such slender proportions. 

bo. What, then, is the real foundation for the 
authority which WI] elaim for B ? 

First and foremost it rests, they tell us, on 
‘Internal Evidence of Readings.’* They claim 
that the great majority of readings, even when but 
slenderly supported, approve themselves as genn- 
ine after repeated examination. The 25 examples 
before us certainly tend to confirm this judginent. 
The case does not, however, rest purely on inter- 
nal eonsiderations. It is conlirmed, so far as the 
evidence at our disposal will enable us to speak, 
by ‘venenlogy.’ In this connexion the reading in 
v.4 ix onee more most instructive. It supplies us 
with a clear proof of the existence of a third type 
of text distinet alike from the Western and Alex- 
andrian, and presenting a reading which may well 
explain the origin of both, and it helps us to ap- 
preciate the signifieance of the fact that in other 
cases the same MS, which in eases like this is seen 
to preserve a text independent of both the other 
early groups, supports now one and now the other 
of these groups against its rival. In other words, 
except in the comparatively rave cases in) which 
both the Western and Alexandrian text have gone 
astray in the same place, B has uniformly the 
support of one set of authorities or the other, ie, 
it would naturally rank both as an early Western 
authority as compared with the Alexandrian group, 
and as an early Alexandrian authority against the 
Westerns. Or, to put the same thing from the 


* Dr. Hernhanl Weiss has published in various numbers of 
Terte wad Unterstchungen o careful examination of the teat 
of the leading uncials as determined exclusively by a study of 
*the Interoal Evidence of Readings.’ Hos results are sum- 
marized conveniently in Kenson's HMandlook to the Tertual 
Critica of the NT, po 264f. They supply a striking and 
entirely independent corroboration of WII's estimate of the 
relative purity of the text of 11. 

The present writer is glad of this opportuoity of calling 
attention to Dr. henvoos Mandbook. It contains, besides 


At times, e.7., (1) we have an | 
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other side, both the Western and the Alexandrian 
texts are fundamentally ‘neutral’ in a large pro- 
portion of their readings. And the further back 
we can trace cither of them, and more espeeially 
the Western, where the evidence, though still far 
from complete, is yet relatively ebundant, the more 
elosely do its readings as a whole approximate to 
the ‘ Neutral’ ‘Text. 

70. In the light of this faet we may estimate more 
truly the extent of the confirmation which the 
text of Breceives from other primary authorities. 
#.g. in the pussage before us it is) supported 
by Nin 19, by Lin 18, by 33 in 12, by D in ¥ out 
of the 25 ceases. C is extant in 1W, and supports 
RB in 3. Lntin evidenee of one kind or another 
supports B in 16, the Bohairic in 13, Syr-siz in 2 out 
of 8 passages where it definitely supports one or 
other of the variants (in 3 passages Syr-sim presents 
us with a new variant). Origen, who in some 
cases supports the rival reading as well, is quoted 


in support of Bin 8 eases, and Trenvus in 2. These 


results correspond closely with the antieipations 
whieh Dr. IHort’s words in § 235 would have led us 
to form, 

Tt. In the ease of 8 and the oldest form both of 
the Latin and of the Syriac Versions, it is important 
to examine the extent and the limitations of their 
support more closely. . 

Tet us take first the relation of these two MSS of 
the (rreek text to one another. The amount of 
agreement between & and B in readings in which 
they stand almost or altogether alune is so great 
that there can be no donbt, on ‘venealogical’ 
grounds, that for a eonsiderable part of their eon- 
tents they preserve nnehanved the text of a 
common original, What, then, we are fereed to 
ask, is the length of the interval which sepa- 
rates each of them from this common ancestor? 
Or, in other words, to what extent are we justi- 
fied in regarding their testimonies as ‘ independ- 
ent’? 

72. To Mr. Miller the ease seems very simple. The 
MSS were certainly written in the same venera- 
tion; in part, as it wonld seem, by the same seribe. 
What more is wanted, in view of their admitted 
agreement in a peeuhar type of text, te prove that 
they are ‘twin produets of a lost exemplar,’ and 
to justify us in qnoting them as ‘XB,’ linked 
by a hyphen, as certain gronps of cursives are 
linked, and as Mr. Cronin (77'S vol. ii. p. 590) Tras 
proved that the Codices Purpurese (N-X-Sinop) 
should be linked, heeause they are all derived 
directly from one and the same AISS ? 

Dean Burgon was more cautions. Tis minute 
eomparison of the two MSS had impressed him 
very strongly with the extent not only of the 
agreement, but of the differenees between them. 
lle writes of them (rad. Text; p. 33) as ‘ closely 
resembling one another, yet standing apart in every 
page so seriously that it is easier lo find two con- 
secntive verses in which they difter than two con- 
secutive verses in which they entirely agree.” And, 
though he would have it that the ‘idea of hxing 
the date of the common ancestor of B and N is 
based upon pure speculation’? (groups of attested 
variations being for some nnexplained reasyn ex- 
clided from the eategory of huts), yet he was 
perfectly well aware that the differences between 
the two MSS required ‘several generations’ of 
transcription to xecount for them. Only he was 


-able to persnade himself that, at a time when the 


Other inatter which none bul so expert a pahkeographer could | 


supply, a statement of Lhe questiong*uteissne gp the present, 
state of Textual Criticism which is endneaty clenr and fair, 


demand for fresh copies must have been very zreat, 
these generations could ‘have been given off in 
two or three years’ (0b. p. 73). 

73. ‘The treatment of the problem in WHI (Jzér. §§ 
287-304) is very ditlerent in eharacter. Few better 


exapiples could be found of Hort’s inexhaustible fer- 
tility incoriceivivg hyyiotheses whieh might tit the 
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faets by which he was confronted, and the patient 
eonsideration whieh he was prepared to give to 
each before he pronounced judgement on it. The 
passage is too long to extraet, and too cvundensed 
already to admit of further condensation. It 
eannot, however, be too earnestly commended to 
the consideration of all students. 

Far too many of the theories that have been 
recently put forward have been framed without 
referenee to the facts to whieh these paragraphs 
call attention. Meanwhile we must content our- 
selves with the summary of his conclusions, given 
by Hort himself (eed. mn. p. 559): ‘1f Band 8 were 
for a great part of their text derived from a proni- 
mate common original, that common original, 
whatever might have been its own date, must 
have had a very ancient and a very pure text. 
There is, however, no tangible evidence for this 
supposition; wlule various considerations, drawn 
from careful eomparison of the accessory attesta- 
tion of readings supported by NB together, by B 
avainst N, and by N against B respeetively, render 
it morally certain that the ancestries of B and of 
XN diverged from a point near the autographs, and 
never came into contact subsequently ; so that the 
eoincidenee of NB marks those portions of text in 
which two primitive and entirely separate lines of 
transmission had not come to difler from eaeh 
other throngh independent corruption in the one 
or the other.’ 

74. The passage of Mark already before us will 
supply material by which we ean at onee illustrate 
and test the foree of the argument on whieh this 
conclusion rests. We have already examined the 
most remarkable of the readings in which & and B 
agree in the course of our study of the ‘Syrian,’ 
‘Western,’ and ‘ Neutral’ texts in these verses ; 
and certainly the standard of excellence which 
the two MSS reach in combination is very high. 
Whatever the date of their common original, ‘it 
must,’ judging by internal considerations in those 
parts of it which we can at once restore with con- 
tidenee, ‘have had avery pure text.’ The aecessory 
evidence for a large proportion of these readings 
makes it clear at the same time that it is also ‘a 
very aneient ’ text. 

79. The following list of readings in whieh the two 
authorities disagree will give us examples of the 
‘ various considerations’ to which Dr. Hort alludes, 
and so enable us to appreciate the rest of the pas- 
sage :— 


(1) V.1 + viod Ge08, N*BDL ete. : Iren§% Origi"*. 
—N*; Tren § Orig Syr-hr. 
(2) V.2 ~éye, BD am fu Syr-vg Boh: Tren Orig } 
Tert. 
+ NAPLA ete. Syr-hel: Orig ¢ Ens. 
(3) V.2. drooréAkw, Bete. drocredd, NX Boh. 
(4) V.4 éyévero, Bete. xai éyévero, N* (Boh). 
(5) V.4 xypicowr, B33. Kal knpivowv, NLA Boh. 
(6) V.° xai é3arritovro, B etc. é8amrr., 8* 69 a. 
(7) V.7\ éricw, B: Oried. dricw pou, X ete. 
(8) V.°) rvetuat: ayiv, BLbLat-vg. év ry. ay., & 
ete. 
(9) V.2 éyévero, D(a). xai éyévero, N (ff? mt Boh) 
eve: 
(10) V.1° eis, BD 69. (21). cat wévoy éx’, 8 33 Latt 
joh. 
(11) V."! durin eyévero, Bete. wy, N*D fl? mt. 


(12) ¥." 


cai wera, BI a (e) Boh 2 

wera O€, NALA ete. Latt Syrr: Orig 
Eus. 

kai Aéywv, BALA une? ab ff g? Lat-vg 
Boh Syr-vg. 

—N* emt Syr-sin: Orig. 

Hxorovdnsavy N etey 


(13) V.% 


(14) V.! pxodovGou, B. 
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(15) V.2° édtyov, BDL 1 a b tt? Syr-vg (sin) Boh. 
éxeidev, N* (33). 

(16) V.%! elceX dav, ABD ete. 

— x (C) L (A) (3369) (e) (Syr-sin-vg) (Boh). 

ov, ABAD (a enrious instance of acci- 
dental coincidence in an ttacisne). 
cal, N ete. 

oida, ABCD ete. 
Orig Eus Tert. 

+r€ywv, Bete. om. &* (A*'): Dam. 


-mva 76, B by hommotelenton,. +8 
ete, 

+et4is, B ete. 

—8* 133 be etl"? (g') Boh Syr-sin. 

(22) V.°3 TaXiAaias, ABCD ete. ‘Iovdaias, N* (ef. 

eos he 


76. From this list we may at onee eliminate (17) 
and (20), which are clearly only slips of the pen ; 
and (4), (14), (22), as possibly individualisnis. In 
a certain number of the cases that remain—(2), 
(5), (12), (16), (18), where, as we have seen, the 
readings may be classed as either Alexandrian, 
or Alexandrian and Syrian —it is possible that 
the variants might have come in_ together, if 
the archetype of N had been collated with a 
MS containing a strongly - marked Alexandrian 
text. There remain, however, 12 variants, even 
in these 28 verses, supported on both sides by 
early evidence, and by no means the same evidence 
in the ditlerent cases, which can only have come 
into the aberrant text, whichever it is, at ditlerent 
times in the course of an eventful history. We can 
see, then, what kind of evidence is available in 
support of Dr, Hort’s ‘various considerations.’ 
Further evidence will he fortheoming from the 
investigation whieh we have yet to make, into the 
relation in which these two primary MSS of the 
Greek text stand to the two earliest Versions—the 
Latin and the Syrian. 

77. A complete examination of this, the most 
important problem that still awaits solution in 
Textual Criticism, is not as yet possible. Mr. 
Turner has recently reminded us (J7Z'8 vol. il. p. 
602) that the ‘ African Latin’ had a history before 
Cyprian. The evidence of k, priceless as it is, 
is only part of the evidence that will become 
available in due course as the result of the work 
at present being carried on at Oxford under the 
direction of Prof. Sanday on the text of lrenceus 
and kindred subjects. Similarly, we must not 
forget that the history of the ‘Old Syriac’ did 
not begin with Syr-sex. The total amount of 
evidence for enueleating this history is_ still 
lamentably small, and inaeeessible to those who 
are not themselves good Syriac scholars. Students, 
however, have long been cheered by the announce- 
ment that Mr. Burkitt has in hand an edition of 
the Syriac tvospels which, they have good reason 
to know, will leave nothing to be desired that wide 
reading, aecurate seholarship, and brilliant genius 
can supply. 

78. Meanwhile something can be done with the 
evidence already aceessible. Dr. Sanday con- 
tributed a valuable essay on the Greek text 
underlying k to the Oxford edition of that Ms.* 
The various lists are, unfortunately for our present 
purpose, admittedly incomplete. Still they atiord 
a snificiently wide basis for the experimental in- 
vestigation, which is all that can be attempted 
here. <A collation of Syr-sim with the readings 
tabulated by Dr. Sanday supplies a list of upwards 
of 200 eases in which the evidence of the 4 autho- 
rities is simultaneously available for comparison. 
These may well be taken as samples of the ore 
which this mine will supply. 

It is worth while to tabulate and print these 

*OlaLatin Biblical Texts, No. Il. pp. 95-122. 


(17) Viz 


(18) V.% ofdauev, NLA: lreni“* 


(19) V. 
(20) V.2 


(21) V.%8 
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extunples in full, as the tables will need to be 
carefully checked and supplemented by better 
equipped scholars; and no merely numeral som- 
mary of results can give even an approximately 
true impression of the fiets. 


79. List 1 NB k Syr-sie in combination against 
later ‘Western’ or ‘Syrian’ readiigs. 


Mt 


Mk 


Mt 


4 -6'Ts. 
ji — papa. 
57 = — rois apxyaios. 
5“ 3 unttssions. 
64 = —avros. 
8? -o'ls. 
S!2) -airys. 
§'3 ~ Kai. 
—év ty wpe éxelvy, 
8 — "Tov. 
8?!) amooretNov Huas. 
Seis robs yoipous. 
9 dguevrac. 
gi? — atrots. 
PS wevdeiv. 
Wik + vexpavs éyeipere, 
11°) — yap. 
120 — Hy, 
12 —éyNo (Syr-sin ue vid), 
125 ~o'ls. 
138) = — dkovet, 
13% -o'ls. 
13*° — rowrou, 
134 — wadw. 
13% evpuw dé, 
135) — Néyet adrois 6 ‘ts. 
14 wrdpa (Syr-sin ut vid.) 
15” atrod for rot "Tov. 
$70) Néyougs for of 6é elrrov, 
$3 diéstevev (Syr-sin e lacuna) for érolncey 
avrov dvagiévas 
8% cimay for drexpitncay. 
g? = —déyouca. 
Qs e\Odvres . . . ei5ov for éNOwy . . . lice. 
6 adrot’s for robs ypaupmarets. 
ys — pera daxpiwr. 
94 om, verse, 
QF. ~ eis 7d rip, K.T.A. 
10% -—# yuvaixa. 
1] om. verse. 
132° Swaoves (onueia) for roujcousiy, 
14% — P€Necs (Syr-stn ut vid. ). 
147°) — cain Nada gov opordfer. 
15% ~xal dwhdGer. 
167° omit. 
List I. Bu. 8 k Syr--in, 
92 + "ls. 
136) — bude. 
[4S +°Ts, 
87! wais ob for oft, 
154 édatuacev fur édaduater, 
List If. Nv. Bk Syr-sin, 
5° ~atrol. 
otdé é€v ry "Tap. too" more. 
gis { map ovdéve too. wigTw, x.T.A. (Syr-ser 
liter), 
9% + do. 
YS +éy rw ag, 
12 — dxovew, 
13% —-ydp. 
13*  +'Iaaiov. 
+ Koo pov, 


\-B k (Syr-sin paraphgases). - FEC / 
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Ak 


Mt 


10 


f €youey. 
\éxovow, BK (Syr-stn paraplirases). 
+ dri. 
téuy for elds. 
{-Bk. 
\ = Nasav o"ls., Syr-sin. 
airay for avrw. 
aravpwaoavres for gravpovow . .. wal, 


+0'Is. 


List LV. Syr-sin vy. NB, 


+ Iloaiov, 

rov vldv airys for vidv, 

+ émigw pov. 

— péya. 

+ avToy, 

— 06 Kpirhs. 

dbs for re. 

ay. xai rov. for mov. xal dy. 

+0 Ktiptos nuwy. 

Exwy éLougiay for brd €Sov. race, 
+ N\éyw, 

+ avrou, 

avrots for air. 

+ol paPnrai atrov. 

+oao0 al au. cov fur cot al du. 

+ buiy, 

H.. . bYwheioa foray... ty 
+ axKovev. 

idwy for eldus. 

+avry (sentence recast). 


+r Kapdias avror. 

moet ut vid, fur dv rojo. 
+ avrov. 

+ TOUTOV. 


+ avrots. 

+ axovery, 

mpotexvvnoev for mpocextver, 

+ avrou, . 

+ws xtwy for ola yrad. «.7.X. 

el morevets mavra duvara cot yevéaPas 
+ KUpLE. 

+vnoreia wal, 

+ Néyuy, 

—Tay morevovruy [els éué, B). 

Tois mporpépovow for avrois. 

+Tous mem. €ml xp. 

atrov mwrnbjvar tor pwyijgare avrov, 
+tpets €. 

+xai rapayal, 

+els Thy otxiay, 

+ Kauwys. 

+ dm’ atray. 

KaOnuevov for cvyxad. 

— eb0Us, 


List V. kv NB Syr-sin, 
—xKairdv Aapa €x ris Oduap. 
—G\N éwi wavrl . . . eod. 
eidey pus pwéya (Syr-sin — uéya), 
pus eidev wéya, ND. 
b\qv for év dXp. 
~ kai €Beparrevoey avrous. 
v.° before v4, 
Sixacootens fur éuov, NE. 
niune’s sake,’ Syr-sin. 
(NL dvecd. cai dws, 
\Syr-sen only dws. 
év rn Od per’ avrov fur per avroi év Tr. 6. 
— ori. 
—Kal ds édy. . . poryarat, +N Syr-sin (B). 
[ries Tpixa piav Nevxgy 7 uéNawav, 


‘My own 


Giwl. wai dvecd. 


play rp. . 9 MEN. wow., NB (Syr-sin pura- 
phrases). 

éfere for éxere. 

éNenuogivyy for dixaroat'vay, 


SB 


ae re oo 
| io r oy eds 0 ilo  Syr-sin 
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8 
gu 


Mt 


1419 
14°° 


1445 
15% 


Mt 12% 
13 
Mk °° 


]Q19 


1080 
147) 
15% 


1s! 
\ 


—6 mais pov. - 

eirrov for éXeyov, NB. A€yous., Syr-sii. 

+'Is, 

Aud ae {NB pryvurrac of don. 

pHocet O oivos, K.7.r. eae at ree 

f —NB. 

\+7wa, Syr-sin. 

—xai bef. ‘lak. 

AeBSaios for Oaddaios, NB. 

‘lovd. ‘lax. Syr-siz, 

paBdous for pagdor, 

cai for ds. 

omeipovre for omelpavrt. 

— aura eis, + NB (Syr-sin ut vid,). 

Twos, B Syr-sin ‘Iwond. N 'Twdvvns. 

— Pidinrrov, 

(besides om. és 8’... Wuyiv) rod evay- 
yeriov, NB €uot xai rov evayy. Syr- 
Stn Tov Eo evay. 

gandentes for mpoorpéxovres. 

—KalXréyer . . . Staxovos. 

+s oUK dxoNovde? nuiv after dacusvea. 

— drt otk axodovber nuiy after avrév. 

oro €or: for ets, 

+r secreto, 


+ Gv@pwr ov 


B Syr-sinz ph gov. wi 

BN BOX. BD rope pox. 

N only 2} pov. 

+et agros. 

— ByAgayn cai. + NB (Syr-siz). 

éxorroy for xoyavres, NB. 

+ Kai €orpayvvov, —NB (Syr-sin omits 
the whole sentence, d\\or 6¢. . . odcy, 
app. by homceoteleuton). 

+7y bplory. 

interrogabant eum fariscei dicentes for 
EM ovres N€youow alte. Syr-sin aliter. 

t+elré otv nuiv rh oo Soxel. 

— WTwWX}. 

—] WTwX 7. 

+xai da rpidy ppepdv &NXos dvagrijoerat 
dve yetpuv, 

+76 pnbév. . . mpopirov. 

+7 pry? budv , . . nde caBBdrov. 

— pevdsy. cab. 

—abrod after éxNexron's. 

+ Kat Névovres | Fas . 

\ +Adyoures, Syr-sin, 

f -8B. 

\ —éoxev atin, Syr-sin. 

+xKai GdXos penre eye. 

+ amoxprbels, 

+loxvoare fur toxveas, 

~ €Mwy etOus, 

+ mew, 


+atry 


List VI. B Syr-sin v. 8k, 


+atlrod after rhv yetpa. 
+ avrois, 
+airy. 
BN Pov. WH potx. 
+otkias .. 
+ dy Aéeyere. 
+atrdév after cravpicovow, 
04+8is. -NKk. 
8S _ kai ddéxtup éepwrnoev. + k not N. 
+ éx bevrépou. — N not k. 
+6is. — 


fk wh pax. wy mop. 
\R only 4h gov. 
. aypous. 


List VII. Bk v. & Syr-sin. 


—xai hefore cecap. 

—xdopov. _ +N (Syr-sin paraphrases). 
éxpacev for éxpatev. 

épxovrac for épxeras. 
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Mk 1377) — atroé after ayzéXous. 
138 — xai mpoce’xerte. 
List VIF. 8B v. k Syr-sin, 
Mt 5" + pevddpevor, 

5 — eixy. 

51! — ére @Aa. 

5'6 76 airs for otrw. 

82! — adroit after ray pabnray, 

99 eyo. k eirov. Syr-sin Aéyoucev, 

Q-7 + Kai Néyovrres. 

G8 -—GyOpwrov. + k. Syr-sin viva, 
1U3 -—Kav ev rn... aNXgy. 
116 & rats dyopais for év rn dy. 

11 épywy for réxvwy. 


12° petfov for peifwr. 


13% qv Gre for dre 5é (? Syr-sin), 
Mk 8? —ot dayovres. 

S10 eOds EuSas for avéSn. 

SS wpedet for wPHerjoee. 
10° + mpocedN artes [oi] dapioato. 
10° 6 6é ‘Is for wai drox. 6 ‘Is, 
10° —6 @eds. 
10° gy for dwox. . . . etrev. 
118) xdpavres for éxorrov, k. 

—Kat €dotpovveov. +k. Syr-sin omits 

app. by homeoteleuton. 

115! + ofv, 

12" — atirn mpwrn évrody. 

125! afirn for opoia airy. 

44 = — xai Néyovres. 

14° & eoxev éroinoey mpoé\aBev prglcar rd 
owpa pou ets Tov evTag. 

k: quod habuit hiwe, preesumpsit et. un- 
cuentavit, ete. 

Syr-sin, ‘For that whieh she hath 
done, behold as if fer my burying 
she hath done it, and hath anointed 
my body beforehand.’ 

14° + 6é. 
14 you after 7d karaXupa. 
14° —avrod after oi paéyral. 
1479 — of 8é. 
147°) — ep éuol. 
148 + evifiis. 
— TONS. 
14°) 4+ éxri yupvoib. 


80. List I. contains 44 passages in which all four 
authorities are agreed. Generally (not always) 
they form the nucleus of a small group of autho- 
rities in opposition to the lulk of later evidence. 
In no case do they stand quite alone. Of course 
this list represents only a small part of the total 
amount of agreement between the four texts. 
The most noteworthy reading in the list is thé 
omission of Mk 16%"’—verses which must on in- 
ternal grounds, us even their most strenuous sup- 
porters are now prepared to admit, have had an 
origin in some respects different from that of the 
rest of the Gospel. See, ¢.g., Lrad. Text, yp. 305. 

Lists 11.-V. contain passages in which each of 
the four stands in tum unsupported by any of the 
rest. Lists Vf.-VIH. represent the various conm- 
hinations of the authorities taken two together. 

B stands alone in 5 places. 

N stands alone in I4. In 4of these Syr-sin has a 
reading of its own diflering both from & and B k. 

Syr-ser stands alone in 44 places. 

k stands alone in 56. In 15 of these Syr-siz. pre- 
sents a third alternative, & in 2. 

B and Syr-siz range against & k in 7 places 
(hesides the 4 closely connected readings referring 
to the cock-crowings in Mk.). 

Band k oppose 8 Syr-siz in 6 places. 

NB oppose k Syr-stz combined in 31 cases, besidea 
4 cuses in which k and Syr-sin otler divergent alter. 
natives. : 
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210 passaves in all come before us. In five-sixths 
B is supported by &, in three-fourths it has the 
support either of k or Syr-sin, And, what is even 
more remarkable, B (and in a less decree &) is de- 
cidedly more nearly wllied to both k and Syr-sen 
than Kk and Syr-sen are to one another. 

Sl. What, then, shall we say of the signifieance 
of these facts ? 

First, surely, that they amply vindieate Hort’s 
eontention that the ‘Neutral’ text was by no 
wenns confined to Alexandria. 

Next, that they demonstrate the absurdity of 
supposing that the text of NB owas in any sense 
the result of a ‘recension’ by Origen.* At least 
five-sixths of their ehnraeteristic readings are 
demonstrably at least a eentury older than his 
time. Even if, as must no doubt have been the 
case, his jadgment on a reading, as expressed in 
his commentaries, atlected the opinions of some of 
the scholars and scribes—notahly, C.Jey Pamphilus 
—who came after him, his inlluence in the ease of 
the readings where 8B are opposed by k Syr-sen 
would as often have led away from as towards 
NJ}. 

Thirdly, sinee both B and &, as we have already 
seen, are more nearly allied to k than Syr-sv is, 
Judging by the standard of k, B and 8 are better 
thauSyr-ser. Similarly, judging by the standard of 
Syr-st, Band Nare both eee thank. Soit would 
seem that, on the evidence of the Versions them- 
selves, the value either of 8 or of BB, and «a fortiori 
the value of the two combined, is distinctly higher 
than that of either version separately. 

82. It only remains to consider the problem whieh 
arises when the two versions combine against 
thetwo MSS. Their very divergences would seem 
to reinforee Mr. Burkitt's arguinent from geo- 
graphy, and to lend a peculiar weight to their 
evidence in the readings in which they are found 
toagree. As we have already seen, even if these 
readings are to be regarded as distinctively 
‘Western,’ genealovical considerations oller no 
insuperable objection in the way of their accept- 
anee (WH), Jnér. § 237). It is true that Hort had 
had to examine a closely kindred group, k Syr-cu 
in Mt., and had not found reason to reject outright 
any of the readings of NB in their favour. Still 
he would have been the first te insist on a careful 
re-examination of the whole evidence tn the light 
of any new discovery, not to speak of a discovery 
of such primary tnpoertance as Syr-sin. He 
would, however, have approached the question 
from a point of view ditlerent in many Important 
respects from Mr. Burkitt’s. It would clearly 
have heen no surprise to him to learn that fuller 
knowledge brought into clearer light the funda. 
mentally ‘ Western’ character of Clement’s bibhi- 
eal text (Intr. § 159). Ne would have needed no 
special exhortation to come out of ‘the land of 
Evypt,’ because he had said from the first that the 
‘Neutral’ text in remote times was not contined 
to Alexandria (§ 178) ; and the fresh evidence that 
has eome tu light sinee he wrote, exp. the dis- 
eovery of Syr-sen, has brought abundant fresh 
eonlirmation in support of his original contention. 
On the other hand, he would no doubt have been 
inclined to question very seriously the assumed 
independence of ‘ East’ and ‘ West,’ of ‘Carthage’ 


Mr. Burkitt’s appeal depends,t Mr. Turner may 
no doubt be qnite justihed in contending (Journal 


* It is interesting to notice that Koetschan (‘ Rihelcitate bei 
Orivencs, 7. f. w. Theol. y. 32117.) has recently expressed his 
axreement with the opinion of Griesbach and Hort (late. 
§ 240; ef. Nestle, Jnfr. p. 185 ff.) that Oriven * never made aoy- 
thing like a recension of the New Testament.’ 

} intr. to Barnarnds Cleonent, ete. p. xviii: ‘Let ns come nut 
of the land of Egypt, which speaks (as_ Clement's quotationg 
show) with such doubtful authority, andJet as sce whether the 


| 


of Theol. Studies, vol. i. po. 602) that ‘the agree- 
ment—when they do agree—of the ¢wo great 
pillars of the Western” text, the African Latin 
and the Sinai Syrine, ean hardly be explaimed 
away as due to any identity of their immediate 
source. Both may have first seen the lixht, it is 
true, in some part of Northern Syria, and both 
may have been produeed within the limits of the 
same generation ; but that is the only extent to 
which a common origin ean be aserbed to them, 
and it is not enough to qualify seriously the 
weight of their consentient testimony.’ It is, 
however, more than enough, if any part of Northern 
Sytia isreally to he regarded as the birthplace of 
the Latin Version, to weaken considerably the 
force of Mr. Burkitt’s argument. For the agree- 
ment of two parts, even allowing them = to be 
diflerent parts, of Northern Syria, is a very poor 
substitute for the agreement ‘of East and West, 
of Carthage and Edessa.’ We shall require at 
least sume clear interna) evidence to induce us to 
yo to ‘some part of Northern Syria’ for a surer 
foundation than NB for the text of the Gospels, 
In fact the ultimate appeal must he, as Dr. Jort’s 
words (§ 373) indicate, and Dr. Westeott’s words * 
(Intr.? p. 328) state expressly, to the Internal 
Evidence of the Readings of the opposing ereups. 
Judyved by this standard, if the readings of List 
VIII. prove, as the present writer thinks they will, 
to he a fair sample of the whole, it 15 extremely 
unlikely that nore than a very few of the readings 
of k Syr-sin will ultimately make good their elaim 
to a plice in the text. dg. Mk 10° the omission 
of dapiontoa may with considerable probability be 
regarded as genuine, but hardly any other in the 
whole list, least of all the insertion of eix7, Mt 5”. 

83. On the whole, then, there seems nu reason to 
anticipate that the present revival of interest in 
the early history of the ‘ Western’ text will in 
the end be found to upset the estimates formed 
by WI] of the relative importance of the ditler- 
ent proujs of textual authorities, or to modily in 
more than a mere handful of passages the jJudg- 
ments whieh they formed on individual readings. 

S4. As this article is drawing to its conelusion the 
news comes in rapid suceession of the deaths of 
the two last surviving protagonists in the textual 
controversies of the nineteenth century. Funda. 
mentally as the present writer ditlers from the 
ape taken up by Prebendary Miller in Ins pub- 
ished works on Textual Criticism, and stranvely 
as he seems to lain to have overlooked or failed to 
understand the plainest statements put forward 
on the other side, he must not eluse this article 
without a warm tribute of admiration for his un- 
wearied industry, lis enthusiasm for his subject, 
and )is profunnd conviction of the sacredness of 
the enuse whieh le felt called to defend. 

The loss of Dr. Westeott will naturally be felt 
most keenly in spheres of Christinn thought and 
activity that are of deeper, broader, and more 
universal interest than Textual Criticism. But 
it may be permitted to call attention here to the 
witness borne to the intrinsic importance of the 
agreement of East and West, of Edessa and Carthage, will not 
xive usa surer basis upon which to estahlish our text of the 
Gospels,’ 

* Ilia words are; ‘The discovery of the Sinaitic MS of the 


es : : 2 | Ol Syriac raises the question whether the combination of the 
and ‘ Edessa,’ on which so much of the force of | 


oldest types of the Syriac and Latin texts can outweigh the 
combination of Lhe primary Greek texts. A careful examina- 
tion of the passages in which Svr-atz aod k are arrayed ayainst 
XB would point to this conclusion.’ The best comment on the 
Jast sentence is supplied by the specioieos of Dr. Westcott's 
habitual method of working, as shown in the introductions to 
hix conimentares ob the Gospel and Epistles of St. John, and 
on the Epistle to the Hcbrews. It dues not, as Nestle seems to 
think (/atr, p. 923), involve a surrender at dixcretion to the 
authority of Syreain and k. It simply calls for a systematie 
somparigon of the distinctive readings of the rival groups before 


(jayinal jndgmenuty passed on theft respective mierita, 
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study by the fact that it occupied so large a share 
of the time and attention of such aman. The fact 
that the writing of the Introduction fell to Dr. 
Hort has prevented scholars generally from realiz- 
ing the nature and the extent of Dr. Westcott’s 
share in that wonderful monument of the labour of 
28 years. The minds and methods of the two fellow- 
workers were remarkably distinct, and well titted 
to cheek and eomplement each other. And their 
work is in the strictest sense the resultant of their 
combined forces, and not, as in weaker hands work 
on the same principle might tend te become, a 
mere compronuse appreciably feebler and weaker 
ae either scholar would have produced independ- 
ently. 

All the time the present writer was engaged on 
this article he was looking forward to the day when 
he could present it to Dr. Westcott as same acknow- 
ledgment, however unworthy, of a debt of grati- 
tude that has been accumulating for 24 years, 
and gather from his kind but searehing criticism 
what measure of success had attended this attempt 
to expound and illustrate tbe principles on which 
he and his great collaborator had worked. Now 
he ean only inscribe it with reverence and affection 
to their memory. Christian scholarship will for 
all time be the rieher for the example of their 
‘implicit confidence in all truth’ and their ‘guile- 
less workinanship’ (dnér. § 425). 

J. O. F. Murray. 

VERSIONS (ENGLISH).—Owing to the length 
of the subject, it may be found convenient to 
divide it into the following sections: (i.) Anglo- 
Saxon ; (i1.) Anglo-Norman ; (il.) Wyclilite ; (iv.) 
Reformation period; (v.) Puritan; (vi.) Eliza- 
bethan; (viil.) Roman Catholic; (vili.) The 
‘ Authorized’ and its successors; (ix.) The ‘ Re- 
vised’; (x.) The ‘ American Revised.’ 


i. ANGLO-SAXON. —At the head of this period it 
is usual to place Cadmon (tc. 680), although he 
did not, properly speaking, translate any part 
of the Bible. The work ascribed to him is 
an alliterative poem, in which he paraphrases 
the Seripture aceount of the ehief events in 
Genesis, Exodus, and Daniel. A continuation of 
the poem, now imperfect, treats of portions of the 
life of Christ. His story is picturesquely teld by 
Bede (HE Iv. xxiv.),—how, from a servant, he 
beeame a monk in the mixed monastery under St. 
Hilda; and how, when bidden to exercise his 
newly found gift of song, he burst forth inte a 
hymn of praise of the great Creator. Bede gives 
in Latin the substanee of this hymn. On _ the 
margin of some MSS of Bede a short West-Saxon 
poem of nine lines is found, purporting to he the 
original. At the end of the Moore MS (Camb. 
Univ. Lib. Kk. v. 16) the verses are found in the 
Northumbrian dialect; and, as this would be 
Caedmon's own tongue, it has been considered to he 
the older form. But whether any of these is the 
original vernaeular of Cadmon, or only a retrans- 
lation from Bede's Latin, cannet be pronounced 
with certainty. The hymn bears only a general 
resemblance to the beginning of the poems, and 
hence coubts have been thrown on the Cedmonian 
authorship of the latter.* The poems exist, so far 
as is known, in one manuscript only (Bodleian, 
Junius xi.). It was given by Archbishop Ussher 
to Francis Dujon, or Junius, librarian of the Earl 
of Arundel, and by him bequeathed to the Bod- 
leian. It was printed at Amsterdam in 1655, and 
was edited with an English translation by Ben- 

* See the edition of Bede’s works hy Plonimer, 1896, vol. ii. 

. 252, where the question is ably discussed, and F. Graz's 
Deitel zur Textkritik der sogenannten Caedmonsehen Genesis, 
Konigsbery, 1896. 
forefathers’ will be fonnd in RoS: Watson's Cuednion, the jirst 
English Pvet, 1915. 
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jamin Thorpe in 1832, and again published hy 
Grein in his Biblietick in 857. A shoit passage 
from Thorpe'’s hteral rendering, on the suvject of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s chastisement, will give some 
notion of Cuwdmon’s style— 
* To thee shall not be meal-meat, 

save the mountain's grass, 

nor rest assizned ¢ 

hnt thee the rain's shower 

shall waken and chastise.’ 


Bede (+ 735) liimself is known to have trans- 
lated portions of Seripture into his native tongue. 
Purvey, indeed, in lis General Prolegue,* asserts 
that ‘if worldli clerkis Joken wel here creniclis and 
bokis, thei shulden fynde, that Bede translatide 
the bible.’ No authority, so far as is knewn to 
the present writer, ean now be found for this 
statement. But Bede expressly says, in a letter 
to Bishop Eeghert (e. v.), that he had often trans- 
Jated the Creed and Lord’s Prayer for uneducated 
priests.t And the touching passage is familiar te 
all, in which his biographer Cuthbert describes the 
end of his life approaching, before le had finished 
his version of St. John.t lt is a matter for regret, 
that not even this version should have eseaped the 
ravages of time. 

King Alfred (+ 900) added to his other titles to 
the name of Great an expressed conviction that his 
code of civil laws must be based pon the revealed 
law of God. Acting on this.convietion, he pre- 
faced his code of Saxon laws with a free trans- 
lation of the enaetments in Ex 20-23, and of the 
letter sent ly the apestles in Jerusalem, contained 
in Ae 15. His reason for the addition, at tirst 
sight apparently singular, of this passage from the 
NYT, was to show how the harshness of the Hebrew 
lex talionis was mudihed by the teaching of Chris- 
tianity. In king Alfred’s translation there are 
some noticeable peculiarities. In Ex 26! ‘for in 
six days the Lord made heaven and earth,’ for 
‘Lord? (Dominus) he puts, not Dryhten, the usual 
word, but Crist :—‘fordam on .VI. da3um crist 
3ewolirte heofonas ) eorNan.’? The explanation ts 
that, in a contemporary Anglo-Saxon poem, Christ 
is made to describe how He created the earth; 
and Dominus, in the Vulgate of the NT, is of 
course frequently used of Christ. Another singular 
ehange is his transposition of a clause in the Fifth 
Commandment. He places ‘which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee’ directly after ‘thy father and 
thy mother,’ apparently wishing to take ‘land’ in 
the general sense of earth, and so removing the 
limitation. A third alteration is made at the end 
of Ac 15°. In the Latin text followed by him 
there is an interpolated clause: ‘et quod yvobis 
non yuitis eri, non faciatis aliis.’ This is duly 
rendered : ‘J pet 3e willen pwt odre men éow ue 
don, ne ded 3e Set oprum monnum’; ‘and what 
ye would that other men should not do to you, 
that do ye not to other men.’ § 

Besides these, there are extant various MSS by 
unknown authors, containing Anglo-Saxon ver- 
sions of the Psalms and of the Gospels. One such 
version of the Psalter, contained in a MS found 
in the Nationa] Library of Paris about tlre be- 

* Forshall and Madden's /ntroduction, p. 59. 

+ ‘Propter quod et ipse multis sepe sacerdotibus idiotis hec 
ntraqne, et symbolum uidelicet et dominicam orationem, in 
lincuam Anglorum translatam optuli.’ 

{See Appendix it. to vol. i. of Plummer's edition. A dithi- 
cnity is caused, as the editor points out, hy the reading of the 
St. Gallen MS, which appears to make Bede's translation extend 
only to Jn 619, Such a hmitation spoils the seqnel of the story 5 
unless we understand it to mean that the translator had got no 
further, when the premonitory symptonis of his illness came 
upon him. . 

$See The Legal Code of .tilfred the Great, ed. by Professor 
Milton Haight Tork, Boston (U.S.A.), 1893, pp. 33-37. The 
explanations given in the test are from Professor Tork, who in 
turnvacknowledges his indelitedress to the late Dr. F. J. A. 
ort. 
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inning of this century, has been thought to he, 
in part at least, the work of Aldhelm (t+ 709), 
hishop of Sherborne. 1f so, it woulit be as early as 
the Jtheentury. Thereseems, however, no evidence 
that it is his work, or as early ns his time. In 
this version the first fifty Psalms are rendered 
into prose, the remainder into verse, It was pub- 
lished by Benjamin Thorpe in 1835.* Two other 
versions were published—one edited by Spelman 
in 1640, and the other by Stevenson in 1843, + 

OF the Gospels, in hke manner, three Anglo- 
Saxon versions were published, from MSS— one by 
Arehbishop Parker, in 1571; another by Marshall, 
rector of Lincoln College, in 1665; and the third 
by Thorpe, in 1S42.¢ 0 It hud been n complaint 
of seholars that no proper estimate could be 
formed, from these detached pmblientions, of the 
relative valne of the orivinal MSS, or their re- 
lation to one another.§ This cause of eomplaint 
lias now been removed. In the edition of the 
Crospels just referred to, put forth by Skeat,|| not 
only is a larger number of MSS brought into 
requisition, but their comparative date and value 
are ascertained. Two well-known ‘vlosses’ are 
also ineluded in this eolleetion—the Lindisfarne, or 
Durham Book, and the Rushworth. In these the 
Latin is interlined with a verbatim rendering in 
Anglo-Saxon. ‘The date of the Latin text of the 
Lindisfarne is, roughly speaking, about A.p. 700; 
that of its ‘gloss,’ the work of a priest named 
Aldred, some two and a half centuries later. The 
ploss in the Rushworth MS (so called from its 
donor) is derived from the Lindisfarne. In a note 
at the end of St. John’s Gospel the names of the 
two makers of the gloss (in this case little more 
than transeribers) are given: Faermen, or Karman, 
® priest of Ikirewood in Yorkshire, and Owun.* 
Tt 1s obvions that, from the nature of its eonstrue- 
tion, a word for word gloss ean searcely be called 
a translation. 

Lefore leaving the Anglo-Saxon period, a brief 
mention should he made of the metrieal version, 
with many abridzments and omissions, of the 
Pentateneh, and the books of Joshna, Judges, 
hinyus, Esther, Job, Judith, and) Maeeabees, the 
work of AElfvic, Abbot of Peterborough in 1004, 
and Archbishop of York im 1023. What remains of 
this version was published in 1698 by Edward 
Thwaites, at Oxford, under the title Jeptateuchus, 
Liber lob, et Evangelium Nteodemi, ete. It was 
reprinted hy Thorpe in i834, in lis A nelecta 
Anglo-Saronicn, mild still more recently by Grein 
in his Bibliothek, This version, like all those pre- 
viously mentioned, is from the Latin.** 


*See the Preface to Forshall and Madden's Wyclifite Bible, 
P. i, and Mombert’s English Versions, p. 9, where a specimen 
of the translation is given. 

t See Moulton's Itstory of the English Bdde?, p. 8. In 1885 
the Vespasian Psalter (an interlinear Anylo-Sixon gloss, s0 
Called from its being contained in the Cotton MS Vespasian 
A. 1) was edited hy tHeory Sweet for the Barly English Text 
Society. fisdate is the first half of the 9th ecntury. The text of 
a later one, the Madwine Canterbury Psalter, was also cdited 
for the same Society by F. Marsley in Dsss. 

$ Forshall and Madden, as hefore. 

§ Westcott, /listery of the English Bible, 1872, p. 6, n. 2. 

| The Moly Goapele in Anglo-Saxon, Northtembrian, and Old 
Mercian versions, ed. by the Key. Walter W. Skeat . .. 1871- 
Is77, {to, 

© These particulars are taken from Skeat's edition. See also 
the Preface of Forshall and Madden. With regard to the MS 
versions, Skeat considurs the C.C.C, Cambridge MS (No. 140), 
the Hedleian (441), and the Cottonian (Otho ©C. 1), to he 
practically duplicate copies of an unknown original, The MS 
in the Camh, Univ. Libr. (Li. 2. LL) is closely akin, perhaps a 
little later, This evidence is of value as pointing to the exist- 
ence of a cominon Anglo-Saxon version, 

** A Spevinien of -Elfrie's translation will be found at p. 16 of 
Mombert’s English Versions, Suv also Eadie’s English Bible, 
Vol. i. pp. 15,16. In the Haudbook for the Wyelif Exhibition, 
arranged by Sir E. M. Thompson, i#84, p. 4, there is a deserip- 
tion of an early llth cent. MS of .Elitig (Cottons Claudings 
B. iv.); and also, at p. 1, a full acubunt (OF / the Présiein 
* Durham Book, mentioned above, ’ he wv We 
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It is a characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon idiom, in the versiong 
described, that it prefers reodering foreign words, even though 
eluonsily, to retaining and assimilating them. Thus ‘centurion’ 
becomes *huntlred-man,’ ‘disciple’ ‘leorning-enibt,’ ‘parable’ 
*bigspel,’ ‘sabbath’ ‘reste-day,’ ‘treasury’ ‘gold-hord,’ and 
soon.” It will be borue in mind, also, that the Latin teat trom 
which these versions have been made ia not the Vulgate as we 
have it, but in some eases the carliest of Jerome's revisiuns, in 
others the Fetus Itala.t 


ii, ANGLO-NORMAN. — During the three cen- 
turies that elapsed after the Conquest, the 
changes going on in the national life and thar- 
acter were not favourable, at any rate for a time, 
to the spread of vernacular translations. Apart 
from the sudden disruption in government, anid 
the diversion of men’s thoughts to war rather 
than relivion or literature, the infusion of Norman- 
¥reneh, with its swifter current, into the slower 
English speech, like the intlux of the Rhone into 
the Sadne, woulil tend to cheek the formation of a 
common literary tongue. The native streneth of 
the invaded language prevailed in the long run; 
but for a while, as all know, the Norman-freneh 
remained the languave of the court, the school, 
the har, while its rival held possession of the 
farmhouse and the cottave. A eollateral result of 
this state of things was, that the educated classes 
were the more readily satistied with Latin, as the 
language for relizious use; while the need, or the 
possibility, of devotional books in one common 
native tongue was less and less thought of. + 

Yet even in this period, as Forshall and Madden 
have pointed ont, the Anglo-Normans had trans- 
lated nto their own dialect, before the year 1200, 
the Psalter anid Cantieles of the Churel: in prose.§ 
More remarkable still, they are said to have exe- 
euted in this country a prose translation into their 
own tongne of the entire Bible.) Metrieal para- 
phrases of Scripture stories, sneh as are found 
in the Ormaulum,® would help to keep alive a 
knowledge of Nloly Writ. 

It will sullice, however, here to give a short 
account of two works, hoth belonging to the tirst 
half of the ]4th cent. ; of one of whieh it is said 
that it is ‘the earliest version in English prose 
of any entire book of Scripture.’ Both are prose 
versions of the Psalms. The author of the first is 
commonly beheved to be the William of Shore- 
ham (de Seharham), of whom we have a number of 
English poems remaining. William himself was 
probably a monk of the priory of Leeds in Kent, 
Shoreham, presumably his native place, is between 
four and five niles trom Sevenoaks. When the 
rectory of Chart Sutton, in Kent, was impropriated 
by Walter Raynolds, Archbishop of Canterbury 
from 1313 to 1327, to Leeds priery, William of 
Shoreham heeame its first viear.** In this capacity, 
hike an earlier George Herbert, he poured forth his 


* See Bosworth and Waring’s Gothic and Anglo-Saxon Gos- 
pels, 1805, p. xvii. 

4 Moulton, The Knglish Bible, p. 9. See also Bosworth and 
Waring, as before, Pref. p. x, where examples are piven, 

{See Trail’s Social England, vol. ii. (1804) p. 538, and Free- 
man's Vorman Conquest, v. p. 508, 

§ Preface, p. ili. They refer, in evidence, to Cotton MS Nero 
C. iv., Trinity Coll, Camh, MS R. 17. 1, and others. 

| #b. The editors refer to the Catalogue des MSS francois de 
ta Bibliotheque du Ret, by M. Alexis Paulin Paris; in vol. i. 
yp. 1-3 of which is a description of a MS (No. 6701) entitled 
Fraduction liltérale de la Sainte Bible. M. Paris thinks that 
the writing and dialect of the MS, which is assigned to the 14th 
cent., prove it to have been ‘exccutéen Angleterre,’ The other 


| two MSS referred to by Forshall and Madden contain, accord: 


| 


| 
a 


ing to M. Paris (Catalogue, t. vii. pp. 183, 200), only ‘traductions 
en vers’ from the Bible. 

© The Onnidlium, so called from its author Onnin, or Orm, an 
Augustinian canon of the 12th eent., was edited by R. M. White 
(2nd ed. IS78), Notes on its xpetling will be found in an editian 
of the Mistory af the Holy Rood, by ALS. Napier (Early Mnglish 
Text Society), L894, j 

** These partivulars are taken from the Preface to The Religions 
Poenw of William de Shoreham, cdited for the Perey Society 
by Thomas Wright, 1549. Wrights text is eriticised in many 
ta ds eM sours mule Badd) zur Erklarung wid Text 
“kridik des Wovon Schorharn? Berlin, 1978, 
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soul in verse. 
contained in one solitary manuscript,* whieh also 
contains a prose version of the Psalter in English 


So far as is known, his poems are 


of this period. Whether the two productions are 
to be referred to the same anthor, has been made 
a matter of question. That the poems are the 
work of William of Shoreham, is not doubted. 
His name is found in the colophon to some of 
them. And it might be thought sufficient evi- 
dence of unity of authorship, under the eireum- 
stances, that the handwriting is the same through- 
out. But Konrath argues, on the other side, that. 
the dialect in whieh the version of the Psalter is 
written is not Kentish, as ‘Sehorham’s’ would 
naturally be, but Midland. t 

The subjoined extract, containing the opening 
yerses of Ps 56 (in the Latin Bible 55), will enable 
the reader to judge of the style of the version :— 


Miserere mei, dews, quoniam conculcanit me homo: tota die 
impuqnans diabolus tribulauit ie. Wave mercy on me, god, 
for man hab defouled me. pe fence trubled me, fe3tand alday 
ozayns me. Conculcauerunt me tnimict mei tote die, quomiam 
muti bellantes erant aduersum me. Myn enemys defouled 
mie] alday, for many were feztand ojains me. A> ascendine 
diet timebo te: ega wero inte sperabo. Y shal drede be fram pe 
he3t of pe daye: Y for sobe shal hope in pe. Jn deo laudabo 
germones meos in deo speraui: nou tiinebo quid faciat michi 
humanacaro, Hii shal hery my wordes, what manes tlesshe dop 
tome. Tota die mala uerba nen execrabantur: aduersum me 
onmes cogitactones eoruminmalum. Alday be wicked acurseden 
myn wordes o3ains me: alle her poutes ben in iuel. Jnrhahi- 
tabunt in taferno & abscondent se ibi. tpsi calcanewm oneum 
obseruabunt. Hiishul wonen in helle, and per hii shul hiden 
hem, and hii shul kepen mid fouleinges. Sicut ststinwervent .i. 
temptauerunt antmam meam, pro illo saluos faceres eos & in 
ira tua populos iatos constringes .i.aduersabis. Ashiitempteden 
my soule for nou3t, pon shalt make hem sauf and 30u shalt 
hringe to nou3t pes folkes in pyn ire. Deus, vitam mean 
annuntiaut tibi: postisti lacrimas meas in conspectu two. Ma, 
god, ich telde my lyf to pe: pou laidest min teres in py sv3t.} 


Whatever doubt there may be as to the author- 
ship of the version of the Psalter known as 
Shoreham’s, there is none regarding that assigned 
to Richard Rolle of Mampole (+ 1349). Richard 
was a native of Thornton, near Pickering, in 
Yorkshire, and was sent to Oxiord by 'Fhomas de 
Nevile, arehdeaecon of Durham. At the age of 
nineteen, obeying an inward impulse, le left the 
university, and beeame a hermit at Hampole, near 
Doneaster.§ His commentary is devotional and 
mystical, and, as such, is often quoted by Adam 
Clarke in Ins notes on the Iible. The following 
specimens will show Ins method, which is to set 
down, after each verse of the Latin in order, a 
literal rendering of it, and then to add his own 
comments :— 


Ps 1351 Confitemini Domino quoniam bonus: quoniam in. 
eterna miscricordia eius. @ Shrifis til lorde for he is gode: 
for withouten end the mercy of him. @ Grete louyng of this 
psalme is shewyd in paralypomenon,|) where it is red. that 
when the sunnys of israel bezan to lone god and sey enrjitemint 
domino. the ioy of god fnlfilde goddis hous. also nere is the 
presens of godilis grace, if hit be purly seyd. Joue we god here 
that we may loue him with aunvels:; his louying is our fode. 
for no delite is like it. 


* No. 17,376 of the Additional MSS in the British Museum. It 
is on vellum, 73 hy 54in. in size. A memorandum by the late 
Sir F. Madden, on the fly-leaf, relates the curious adventures 
through which the MS passed before it finally came into the 
possession of the Museum in 1849. The writer notes also the 
resemblance of the version of the Psalter to that ina MS in the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin, ascrihed to John Hyde. 

t Beitruge, as before, p. 1. ft was, however, a tendency of 
the Mercian, or Midland, to absorb collateral dialects into itself ; 
and possibly some who spoke Kentish might write Mercian. 
See a passage quoted from John de Trevisa in Traill's Social 
Englane, ii. p. 538. 

t The English of this passage was given as a specimen in the 
Guide-book to the Wyclif Exhibition, before mentioned, p. 10. 
We have inserted the Latin text from the MS itself, fol. 50. 1b 
is noticeable how niuch it differs from the Vulgate. 

$ See the edition of Zhe Psalter ar Psalins of Darid and 
certain Canticles... by Richard Rolle, of Hampole, ed. hy 
H. R. Bramley, 1884, p. v. 
Univ. Coll. MS lxiv.; Sidney Sussex Coll. MS A5. 3; andthe 
Laudian MS 286, we 

¥ Chronicles. The referencelis tor? Oi 7 


The MSS used by the editor are | 
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Ps 136! Super fuumina babilonis illic sedimus & flertmua: 
dum recordaremur syon. @ Abonen the flodes of babilon thar 
we sat and gret: whils we vmthou3t* of syon. € fflodis of 
babilon are all thinges that are lufict here. and passis, that holy 
men beholdis and forsakes, sittand abouen thaim. & gretis 
thair oun pilgrymage & thair synne. that are rauysht in til 
the flodis. whils thei thynk of syon. that is, of heuen, where 
nothing rennys, bot all that ioy is to gecdur. worldis mey 
gretis. bot nou3t bot for tynsil of thair godes or thait 
frendis. as thei ioy nou3t bot ia thair welth. ilk man shal 
grete. bot thinkand of syon. 


iii, WYCLIFITE.— To understand aright the 
Biblical labours of Wyclif and those who worked 


with him, we must take a brief survey of the 
events amidst which he grew up, and try to 


diseern their general drift. 

The reign of Edward 111. is often deseribed as 
one of outward glory and prosperity. Jt was so in 
part, but it was mueh more (the latter part of it, 
at Jeast) a period of upheaval and slow-working 
revolutionary movements. I]t was a period in 
which the sentitnent of national independenee he- 
eame more strong and definite, both in civil and 
religious matters. In 1338 the German electors 
asserted their right to choose a king, whiose title 
should not need confirmation by the pope.t The 
‘captivity’ of the papaey itself, when from 1378 
to 1409 an anti- Rome was fixed at Avignon, 
tended materially to strengthen this sentiment. 
The claims of a spiritual sovereignty, the visible 
seat of which was at a spat just ontside the French 
frontier, heeame perceptibly weakened, as regards 
England at least, in a country which regarded 
France as its natnral enemy. Evidence of the 
erowth of this anti-papal feeling was shown in the 
passing of the Statute of Drovisors in 1351, of the 
Ordinance of Praemnunire in 1353, and of the for- 
wnidable statute bearing that name in 1393. Thie 
creat battles of the reign, and its great ealamit 
of the Blaek Death, both, rightly interpreted, 
tanght the same lesson. At Crecy and Poitiers 
it was the national militia of England that over- 
threw the fendal ehivalry of France ; the yeoman’s 
eloth-yard shaft that unhorsed the mail-clad noble. 
After the Black Death of 1348-49, whieh ceased 
only after it had swept away half the entire popn- 
lation, those of the working classes who were left, 
whether as labourers in the fields or handierafts- 
men in the towns, were masters of the situation. 
No statutes of Jalwurers eould prevent them from 
demanding and obtaining higher wages. Yor the 
next thirty years the struggle went on between 
the forces of upheaval, on the one hand, and 
repression on the other, till it enlminated in the 
Peasant Revolt, and in the seenes of riot at Bury 
and St. Albans. 

This spirit of the age is seen refleeted in the two 
poets who, with Wyelif, are the greatest names 
in its literature, William Langland, born about 
1332, took for the hero of his discursive poem, 
no noble, bit a peasant, Piers the Plowman, who 
‘rises, in the poet’s eonception, from being only a 
representative English labourer, to the type of 
Christ himself.’t And of the many characters 
who grew into life under the ereative hand of 
Chaucer, the one drawn with the finest and most 
loving toueh, the ‘ponre persoun of a toune,’ was 
a plonghman’s brother. 

Of John Wyclif himself, at least for the earlier 
part of his life, hut few faets are known with eer- 
tainty. He was a Yorkshireman, and, according 
to Leland,§ eame from the village of Wyclif-on- 
Tees, That he entered Oxford is eertain ; and, as 
he was afterwards Master of Balhol College, a 
eollege founded not long before by a neighbouring 

* Thought about. So wmgang, with the prefix used as in 
German. 

t Td. p. 226. 


¢ Traill, Social England, ii. p. 159. 
§ Colleetenen, ii. 329. For the claims of a supposed ‘ Spress- 


well’ to ne his birthplace, see the Introdiction to Wyclif's 
Enqlish Works, by F... Matthew, 180, p. i. 
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family, the Balliols of Barard Castle, it may be 


reasonably coneluded that this was the place of 
his edneation. In 13860 he became, as has just 
been said, Master of Balliol; and in 136] he was 
presented to the rectory of Fillingham in Lincoln- 
shire, resigning hin Muastership soon after. his 
living he exchanged, in 2368, for that of Ludeers 
hall in Buekinghamshire, probably as being nearer 
Oxford. Whether he was the John Wyclif ap- 
winted by Archbishop [slip, in 1365, warden of 
fis secularized foundation of Canterbury Hall, is 
doubtful.* In 1366 his pen was employed in the 
serviee of Parliament, which had rejected the 
claim of pope Urban y. for payment of arrears of 
the annual tribnte first imposed on king John. 
On this veeasion he terms himself ‘ peeuliaris regis 
clerieus.’ t In 1371 he advocated the proposal that 
the revenues of the Church should 
the general taxation. In 1374, being by this time 
a Doctor of Divinity, he was nominated on a com- 
mission appointed to eonfer with the pope’s repre- 
sentatives at Brnges about the exercise of papal 
Provisions.~ In his protracted stay on the Con- 
tinent his mind may well have heen stirred by 
what he saw, to speculate ‘de optimo statu ecele- 
si, as More's was, when on a similar mission on 
seeular business, in the same region, to speculate 
‘de optimo statu reipubliew.’ The embassy was a 
fruitless one. Possibly as a reward for his ser- 
vices, Wyclif was presented, in 1374, to the Crown 
living of Lutterworth ; where, having resigned 
Ludgershall, he remained till luis death. 

In 1377 came the first open attack made upon 
him by the authorities of the Chureh. He was 
cited to appear before Convocation, assembled at 
St. Paulson Feb, 19th. But the prosecution was 
really a political one, aimed at John of tiaunt, 
throngh Wyclif, and the proceedings eame to 
nothing. Papal bulls then arrived, requiring his 
prosecution on nineteen specilied articles. For a 
time these were suspended owing to the death of 
Edward m. in June of the same year. Bnt in the 
spring of 1378 he appeared at Lambeth to stand 
his trial. Once more, however, the prosecntion 
was arrested, this time by the intluenee of the 
Princess of Wales, widow of the Black VPrince.§ 
In 1382 he had a stroke of paralysis, from which 
he partially recovered. But on Innocents’ Day, 
1384, he was again struck down, while engaged in 
Divine service, and died on the last day of that 
year, 

Such are the hare outlines of Wyclif’s life. It 
would seem that one of the subjeets most in his 
thoughts, suggested in part, no doubt, by the 
events through which he lived, was that of lord- 
ship or dominion. By what title did the pope, 
the abbot, the seeular governor, claim the power 
he exercised? Was that ‘lordship’ dependent, in 
any way, on his own personal character? Did it 
involve a reciproeity of service? The theories he 
formed appear to have been suggested by the 
de Pauperte Salvatoris of Richard Fitz Ralph, 
archbishop of Armagh, who died in 1360. But 
in the mind of Wyelif they did not remain mere 
speculative theories, Int beeaine actively aggeres- 
sive ap lec One of his propositions was: 
‘Quod ad verum domininm  seeujare requiritnr 
iustitia dominantis, sie quod nnilns in peecato 

°F D. Matthew joctines to the view that he wns. See the 
Introduction as before, p. iv, n. Sir E. M. Thompson, in the 
account of Wyclif prefixed to the Guide-book before referred to, 
thinks the evidence for it conclusive. 

t Compare the litle ‘clericus specialissimus domini regis,’ 
horne hy Philip Repyngdon. It appears to mean king's 
chaplain, and not, as some think, a special clerk or com- 
NiUssloocr, 

3 Stubhs, Canstitutionad History, 1880, it. p. 463. 

§ Ib. p. 484, 


{i See the Preface to R. L. Puole's edi 
1S00, pp. NXNIV-XXNVi. 


subject to) 


tien of the.de Dominio, r _ 
P Fattiile ipthe Vicesos Nat, Bisyraghy. — . 
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mortali est dominus alicnius rei.’* From this 
great principle, which Wyelit intentionally made 
a prelude to his Summa in Theologia, the line of 
action he snbsequently followed may in’ large 
mensure be deduced. His life was a rebellion 
against what he believed to be unjust dominion— 
a rebellion analogous to the national one going on 
in more than one country of Eurape at the time. 
As a justification of this course of eonduet, sinee 
ecclesiaaticnl authority was adverse to him, he fell 
back upon the teaching of Holy Scripture. The 
Word of trod, lie beheved, would support him in 
his position, though the religious orders might 
assall him, and archbishops eondenmn. Hence he 
began to lay stress on the importanee of a study 
of the Bible, and the necessity that people should 
be able to read it in their own tongne. In his 
tract on the Pastoral Olhce, probably written not 
Inter than 1378,t he pleads for wn Enelish trans- 
lation. After instaneing the gift of tongues at 
Pentecost, and the fact of St. Jerome's making a 
translation of the Bible, he continues: ‘ Also the 
wurthy reume of fraunse, not-with-stondinge alle 
lettingis, hath translatid the bible and the gospels 
with othere trewe sentensis of doctours out of 
lateyn in-to freynseh, why shulden not engliysehe 
men do so? as lordis of englond han the bible in 
freynseh, so it were not ayenus (against) resoun 
that they hadden the same sentense in engliysch ; 
for thns goddis lawe wolde be betere knowun & 
more trowid for onehed of wit (believed for unity 
of meaning), & more acord he be-twixe reumes.’ t 
At what precise date Wyclif began himself to 
supply this want, we have not the means of know- 


ing. Nodoubt, his thoughts had lone been turned 
toit. But the vennineness of what is eommonly 


cited as his first work in this field, a Commentary 
on the Apocalypse, with translation, has been 
ealled in question, At any rate, by the year 1380 
he was busily oveupied with the task of  trans- 
lating the NT, while a fellow-worker, Nicholas of 
Hereford,§ was engaged npon the OT. Wereford’s 
work, of which the original MS is extant, breaks 
oW abruptly in the middle of a verse, Bar 3°. 
The cause of this sudden interruption has been 
conjectured to he a summons to appear before a 
synod of preaching friars, served upon Hereford 
in 1382, followed by an adjourned trial held at 
Canterbury, whieh ended in his beiny exeom- 


* Ib. p. xivii. For the evidence that the de Dominia is 
Wryclif's, see p. xxii. 

t Kaglish Works, ed. by F. D. Matthew, pp. 495, 429. The 
editor makes no doubt that this is Wyclif’s own composition. 
In aoother tract, on the Office of Curates, probably not by 
Weelif himself, but by one of bis school (1. p. 141), the lan- 
uaye used is very decisive. Speaking of the opposite party, 
the writer says: ‘thei crien opynly that secuoler men schollen 
not entirmeten (meddle) hem of the gospe] to rede it in heir 
modtir tonge, but heere her gostly fadrix preche & do after hem 
in alle thingis ; but this is expresly ayeost grodtdis techynye.’ 

3 Mr. Matthew suggests (p. 530) that the French translation 
referrett tu in this passage may he that described by M. Paris. 
See above, p. 237% note |. Bender, in his Der Hefomnator 
Johann Wieklif, 1854, pp. 11-20, collects the passaves, from 
Foxe and others, which seem to indicate the existence of 
vernacular Bibles in England hefore Wyclif's time. Butif any 
such had been known to Wyclif, his argument in the text 
would have lost ils force. 

§ Nicholas of Herefont was an Oxford man, and Fellow of 
Queen's, with which college Wyclif also js said to have heen 
connected. He was implicated in the eoofession of John Ball 
in 1381, Throughout the Lent of 1882 he was preaching zeal- 
ously at the University Church in support of Wycelif's doctrines ; 
ut oo June 15th was suspended from nll public functioos. On 
July ist, failing to appear at his trial, he was excommunicated, 
From this sentence he appealed to the pope, and set out for 
Rome, Henee probably the sudden termpioation of his manu- 
seript work, hefore referred to. More than once he narrowly 
escaped being handed over to the secnlar power. At length, 
after being, according to Fone, grievously tormented in Salt- 
wood Castle, he recanted, probably in 1801. He afterwards 
himself sat in Judymeot on heretics, was trensurer of Hereford 
Cathedral in 1397, and died in the Carthusian monastery of St. 
Anne, A'prentry, somewhere, about 1420.—See KR, L. Poole's 
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municated on July Ist. Who eontinned and 
finished the OT* we do not know. It would 


no doubt be under Wyclif’s superintendenee ; Dut 
it was in this year that he had his first seizure of 
illness, and it is difhienlt to believe that he eonld, 
single-handed, have finished his own NT work, 
and also what was wanting of Hereford’s. It is 
usual, however, to assign to him the whole of the 
NT translation and the remainder of the OT. 

The want of uniformity perceptible in the work, 
added to the defeets naturally attending a first 
attempt, rendered a eomplete revision neeessary. 
This was at once taken in hand; but, before it 
eould be finished, death removed the master mind. 
A faithful diseiple of Wyclif, John Purvey,t car- 
rie) on the work, and, somewhere abont 1388, the 
whole task of revision was accomplished. 

In a lengthy ‘Prolog’ to the OT thus revised, 
Purvey states the principles by whieh he had been 
guided. Ont of a eharitable desire, he says, 
‘to sane alle men in our rewme (realm), whiche 
God wole haue sauid, a symple ereature hadde 
myche trauaile, with diuerse felawis and helperis,+ 
to gedere manie elde biblis, and othere doctouris, 
and eomune glosis,§ and to make oo Latyn bibel 
sumde) (somewhat) trewe.’ IIe then describes the 
process of revision, as the workers compared the 
version made with ‘the glose,’ and other doctors, 
‘and speciali Lire || on the elde testament, that 
helpide ful myche in this werke.’ A third time 
their performance was tested, by a reference to 
grammarians and early writers, in order to settle 


*It should be remembered that, according to the arrange- 
ment of the hooks of the OT in the Vulgate, the portion reinain- 
ing after Baruch is not large—Ezekiel, Daniel (with its con- 
tinuations), the Minor Prophets, and 1 and 2 Maccabees. 

+ The important part. taken by Purvey in Wyclif's great work 
makes some particulars of his life desirahle. He is said to have 
been a native of Lathbury in Buckinghamshire, barn about 
1354. Wyclif, it will be remembered, was at nne time rector of 
Ludgershall in that county. During Wyclit's residence at 
Lutterworth, l'urvey was closely associated with him, and, after 
his master’s death, went, as one of the itinerant preachers, to 
Eristol, a city in sympathy with the new movement. Proceed- 
ings were taken against hitn by the Bishop of Worcester, and in 
1300 he was imprisoned. In 1400-1 he was brought before Con- 
vocation, and recanted. In August 1401 he was presented to 
the vicarage of West Hythe in Kent ; but, his mind being ill at 
ease, he resigned it in Oct. 1403. In 1421 we find him ayain 
imprisoned by Archbishop Chicheley. He was alive in 1427, 
after which nothing seenis known of him.—See the article hy 
J. W. Hales in the Dict. of Nat. Biography, vol. xlvii. p. 52. 

t Who these helpers were we can only conjecture. The three 
following were noted adherents of Wychf at the time, and it is 
not improbable that one or more of them had a hand in the 
work :—John Aston, or Ashton, is said to have been of Merton 
Colleye, Oxford. If Wyclif was seneschal of Merton, this might 
account for their friendship. In 1382 he was conspicuous as 
one of Wyclif’s itinerant preachers. In that year, along with 
Lawrence Bedleman, Nicholas Hereford, and Philip Repyngdan, 
he was summoned to appear at Blackfriars, in London, before 
Archhishop Courtney. By a royal patent, July 13th, he was 
expelled from his university. On Noy. 27th he recanted, but 
we find him again denounced as a Lollard, and prohibited from 
preaching. 

Lawrence Bedeman, otherwise Stevine, was an Oxford man, 
like his companions, being of Stapeldon Hall, afterwards 
Exeter College. It fared with him, in 1382, as with Aston. 
Brantingham, Bishop of Eveter, took proceedings against him 
for his conduct as an itinerant preacher in Cornwall. After 
making his submission, he became rector of Lifton, Devonshire, 
and was there as late as 1410. 

Philip of Repyngdon was probably a native of Repton. He 
was educated at Lroadyates Hall, Oxford, and before 1382 was 
an Augustinian canon of St. Mary de Pré, Leicester. Like 
Hereford, he was a vigorous upholder of Wyclif's tenets in ser- 
mons at Oxford. When exposed to the same trial, he appears to 
have succumbed at once, becoming afterwards a great favourite 
with Henry 1v., with the style of ‘clericus specialissimus 
domini regis Henrici,? and in 1404-5 heing made Bishop of 
Lincoln. On Sept. 18th, 1408, he was created a cardinal by 
Grepory xu, and died in 1424.—See the articles hy C. L. 
Kingsford and RK. L. Poole in the Diet. of Nat. Biography. 

$ The glossa ordinaria, or ‘comune glose,’ was the work of 
lafrid Strabo, about 4.p. 840. The interlinear gloss was 
ater. 

|| Nicolaus de Lyra, so called from the place of his birth in 
Normandy, was a converted Jew. Hence the special value 
attached to his commentary on the Old Testament. 
at Paris in 1340. 
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the precise use and meaning of words and phrases, 
And yet once again there was a final scrutiny, hy 
a eommittee, as we should say, when there were 
present ‘manie gode felawis and kynnynge at the 
correcting of the translaeioun.’ * 

That the work, after so mueh preliminary care, 
was well and thoroughly done, need not surprise 
us.  YTurvey’s revision appears to have aimed 
chiefly at making the rendering more idiomatic, 
both in respect of the vocabulary and the constrne- 
tion of sentences. Jn partieular, too close an 
imitation of the partieipial construction of the 
Latin had often led the earlier translators into 
diftieulties. ‘ Wyelif’s own part,’ says a competent 
judge,t ‘offends less in this respect than Here- 
ford’s; but the work of eaeh needed angheizing or 
englishing ; and this was the improvement Purvey 
set himself to earry ont.’ A few examples will 
make this elearer. It should be premised that not 
only was the Vulgate the sole authority for the 
translation, but that, as Purvey himself says, the 
text of the Vulgate was then in a bad state. ‘The 
eomune Latin biblis,’ he deelares, ‘han more nede 
to he correctid, as manie as ] haue seen in my lif, 
than hath the English bible late translatid.’ This 
was partieularly the case with the Psalms, St. 
Jerome’s version of whieh was not nsed in the 
services of the Church, ‘but another translaeioun 
of othere men, that hadden myche lasse kunnyng 
and holynesse than Jerom hailde.’ 

In Ex 722 the malefici of the Vulgate is rendered ‘the clepers 
of deuels to doon yuel’ by llereford ; ‘ witchis’ by Purvey. 

Jos 1017 ‘lurking in the spelunk of the cite’ (II.); ‘hid in 
the denne of the citee' (P.). 

Jg 5% Maledicite terre, ‘curse ye to the loond’ (H.); ‘curse 
ye the lond '(P.). 

Ps 77 (78)79 De post fetantes accepit eum, ‘fro the after 
berende blet he toc ham’ (ik.); ‘he took hym fro bibynde 
scheep with lambren’ (P.). 

Ps 1134 ‘The maumetis of Jentilis syluer and gold’ (I1.), 
‘The synilacris of hethene men den siluer and gold’ (P.). 

Lk 1415 *Whan suin man of sittinye at the mete had herd’ 
(H.); ‘And whanne som of hem that saten togider at the mete 
had herd ‘ (P.). 

Ro J311 ‘And we witinge this tyme, for hour is now, vs for to 
ryse of slepe’ (11.); ‘And we knowen this tyme, that the our js 
now, that we rise fro sleep’ (P.). 

Besides the general ‘Prolog’ already spoken of, 
there are separate prologues, some of them very 
short, to most of the books of the O'T and NT. 
These are usually translated from St. Jerome. 
The order of bouks in the main follows the Vul- 
gate, but ‘ Deeds’ (Acts) stands between Hebrews 
and James. The Epistle to the Laodieeans, in- 
serted after Colossians tn the lirst version, was left 
out’ by Purvey.§ The later version has also a 
number of marginal glosses or notes in plaee of 
the short textual] insertions common in the earher, 
These glosses, it may be remarked, whether 
textua) or marginal, are not of a controversial 
nature. They are simply explanatory. There 
does not appear to be any desire to use them for 
party purposes. Thus, on the passage relating the 
institution of the Lord's Supper, a subject on 
which Wyelif’s views were elsewhere so strongly 
pronounced, there is no note at all. Neither is 
there on Mt 16”, with the exeeption of a textual 


* Forshall and Madden, vol. i. p. 57. The General Prologue 
fills 60 pages in this edition. 1t is strictly a prologue to the 
OT, hardly mentioning the NT, to which Purvey imay have 
intended to pretix a similar prologue. 

+ J. W. Hales, in the article before quoted. By the publica- 
tion in a convenient form of The Bovk of Job, Psalms, ... ete., 
from Hereford's version as revised by Purvey (Oxford, 1881, vo), 
Skeat has made it easy for the ordinary reader to form an 
opinion of Hereford’s style, though not as he originally wrote. | 

t The list of such passayes may be easily extended from Eadie 
or Mombert. 

$ As none of the volumes in Forshall and Madden's great 
edition has a table of contents, Skeat was at the trouble to 
compile one for a paper read by him at a meeting of the Philo- 
logical Society, June 5th, 1896. He distinguishes the different 
MSS used by the editors in each part of their work. See the 
Transactions of the Philological Soctety, 1896, p. 212 ff. 
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gloss, explaining Baritone as ‘the sone of culuer’ 
(a dove). 


This being the case, one is perplexed to koow on what round 
Sir Thoms More should inveigh so bitterly against Wyelif's 
lranslation "Io which transIncvoun he purposely corrupted 
the holy teat, malycyonsly placyny therin suche wordys as 
myyht in the reders erys serne to the prote of sugh heresyes ag 
he went about to sow; which he not only set forth with his 
own translacyon of the byble, but also with certayne prologes 
and yvlosys which he made ther vpen.?* Such prolagucs und 
glonses as we have do not answer this deseriptinn,  *The 
evelesiastical authorities in England’ at the time, writes an 
ynexceptionable witness,f ‘inost certainly approved of various 
copies of the actual versions now known as Wyelifite.' Some of 
these extant copies are shown, by the autographs and insceip- 
tions they tear, to have belonged to high personages in Church 
ant State. What is the explunation’ A very daring one fas 
been started by Father Gasquet.$ He endeavours to prove that 
the versions of which we huve been speaking, those we call the 
Wyelifite, are not Wyctifite at all; that we have been under a 
@elusion all these years; that the herctical translation of the 
Bible due to Wyclif and his followers, i€ it ever existed, has 
completely disappeared ; and that what we possess under that 
name is neither more nor lvss than an authorized Catholic 
translation of the Bible. The existence of such orthodox 
versions is attested by the evidence of Sir Thomas More, who 
@eclures that ‘the whole bytle was longe before his (Wyelif's) 
dayes br vertuous & well-lerned men translated imto the 
engtysh tonge, & by good and godly people with denocvon & 
sobernes well & reuereotly red.'§ In another well-known 
pasenye he speaks of having seven ‘ Bibles Gir and old.’ Ut is to 

e ohserved that More epeaks of such orthodox versions as were 
made long before Wyclif's days. The Bibles he has seen are 
old. That no authorized version vas made at, or after, 
Wrelif's time, follows plainly, it would seem, from soother 
passag: a little later on in this same Dyatoye. * And surely 
howe 1¢ hathe happed that in all this whyle god hath exther not 
suffered or not prowyded that any good vertuous man hath had 
the mynde in faythfull wyse to translate it, anti ther vpon 
evther the clergy or st the lvst wyse some one hysshop to 
approwe it, this can [I nothynge tell.’ 

If, theo, the orthodox Enylish versions seen ty More were 
old ones ; if, as he implies, no (resh oves were made by anthority 
from Wyclif's day to his own, how is the fact tn be explained 
that the Bible, now suddenly claimed as Catholie, while found, 
wholly or in part, in nearly 200 MSS, should be found nowhere 
but in MSS written in or soon after Wyclif's time?) Why should 
the style, in every instance, fix the composition to the Inst 
quarter of the ith century? What can have caused this sudden 
and prolific growth of orthodox Bibles just then, when no link 
is visible to connect thei with an earlier stage? 

Father Gasquet's paradox is a bold one, and, it need not be 
said, ingenionsly and furecibly defended. But, if it is proved 
untenable, the resorting to it will he one more testimony to the 
candour and good faith of the Wyeclifite traoslation.*; 


iv. REFORMATION Perniop.—The century that 
intervened between the death of Wyelif and the 
birth of Tindale has been rightly ealled a century 
of preparation. For a time the spread of Lollard 
opinions was checked. The passing of the Act de 
heretico comburendo in the reign of Wenry 1v., 
and the condemnation of unauthorized versions of 
the Bible in the Synod at Oxford in 1408, threat- 
ened to be a Hemel iBlow to the hopes of Wyelif’s 
followers. But the wave which Inu retreated for 
a while was soon to return with redoubled force. 
The fall of Constantinople in 1453 threw open to 
the Western world the treasures of (rreek litera- 
ture. The invention of printing, about the same 
period, furnished the means of spreading abroad 
the results of the new learning. In 1466 *°* was 
born one destined to be perhaps the greatest ex- 

onent of that new learning, Desiderius Erasmus. 

litherto authority had triumphed against convie- 
tion: it was now to be seen whether it would 
triumph against ¢onviction allied with knowledge. 


* A Dyaloge of syr Thomas More Knyghte . . . 1530, f. eviii. 

t The Rev. F. A. Gasquet, .5.B., in an article which origin- 
ally appeared in the Dublin Neview, Juty 1595, reprinted and 
enlarged in The Old English Bible, and other Kosays, 1807, 

. 176. 

y $ In the work just cited, pp. 102-178, 

§ Dyaloge, as before, f. evil. 

i 2b. ft. exiv. vers., letter &. 

@ See, further, an article hy F. D. Matthew io the English 
Tlixtorical Review for January 1895, and Kenyon’s Our Bible 
anid the Ancient Manuscripta, 1505, p. 204 ff. 

** That 1466 and not, as commonly said.1407 was. the date of 
Erasmus’ birth, has been shown by Kan,! they learndd phead- 
master of the Erasmiaansch Gymnasium at etterdanr= = 
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Between the years 1480 and T480, possibly in 
the same year that Luther was born at Risleben, 
William Tindale first saw the liche, it is believed, 
in the littl: villuge of Slymbridge, Glonvester- 
shire.* Foxe says that ‘trom oa clild’ he was 
If su, as 
he did not take his Bachelor's degree till 1512, nor 
his Master's till 1515,¢ it would seem that his lirst 
yenrs there were spent, not in college Imt in 
school, And with this agrees the statement that 
he entered Magdalen Hall, then known as Grammar 
Hall, the school preparatory to the great founda- 
tion of William of Wayntlete. Asa boy there, he 
may have seen Colet, who was probably of May- 
dalen ; but Colet left Oxford on being appointed 
Dean of St. Paul's in 1505, and it is not likely that 
Tindale could have come, in any direct manner, 
under his intluence. ‘Spying his time,’ says Foxe, 
Tindale presently left Oxford for Cambridge. The 
exact year of this migration we do not know, nor 
the immediate cause of it, [tis natural to connect 
it with the presenee of Erasmus in the sister 
university, where he was Lady Margaret professor 
from 1511 to 1515. But here, again, the date of 
Tindale’s M.A. degree is a difficulty. 

After leaving the university, abont 1521, as we 
may suppose, he became tutor in the family of Sir 
Thomas Walsh, a knight of good position and 
well eonnected, at the manor house of Little 
Sodbury, not far from the place of his birth. 
Here he remained till the latter part of 1523. 
The need of reform in matters ecclesiastical in 
Gloucestershire may be inferred from the fact that 
from 1512, when Sylvester de Gighs returned to 
Rome, to 1535, when Hugh Latimer was conse- 
erated, there was no resident bishop of Worcester, 
The see was held by Italians; one of them being 
afterwards Clement vil. As men’s thoughts were 
turned to such almses, we can hardly wonder thar 
a blunt, free-spoken man like Tindale oecasionally 
got into heavat arguments with the local elergy and 
others who frequented the manor house. — These 
he silenced by a translation of the Lnchiridion 
of Erasmus; but, beginning to preach in an irrecu- 
lar manner to the neighbouring villagers, he wag 
summoned to appear before a clerical trilunal, 
presided over by Varker, chancellor of the diocese. 

Though no proof of heretical teaching was estab- 
lished against him, ‘Tindale began to turn his 
thoughts to another seene, The idea of an Enylise 
Bible had been Jong present to his mind. In 
London the idea might beeome a facet. Tle would 
address himself to the Bishop of London, Tunstall, 
the friend of More, a man of repute as a states- 
man and a scholar. Armed with a translation of 
Isoerates to be his introduction to the Inshop, and 
a letter from his patron to Sir Harry Canildford, he 
came to London. ‘The reception he met with from 
Tunstall, though not surprising to us, and the dis- 
appointments le experienced in other quarters, 
convinced Tindale, as he sorrowfully owns, ‘not 
only that there was no rowme in my lorde of 
londons palace to translate the new testament, 
Iut also that there was no place to do it in all 
englonde.’ = 

During his short stay in London he met with 
one faithful friend. This was Himphrey Mon- 
mouth, afterwards an alderman and sheritl, and 
knighted, who chanced to hear him preach in the 

*We follow in this account the Life of Tyndale by R. 
Demavs, revised edition 1886, The Keformer, it may be noted, 
spelt his own name Tindale (2b. p. 9), the spelling adopted 
throughout this Pictionary. 

thee Boase, degister of the Unirersity of Oxford, 1885, t. 
pp. ix, 80. Me supplicated for his degree in the name of 
Huchens, or Ilychyns, a name by which some previous gunera- 
tiops of his family appear to have beea known, The dates 
Jurnixhead Dy the Megester make the earlier year suggested for 


(Tindole’s Died improbabies 
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ehurch of St. Dunstan in the West. Monmouth 
took him into his house as chaplain, at a stipend 
of £10 a year.* For this he afterwards got into 
trouble; and his petition to Cardinal Wolsey, 
between four and five years later, is valuable for 
the picture it gives us of ‘Tindale’s manner of life 
while in his house. After relating his first ae- 

naintance with him, Monmouth continues: ‘So 
ees him into my honse half-a-year; and there 
he lived as a good priest as methuught. He 
studied most part of the day and of the night 
at his book ; and he would eat Int sodden meat 
by Ins good will, and drink but small single 
beer.’ + 

At the table of Monmouth, 2 merehant who 
had travelled, and visited Rome and Jernsalem, 
Tindale would be sure to meet with men who 
could tell him of the doings abroad, and especially 
of Wittenberg and Luther. Determined at length, 
as the safest course, to entrust his contemplated 
work to a foreign printer, he made elioive of Ham- 
burg, and in or about the month of May 1524 set 
sail for that busy city. As Hamburg is said to 
have possessed no printing-press at this time, it is 
a matter of dispute whether or not Tindale stayed 
there till lis translation was ready for printing. 
He may have gone to visit Luther at Wittenberg, 
as is implied in statements of More and others, 
Ii so, he returned to Hamburg, to reeeive his re- 
mittance from Monmouth, and then went on to 
Cologne, to arrange for the printing of his English 
Testament at the press of Peter Quentel. Three 
thousand copies of the work, in small quarto size, 
were to be struck off. The printing had advanced 
as far as signature k, when the authorities of the 
eity unexpectedly gave orders for the work to be 
stopped, and the printed sheets confiscated. An 
enemy, Cochhkeus,? had been dogging the footsteps 
of the English seholar, and from him eame the 
information given to the senate. Tindale and his 
companion Roye§ hastily caught up what they 
eould of their materials, and took passage up the 
Rhine to Worms, where they would be in less fear 
of interruption. From the difficulty of matching 
Peter Quentel’s type at the press of Peter Schoetier 
(son of the partner of Faust), Tindale seems to 
have given up the thought of completing the 4to 
edition ; and instead to lave had his work printed 
in small Svo, withont notes or glosses. But, not 
to waste the copies of the sheets printed in 4to at 
Cologne, he sent them on to England. In this 
way, abont Mareh 1525-26, there appeared thie 
first Enghsh New Testament ever printed, the one 
in Syo, complete, and the portion of the one in 4to. 
Of this latter, the first printed in point of time, 
only one solitary fragment is known to remain ; 
and of the former, only two copies, neither of 
them complete. | 

Before pausing to eonsider these translations in 

* Equal to about £120 now. 

ig ignmourtte petition is in the farlefan MSS. See Demaus, 

le Nn. 

» $ John Dobenek, who latinized himself as Cochle@us, was born 
about 1503 in a village near Nurnberg. He was a violent 
opponent of Luther. As he was himself passing a book through 
Quentel's press at the time, he had peculiar opportunities for 
learning the husiness of the two Englishmen. See the letters 
from him in Arber's First Printed English New Testament, 
3871. pp. 18-24. 

& William Roye, who had heen an Observant Friar at Green- 
wich, was acting as Tindale’s amanuensis. As would he guessed 
from his poem, he was an uncongenial spirit, and Tindale was 
glad to get rill of him as soon as he could. 

| The fragment in 4to is now in the Grenville Library of the 
British Muscum, No. 12,179. It consists of 31 leaves, and anes 
to the end of sheet H, ending abruptly with the words ‘ Friend, 
how camest thon in hither, and’ (Mt 2212), It has been photo- 
lithographed, with an Introduction, hy Mr. Arher. Of the Svo 
etlition there 1s an 1mperrect copy in the Lihrary of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and a perfect one (all but the title-page) in the 
Library of the Baptist College, Bristol. The singular vicis- 


situdes throngh which thisplast book, has passed are told jby— 
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detail, we must briefly conclude the story of the 
autlior’s life. 

The summer of 1526 was probably spent by 
Tindale at Worms, in making arrangements for 
the transmission of lis books to Eneland.* Ob- 
stacles in the way of their reception soon began to 
appear. Besides the warning given by Cochlweus, 
Edward Lee, the king’s almoner, afterwards Areh- 


| bishop of York, wrote from Bordeaux on Dee. 2nd, 


_ work in his journey through France. 


en 
ene 


1525, to report what he had heard of the suspeeted 
One aetive 
agent in the distribution of the books was Simon 
Fish, author of The Supplicacyon for the Beggars, 
then living near the White Friars. Standish, bishop 
of St. Asaph,t was the first to bring the matter 
under the cognizance of Wolsey. The great 
eardinal was disposed to make light of it, but 
Tunstall was urgent for the eondenination of the 
anonymous version, and it was ordered that the 
books should be burnt, wherever found. To make 
the condenination more impressive, a publie burn- 
ing was appointed, to follow a sermon by the 
Bishop of London at Paul's Cross.t A mandate to 
the like efleet was issued by Warhaim, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, on Nov. 3rd; and by the end ot 
the year the part taken by Tindale and Roye came 
to he publicly known, and an active search was 
made for them, West, a priest of the commnnity 
to which Roye belonged, was sent abrond to track 
them, and letters fron: him and Hermann Rinck, 
during 1528, give an aeeount of their efforts. 
Tindale and Loye, however, had separated, and 
their machinations were thus bafHed. In 1527, or 
thereabouts, Tindale went to Marbure in Hexse, 
the seat of a university, and there, towards the 
end of 1528, was joined by Frith. At Marburg 
{anglicized in his eoloplions as * Marlborow’) le 
printed several of his controversial works, and, 
what more concerns us, the first instalment of his 
long-meditated version of the OT. The Penta- 
teuch was here printed by Hans Luft, and pnb- 
lished Jan. 17th, 1530.§ Several copies of this 
exist, but only one (now in the Grenville Library) 
in a perfeet condition. It is remarkable for the 
‘piebakl? appearance of the printing ; Genesis and 
Numbers being in Gothic letter; Exodus, Levi- 
ticus, and Deuteronomy, in Roman. The explana- 
tion probably is that the books were prepared for 
separate issue, the five having no collective title- 
page. The following year Tindale printed, at 


*It isa mystery whence the money was obtained for defray- 
ing the first cost of these editions. 3000 copies of the svo 
edition are said to have been struck off at Wonns. Whether 
the 4to elition was completed there, is disputed. No trace of 
such a compiete edition is left, beyond the tragment printed at 
Coloene. Still, even the existence of this was not known till 
1854. 

t For tbis person, see Erasmus’ Letter to Justus Jonas (Eng. 
tr. 1883, p. 42). : 

t As need hardly be said, this buying up and bnrning the 
copies of Tindale's first eclition proved the readiest means of 
providing money for asecond, But it is not fair to call Tindale, 
as Dore does, a ‘ participator in the crime’ hecause he let the 
books be sold, knowing to what purpose they would be put. 
The motives of the two parties were different. The bishops 
wished to destroy this translation ; Tindale wished to replace it 
hy a better. See Dore, Old Bibles, 1888, p. 26. 

§ Genesis alone has the colophon : ‘Emprented at Marlhorow 
in the lande of Hesse, by me Hans Luft, the yere of onre Lorde 
M.ccccu.xxx. the xvij dayes of Januarij.’. From the peculiarity 
of ‘Marlborow’ as an equivalent for Marburg, and from: an i.t- 
pression that Hans Luft never had a printing-press there, 
Mombert endeavoured to prove that the Pentateuch was really 
printed at Wittenberg, and that ‘ Marlborow’ was a pseudonym. 
‘It is painful,’ says one writer, aecepting this as proved, ‘to 
think that an intentional misstatement should be on the im- 
print of the first part of the English bible ever issued ’ (Dore, 
Old Bibles, 1888, p. 67). The pain may fortunately be relieved, 
and the fair fame of Tindale cleared, by observing the evidence 
furnished by an able reviewer of Mombert in the Atheneum, 
Apr. 18th, 1885, to show that Mans Luft really hai an itinerant 
press at Marburg at this time, and that in fact one publication 


x 


of this very year, the Contpendious olde Treatise used by Foxe, 


“hears the colophon ;*Emprented at Marlborow in the lade of 
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Antwerp most probably, his translation of the | he petitions for warmer clothing, he asks also for 
] 


Book of Jonah.” Antwerp was u dangerous re- 
treat, but it was conveniently situated for eom- 
niunivating with England. Here aevordingly he 
resided from 1533, it net earlier, to his arrest in 
1535. The last two yeurs of his life were years 
of vreat literary activity, In 1534 appeared at 
Antwerp his revision of the Pentateuch, Genesis 
being the only book in which any changes were 
made; + and in November of that year lis revised 
NT. 2 ‘This is eommonly called the seeond edition, 
and it is strange that nine years shonld have 
elapsed before Tindale himself jmblished one.§ 
Tut if there had been any delay, there was none 
now, Two editions appeared in 1535, These must 
he carefully diseriminated. The first is entitled : 
The newe Testament dylygently corrected and com- 
pared with the Greke by Willyam Tindale, and 
fynesshed in the yere of vure Lorde God AMD, and 
VAX.) No place or printer's name ts given, bunt 
it is considered tu he from the press of Hans van 
Rnremonde at Antwerp. It isin Sve. A striking 
peculiarity of this edition is the curious mis- 
spelling of English words, such as ‘faether’ for 
father, ‘stoede’ for stood, and the hke. This 
muve rise to the faney that Tindale had adapted 
lis version to the pronunciation of the Gloucester- 
shire farmers. But the more rational explanation 
is that Dutch or Flemish eompositors were em- 
ployed upon this edition; and that in fact it was 
not superintended by Vindale at all, but a private 
enterprise of Duteh printers, who had observed 
the censure passed on Joye’s unauthorized pro- 
duetion of the previous August, and eiehiedl to 
anticipate the fil revision which Tindale was 
understvod to be preparing.” 

This last revision, in which ‘yet onee again’ 
Willyam ‘Tindale addressed the reader, has two 
titles, the first bearing date 1535, the second 1534; 
denoting, we may suppose, the times of pubhen- 
tion and printing. It is in Svo size, with black 
letter type, aud has a ealendar pretixed. While 
bearing no printer's nine, or place, it has a 
printers mark with the initials tr. H.  Phese 
were conjectured by Stevens to denote Guillaume 
Hychyns, a form ef the translator's name ;** but 
the late Henry Bradshaw has shown convineingly 
that they are the initials of the Antwerp pub- 
lisher, Godfried van der Haven, who Jatinized 
himself as Demaus, The printer he employed 
was frequently Martin Emperour, who was prob- 
ably the printer of this last revision.tt 

We nmst hasten to the close. On the 28rd or 
24th of May 1535 Tindale was entrapped and car- 
ried off from Antwerp to the fortress of Vilvorde, 
where he was stranuled and burnt on Oct. 6th, 
1636. Even in his imprisonment he was not idle. 
In the tonching letter?¢ to the governor of the 
fortress, the Marquis of Bergen-op-Zoom, in which 


* Copies of this had so completely disappeared, that some 
began to doult its ever having existed. But im 1801 Lord 
Arthur Wervey discovered) a copy, bound up in an old volume 
with other pieces, in his librery at lekworth. 

{ tore, Gid Bibles, sss, p. 69, where the book is descrihed. 

3 Lhe newe Testarnent, dylnyently corrected ©. , by Willyam 
Tindale. It was printe! in Gothic letter hy Martin Emperour, 
in Svo. This is the edition used in Hayster’s Hexapla. In 
Fry’s Bibhiographical Description it is No. 3. The copy in the 
Eritish Museum is marked C. 23. a. 5. 

§ This is not taking count of surreptitious editions, such as 
Dore gives instances of (op, cif. p. 27), nor of Joye’s un- 
authorized edition in Angust 1534. For this Inst, sve West- 
cott, Gracral Viete, 1872, pp. 46-440. 

| The titles of this and of the next are taken from the Cata- 
logue of the British Museum Library. Tho press-marks of the 
two copies are C. 36. a, 2 nid C. 36. b, 5, 

“See the Introduction to Uagster’s Mexapla, p. 19, col. 1. 
This edition is the one numbered 5 by Fry, 

** See above, p. 241, note ¢. 

ff See Bradshaw's paper, ' Godfried van der } 
liom the Bihblivqrapher, Ysss. Biy.ti 


v lagen,’ reprinted 
Rrtisan PR 
$i Reproduced in favsimile by Fry Avth@leddaten | ) 


a Hebrew Bible, grammar, and dictionary. And 
it is said that he tnished in prison a transition of 
the books Josima to 2 Chronicles inelusive.* His 
Inst words at the stake were: ‘Lord, open the 
king of England's eyes !’ 


The influence exercised’ by Tindale's version on subsequent 
ones will be Lest considered later on. But it seers proper to 
notice here a question that has been raised as to his competence 
for the work uf translating. Was he abie to ferm an ie 
ent Judsment an his Greek and Hebrew originals, or dul he 
take his Pentateuch from Luther, and his New Testament from 
luther and Erasmus’ 2t may he admitted at once that 
Tindale availed himself freely of the labours of beth those 
seliolars. Elis object being what it was, he woull probably 
have thought it inere perversenese not to do so. But he did 
not borrow as one who could not pay back. Even in the pro- 
logues, he sonictimes not only difers from, but arjyuea apainst, 
the German translator, as In the case of the proloyue to Jauies. 
Tindale’s great aptitude for languages is shown by various 
testimonies. That of Herman von dem Busche!? wookl be 
thought high-flown if we did not know that it came from: one 
not hikely to be imposed upon. As regards Hebrew, in particu- 
lar, one of the seveu languages that von dem Busche Negras 
Tindale to be at home in, it is not likely that he would have 
found it ditticult to obtain instruction in it at Coluyne, or 
Worts, or other cities where he stayed. 

The question is one that, after all, can be settled only by an 
induction of passayes on a sufciently large seule. For whup 
there is no room here. We give afew, taken almost at hap- 
hazard from the NT; some of which will show Tindwe’s obvious 
indebteduess to previous versions. But the general impression 
conveyed Ly then will be, we think, that he used these helps os 
a master, and not aya servant.$ 


Lk 249 An nesciebatis, quod iu his quie patris mei sunt, oportet 
me esse? 

Wissent ir nit, das ich seyn muss in dem das meins vattc>s 
ist? 

Wist ye not that I must goo aboute my fathers busines? 
(Compare, as showiny Tindale’s freedom, the Rhenush of 
1582, clusely tollowiug the Latin, ‘IT must be about those 
things which are my father’s '), 

Ac 915 Vade, quoniam organum electum est mihi iste. 

Gang hyn, dei diser ist mir ein ausserwelet rustzeuy, 

Goo thy wayes: tor he is a chasen vessel! ynto me (‘ vessell ‘ 
representing the Greek ¢xives mure closely than the Letin 
or German). 

Ac 2740-31 Nautis uero quierentibus fuyere c navi... sub 
pratextu uelut e prora ancoras extensuri, dixit Paulus 
centurioni ... 

Da aber die schifleutt die flucht suchten .. . vad gaben 
fur, sy wolten ancker auss dem hinder schiff auss strecken, 
spraveh Paulus zu dem yvaderhauptnan .. . 

As the shipimen were about to tle out of the ship... vnder 
a coloure as thonsh they wolde have cast aneres out of 
the forshippe: Paul savd vnto the vnder captayne .. . 
(Compare ‘hinder schiff’ with ‘furshippe.’ The term 
“vnder captayne,’ for centurion, seems clearly due to the 
German). 

Ro2ils, . . institutus ex lege; vnd weyl du auss dem gesetz 
vuderricht bist; in that thou arte informed by the lawe 
(watryoutssres bx TEU veuov, Note ‘hy’ instead of ‘out 
of’). 

1Co 919... quo plures lucrifaciam: nuff das ich ir vil 
(=ihrer viel) gpewinne; that } myght wrnone the moo 
Qnore). (The comparative is rightly kept, with the Greek 
nud Latin, against the German). 


* The English version of these nine books in‘ Matthew's’ Bihle 
is not Coverdale’s, and reasons are given to show that it was by 
Tindale. See Moulton, p. 127. 

t The reviewer in the Athena@m betore referred to (May 2nd, 
IsS5) hhulds very strongly that he did both. Admitting that 
Tindale possessed a tair knowledye of Greek, he yet ins:sis that 
the wholesale horrowing of Luther's proloyues and maryinal 
notes, in the first Coloyne fragment, justities the charge that 
the work was atapted from Luther. If this was done with 
a& Greek oryinal, and with Erasnnis’ Latin rendering as on 
assistance, what would be done with a Hehrew oriziual? Where 
could Tindale, travelling about from place to place, and busy 
with the publication of his treatises, find opportunitivs of ac- 
quiring a sound knowledge of so difficult a lunyuaye? The 
reader will find in Eadie, i. pp. 143, 209, a collection of passazes 
rou ppriove writers, conveying this imputation more or Ivse 
directly, 

? For this writer, sometimes latinized as Dummus, see the 
‘Qudex Bioyraphicus' to Bocking’s erlition of the Hyixtole 
Ohseurortan Viromina, to which he was one of the cantributors. 
Mis biographer, Hermann Hiamelmaun, speaks of hin as the 
friend of Calet, More, and Fisher, Erasmus was one of his 
correspondents, 

§ The editions used for this oomparlson are the third of 
Erasmus’ Norwia T'estamentiimn, Banle, 522: Luther's Das neue 
‘Testamnent, 'zu Basel, durch Adam Petri,’ 1522 (the first edition 
of all caine out, we believe, in September 1522, at Wittenber,) ; 
and Tihdule's SeyyT wlamenk obilosi, ay reprinted sn Bagster’s 
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2Co 47 Habenius autem thesaurnim huncin testaceis uasculis ; 
in irdischen gefessen ; in erthen vessels. (Probably Tindale 
took ‘erthen,’ that is, of earthenware, from the German. 
Wyelif’s * britil’ preserves one side of the Latin testaccis, 
crrpaxivos, aS referring to Gideon’s pitchers). 

Ph 12° secundum expectationem; wie ich endlich wartte ; 
as I hertely loke for. (Tindale seems to catch the force 
of azoxepadoxiav, the ‘earnest expectation’ of one looking 
out eagerly for news). 

Ph}7.. . adinnantes decertantem fidem euangelij; vnnd 
szmpt (samt) vns kempfit (kimpfet) uber dem glauben 
des Euangeli; labouringe as we do, to mayntayne the 
fayth of the gospell, 

Ph 27. . . semetipsum inaniuit ; hat sich selbs geetissert ; 
made hin silfe of no reputacion (literally ‘emptied him- 
self.’ Note the freedom of the rendering). 

Ph 45... compar germana; mein artiger geferte (mein 
trewer geselle, 1534); faythfull yockfelowe. (Wyclif has: 
‘ Also I preie & the german felowe’). 

Ph 4°... modestia uestra ; euwere lindigkeit ; youre softenes. 
ran probably the term used is suggested by the Ger- 
mail}. 

Ph 410... quod iam tandem reuiguit uestra pro me sol.ici- 
tudo; das ir der mals eyns wider ergrunet seyt von mir 
zu halten (das ir widder wacker worden seid, fur mich zu 
sorgen, 1534); that now at the last ye are revived agayne 
fo care for me. 

Jal®... faciem natiuitatis sux; sein leiplich angesicbt; 
his hodyiy face. 

Ja 35 Ecce, exigunsignis quantam materiam incendit; Sihe, 
ein klein feur, welch einen walt zundet es an; Beholde 
how pret a tbinge a lyttell fyre kyndleth. 


When we turn to the Old Testament there is, so far as the 
present writer can pretend to judge, less evidence of originality 
in Tindale’s translation ; but instances are not wanting to show 
that he did not follow blindly cither Luther or the Vulgate. 
Sometimes he differs from both. In many cases he sides with 
One as against the other; sonetimes mistakenly, but quite as 
often, we think, taking the right side. A few examples will 
suttice :*— 

Gn 314 inter omnia animantia; vor allem viech; of all catell. 
(Tindale’s of is nearer to the original ‘out of,’ ‘from 
among ’—see RVm—than the others). 

Gn 421 pater canentium eithara et organo; die mit harpffen 
vnd pfeyffen vmbgiengen ; all that excercyse them sclves 
on the harpe and on the organs. (Here it would have been 
better to render ‘pipe’ instead of ‘organ,’ with the Ger- 
nian). 

Gn 21 et posteris meis stirpique mex; meine kinder. . . 
meyne naffen; my childern nor my childern’s childern. 
(Tindale, alone of the three, appears to aim at keeping 
the alliterative cast of the Hebrew). 

Gn 300 Dixit: Feliciter, et idcirco vocavit nomen ejus Gad ; 
da sprach Lea, Rustig, vi hiess in (ihn) Gad ; Then sayde 
Lea: goud lueke ; and called his name Gad. (Compare 
the rendering in AY). 

Gn 35]9 hec est Bethlehem; die nfi heist BethLehem; which 
now is called Bethlehem. (The words are now held to be 
agloss. Tindale plainly followed Luther). 

Gn 3873 fecitque ei tunieam polymitam; ynd maehet im 
einen bundten rock; and he made bim a coocte of many 
coloures, 

(The rendering ‘of many eolours’ is retained even in the 
RV, thongh in the margin ‘a long garment with sleeves’ 
is given. The LXX supports the former, having rosz.Aoy ; 
and probably the same meaning was meant to be eon- 
veyed by ‘polymitam’ (voacuirov), ‘of many threads,’ in 
the sense of damasked). 

Ex 314 Ego sum qui sum; Ich werde seyn der ich seyn werde; 
§ wilbe what I wilbe. (See RVm). 

Ex 326 ad vesperam; zwischen abents; aboute euene. (The 
German is the most literal). 

Ex T5}4. 15 (Tindale has the psst tense, along with the Vulgate 
and Luther; the AV has the future). 

Ex 16) Dixerunt ad invicem, Manhn? quod significat, Quid 
est hoc? Das ist Man, denn sie wysten nicht... They 
said one to another: What is this? for they wist not... 

Ex 30! Fecit vestes, quibus indueretur Aaron; amptkleider 
zu dienen in Heyligthum ; the vestimentes of ministracion 
to do seruyee in. (‘Vestments of ministration’ is as 
literal as the AV ‘cloths of service,’ and more dignified). 

Ly 19%... vapulabunt ainbo; das sol gestrafft werden; 
there shalbe a payne vpon it (RV ‘they shall he punished’; 
lit. ‘there shall be an inquisition.’ Tindale gives the 
sense, though not pointedly. AV ‘she shall be scourged’ 
conveys & Wrong impression). 


Tindale’s last words were a prayer that the Lord 
would open the king of England's eyes. It is 
remarkable that the Envlish version of the Bible 
made by the next translator we have to treat of, 
Lore, in one of its forms, that king’s imprimatur. 

Miles Coverdale was born in 1488, probably in 
Richmondshire, in the North Riding of Yorkshire. 


* The texts used are, hesides a modern Vulgate, the Basel 
cdition of Luther's Pentateuchp4523, and the 1530 edition of 
Tindale’s, printed by Hans Luit. » 


Se 


He studied at Cambridge, where he entered the 
convent of Augustinian Friars. In 1514 he took 
priest’s orders. Though senior to George Statlord 
and Bilney, he probally fell under the same intlu- 
ences as they. When Barnes, who beeame prior 
of the Augustinians in 1523, was arrested and con- 
veyed to London, Coverdale attended him, and 
helped him to prepare his defence. About thiis 
time he laid aside his eonventual habit. In 
1529 he is said by Foxe to have assisted Tindale 
in his work at Hamburg. In 1551 he was conse- 
crated bishop of Exeter, but deprived in 1553, on 
the accession of Mary, and imprisoned. His de- 
liverance is said to have been due to the inter- 
cession of the king of Denmark, whose chaplain, 
Dr. John Macbee, was his wife’s brother-in-law. 
After living abroad in Denmark and Geneva, he 
returned to England in 1558, and died in Feb, 
1569, at the age of 81.” 

What first turned Coverdale’s thoughts to the 
translation of the Bible is uncertain. It seems to 
have heen, at least in part, the encouragement to 
undertake the task given hy Thomas Cromwell, 
with the knowledge, if not the express approval, 
of Sir Thomas More.t The carliest document. of 
Coverdale’s we possess is a letter addressed by him 
to Cromwell, undated, but probably written in 
1527, in which he reminds him of the ‘ godly com- 
munication’ that Cromwell had held with him in 
the honse of Master More.t As he goes on to 
speak of now beginning to ‘taste of holy scrip- 
tures,’ of being ‘set to the most swect smell of 
holy letters,’ and of needing books for his work, the 
natural inference is that he was then enyaved in 
the task of Bible translation. At any rate there 
appeared, as the result of his labours, two issues 
in 1535, followed by later ones, uf the first com- 
plete translation of the Bible into Enghsh. The 
titles jresent an interesting, but perplexing, 
variety — 

‘Bibha | The Bible, that | is, the holy Scripture 
of the | Olde and New Testament, faith|fnlly 
and truly translated out | of Donche and Latyn | 
in to Englishe. | M.D.XXXv.’ (followed by texts). 

‘Biblia | The Byble: that | is, the holy Seryp- 
ture of the | Olde and New Testament, | fayth- 
fully translated in | to Englyshe. | M.D.XXXvV,’ 
(texts). The title of an edition of 1536 varies from 
this last only in the spelling of one word. That 
of an edition of 1537 is: ‘Bibha| The Byble, 
that | is the holy Sexy peate of the | Olde and New 
Testament, fayth|fully translated in Englysh, 
and | newly onersecne & corrected. | M.D.XXXVH.’ 
(texts). ‘Imprynted in Sowthwarke for James 
Nycolson.’?. The word ‘ Biblia’ in all is im Roman 
capitals, the rest in black letter, occupying the 
central compartment of a page within a border of 
figures.§ 

On comparing these titles, two important dif- 
ferences will be noticed. Before 1537 no place of 
publication is given; and im the first alone is it 
specitied that the translation is made ‘out of 
Douche and Latyn.’ With regard to the place, 
while there ean be no doubt that the editions of 
1535 and 1536 were printed abroad, opinions differ 
as to the claims of Antwerp and Ziirich. In favour 

* Art. by H. R. Tedder in the Dict. of Nat. Biography. 

t Dore, Old Bibles, p. 90. 

t Remains (ed. Parker Soc.), p. 490; Moulton, p. 96. 

§ See Platesi.-iv. of Fry’s The Bible by Coverdale, 1367. Noper- 
fect copy of Coverdale’s Bible is known. In the British Museum 
(C. 18. c. 9) isa fine copy, with titles in facsimile by J. Harris. 
The size of leaf is 11} in. x7}. The dedication, ‘ Unto the most 
victorious,’ ete., begins near the top of leaf df 2, and ends on 
the obverse of leaf of iiij. In line 13 it speaks of ‘ your dearest 
iust wyfe and most vertuons Pryncesse, Quene Anne.” On the 
reverse of de iiij. begins the ‘ Prologe,’ ‘ Myles Couerdale vnto 
the Christen reader,’ ending on obv. of 7. On the reverse of 
this last begins a list of ‘Tbe Bokes of the hole Byble,’ ending 
on oby. of leaf viii.,and-on rev. of this begins ‘The first Boke 
of Moses, called Genesis.“ / 
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of the former is a statement of Symeon Riytinck, | 
in his Life of Eiannel van Meteren, I61S, that | 
Jueob van Aleteren of a helt the printer, «m- 
ployed ‘un certain docte escolier, nome Miles 
Coverdal,’ on the work of an English translation 
of the Bible.* 

On the other hand, certain peculiarities of type 
point to “Ztirich; and Westeott, supported by 
Giinsburg, is eonvineed that Froschover of Ziirieh 
was the printer, As to the description of the 
sources from which the versiun was made, it Is 
niost natural te suppose that the words ‘ont of 
Douche and Latyn’ were omitted after the first 
issue, as likely to offend some English supporters 
of the undertaking. The mention of ‘ Donche’ 
(Gserman), in particular, might suggest a Lutheran 
bias. Dnt the description was an aceurate one, 
and in his Dedication and Prologue Coverdale 
openly acknowledyes it. He had ‘purely and 
faithtully translated,’ he says, ‘out of five sundry 
interpreters.’ And again: ‘To help me herin, | 
have had sondrye translacions not only in latyn, 
but also of the Donehe interpreters, whom (he- 
canse of theyr synguler gyftes and speeiall dili- 
gence in the Bible) I have heen . . . hid to 
folowe.’ What the ‘five sundry interpreters’ 
were is a question of mueh interest. Coverdale's 
indebtedness tu the Vulgate, the Latin version of 
Sanctes Pagninus (first published at Lyons in 
1528), Luther, the Ziirich Bible (the work of 
Zwingli, Leo Jude, Pellicanus, and others, 1524- 
29), and Tindale, are unmistakable.¢ But, as he 
species only ‘Douche and Latyn’ on his title- 
page, he may not have meant to inelnde Tindale 
as one of the five; and if so, the fifth source may 
have to be sought for in some other Latin or 
German interpreter. In any case, the perfect 
candour of Coverdale’s declaration in his Prolocue 
is apparent. Tle had not songht the work ; but 
when it was put upon him he had exeeuted it with 
the best helps he could obtain. One or two short 
specimens will show the style of his trans- 
lation— 

Gn 49°25 The frutefull sonne Joseph, that florishinge sonne 
to loke vpon, the doughters go vpon the wall, And though 
the shoters angered him, stroue with him, and hated hin, 
yet his bowe bode fast, aud the armes of his hundes were made 
stronye hy the handes of ve Mightie in Jacob, Of hint are 
eomnme herdmen & stones in Israel. Of ve fathers God art thou 
helped, of the Almightie art thou blessed, with blessynees of 
heauen from abouc, with blessvnges of the depa that lyeth 
vader, with hlessynyes of brestes and worrnbes. 

2K (fe. 25) 565 And the kynge wente with his men to 
Jerusalem, ayaynst the Jehusites, which dwelt in the londe. 
Neuertheles they sayde vnto PDauid: Thon shalt not come 
hither but the blynde and lame shal dryue y¢ awaie. (They 
thouzhte planely, that Danid shulde not come in). Howbeit 
Pauid wanoe the eastell of Sion, which is the cite of Dauid. 
Then sayde Dauid the same daye: Who so cuer smyteth the 
Jebusites, and optayneth the perquellies, the lame & the 
Diyvnde, which (Jebusites) Dauids soule hateth. Herof commeth 
the pronerbe ; Let no bly nde nee lame come in to the house, 

Jer 35° 1) Now when Abdemelech the Morian beynye a cham- 
herlayne in the Kynges Courte, vnderstode, that they had cast 
Jeremy into the dongeon: he went out of the Kynges house, 
and spake to the kyn,* (which then sat under the porte off 
Ben Janiin) these wordes: My lorde the kynge, where as these 
men medic with Jeremy the prophet, they do hia wronve : 
Namely, in that they haue pe him in preson, there to dye of 
honger, foc there is no more bred in the cite. Then the kynge 
commaunted Abdemelech the Morian,... So Abdemelech toke 
the men with him, & went to ve house of Amalech, & there 
Vader an almery he gat olde ragyves & worne cloutes, and Ict 
thei downe by a corde, in to the «tongeon to Jeremy. 

The tender beauty of Coverdale’s translation | 
has never been surpassed, Inthe Psalms especially | 
this characteristic is noticeable. tn 1062, at the | 

e ‘ . } 
last revision of the Book of Common Prayer, while 
the Gospels, Epistles, and other portions of Serip- 
ture made use of, were directed to be taken from 


* Quoted by Henry Stevens in his Catalogue of the Caxton 
Celebration, py. SS. 

f See Westcott, Append. iv., for the sources of Coverdale's | 
Notes (sixty-sin in all), und Eadic, i RF Ey FL F ay oe nll 


|= 
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the newer version, the Psalter was left unchanged, 
the older version being regarded as more rhythiui- 
eal for singing. Tence it is that, if the majesty 
or the pathos of the T’salms has sunk deep into 
myriads of English hearts, to Coverdale above 
others their debt of gratitude is due. 

Coverdale’s Bible had not been more than two 
years in cirenlation when there appeared what 
purported to be a new version, printed in 1537. 
Po this version, commonly known as Matthew's 
Bible, seme mystery attaches. The title runs :* 
‘a The Byble | which is all the holy Serip- ture : 
in whych are contayned the | Olde ant Newe 


Testament truly | and purely translated into 
En glysh by Vhomas | Matthew. | Esaye i. 


f° Hearcken to ye heanens and | thou earth cenne 
eare: for the | Lorde speaketh, | Mie XXNVIT.’ 
Across the page at the bottom is, ‘Set forth with 
the Kinges most gracyous lyceee.’ ‘This may 
accordingly be termed the first Authorized Version, 
On the reverse of the title is na notiee uf various 
additions made, including ‘many playne exposy- 
cyons,’ in the margin, fot sveh places as vate the 
symple and vnleained seame harde to vnderstande.’ 
A calendar and similar matter hils the next two 
leaves. The fourth leaf begins with ‘An exhor- 
taeyon to the studye of the holye serypture 
cathered out of the Byble,’ and has at the bottom 
1. It. in large tloriated capitals. The rev. of this 
leaf and obv. of next have, ‘The sunme & eontent 
of all the Holy Serypture 2. . ,’? and on the rev. 
of the tifth Jeaf is the dedication ‘To the moost 
noble and gracyous Prynee Kyng Henry the eyght, 
kyng of England and of Fraunce . . . Defender 
or the faythe: and vnder God the chefe aid 
supreme head of the chureh of Engeland .. .’ 
This ends on rev. of sixth leaf with, ‘Se he it. 
Youre graces faythfull & trne subject Thomas 
Matthew,’ followed by Il, It. in capitals. The 
seventh leaf, signed * *, lias an address ‘To the 
Chrysten Readers,’ followed by an alphahetical 
‘Table of the pryneypall matters,’ ending on rev. 
of eighth leaf. ‘This ‘able’ shows a strony eon- 
troversial bias—e.g. §Abhomynacyon. Abhomy- 
naeyuon before God are Tdoles & Images, hefore 
whom the people do bowe thé selues, Deut. vii. d2 
*Confessyon, dudas, which confessed hym selfe to 
the prestes of a lawe, and not to God, ts damned, 
Mat. xxvii. a.’ ‘Cursynge. God doth curse the 
blessynyes of the preastes, and blesseth their enrs- 
syug, Mal. ita.’ The ninth leaf has ‘The names 
of all the Bokes of the Byble,’ with a full-page 
woodent of the Garden of Eden, With the tenth 
leaf a regular system of numbering the leaves 
heeins, The tirst of the four sections into whieh 
the Bible is here divided closes on fol. extvij with 
‘The Ende of the Ballet of Ballettes of Salomon, 
called in Latyne Canticum Canticernm.’  Follow- 
ing this is a leaf, unsigned, forming the title of 
the second section, or prophetienl! books. This 
title has on the oby. a eentre-piece, surrounded by 
a woodcut border in sixteen compartments ; and on 
the rev. a eentre-piece (the seraph touching Isaiah's 
lips), with four large tloriated capital letters at the 
four vorners— It. G. along the top, and hk. W. along 
the bottom. With Isaiah the numbering by folios 
hevins afresh, and ends with Malachi on rev. of 
leaf xeiv. Underneath are two capital letters, 
W.T. The Apocrypha follows, with similar title 
(but only lifteen compartments in border), and ex- 
tends te Ixxvi leaves. ‘Phe New Testament in like 
Inanner is numbered to exi leaves; and a leat not 
munnbered completes the work, with the eolaphon : 
‘dl To the honovr and prayse of Crod was this 
iyble prynted and fy nesshed in the yere of onre 

*The copy deseribed is in the Library of the Brit. and For. 
Bible Sovicty, marked Sa. 9 2. It isin folio; size of Iemf, 1, 4 
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Lorde God a. | MDXXXVit” There is nothing to 
show where tlie book was printed, thougli the 
woodeut on the title, and that of Adam and Eve 
before mentioned, have been traced tu the bloeks 
used for a Dutch Bible printed at Liibeek in 1533. 
The most probable place is Antwerp; ‘the larger 
types heing apparently identieal with those of 
Martin Eniperour in the edition of Tyndale’s N.T., 
1534.2* While passing through the press, the 
sheets phpenr to have been bought by the London 
printers, Riehard Grafton and Edward Whitehureh, 
whose names are not obseurely indicated by the 
capital letters R.Gi. and E. W. Grafton, in a 
letter to Arehlishop Cranmer (Strype’s Cranmer, 
App. 20), speaks of having invested £500—a large 
sum for those days—in the production of the work, 
and mentions that the impression would consist of 
1500 copies. To prevent infringement of his rights 
as publisher, Grafton prays the arehbishop to use 
his influence with Cromwell to the end that the 
king’s licence might be obtained for the puliication. 
Cranmer, who was probably already interested in 
the pavieds exerted himself so etfectually that 
the king’s lieenee was svon granted for the new 
translation ‘to be bought and read within this 
realm.’+ To this English version, then, as as 
been said, the term ‘Authorized’ may first be 
properly applied.t 

Three other points require elncidation: the meaning of the 
capital letters I. R. subscribed to the ‘Exhortacyon,’ of W. T. 
at the end of the Old Testament, and of the name Thomas 
Matthew on the title-page. The initials may he taken, with all 
but absolute certainty, to denote John Rogers and William 
Tindale. Rovers, a native of Deritend, near Birmingham, 
where he was born about 1500, after graduating from Pembroke 
Iail, Cambridve, the college of Whitgift, bradtord, and Ridley, 
had gone out, at the end ot 1534, to be chaplain to the English 
factory at Antwerp. There, according to Foxe (Acts and Mon. 
vi. 591), he came under the infinence of Tindale and Coverdale 
to such an extent as to join them ‘in that painful and most 
profilable lahour of translating the Bible into the English 
tongue, which is entitled ‘* The Translation of Thomas Matthew.”" 
As Rogers moved on to Wittenberg soon after 1536, it is doubt- 
ful whether he could have had much personal intercourse at, 
Antwerp with Coverdale ; but itis highly probable that Tindale, 
who sutfered Ovtoher 6th, 1536, may have given his manuscript 
versions and the like into the hands of Rogers at his first 
arrest. John Rogers, it may be added, was the first to sulfer in 
the Marian persecution, being burnt at Smithfield, February 
1554. 

Why, assuming that the Bible before us was edited by John 
Rovers, it sbould have been put forth under the name of Thomas 
Matthew, is not easy toexplain. Some have supposed it to bea 
disenise for Willian Tindale, whose name, if openly given asthe 
author of the greater part of the version, would have roused 
opposition in hish quarters. Others, that it was the real name 
of asharerin the work. Both suppositions seem negatived by 
the fact that, in the register recording the arrest of John Rogers 
Jater nn, he is deseribed as John Royers alias Matthew. The 
same motive that made l:im veil the name of Tindale under 
initials, mizht lead him to suppress his own. 


An examination of the contents of the hook 
shows that the Pentateneh and NT are eertainly 
Tindale’s, with shght variations, the latter having 
been taken, as Westcott has shown (pp. 183, 184), 
from the revised ed. of 1535. With equal certainty 
the hooks from Ezra to Malachi inelusive, and the 
Apocrypha (exeepting the Prayer of Manasses), 
may be assiened to Coverdale. The books from 
Joshna to 2 Chronieles inelusive present a diflieulty. 
It might have been expected that they would fe 
taken from Coverdale’s version, that being the 
only English version as yet extant in print. As 
a matter of faet, however, they are evidently 
not sotaken. And it has been shawn, by a eorn- 
vurison of renderings of identical words found in 
Tindale’s Pentateuch and ‘ Epistles,’ as well as in 


*Note in the Brit. Mus. Catalogue. Mr. Sidney Lee (art. 
‘John Rovers’ in Dict. af Nat, Biogr.) assigns the work to the 
press of Jacoh van Meteren. 

¢ Jenkyvns, Remains, vol. i. p. 197. 

7 An cdition of Coverdale‘s Bible in 4to (the first printed in 
that size), by James Nvenlson, of Southwark, which appeared 
in this same year, 1537, had alsathe.notification : ‘Set forth with 
the Kynges most gracious licences f § 


certainly be Tindale’s. 
tioned as probable that Tindale, at or before his 
arrest, would eonsign his unfinished translations, 
and the like, to the eare of Jolin Rogers. 


these historieal books, that the version must almost 
It has already been men- 


As to the Prayer of Manasses, whieh was 


omitted by Coverdale, the translation may very 
well be set down to Rogers himself. 
to Olivetan’s rendering in the French Bible of 


It owes much 


1535. Rovers executed his task of general super- 
vision as editor well and earefully.* But _ the 


controversial character of his annutations, and his 


inclusion, almost unaltered, of Tindale’s Prolozue 
tu Romans, were probably among the eauses which 
led to the production uf the ‘Great’ Bible. 

Tayerner’s Bible.—In the same year as the 
Great Bible, 1539, appeared a new edition, which, 
from its close relation to Matthew’s, it will be con- 
venient to examine first. Its title rmns:t ‘The 
most | sacred Bible, | whiehe is the holy scripture, 
con|teyning the uld and new testament, | trauslated 
in to English and newly | recoznised with great 
diligence | after most faythful exempplars by 
Rychard Taverner. | Harken thon heuen,. . . 
Esaie i. | Prynted at London in Fletestrete at | the 
sygue of the sonne by John Byd{dell for Thomas 
Barthlet. | Cum privilesio . . . M’D*'XXXLX.’ 

The title is tolluwed by 15 leaves, not num- 
hered, of whieh the first has on the recto an 
Address tu Henry Vill., on the verso ‘an Exhor- 
tacion’; the next ‘the Contentes of the Scripture,’ 
and the remainder ‘ The names of the Bokes,’ etc., 
followed by ‘ A Table of the principall maters con- 
teyned in the Byble.’ From Gn 1 the numeration 
of leaves begins, ending with ‘Salomuns Ballet ’ at 
cexxx. The propliets are numbered afresh, to the 
end of Malachi, at Ixxxxi. The Apoerypha and 
NT have each a separate title-page, and number 
Ixxv and ci leaves respectively ; three unnumbered 
leaves of ‘ Table’ completing the work. 

In the Address to Henry VuI. the king is deseribed 
as ‘inerth supreme heed immediately vnder Chryst 
of the Shines of England’; and among all his 
services to religion it is declared that none is 
vreater than his sanetion of the English Bible. 
Being essentially a ‘new recognition’ of Matthew's 

sible, we do not look for much omnginality in 
Taverner’s work. But he gives himself a mueh freer 
hand than some suppose. The more violent con- 
troversial remarks in his predecessor's notes are 
softened down, or omitted. Thus, in the ‘Table 
of the prineipall maters,’ Matthew began his sec- 
tion on Altars with the words, ‘An aulter was 
neuer commaunded to be made, but only to God,’ 
and ended with, ‘So we have no aulter but Christ.’ 
Taverner begins, ‘An aulter was commaunded to 
be made to God,’ and leaves out the eonelnding 
sentence. Under ‘Purgatorye’ Matthew wrote, 
‘Tle then that wyl pourge hys synnes through fyer 
or by any other meanes then by the passyon of 
Christ, denyeth hys sayd passyon . . . and shal he 
ereuously punyshed, beeause he hath despysed so 
vreate a grace. Taverner umits the section alto- 
eether. The last chapter of Acts ends on leat 
liiii; Romans begins on Ixi. The inference natu- 
rally is that an intermediate sheet of six leaves 
had been meant to contain Tindale’s Prologue to 
Romans, but had been eaneelled. 

A tew examples will indieate the nature of the 
changes made in rendering. It will be seen that 
they are chiefly due to («) the seeking after a 
plainer, more idiomatic rendering, (4) the in- 
fluence of the Vulgate, (¢c) a better knowledge of 
Greek. 


* Examples will be found in Westcott, pp. 182, 183; Monlton, 
. 129, 130. 
; iv We quote from the cepy numbered 4. ¢. 5 inthe Brit. Mus 
Librwy luis impsimalkfaliv ; size of leaf, 11) x74 inches. 
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(a) Ga 21 with all theyr furnitare (Matthew ‘npparell’ AY 
“host’): Nu 2455 nevertheless (M. ‘neuerthelater'): Is 24 in the 
fast dayves (M. ‘in processe af tyine ‘); Mt 2!0 was very wrothe 
QM. Sexeeding wrathe'); Mt 5) (and elsewhere) porsae for 
“pemceute*; Mt 5“ under anthority (M. ‘euliject to the autho- 
rvtye of unother’); Lk 24 wente up for ‘ascended '; Ac 37 anone 
(M.S imanedinately *). 

(4) Gn 43 a qnantitie of bawlme (M. ‘a curtesye bawhne,’ 
Vale. modictrm resin): Gn 495 they threw down the walls of 
the vity (M. ‘they haughed an ox,’ Valy. suJuderunt muri); 
1K 2121 inelose and furthest (M. ‘prisoned and forsaken,’ Vualg. 
taclneinn et cltimeamn). 

tc) Lk 13" 9 and if it beare frute, well and goed, if not, &e. 
(M. ‘to se whether it will beare frate, and yf it beare not,’ &e.); 
lio $29 vreature (M. ‘erentures'); Mk 147 for ve Aare poore with 
you alwaves (Tind. ‘shall have’), 

His acquaintance with the Greck artiete does not, however, 
gave him from such aversights as @ pinnacle (Mt 45), @ candle- 
stick (514), a prophet (Jn 74), ean faith saue him? (Ja 2/4). In 
Jn 74 yndonhtedly* is not an improvement on the cartier ‘of 
atemath” Dore (Old Bibles, p. 148) asserts that the translation 
of 3 Esdras, at least in part, is original, Bat, so far as the present 
Writer has examined it, it agrees with the one in Matthew. 


Richard Taverner was a client and pensioner of 
Cromwell, who in 1536 appointed him clerk of the 
Privy Seal. The fall of his patron in 1540 put a 
stop to his literary work, and made his position 


unsafe, For a time he was committed to the 
Yower. He succeeded, however, in regaining the 


royal favour, and under Mdward vi., in 1552, 
received a general licence to preach, though a 
layman. Ile died in 1575.* 

The Great Bible. Before the exeeution of 
Cromwell, on July 28th, 1540, that statesman had 
just time toe see bronglit to a successful issue one 
great scheme on whieh he had set his heart. This 
was the produetion of an amended version of the 

Mhle in English. Circumstanees seemed to favour 
Cromwell's project. Coverdale, on whom hie ehietly 
relied for an improved translation, was in Paris, 
where, in 1538, he liad brought ont an edition of 
the New Testament in Latin and English, printed 
by Negnault. Paper and printing were both better 
at that time in Paris than in London. Francis 1., 
so long as his relations with Henry kept good, was 
willing, upon certain conditions, to sanction the 
work of Coverdale and Grafton and the Freneh 
ea Reenanlt.¢ No private opinions were to 
w introduced. ‘The work was to be ‘eitra nilas 
privatas aut iligittimas opiniones.’ donner, 
shortly to be made Bishop of Hereford, was trans- 
ferred from the court of the emperor to that of 
Yrancis, and charged ‘to aid and assist the doers 
thereof in all their reasonable suits.’ So far, at 
least, he seems to have regarded the translating ef 
the Bible without disfavour, lor a time, there- 
fore, matters went smoothly. But in Deeember 
15388 the French king inclining more and nore to 
the side of the emperor, the Inquisition was allowed 
to interpose, and the printers and others envaved 
in the enterprise had to tlee for their lives. Aceord- 
ing to Gratton’s own statement (d4redgement of 
the Chronicles, ete, 1564, sub anno 29 Hen. VAL), 
eighty Hnished eopies were ‘seased and made con- 
fiscat.’ If this was so, uo copy of the eighty, 
which would have Paris as the place of publication, 
appears to have escaped destruction, loxe is the 
authority for a story that ‘four great dry vats 
full’ of the printed sheets were rescued Irom a 
haberdasher, who had purchased them ‘to lay caps 
in.’ But Kingdon (p. 63) discredits the statement, 
on the ground that the materials seized, for the 
restitution of which Cromwell and Bonner were 
making constant efforts, would be in the custody 
of the university. However this may be, Cromwell 
suevecded in getting most of the plant transferred 
to London, and there, from the press of Nichard 

* See art. by A. F. Pollard in Diet. of Nat. Biography, 

¢ The roval permission, along with many interesting letters 
from Coverdale and Grafton, is given in facsimile in J. A, 


Ringdon's fnetdents in the Lives of Thomas Poyntz aad 
dicchard Grafton, privately printed, sda. See glsg the corge- 


epondence in Pettisrew's Bibliotheca Smeg guy ISB pent, | 
? ‘ tgr esa’ ae 
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Grafton and Edward Wlitehureh, newly housed 
inthe vacated p ecinet of the Gray Vriars, appeared, 
in April 1539, the first edition of the Uireat Bible, 
The name ‘Great Bible,’ as being ‘of the greatest 
volume? (both terms being used by Grafton him- 
self), is a convenient one by which to denote the 
seven editions of this work issued during the years 
1539-41. Ot these the second and subsequent ones 
had a preface hy Cranmer, and the name ‘ Cranmer’s 
ible * may be properly applied to them. But it 
is not correct to use it, as is often done, of the first 
edition as well, in the preparation of which the 
arehbishop had no direct share. The dates of the 
seven are as follows :—(i.) April 1539; (ii.) April 
15403 (i1i.) duly 1540; (ive) rendy in’ November 
1510, but kept back till the fullowing year, on 
account of the fall of Cromwell in July 1540; (v.) 
May 1541; (vi.) November 1541; (vii.) December 
14t. Fhough no two issnes are identical, the 
family likeness is so strong that it will suthce to 
doscribe the first, and to indicate brietly the 
features by which later ones may be identified. 
The title of (i.) is:* ‘The Bible in | Englyshe, 
that is tosaye, the con tent of all the holy scrypture, 
bothe | of y® olde and newe testament, truly | 
translated after the veryte of the | Hebrne and 
(ireke textes, by y° dy lygent studye of dyucrse 
excellent learned men, expert in the forsayde | 
tonges. @ Prynted by Richard Grafton & | Edward 
Whitchurch. | Cum) prinilegio ad imprimen dum 
solum | 1539.’ This title, in black ea rec letters, 
is surrounded by a singularly spirited woodcut, 
bearing no artist’s name or mark, but econnuonly 
believed to be by Holbein. In the centre at the 
top, a king, lis crown Jaid aside, is prostrate on 
the ground before a figure of the Saviour appearing 
in the clouds. Lower down the eentral line, the 
same king, seated on lis throne, and now easily 
recognizable as Tlenry VIL, is giving a clasped 
volume lettered verbum Dect to a group of ecclesi- 
astics on his right, headed by Cranmer, and to a 
corresponding group of lay nobles and others on 
his lett, headed by Cromwell, Beneath, on the 
dexter side, a preacher, not unlike Colet (who, 
however, had been dead twenty years), is address- 
ing a mixed multitude on the words of 1 Ti 2). 
Labels, with suitable inseriptions in Latin, issue 
from the months of the chief characters. Some 
little boys, too young to have learned Latin, ery 
‘God save the king’ in English.t Five more 
leaves of preliminary matter follow, containing 
(1) ‘The Kalender,’ ending with ‘an Almanach for 
XIX years’; (2) ‘An exhortacyon to the studye’ 
--. 3 (3) ¢The sunnne and content of all the holy 
seripture’ .. .; (4) ‘A prologue’... .; (6) ‘A 
deseripeyon and snecesse of the kynges of Jnda’ 
.. .2 (0) * With what indgement the bokes of the 
Olile Testament are to be red? Genesis begins on 
the seventh leaf, marked ‘fo. 12 It is) worth 
while to give some extracts from the Prologue, 
‘expressynyge What is meant by certayn signes and 
tokens that we lave set in the Byble. First, 
where as often tymes ye shall fynde a small letter 
in the texte, it sygnifyeth that so moche as is in 
the small lettre doth abounde and is more in the 
eomnion translaeyon in Latin, then is found> ether 
in the Hebrue or in the Greke. Morcouer, 
where as ye fynde this hgnre of it betokeneth a 
dyuersyte and diflerence of readynge hetwene the 
Hebrnes and the Chaldees in the same place. A 
We haue also (as ye maye se) added many handes 
both in the mergent of thys volume and also in the 
* The copy used is that marked C. 18. d. lin the Library of 
the British Museum. Ut is a singularly fine copy, the leaves 
measuring 15 + 1dinches. ASumptuous copy on vellum, meant 
for Cromwell himscif, is in the Library of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. In this the title is somewhat abridged, 


ft A ful) deseription of the sxondent is given in Moulton 
‘pe 158, Tunyranpet ary Atrandore, ip 4, 205. i : 
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text, vpon the which w® purposed to haue made in 
the ende of the Byble (in a table by themselues) 
certen godly annotacions: but for so moeh as yet 
there hath not bene sotlyeient tyme minystred to 
the Kynees moost honorable eouneell for the ouer- 
syght and eorreecyon of the sayde annotacyons, 
we wyll therfore omyt them, ty! their more con- 
uenient leysour. . . . God saue the Kynge.’ The 
eolophon is: ‘The ende of the new ‘T'estamét : | 
and of the whole Byble, tlynisshed in Apryll, | Anno 
M.CCCCC.XXXIX.* | A Dio faetii est istuil.’ 

Peculiarities by which the various issues of the ‘Great Bible’ 
may he distinguished one from another have been minutely 
tabulated by Fry (Desertption of the Great Bible, fol, 1865). 
The first three editions alone have the 3a as a reference for 
Coverdale’s iotended ‘annotacyons,' the ‘connenient leysour’ 
for which never came. The same three editions also are the 
only ones which present Croniwell's coat of arms, in Holhbein’s 
woodcut, unerased. After his attainder and execution, July 
23th, 1540, the circle containing his arms is left blank. 
Cranmer’s Prologue, as was said, is prefixed to the second and 
following editions. In it he distinguishes two classes of people : 
some being too slow, and neediny the spur; others too quick, 
and needing the bridle. ‘In the former sorte be all they that 
refuse to read the scripture in the vulgar tongue. ... In the 
latter sorte be they which by their inordinate reading, vndiscrete 
speaking, contentions disputing, or otherwyse by their licentions 
living, slaunder and hynder the worde of God. ...’ The 
Introduction to the Apocryphal Books, for which, however, 
Crammer is not in the first instance responsible, has a curiously 
confused account of the term ‘ Tagiographa,' by which for some 
reason they are described :—' because they were wont to be 
reale, not openly and in comen, but as it were in secret and 
aparte.” The mistake was repeated in the editions of April and 
July 1540, and of May and Deceinber 1541. In the fourth of the 
seven, the first which shows Cromwell's arms erased, the title 
presents, by way of compensation, the names of Cuthbert 
{Tunstall], Bishop of Durham, and Nicholas [Ileath}, Bishop of 
Rochester, as those by whom: the work was ‘ouersene.’ In the 
title to this edition, also, the king is styled ‘supreme heade of 
this his churche and Realme of Englande.’ 

Who were the ‘dyuerse exeellent earned men,’ 
expert in Hebrew and Greek, who helped Cover- 
dale, we are not informed. But traces of their 
work may perhaps be seen in the translation of 
musieal terms in the Psalins, and in the retention 
of the Hebrew titles of some of the bouks of the 
OT. Thus the first book is described as ‘ called in 
the hebrue Bereschith, and in the latyn Genesis.’ 

lf we take it for vranted that Coverdale was the 
working editor of the Great Bible, we shall be 
prepared to tind that he reproduces in it very 
much of lis own earlier version of 1535, as well as 
of what had heen incorporated with Tindale’s work 
in ‘Matthew's’ Bible of 1537. But in the OT 
there is evidence that this reproduction was care- 
fully revised by the help of an edition of the 
Hebrew text, published at Basle in 1534-35, with 
a new Latin rendering by Sebastian Miinster. 
‘Thus,’ Westcott goes so far as to say (/fist. p. 
187), ‘Coverdale fonnd an obvious method to 
follow. Ie revised the text of Matthew, which 
was laid down as the basis, by the help of Miinster. 
The result was the Great Bible.’ This is too un- 
qualified a statement. For instance, in the open- 
ing chapters of Genesis, a book the version of which 
in Matthew's Bible was by Tindale, we find not a 
few examples of Coverdale’s own rendering in 1535 
being preferred, or of a fresh rendering being nade. 
A very few specimens must sutlice — 


*Then of the euening and the morning was made one day’ 
(C.); ‘ And the evening... one day’ (G. B.), ‘And so of the 

.» Was made the fyrst daye’(T.)7 Et fuit uespera . . . dies 
unus‘ (Munster). ‘Factumaue est... dies unus’ (Vule.). 

‘And God set them in the fyrmament’(C. and G. B.); ' put 
them '(T.). 

‘And all the Annst of them’ (C. and G. B.); ‘apparell’ (T.). 
The Vule. here has ornatus, Munster exercitus. 

‘The Lorde God shone man, enen of the mozlde of the erth’ 
(C. and T.); . .. ‘of the dust from of the grounde’*(G. B.). 


* Kingdon (Grafton, p. 63), following mn this Strvpe’s Cranmer, 
.p. 120, endeavours to show that the inipression of 2000 cupics, 
seized in Paris, was dfended to appear in April 1539, and dated 
accordingly ; bnft that, when the embargo was removed, and. 
the copies got over to Londopy they Were nop-actbally spuby, 
lished there till 1540. i é 


‘In Eden towarde ye east ‘(C.); ‘from the begynnynge '(T.); 
‘eastward from Eden’ (G. B.) The Vulgate, followed hy T., 
has @ principio ; Munster ab oriente. 

The version of Isaiah in Matthew is hy Coverdale. But that 
this was diligently revised for the Great Bible, a few examples 
from the first two chapters will show— 

* An oxe knoweth his LorDE’ (M.); ‘The oxe hath knowne his 
owner’ (G. B.). 

‘Like a watchouse in tyme of warre’ (M.); ‘lyke a beseged 
cytie' (G. B.). 

( ‘Ye tyrauntes of Sodoma’ (M.); ‘ya Lordes of Sodoma’ 
G. B.). 

‘Cease from doinge of evell & violence’ (M.); ‘& violence’ 
omitted (G. B.). : 

‘Leade’ (M_); ‘tynne‘(G. B.). 

‘Al heithen shal prease vnto him’ (M.); ‘all nacyons’ 
(G. B)). 

‘So that they shal breake ... to make... & sawes therof’ 
QL); ‘They shall breake theyr swerdes also in to mattockes 
-.. to make sythes’ (G. B.). 

In the NT the relation of the version found in 
the Great ible of 1539 to those of Tindale (1534) 
and Coverdale (1535) may be conveniently traced 
by the paratle! passages from St. Matthew, 52 
in number, set down by Westeott (jy. 174-176), 
for the purpose of comparing the two latter. If 
the Great Bible be compared with these it will be 
found to agree with Tindale in 5 places, with 
Coverdale in 33, and to ditter from both (though on 
the whole nearer to Coverdale) in the remaining 14. 

As revards the relation of the text fonnd in the 
Great Bible of April 1539 to that of the sueceeding 
editions, Westcott has shown, by a full induetion 
of passages, that while in the OT there is little 
ehange in the versions of the Pentateuch and the 
earlier historical books, a eareful revision of the 
Havio¢rapha and the Reape weal books is apparent 
in the issue of Apri] 1540. The anthority most 
relied on for the ehanges thus made is Minster. 
A eurious circumstanee pointed ont by Westcott 
is the fact that, instead of the alterations heing 
progressive, the text of Nov. 1540 shuws a ten- 
dency to recur to that of April 1539; so that 
practically two groups or reeensions may be reeog- 
nized: —(1) April. 1539, Nov. 1540, M ay 1541, Nov. 
1541; (2) April 1540, July 1540.) In the NT 
Erasmins ocenpies the position whieh Miinster has 
done in the OF, A single example will show the 
deference paid to Erasmus — 

Ja 113 ‘Dens enim intentator malorum est: ipse autem 

neminem temptat’ (Vulg.). 

*For Gode cannot temte vnto enyll, because he 
tempteth no man’ (G. B., Apr. 1539). 

*Nam Dens nt malis tentari non potest, ita nec tpse 
quemquaim tentat ’ (Eras. ). 

© For as (i0d cannot be tempted with euyll, so neither 
he hiniself tenspteth any man’ (G. B., May, Nov. 
1540). 


In the Preface to the Book of Common Prayer it 
is noted that ‘the Psalter followeth ... the trans- 
lation of the great English bible, set forth and 
used in the time of King Henry the Eighth and 
Edward the Sixth.’ This arranvement, which was 
unavoidable in 1549, was left unaltered in 1662, 
the rhythm of Coverdale’s version, and its greater 
litness for singing, having in the meantime en- 
deared it to the people. The present text of the 
Pr. Bk. Psalter does not, however, represent the 
text of any edition of the Great Bible exactly, and 
it contains some misprints (e.g. ‘sight’ for ‘light’ 
in Ps 38"). See Prefaee to Driver's Pur. Psalter, 
and esp. the elaborate collation in M‘Garvey’s 
Liturgue Americune (1895), pp. 1*-51*. 

Though Bishops Tunstall and Heath had allowed 
their names to stand on the title-pages of several 
editions of the Great Bible, and Bonner, after the 
royal proclamation of 1540, had duly caused six 
copies of the Bible to he set up for public reading 
in St. Paul's, it is plain that the Episcopal bench 
venerally were only half-hearted as yet in the 
work of translating the Seriptures into English, 
‘A. motion was prought forward in Convocation, in 
1542,for ‘undertaking a fresh version, but was 
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shelved by Gardiner, who stipulated for the trans- 
literation, not translation, of many words of the 
original, such as ecclesia, paoutentia, pascha, ciz- 
ani, didrachna; including even some of which 
the meaning was obvious, as simplex, dignus, 
oriens. To have constructed a version on these 
wrinciples wonld have been to anticipate the worst 
nites of the Rheims and Douai translations. 


v. PURITAN. — Meantime, however, while thie 
bishops at home were hesitating, the work of a 
new version, or rather of a vigilant revision of 
existing ones, was being actively carried on 
abroad. The result was the Genevaa Bible.* 

When, on the accession of Mary ‘Tudor, in 1553, 
the leaders of the Reforming party sunght safety 
oa the Continent, Frankfort became for a time a 
centre tor the refugees. But when dissensions on 
the subject of the English Liturgy broke out 
between the moderate section, headed by Cox, 
afterwards dena of Durham, and the more violent 
Spirits, who followed Jolin Knox, the latter with- 
drew to Geneva. Among them was William Whit- 
tingham, a native of Chester, who in 1545 hnd 
heen made Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford, and 
Senior Student of Christ Churel in) 15t7.¢ Ta 
1557 he published anonymously at Geneva a new 
version in Kalish of the NT in small Svo, bearing 
date ‘This x of June.” ‘This was a prelude to a 
greater work, aa English version of the whole 
Bible, on which some of the exiles were engaged. 
The news of queen Mary's death, in 1558, drew 
most of these back to England ; but Whittingham 
remained at his post, to finish the work, and with 
him, as Anthony 2 Wood tells us, there remained 
‘one or two more. These ‘one or two’ were 
Rental Anthony Gilby, of Christ’s Coall., Cam- 
midee, who afterwards beeame rector of Ashby-de- 
la-Zouche ; ‘a fast and furious stickler augcainst 
Church discipline,’ as he is ealled hy Fuller, but a 
good scholar; aad Thomas Sampson. Sai pson 
had entered Pembroke Mall, Cumbridge, but ap- 
rently had not taken any degree. After re- 
fap the bishopric of Norwich in 1560, he was 
made dean of Christ Church, Oxford, in 1351. 
Beza vives him the character of being of ‘an ex- 
ceedingly restless disposition.’ 

*y the labours of these nien, and of others whose 
names lave not eome down to ns, there was issued 
from the press of ‘Rovland’ Hall, at Geneva, in 
1560, an English Bible, commonly ealted, from its 
place of publication, the Genevan, which was des- 
tined to attain lasting popularity. Its title was : 
‘The Bible | and | Hoty Scriptvres | eoateyned in | 
the Olde and Newe | Testaments. | Translated accor| 
ding to the Ebrue and tireke, and conferred With 
J the best translations in diners langaves. | With 
moste profitable annotajtions vpon all the lard 
places, and other things of great | importance as 
muly appeare in the Epistle to the Reader.’ Below 
is a woodeut of the Israclites crossing the Red 
Sea, bordered by texts in small italie character. 
Qn the reverse of the title is a Hist of the hooks of 
the Bible, including the Apocrypha (ending with 
2 Mae.). Leaves ii and tii are oceupied by a 
Dedication to ‘the moste vertvons and noble 
Qveae Elizabeth,’ from her ‘humble subjects of 
the Fuglish Churche at Geneva.’ iili 
on both sides with an Address ‘to ovr Beloved in 
the Lord, the Brethren of Kogland, Seotland, 
Treland, Xe.,’ dated ‘trom Genena, 10 April, 1500. 
The regular foliation begins on the fifth leaf, and 


* A series of useful articles on this subject, by N. Pocock, will 
he found in vols, ii, and iii. of the Brhti sritpher, USS2-88, See 
alscan essay on ‘The English Bible from Henry vii, to James te 
by H.W. Hoare, in Phe Nineteenth Century for April loo. 

af} He is said to have been Calsin's broker in lan, > but this js 
disputed by A. F. Pollard in his art. on 


i 
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ends with the close of the Apocrypha on f. 474. 
The NY begins with fresh foliation, and ends on 
f. 122, being followed by 12 unnumbered leaves, 
containing proper names, with interpretation, and 
chronological tables. A> map, folded into two 
leaves, is placed next after the title of the NT. 

If we inguire into the causes which made the 
Geaevan Bible so long a favourite one (Hoare 
estimates that 160 editions of it appeared between 
1560 and the outbreak of the Civil War in Eng- 
lund), they are not far to seek. The mere shiape 
and size of the volume as it first appeared, a 
handy 4to,* was a recommendation as compared 


with the ponderous folios of the tireat, or the 
Bishops’, Bible, Ite was printed throughout. in 


Noman and italie, not Gothie, letter. [It adopted 
the division into verses, lirst iatroduced by Stephen 
in 1501, and followed by Whittingham in his NT 
of 1557. It retained the marginal notes, Calvinist 
in tone, but generally free from offensive asperity, 
of the NT ot 1557, with the addition of similar 
notes for the OT,—the Apocrypha being but slen- 
derly furnished with them. lt indicated by marks 
of accent the pronunciation of proper names. It 
had woodents,t aad convenient maps and tables. 
The version of the OT is substantially Tindale’s ; 
that of the NT Whittingham's; but both are 
vigilantly revised. A comparison of the Geaevan 
version of a passage from Ac 27-28! with that 
of Whittingham, and with that of the Bishops’ 
Bible in 1568, will suflice to show this — 
qw. 
Ac 2713 ~G. 


(B. 
Ww. 


lowsed nearer (apart Zeger), 

losed nearer, 

loose: unto Asson. 

there arose agaynst Candie, a stormye wynd out 
of the northeast (xar’ airrs). 


ys JG. there arose by tt a stormie winde called Euro- 
: elydon. 
B. there arose against their purpose a flawe of winde 
out of the northeast, 
W. and draue wyth the wether (igspcus0e). 
v.18 4G. and were caryed away. 
Lb. and were drywen with the weather. 
W. and we were carved beneth a litle yle. . . tocome 
by the boat (rus exe os), 
v.16 - G. and we ra ender a litle yle . . . to get the boat. 
Nee hut we were caryed into an He... to came by @ 
boat. 
W. endergirding the shyp ... they let slip the 
v.17 vessel (ro rxsves), 
: G. vndergirding the ship... the vessel. 
B. and mare fast the shippe . . . @ vessel. 
fr and to haue gayned this iniurie and losse (x¢p- 
dros). 
G. so shulde ye haue gained this hurt and Iosse 


y.2) (#haue saued the lasse by auoiding the danyer— 
mary. aote), 
neither to haue brought vnto vs this harme anil 
\ losse. 
. Were caried to and froin the Adriatical sea (312 24;0- 
fh ive), 
were caryed to & fro in the Adriatical sea. 
. Were saylyng in Adria. 
r. they committed the shiz (italics) (siws), 
r they committed the ship (italics). 
they committed themselues (smaller type). 
. Bhould slie away. 
shulde flee away. 
should rine away, 
*. on broken peces (both words in italics) Ci suas 
tar avo, x.7.4.)... that they care all swse. 
on certetne pieces (pieces in italics)... yt thei 
came all safe, 
on broken peeces . . . that they escaped all. 
y. the Barbarians... the showre which appeared (z69 
UITOY Ten istorwTe). 
the Barbarians .. . the present shorere, 
ye atrauopers .. . the present rayie. 
r,t frwe stiekes, 
a nombey of stickes (ssvyavwy t1 -7A7, Vor). 
a hondel! of stiekes. 
". the wornte (v0 Uz 2.07). 
the worme. 
the beast, 


* The size of page in the copy before the present writer 
(Brit) Mus. ©, 17. bb. Ss) is OF by €3 inches, 

f Some ot these are said to he from the French Bible of A. 
Pavodgap published at Gepeva carlier in the same \¢ar. 
AV Bish pchagniryunnyely gn AsShcludedl in Buyster’s Bnglish 
ca pled fra whith wea hace Ye 
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A few peculiarities of spelling may be notieed. 
The desire to economize space, as shown in the 
frequent contractions, even of short words like 
‘ma’ (man), tra’ (ran), has led to the reduction 
ot double consonants and diphthongs—in many 
instances, to single letters. ‘hus we tind ‘delt,’ 
‘hel,’ ‘ wildernes,’ ‘ confunded,’ ‘ thoght,’ and many 
more of a like kind. 

A 4to edition of the Genevan Bible, printed at 
Geneva in 1570, by John Crispin, professes to be 
the second edition; but Pocoek has shown that 
this title really belongs to one issued at Geneva in 
folio without any printer’s name, the OT being 
dated 1562 and the NT 1561. The tirst edition 
paune ned in England was one in small folio, with 
toman type, issued in 1576 by Richard Barkar (se). 
An ediGion of the metrical version of the Psalms by 
Sternhold and Hopkins was prepared for binding up 
along with this. Later on, in 1578, we tind the Book 
of Common Vrayer, somewhat garbled, printed in 
the same volume with the Genevan Bible. 

No other change need be nuticed, except the 
partial displacement of the Genevan NT by a fresh 
version, made in 1576, by Laurence Tomson, a 
private seeretary of Sir Franeis Walsingham. 
Tomson closely tollowed Beza, putting ‘ that’ for 
the awe by which Beza had rendered the Greek 
article. Thus, in Jn 1’, we have ‘that Word’ for 
‘the Word.’ Tomson’s notes were more pro- 
nouncedly Calvinistic than before. His NT was 
often hound up with the Genevan OT, and, as a 
separate book, is said to have been preferred to 
the other. 


vi, ELIZABETHAN.—The Bishops’ Bible.—It was 
not to be expected that the Elizabethan bishops 
should a in the popularity of the Genevan 
version, Its Calvinism, it we may judge from 
Whitgift’s example later on, might have been 
tolerated hy them, but not its hostility to their 
ottice. Accordingly, a move was made by Arch- 
bishop Parker for a new translation, or rather for 
a fresh revision of that contained in the Great 
Bible. The steps taken ean be followed, with fair 
certainty, in the Parker Correspondence. There is 
extant a letter, dated Nov. 26, addressed by the 
archbishop to Sir William Cecil. This is referred, 
in the Calendar of State Papers, to the year 1566. 
Dut if, as Pocock suggests, it should be placed a 
year earlier, it would present to us one of the first 
acts in the proceedings. For in this letter the 
archbishop not only acquaints Ceeil with his plans, 
but asks the busy statesman (out of compliment, 
we may well suppose) to undertake some portion of 
the translation. The general principle on which 
the work was to be earried out, was for eertain 
books to be assigned to individual bishops, or other 
biblical scholars, who should work on the text of 
the Great Dible as their basis, and transmit their 
portions, when finished, to the primate, for his 
final revision. 

The defects of sueh a scheme were obvious. 
There was no meeting together for the disenssion 
of various renderings, No provision was made to 
secure uniformity of style. The final revision tu 
be expected from one with so much business on 
hand as Archbishop Parker, one not specially dis- 
tinguished asa seholar, and one who hall, moreover, 
reserved certain books as his own particular share, 
was not likely to be thorough, even if deputed 
in part to other learned men. Accordingly, we 
are not surprised to lind traces of haste, if not of 
negligence, in the work. Thus the revision of 
Kings and Chronicles was despatched by Bishop 
Sandys in abont seven weeks. As an incentive to 
liligence, the initials of each eontributor were to 
be printed at the end of the books undertaken by, 
him. Comparing these with alist Sent by Parker 


eee eee eee ce 


to Cecil, Oct. Sth, 1568,* we can identify nearly 
all the workers with fair certainty. 


According to this list, the archbishop himself undertook, 
besides Vretaces and other introductory matter, Genesis, Exu- 
dus, Matthew, Mark, and 2 Cor.-Hebrews inclusive. Andrew 
Pierson, prebendary of Canterbury (a conjectural expansion, 
supported hy the initials A. P. C., of the single word ‘Cantu- 
are"), had Leviticus, Numhers, Job, and Proverbs, The Bishop 
of Exeter (Wm. Alley) had Deuteronomy. The Bishop of St. 
Davids (Rd. Davies) had Joshua-2 Kings.t The Bishop of 
Worcester (Edwyn Sandys) had 3 and 4 Kings and Chronicles. 
Andrew Perne, Master of Peterhouse and Dean of Ely (a con- 
jectural inference, like the former, by help of the initials A. P. 
E., fron: ‘Cantabrigie'), had Ecclesiastes and Canticles. The 
Lishop of Norwich (John Parkhurst) shared the Apocryphal 
hooks with the Bishop of Chichester (Win. Barlow). The Bishop 
of Winchester (Rt. Horne) bad Isaiah-Lamentations ; the Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry (I. Bentham) taking the rest of the 
Greater Prophets. The Minor Prophets fell to the Bishop of 
London (Edinund Grindal). The Bishop of Peterborough (Ed. 
Scambler) took Luke and John; the Bishop of Ely (R. Cox) 
Acts and Romans; the Dean of Westniiuster (Gabrie] Goodman) 
1 Corinthians; and the Bishop of Lincoln (N. Bullingham) the 
Genera] Epistles and the Revelation. 

It will be noticed that Parker's list omits the Book of Psalms. 
The initials appended to this book in the Bible itself are T. B., 
supposed hy Strype to designate Thomas Becon, formerly one 
of Cranmer’s chaplains, afterwards a prebendary of Canterbury. 
The Psalms had in fact been originally assigned to Edmund 
Geste, Bishop of Rochester; and if the revised rendering had 
been made by him on the principles he does not scernple to 
avow,? the work might well need to be sent on to some other 
scholar for correction. A ditticulty is also caused by the tact 
that the initials at the end of Daniel, T. C. L., do not appear to 
correspond with the ‘1. Lich, and Covent.’ of the list. But the 
explanation of Burnet is a plausible one, that Thomas Bentham, 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry (1560-1580), is meant in both 
cases, the confnsion of I and T. heing easy; and that he was 
accustomed to sign himself ‘Covent. and Lich.,’ reversing the 
usnal order. 


By these nnited efforts there was prodneed, in 
1568, from the press of Richard Jugge, dwelling 
in St. Paul's Churehyard, what well deserved the 
designation by which it was often known, ‘the 
Bible of largest volnme.’§ The title-page is 
chietly oeeupied by an ornamental border, having 
within it, on an oblong Jabel at the top, ‘The 
hole Bible, || and in the centre, within an oval, a 
portrait of queen Elizabeth: above it, the royal 
arnis ; beneath, in three lines, the text Von sine 
pudet . .. eredenti fron Ro VS The next three 
leaves have ‘A Preface into the Bible folowynge,’ 
by Archbishop Parker. The Hfth, sixth, and part 
ol the seventh leaves are taken up with Cranmer’s 
‘prologue or preface.’ Other preliminary matter 
follows, extending tu the twenty-sixth leat, Genesis 
beginning on the twenty-seventh. One interesting 
point among the subjects treated of in the Intro- 
duction, peeulinr, we believe, to this Bible, is the 
caution to ministers against heedlessly reading 
aloud words or phrases which might sound objec- 
tionable. Certain ‘semy eircles’ are used as marks 
to denote what ‘may be left vnread in the publique 
reading to the people." This sernpulonsness, 
which would have satistied Selden, might well have 
been extended to the designs used for initial Jet- 
ters; some of which (notably that at the becinning 
of Hebrews m the ed. of 1572) wonld be more 
appropriate for an edition of Ovid's Metamorphoses 
than tor an English Bible. Besides the copperplate 
engraving of Elizabeth already mentioned, there 
is one of the Earl of Leicester at the beginning of 
Joshua, and another of Sir Win. Ceeil (to represent 
king David ?) at the beginning of the Bk. of Psalms. 


* Printed in the Correspondence of Archbishop Parker (Parker 
Society), pp. 335, 336. 

t That is, 2 Samuel. ; 

t ‘Where in the New Testament,’ he writes to the archbishop, 
‘one piece of a Psalm is reported, I translate it in the Psalm 
according to the translation thereof in the New Testament, for 
the avoiding of the offence that may arise to the people upon 
diverse translations,'—Parker Corresp. p. 250. 

§ ln the copy before the present writer (Brit. Mus. 1. e. 2) the 
size of page is 154 by 103 inches. . 

Some copies have the additional words: ‘conteyning the 
olde Testament and the newe.’ 
| “_The noteix ou” bhesfifteenth leaf, signed “ 1, next after the 
list of‘ faultes*?sca ped.’ 
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The ‘other perusal,’ of whieh Parker liad assured | lately printed at London.’ A lke injunction was 
daid upon cathedrals; and, fas far as it eould be 


Cecil that the travail of the Revisers would have 
the benefit, showed itself in an amended edition, 
published by Jdugee, in 4to, the following year, 
with the brief tatte, ‘The holi Bible’ But only 
necligent use had been made of the eriticisnis 
called forth. Some interesting specimens of these, 
by a schoolmaster named Laurence, have been 
fortunately preserved by Strype,* and the way in 
whieh they were incorporated in’ the edition of 
1569 shows strikingly the want of care exercised, 
Two examples must suflive, In Mt 28! the tra- 
ditional rendering of duepixzvovs, namely ‘harmless,’ 
had been retained.  Laurenee pointed out that 
‘careless’ (in the sense of securus) was rather the 
word, But he nist have been surprised to find 
himself taken so literally that in 1509 the render- 
ing appeared, ‘We willimake you enareless.’ Again, 
in Mt 22 the Revisers, following the Great Bible 
in preference to the Genevian, had rendered xara- 
oxwuev ‘let us enjoy instead of ‘let us take’ (RY). 
Liamrence found fault with this, on the gronnd that 
the original siguified ‘Iet us take possession or 
seysyn (selzin) upon.’ In the edition of 1569, and 
in every subsequent one, this appeared as ‘let us 
season upon his inheritance’ (‘sease on’ in AV of 
1611).+ 

The most singular part of the matter is that, 
while corrections (of whatever value) were freely 
admitted into the seeond edition of 1569, the third 
of 1572 went back in many particulars to the lirst. 
A few examples will make this clear. For brevity, 
the editions may be denoted by A, B, C. 

In Gn 3624in A Anah jsa woman: ‘she fedde'; in B, correctly, 
aman: the feide s’ © yoes back to ‘she.=tn Jy 51 A reads, 
‘ye that dwell by Middin' (RV ‘that sit oa mch carpets’); 
Bye that svt yppermoste in iudgment’; C goes back to A.— 
In Mt 189 A has * by the yyft that [is offered} of ime, thou shalt 
be helped’; B ‘what pift socacr shold haue come of me’; 
C agrees with AowlIn Lk 2? A has ‘and this first taxing was 
tnade'; B ‘this taxing was the first and executed when,’ ete. ; 
C yous back to Av~fo Ac 1! A and C have ‘O Theophilus’ ; 
B ‘deare Theophilus.“ In Ac 74 A and C have ‘f hane secne, | 
hane scene’; BSL haue perfectly sene.'—In 1 Ti 12 A has ‘a 
natural sonne’; 1 ‘his naturall sonne'; C goes back to A. 

The edition of 1572, moreover, exhibited two 
versions of the Psalins in parallel columns: that of 
the Nevisers themselves, and that from the Great 

stble. = Many subsequent editions appeared. Dore 
(Qld) Bibles, p. 259) enumerates nineteen in all, 
from 1558 to 1606 inclusive; Pocock seventeen, 
speaking donbtfully also of one of these, as never 
seen by him, an allezed folio of 1606. The British 
Museum Catalogue does not show this Jast, nor yet 
an &vo (included by Dore) of 1577. 

The Bishops’ Bible appears never to have received 
the-royal sanction. Varker, indeed, in his letter 
of Oct. Sth, 1508, before quoted, tricd to procure, 
through Sir Win. Cecil, such a mark of recognition. 
‘The printer,’ he writes, ‘hath honestly dane his 


diligence, Hf your honour would obtain of the 
Queen's Highness that this edition might be 


heensed and only commended in public reading in 
churches, to draw to one uniformity, it were no 
great cost to the most parishes, and a relief to lim 
for his great charges simstained.” But, so far as is 
known, the application was unsuecessful, Accord 
ingly, the claim to be ‘set foorth by anethoritee,’ 
innde by the editions of 1574 and 1575, inust be 
referred to the sanction of Convovation, piven 
in 1571. The Constitutions and Canons Evelcsics- 
ficad of that year expressly ordain that ‘every 
archbishop and bishop should have at his house 
a copy of the holy Bible of the largest velume as 


* Life of Parker, ed. 1821, vol. iii. p. 258. ft has beeo con- 
Jectured, with much probability, that the Laurence in ques- 


lion,’ a Inanin those times of great tame for his knowledec in | 
the Greek,’ was Thomas Luwrence, appointed head-master of | 


Shrewsbury in lites. 
t See Povock’s art. in the Bibliegrapha, 


Vole pe May where 
More eruiples are piven, ZieT a 


| 


conveniently doue,’ upon all churches.” 

vii, ROMAN Carioric.—It was not likely that 
Moglsh Reman Catholies shouhl continue umnoved 
hy this untiring work in translating the Bible. 
very fresh version made by seholars of the 
Reformed Chureh was a tacit reflexion on them for 
making none. Accordingly, it was resolved by the 
leading members of the newly founded English 
College at Douai, that this reproach so far as 
they admitted it to be a reproach—should — be 
wiped away. The moving spirit in this under- 
taking, as in the foundation of the collee itself, 
was Dr. William Allen,+ made cardinal alterwards 
in foS7. But the actual work of making the new 
translation devolved almost entirely on Dr. Gregory 
Martin, a native of Maxtield in Sussex, who had 
been one of Sir Thomas White’s first: bateh of 
students at St. John’s College, Oxford, in 1557. 
Having vhosen to forsake Oxford for Douai, he 
was made by Allen the teacher of Hebrew and 
Biblical literature there.t Dr. William Reynolds, 
formerly ot New College, Oxford, Richard Hristow, 
a Worcester man, and others, took a share in the 
work of revision. 

Anud such cireumstances, recalling in’ some 
measure the origin of the Genevan version, the 
translation known as the Rhemes and Doway took 
its rise. The entire Dible appears to have been 
realy for issne together. But, owing to want of 
funds, a portion only could be published at a time. 
The NT was properly given the preferenee, and 
appeared in 1582 with the following title :— 

‘The | Nevv Testament | of lesvs Christ, trans 
lated faith{vlly into English | ovt of the anthentica 
Latin, according to the best corlreeted copies of the 
same, diligently conferred vvith the Greeke and 
other editions in diuers languages: vith Argu- 
ments of bookes and chapters, annotaltions, and 
other necessarie helpes, for the better vnder stand- 
ing of the text, and specially for the discouerie of 
the Corrvptions of divers late translations, and 
for | cleering the Controversies in religion, of these 
daies.—In the English College of Niemes. .. . 
Printed at Rhemes | by John Fogny | 1552 | even 
pricilegio? 

The volume is in a convenient 4to size,§ printed 
in elear-cut Roman type, no black letter being 
used, In some respects the arrangement of the 
RV is anticipated. The text is hroken up into 
paragraphs, not verses. But the verse numeration 
Is given in the inner margin, an obelus being pre- 
fixed tu the beginning of each verse. Qnotations 
from the OF are printed im italics. At the head 
of cach ehapter is an ‘Argument,’ and ‘ \unota- 
tions’ at the end, 

Of the preliminary matter, the Jong Preface to 
the Reader, oevupying leaves a ij-e iv, well merits 
attention. The writers address themselves to three 
special points: (1) the translation of the Tlaly 
Scriptures into the vernacular, and, in particular, 
into Mnglish; (2) the reasons why the present 
version is made from the Vulgate ; (3) the prineiples 
on which the translators have proceeded. They 
do not publish their translation ‘ypon erreneous 
opinions of nevessitie that the boly scriptures 
shonld alwaites be in our mother tongue, or that 
they ought or were ordained of God to be read 

* Cardwell, Synodatia, i. 115, 

¢t Allen was born in 1532 at Rossall in Lancashire; entered 
Queen's Collese, Ostford, in Way. He founded the sewinarcy at 
Douai in 1465, and removed with it to Rhein in 17s, when 
disturbances in Flanders made Douai unsate. He died at Rome 
in 1504, 

tSee the art. by Thonpson Cooper in the Jet 
Biography. 


of Nat, 
Martin and Uristow both eied of consumption ata 


comparatively early ae. ey 
Baa tn Uy tops tetons: epee ytoyriter (Brit. Mus. 1008. c. 9) 
iuheipugeaidisures '&y by Oy debe sa 
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indifferently of all... . but vpon special con- 
sideration of the present time, state and condition 
of our country.’ Holy Church, while not en- 
ecouraging, had not absolutely forbidden such 
versions. Using the freedom thus left, divers 
learned Catholies, sinee Luther’s revolt, had 
already translated the Seriptures into the mother 
tongues of various nations of Europe; yet still 
repudiating the notion that all people alike might 
inditlerently read, expound, and talk of them. 

That the Latin Vulgate should have been taken 
as the basis of their work, in preference to any 
Greek text, is defended on the ground of its 
antiquity, of its freedom from the discrepancies 
visible in MSS of the Greek, and of its having 
been delined as exclusively authentic by the 
Counci) of Trent. Usually it would be found that 
the Vulgate agreed with the reeeived text of the 
Greek ; and where that was not so it would prob- 
ably be found in accord with readings relegated to 
the margin, but not necessarily of Jess authority 
on that aceount. The issue, we think, within ten 
years of the date of this ’reface, of the Sixtine 
edition of the Vulgate in 1590, and the Clementine 
in 1592, with the momentous corrections of § pret 
Vitia,’ as Bellarmin ealled them,* must have been 
a shock difficult for these apologists to withstand. 

As regards the style ot their translation, the 
Rhemists profess to have had one sole objeet in 
view. Tlus was, without partiality and without 
licence, to express the sense of the Vulgate with 
the least possible change of form; ‘continually 
keeping ourselves as near as Is possible to our text, 
and to the very words and phrases which by long 
tse are made venerable... [not doubting] that 
all sorts of Catholic readers wil] in short time think 
that familiar which at the first may scem strange.’ 
In earrying out this principle it is inevitable that 
some felicitous phrases and turns of expression 
shonld be hit upon in the course of a leng work. 
‘A palpable mount’ (He 12") is better than ‘the 
monnt that might be tonched’ of the AV. In the 
first chapter of dames alone it is to the Rhemish 
version that we owe ‘upbraideth not ’(v.5), ‘nothing 
doubting ’ (v.6), ‘ the engrafted word’ (v.*!), ‘ bridleth 
not’ (v.*").f As Plumptre has pointed out, so great 
an authority as Baeon (Of the Pacification of the 
Church) goes out of his way to praise the Rhemists 
for having restured ‘charity’ to the place from 
which Tindale had ousted it in favour of ‘love.’ 
In particnlar, the eloseness with which the trans- 
Jators kept to the Vulgate helped to save them 
from that needless variation in the rendering of 
the same or cognate words, which is an undonbted 
blemish in the AV. Thus, while d:cacodv is cor- 
rectly rendered in our version ‘to justify,’ dixacos 
and dickacootvy are more often than not represented 
hy ‘righteons’ and ‘righteousness.’ t Once more, 
the antiquity of the MSS from which the Vulyate 
translation was made causes its readings at times 
to aeeord with the results of the highest eritical 
scholarship. It will follow that the Rhemish 
version oceasionally comes nearer our IV than 
does that of king James. Thus in Mt 5" the 
clauses, Interpolated frum the parallel passage in 
St. Luke, which tind no place in the RV, are 
ie eeged omitted in the Rhemish. So, tao, this 

atter agrees with the NV in reading ‘Christ’ tor 
‘God’ in) P 3”. 

But, when every allowance of the kind is made, 
the fact remains that, to ordinary English readers, 
the translation in question must often have seemed 
one into an unknown tonene. Whiat else could 

* See the passages quoted by Westcott in his article on * The 
Vulzate‘ in Smith's D&#, vol. i, pp. 1706, 1707. 


+ See Moulton, p. 157, where more examples are given. 


+ See an article in The Month, June 1897, pp. 578, 579. The 


Writer appears to think that ysporov.cavre:, in Ac 14°38, should 
be translated ‘ by in positiom of handsJ rg 


have been thought of such specimens as these: 
‘I wil not drinke of the generation of the vine’ 
(Lk 22)*); ‘the passions of this time are not 
condigne to the glorie to come’ (Ro 88); ‘For our 
wrestling is... against Princes and Potestats, 
against the rectors of the wo1ld of this darkenes, 
avainst the spirituals of wickedness in thie celestials’ 
(Eph 6); § But he exinanited himself’? (Ph 27); 
‘Yet are they turned about with a little sterne, 
whither the violence of the director wil ’ (Ja 34) ?* 

In 1593 the English College returned from Mheims 
to their old quarters at Douai, and completed their 
biblical labours by the issue, in 1609 and 1610, of 
two volumes, containing the OT and Apocrypha, 
In size, type, and general exeention, they closely re- 
semble the volume of the NT published nearly thirty 
years before. The title is: ‘The | Holie Bible | 
Faithivlly trans-|lated into English, | ovt of the 
avthentical | Latin | Diligently conferred with the 
Hebrew, Greeke, | and other Editions in diuers 
languages. | With Argyments of the Buokes, and 
Chapters: | Annotations: Tables: and other 
lielpes, | for better vnderstanding of the text: for 
diseouerie of | eorrvptions in some late transla- 
tions: and | for clearing controversies in Neligion. | 
...»» Printed at Doway hy Lavrence Kellam, | at 
the signe of the holie Lambe. | M.pc.Ix.’ The first 
volume extends to the end of Job. The second 
volnme, bearing a similar title, and the date 
M.DC.X., comprises from Psalms to 4 Esdras. <A 
preface to ‘the mght welbeloved English Reader’ 
voes over much the same ground as that prefixed 
to the Rhemes NT, but more cursorily, being only 
abont half the length of the other. The hindrances, 
whieli had delayed the appearance of the work, had 
all proceeded trom ‘one general cause, our poore 
estate in banishment.’ The arguments for trans- 
lating from the Vulgate are re-stated. The reten- 
tion of Latinisms, or original furms of words, is 
defended. If English Protestants keep ‘ Sabbath,’ 
‘Ephod.,’ ‘Pentecost,’ ‘ Proselyte,’ and the like, why 
not ‘ Prepuce,’ ‘ Vaseh,’ ‘ Azimes,’ ‘ Breades of lro- 
position,’ ‘ Holocaust,’ and others of the same kind ? 

This uncompromising prineiple gradually gave 
way. In 1749-50, and again in 1763-4, editions of 
the Doway OT and the Rhemes NT, each edition 
in five vols. 12mo, were published by Richard 
Challoner, Bishop of Debra, in partibus, with te 
assistance of William Green, afterwards President 
of the College at Donai, and Walton, afterwards 
Viear Apostolic of the northern distriet of Englani.t 
As thus revised, it is substantially the version used 
at the present day by English-speaking Roman 
Catholies. In Cardinal] Wiseman’s opinion, ‘though 
Challoner did well in altering many too deeided 
Latinisms, he weakened the language considerably 
by destroying inversion . . . and by the insertion 
of particles where not needed.’ t 

‘The nature and extent of these changes may be 
judged of by a comparison of a few passages trom 
the older and newer versions, side by side with the 
RV of 1885 :— 


1609-10. 1763-4. 1885. 


2 K (28) 2119 Adeo- Adeodatustheson Elhanan the son 
datusthesonneofthe of Forrest an em- cfJaare-oregin $f... 
Forestabroderer... broiderer... 


* See now especially J. G. Carleton, The Part of Itheims in 
the Making of the English Bible. Oxf. 1902. 

t See the art. on ‘Challoner’ ty Thompson Cooper in the 
Dict. of Nat. Biography. Challoner was born at Lewes in 15J1, 
and died in 1751. His parents were Protestant dissenters. 
But, losing his father in infancy, he was brought up in Roman 
Catholic families, and sent to Douai in 1704. 

+ Cotton, Rhemes and Doway, p. 49 n., specifies, as an 
additional fault, Challoner’s excessive fondness for ‘that’ as 
equivalent to ‘ who,’ ‘ whom,’ ‘ which.’ 

§ Oreqim, ‘weavers’ (thought by Kennicott to be a tran- 
scriber’s insertion from the latter end of the verse), evidently 
survested the polymitarius, ‘broderer,’ of the Vulate. Want 


’ of space forbidsany attempt ata commentary on these passages. 
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1609-10. 


2 Es [Neh] 917 and 
gaue the heat to 
retorne to their ser- 
ajtule. 


Job 2615 and his 
hand being the mid- 
wife, the winding 
serpent is brought 
forth. 


Ps 67 [68] 15.16 The 
montane of God a 
fat meantane. <A 
mountane erudded 
as cheese, a fitte 
mountane. Why 
suppose you crudded 
mouttanes? 


Jur 5059 Therefore 
shal! the crayons 
dwel with the foolish 
pnurderers. 


1763-4. 


and set the heat 
to return to their 
bondage. 


and his artful hand 
hath brought forth 
the winding  ser- 
pent. 


The mountain of 
God jis a fat moun- 
tain. A curdle:l 
mountain, a fat 
mountain. Why 
suspect ye curdled 
mountains? 


Therelore shall 
dragons dwell there 
with the fly-fauns. 


ISS5. 


and appointed a 
eaptain to return 


to their bondage | 


(mary.). 


His hand hath 
Pierced the swift 
serpent 


A mountain of 
God is the moute- 
Lain of Bashan; An 
high mountain 3s 
the mountain of 
Bashan. Why look 
ye askance, ye high 
mountains? 


Therefore the 
wild beasts of the 
desert with the 
wolves (Heh. ‘howl- 


ing ervatures')shall 
dwell there. 


The free manner in which Challoner borrowed 
from the AY (itself enriched by earlier borrowings 
from the Rhemes and Doway version) has Leen 
often remarked. .A few verses will sutlhce in 
illustration. 


Ro 818 For I reckon that the sufferings olf this present time 
are not worthy to be compared with the glory Lo cume, that 
shall he revealed in us. 

Eph 62 Fur our wrestling is not arainst flesh and blood, but 
avainst principalitics and powers; against the rulers of the 
world of this darkness ; against the spirits of wickedness in the 
high places. 

Vh 26.7 Who heing in the form of God thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God: But debased himself. . . 

He 1318 And do not forget to do yood and to impart; lor by 
such sacrifices Guil's favour is obtained. 


vil, THE ‘AUTHORIZED. —The so-ealled Antho- 
rized Version of 161) had its origin in the Thampton 
Court Conference, held on Jan. 14th, 16th, and ISth, 
1604. On the second of these days, one of the four 
representatives of the Puritan party, Dr. John 
Reynolds, Vresident of Corpms Christi College, 
Oxford, a learned and temperate divine, ‘moved 
Hlis Mnjesty that there might he a new translation 
of the Bible,’ * alleging in support of his request 
the presence of many faults in the existing ones. 
It is not likely that much would have come of the 
motion, but for its happening to chime in with the 
mood of the king. Whe caustic remark of Ban- 
eroft, Bishop of London, that ‘if every man's 
humour should be followed, there would be no end 
of translating,’ probably indicates the spirit in 
which the proposal would have feen received hy 
his party generally. But, while they were content 
to let the matter drop, James was thinking out bis 
plans for earrying Dr. Reynolds’ suggestion into 
elect. By Jnly of that year we tind him writing 
to the Bishop of London, informing hint that he 
nad made ont a hist of tifty-tour learned divines, 
to whoin the work he had at heart might he suit- 
ably entrusted. He alsodrew up, for the gnidance 
of the workers, a paper of instructions, too long to 
be given here in full,t but containing some sensible 
rules. In this he requires the bishops to see that 
provision be made, where necessary, for those en- 
gaved on the task of translation. The king’s letter, 
dated July 22nd, 1604, was communicated by Bishop 
Bancroft ¢ to his brother prelates on the 3lst. In 
this letter king James speaks of having already 


* Sum and Substance of the Conference... by William 
Barlow, dean of Chester, reprinted in Cardwell's Mistury of 
Conferences, ii. 187, 18S. 

tlt may be seen in Cardwell’s Documentary Annals, ed. 
S44, pp. 145, 146. 

¢ Bancroft was appointed to the see of Canterbury at the 
latter end of 1604. Whityift having died in Febroary of that 
year, Barvroft discharged in the interval some of the wrchi- 
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episcopal lutics. go le ee 


appointed ‘certain Jearned men, to the number of 
four and fifty, for the translating of the Bible.’ 
But, for some unexplained reason, the schete did 
not come ity aperation till 107. Possibly the 
death of some of thase selected, or the ditheulty of 
providing for the maintenanee of others, may 
have caused the delay. However, by 107 all was 
in working order, A Hist of the companies of 
revisers was issued, together with a paper ot rules 
to be observed in the conduct of the work. 
Baneroft, no denbt, had a hand in drawing up both 
these documents. ‘Phe most important of the rules 
were the following : * 


1. The ordinary Bible read in the church, conimon!y called 
‘the Bishops’ Bible," to be followed, and as little 
altered as the truth of the orizinal will permit. 

HWE. The old ccelesiastical words to be kept, videlicet, the 
word ‘church’ not to be tranwtated *congreyation," 
ute, 

Vl. No marginal notes at all to be aflixed, but only for the 
explanation of the Hebrew or Greck words... 

VIL. Every particular man of each vompany to take the 
same chapter or chapters, and having translated or 
amended then severaliy by himself, where he thinketh 
good, all to meet together, confer what they have 
done, and ayree for their parts what shall stand. 

As each company tinished one hook, they were to send it to 
the other companies for their careful vonsideration. Where 
doubts prevailed as to any passaye of special obscurity, letters 
were to be sent to ‘any learned man in the land’ for his judg- 
ment. Finally, ‘three or four of the most ancient and yrave 
divines in vither of the universities, not employed in transiat- 
ps were to be‘ overseers of the translations as well Hebrew as 
Grevk. 


It will be seen at once how much more eflectual 
were the provisions made for securing aceuracy 
and thoroughness in the work than those cesisect 
by Parker and his coudjutors for the Bishops’ 
Bible. 

The lists of translators whieh have been pre- 
served offer some difhenities. The king, in his 
letter before referred to, speaks of the workers 
appointed as numbering ifty-four. Burnet’s list, 
which he obtained from the papers of one of the 
company engaged in the work, gives only forty- 
seven names, The discrepancy may be accounted 
for by the death of members (asin the ease of Mr, 
Lively, who died in May 1605), or some of the 
other ehanges to be looked for in a period of three 
years. Wood supplies two additional names—tlhiose 
of Dr. John Malioriby: Prineipal of St. Edmund's 
Hall, and Tr. Leonard Hutton, Canon of Christ 
Chureh. Others may still remain to be discovered. + 

The entire body was divided into six groups or 
companies, of which two held their meetings at 
Westminster, two at Cambridge, and two at 
(txford. Some uncertainty being allowed for, the 
lists are as follows :— 


FIRST WESTMINSTER COMPANY. 
(Genesta—2 Kinga). 

(1) Pr. Lancelot Andrewes, Dean of Westminster; Master of 
Veanbroke Hall, Catnb., 1559-1605; Bishop of Winchester, 1419- 
26. (2) Dr. John Overall, Dean of St. Paul's; Master of St. 
Catherine's Hall, Cainb., 1598-1607 ; Regius Professor of Divinity, 
1596-1607 ; Bishop of Norwich, 1615-9. (3) De. Hadrian 
Saravia, best known as the friend of Hooker; b. at Heusdin in 
Artoia, 1531; made Profussor of Divinity at Leyden, 1552 ; in- 


* They will be fonnd in Cardwell’s Synodatia, ed. 1844, ii, yop. 
145, 146. Cardwell took them from Burnet, who ‘himself took 
his list froma copy belonging originally to Bishop Ravis.’ 

t Mr. J. S. Cotton has kindly referred the present writer to 
Clark's Register of the Univ. of Oxford (Oxf. Hist. Soc. 1897, ii, 
141), where a dispensation from the statutable exercises for the 
degree of PT). 18 granted to Arthur Lakes, 14th May 1605, 
‘hecause engaged on the translation of the NT in London.’ 
Arthar Lake, or Lakes, wasat this titne Master of St. Cross, after- 
wards Bishop of Bath and Wells. A similar i alate fora 
like reason, dated Gth May 1605, ix granted to Jolin Harmar. In 
the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, under Tth Apr. 
1615, mention is made hy Lishop Bilson, writing to Sir Thomas 
Lake, Sec. of State, of Dr. George Ryves, Warden of New College, 
as a translator. This ref. also we owe to Mr. Catton. The 
naines of Lakes and Ryves are new. The three dates given are 


interesting as furnishing evidence that some of the translators, 
atJeaseg bod pot yoo ork as englyas the spring of 1605, 
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corporated D.D. at Oxford, 1590; Prebendary of Canterbury, 
1595 ; d. 16138. (4) Dr. Richard Clerke, Fellow of Christ’s Coll., 
Cambridge ; one of the six preachers at Canterbury, 1602; d. 
1034. (5) Dr. John Leifield, or Layfield, Fellow of Trin. Coll., 
Camb., 1585-1603; ‘Lector linguwe Grace,’ 1593; Rector of St. 
Clement Danes, 1601-17; d. 1617. Noted for his skill in archi- 
tecture (Collier, Eccl. Hist, ed. 1852, vii. 337). (6) Dr. Robert 
Teigh, or Tighe, Archdeacon of Middlesex, 1601; incorporated 
at Oxford from Trin. Coll., Cambridge, where he graduated in 
1582; d. 1616. (7) ‘Mr. Burleigh,’ prohably Dr. Francis Burley, 
one of the earliest Fellows of King James's College at Chelsea. 
(s) ‘Mr. King,’ probably Geoffrey Ning, Fellow of Kinz’s Coll., 
Cambridge ; succeeded Dr. Robert Spalding as Rezius Profcssor 
of Hebrew, 1607. (9) ‘Mr. Thompson,’ taken to be Richard 
Thompson, of Clare Hall, Cambridge; called, from the land of 
his birth, Dutch Thompson; the friend of Casaubon and 
Scaliger. (10) ‘Mr, Beadwell,’ taken in like manner to be 
William Bedwell, scholar of Trin, Coll., Oxford, 1541; Rector of 
St. Ethelburga’s, Bishopsgate Street, 1601; tutor of Pocock. 


First CAMBRIDGE Courany. 
(1 Chron. — Ecclesiastes). 


(II) Edward Lively, Fellnw of Trin. Coll., 1572-8; Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, 1575;* d. 1605. (12) Dr. John Richard- 
son, successively Master of Peterhouse, 1609, and Trinity, 1615; 
Recius Professor of Divinity, 1607-17; previously Fellow of 
Emmanuel. (13) Dr. Laurence Chaderton, first Master of Em- 
manuel Coll., 1584-1622; previously Fellow of Christ’s Coll. 
One of the four Puritan representatives at the Hampton Court 
Conference. (14) Francis Dillingham, Fellow of Christ's Coll., 
1581. Praised for his knowledge of Greek. (15) Thomas Harri- 
son, Vice- Master of Trin. Coll., 1611-31. (16) Dr. Roger 
Andrewes, brother of the hishop, Master of Jesus Coll., 1618-32. 
(17) Dr. Robert Spalding, Fellow of St. John’s Coll., 1593 ; suc- 
ceeded Lively as Regius Professor of Hebrew, 1605; d. 1607 ?. 
(Is) Dr. Andrew Byng, Fellow (2?) of Peterhouse ; Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, 1608. About 1605 a stall in the cathedral 
church of York to be kept for him ; d. 1651. 


First OxrorD Company, 
CUsaiakh—Matlachi). 


(15) Dr. John Hardiny, Regius Professor of Hebrew, 1591-8 
and 1604-10; Canon of Lincoln, 1604; President of Magdalen 
Coll., 1607 ; d.1610. (20) Pr. John Rainolds, or Reynolds, Dean 
of Lincoln, 1593 ; President of Corpus Christi Coll., 1593 ; d. 1607. 
His share inthe Hampton Court Conference has heen already 
mentioned. (21) Dr. Thomas Holland, Fellow of Balliol, 1573; 
Regius Professor of Divinity, 1589; Rector of Exeter Coll., 1592; 
d. 1612. (22) Dr. Richard Kilbye, Rector of Lincoln Coll., 1590; 
Prebendary of Lincoln Cathedral, 160}; Regius Professor of 
lfehrew, 1610; d.1620. (23) Dr. Miles Smith, student of Corpus 
Christi Coll., about 1568, afterwards of Brasenose ; Canon of 
Exeter, 1595-9; Bishop of Gloucester, 1612-24; d. 1624. To 
him, along with Bishop Bilson, the final revision of the work 
was entrusted, and he wrote the Preface. (24) Dr. Richard 
Brett, Fellow of Lincoln Coll., 1586; Rector of Quainton, Bucks, 
1595; d. 1637. Praised as an Orientalist. (25) Mr. Richard 
Fairclough, scholar of New Coll., 1570; incorporated at Cam- 
bridge, 1581; Rector of Bucknell, Oxon, 1592. 


SRcoND CAMBRIDGE CoMPANY. 
(The Apocrypha). 


(26) Dr. John Duport, Fellow of Jesus Coll., 1580; Master, 
1590; Prchendary of Ely, 1609; d. 1617. (27) Dr. William 
Branthwait, Fellow of Emmanuel, 1584 ; deputy Lady Margaret 
I'rofessor of Divinity; Master of Caius Coll., 1607; d. 1620. 
(2s) Dr. Jeremiah Radcliffe, Fellow of Trin. Coll. (29) Dr. 
Samuel Ward, Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, 1623; Master 
of Sidney Sussex Coll., 1610. Had previously been scholar of 
Christ's and Fellow of Emmanuel. One of the English repre- 
sentatives at the Synod of Dort; d. 1643. (30) Mr. Andrew 
Downes, Fellow of St. John's Coll., 1571; Regius Professor of 
Greek, 1585-1628; d. 1028. Ne corresponded in Greck with 
Casaubon. (31) Mr. John Bois, Fellow of St. John's Coll., 
1580; Greek Lecturer, 1584-95 ; Prebendary of Ely,1615. When 
the Apocrypha was finished, he joined the first Cambridge 
company attheir urgent request. (32) Robert Ward, of Kins's 
Call., Prehendary of Chichester; Rector of Bishop's Waltbam, 
lampshire. 


SECOND OxroRD CoMPANY. 
(Gospels, Acts, Revelation). 


(33) Dr. Thomas Ravis, Dean of Christ Church, 1596-1605 ; 
Bishop of Gloucester, 1605; of London, 1607; d. 1609. (34) Dr. 
George Abbot, Master of University Coll., 1597; Dean of Win- 
chester, 1600; Archbishop of Canterhury, 1611-33; d. 1633. 
(35) Dr. Richard Edes, student of Christ Church, 1571; Dean of 
Worcester, 1597; d. 1604. As he died thus early, some hare 
thought that Dr. James Montague, who succeeded him in the 
Deanery, was the ‘Mr. Dean of Worcester’ in Burnet's list. Wood 
gives, in place of Edes, Dr. John Aglionby, who was Principal 
of St. Edmund Hall, 1601; d. 1610. (36) Dr. Giles Thompson, 


* The Cambridge Calendar (unofficial) gives 1580. A touch- 
ing picture of the close of this great scholar’s life—inferior as a 
Wehraist to Pocock alone—is reproduced, from a contemporary 
funeral cermon, in Cooper's Athenw Caatab. ; 


matric. from University Coll., 15753 Fellow of All Souls’, 1580; 
Dean of Windsor, 1602: Bishop of Gloucester, 1411; d. 1612 
(37) Sir Henry Savile, Warden of Merton Coll., 1585 ; Provost 
of Eton, 1596; editor of St. Chrysostom, 1610-13; founder of 
the Savilian Chairs of Geometry and Astronomy; d. 1622. 
(35) Dr. John Perrinne, or Perne, Fellow of St. Jolin’s Colleve, 
1575 ; Regius Professor of Greek, 1597-1615; Canon of Christ 
Church, 1604-15; d. 16145. (39) ‘Dr. Ravens,’ assumed to Le 
Dr. Ralph Ravens, Fellow of St. John's Coll. ; Rector of Great 
Easton, Essex, 1605; d. 1616. In his stead Wood gives the 
name of Dr. Leonard Hutton, Canon of Christ Church. (40) Dr. 
John Harmar, Fellow of New College; Regius Professor of 
Greek, 1585-90; Head-Master of Winchester, 1588-95; Warden 
of Wincbester, 1596-1613 ; d. 1613. 


SECOND WESTMINSTER COMPANY. 
(Romans—Jude). 

(41) Dr. William Barlow, Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
1590; Dean of Chester, 1602-5; Bishop of Lincoln, 1608-13; 
d. 1613. (42) ‘Dr. Hutchinsen,’ taken to he Mr. William 
Hutchinson, of St. John’s Coll., Oxford; Archdeacon of St. 
Alhans, 1581; Prebendary of St. Paul's, 1589; d.1616. (43) Dr. 
John Spenser, President of Corpus Christi Coll., Oxford, 1607- 
14; Chaplain to James 1., and Fellow of Chelsea College ; d. 
1614. (44) Dr. Roger Fenton, Fellow of Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge ; Preacher of Gray's Inn, 1599; Prebendary of St. Paul's, 
1609; d. 1616. (45) ‘Mr. Rabbet,’ identitied with Michael 
Rabhet, B.A., of Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 1576; incorporated at 
Oxford, 1584; Rector of St. Vedast’s, 1604-17; d. 1650. (46) ‘Mr, 
Sanderson,’ identified in like manner with Thomas Sanderson, 
Fellow of Balliol, 1585; Archdeacon of Rochester, 1606-14; 
Canon of St. Paul's, 1611; d. 1614?. (47) Mr. William Dakins, 
Fellow of Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 1594; Professor of Divinity 
in Greshain Coll., 1604 ; d. 1607. 


With such machinery prepared, the work went 
on apaee. }rom an expression in the Translators’ 
Preface we may infer that their task took some- 
thing less than three years in eompletion. Con- 
trasting their own Jabours with those bestowed 
ou the Septnagint version, finished, according to 
tradition, in seventy-two days, they say, ‘The 
work hath not been huddled up in seventy-two 
days, but hath cost the workmen, as light as it 
seemeth, the pains of twice seven times seventy- 
two days and more.’ Of tle method of procedure 
we have an interesting glinpse left us by Selden.* 
*The Translation in King James’ time,’ le writes, 
‘took an excellent way. That part of the Bible 
was civen to him who was most excellent in such 
a tongue (as the Apocrypha to Andrew Downes), 
and then they met tovether, and one read. the 
Translation, the rest holding in their hands some 
Bible, either of the learned Tongues, or French, 
Spanish, Italian, Xe. : if they found any fault they 
spoke ; if not, he read on,’ The final preparation 
for the press seems to have been entrusted to six 
delegates, two from each centre.t Dr. Downes 
and Bois are mentioned by name as of the party, 
and the time thus oceupied is said to have been 
nine months. 

At length, in 1611, the volnme appeared from 
the press of Robert Barker, with this title: 
‘The | Holy | Bible, | Conteyning the Old Testa- 
ment, | and the New: | Newly Translated out of 
the Original) | tongues, & with the former Trans- 
lations ; diligently compared and renised, by his | 
Maiesties speciall cOmandement. | Appointed to he 
read in Churches, | Imprinted at London by Robert 

Barker, Printer to the Kings | most [Excellent 
Maiestie. | Anno Dom. 1611.’ The title occupies 
the eentre of a copperplate engraving, being 
flanked, right and left, by figures of Moses and 
Aaron, and having the fonr Evangelists at the 
corners. Above is the Paschal Lamb, surrounded 
by Apostles; and below is a pelican, symbol of 
jnety. At the summit, in Hebrew characters, ig 
the sacred name of God; on either hand the sun 
and moon; the Holy Dove beneath: and at thie 
bottom of the plate the artist's signature, ‘C Boel 
fecit in ]tichmont.’ 

The NT has a separate title, within a woodent 


* Table Talk, ed. 1868, p. 20. We owe the ref. to Dr. Wescott. 
+ Iafe. of John Bois, by Dr. A. Walker; printed in Peck's 
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border, representing, down one side, the tents and 
badges of the twelve tribes of Israel, and down 
the other the twelve Apostles. At the corner are 
the four evangelists with their emblems. 

The second title runs: ‘The | Newe | Testament 
of our Lord and Sauior Jesvs Christ | * Newly 
translated out of the Originall Gireeke: and with 
}the former Translations diligently | compared 
and reuised, by his Maiesties speciall Com | mande- 
ment. Imprinted | at London by Robert | Barker, 
| Printerto the | Kings most Excellent | Maiestie. | 
Anno Dom. ILL. | cum Priuilegio.’ 

The first, or general, title is followed by the 
‘Epistle Dedieatorie’ (A 2-3), and this by ‘The 
Translators to the Reader’ (A 3 verso to BA everso). 
Calendars, Tables to tind Easter, and the ltke, 
vecupy the remaining preliminary leaves. The 
text of this editio princeps is in black letter. Head- 
lines and suminaries of the contents of ehapters 
{the latter by Dr. Miles Smith) are in Roman 
letter. Words supplied, wlieh would now be in 
italics, are in Siradll nen Various head-pieces, 
initial letters, and other embellishments, from the 
Bishops’ Bible, the further reprinting of which was 
discontinued after 1606, were used again in this 
edition. The figure of Neptune is now found at 
the hevinnine of St. Matthew, and the crest and 
arms of Walsingham and Cecil are left on in the 
Vsalms.t By what warranty the clanse ‘ Appointed 
to be read in Churches’ was inserted tn the title is 
not easy to determine, seeing that there ean be 
found for it, so far as is known, ‘no ediet of Cun- 
vocation, no Act of Parliament, no deeision of the 
Privy Couneil, no royal proclamation.’ =~ The true 
explanation probably is that, as the new revision 
Was meant to supersede the old Dishops’ bible, it 
nuturally took the place, and suececedel to thie 
privileges, of that work. Dut, as has been hefore 
mentioned, the Bishops’ Dible was ordered, by the 
Constitutions and Canons Evelcstestical of Y571, 
to be placed in all cathedrals, and, so far as it 
was praeticable, in all ehurehes. ‘Thus the new 
version was simply the heir of the old. It may be 
remarked, in passing, that the clause is not found 
in the NT title of the editio princens, nor at all in 
the first Svo and some other early editions.§ It 
will be observed also that the (VP and NT are 
spoken of in the general title as ‘newly translated 
out of the original tongues’; and the Preface is 
headed ‘the Zranslators to the Reader.’ This 
might be thought a disregard of the very first of 
the kine’s instruetions. But we must bear in mind 
how the alternative word revised was then used, 
as for instance in this very title. And the ‘ Trans- 
laters themselves, while content to use this desic- 
nation in their Preface, make it quite clear what 
their conception of their duty was in this respect. 
‘But it is high time to leave them,’ they say, 
referring to Nomanist objectors, ‘and to shew in 
hrief what we proposed to our selves, and what 
course we held in this our perusall and survey of 
the Lille. 
never thought from the beginning, that we should 
need to make a new Translation, nor yet to make 
of a bad one a good one... but to make a good 
one better, or out of many good ones, one princrpall 
good one, not justly to be excepted against ; that 
hath been our indenvour, that onr mark.’ 

Whether or not the translators reached their 
mark, is now no matter of opinion; listory has 
spoken, Especially as a well of English undefiled, 
drawing its waters in part from yet older springs, 

* The copy used for this description is the one marked 466 
1,6(1) in the Library of the British Museam. Size of yjage, 
16 x 104 inches. 

t Nee Loftie, .f Century of Bibles, 1872, p. 6. 

1 Eadie, ii. 204. 

$ A list of those in which it is wanting 
p. 326. J 
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it has solaced the heart, and satistied the taste, 
of pensant and seliolar alike. One well entitled to 
be heard (the late Bishop Lightfeot), writing on 
a subject which made him rather a severe eritic 
than a willing eulovist,* speaks of the ‘grand 


ee in Which the language of our English 
Bille ‘stands out in contrast to the ornate and 


often affected dietion of the literature of that time.’ 
Another, than whom few, if any, have studied the 
text of Holy Writ with minuter care, marvels at 
‘the perfect and easy ecounnand over the English 
lanenage exhibited by its anthors on every page.’ t 
And yet another, whose testimony may be ot the 
creater value from the fact that, when he gave it, 
he had ceased to be in the communion of the 
English Church, pays a generous tribute to the 


henelits derived from listening, in the course of 


public service, to the ‘grave majestic English,’ in 
which are enshrined ‘the words of inspired teachers 
under both Covenants,’ and from associating 
religion with ‘compositions which, even humanly 
considered, are amony the most sublime and 
beantiful ever written.’ 

But it is of mere importanee, espeeially as bear- 
ing on the question of snbsequent revision, to torm 
a just estimate of the defeets of the AV than to 
record the language of panegyrie. Some speciniens 
of these defects, taken almost at haphazard, are 
accordingly given. But it must be borne in wind 
that their cumulative force loses its etlect when a 
short list only can find place. 


Gn 152 ‘And the steward (r. possessor, or inheritor) of my 
house’; 2016 ‘Thus was she reproved’ (r. And so thnu art 
cleared); 2518 ‘And he died' (*. settled); 4 * Instruments of 
cruelty,’ ete. (variausly emended); 495 ‘digved down a wall‘ (7. 
homshed oxen); 4914 ‘between two burdens’ (7. between the 
cattlespens) ; Ex 134 ‘This day came ye out'(*, go ve forth); 
142 ‘prepare him an habitation‘ (r, praise, er glorify him); 325 
“had made them naked '(~. had let them loose); 337‘ tabernacle 
of the congregation ‘ (x. tent of meeting distinct in use from the 
tabernacle); Nu 11% ‘and they did not cease" (r. but they did 
sO ho more); 21)% ‘hy the direction of the lawgiver’ (7. with the 
sceptre; but variously rendered); Jz 518 ‘for the divisions’ (7. 
by the brooks, of watercourses—see alsa yy.10.15-15.17) 3) 515 
‘hefore the sun was up' (7, from the ascent of Heres); 15 131 
‘Saul reigned one year ' (r. Saul was (thirty'] years old when he 
heyan to reign—see margin of RV); 1K 2038 ‘with ashes upon 
his face ‘(r. with his headband over his eyes); 2253 ‘and they 
washed his armour’ (7. now the harlots washed themselves) ; 
2K 1115 ‘without the ranges’ (7. between the ranks); tils 
‘they laid hands on her’ (7. made way for her); 218 *nbserved 
tines (7. practised augury); 2 Ch 226° becanse of ‘(7. of); Job 
3633 ‘the cattle alsa concerning the vapour’ (7. caneerning the 
storm, er concerning him that cometh up); Is 2016 ‘Surely vour 
turning of things upside down shall be esteemed as the potter's 
clay' @. Ye turn things upside down! Shall the potter be 
counted as clay’); Ezk 1315 (kerchicfs upon the head of every 
stature’ (r. kerchiefs for the head of persons of every stature) ; 
Mal 23 ¢1 will corrupt your seed’ (7. Twill rebuke the seed for 
your sake). 

Mt 25% tare gone out‘ (r. are going out); 265 and elsewhere 
‘a thief’ (r. a robber); Mk 627 ‘an executioner’ (r. a soldier of 
the guard); Lk 159 ‘called’ (7. were calling, or would have 
called); 1915 ‘occupy’ (r. trade, o7 do husiness) ; 22% * hy the 
fire'(r.in the light of the fire); Jn 427 ‘with the woovan ‘(r. 
with a woman); 1015 ‘one fold‘ (. one Hock); Ae 105 ‘the law 
is open, and there nre deputies’ (r. court days are held, and 
there are yroeonsnls; or the courts are sitting, and there 
are mavistrates); 1 Co 142% ‘ane place’ (7. the same place); 
2 Ca Ws ‘experiment | (*. proof) ; Eph 412 ‘for the work vf tha 
ministry’ (rv. toa work of ministration,--removing the ecoama 
after ‘gaints'); Uh 322 ‘our vile body! (x the body of our 
taniliation); 42 ‘ Enodias' Q@*. Enodia); 2 Ti 49 ‘1 am now 
ready to he offered (r. I am already being offered), Hie 216 
‘He took not on him the nature nf aovels' (yr. it is nat nf 
anyels that he taketh hold, i.e. to suecaur or support); 44 
‘Jesns' (rn, Joshua—so alsa in Ac 74); Ja 17 “yift . . . gift’ 
(. giving . . . gift); Rev 44 ‘seats’ (7. thrones). 


If we knew with certainty what were the original 
texts chietly relied on by the translators, we should 
be better able to aceount for some of the flaws in 
their work. So far, indeed, as the OT is eoneerned, 

* Ona Fresh Reviaion of the English NT, 1871, p. 191. 

{ Serivener, The Authorized Edition of the English Bible, 
IS84, p. 141.) This isa reprint, with additinns and corrections, 
of the same author's Introduction to the Cambridge Paragraph 

tile, US73. 

2 JB Neypany Grammar pf ad ssent, 1874, p. 56. 
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the variations found among different editions of 
the Hebrew Bible then printed are less material 
than might have been supposed. And for this part 
of their work the translators had good helps. Be- 
sides the Latin version of the Ilebrew Bible made 
(1575-9) by Immannel Tremellius (a eonverted Jew, 
who beeame Professor of Divinity at Heidelberg), 
revised by his son-in-law Francis Junius, who added 
a similar version of the Apoery pha, ‘ an interlinear 
Latin translation of the Hebrew text, based on 
that of Pagninus,’* had been appended in 1572 to 
the Antwerp Polyglott by the Spanish seholar, 
Arias Montanus. The Complutensian Polyglott 
had been available sinee 1517. Moreover, in the 
interval, versions into several modern languages 
had appeared :—a revised edition of the I rench 
Bible, in 1587-8, at Geneva; an Italian translation 
by Diodati, in 1607, also at Geneva; and two 
Spanish versions, one by C. Reyna, Basle, 1569, 
and the other, based on it, by C. de Valera, 
Amsterdam, 1602.¢ But, as regards the NT, the 
translators fared worse. The great MSS of the 
creek Testament, with whieh seholars are now 
familiar, were then unknown. The scienee of 
biblieal eriticism was not yet competent to deal 
with them, had they been available. The third 
edition of Robert Stephen, 1550, furnished a textus 
reeeptus, representing what was best in the Com- 
plutensian and Erasmus. To supplement this, the 
translators had the several editions of Beza’s Greek 
Testament with bis Latin version, preferably the 
fourth, of 1589. 1t may be going too far to assert, 


with Hartwell Ilorne,t that ‘Beza’s edition of | 


1598 was adopted as the basis’ of the Authorized 
Version. 
assertion, admits that, out of 252 jmssages ex- 
amined, the translators agree with Beza against 
Stephen in 113 places, and with Stephen against 
Beza in only 59; the remaining 80 being eases in 
whieh the Complutensian, Erasmus, or the Vulgate 
were followed in preference to either. 

Poor, however, as was the apparatus crificus at 
the eommand of the translators, they had an ad- 
vantage, whieh it would not be easy to over- 
estimate, in the existence of previous English 
versions. Some of these the king’s letter of in- 
structions had specially direeted them to eonsuit. 
Two others, not named in those instruetions, they 
eonsulted frequently, and with the greatest benetit 
to themselves. ‘These were the Geneva Dible and 
the Rhemish NT. The Douai OT appeared jnst 
too late to be of nse, not being issued till 1610. It 
would be exceeding our limits to enter into the 
statistical ealeulations, by whieh it has been sought 
to apportion aright the indebtedness of the AV to 
each of its two rivals. It must suflice to say that 
its obligation to both was great ;—to the one for 
principles of interpretation, to the other for an 
enriehcd voeabulary. At the same time its inde- 
pendenee was never saerificed. ‘It differs from 
the Rhemish Version in seeking to fix an intelli- 
gible sense on the words rendered ; it ditlers from 
the Genevan Version in leaving the literal rendering 
uneoloured by any expository notes.’ § 

The gradual ettorts that have been made from 
time to time to emend and perfeet this noble trans- 
lation will be most fittingly notieed when we eome 
to speak of the Revised Version of 18S]. A few 
words remain to be said on the relation in which 
the first edition of 1611 stands to its immediate 


some of the most conspienous among the almost 
eountless deseendants of king James’s Bible. 


* Westcott, General View, p. 268. t 28. p. 269. 

$ See Scrivener’s Supplement to the AV, 1845, p. 8; and the 
same writer's Authorized Edition, 1884, p. 60. The edition of 
598 was Beza's fifth and last, judyed less correct than that of | 
1489, 


§ Westcott, dc. p. 269. 


But even Serivener, who combats the | 


That the edition deseribed above as the frst was 
really the editio princeps of the AV, few seholars 
will be fonnd to deny.* But, when we come to 
inquire whieh of the. others is to be placed next to 
it, we are met by a ditheulty. A number of Libles 
are in existenee, the first, or general, title of which 
agrees in wording with that of the assumed first 
edition, but ditiers sligbtly in the division of lines, 
and also in not having for border Boel’s eopperplate 
engraving, but a woodcut, similar to the N'T border 
of A.+ For date, the first title of B has 1613 
(sometimes 1611); while the second, or NT title, 
has regularly 1611, and has also, what that of A 
has not, the words (in italies) ‘ Appointed to be 
read in Churehes.’t In what relation, now, do A 
and B stand to each other? It has been held that 
they represent ‘two eontemporary issues . ‘ 
separately eomposed and printed, for the sake of 
speedy produetion, in 1611.’§ But this supposition 
is neyatived by the fact that in both these Bibles— 
and indeed in all the blaek-letter folios of the AV, 
save only one of 1613, in smaller type —the printing 
is so arranged that every leaf ends with the same 
word. The sheets, notwithstanding many internal 
ditlerenees, could thus be interehanged, and in point 
of faet are often found so interehanged in copies 
of the editions dated 1611, 1613, 1617, 1634, 1640. 
It follows that no two eould have been set up 
simnitaneously from two eorreeted Bishops’ Bibles 
used as ‘eopy’ by separate eompositors. They 
could not by aeeident have brought their leaves to 
end uniformly at the same word. The alternative 
remains of supposing B derived from A, or A from 
B. Of these Dr. Serivener chooses the latter. Ile 
eonsiders B ‘to have been printed first, and rejeeted 
hy the translators on aeeount of its inaccuracy in 
favour of the more carefully revised A edition ; 
but to have been ultimately pubiished, by a kind 
of frand on the part of the printers, after the 
translators were dispersed.’ || Notwithstanding 
the learning and ability with whieh this opinion 
is defended by its author, it will hardly gain the 
eredit of being more than a brilliant paradox, with 
those who weigh impartially the evidence furnished 
by the errors and eorreetions observable in the two 
volumes. 

In endeavouring to single out the more notiee- 
able in the almost endless list of editions of the 
AV that have appeared sinee 1611, onr attention is 
first arrested by those whieh are eonspienous for 
the numiber of errors admitted, or for the etlorts 
made to eliminate previous errors. A few pre- 
liminary words thus beeome neeessary on the re- 


"sponsibility of printers in the 17th century, 


It is a mistake to suppose that the appointment 
of King’s or Queen’s Printer, then or formerly, 
implied any obligation to greater vigilance in 
ensuring aeeuracy of printing. 1t was simply a 
matter of purehase. In this way Robert Barker's 
father, Christopher, had bought, in 1577, a patent 
eranted by Ehzabeth a few years before to Sir 
Thomas Wilkes, and thus became Queen’s Printer. 
In this eapacity he opposed the claim of Cambridge, 
in 1583, to maintain a university press. In 162 
the Barkers assigned their rights to Bonham Norton 
and John Bill, But in 1635 Robert Barker’s second 
son, of the same name, bought baek the reversion 
of the patent ; and it eontinned in their family till 


*The adverse opinion of Dr. Scrivener will be mentioned 


A 3 | presently. 
successors ; and mention must be made briefly of B 


+t For brevity, we will so denote the assumed first edition ; and 
the one we are describing, by B. : 

t The actual cepy described is that marked 3051 g 10(1)in the 
Library of the Pritish Museum. ; 

§ Art. ‘English Bible,’ by the late Rev. J. H. Blunt, in 
Encyelop. Brit.9 vol. viii. p. 389. ; ; 

We adopt the convenient summary of Scrivener's views (for 
which see his Authorized Edition, p. 5ff.) given hy the Rev 
Walter E. Smith in his valuable monograph, A Study of the 
great ‘She’ Libley 1890, p. 5. 
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1709, having had a run of 132 years. The subsequent 
staves, through Thomas Baskett, need not be par- 
tienlarized, In 1790 a fresh patent was granted to 
George Eyre, Andrew Strahan, and John Reeves ; 
and so we come to the present distinguished firm 
of Eyre & Spottiswoade. * 

It is obvious that purely business transactions, 
such as these, would not of necessity give rise to 
any lofty ideal of responsibility in a hing’s Printer. 
He moule feel it his tirst duty to recoup himself for 
the sums Jaid out. Any hizher standard of work 
must be prompted hy ie own sense of roblexse 
oblige, Aecordingly, we are not surprised to find 
traces of had workmanship multiplying in editions 
of the AV, as the yeurs ral on. A flagrant example 
of such neeligenee is to he seen in the Svo edition of 
1631,+ printed by Robert Barker and the assignees 
of J. Ball. Jn this, hesides many other mistakes, 
the ‘not? is left out in the Seventh Commandment 
{Ex 204). For this, it is fair to say, the printers 
were fined in the then substantial sum of £300 by 
the Court of High Cominission, with Land at its 
head. With the proceeds of the tine, Laud, it is 
suid, designed to purchase a fount of Greek type 
for the university press of Oxiord ; Wut it does 
not appear that payment of the money was ever 
enforced. 

The universities, to which we are now aeeus- 
tumed to look for aecnraey and beauty of typo- 
eraphy, were late in the race. Cambridye, as we 
have seen, liad pleaded the privilece of its press as 
far back as 1483. Dut in point ot faet no fSagligl 
Bille issned from it till 1629; nor from that of 
Oxford till 1673-4. The Cambridge folio of 1629, 
printed by Thomas and John Buek, is a ereditrble 
riece of work, and shows traces of careful revision. 
ei it is the lirst to exhibit. a misprint, which held 
its ground, it is said, till 1sv3—t thy dvetrine’ for 
‘the doctrine,’ in 1 Ti 4°. 

In 1658 a still more serions attempt at revision 
was made by a little band of Cambridge scholars, 
at the command, we are told, of Charles. Their 
nanies are ean se In & munuscript note, made im 
a copy of the bilde in question, hy a contemporary 
Master of Jesus College. They were Dr. Goad, 
Reetor of Hadleigh in SntYolk, an old Eton and 
King’s man; Dr. Ward and Mr. Boyse (Bois), hoth 
already spoken of in the lists of translators ; and 
Mr. Mead, more familiar to us as Joseph Mede. 
Dr. Serivener, while speaking favourably of their 
work as a whole, points out some fresh errata due 
to them: among these the substitution of ‘ye’ for 
‘we in Ac 6, foolishly helieved hy some to be not 
an aceidental misprint, but a deliberate change, 
made under Nonconformist influences, 

Or other editions of the AY, an Svo, printed at 
Edinlurgh in 1633, may be noticed as the first 
printed in Scotland; the earliest in Treland not 
appearing till 174, and in Amerien not till 1742.5 
A 12mo of 1682, professing to be printed in London, 
It in all probability from a press in Amsterdam, 
may be taken as a specimen of a number of editions, 
prodneed in Holland, but counterfeiting the im- 
prints of London publishers, with the object of 
add upon English readers. They are mostly 
fall of errors, Conspicnons for the magnificence 
of their typoyraphy are the noble folios of John 


* See the articles on Chr. and Nob. Barker, and an Thomas 
Raskett, by Mr. H. R. Tedder in the Diet. of National Biv- 
graphy. 

tserivener, Authorized Edition, p. 25n., ives 1682 as the 
date, and speaks of ane eopy only as knewn to be in existence, 
namely at Wolfenbuttel. Mr. Heury Stevens (Cat. of the Caxton 
Celebration, Us77, p. 114) shows both these statements ta he 
inearreet. The name ‘Wicked Bible’ originated with Mr. 
Stevens in 1852. 

: This last was issued surreptitionsiv, bearing the fuse in:- 
Print af ‘Mark Baskett, London. A l2mo, prodneed at Vhila- 
tlelphia in 1782, is believed by Cotton tobe the earligst Evylish 


Lible avowedly published in America, ff) 
EXTRA VOL.—17 A 
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jaskett (Oxford, t717) and John Baskerville (Cam- 
bridve, 1763). In the former of these, however, 
a busprint of ‘vinegar’ for ‘vineyard (or ‘ vine- 
garth?) in the headline over Lk 22, lias cansed it 
to be commonly known as ‘Phe Vinegar Iible.’ 
Passing over the folio of 1701, revised by Bishop 
Lloyd, in which for the first time dates, taken in 
the main from Ussher, were added in the margin, 
we come to two editions which, from their prox. 
inity of date and similarity of aim, may be con- 
yeniently studied tovether. These are (1) an edition 
in folio and one in quarto (2 vols.), printed by J, 
Bentham at the Cambridge University ress in 1762, 
revised by Dr. Thomas Paris, Fellow of Trinity 
College ; and (2) an edition, alsy in folio and quarto, 
issued from the Clarendon Press at Oxford in 1764, 
revised by lr. Benjamin Blayney, The fame of 
Dr. Paris has to some degree sutlered eclipse ; 
partly from the later editor having his predecessor's 
work to improve upon, and partly from the accident 
of a fire at Dod the buokseller’s having destroyed 
the greater part of the impression of 1762.% Yet 
competent judges have pronounced the work of Dr. 
Paris to be at the least not inferior to that of his 
successor. Thereis extant areport, dated Oct. 25th, 
1769,t addressed hy Ih. Wlayney to his employers, 
the delegates of the Clarenaon Press, in which he 
states the prineiples by which he, and by implica- 
tion Dy. Paris, had been guided. The restoration 
of the exact text of 1611, where not itself corrupt ; 
the modernizing of the spelling; the weeding-out 
of references to passages In no way parallel, and 
the replacing of them by fresh ones; the making 
clear the allusions contained in Hebrew proper 
names hy adding their English equivalents in the 
margin; the rectifieation of the use of italics; the 
reform of the punctuation,—such were some of the 
ohjeets aimed at. Oxford has done hononr to Dr, 
Blayney, by making his two revisions of 1769 the 
standard text forits university press. Dr. Scrivener 
associates the work of Dr. Paris with his as deserv- 
ing of equal praise, pronouncing their labours to he 
‘the Jast two eonsiderable etlorts to nupreve and 
correct our ordinary editions of Holy Scripture.’ 
With these, accordingly, the present section may 
fitly close. Buta parting wordt tribute must not, 
in justice, he withheld) from the work of Dr. 
Serivener himself, whose Ciambridqe Paraqraph 
ible (in 3 parts, 1S7V-3) is a model of care and 
laborious exactness.t 


“Somewhat singularly, the copies of Dr. Blaynex's edition 
suffered, though apparently not to the same extent, from a fire 
at the Bible Warchouse, Puternoster Kow. 

f Reprinted from the Gentlemaics Magazine (XNXIiX, 517) as 
Appt. Din Scrivener’s Authorized Radttion, 

+ We have not considered it within onr province to notice 
versions of detached portians of Holy Scripture, But an excep- 
tion seenis properly inade in favour of Sir John Cheke's trans- 
lation of St. Mutthew and part of the first chapter of St. Mark. 
This singutar work is in a fraymentary state, and there is 
nothing to show haw far the author meant to carry it. The 
Ms, in Cheke s beautiful handwriting, is preserved in the Library 
of Corpus Christi Coll., Cambridge, It is unfortunately defecs 
Live, having lost a leaf containing Mt 1625 18° inelusive, wanting: 
also the last ten verses of ch. 2s, It ends abruptly with the 
words ‘Capernaum, and’ in Mk 1. Marginal notes are added, 
dealing chiefly, as befitted the scholar who ‘taught Cambridge 
and king Edward Greek,’ with the wording of the ariginal, 
Cheke’s translation, though probably made about 1550, ’ay une 
published till 1943, when it found a competent editorin the Rey. 
James Goodwin, Bt. lts chief pecudiarity Tics in Wie attempt 
delilierately made to exclude words of forcign erivitn, and like 
Barnes, the Dorset poet, to use salely, or as nearly si as possible, 
words of native growth. Thus for ‘captivity’ le writes * out- 
peopling'; for Shinatie,’ Smooned 3 for * publicans, ‘tollers’y 
for ‘apostle,” ‘frosent’; far ‘proselyte,” ‘freschman’ ;, for 
‘erucitied,’ ‘crossed’ His principles ini this eg were the 
opposite of Unose held hy Gardiner and his school, Sometimes 
he is not consistent. This in Mt 3 (he adopts the division into 
ehapters, but nat into verses) he uses *acrids ‘for locusts ; hut 
in Mk 1 he retains ‘locustes,’ putting @x;.de¢ in the margin. 
Sometimes bis sestem reduces Thi te hurd Shifts, as When for 
‘téetrarch® he paves ‘debitee of ve fourth part of ve ecanterce,’ 
His ingpthod of spelling is ipteresiing, frome the light it Unrows 


en Che prunumenanpy sont elk ita ) To indicate that @ vowel iv 
Pd J aeseitri Qa 4 a4 


Bios 
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tx, THE ‘REVISED’ VERSION.—It must be con- 
stantly borne in mind that the work of 1611 was 
not a new translation, but a revision of an eld one. 
In any such case the thought is readily suggested 
that the revision may itself need revising. If in 
nothing else, the revisers may have erred 1n excess 
or defect : they may have changed too much or 
too little. Nor can men who have undertaken to 
correct the faults of others reasonably complain 
if their ewn performance is subjected to unsparing 
criticism. So it fared with the AV and its authors. 
Even before the work had seen the light, it beeame 
evident that, in certain quarters, it would meet 
with a hostile reception. And the origin of this 
hostility is imstructive to notice, as disclosing the 
mixed motives by which men may be influenced 
under such cirenmstances. 

The leader of the attack was the learned Hebraist, 
Hugh Broneliton; a scholar whose erudition would 
have fully justified is inclusion in king James’s 
company, but whose lack of judgment and imprac- 
ticable temper would have made it impossible for 
him to work with the rest. Rainolds and Lively 
were old antagonists of his. Moreover, he lad 
himself projected a fresh translation of the Bible. 
In a letter to Lord Burletgh, dated 21st June 1593, 
he explained what his plan was. lle proposed to 
have the assistance of five other scholars; to make 
none but necessary changes; and to add short 
notes. His views on tlie subject he further set 
out in ‘An Epistle to the learned Nobility of 
England, teuching translating the DBible from the 
Orisinal,’ published in 1597.*% And when the AV 
was in preparation he showed his determination 
even yet to have a say in the matter, by writing 
an ‘ Advertisement how to execute the translation 
now in hand, that the first edition he onely for a 
triall, that all learned may have their censure.’ + 
We can understand that, when at length the revised 
translation appeared without his co-operation being 
asked or his advice attended to, lis indignation 
knew no bounds. A copy of the finished work was 
sent him for his opinion, and he gave it. Writing 
to a ‘Right Worshipfull Knight attending upon 
the King,’ he passionately exclaims: ‘Tell lis 
Majesty that 1 had rather be rent in pieces with 
wild horses, than any such translation by my 
consent should be urged upan poor churehes’ 
It ‘bred in me,’ he had just said, ‘a sadnesse that 
will grieve me while I breath. It is so il] done.’ t 
The reader will judge how far this was prompted 
by personal feeling ; and how far, as Broughton’s 
learned cditor contends, the words were spoken ‘in 
zeal and vindication of the truth.’ § 

As time went on, the fanlts which Broughton 
had detected, or thought he could detect, in the 
AV, were supplemented by an ever-lengthening 
list of errors due to the earelessness of printers, 
After the breaking out ef the Civil War more 
especially, learning, and its handmaid, the art of 
printing, became held in less esteent; and the 
presses of Holland fonnd their aeconnt in dveing 
what the king’s printer, or an English university, 
shonld have done. But the editions of the Dible 
thus imported were, it need hardly be said, in 
most cases extremely incorrect. So serious was 
the mischief judeed to be, that, as early as 1643, 
the Assembly of Divines made a report to Parha- 
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long, he doubles it. Thus we have ‘taak’ (take), ‘swijn' 
(swine), ‘ameen,’ ‘ propheet, ‘Herocd,’ and the like. ‘Church' 
(). 67) is said to he sounded ‘moor corruptly and frenchlike ’ 
than the north-country ‘Wurk.’ Speaking generally, the value 
of the work is philological rather than biblical. 

* I'rinted in H. B.s collected Works, Lond. 1662, p. 557 ff. 
For several particulars in this account the present writer is 
indehted to the Rev, Alex. Gordon's art. in the Dict. ef Nativnal 
Biography. 

t Sloane MSS, No. 3088, leaf 120 verso. 

t Works, p. G1. 

§ Works; Dr. John Lightfoot's Pret gsig..C, 
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ment on the subject. In it they complained of the 
fanltiness of these Dutch editions. To substantiate 
their charge, they were content with three instances 
only ; mt these, it must be admitted, were enongh ; 
—(in 36% ‘found the rudders’ for ‘found tle mules’; 
Ru 4'# ‘gave her corruption’ for ‘gave her eoncep- 
tion’; Lk 21° ‘yonr condemnation’ for ‘yonr re- 
demption.’ The Assembly's report was tollowed 
up by an appeal from the learned Dr. John Light- 
foot. Inasermon preavhed before the Long Parlia- 
ment, Aug. 26th, 1645, he urged upon the members 
the necessity for a ‘review and survey of the 
translation of the Bible,’ that by this means people 
‘micht come tounderstand the proper and genuine 
reading of the Scriptures by an exact, vigorous, and 
lively translation.’ * 

It does not appear that either report or sermon 
produced any immediate effeet. There exists, in- 
deed, the draft of a bill, proposed to be brought 
before Parliament in 1653, authorizing the appomt- 
ment of a committee ‘to search and ebserve wherein 
that last translation appears to be wronged by Pre- 
lates or printers or others.’ t+ But the spirit which 
prempted the metion for such an inquiry was too 
obyious, and nothing came of it. There were, in 
truth, vested interests at stake, and abuses con- 
nected with them, net easy to reform, even under 
a Proteetorate. 

Henry Hills and John Field (who had obtained 
his patent from Cromwell) were the licensed printers 
to the University of Cambridge. But the fact that 
they had to pay for their privilege a yearly bribe 
of £500 to certain persons in power,t prepares us 
to expect from them little conseientions work, 
Accordingly, when, in 1659, William Kilburne, 
Gent., yrinted at Finsbury his Dangerous Errors 
in Severall Late printed Bibles: to the great 
scandal and corruption of sound and true Religion, 
it was chiefly against these two printers that his 
attack is directed. The longer title, or Advertise- 
ment, of the tract$ deseribes it as ‘discovering 
(amongst many thousands of others) some per- 
nicious erroneous & corrupt Erratas Escapes & 
Faults in several Impressions of the Holy Bible 
and Testament within these late years commonly 
vended & dispersed, to the great scandal of Re- 
ligion, but more partienlarly in the Impressions 
of Henry Hills and John Field, printers...’ 
Kilburne brings heavy charges; but he fully 
justifies them. Twe specimens must sullice. Both 
are from pocket Bibles printed by Vield, in 1656 
and 1653 respectively: -—-Jn 7° ‘this spake he 
of the sprrits’ for ‘this spake he of the Spirit’; 
1 Co 69 ‘the nunrighteons shell inherit’ for ‘the 
unrighteous shal] net inherit.’ 

The improvement which authority, regal and 
republican alike, had seemed powerless to effect, 
was brought about by private effort and the slow 
but unvarying growth of public opinion. If any 
one will take the trouble to go through a list of 
editions of English Bibles, and parts thereof, 
which have appeared from about the middle of 
the 17th to the middle of the 19th cent., he ean 
hardly fail to be struck with the steady inerease, 
fist, of paraphrases, and then of new er emended 
versions of separate books of Holy Seriptuie. The 
names of Edward Wells and Zachary Pearce, of 
Chandler, Harwood and Gilbert Waketield, of 
Archbishop Neweome and Bishop Lowth, not to 
mention many others, will meet him at every turn 
in this field of inquiry. Or let him apply a simple 
numerical test to the first fifty years of the 1¥th 
cent., taking Cotten's List of Editions as a con 


*Newth, Lectures on Bible Revision, p. 92. 

t Ib. p. 93. 

t Scrivener, Authorized Edition, p. 26; Loftie, Century of 
Dibles, py. 12, 13. 


i= § heprinted by wLoftie, ib. pp. 31-49, 
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venient basis for his caleulation. He will find 
that there are only nine years out of the fifty in 
whieh there has not appeared some fresh transla- 
tion, or new edition of sueh translation, of some or 
all the books of the Bible. And Cotton's List is 
not exhaustive. ® 


Whatever might be the merits or defects of | 


these versions—and some of them are very de- 
fective, espeeially in point of stylet—they had 
the etleet of keeping Hine an interest in the sub- 
ject. Men were constantly reminded that the 
revision of IG1t, with all its high qualities, eould 
not be accepted as final. Moreover, hy the labours 
of Brian Walton, Kennicott, Mill, Bentley, and 
others, the only sure foundation for the reviser’s 
work had heen laid, or had at least begun to be 
Jaid, in fixing, on sound principles, the original 
texts, 

Forees were thus slowly gathering, which eul- 
minated during the middle third, or nearly so, of 
the last century. Many eanses contributed te 
hring about this result. The after-swell of the 
Reform Dill agitation and of the Oxford movement 
was still felt, making men less satisfied with things 
as they were, simply beeanse they were, It was 
the period of the biblical labours of Tisehendort 
anid ‘Tregelles, of Wordsworth and Alford, of Trench 
ani Scrivener, of Lightfoot, Westcott and Jlort. 
Publie attention had been called afresh tuo the 
suhjeet of revision by a series of pamphlets and 
reviews, In 1849 appeared the third and enlarged 
edition of Professor Scholetield’s learned Hints 
for an improved Translation of the New Testa- 
ment. In October 1895 an Edinburgh reviewer, 
discussing the merits of an slnanctated Paragraph 
Bible, published by the Religious Traet Society 
two yenrs before, in which corrections of the AV 
hnd been freely introduced, expressed the con- 
viction, not only that ‘our Common Version 
requires a diligent revision, but that the grent 
hody of the people are aware of it; and that 


their trust in its perfection, whieh las been so) 


long opposed against any suggestion of improve- 
ment, cin no longer be alleged as a pretext for de- 


* A good summary o! the ateps finally leading to the revisian 
of 1581, so far at least as the venr 18653, is given in lrofessor 
Phonptre's article on the Authorized Version in vol. iii, of Smith's 
Dictionary of the Bible. A list of works, beariog more or less 
directly on the revision of the AV, beginning with Robert 
Gell's Kasay, fot., 1650, will be found in the App. (pp. 216-9) 
to Trench's On the AV of the NT, 1559, 

*1t is almost a slaying of the slain ta quote Dr. Edward 
Varwood Gt Liberal Tranatation of the NT’, 2 vols. Svo, 1765), 
who thus hezins the parable of the Proctigal Son: ‘A gentle- 
nian of a splendid family aod apulent fortune had two sons. 
One day the younger approached his father, and begyed him in 
the most importunnate an? soothiog terms to niake a partition 
of his effects betwixt hanself and his elder brother, The in- 
dulyent father, overcome by his blandishments, immediately 
divided all his fortunes betwixt them. Ja 2°53 appears thus: 
‘For should there enter into your assembly a person arrayed io 
a magnificent ond spleodicdt dress, with a brilliant dianiond 
sparkling on his hand, and shoukl there enter at the same 
tine a man in a mean and sordid habit; Your eyes being 
instantly attravted hy the lustre of this superb vest, should 
you immediately introduce the person thus sinnptuously habited 
ito the best seat,’ ete. 
Conquest, M.D. 
twenty thousand emendations.’ 
specimens :— 

1s 12 3° Nevertheless the darkness shall not be such a3 was in 

her anguish 

When at first he rendered contemptible 

The land of Zelmlun and the land of Naphtali, 

So slall he confer honour apon them 

ty the wny of the sea, beyond the Jonian, in Galilee of the 

nations. 

The people who walked in darkness, have seen ao great 
light: 

Those who dwell in the land of the shactow of death, upon 
them the light shineth. 

Thou hast multiplied the nation, 

Whose jov thou didst not increase, . . 


he following are a few hrivt 


1 Co 1512 * How say some amoog you, that there is no resur- | 


rection and future existence of the dead?’ 
-, - 7 
Ue 73° Without recorded father or mu 


having neither predecessor or stiet UbSUF talttiieton Ga 


A revised version of the Bihle by J. T. | 
2nd etl. 1616), } aerate to vontain ‘oearly | 
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laying the atrempt.’* On Marel Ist, 1856, Canon 
Selwyn broneht the matter before the notice ol 
the Lower House of Convoention, and followed 
this up, in the antumn of the same yenr, by the 
mmphlet just cited. In July t856 0 Mr. dimes 
leywood, M.P. for North Laneashire, moved in 
the House of Commons an address to the Crown, 
‘praying that Her Majesty would appoint a Koyal 
Commission of learned men, to consider of such 
amendments of the uuthorized version of the Bible 
as had been already proposed, and to receive 
suggestions from all persons whe might be willing 
to offer them, and to report the amendments which 
they might be prepared to recommend.’ + After a 
short discussion the motion was withdrawn. But 
its author did not let the subject drop; publishing 
The Bible and its Revisers in YS857, and the State 
of the Authorized Bible Revision in 60. In i857 
a vood pattern of what such a revision should he 
was set in the publieation of Zhe Goxpel according 
fo St. John... revised by five elerqymen. In 
ISG3 a remark by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons (J. Evelyn Denison, afterwards Lord 
Ossington), suggested the undertaking of the 
‘Speaker’s’ Commentary, one express object of 
which was ‘a revision of the translation,’ 

Not to dwell longer on preliminary matters, 
hy the spring of IS70 things were ripe for action. 
On February 10th of that year, the Bishup of 
Winchester (Dr. S. Wilberforee), nnticipating a 
notion which Canon Selwyn had prepared to intro- 
duce into the Lower Honse, moved in the Upper 
House of Convocation of the Southern Province, 
‘that a Committee of both Honses be appointed, 
with power to confer with any Committee that 
may be appointed by the Convecation of the 
Northern Provinee, to report upon the desirable- 
ness of a revision of the AV of the NT, whether 
hy margina) notes or otherwise, in all those pas- 
saves where plain and elear errors, whether in the 
Hebrew or Greek text originally adopted hy the 
translators, or in the translation made from the 
sume, shall, on due investigation, be found to 
exist.’ ¢ The Bishop of Liandall (Dr. A. Ollivant) 
earried an amendment, tu include the (YF in the 
terms of the motion. When the motion, thus 
ameuded, had been agreed to, it was sent down to 
the Lower House (Feb, 11), where it was accepted 


without a division. In pursuance of it, a joint 
Committee, consisting of eight members of the 


Upper House and sixteen of the Lower, was formed. 
The Convoeation of the Northern Province had 
in the meantime declined to co-aperate. They 
admitted the existence of Ilemishes in the AY, 
They were ‘favouralle to the errors being cor- 
rected.’ But they ‘would deplore any recasting 
of the text.’ Notwithstanding, the work went 
ons; and on May 38rd a Report of the joint Com- 
mittee, embodied in’ five Nesolutions, was laid 
hefore both Hounses of the Southern Convocation. 
The Resolutions alirined— 
‘\, That it is desirable that a revision of the AV of the Maly 
Scriptures be undertaken. 

9, That the revision be so conducted as to comprise both 
marginal renderings and such emendations as it may be 
found necessary to insert io the text of the AV. 

3. That in the above Resolutions we ilo not contemplate any 
new translation «af the Bible, or any alteration of the 
lanvunse, except when in the Judyement of the most 
competent scholar such chanye 18 necessary, 

4. Thatinsuch necessary chungés the style of the languags 
temploved in the existing version be closely followed. 


* Notes on the proposed sAmendinent of the Authorwed 
Vereion . . ., hy William Selwyn, Canon of Ely, 1856, p. 11 

tNewth, as before, p. 108; Ellicott, Considerations on 
Keriazion, S70, p. 5. 

{ Westcott, Ane. Bihle, p. 398, quating Chronicles af Con- 
rocation. The words ‘Hebrew or! will be notices! os indicating 
a motion originally wider in its scope. Three members of the 


NT Ruglayn sau yoy, Dig. teott, New h, ard Moulton) 
bavé Nettie at &t oe tines 
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5. That it is desirable tha; Convocation shonld nominate a 
body of its own meinbers to undertake the work of 
revisioa, who shall be at liberty to invite the co-opera- 
tioa of any eminent for scholarship, to whatever nation 
or religions body they wnay belong.’ 

This Report was unanimously adopted by the 
Upper House, and eight bishops were at onee 
nominated, in aceordanee with the terms of the 
Jast Resolution, to be its quota towards the new 
joint Committee. On May 5th the report was 
discussed in the Lower House. Some opposition 
was there shown to the prineiple embodied in the 
last clause of the fifth Resolution; Imt, on a 
division, the adoption of the Report was carried, 
with but two dissentients. On May 6th eight of 
their own hody were chosen, to co-operate with 
the others in forming the new Committee. This 
new, or second, joint Committee held its first 
meeting on May 2oth, 1870. Tt then passed a 
series of Resolutions, indieating the lines on which 
the work should be carried out. In substance 
these were as follows, the more important ones 
being quoted in full :— 

1, Committee to separate into two Companies—one for OT, 

the other for NT. : 

If. Names of the memhers of Convocation, nine in all, 
forming the OT Company. 

HI. Names as hefore, seven ia all, for the NT Company. 
1V. OT Company to begin with Pentatench. 

N Synoptical Gospels. 


the OT Company. 

. Names of ‘Scholars and Divines’ (19) to be invited to join 

the NT Company. * 

VIL. That the geaeral prineiples to be followed by both 
Companies be as follows :— 

‘1, To introduce as few alterations as possible into the 
text of the Authorized Version, consistently with 
faithfulaess. 

. To limit, as far as possihle, the expressions of such 
alterations to the language of the Authorized and 
earlier Eaglish versions. 

3. Each Company to go twice over the portion to be 
revised, once provisionally, the second time finally, 
and on principles of voting as hereinafter is provided. 

4. That the Text to be adopted be that for which the 
evidence is decidedly preponderating ; and that 
when the Teat so adopted differs from that from 
which the Authorized Version was made, the altera- 
tioa be indicated in the margin. 

5, To make or retain no change in the Text on the second 
final revision by each Company, exvept t2vo-thirds of 
those present approve of the same, but on the first 
revision to decide by simple majorities. 

Cases in which votiag may be deferred. 

Hendinys of chapters, etc., to be revised. 

Pernissioa to consult learned men, ‘ whether at home 
or abroad.’ 

IX. The work of each Company, on completion, to be com- 
municated to the other, to secure, as far as possible, 
uniformity ia language. 

X. 1. 2. 3. ‘Bye-rules’ as to the mode of making corrections. 


The invitation given in accordance with Resolu- 
tions VI. and VII. was declined by Canon F, C. 
Cook, Dr. J. HL. Newman, Dr. Pusey, and Dr. 
W. Wright of the Dritish Museum. The last- 
mentioned, however, subsequently joined the OT 
Company. Of those who aceepted it, Dr. S. P. 
Trevelles was prevented by ili-health from joining 
in the work, while Professor M'Gill was removed 
by death in 1871. Dean Alford, one of the 
original members appointed ly Convocation. died 
in the same year. Two other members of like 
standing, Dr. Chr. Wordsworth, Bishop of Linealn, 
and Dr. Jebb, Dean of Hereford, resigned their 
seats at an early stage of the proceedings. Seven 
new members were chosen in their stead, of whom 
one, Dean Merivale, resigned in IS7!. 9 Others 
were added subsequently. The lists of members 
were accordingly as follows :— 


to 


ID 


MEMSERS OF THE OT Revisicy Company.t 
The Rt. Rev. Connop Thirlwall, Bishop of St, Davids (Chair- 
man till 1871). 


*The names in Resolutions H., H1., VE, VIF. are included ia 
the final lists viven helow. 


¢ This and the following list are drawn up, inthe main} fron / 


. oe iB) 
VI. Names of ‘Scholars aad Divines’ (18) to be invited to join 
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The Rt. Rev. E. If. Browne, Bishop of Ely, afterwards of 
Winchester (Chairman from 1871). 

The Rt. Rev. Chr. Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln. 

uit Fe Rey. Lord Arthur C. Hervey, Bishop of Bath and 

ells. 

The Rt. Rev. Alfred Ollivant, Bishop of Llandaff. 

The Very Rev. R. Payne Smith, Reins Professor of Divinity, 
Oxford ; afterwards Dean of Canterbury. 

The Vea. Benjamin Harrison, Archdeacon of Maidstone. 

The Ven. H. J. Rose, Archdeacon of Bedford. 

br. W. L. Alexander, Professor of Theology, Congregational 
Church Iall, Edinhurgh. 

Mr. R. L. Bensly, Fellow aad Hebrew Lecturer of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridee. 

The Rev. John Birrell, Professor of Oriental Languages, St. 
Andrews. 

Dr. Frank Chance, Sydenham. 

Mr. T. Chenery, Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic, Oxford. 

The Rev. T. K. Cheyae, Fellow and Hebrew Lecturer of Balliol 
College, Oxford ; afterwards Oriel Professor of the Interpreta- 
tion of Holy Scripture, Oxford. 

Dr. A. B. Davidsoa, Professor of HNebrew, Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 

Dr. B. Davies, Professor of Hebrew, Baptist College, Regent's 
Park, London. 

Dr. George Donglas, Professor of Hebrew, and afterwards Prin- 
cipal of Free Cburch College, Glasgow. 

Dr. S. R. Driver, Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford ; 
afterwards Regius Professor of Hebrew, Oxford. 

The Rey. C. J. Elliott, Vicar of Winkfield, Wiadsor. 

Dr. P. Fairbaira, Principal of the Free Church College, Glasgow. 

The Rey. F. Field, author of Ottwim Norvicense; editor of 
Origen’s [exapla. 

The Rey. J. D. Geden, Professor of Hebrew, Wesleyan College, 
Didsbury. 

Dr. C. D, Ginsburg, editor of Ecclesiastes, etc. 

Dr. F. W. Gotch, Principal of the Baptist College, Bristol. 

Dr, John Jebh, Dean of Hereford. 

Dr. W. Kay, late Principal of Bishop's College, Calcutta. 

The poe Stanley Leathes, Professor of Hebrew, King’s College, 
London. 

The Rev. J. R. Lumby, Fellow of St. Cath. Coll., afterwards 
Norrisian Professor of Diviaity, Cambridge. 

Dr. J. M‘Gill, Professor of Oriental Languages, St. Andrews. 

Dr. J. J. 8S. Perowne, Professor of Hebrew, St. David's College, 
Lampeter ; afterwards Bishop of Worcester. 

Dr. k. H. Plumptre, Professor of NT Exegesis, King’s Colleve, 
Loadon. 

The Rev. A. H. Sayce, Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College ; 
afterwards Professor of Assyriology, Oxford. 

Dr. W. Selwyn, Canon of Ely ; Lady Margaret's Professor of 
Divinity, Canrbridge. 

The Rev. W. Robertson Smith, Professor of Hebrew, Free 
Church College, Aberdeea ; afterwards Lord Almoner’s Pro- 
fessor of Arabic, aud Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 

Dr. bb. H. Weir, Professor of Oriental Lanzuoges, Glasgow. 

Dr. W. Wright, Professor of Arabic, Cambricye. 

Mr. W. Aldis Wright, Librarian, afterwards Bursar, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


MEMBERS OF THE NT REvIsIon CoMPANY.* 

The Rt. Rev. C. J. Ellicott, Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
Chairman). 

The Rt. Rev. 8. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 

The Rt. Rev. G. Moberly, Bishop of Salisbury. 

The Most Rev. R. C. Trench, Archbishop of Dublin. 

The Rt. Rev. Charles Wordsworth, Bishop of St. Andrews. 

The Very Rev. E. H. Bickersteth, Deaa of Lichfield (Prolocutor 
of Lower House of Convocation). 

The Very Rev. Henry Alford, Dean of Canterbury, 

The Very Rey. A. P. Stanley, Dean of Westminster. 

The Very Rev. Rohert Scott, Dean of Rochester. 

The Very Rev. J. W. Blakesley, Dean of Liacoln, 

The Very Rev. Charles Merivale, Dean of Ely. 

The Yen. William Lee, Archdeacon ot Publia. 

The Ven. Edwin Paliner, Archdeacnn of Oxford. 

Dr. Joseph Angus, Presideat of the Baptist College, Regent's 
Park, London. 

Pr. David Brown, Principal of Free Church College, Aberdeen. 
Dr, John Eadie, Professor of Biblical Literature in the United 
Presbyteriaa Church, Glasgow. rr. 
Dr. F. J. A. Hort, afterwards Hulsean Frofessor of Diviaity, 

Cambridge, 


Gr. Test. 1883, It will be noticed that the present list contains 
37 names, I'r. Schaff’s only 27. There is no rea] discrepancy. 
The difference of 10 is made up by including those who were 
removed by death or resignation during the progress of the 
work, If they had sat as members, for however short a time, 
it seemed fair to include them. The losses by death in the OT 
Company up to 1875, after which year no new names wers 
added to the list, were 7, and by resignation 3. Under ths 
former head come Bishop Thirlwall, Archdeacon, Rose, Canon 
Selwyn, Principal Fairbairn, and Professors M‘Gill, Weir, and 
Davies. Under the latter, Bp. Wordsworth, Canon Jebb, and 
Frofessor Phaniptre. 

“ Dr. Schaff's list (exclusive of the Secretary, the Rev. John 
Troutheck) contains 24 names; the present one, 28. The dif- 
ference is accounted for hy the presence or absence of the 
names of) Bishdp Wilberforce, Dean Alford, and Professor Eadis 


those prepared by Di. Philip Schatf for his Cory*anton to the’! (removed by death). and of lean Merivale (resigned). 
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The Rev. W. GQ. Humphry, Prebendary of St. Paul's. 
lr. B. HW. Keanedy, Canon of Ely ; Reyius Professor of Greek, 

Cambridge. 

Dr. J. BK. Lightfoot, Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge ; 
afterwards Bishop of Durham. 

Dr. W. Millizan, Professor of Divinity, Aberdeen. 

nt e F, Moulton, afterwards Master of The Leys School, Cam- 

ricive, 

Dr. 8. Newth, Principal of New College, Hampstead. 

Dr. Alexander Roberts, Professor of Humanity, St. Andrews, 

Dr. FL WL A. Scrivener, afterwards Vicar of Hendon. 

Dr. G. Vance Sinith, afterwards Principal ol the Presbyterian 

Coll., Carmarthen. 

Dr. . J. Vaughan, Master of the Temple ; Dean of Llandat. 
Dr. b. F. Westcott, Canan of Peterborough; Regius Professor 
of Nivinity, Cambridge ; afterwards Bishop of Durham. 

The two Companies, thus constituted, began 
their labours in June 1870. On the morning of 
June 22nd the members of the NT Revision Cor- 
pany met tagether in Henry VIL’s Chapel, to join 
in Tloly Communion, as the best preparation for 
the work then to be begun. The OF Company 
first assembled for business on June 30th, One of 
the NT Revisers, Dr. Newth, has left us a minute 
and interesting description * of the mode of pro- 
cedure observed in the Company to which he be- 
longed. Mueh of what he says will apply equally 
to both Companies; but want of symee forbids 
all but the briefest extracts. The placé of meet- 
ing was the historic Jerusalem Chamber, placed 
at their disposal by Dean Stanley. Here, on four 
consecutive days of every month in the year, 
except August and September, the NT Revisery 
met. The session lasted from cleven to six, 
with half an hour's interval for lunch, ‘Phe 
ordinary routine is thus described :— Preliminary 
matters over, ‘the Chairman invites the Com- 
pany to proceed with the revision, and reads 
a short passage as given in the AV. The qnes- 
tion is then asked whether any textual changes 
are proposed ; that is, any readings that ditler 
from the Greek text as presented in the edition 
pulished by Robert Stephen in 1550. Tf any 
change is proposed, the evidence for and against 
is briefly stated, and the proposal considered. The 
duty of stating this evideuce is, by tueit consent, 
devolved upon two members of the Company, who, 
from their previous studies, are specially entitled 
to speak with authority upon such questions— Dr, 
Serivener and Dr. fort. .. . After discussion, 
the vote of the Company is taken, and the pro- 
wsed reading accepted or rejected.’ The reading 
Paine thus settled, questions of rendering followed, 
and were dealt with in a similar way. 

It is evident that, with such methods, progress 
would necessarily he slow. In faet, at the close of 
their ninth sitting the NT Company had finished 
the tirst revision of not move than 153 verses, or an 
averave of lia day.t It was even proposed, for 
more expedition, to divide the en into two 
sections; one beginning the Epistles, while the 
other proceeded with the trspels. Fortunately, 
the proposal was negatived, 

Meantime an event veeurred which, while pro- 
mising to make the work more thorough, seemed 
likely to render it still more protracted. This was 
the association with the English t Revisers of two 
Companies of Ameriean biblieal scholars. The 
arrangements were not eompleted till Dee. 7th, 
IST1, and work was not actually Legun by the 
American contingent till Qet. 4th, 1s7Z, after they 
had reeeived from Enelnnd the first revision of 
the Synoptie Gospels.§ But there is evidence that 
such co-operation had been thought of, almost 
from the very first. ‘On July 7th, Ps70, it was 
moved in the Lower House of Convocation by the 
present Proloeutor (Lord Alwyne Compton) that 

* Lectures, as betore, p. 117 ff. 

t 7b. p. P21. 

¢ The word ‘ English’ is used in its widest sense. 

& Schaff, as hefere, p. 301 fl. 

President of the American Conimittecs” 


Dr. Schall pwab jhisurelisthe-) 


nr s i 
7 DUTT #9 Ack SiG WOH, TESL, quoted by Scbaff. 


the Upper Hanse should be requested to instrnet 
the Committee of Convoeution to invite the co- 
yperation of some American divines.’ This was 
at once assented to by the Upper Honse.*  Dith- 
culties naturally arose, but were overcame by 
patience and taet, and by the good feeling dis- 
played on both sides, A visit of Dr. Anus to 
New York in Aucust [870, and of Dr. Sehnull to 
this country in the following year (when he was 
present, unotlicially, at one ot the meetings of the 
Bnelish NP Revision Company and observed their 
methods), helped to smouth the way. AU repre- 
sentative Committee of American seholars and 
theologians was formed, with Dr. Sehatf for Presi- 
dent, and this resolved itself into two Companies, 
as follows :— 


OLD TesTaAMENT REVISION COMPANY (AMERICAS). 


Dr. Me 1]. Green (Chairtnan), Theoloyical Scauinary, Princeton, 
N.J. 

Dr. G. KE. Day (Secretary), Divinity School of Yale Colleye, New 
Ilaven, Conn. 

Dr. C. A, Aiken, Theologica) Seminary, Princeton, N.J. 

Dr. T. W. Chamhers, Collegiate Aeformed Duteh Church, N.Y. 

Dr. T. J. Conant, Brooklyn, N.¥. 

Dr. J. de Witt, Thealogiegt Seuiinary, New Brunswick, NJ. 

Pr. G. iE. Mure, Divinity Sclhiool, Phila. 

Dr. C. P. Krauth, Yice-Provost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vanja, Phila. 

Dr. T. Lewis, Professor Emeritus of Greek and Hebrew, Union 
College, Schenectady, N.Y. (d. 1877). 

Dr. C. M. Mead, Theoloyical Seminary, Andover, Mass. 

Dr. 1. Osgood, Theological Seminary, Kochester, N.Y. 

Dr. J. Packard, Theolovieal Seminary, Alexandria, Va. 

Dr. C. E. Stowe, Hartford, Conn, 

lr. J. Strong, Theoloyical Seminary, Madison, N.J. 

br. C. V. A. Van Dyck, Beirat, Syria (consulting member on 
questions of Arabic). 


New Testament Revision Company (AMERICAN). 


Dr. T. D. Woolsey, New Maven, Conn, (Chairman). 

Dr. J. 11. Thayer, Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 
(Secretary). 

Dr. Ezra Abbot, Divinity School, Harvard University, Car. 
bridye, Mass 

Dr. J. &. Burr, Trentan, New Jersey. 

Pr. Thomas Chase, President of Haverford College, Pa. 

br. Howard Crosby, Chancellor of New York University, N.Y. 

Dr. Timothy Dwizht, Divinily School, Yale Calleye, New 
Haven, Coon. 

Bis Il. 8. Hackett, Theoloyical Seminary, Rochester, N.Y. 
id. 1576). 

Dr. James Hadley, Professor of Greek, Yale College, New 
Haven (d. 1872). 

Dr. Charles Hodye, Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J. 
(d. 1878). 

Dr. A. ©. Kendrick, University of Rochester, N.Y. 

The Rt. Rev. Alfred Lee, Bishop of the Diocese of Delaware, 

ly. M. B. Riddle, Theoloyical Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. Philip Sehaff, Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. 

Dr. Charles Short, Coluinbia Colleye, N.Y. 

Dr. E. A. Washburn, Calvary Church, N.Y. (i. Feb, rssi). 


It will be notieed that fonr members of the 
above Company died before seeing the fruit. of 
their labours, but not before they had each taken 
part, fur a longer ur shorter time, in the work. 
Two names are not ineluded—those of Dr. Ge. KN. 
Crooks of New York, and Dr. W. IF. Warren of 
Boston—both of whom accepted the invitavien to 
join the Company, but found themselves un ble to 
attend. The plnee of meeting was th Dible 
llouse, New York. Owing to the start uey had 
gained, the English Companies had fished the 
first revision of the Synoptie Gospels, and been 
twice over the Pentatenuch, respectively, by the 
time their American brethren were ready to begin. 
The manner in which their fellow-work was then 
carried on is deseribed in the Preface to the 
Revised NT. 

‘We transmitted to them from time to time,’ say the Fog: 
lish Revisers, ‘each several portion of our First Revisian, and 
received from them in return their criticisms and correetions. 
These we considercd with much care and attention during the 
tune we were engaged on our Seeond Revision. We then sent 
over to them the various portions of the Second Revision as 
they were completed, and received further saxyestions, which, 
like the former, were closely and carefully considered. Last ol 
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all, we forwarded to them the RV in its final form; and a list 
of those passages in which they desire to place on record their 
preference of other readings and renderings will be found at 
the end of the volume.’ 


The first revision of the entire NT ocenpied six 
years of labour ; the second, about two years and a 
half. What was to some extent a third revision, 
together with various necessary details, prolonged 
the task of the English Company till Nov. 11th, 
1SS0, ‘on which day, at five o'clock in the after- 
hoon, after ten years and five months of labour, 
the revision of the NT was brought to a close.’ * 
The Preface bears that date. But further causes 
of delay intervened ; and it was not till Tuesday, 
May 17th, ISSI, for London, and Friday, May 20th, 
for New York, that the aetual publication took 
place. The scene in each eity on both those days— 
the congestion of streets in the booksellers’ quarter, 
the stoppage of all other trattic, the night-and-day 
labours of the work-people employed—will not 
svon he forgotten by those who witnessed them. 
Dr. Schatl eomputes that at least three million 
copies of the {tevised NT were sold, in this country 
and the United States together, within the first 
year of its publieation. 

Meantime the revision of the OT was advaneing, 
on sunilar lines, but more slowly, from the greater 
extent of ground to be covered. The Revisers in 
. this ease were more conservative than their fellow- 
workers on the NT, and their version ditlers less 
in proportion from the Authorized than does the 
other. The Prefaee, dated July loth, 1884, speaks 
of the revision of the OT as completed in eighty- 
five sessions, ending on June 2Uth, 1$S4, having. 
occupied 792 days, usnally of six hours eaeli. 
The day of actual publication, May 19th, 1885, 
was inarked by little of the excitement which 
attended the publication of the NT four years 
before. The Revised Bible, in its complete form, 
bore the title:—‘The | Holy Bible | containing 
the | Old and New Testaments | Translated out of 
the Original Tongnes | Being the Version set 
forth A.D. 1611 | Com), ared with the most ancient 
Authorities and Revised. | Printed for the Uni- 
versities of | Oxford and Cambridge | Oxford [or 
Cambriige] | At the University Press | 1885.’ 

No mention has thus far been made of any 
revision of the Apocrypha. Such an extension 
of the work does not appear to have been con- 
templated by Convoeation, That it was finally 
included in the seheme was a result of the 
negotiations about copyright. In the course of 
IS72 an agreement was entered into between the 
Committee of Convocation and the representatives 
of the University Presses of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, by which the latter, on condition of 
acquiring the copyright of the RV, when com- 
pleted, agreed to provide a sum sutticient to cover 
the bare cost of production, including the travelling 


expenses of members of the Companies ; whose | 


labour, in other respects, was a labour of love.+ 
It was tven for the first time stipulated by the 
University printers, that the Apoerypha should be 
inchided in the scheme o1 revision. This was 
assented to. 

In pursuance of the compaet thus made, it was 
arranged between the two English Companies of 
Revisers (the Anerieans not joining in this part of 
the work), that, as soon as the NT Company should 
have finished its task, it should resolve itself inte 
three committees for the purpose of beginning the 
revision of the Apoerypha.t These were to be 
called, in imitation of their predecessors of 1611, 
the London, Westminster, and Cambridge Com- 


* Newth, as hefore, p. 125. 

t Westcott, English Bible, pp. 346, 347, 

+ Preface to the Apocrypha in=the RV, from which most, of 
the particulars immediately followiny’arée taken. j 
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mittees. The first of the three had assigned to it 
the Book of Siraeh; the seeond had 1 Mat., to 
which were afterwards added Tobit and Judith ; 
the third was to take Wisdom and 2 Maceabees, 
The London Committee began work on May Lith, 
1SS], and finished the second and tinal revision 
of Sirach on May 25th, 1883. The Westminster 
Committee completed their second revision of 
1 Mae. on Nov. 3rd, 1881, and the remainder of 
their task on Oct. 11th, IS82. The work of the 
Cambridge Committee lasted from the spring of 
ISSt to the summer of 1892. During this eom- 
paratively long interval space was found for giving 
the difficult Book of Wisdom a third revision. 

The OT Revision Company having in the mean- 
time (July 1884) come to the end of their own 
proper labours, passed a resolution, appointing 
six of their number a committee for revising the 
remaining books of the Apocrypha. Of these 
six, two were unable to take any part in the 
work; and Dr. Field, one of the OT Company, 
whose co-operation had been invited for the settle- 
ment of the text, died in April 1885. A small 
committee of four members—Professor Lumby, 
Professor Robertson Smith, Mr. Bensly, and Mr. 
W. Aldis Wright—had thus the task of revising 
what remained of the Apocrypha, comprising 
1 and 2 Esdras, Ad. Esther, Baruch, Song of the 
Three Children, the History of Susanna, Bel and 
the Dragon, and the Prayer of Manasses. For 
one of these books (2 Esdras) they had the benelit 
of Gensly’s careful reconstruction of the text, and 
were thus able to give a translation of the ‘ miss- 
ing fragment’ (7°°!), In the other instances no 
critical settlement of the existing text was at- 
tempted. The revised Apocrypha was published 
early in 1895. [t bore the title: ‘The | Apocrypha] 
Translated out of the | Greek and Latin tongues | 
Being the Version set forth A.D. 1611 | Compared 
with the most ancient Authorities and | Revised 
A.D. 1894 | Printed for the Universities of | Oxford 
and Cambridge | Oxford [or Cambridge] | At the 
University Press | 1895.’ 

In endeavonring to form a just estimate of the 
merits of the hV, it will be convenient to take 
the component parts of it in the order in whieh 
they appeared. The NT, moreover, challenges our 
attention first, because of its surpassing import- 
ance, because the changes made in revising it were 
relatively much niore nnmerous than in the ease 
of the OT, and beeause the attack and defence 
were liere the most strennons. As was not un- 
natural, the strife grew fiercest about the form in 
which the Lord’s Prayer was now set forth. In 
both its forms (Mt 6°’, Lk 11°) alike it was now 
without the doxology. The form in Luke was 
much eurtailed. For ‘Our Father whieh art in 
heaven’ it had simply ‘Vather.’ It lacked alto- 
gether two petitions—‘ Thy will,’ ete., and ‘ Deliver 
us from evil.’ These changes were made on MS 
authority, believed to be the highest; and the 
clauses emitted were duly noted in the margin. 
So far, the Revisers were within their rights. But 
a further alteration of ‘from evil’ to ‘from the 
evil one’ could not be so easily defended. 1t was 
understood to have been aceepted mainly through 
the influence of Bishop Lightfoot. A chief argu- 
ment for the change, the alleged fact that picacPae 


|amrd, as distinguished from jicacGat éx, denotes 


deliverance from a person, not a state, was con- 
troverted by other scholars; and we cannot but 
wish that, in this instance, the renderings in the 
text and margin could have changed places. * 


* See, for an nutline of the controversy, the Bishop of Dur 
ham’s three letters in the Guardian of Sept. 7th, 14th, and 21st, 
1-8}, reprinted in A Fresh fevision of the NT, 3rd ed. 1891, 

fand Canon-F.C..Cook's 4 Second Letter to the Lord Bishop of 
London, 1832. 
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Fault was also found with the change— the 
uncalled-for change, as it seemed to many—in the 
order of the words in the familiar Song uf Simeon. 
What was gained, men would ask, by thus re-proup- 
ing the well-remembered lines— 


‘Now lettest thou thy servant depart, O Lord, 
According to thy word, in peace’? 


A more perfect parallelism, it might be replied, 
and uw closer adherence to the order of the original, 
But the further question might he pressed ; How 
far is this latter quality essential to a good idiom- 
atic translation ? 

More irritating, however, than sueh changes in 
important passazes as we have noticed, were the 
incessant alterations in small particulars, which 
tripped up the reader at every turn.* One aceus- 
tomed to ‘Jesus stood on the shore,’ in Jn 21, 
could not take kindly to ‘Jesus stood on the dcach,’ 
even though assured that the rendering of alyiaXds 
was (us kept uniform. Nor would one who knew 
how deeply the phrase ‘vials of wrath’ was ein- 
hedded in our language, fail to demur, if he read 
Rev 15, at having ‘duels of the wrath of God’ 
substituted for the familiar expression. The Re- 
visers of 1611 and those of 1$8] both equally 
adinitted that no two words in different languayes 
cover precisely the same ground. But from this 
common axiom they proceeded to opposite con- 
elusions, The older translators felt justilied by it 
in varying the rendering of the same word in the 
original, They even made a merit of doing so. 
‘We have not tied ourselves,’ they say in their 
Preface, ‘to an uniformity of plirasing or to an 
identity of words, as some peradventure would 
wish that we had done... That we should 
express the same notion in the same particular 
word ; as, for example, if we translate the Hebrew 
or Greek word once by purpose, never to call it. 
infent. ., thus to mince the matter, we thought 
to savour more of curiosity than wisdom.’ 

The liberty thus claimed is freely used in the 
AY, and, it must be admitted, deserves at times 
rather to be called licence. The translation may 
win in spirit and buoyancy, but at the cost of 
losing other qualities yet more precious. Tow 
much is lost, for instance, by the capricious altera- 
tion of ‘destroy’ to ‘defile,’ in | Co 3% 7—'1f any 
man destroyeth the temple of God, him shall God 
destroy.’ Nothing but the love of variety for its 
own sake could have prompted the double render- 
ing of datpécers in 1 Vo 126 by ‘differences’ and 
‘diversities,’ and of évepynuarwy and its counate 
verb by ‘operations’ and ‘worketh.’ Hardly Jess 
injurious to the sense, in many passages, 18 the 
converse fanlt of using the same Enghsh word 
tu translate dillerent words in the orivinal. Thus 
‘light’ serves as the equivalent of $s, @worjp (Vh 
25) gwriauds (2 Co 44), géyyos (LK 11%), Adxvos (Mt 
6"); ‘know’ of ofda, ywwonw, émiyiwwonw, and ériora- 
zat. ‘The Revisers of ISS] were fully alive to the 
ditticulties placed in their way by this erie ed 
of their predecessors’ labour, and speak in their 
Preface of the principles on which they en- 
deavoured to solve the problem thus presented to 
them. They diseriminated, as far as possihle, 
hetween ‘yaricties of rendering whieh were com- 


* Professor Plumptre computes the number of variations in 
rendering from the AV of the NT to be more than 35,000. 
Others make them 86,000, See Canon Cook's Second Letter, 
p. 6 andn. Cook further estiniates that the deviations from 
the Greek text of 1611 in that adopted by the Revisers execed 
600, Edgar (The Biblrs of England, 1889, p. 342) agrees, 
making the exact number 5002, The Greek text used by king 
James's translators, so lar as it could be ascertained, was 


published at Cambridge by Serivener, aod had, as footnotes, | 


the readings preferred by the Revisers. A similar work, but | 


With converse arrangement of text and notes, was published 
at Oxford by Archdeacon Palmer. The edenlationpwasethud 
made easy, JIgili<uus & 


‘ 
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patible with fidelity to the true meaning of the 
text’ and ‘ varieties which involved inconsistency, 
and were suggestive of dilferenees that had no 
existence in the Greek.’ ‘To the former class they 
professed themselves lenient. Some have thought 
that they would have acted more wisely if they 
had made this class more comprehensive, instead 
of sacrificing so much for a uniformity of render- 
ing, not always attainable even by themselves, * 
Itimay de well, as helping the reader to form a 
judgment for himself, to set down a short list of 
passages from the NT in which the rendering of 
the RV is generally admitted to be an improve- 
ment, followed by another of passages in whieh 
the changes made are considered by many to be 


+ CELE 


for the worse. 


(A) Changes admitted to be for the better. 


AV 1611. 


Mt 1215 But when Jesus 
koew it [as if for a time he 
had uot known it). 

Mk 4°) Is a candle brought 
to be put under a bushel .. . 
and not to be set on u candle- 
stick? 

Mk 453 And he was in the 
hioder part of the ship, asleep 
on a pillow, 

Mk 719, ... purging all 
meats, 


Mk 102 exercise lordship 
over them. 

Lk 2372 when thou comest 
into thy kingdom, 

Lk 2417 .,.as ye walk, and 
are sad? 


Jn 41,.., made and bap- 
tized. 

Jn 26 Feed oy sheep. 

Ac 2327 This man was taken 
of the Jews, and should have 
been killed of them: then 
came t with an army, aud 
rescued him. 

Ac 2623 Almost (thou per- 
suadest me to be a Christian. 


Ac 2740 And when they had 
taken up the anchors, they 
committed themselves unto the 
sen. 

1Co 733... but 1 spare 
you. 

1Co 9 Have we not power 
to lead about a sister, a wife 
ened 
Ph 48 Becareful for nothing. 
2Th2!... by the coming. 


1Ti 313, . . purchase to 
themselves a good degree. 

1Ti ® .. . supposing that 
gain is yodliness. 

2T) 22>... who are taken 
captive by him at his will [pro- 
nouns ambiyuons). 


Tit 122 The Cretians are al- 
way liars, evil beasts, siow 
bellies. 

Ja 13... he being nat a 
forgetful hearer, but a dover of 
the work, 


RY ssl. 


Mt 1215 And Jesus perceiv- 
ing it. 


Mk 4°] Is the lamp brought 
to be put under the bushel, 
-.- and not to be put oo the 
stand ? 

Mk 453 And he himself was 
in the stern, asleep on the 
eushion. 

Mk 719 Phishe said, making 
all meats clean [xateator, 
masc. io N, A, I$). 

Mk 10+" lord it over them. 


Lk 234° when thou coimest 
in thy kingdom. 

Lk 2417... as ye walk? 
And they stood still, looking 
sad. 

Jnd.. 
baptiziag. 

Jn 211» Tend my sheep. 

Ac 2327 ‘This man was seized 
by the Jews, and was about to 
he slain of them, when I came 
upon them with the soldiers, 
and rescued him. 

Ac 265 With but little 
suasion thou wouldest 
make oe a Christian. 

Ac 274 And casting off the 
anchors, they left them in the 
sea, 


1Co 733. 
spare you, 

1Co” Have we no right to 
lead about a wife that is a 
believer... ? 

Ph 48 In nothing be anxious. 

2Th Bl... touching the 
coming. 

1'Ti 3)3.. . gain to them- 
selves a good standing. 

1Ti G... supposing that 
godliness is n way of gain. 

2Ti 26 . .. having been 
taken captive by the Lord's 
servant unto the will of Go? 
[sce also m.}. ; 

Tit 11! Cretans 
liars, evil beasts, f 


- was makiny and 


Vin 
ain 


». aod I would 


e alway 
z gluttons, 


val5... beim iota hearer 
that forgetteth, buta duer that 
worketh. 


(B) Changes not so admitted. 


AV 1611. 


Mt 5%... till thou haat 
paid the uttermost farthing. 


RV ISst. 


Mt 5% till thou bave paid 
the last ¢ farthing. 


*See the examples of inconsistency in rendering in the RV 


collected by Edgar, p. 362. 


dideoxados is ‘teacher,’ ‘doctor,’ 


‘master's; xvpos bas fourcquivalents ; tasextros and ersayyra 


each tive. 
to remain. 
t Gr. teqgaror. 


Of course, some of these are AV renderiogs allowed 


A high autbority, Dr. F. Field, himself one of 


| the Revisers, chameterizes this change as one ‘than which no 
sinvléhGthab altura tienaad Gye wWith wore yeneral reprobation’” 
CN utetenethe Treasatten ofthe NT, 1syy, Vrel. p. xiv om) 


» 
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AV 1611. 


Mt 133°... . it isthe greatest 
amon herbs. 

Mu 16". . . they came unto 
the sepulechre ... 

Lk 5°... we have toiled 
all the night, and have taken 
nothing. 

Jn 172... that he should 
give eternal life to as many as 
thou hast given him. 

Ae 2147 Canst thou speak 
Greck ’ 

Ac 2716... we had much 
work to come by the boat. 


Ro 57 Yet peradventure for 
& good man some would even 
dare to «ie. 

Ro 515 For if through the 
offence of one many be dead, 
much wore the grace of God, 
and the gift by graee, which 
is hy one man, Jesus Christ, 
lath abounded unto many. 

1Co 5! It is reported com- 
mons. 2. 

2Co102 ... that 1 may not 
be bold when 1 am present 
with that confidence, where- 
with I think to be bold against 
some, Which think of us as if 
we walked according to the 
flesh. 

Gal 216 Knowing that a man 
is not justified by the works of 
the law, but by the faith of 
Jesus Christ. 


Gal 316 Now to Abraham 
» . . Were the promises made. 

1Ti 3? Abishop.. . 

1Ti 619 For the love of 
money is the root of all evil. 


He 11°... for before his 
translation he had this testi- 
mony, that he pleased God. 


He 127 If ye endure chasten- 
ing, God dealeth with you as 
with sons. 

He 13° Let your conversa- 
tionS$ he without covetous- 
ness. 

Ney 19° Praise our God, all 
ye his servants. 
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RV 1831. 


Mt 1392... it is greater* 
than the herbs, 

ME 16°... they come to the 
tomb... 

Lk 5°... we toiled all night, 
and took nothing. t 


Jn172. , . that whatsoever 
thou hast given hin, to them 
he should give eternal life. 

Ae 2157 Dost thou know} 
Greek? 

Ac 2716. . . we were able, 
with difficulty, to secure § tbe 
boat. 

Ro 5? for || peradventure for 
the good man some one would 
even dare to die. 

Ro 515 For if by the trespass 
of the one the many died, 
much more did the grace of 
God, and the gift by the crace 
of the one man, Jesus Christ, 
abound unto the many. 

1Co 5! It is actually 4 re- 
DOLCE wears 

2Coi02... that Imay not 
when present show courage 
with the confidenee wherewith 
1 count to be bold against 
some, which count of us as if 
we walked according to the 
flesh, 

Gal 216, . . knowing that a 
man is not justified by the 
works of the law, save [m. but 
only] through faith in Jesus 
Christ.** 

Gal 316 Now te Abraham 
were the promises spoken. 

1 Ti 32 The bishop... 

1Ti 61° For the love of 
money is a root of all kinds of 
evil. tt 

He 115... for before his 
translation he hath had wit- 
ness borne to him that he had 
been well-pleasing unto God. 

He 127 Itis for {t chastening 
that ye endure; God dealeth 
with you as with sons. 

He 135 Le ye free from the 
love of money. 


Rey 195 Give praise to our 
God, all ye his servants. 


The Revisers of the OT had a task before them in 


some respeets more difficult, in others easier, than 
that which the NT Revisers had had tu faee. On 
the one hand, their subject was a much Jonger one; 
more varied in its contents, and henee requiring 
more diversified knowledge in those who dealt with 


* Query, used here as a superlative? jsilay is so used in 
Mt 15! and elsewhere. The tendency of the superlative form of 
adjs. to disappear in NT Greek (noticed by Rutherford in the 
Pref. to his new translation of Homans, 1900) is illustrated hy 
the faet that «:yieros is only found once in the NT 2 P 13). 

t Justified hy RY on ground of aorist tenses. 

t For the ellipse of azasy with Eaayueri, see Field, in Loe. 

§ ‘Ditticulty’ not found in AV. ‘Secure,’ as a verb, only in 
Mt 2814 (vuar ducoievovs roicouev), where the Revisers have 
suusu.tited ‘rid you of care.” Asa rendering of esixpareis 
yeveclas in the present passage, ‘secure’ is jnappropriate, unless 
(as is prohable enough) the RV uses it as simply equivalent to 
“ret hold of.’ 

| The ‘for' reters to a wnought suppressed, by a eommon Gr. 
idiom, Rutherford thus supplies the ellipse } ‘1 say barely 
conceivable, not wholly inconceivale ; for,’ etc. As left in the 
text the words are scarcely intellivible. 

“| ‘ Actually’ in this sense is a modernism. 

** Burgon (The Revision Lievised, p. 147) quotes Bp. Words- 

worth of Lincoln as saying that the statement thus put forth, 
with ‘save’ instead of ‘but,’ or ‘but only,’ ‘is illogical and 
erroneous, and contradiets the whole drift of St. Paul's arcu. 
ment tn that Ep. and in the Ep. to the Romans,’ 
_ tt terran car, NOt r2v70.0v, i9 fall," not ‘all kinds of.! With 
ffa, anarthrousas predicate, Field (in loc.) aptly compares (after 
Wetstein) Athen. vii. p. 280 A, dpxy% zai file ravros ayotlod 4 THs 
YurTpos 7,00¥7, 

ti ds; has undoubtedly better authority than ei. But, with this 
allowance, let the two versions be compared simply as Enclish. 

8§ Gr. 6 spores, ‘Let your manners be without auarice’ 
(Rhemish), It must he admitted, however, that the AV is very 
unintelligible here, or, if intelligible, gives a tutally false sense 
to a modern reader. ame 
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it; beset, moreover, with greater obseurities, and 
not illustrated by the light shed from many 
quarters upon the NT. On the other hand, the 
eonfessed obseurity of many passages formed a 
justifieation of the Revisers’ work ; iewer persons 
were competent to eriticise their work ; and they 
had the advantage of an interval of four years 
after the appearanee of the revised NT, in ISSi, 
in which to profit by the verdiet passed by publie 
opinion upon the performance of their ealleagues. 
Above all, they were not hampered by the constant 
necessity of deciding between rival texts of the 
original. Very wisely, we think, they eame to 
the conclusion, as stated in their Preface, that ‘as 
the state of knowledge on the subject is net at 
present such as to justify any attempt at an 
entire reeonstruetion of the text on the authority 
of the Versions, the Revisers have thought it must 
prudent to adopt the Massuretic Text as the basis 
oi their work, and to depart from it, as the Autho- 
rized Translators had done, only in exeeptional 
eases.’ 

Being earried ont on the same lines as the 
revised NT, we find in the present work the same 
improvements in the arrangement of the English 
text: the gronping by paragraphs, the indieation 
by spaces ot a change of subject, the clearer mark- 
ing of quotations, the system of parallelism adopted 
for poetical books and passages, and the hke. As 
in the NT, the direction of Convocation is obeyed, 
that no change of reading be admitted into the 
English text 1f not approved, at the final revision, 
by a majority of at least two-thirds of the Revisers 
present. Hence it may often be the ease that a 
particular reading in the margin is one which a 
majority—though not the requisite majority—of 
the Revisers would have wished to see inserted in 
the text. It is permissible to eonjeetnre that an 
example may be found at the outset in Gn I*, where 
‘the spirit of God moved upon’ is left undisturbed, 
but the margin offers the alternative rendering 
‘was brooding upon’ (cf. Dt 32"). As in the ease 
of the NT also, another rule of Convocation is not 
observed—that, namely, which directed that the 
revision should extend to ‘the headings of pages 
and chapters.’ Both classes of headings have been 
omitted altogether; with the twofold advantage 
that space is gained, and the province of the 
commentator is not eneroaehed upon. 

In passing to the more important subject of the 
merits of the revised translation itself, the first 
question that will oceur to many minds is, whether 
the changes made are proportionately as numerous 
asin the NT. Is there, in partieular, so frequent 
an infringement of the rule Jaid dewn by the Com- 
mittee of Convoeation ‘to introduce as few altera- 
tions as possible into the text of the AV, consist- 
ently with faithfulness’? The prevalent opinion 
is that there is not. But to give a decisive answer 
is less easy than might be supposed; partly from 
the extent of the ground to he covered, and partly 
from the fact that the language of the OT is in 
general less familiar to most persons than that of 
the NF.* Thus in Jon 4° we had ‘to deliver him 
from his grief’—a vigorous and appropriate ex- 
pression at the time, although it may well be 
asked how many modern readers are acquainted 
with the old meaning of ‘grief.’ Instead of 
this, we now have ‘to deliver him from his evil 
case’ —a rendering whieh, wlnile eloser to the 

* A writer in the Church Quarterly Review (Oct. 1885, pp. 
190, 191) reckons that there are about $30 changes in Judges, 
684 in Pss 1-41, 335 in Hosea, and 1389 in Job, ‘the :most 
dithicult hook inthe OT.' Inthe Hdinburgh Review of the saine 
date, p. 483, similar results are obtained. The reviewer notes 
2094 changes in the entire Book of Psalms, 1275 in Jer., 1550 in 
Ezekiel. On an average of nine books, the changes marked 


‘important’ number ahout one-sixth of the whole. But it is 
obvious that opinions might differ widely as to what changes 
,were important. 
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Hebrew,* Incks the spirit and foree of the other. 
Objection has been taken, again, to the sn bsti- 
tution of ‘my provoeation’ for ‘grief? in 1S 1°, 
where Hannah pleads: *Out of the abundance of 
my complaint and grief [but is this the meaning 
of the Heb. ova ¢) have 1 spoken hitherto.’ 

The OT Revisers made it a principle not to depart 
from the Massoretic Text save in ‘exceptional 
eases.’ One such case occurs in Jg IS”, where 
are described the idolatries of the tribe of Dan, 
and the participation in them of Jonathan, the 
son of Gershom, the sun—as we new read—of 
Moses. The AV in place of Moses has Manassel1. 
The explanation is simple. To save the great 
lawyiver from the reproach of having an idolatrous 
descendant, tle Massoretes suggested a corruption 
of the text in the passage in question, hy writing 
a ‘snapended N’ over and between the M and 8 in 
Moses, thus eonverting it, so far as the consonants 
are concerned, into Manasses.t The Revisers have 
rightly restered Moses, which is also the reading 
of the Vulgate. 

To take another example. In Ps 24° the AV 
reads; *This is the generation of them that seek 
him, that seek thy face, O Jacob’; with the 
marginal variant, ‘O God of Jacob.’ All attempts 
to make sense of the former reading being, to say 
the least, far-fetched, the Revisers have wisely 
placed in their text that supplied by the margin ; 
in which they have the support of the LAX, the 
Vulgate, and the Syriac. 

The advantage gained by forsaking the received 
text for the ancient verstons being in these and 
sume other instancest indisputable, it is perhaps 
to be regretted that the Revisers did not use the 
term ‘exceptional’ with a greater latitude of 
meaning, ‘lo have done so might have saved them 
at times from the necessity ot enenmbering their 
margin with variants (as in the case of Pss 2" and 
22'*), only perplexing the reader, and leaving him 
to reconcile eonilicting renderings as best he ean. 

A word must be said in passing on the treatment 
of archaisms by the OT Roviters The principle 
they lay down in their Preface appears at first 
sicht to be a sound and consistent one. * Where 
an archaic word or expression was Hable to be 
misunderstood, or at least was not perfectly in- 
tellisible,’ they have changed it tor another. 
Where, ‘although obsolete,’ it ‘was not unin- 
tellizible,’ they have snifered it to stand. Thus, 
to take their own iUlnstration, ‘to ear’ (1S $}*) 
and ‘earing’ (Gn 45°) are replaced hy ‘to plow’ 
and ‘plowing,’ as being now not only obsolete, but 
misleading. On the other hand, ‘bolled’ is re- 
tained in Ex 9°! (‘the tlax was bolled’), as the 
word is still occasionally met with in country 
parts, and has no English equivalent to express 
Its meaning—-that of ‘podded for seed.? But, as 
often happens, a principle, good in itself, is here 
found to work imperfectly in practice ; the reason 
in this ease being, that words and phrases intel- 
ligihle to one class of readers are unintelligible to 
another, and hence it is difleult to know where to 
draw the line. The result is at best a eompromise. 
‘Artillery’ is gone from ES 20"; Int ‘bravery,’ 
in the sense of adornments or beauty,§ is re- 
tained in Is 3% Cain is now a ‘wanderer,’ not a 
‘vagabond’; the inlets of the shore, where Asher 
abode, are ‘erecks,’ not ‘breaches’; the question 
of Achish (1S 27!) is made clear by the simple 
change of ‘road’ to ‘raid.’ But we still meet 
With * oceurrent’ for ‘occurrence’ (1K 54), * chap- 


“4nd, literally rendered in the LNX by are rie xaxae alroi. 


t See Lord Arthur Hervey's note, ad doc., in The Speaker's | 


Commentary. 

3 As Ps 16%, Ps 2216.1 Ch 6. See the article in the Church 
Quarterly Keriew, before referred to, pp. 1S, 187, where these 
passages are discussed. i ee 

$ Sce the marzinal reading of Is 4% 


a I 


Vgamed by taal eration of ties 


| “wayiiarks,' 
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men’ for ‘traders’ (2Ch 9%), ‘sith’ for ‘since.’ 
In 1S 17" ‘enrrage’ is propetly changed to 
‘bageage,’ as in ls 10% and elsewhere; and in 
2K v3! ‘title’ (trom the Vuleate) is in like 
manner replaced by ‘monument.’* Yet the house 
in Which the leper king Azariah dies is still ealled 
a ‘several,’ instead of a ‘separate,’ house (2 1K 13°); 
and, yet more strangely, the Latinism ‘desired’ 
fur ‘reeretted’ is still found in the deseription of 
the death of Jehoram (2 Ch 21°), 

In spite, however, of defects and inconsistencies, 
of which only a very few specimens have been 
given, it is but just tothe OT Revisers to admit 
that they have correeted many a fanlty rendering, 
and hy so doing have thrown ligat on a multitude 
of obscure passages. In 25 1), for instance, David’s 
bidding ‘the wse of the bow’ to be taught to the 
children of Judah has always been felt to be out 
of place at the beginning of the dirge. By the 
simple change of use to song, as the word to be 
supplied, it is seen that the dirge itself, ‘ the song 
of the bow,’ was the thing enjoined to be taught. 
The inconsequent statemert in Ts lu, ‘thouch 
thy peeple Israel be as the sand of the sea, yet a 
remnant of them shall return,’ is made logical by 
reading ‘only’ for ‘yet’; both words being alike 
in itahes. Much improved also is the rendering 
of the next verse. In the AV it stands: ‘For the 
Lord ttod of hosts shall make a consumption, even 
determined... .’? Inthe RV itis: * Fora consum- 
mation, and that determined, shall the Lord... .’ 
‘The ships of Tarshish,’ in the older rendering of 
Ezk 27%, by a poetical but not very intelligible 
metaphor, ‘did sing of thee in thy market.’ Now, 
in simple prose it is; ‘were thy caravans for thy 
merchandise.” In a very obscure passage, Llos 57 
‘the revolters are vone deep in making slaughter’ 
ean at least be understood, whieh is more than 
ean be truly said of the earlier version: ‘are pro- 
found to make slanghter.’ Hab 1! gains much in 
terseness, not to say Hdelity, by the rendering 
‘whose might is his god,’ in place of ‘inputing 
this his power unto his god.” Other examples 
crowd npon the memory, but these will suffice, 


As we try to view the work of the Revisers npon 
the two Testaments asa finished whole, the question 
inevitably arises: Is their work a failure our a 
snecess? Will the Bible, in the torm in which 
they leave it to us, hecome the Bible of the English- 
speaking people, or will it be quietly laid aside, to 
be referred to occasionally as a useful commentary 
on the older version? Fortunately, we are spared 
the necessity of replying, as time alone can give 
the answer. We do not forget how slowly, fora 
long while, the AV itself won its way to general) 
aeceptanece ; and how the Psalter it contains he, 
not even yet displaced the older version in the 
Book of Common Prayer.t  Weowing as we do 
the Jony and nivel lish Invour bestowed by the 
Kevisers up. thou task, we cannot but sympathize 
with the aspirations with which their Pretaces elose, 
But as it is a hazardous undertaking to nttempt 
to restore—not renovate—an ancient building, so 
is it perilous to apply the tonch of any but the 
most loving and cautions, as well as skilfnl, hands 
to the venerable structure of the Version of IG1U1, 
For its tmurvellous English,’ to reeall a familiar 


*The Hebrew word jvy, here so rendered, is translated 
‘sign in Ezk 3015 (AV and RV), while in Jer 312 its plural ia 
See Edgar, as before, p. 319 1. 

¢ See some remarks on this hy Serivener, Authorized Edition, 
p. 130.) Professor Cheyne, who quotes the passaye (EK cpositor, 
3nl ser. vol. v. p. 304), Justly urges in reply the claiins of sense 
as ayainst sound. Butin a translation of poetical books bath 
must be studied. Asa passing illustration, let the reader call 
lo mind two sentences from the older version of Hs 1470. Us 
‘Who giveth fodder nnto the cattle,’ and ‘He bloweth with his 
San ahd the waters Now Je aA himself what bas heen 

ivihe RY. 
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passage of F. W. Faber, ‘lives on in the ear like 
a musie that never can be forgotten. . . . Its feli- 
eities seem often to be almost things rather than 
mere words.’ The makers of that version erred, no 
donbt, in many places. Small eredit is ours, if, 
with the added knowledge of nearly three centuries, 
we ean diseern their faults. But great will be the 
praise of that seholar, or that band of scholars, who 
shall be judged to have removed the blemishes of 
their handiwork, without marring its beauties. * 


The revision of the Apocrypha was, as lefore 
said, an afterthought. It was simply a matter of 
agreement between the Revisers and the repre- 
sentatives of the University Presses of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Moreover, whilst, in the Spcaker’s 
Commentary, the Apoer., issued in ISS8, was in- 
eluded under the general title of ‘The Holy Bible,’ 
the title-page of the revised edition of 1595 inakes 
no such claim. The Prefaee ends simply with the 
unassuming hope ‘that it will be found helpful to 
the student, and aeeeptable to the general reader 
of the Apocrypha.’ This seems to make a few 
words desirable on the position held by the 
Apocrypha in our English Libles.t 


The first printed English Bible containing the Apocrypha was 
that of Miles Coverdale, 1535. Ina short prologue, Coverdale 
describes these writings as ‘The bokes and treatises which 
amonge the fathers of olde are not rekened to be of like 
authorite with the other bokes of the byble, nether are they 
founde in the Canon of the Hebrue.’ After giving a list of 
theni, which agrees in order with our own as far as the end of 
Sirach, the translator adds : * Unto these also belongeth Baruc, 
whom we haue set amonge the prophetes next vnto Jeremy, 
hecause he was his serybe and in his tyme.’ He then explains 
that these books ‘are not indged amonge the doctours to be of 
like reputacion with the other scripture, as thou [good reader] 
mayest perceaue by S. Jerome iz epistola ad Paulinum, And 
the chefe cause therof is this: there be many places in them, 
that seme to be repugnaunt vnto the open and manyfest trueth 
in the other bokes of the byble. Neuertheles, 1 haue not 
rathered them together to the intent that 1 wolde hane them 
despysed, or little sett by, or that I shulde think them false, for 
lam not able to proue it. 


The above ‘gathering together’ of the Apocry- 
phal books into one place, while it might seem an 


*Jt will be instructive to note the progress made in a 
parallel revision movement—that concerned with the German 
Luther Bible. We are enabled to do this by a paper of Dr. 
Philip Scbaff’s in the Expositor, 3rd ser. vol. v. p. 405 ff. The 
work was begun, in 1865, hy the Eisenach German Evangelical 
Church Conference, and the result of their labours appeared at 
Halle, in 1883, under the title: Dic Bibel, oder die ganze Heilige 
Schrift des Alten und Neuen Testaments nach der deutschen 
Uebersetzung D. Martin Luthers. The revised NT had been 
already published separately. The Halle publication was re- 
garded as a Probe-bibel, or specimen of what was proposed. 
The revision was carried nut with extreme care, but in too 
conservative a spirit ; as may be judyed from the fact that, 
while the English revised NT contained some 36,000 changes, 
the German contained only 200. Failing to please either party 
—-those who desired and those who deprecated chanye—‘ it was 
recommitted by the Eisenach Conference of 1886 for final 
action.’ After being subjected to a second and more thorough- 
going revision, and kept back for the proverbial nine years, the 
Luther Bible was issued again at Halle in 1892 A Preface by 
Iir. O. Frick, Director of the v. Canstein Biti: Society, gives an 
interesting account of the progress of the work, and the lines 
on which it had been carried out. Still more than in the 
English revision, the difficulty was how to steer judiciously 
between opposite extremes: to correct errors and remove 
archaisms, without needlessly disturbing the venerahle ‘ rust’ 
on Luther's handiwork ; to keep in view the wants of school 
and congregation, whilc not forgetful of the more fastidious 
taste of scholars ;—in short, to pacify alike those who would 
summarily recast the whole version, and those who would leave 
it altogether untouched —the large class of those whom Dr. 
Frick might have deseribed as holding to the opinion of Magr. 
Petrus Lapp, in the Epp. obseur. Virorwm: ‘Sacra scriptura 
sutticienter est translata, et non indigemus aliis translationi- 
bus.’ 

Dr. Frick refers, for fuller information on the subject, to 
Das Werk der Bibelrevision, Halle, 1892. See also two articles 
by Dr. H. L. Strack in the Expositor, 3rd ser. ii. pp. 178-187 5 
v. pp. 193-201; and Funck's Beurteilung der rev. Ausgabe d, 
N.f. 1892, .. . Cannstadt, 1896. 

+ For afuller treatment of the subject, see the art. APocRYPRA 
in vol. i, that by Bishop) Ryles in Smith’sy DB, and Mr 


falmon’s General Introduction to the Apoer. in the:Spcakers \ 


Cummentary. 
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appropriate bridging over of the interval between 
the Old and New Testaments, undoubtedly tended 
to make deeper and more sharply cut the line 
dividing the canonical from the nncanonical books, 
and to diminish the esteem in which the latter 
were held. So long as these were interspersed 
among the eanonical, as in the Greek and Latin 
Bibles, it was natural that, in the popular mind, 
the two classes should be indiseriminately re- 
garded as Scripture. Even Colet, in his déyght 
fruitfull Monicion, cites or refers to Siraeh more 
frequently than any other book ; and Jater still, in 
the two Books of Homilies (1547 and 1563), we 
find passages from the Apocr. quoted as ‘ Seripture 
written by the Holy Ghost,’ or as ‘the Word of 
God.’ * But, when the Apocryphal writings were 
grouped together by themselves, the thought 
easily suggested itself, to the Puritan at any 
rate, that they might be dispensed with altogether. 
It is said that seme copies of the Genevan Bible 
of 1576 were issued without the Apoerypha.t In 
any case, the practice of printing Bibles not con- 
taining the Apoer. must have continued, for in 
1615 it was judged of suttieient importance by 
Archbishop Abbot to be prohibited, under pain of 
one year’s imprisonment. This prohibition was of 
little avail in arresting the course of public 
opinion. In 1643 Dr. John Lightfoot, when 
preaching before the Mouse of Commons, eom- 
plained of the privilege, cnrtailed as it was, still 
He speaks 
of them not as connecting, but as separating, the 
Old and New Testaments. ‘Thus sweetly and 
nearly,’ he exelaims, ‘should the two Testaments 
join together, and thus divinely would they kiss 
each other, but that the wretched Apocrypha doth 
thrust in between.’ ‘Like the two eherubins in 
the temple oracle,’ he continues, the Law and the 
Gospel would toueh each other, ‘did not tmis 
patehery of human invention divorce them 
asunder.’ + 

But in fact the eoncessions made to the Puritan 
party at the Hampton Court Conference itself, 
with regard to the use of the Apoer. in the 
Leetionary of the Church, and the large exeisions 
then agreed to,§ furnish evidence enough, if any 
were still needed, of the diminished esteem into 
which the Apoeryphal books were falling, and 
help to explain the eomparative carelessness with 
which these books were revised in 1611. That 
the revision of the Apoer. then made shows signs 
of less care and deliberation than was bestowed 
upon the eanonical books, is eertain. The task 
was assigned to the second Cambridge Company, 
a body which comprised perhaps fewer scholars of 
eminence than any of the others. They were the 
first to finish their allotted share of the work, 
‘Vor the rest,’ says Scrivener, || ‘they are eon- 
tented to leave many a rendering of the Bishops’ 
sible as they found it, when nearly any ehange 
must have been for the better; even where their 
predecessor sets thei a better exam ple they resort 
to undignified, mean, almost vulgar words and 
phrases ; and on the whole they eonvey to the 
reader's mind the painful impression ot having 
disparaged the importance of their own work, or 
of having imperfeetly realized the truth that what 
is worth doing at all is worth doing well.’ 

One peeuliarity of the AV of the Apoer. could 


*This was noticed by Pusey in his Eirenicon. See the 
Church Quarterly Rev., Oct. 1588, p. 140. In the first. part of 
the Sermon of Swearing, a quotation from Wisdom is intro- 
duced by the words : ‘ Almighty God by the wise man saith.’ 

+ Churton, Uncanonieal anit Apocr. Scripture, Introd. p. 21. 

+ Salmon, Gen. Introd. (J.¢.) p. XXXVI. . 

§ A full list of these is given in Perry, Hist. of the Eng. 
Chureh, i. pp. 105, 106, : 

| duthorizede Edition, p. 140, Scrivener notes that Dr. 
Robert: Goll in his-Bssay, 1659, formed a like unfavuurable 
opinion of the revision of the Apocr. in the AY. 
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hardly fail to strike the reader, though it might 
not occur to him to aseribe it to its true cause— 
simple neghyence. This is the searcity of words 
in italics, or, in case of the early black - letter 
editions, insmall Roman type. As tirst published, 
there were only titty-four examples to be found in 
the whole Apocrypha. ‘bn fact only three instances 
oceur at all later than Sir 454, atter which [ J, or 
sometimes (), are substituted in their room.’ * 

It may be of service for forming a just estimate 
of the merits of the AV and RY respectively, se 
far as the Apoer. is concerned, to set down two 
or three short extracts, taken almost at random 
from the Bishops’ Bible, and notice some of the 
changes made in the revisions of IG11] and 1895, 
The copy of the Bishops’ Bible used is one of the 
2nd ed. of 1572. ‘Phe tirst passaye taken sliall be 
from the description of a friend in Sir 6. And 
here we nre struck at the outset by the advantage 
the later Revisers have gained in reeoynizing, by a 
system of parallelisms, the poetical character of 
the book. The same remark applies to Wisdom. 
Tiis in turn sugvests the question; why, if the 
principle of stichometry was admitted in the ease 
of the Sapiential books, it should have been 
ignored in other parts of the Apocrypha. Why 
shonld it not have been applied to portions, at 
least, of Baruch, to the psalmie Prayer of 
Manssses, and to the Song of the ‘Phree Clildren ? 
The result, as we have it, seems te point to a want 
of uniformity of plan. 


Sinacn 6 (Bishops’ Bible, 1572). 


6 Holle frendship with many, neuerthelesse haue but one 
eounseller of a thousande. 

7 if thou yettest a treende, prooue hit first, and be not hasty 
to rene tiym credence. 

8 For some man is a freente but for his owne turne, and wyl 
not abide in the day of trouble. 

¥ And there is sonnne freende that turneth to enmitie, and 
taketh part agaynst thee: and yf he knoweth any hurt by thee, 
he telleth it ont. 

10 Agayne, somme freende is but a eampanion at the table, 
and in the day of necde he continueth not, 

1 But in thy prosperitie he wyt be as thou thee selle, and 
deale plainely with thy householde folke. 

12 i¢ thou be brought lowe, he wilt be ayaynst thee, and wy] 
be hydden from thy face. 


Ifere, in v.6, for ‘tolde frendship,’ ete., the AV has, mare 
literally, ‘Be in peace with many’; the RV, still more exactly, 
*Let those that are at peace with thee be many '—<et sienrivoeris 
¢utetwcay ToAAo.. In v.7, for ‘Jt thou gettest’ (Caventale and 
Bish.) the AV and RY needlessly, "If thou woulkdest pet.’ It is 
exactly ‘Hf thou art getting’ (or ‘acquiring’), a xtacas, For 
*to peue hym credence ' (so, tav, Cov.), the AV, not so well, ‘to 
eredit him.’ The 1tV¥, more simply, ‘to tmist hin” In v.45, for 
the cumbrous ‘sonime man is,’ ctc., retained by the AV, the 
RY has, more neatly, ‘there is a friend that is s0 tor,’ cte. Not 
to delay over lesser matters, & more impertant question is, 
What is the friend referred to invy.U.32? Is it a faithfol triend 
(so the Lat. ‘Amicus si permanseri¢ fixus,’ followed by Cover- 
date, ‘ But a sure frende,’ etc.), or is it the time-server of v.10? 
The Wish. and AV are undoubtedly right in taking the latter 
view, but obs:nre the sense by beginning v.11 with ' but’ instead 
of And.’ The RV makes the meaning clear— 


“And in thy prosperity he will be as thyself, 
Aol will be bold over thy servants: 
W¢ thou shalt be brought low, he will be against thee, 
And will hide himself trom thy face.' 


*Be bold over’ is not a happy rendering of repprcvmecsres its, 
“will be plain-spoken with.’ 


Svs 5° (Bishops' Bible, agreeing with Coverdale). 


‘When they were put asunder ane from another, he called 
one of them, and sayd vnto hym, () thon olde cankantle earle, 
that haste vsed thy wickednesse so long, thy ne vngratious deedes 
whiche thon haste donne afore, are now eomine to Iyeht.’ 

In this passaye the interest ventres on the vigoreus para- 
phrase (}O thou... long’) of ciradeimuint tuiger xxxwe. The 
AY has the less foreible but terser rendering, ‘OQ thou that art 


il See the point raised in the 
JOR, vol. viii, (1S95-90), pp. 322, 324, where ‘a Cérevk plave of 
aaa is censured as the orien Gl guucews in 2 Mac 
49.12, In Sir 22! (wrongly cited as 123) ew fioldfutnuchter fs 
Sorn to his loss,’ the reviewer shows ol Gus Ti tabese 
fuolsh. But it is justifi-d by the parallehsnref thé passaye. 


| : F = ‘ 
| the same time it should be observed that warzetedxs is nut a 


mere synonym of ;xceexur (ef. He S14), but involves the notion 
of beconiiny stale, decrepit, worn cut (Lk 1285) Nor is * wicked 
ness’ quile adequate us a translution of yuigae xxxae, On the 
other hand, the rendering in the RY of yzaes by * are come home 
to thee’ is excellent. 


Wis 72223 (Bishops Bible, here differing much from Cov.), 

22 For Wisdome, whiche is the woorker of al thines, hath 
taught me: fer in ber is the sydrite of vnderstands ng, whiehe is 
holy, one only, manifolde, subtile, quicke, niovuing Cary. or 
hiuely), vinlethed, jlaine, sweete, louyng the thing that is good, 
sharpe, whiche can not be letted, doving good. 

4 Kinde tu nian, stedfast, sure, free from care, hauyng al 
vertues (marg. or power), circumspect in (nary. or hauyviyg 
reward of) al thynges, and passing through al viderstandyny, 
eleane ant subtile spirits. 

=) For wisedome is niimbler than al nimble thinges, she gocth 
through and atteyneth to al thinges, because of her eleannesse. 

* Por she is the breath of the power of God, and a ynre 
inflvence flows ny from the glory of the almyghty (God); there- 
fore can no defiled thing conmme vntea her. 


The spirit of Divine Wisdom is here described by a string of 
epithets, numbering in the Greek text twenty-one (7x3). Tho 
rendering of the AV is a great improvement on that of the 
varlier versions, la the RV, where further changes are made 
there js a slight tendeney to diffuseness, Thos seppor, ‘intelli 
gent’ (‘understanding,’ AV), becomes "quick of understand- 
Ing’; eoxoxro, ‘Wobile’ (‘lively,’ AV, with which conmpare the 
double sense of ‘quick'), becomes ‘freely moving’; tparoy, 
* penetrating,’ ‘distincy’ (‘clear,’ AV), becomes ‘clear in ubter- 
ance,’ as if to harmonize with the Lat, ‘disertus.’ The rencder- 
ing of porvezsus by ‘alone in kind’ also seems doubtful. On the 
other hand, ‘unhindered’ is a terser rendering of axo)v70, Lhan 
‘which cannot be letted’ (AV): and there are several others of 
this tyyre 

One of the minor defects pointed ont in the RV 
of the Apocr. is a want of consistency in the 
spelling of proper names, The Revisers, in their 
Vreface, show Ait alc wvare of this, and plend 
in nutivation the difliculty of securing ‘ uniformity 
of plan in the work of the four committees.” But 
the fault lies deeper. Ineonsistencies are met with 
in the same verse. Thus in 2 Bs 2!) where the AV 
had consistently ‘ Esay and Jeremy,’ the turmer is 
ultered to ‘ Esatas’ in the RY, while the latter is 
left untouched. In 1” of the same book, one 
solitary change is made in a string of proper 
nunes—thnat of ‘ Agveus’ to‘ Aggiwus’; and this 
is left betwixt such meongruons forms as ‘Nahum 
and Abacue, Sophoaias,... Zachary and Midachy.’ 
In Jth S! *ileia,’ as it is in the AY, is altered to 
*Elkiah,’ which represents neither the Hebrew 
form of the word (a:p$s Hilkiah), nor the Greek 
(EdXxed), ner the Latin (Mlai). 

More serious is the eharge brought against the 
Revisers of neclecting the help which the Oriental 
Versions were capuble of afiording them.* bor 
example, in Sir 25" they are content to reproduee 
the meaningless rendering of the AY, * There is no 
heal above the head of a serpent,’ withont any 
hint of a letter sense being procurable. Yet help 
is not far to seck. The Syrine version, as Eders- 
heim points out, is literally ‘there is not a head 
more bitter than the head of a serpent.” And this 
at oace snegests—what Bissell and ethers had 
alrealy perceived—that the UWebrew word, here 
rendered xegad}, ‘head,’ in the Greek, was prob- 
ably ex, which in Wt 328 and elsewhere denotes 
yvenom.” The meaning then beeontes simple and 
natural, ‘There is no poison above (ore virulent 
than) the poison of a serpent.’ 

Or, again, take Sir 51% ‘1 ealled npon the Lord, 
the Father of my Lord.’ 1f the words had been 
written from a Christian Bonnie of view, they would 
have been unexceptionuble, But sueh was not the 
point of view of Jesus Ben Sirach. ‘The Syrine 
shows us,’ writes Edersheim, ‘that the original 
text signified, ‘unto the Lord, my father, O Lord.’ 

It is lmt fair to add that, in two at least of the 
hooks, Wisdem and 2 Msdras, the Versions have 
been freely resorted to, and with happy etleet. | In 


g #8 fA — Bs ey x, Go} 
”) Vinfalrh oes cad RG as #a! Apocr., which appeared in 
/ this charge is pressed home, 


2 Esdras, more aor the (rreek original of 


a, 1su5, 
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which is not extant, many passages have been 
corrected through this means. A single chapter 
will furnish sutticient instanees. In 2 Es 3 the 
AV has ‘thou didst set fast the earth,’ which does 
not suit the context. The verb in the Arabic 
version is rendered by Gildemeister concussisti, 
which justifies the translation of the RV, ‘Thou 
... didst shake the earth’ (as if érevas had heen 
corrupted to éoryeas). Iny.*is asingular diversity 
of rendering: ‘and so shajl thy name nowhere he 
found but in Israel’ (AV); ‘and so shall it be 
found whieh way the seale inclineth’ (RY). The 
Arabie again bears out the RV. In the Latin, as 
Hilgenfeld suggested, moment may have got 
erverted to nomen tuum, Other examples will 
He found in vy.2)) °° of this same ehapter. But, 
on the whole, the Oriental Versions might have 
heen consulted with profit to a much greater extent 
than they appear to haye been. 

There are a few instances of eonjectural emen- 
dation of the text, one or two of which deserve 
Inention, 
the margin of 2 Mae 7°. By the slight change of 
menrwxace to remwxact the constrnetion is simphiied, 
and the sense altered from ‘having endured a short 
pain that bringeth everlasting life, have now died 
under God’s covenant,’ to Shaving endured a short 
pain, have now drunk of evertlowing life under 
(iod’s covenant.’? Another, the merit of which 1s 
assicned to Dr. Ilort,* is admitted to the text of 
2Mane 44. It consists in reading Mevecbéws, ‘ son 
of Menestheus’ (as in v.*!) for the inappropriate 
paiverat ws (or rather, ws), ‘did rage as,’ ete. In 
2 Es 1% the Revisers give ‘ O father’ (pater, Cod. S) 
in place of ‘brother’ (AV). Bunt neitheris suitable, 
the speaker being God. Bensly suggested that the 
true reading in the Greek might have been zepl- 
BreYor, circumspice, and that the contracted form 
of wept had got mistaken for one of tarep, But this 
conjecture, though ingenious, was not acted upon.t 

Snbjoined are some examples of ehanges of 
rendering made hy the Revisers, whieh have met 
with approval, or the reverse :— 


(A) Changes generally approved. 


One of the most felicitous is noted in 
| 
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AV 1611. 


Sir 221] make little weeping 
for the dead, fur he is at rest. 


Par 56 God bringeth them 
unto thee exalted with glory, 
as children of the kingdom. 

Pr. Man! © Lord, Alnighty 
God of . . . ete. 

1 Mac 2°] God forbid... 

1 Mac 116 purposing to re 
move him ont of the country. 

2 Mac 49 to write them of 
Jerusalem by the name of An- 
tiochians. 

2 Mac s°6 the battle that they 
had in Babylon with the Gala- 
tians, 


RV 1895. 


Sir 2211 weep more sweetly 
for the dead, because he hatk 
found rest. * 

Bar 56 God bringeth them in 
unto thee borne on high with 
giory, as on a royal throne. ¢ 

Pr. Man! O Lord Almighty 
... thon God of, ete. 

1 Mac 22] Heaven forbid... t 

1 Mac 1163 purposing to re- 
move him from his office. § 

2 Mac 49 to register the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem as 
citizens of Antioch. 

2 Macs2°the Aelp given in the 
land of Babylon, even the battle 
that was fought against the 
Gauls. 


(B) Changes not s0 approved, or not made where necded. 


AV 1611, 

1 Es 459 With her there is 
no accepting of persons or re- 
wards. 

Jth 161] Then my afflicted 
shouted for joy, and my weak 
ones cried aloud; but they (m. 
the Assyrians) were astonished : 
these lifted up their voices, but 
they were overthrown. 


Wis 8’ she teacheth temper- 
ance and prudence, justice and 
fortitude. 

Wis 11!5 heing deceived they 
worshipped serpents void of 
reason, and vile beasts. 

Sir 62 that thy soul be not 
torn in pieces asa bull (straying 
alone]. 

Sir 2414 I was exalted like a 
palm tree in En-gaddi. 


RV 1595. 
1 Es 489 (the same) ** 


Jth 1611 Then my lowly ones 

shouted alond, 

And my weak ones were 
terrified and crouched for 
fear: 

They lifted up their voice, 
and they were turned to 
flight. tt 

Wis 8° she teacheth soberness 
and understanding, righteous- 
ness and couraye. }{ 

Wis 1115 they were led astray 
to worship irrational reptiles 
and wretched vermin. $$ 

Sir 62 that thy soul be not 
torn in pieces as a bull. jill 


Sir 2414 ] was exalted like a 
palm tree on the sea shore. 4,9 


* t300y xdevooy x7.A., Modicum plora (Lat.). 
P 


t a: Upovev Barirsas. 


Lat.), followed by the AV. 


For #povey some MSS read wots (jiltos, 


+ As the Revisers note in their Preface, the words ‘God'‘ and 
‘the Lord’ never occur in the best Greek text of 1 Maccabees. 
See the point fully discussed in Fairweather and Black's ed. of 
1 Mac. (Cainb. Bible), 1897, Introd. p. 46. 

$ ypees, ‘office,’ is a better supported reading than yopeas, 
‘country,’ Which has very little authority. 

| *Avrioxsis evayparpa: The rendering of the AV throughout 


AV 1611. 

1 Es 183 And he bound Joacim 
and the nobles. 

1 Es 42! He sticketh not to 
spend his life with his wife. 

2 Es 1442 and they wrote the 
wonderful visions of the night 
that were told, which they 
knew not. 

Jth 3° near unto Judea (m. 
or Ditea). 

Ad. Est 135 differing in the 
strange manner of their Jaws. 


Wis 14 the body that is sub- 
ject unto sin. 

Wis 78 and fell upon the 
earth, which is of like nature. 


Wis 1718 a pleasing fall of 
water running violently. 

Sir 1515 If thou wilt, to keep 
the commandments, and to 
perform acceptable faithiul- 
ness. 


RV 1895. 

1 Es 138 And Joakim bound 
the nobles, 

1 Es 421 And with his wife he 
endeth his days. 

28s 1442 and they wrote by 
course vue vi'™,. vnat were 
told them, in characters which 
they knew not.f 

Jth 39 nigh unto Dota {i.e 
Dothan]. 

Ad, Est 135 following per- 
versely a life which is strange 
to our laws. § 

Wis 14 a body that is held in 
plese || by sin. 

Wis 73 and fell upon the 
kindred earth (éucoraty... 
yr) 

Wis 1738 a measured fall, 
etc. § 

Sir 1515 If thou wilt, thoushalt 

keep the commandments ; 

And to perform faithfulness 

is of thine ow good plea- 
sure, ** 


* London Quarterly Iev,, April 1896, p. 6. 
t On the value of Mr. R. L. Bensly’s assistance in this section 


of the work, and the facts connected with his discovery of the 
‘missing fragment’ of 2 Esdras, see a full and discriminating 
review of the revised Apocr. in the Guardian of 24th Dec. 1895. 

t The RV translates the text adopted by Bensly (Fourth Book 
of Ezra, 1896), in which, ex suecessione, the reading of Codd. C, 
displaces the meaningless exeessiones of the Latin. The cor- 
rection of noctis to notis is borne out by the Eastern versions. 

§$ Gr. dicyayzy voreww Levelovray taparrcoroy. 

ll xxraxvpew, Oppiynerato, 

“| fufuos Bderos coprvouivov Siz. But is ‘fall’ a necessary part 
of the idea? The context seems to point to fufues being ‘the 
measured sound’ or cadence. eg rg 


** The construction of the /kecoud ‘clause jo the Greek xa 


wig tis tovoas sLdoxe:—is disputed. 


this passaye needs emending in several points. Thus di syr25- 
ew; (v.85) is translated ‘by intercession,'—a meaning which the 
word hears in 1 Ti 2!, but inappropriate bere. Data ~er con- 
gressum occasione is Wahl's explanation, 

€} It is with some hesitation that this passage is placed among 
the improved renderings. As to the construction, the words 
ayy iv 7% B. should probably be connected, not with avraAnpuy, 
but with the following sepataiiy, The reading of several MSS, 
try tv 77% VB rpos robs Vadaras yevoutyyy xaxpavasiv, supports this 
view. The mary. note, ‘Gr. Galatians,’ appended to ‘Gauls,’ 
is confusing. TaAere,s may mean Galatians; but, like Kiara, 
it may also mean Gauls. The question is, which does it mean 
here? See Bissell's note on 1 Mac $2. 

** The Gr. says nothing about rewards ! ot% fors wap auth... 
Megopa. Truth ‘indifferently ministers justice.'—Other passages 
in this book, where the rendering of the AV needs correction, 
are 220 ‘are now in hand’ (svigyeire:, ‘are being pushed on‘), and 
$81 ‘children’ (veces, ‘youths’). 

tt The sense is obscured by this rendering. The fault is due 
(as was pointed out hy a reviewer in the Z’imes, before quoted) 
to the true parallelism not being observed. When properly 
arranged, the first two clauses refer to the Israelites, the last 
two to their enemies— 


Then my lowly ones raised their hattle-cry (jacAcay), 
And my weak ones gave a shont (i2oncev, not :o51,4ycey) 3 
And they (the Assyrians) were affrighted, 

They lifted up their voice (in fear) and were overthrown 


t¢ The names of the four cardinal virtues, needlessly altered. 

§§ &doya iptere wai xvadedre siredy.—If ‘ereeping things’ ba 
substituted for ‘serpents,’ the rendering of this clause in the 
AY may perhaps be judged preferable. 

|| The simile has no meaning. The Lat. couples velut taurus 
with Non te extollas, etc., preceding, and thus makes sense ; 
but the reading differs widely from the Greek. Mr. Ball 
(Variorum Apocrypha, in loc.) suggests ‘as by a bull’; com- 
paring, for the construction, the LXX of Is 5!7 and Jer 5011. 

©) The Vatican MS has éy eiyiedors ‘on beaches,’ which the 
Revisers follow. But, as Edersheim pertinently remarks, ‘palms 
are not supposed to attain any special height by the sea shore’ ; 
whereas En-gedi of the Amorites, as its other name Hazazon- 
tamar shows, was noted for its palm trees. The Cod. Sinait., by 


second-hand, hassyiyaadoe; the Lat. in Cades; the Arahic 
“at the’ fountain)of Grad.’ C 
right. Kautzsch (Apoku. Pseud., 1900) accepts Engeddi. 


Ilence the AV is most probably 
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AY 16011, 


Sir 2477 He maketh the doc. 
trine of knowledge appear as 
the light. 

Sus # a young youth. 

¥ Mace 344 And laid open the 
book of the law, wherein the 
heathen had sought to paint 
the likeness of their images. 

1 Mac 68 and supposing that 
the king was npon him. 

1 Mae 602 Then the king 
entered... but when he saw 
ob oe Lt: brake, tla 


On the whole, a study 


(ENGLISID) 


RV sv5. 


Sir 2427 That maketh instrac- 
tion to shine forth as the light * 


Sus *% (the sane) ¢ 

I Mae 34 and lait... con- 
cerning Which the Gentiles were 
wont to inquire, seeking the 
likenesses of their idols, ¢ 

1 Mae 6 and the king 
secined § to be upon hin. 

i Mac 6 And the king en- 
tered... antl he saw. . . and 
get ab nought... and yave 


oof 
of the RV of the Apoer. 


cannot fail to make us aware of the great amount 
of work still to be done before such a transiation as 
we desire to see can be produced : work in settling 


the text, in harmonizing proper names, inelneidat- | 
Lut it cannot fail to make 


ing obscure passages. * 
us conscions ulse of the vast amount of work done. 
That there are inequalities in the workmanship 
none willdeny. Wisdom is better done than Sirach, 
2 Mae. than t Maeeabees. But Jet the fair-minded 
reader take any of these hooks, and compare care- 
fully the rendering of a few consecutive chapters in 
them with that in the AV. He will meet, no 
doubt, with changes that he demnurs to as nnealled 
for or even wrong. He will be perplexed, on the 
other hand, by the seeming neglect of alterations, 
where he had thought them necessary. But for one 
such case he will tind a seore, in which the new 
version is an improvement upon the old, in point 


of exactness, or finish, or consistency of diction, | 


The Revisers have at any rate thrown down the 
gage, and may now say to their erities: Se non 
placelbit, reperitote rectius. 


x. THE ‘AMERICAN REVISED’ VERSION,** 1900 
and 1401.— With the completion of their work in 
ISS5, the English members of the joint Revision 
Company regarded their ae ales existenee as at 
anend. The American mem 
ganization. In assigning the copyright to the two 
University Presses, it had been stipulated that for 
fourteen years every copy issued from those presses 
shonld contain in an appendix the readings pre- 
ferred by the Americans ; and that the Jatter, for 
their part, should give their sanction to no other 


* A comparison of vv.2+27 shows that the similes are taken 
from rivers>= Pishon and Tigris, Euphrates and Jordan, z and 
Gihon. Henve, from considerations of symmetry, z should = re- 
present, not light,’ or anything of the kind, but the name of a 
river. Edershvim thinks that the Greek translator had IN3 
before him, which in Am S$ and elsewhere means not ‘as the 
light," but ‘as the river’ G@.e. the Nile), as if IN°3; and that he 
wrongly took the lormer rendering. — See the review in the 
Londen Quarterly, before cited, ys. 7. 

t Gir. radaprov viwtiven, ‘a young lad’ (Bissell. Cl. Jn 69, 

t The RY follows the best-supported reading of the Greek. 
But Fritzsche, on the authority of some cuorsives, with thie 
Complut. and the Aldine of 1515, inserts rou imiypagur it! airay 
before ra oucimunra. 
hooks would be intelligible. Other explanations nay be seen in 
Bissell. All that is here contended fur is, that the RV takes 
no account of the plural in te. ay, makes igxeeee do double 
duty for ‘were wout to inquire, seeking,’ and gives a very 
obscure sense. 

8 The AV appears to have followed the reading of some 
eursives, #7f%, "he (Eleazar) supposed.” The RV adopts the 
commen reading oat, better taken Impersonally (see Grin), 
‘it seemed that,’ just as in the Lat, ‘eb visuin est ei quod 

§ This is cited as an instance of the principle, very closely 
Observed throughout this book, of paritdazia, or co-ordination, 
as distinguished from subordination, of clausea Ly retaining 
this peculiarity, the Revisers have reproduced more exactly the 
form of the original, but at the cost of saeriflcing English 
idion. 

* A help towards this has been yained by the introduction, 
In 1805, of maryinal references throughout the RY. 

°*-'The | Helv Bible containing the Old and New Testaments 
‘translated ovt of the original tongues being the version set 
forth a.p. 1611) compared with the most ancient authorities 
and revised | 4.p. 1881-1885 | newly Kadited by othe Anrerivay 


ers retained their or- | 


{ 


{names of the writers of the NV. 


Such a mode of descerating the sacred | 
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version for the same number of years. It beeame 
evident, however, as time went on, that the 
Ameriean Revisers would not be content with a 
version in Which the renderings they preferred 
were permanently consigned to an appendix, Ae. 
cordingly they continued their Inbours, it might 
almost be said without interruption froin ISS5 ; 
and the result has been a fresh recension of the 
RV of the NY in 1900, and of the whole Bible in 
1901, 

The hook is well printed by Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, of New York. Each page has two columns. 
The space running down shi middle ot ench is 
oceupied by marginal referenees. Varions readings 
printed in italics are grouped at the foot of each 
colninn, or in the side margins, according to the 
size of the book. Along the top of each page 
runs a headline summarizing the contents of that 
mee. The Apoeryphal looks are not inchided. 
Fhe titles present several noticeable variations 
from the custumary form. The NT title-page 
begins: ‘The New Covenant, commonly called The 
New Testament of our Lord and Saviour,’ but the 
title of the whole Dible (there being no separate 
title of the O'F) does not exhibit the word ‘cove- 
nant.’ ‘8. for Saint is uot  pretixed to the 
. ©The Acts’ 
is the sole title of the historical book ; The Epistle 
to the Hebrews bears no anthor’s name; the 
term ‘general’ is discontinned hefore the Catholic 
Epistles ; and the last book is simply ‘The Revela- 
tion of John.’ 

In their Prefaee the translators indicate with 
clearness the ends they ehielly desire to attain. 
The principal of these are; that the name ‘Jehovah’ 
he Rave: wherever it oecurs in the Hebrew, 
instead of ‘Lonb’ or ‘God,’ which had hitherto 
taken its place. That ‘Sheol’ in the OP and 
‘ILates’ in the NT be used to express that unseen 
world whieh had been imperfectly or inconsistently 
denoted by ‘the grave,’ ‘the pit,’ ‘trehenna.’ 
Vhroughout the NT they wonld replace °* Holy 
Ghost by ‘Wolly Spirit.” The srantiledis idlesire 
to bring the dict’¢n as wreh as possible inte her- 
niony Witt that in use at the present time. ‘Tio 
this end they would always write ‘who’ for 
‘which,’ when referring to persons ; ‘are’ for ‘be,’ 
in using the indicative ; and so on in many other 
instances. 

It is obvious that in this last respect consistency 
eannot be ensured at onee ; and fault will no doubt 
be found with the new revision on the ground of 
want of uniformity. 

To advert for a moment to the special objeets 
first spoken of as desirable, there can be lite 
doubt that the restoration of the name ‘dehovah’ 
will be a gain, wherever speeial stress is laid on it 
as that of the God of the Hebrews, as in Ex 3! 8, 

tut in many other passages, notably in the Psalins, 
the frequent repetition of the name cannot but he 
felt a burden—a result which was avoided) under 
the old system by the use of two short but impres- 
sive words, ‘ Lord’ and ‘ttod,’ * 

Whether the words ‘Sheol’ and § Hades, one or 
beth, will ever beeome naturalized in the lnglish 
Bible is not easy to forecast, We have assinulated 
‘Sabbath’? and ‘Pentecost,’ and many more sneh 
terms. Why, it may he asked, not these also? 
Experience alone can decile. 

So in the case of ‘Moly Spirit’ and ‘Holy 
Ghost. Vhere can be no question abont the in- 
trinsie merit of the former. The one creat oljee- 
tion to muking the change is that ‘ Holy Ghost’ 
has hecome sv deeply criedded in the creeds and 
formularies of the Church that it woukl be dillicult 


* ly Pee 1-41 the name, Jekeaah’ oceurs 272 times, and in 


Revision Committee | a.d. 1901 | Standard Eaitioo PNCws York’) Wes 90; Lat? & GraseOGiged Cgc Kirkpatrick, Peas, Intro 
, Thomas Nelson & Sons." | Bott Nod 1G 2 Re er a 4 fo ws as A ‘ 


“\ Aactidd, p-o3). 
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to displace it. This holds good of the American 
Church as well as of our own. 

Tt will perhaps be most serviceable to the reader 
to set down a few passages in which the new 
recension may be instructively compared with its 
immediate predecessor, Tt will be noticed in how 
many instanees the American Version reverts to 
that of 1611. 

Ee 12° ‘desire shall fail’? (Am. 
caper-berry shall fail’ (RV). 


RV); ‘the 
This would not be 


intelligible without the help of a commentator. It | 


is explained that eaper-berries were eaten before 
meals to give a whet to the appetite. If they 
failed to do so, it might be a sign of the coming 
on of old age. 

Dt 32'4 ‘ with the finest of the wheat’ (Am. RV); 
‘with the fat of kidneys of wheat’ (RV, retaining 
the Webrew figure of speech, by which the choicest 
parts of an animal for sacrifice were taken to ex- 
Press what was finest in other objects. See Ex 
vel 

Zee 44 ‘these are the two anointed ones’ (Am. 
RV); ‘the two sons of oil’ (RV, retainine the 
Hebraism in its unmodified form). 

der 179 § The heart is . . . exceedingly corrupt’ 
(Ain. KV); ‘the heart is... desperately sick’ 


g 5? Vead away thy captives’ (Am. RY); 
‘lead thy captivity eaptive’ (RY). 

Pr 12% ‘the way of the transgressor is hard’ 
(Am. NV); ‘the way of the treacherons is rugged’ 
(IV). 

Ac 177“ Ye men of Athens, in all things J per- 
ceive that ye are very religious’ (Am. RV); ‘some- 
What superstitious’ (RV). It is noticeable how the 
inflnenee of the Vuleate has drawn all the Enelish 
Versions, down to the AV inelusive, into rendering 
devorda:uoverrépovs hy some form of ‘superstitious.’ 
But it is certain that St. Paul would not have 
raised a prejndice against himself by using an 
otiensive term at the very outset of his address. 
Hence ‘religious’ (a sense in whieh the word is 
used by Josephus) is wisely taken as its equivalent, 


Sut in prefixing ‘verv’ the A-perican translators | 


obscure the deheate shade of meaning 11 che com- 
parative. 

Ph 2° ‘who, existing in the form of God, eounted 
not the being on an equality with God a thing to 
he grasped’ (Am. RV): ‘who, being . . . counted 
itnota prize...’ (RV). This rendering of irdp- 
xwv by ‘existing’ is a distinct improvement on the 
‘being’ of the RV. ‘Prize’ (1tV) renders more 
neatly than the later equivalent the dprayusv of 
the Greek, but not so literally (see Moule’s note on 
the passave). ‘Grasped’ should rather be ‘grasped 
at.’ 

1Th 2° ‘might have claimed authority’ (Am. 
RV): ‘might have heen burdensome’ (RY, with 
‘claimed honour’ in the margin). The Greek is 
ambiguous, duvduevoe ev Bape eivat. The use of 
émiBapjoa in v.% in the sense of ‘ prove a burden 
to,’ seeins to carry éy Sdpec elvac with it. But, as 
Ellicott points out, this is counterbalanced by the 
close connexion of the elause with dJgav, so that 
the American Revisers may be right. 


2 Ti 2° ‘having been taken captive by him unto | 


his will’? (Am. RV); ‘having been taken captive 
by the Lord’s servant unto the will of God’ (RV). 
Jn aiming at perspicuity the RV has given a com- 
tment rather than a translation. The Am. RV 
Jeaves an ambiguity in the pronouns ‘him’ and 
‘his. A point would be gained if ‘Tlis’ were 


written with a capital letter. 
He 11° ‘for he hath had witness borne to him 
he had been well- | 


| rh 
* For this and one or two other examples the writer is in- | le 
debte1 to an appreciative article by Professor 11. M. Whitney,, | 
in the Apr] number of the Libtidthvea Sacra(Uhio)y 1902: 


that before his translation 
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Jeasing unto God’ (Am. RV); ‘before his trans- 
ation he hath had witness borne to him that he 
| had been well-pleasing unto God’ (RV). The 
tenses speak for themselves. 

He 11) ‘now faith is assurance of things hoped 
for, a conviction of things not seen’ (Am. RY); 
‘now faith is the assurance of things hoped for, 
the proving of things not seen’ (RV). The tormer 
of these renderings has been praised as mueli the 
better of the two. But, as Westcott points ont, 
‘it is dillieult to suppose that é\eyxos can express & 
state’; and he himself gives ‘substance’ and ‘test’ 
for trécracis and é\eyxos. 

If, in the above examples, the advantage may be 
elaimed for the American RY, the same ean hardly 
be said in the case of those which follow :— 

Ex 20° ‘thou shalt not kill’? (Am. RV); ‘thou 
'shalt do no murder’ (Vrayer-Book Version and 
| RV). It is interesting to observe that each of 
these newest renderings has gone back to an 
earlier pattern,—the RV to that in the Prayer- 
Book, and the Am. RV to that of 1611. There is 
| this merit in the last, that it harmonizes with the 
word used in our Lord’s summary of the Com- 
mandments (Mt 19%) But the word ‘kill’ 
does not neeessarily iniply a eriminal act, and 
in so far the rendering of the Am. KV is inade- 
quate. 

Ps 24° ‘This is the generation of them that 
seek after him, that seek thy face, even Jacob’ 
\(Am. RV); ‘... that seek thy face, O God of 
Jacob’ (RV). The difficulty lies in supplying 
the ellipse ‘O God of.’ It is admitted that, if 
the Massoretie text be followed, the first of these 
renderings is the right one; but in that case, 
as Kirkpatrick points ont, ‘the construction ix 
harsh; a voeative is needed after thy face; and 
Jacob does not by itself convey this sense.” His 
conelusion is that ‘the AVm and KV rightly 
follow the LXX, Vulg., and Syr. in reading ‘*O 
God of Jaeob.”’ 

Ps }48!2 ‘young men and virgins’ (Am. RV); 
‘young men and maidens’ (RV). Whiat is gained 
by the change ? : 

Lk 24° ‘Behooved it not the Christ to snffer 
these things, and to enter into his glory?’ (Am. 
RV). Except in the spelling of the first word this 
rendering repeats that of the RV, and is therefore 
open to the same objection. dy retaining the co- 
ordinate construction with ‘and’ instead of the 
subordinate, the sense is missed. It should have 
| been ‘by suffering these things to enter into his 
| wlory,’ or ‘to suifer these things and so enter,’ ete. 
This will be seen more clearly by comparing sueh 
a sentence as Mt 23-3 ‘these things ought ye to 
have done, and not to leave the others undone’ ; 
' which would appear to charge the Pharisees with 
-nelecting the ceremonial observances of the law, 
The sense requires ; ‘without therefore leaving the 
others nndone.’ 

Ac 8% ‘The passage of Scripture’ (Am. NV): 
‘The place of the Seripture’ (RV). The change of 
‘place’ to ‘passage’ has not been made by the 
Am. RV in Lk 4!7, 

Gal L° ‘am J] now seeking the favor of men, 
or of God?’ (Am. RV); ‘am T now persnading 
men, or God?’ (RV). While it is admitted that 
a verb of kindred meaning with mef@w should be 
supplied by zengma. to govern @cov, it does not 
seem necessary that the meaning of rei@o with 
avOpwrovs should also be thus modified. i 

Tit 1°‘ civen to hospitality’ (Am. RV and RV) 
for the simple ‘hospitable ’ (piAcgevov). 

Ye 917 Tn this passage diafyxn is rendered 
‘testament,’ not ‘covenant,’ both by the Am. RV 
But, as Westcott has shown, ‘there 
is not the least trace of the meaning ‘ testanient ” 
Vin, the,-Cwreek (Old “Scriptures, and the idea of a 
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“testament” was indeed foreign to the Jews till 
the time of the Heroda.’ 

dal? every good vift and every perfeet gift’ 
(Am. RV, in this agreeing with the AV); ‘every 
cood gift and every perfect boon’ (RV). This 
Jatter rendering fails beenuse ‘boon’ is not a 
connate word to ‘uift,’ as dupqua in the original 
is to dcots, The American Revisers, in making 
‘eift’ serve for leth these terms, confess them- 
selves unable to surmonnt the dithenlty, 

Nev 2) ‘as they are wont to say’ (Am. RV); fas 
they say’ (RW). The latter is preferable, the 
Greek being simply as Aéyoucw. 

Vhe inference to be drawi from this brief com- 
arison of renderings, as well as from a mure 
general survey of the work, is that it is prenia- 
ture as yet toeall it, as is done on the title-page, a 
‘standard’ edition, It seems evident that, even if 
the principles of the latest Revisers be acinitted, a 
consiterable time must elapse before they ean he 
thoroughty carried ont in practice. An ilustration 
taken from one single department of the subject 
will sutliee, In the ease of archaic or alablee 
words mueh progress has been made. Many a 
‘howheit’ has given plaee to ‘yet’; ‘or ever’ to 
‘hetore’; ‘evil entreated ’ to ‘ifl-treated’; ‘meat’ 
to ‘food’; and the like. But how many still re- 
main! ‘Gendereth’ is altered to ‘ bringeth forth’ 
in Grnl 44, lat left unaltered in Jol) 8s". * Wieh- 
minded,’ which is now an epithet of praise, is left 
in t 11 67 in the sense Ricks it bore in the days of 
the Gunpowder Plot. “Took knowledge of’ for 
‘reeognized’ still remains in Ae 48. * Nephews’ 
is ngbtly changed to ‘grandchildren’ in 171 54; 
but ‘piety,’ in the Latin sense of the word, still 
remains in the same passaze. 

We may sce from these few instanees that it is 
yain to hape that a standard edition of the English 
Tibte will be soon fortheoming ; and stil] more vain 
to dream that the desired objeet has been attained 
already. That many imyrovements have been made 
upon the Revision of 1885, none wonld wish to 
deny. It ix reasonable to anticipate that, when the 
next Revision is accomplished on this side the 
Atlantic, it may in its turn show a superiority in 
sume respects over that of 1901, But the end to 
he kept in view is not that the schotars of the two 
countries should pass and repass cach other ‘adversi 
syetiis,) but that they shonld advance ‘facta 
pariter nune pace.’ The aspiration te which utter- 
ance Was eiven In the Pretace to the Juint-Nevision 
of the NT in ISsl, is not yet, we trnst, ont of 
seasin—that the Jahenrs of the fellow-workers, 


‘thus happily united, may be permitted to hear a | 


blessing to both countries, and to all English- 
speaking people throughout the world.’ 


*.* In concluding this article, the writer desires 
to acknowledge his indebtedness to his sons (espe. 
cially che Rev. J. M. Lupton, assistant master in 
Marlborough Colleve) for much valuable help in the 
course of it. 
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DEYELOPMENT OF DOCTRINE IN THE 
APOCRYPHAL PERIOD.— 


SOURCES. — 


B.C. 200-100: Sirach; Daniel; Ethiopie Enoeh 
1-36, 83-90, 91-104; Laruch 1-35; Tobit ; 
Sibylline Oracles (part of Book iii.); Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs (B.c. 140- 
A.B. 30); Book of Jubilees; Judith. 

B.C. 100-1: Ethiopie Enoch 37-70; | Maeceabees; 
Psalms of Solomon; 2 Maecabees, 

A.D. 1-100: Assumption of Moses; Book of 
Wisdom; Philo; Slavonie Enoeh; 4 Mac- 
calwes ; Joseplins; Apocalypse of Barueh ; 
Book of Baruch (from 3? onwards); 2 (4) 
Esdras; Aseension of Isaiah; Shemoneh 
Esreh. 


[In the above list of authorities the Targums are 
not included. They undoubtedly eontain frag- 
ments as old as the time of John Hyreanus; but 
as they were not published until, perhaps, the 
3rd or 4th cent. A.D., they mnst obvionsly be used 
with eaution as sources for estimating the develop- 
ment of Jewish doctrine during our period]. 


fntroduction. 
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(1) Persian influence. 
(2) Greek influence. 
8. Decay of the older Hebraism. 
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i. THE Docrrixrt or Goo. 
1. The OT position. 
2. The position of this doctrine in Jewish writings of the 
Apoeryphal period. 
3. The extent to which foreign influences affected the 
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4. Popular superstitions regarding the name Jahweh. 
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1. fn OT presented not only as human, hot also as Divine. 
2. Hellenizing of the Heb. Mokhima in the Alexandrian 
Wisdom of Soloinon. 
3. The Logos of Philo. 
4. The Memra of the Targums. 
5. NT conception of the Logos, 
ii. ANGELOLOGY ANO DEMONOLOOY. 
A. Angelolory. 
1. OT doctrine of angels. 
2. Post-exilic development of angelology on Persian lines 
seen in (1) Daniel, (2) Tohit, 2 Mac., 2 (4) Esdras. 
3. Conception of elemental angels in post-canonical Jewish 
literature. 
4. Doctrine of angels as held by the Essenes and by Philo. 
5. Denial of angels by the Sadducees. 
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2, The Satan of Job, Zechariah, the Chronicler, and the 
Similitudes of Enoch. 
3. The doctrine of evil spirits in the Apocrypha and in 
Josephus. 
4. Demonology of the Alexandrian Jews. 
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C. Relation of the religions consciousness of our Lord to | 


current beliefs about angels and demons. 


v. ANTHROVOLOGY. Teaching of the Apocrypha and Pseudepi- 
grapha as to— 

Psychological nature of man. 

Original moral condition of man. 

. Immortality of the soul. 

The first sin and its consequences. 

. Free will and foreordination. 

. Ethies: (1) Palestinian ; (2) Alexandrian. 
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anthropology 
HE Messianic Hope. 
Meaning of the expression, 
The OT position. 
The Messianic idea in the Apoerypha. 
Transformation into Apocalyptic ideas. 
The Messianic idea in later Palestinian books. 
The Messianic expectation in Hellenistic Judaism. 
Peculiarities of the later Messianic hope. 
Question as to retrogression of Messianic idea during the 
post-Propbetic period. 
vi, EscttaToLoey. 
1. Position of eschatological doctrine in OT. 
2. Post-canonical development, with special reference to— 
(1) Future judgment ee 
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. Final shape given by Christian doctrine to Jewish | 


(2) Realms of the departed: (a) Sheol; (4) Paradise; 
(c) Heaven: (d) Gehenna. 
(3) The Resurrection. 
3. Question as to the influence of Zoroastrianism upon 
Jewish eschatology. 
Literature. 

Introduction.—l. The question stated.—Onur first 
eoncern in discussing the snbject of doctrinal 
development in the Apocryphal period is to get 
a clear coneeption of the true bearings of the 
question. The field over whieh onr investigation 
is to extend consists practieally of the intervening 
space between the Old and New Testaments. We 
have to deal with a transition period, to be con- 
sidered with due referenee both to what precedes 
and what follows; we are to look back on the OT, 
and forward to the NT. In short, we must have 
the OT basis from which to start, and the NT 
position to which we are to be led up, both in 
tull vision. The question might be broadly stated, 
then, as the relation of Jewish views of theology 
at this time to the Old and New Testaments— 
the speeial point to be elueidated being whether 
and how far the Apocrypha and other non-canonieal 
pre-Christian Jewish writings bridge the distanee 
between them. They do so historieally ; do they 
do so doetrinally? 1s there evidence of real doe- 
trinal development ? 

The student of theology will hardly say there is 
no felt want of such a bridge. Winle the NT 


_stands most intimately rclated to the OT, and 


would be a real enigma withont it, it is yet true 
that the difference between them is of the most 
marked deseription. And many, instead of follow- 
ing the somewhat doubtful course of leaping from 
the one to the other, naturally prefer to tread the 
vath, indistinet and curiously winding though it 
be that undoubtedly Jeads through the gloom of 
these 400 years into the full-orbed light of the 
Christian era. They elaim that amid much that 
is admittedly of questionable value, and amid 
much to which distinet oljection can be taken in 
these Apocrypha) writings, the latter nevertheless 
furnish stepping-stones by means of whieh it is 
wossible gradually te elimb the long aseent from 
Malachi to Matthew. Nor is there anything 
«@ priovi extravagant in this claim. In_ virtue of 
its own inherent living power of growth, and in 
accordanee with the divinely chosen method of 
its gradual delivery to man, revealed truth must 
have vained something, if not in actual content, 
at least in clearness of expression, during sneha 
period. As a matter of fact we find that, in the 
two centuries immediately preceding the Christian 
era, Jewish literature, thongh obvionsly past its 
prime, has still a measure of vigorous lite. It 
throbs with patriotie feeling, of which indeed (in 
the Books of Maeeabees) it refleets perhaps the 
most signal instances on record. It shows also that 
' during these ‘ Middle Ages of saered history’ the 
lamp of true piety continued to burn, and, so Jong 
as that was the case, scriptural doetrine conld not 
altogether have stood still, but must of necessity 
have undergone some development in its appliea- 
tion to the circumstances of the age. Ani this 
theological development must have made itself felt 
in the Jewish religious hooks of the period. As 
will be seen from the list of authorities given 
above, these nuinbered many more than those in- 
cluded in the OT Apoerypha, Among other extant 
works falling within the limits of our period are 
the remarkable and mysterious Palestinian Book 
of Enoch (preserved in Ethiopic), parts of which 
date from the 2nd cent. B.C. ; the Grieo-J ewish- 
Christian Sibyline Gracles, which, from a large 
Jewish nucleus issued from Alexandria towards 
the middJe of the same century, grew first under 
Jewish and subsequently under Christian hanis, into 
a ‘ehaotic wilderness’ of fourteen books; the Book 
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of Jubilees, assigned by the most reeent scholarship 
toc. 130 n.c.; the Psalus of Solomon, dating from 
H.C. 7040; and the slssumption of Moses, which 
appears to have been written praetieally at the 
dawn of the Christian era (A.b. 7-30). These and 
other psendepigrapha dating fromm the enrly cen- 
turies of our ern (e.g. the Apocalypse of Baruch aud 
the Ascension of Isaiah) are mostly apocalyptie, 
and, while throwing a valuable supplementary 
light on the religious views of the Jewish people 
in the time of our Lord, do not take rank with 
the ‘deutero-canonieal’ books. Although they are 
sometimes termed apoeryphal (Iren. Jfar. i. 20), 
they form no part ot the OT Apocrypha properly 
so ealled, and perhaps we may take the Intter 
as representing on the whole the continuity both 
of liternture and dozma. At the same _ time, 
for the sake of completeness, it will be necessary 
to inelude in our historieal survey material sup- 
jilied by the pre-Christian Jewish literature gener- 
ally, as wall as by the writings of Vhilo and 
Josephus, which date from the Ist cent. of the 
Christian era. 

The history of the Church, moreover, no less 
than the expansive power of Divine truth, leads 
us to expect that there shonld be sueh a bridge 
between OT and NT doctrine. Almost any 400 
years of Chureh history have witnessed important 
new developments of doetrine ; and every age has 
found oeeasion to sift and discuss many points 
that never sneeested themselves to those of an ear- 
lier time. Onr own religious perspeetive has dis- 
tinetly changed within a relatively shorter period. 
And, meutatis mutandis, is it at all likely that the 
Jewish theology of the post-Prophetie period took 
no eolour of its own from the special circumstances, 
struggles, and aspirations of the age? No donbt 
it is trne, as Langen®* points out, that the OT 
could never have developed itself into the NT, as 
the seed does into the plant, seeing that a new 
and miraculous fact which could not develop, but 
was accomplished by Divine statute at a detinite 
moment (viz. the Incarnation), eame in and sharply 
defined the boundary line between the old and new 
economies, and expressed their essential difference 
of character. But, thongh the term develayment 
he inapplieable here, it is otherwise as regards 
doetrine, which must always of necessity develop 
itself. This is a natural Jaw in the spiritual world 
which will not. be denied. Are we, then, to sup- 
pose that this organie development within the 
acts of Jewish theology met with a sudden 
eheek after the issue of the books composing the 
Heb. Canon,—eeased, in fact, in order to the sub- 
sequent sudden appearance of qnite new truths? 
Such a thing, to say the least, would be a great 
anomaly, and to many the Apocryphat books have 
furnished some tangible and valuable links in the 
ehain of hiblical truth. 

Certainly, none can with reason refuse to believe 
that in the eventful period of ewish history to 
whieh they owe their origin there was produced, 
and in these works preserved, something of signili- 
cance for the nniversal Church of God. Yet they 
have been denouneed as worse than worthless. 
Few will now accept the bitterly hostile verdict 
of the Edinburgh Bible Society in E825, that ‘ the 
whale work (sie) is replete with instances of vanity, 
flattery, idle curiosity, alfectation of learning, and 
other Jilemishes; with frivolous, absurd, false, 
superstitions, and eontradictory statements.’ t+ For 
while the Apocrypha admittedly do contain inaecen- 
racies, olfenees against good taste, and even serious 
deviations from ‘sound doctrine,’ it is ridjendous 
to speak of the whole collection as ‘bad in itself, 


* Judenthion in Palastina zur Zeit Christi, p. 64. 

# Statement relative to the circulation of the Apocrypha 
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bad in its etlects, lud in every point of view,’ * or 
asa ‘miserable heap of fables and romances, of 
pitiful fooleries and base falsehoods, of vile im- 
ostures and gross inuoralities.’ + Such an esti- 
mute of the main portion of the religious literature 
of the centuries preceding the advent of Cliviss 
amounts to the negation of the great law of 
spiritual evolution, according to which utter stag- 
nation in the matter of doctrinal development is a 
virtual impossibility. ‘The develojanents of such 
nu period may have been strange, retrograde, and 
mixenided, as well as normal, progressive, and 
healthy ; but development of some sort there niust 
have been. And we must look for the reflexion of 
this, such as it was, in the A poeryphial literature 
as the written repository of the rehgious thought 
of the age. Reasonable as this view of the ense 
appears to he, it has been too often either quite 
overlooked or vehemently rejected. By those who 
concede to these hooks no right save that. of being 
anathematized, it will of course be considered 
monstrous to take aceonnt of them at ajl in con- 
nexion with biblical doctrine. And this class has 
had, and probably still has, its representatives in 
varions quarters. For rooted aversion to the 
Apoerypba has not been contined to Scotland. A 
tierman writert rather wildly says, ‘They tear 
asnnder the eode of Divine revelation’; but the 
real question, which we must not allow to be 
olsenred by a statement of this sort, is, Wow does 
NT doetrine stand related to that of the Vebrew 
Canon? Is there any middle ground? And do 
these post-canonical hooks furnish us with that 
middle ground? Do they shew us any doctrines in 
a transition stage of development between the OT 
aml NT positions? ‘Science,’ says Neuss, ‘can 
never ignore or neglect with impunity the regular 
suceession and natural connexion of facts, and it 
aets under a singular ilusion when it attempts to 
Iving together the two ends, after enutting away 
the thread whieh unites them? (stpostolie Age, 1. 
p. 70, Eng. tr.) May not the Apocrypha in this 
case he the umitine thread which some have been 
too enver to ent away? 

2. Another interesting and important taetor 
here enters into the «isenssion, viz. the relation 
in which the later Judaism stood to forciqn systeus 
of thought, for it was undoubtedly owing to the 
influence of these, combined with a certain deeay 
of the older Webraism itself, that it assumed its 
distinetive character. 

The choice of Israel dil not absolutely exclude the rest of the 
humnn race from being the oljects of Divine regard (Jn 18). On 
the contrary, it was distinctly contemplated that they should 
ultimately be received inta the larger Isracl of the Christian 
Church (Mt $8, Jn 1016), While the Jews were sulected for the 
discharge of the missionary function of transmitting the Divine 
revelation to the world, God was also by This providence gradu- 
ally and surely preparing the world for Christiunity. Conse- 
quently, the idea of nther nations making some cuntribution 
towards the sum-total of the religious knowledye attained in 
pre-Christian times is not one to be smnamurily rejected as 
unworthy of consideration, When in Jn 4 Christ is designated 
"the true Light, which lighteth every man that cameth into the 
work,’ nay we nol warrautably trace to this source the reason- 
ings and yearnings of a Socrates for a folure and endless life, 
and the profound thoughta of a Plato conecrning the im- 
mortality of the soul? After a struggle with his native Jewish 
prejudices, the Apostle Peter pereeived that 'God is no re- 
xpeeter of persons: bat in every nation he that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness is aecepted with him’ Cte 184°). That 
ather nations besides the Jews had at least some nivasure of 
light is therefore a fact which should be Choughitfally acknow- 
ledved rather than grudgingly admitted. If can in no way 
‘lerozale from the supreme honour due to the relizion of Jesas 
Christ to recognize that Confucius taught obedience to parents ; 
that Buddha based his svstem of morality on the notion of the 
equality of all, and enjoined the widest Loleration; that Zoro- 
aster, so far from being accurately described as a ‘famous 
impostor’ and ‘very crafty knave,’ was a teacher of mono- 
theism and of imany valuable ethical principles; or that in 


* Second Statement, ete, (1826), p. 60. 
t her, Andee Lothian, wt annual meeting of ELBLS., 1827, 
2 Beerlglaag Wort Gottes wnat gie dA pokruphen des AT, p. 17. 
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ancient Egypt men were familiar with the conceptions of im- 
mortahty and eternity. These were only so many ‘ past stars 
getting light from the everlasting sun.’ All that was true or 
good in these ancient faiths was derived from Jesus Christ. 
The providential shaking together of the nations which took 
place during the centuries immediately preceding the Christian 
era enabled each to pour what contribution it could into the 
yreat treasury of religions thought and sentiment. The fusion 
of the diverse tendencies and thoughts of East and West was 
not without its effect in developing in a forward direction 
{though not uniformly so) the truth that God had communi- 
cated to His people; and the constant intermingling of ideas 
that took place was, nnder God, destined to result in nothing 
jess than the inbringing of a cosmopolitan religion, equally 
suitable for all climates and peoples, and capable of assimilating 
all that was noblest and purest in human aspiration and culture. 
Whatever of real advance in doctrinal development is anywhere 
traceable during this important and formative period is there- 
fore still to he attributed to the revealing Spirit and guiding 
hand of Jehovah, and is not to be regarded as simply the pro- 
duct of human reason or philosophical speculation. 


With the exeeption of eertain modes of thought 
and expression, ineluding perhaps the ponderons 
visionary style so mueh employed by Ezekiel, the 
patriotic Jew apparently brought back with him 
from Babylon no new literary possession. — Ibis 
religious borrowing wax npon a still smaller scale : 
he had viewed the idolatrous praetices of his cap- 
tors with lofty scorn (Is 44°**). But his debt to 
Persian and Greek relizions thought proved to be 
much more eonsiderahle. 

(1) Perstwn imfluence.—The worship of the One 
Snpreme God which was eommon to both Persians 
and Jews (Ormazd and Jahweh being to this ex- 
tent practieally identified) sufficiently accounts for 
the bond of religious sympathy which undoubtedly 
united the two peoples. They were at one in their 
repudiation of idolatry ; both looked for the abso- 
lute reign of the good. That the final destruction 
of evil is well within the horizon of Zoroaster 
appears from the Gathés, or hymns, the only part 
of the Avesta claiming to be from the prophet’s 
own hand. (For further details, see art. ZOROAS- 
TRIANISM in vol. iv., and Cheyne in Expos. Times, 
H. (1S9E) 202, 224, 248), Apart from the influenee 
mevitably exerted on one another by men of diverse 
creeds who are brought by eircumstances into close 
mutual relationship, these fundamental resem- 
blances between their respective faiths naturally led 
to a certain interaction of belief in other diree- 
tions also. For example, the Zoroastrians, like 
the Jews, expected a Saviour (Saoshyant, of the 
stem of Zoroaster) at whose advent the powers of 
evil were to be overthrown. Again, it need not 
he doubted that the Zoroastrian expectation of a 
glorions and happy future, in which the faithful, 
freed from al} contact with evil, should enjoy eter- 
nal fellowship with Ormazd and his angels, led 
the Jews towards a elearer apprehension at least 
of the hitherto but dimly entertained and searcely 
formulated doctrine of a personal immortality. 
Persian ideas have heen traced in the OT itself 
(Dn 10% °° 12'); they are eertainly present in the 
Apocr. (To 12"); and seem to have passed through 
the earlier Jewish apocalyptic (En 90!) into the 
NT Apocalypse of St. John (14 8?). A noticeable 
feature of Zoroastrianism is its artistie and lavish 
use of numbers and images. This tendeney was 
specially developed in connexion with the doetrine 
of good and evil spirits, and is already reflected in 
the later eanonieal books of the OT (1 Ch 21, Zee 
3° 4°), and still more, as we shall see, in the post- 
eanonical literature. These foreign elements began 
to prodnee a freer play of the imagination within 
the sphere of things sacred than had been possible 
under the former limitations; they supplied the 
old faith with a new stock of names and images. 
That Jewish ritual as well as doetrine was atlected 
by Persian influenee appears not only from the 
institution of the Feast of Purim, but in connexion 
with sueh a matter as the saying of the first prayer 
{Shéne’) in the temple at daybreak. 


(2) Greek influenee.—The tide of Hellenism, 
which began to flow over the whole civilized world 
after the brilliant conqnests of Alexander the 
Great, atfeeted Palestine as well as other countries, 
During the period of the Ptolemies and the Seleu- 
eidze the Greek spirit took possession of the land ; 
native customs and traditional ways of thinking 
everywhere yielded to this snbtle overmastering 
foree. In the purely Judean district, however, 
the Hellenistie spirit was so far kept at bay. No 
new Greek cities sprang up within that essentially 
Jewish area, and when the rising wave of Hellenism 
dashed up against the rock of Judaism the latter 
was strong enough to withstand the shock. Only 
its sharper corners were worn off in the pines 
and this was necessary in order to the fulfilment 
of the function assigned in providenee to the Heb. 
faith as the historie preparation for the world- 
wide religion of Christ. The inttux of Greek eul- 
ture was met by a fresh and resolute devotion to 
the legalistic ideal developed by the seribes. Such 
was the result of the conflict epigrammatieally re- 
ferred to by Zechariah in the words; ‘Thy sons, 
© Zion, against thy sons, O Greeee’ (9%), Proudly 
eonseions of their privileged position as the chosen 
people, and punctilious to the last. degree with 
regard to their observanee of the temple worship, 
the Jews gained rather than lost in national senti- 
ment. But if the Hellenistie spirit was denied an 
entranee into the religious citadel of Judaism, it 
crept insidiously into every other departinent of 
life (I Mae 1, 2 Mae 4°"), 

Alexandria, and not Athens, was now the prond 
‘mother of arts and eloquence,’ and it was in this 
Egyptian eity that non-Palestinian Judaism eame 
into closest eontaect with Hellenistie thought and 
culture. The spiritual atmosphere of the place 
was altovether peculiar, and charged with elements 
derived alike from the East and the West. Twosuch 
powerful and opposite streams of tendeney could 
not meet withont mutually intlueneing each other, 
and the world has profited hy their fnsion. The 
translation of the Heb. Scriptures into Greek made 
them the property of all nations, while the Greek 
language ani philosophy provided the Jewish re- 
ligion with splendid weapons for apologetic and 
missionary purposes. Jndaism and Hellenism were 
thus complementary faetors in creating a type of 
thought and life wider and fuller than either of 
them could have prodneed of itself. A distinctly 
religions conception of the universe had hitherto 
been as foreign to the Greek as the rules and ab- 
stractions of metaphysies had been to the Hebrew. 
But the Greeks were now provided with a direet 
Divine revelation, eapable of filling with life every 
eroove of their languishing philosophical systems ; 
and the Jews, besides appropriating eertain Greek 
conceptions, found the means of giving seientihe 
expression to the contents of their religious eon- 
sciousness. The result of this union of two great 
forces was seen in the rise and development of the 
Jewish - Alexandrian philosophy of religion. In 
this system, unfortunately, the literal meaning of 
Scripture was disearded in favour of allegorical 
interpretations. From the time of Aristohulns 
(2nd cent. B.c.), who maintained that the Greek 
philosophy had been borrowed from Moses, to that 
of Philo Jndweus (¢. 20 B.c.-50 A.D.), who still 


| further develope the allegorieal method, philoso- 


phers used the Bible largely as a prop for their 
own speculations. To Judaism the resnits were 
sutliciently serions, but it emerged at last from 
the keen battle whieh had to be waged as the 
price of its partnership with ‘the wisdom of men,’ 
if not without wounds, yet also enriehed with 
spoil. ; 

There were thns two great streams of influence 
flowing in upon the Jewish theulogy of this period, 
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an Eastern and a Western, a Persian and a Greek. 
Ot these by far the stronger was the Greek, though 
the Versian is as distinetly traceable. The one 
may be Hkened to an ordinary under-eurrent, and 
the other to the Gulf Stream. The Persian current 
was that of Zoroastrianism; the Greek eannot be 
associated with a single aname. Ont of these two 
forees, which were new, or newly felt, acting upon 
the native Judaism of Palestine, whieh was old, 
was formed that ¢hird which we meet within the 
home Jewish thealecy of the period. But there 
was also, as we have seen, a Jewish theolovy 
ontside of Palestine altugether, Not oaly did 
foreien inthiences tlow in upon Judaism, Iut 
Judaism, now no longer confined to Palestine, 
went out to meet them. Thus the hitherto m- 
broken river of O'T ideas and doctrines divided 
itself at this point into three separate streams, 
ne, the main current, sieanwn to fluw on in 
Palestine ; while on the east and west of it ran 
two other streams—-the one through Persian ter- 
ritory, and the other throngh Greek. The tribu- 
taries of Persian and Greek ideas by which these 
streams respectively were fed necessarily caused 
their waters to be of a composite character, exceed- 
insly difficult to analyze so as to say definitely, 
‘Tins is Jewish, that is Persian,’ or ‘This. is 
Jewish, that is Greek.’ These eurrents, however, 
into which Judaism was divided, and throngh 
whieh i¢ was widened, were destined in some 
devree to find a meeting-point again in the re- 
ligion of Christ, which assimilated what was good 


not only in Judaism, but also in the splendid | 


ereations of foreign philosophical and theological 
thought. 
We find, then, that human speculation had a 


great function to perform in so acting upon OT 
dogma as to soften and widen it in the direction 


of the larger truths of the perfeet revelation in | 


Christ. This revelation was certainly the more 

easily received and apprehended that the Cirecks | 
had lived and thought. The eontribution of the 

thinkers of the West to the universal religion was | 
their philosophical enlture aad spirit. That, joined 

to the sacred depository of truth that composed the 

faith of the Hebrews, went to form a religion wide 

enough for every section of humanity. Tt wanted 

only the material force of Rome to fuse the nations 

into the ontward and political umien that was to 

consolidate the deeper union whieh the interchange 

of spiritual araietit and feeling had already in 

grvat measure brought about. 

3. Deeay of the older Hebraism. — If, moreover, 
in the later canonical books we already tind traces 
of the influx of foreign inflnences on the one hand, 
we also discover signs of the decay of pure Hebraism 
on the other. In particular, we can diseern in 


Ezekiel and Zechariah distinct traces of the pro- 


eess by which the old supremacy of the prophet 
passed first into the hands of the priest, and sub- 


sequently into those of the seribe, the spiritual | 
For instance, it is | 


ancestor of the NT VPharisee. 
very signilicant that in the fifth vision of Zechariah 


the two ‘anointed ones’? who jointly sustain the! 


spiritual life of Isracl are the civil and priestly 
heads of the nation, and that the prophet 1s 
aeeorded no place by their side. (nite tureign, 
too, to the older propheey is the way in whieh 
Zechariah introduces mediators to bridge the dis- 
tanve hetween men and Jahweh, who is conceived 
as reigning in the remote heaven and maintaining 
intercourse with the world through the medium of 
invisible messengers. In Malachi we detect not 
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from the facts of his own day, but these hurry hin 
at once Into apoealypse ; he calls, as Cinch giity iM 
any of his predeeessors, to repentance, but under 
the imminence of the day of the Lord, with its 
supernatural terrors, he mentions no special sin 
and enforees no single virtue. The civie and per- 
sonal ethies of the earlier prophets are absent. 
In the Greek period, the oracles, now numbered 
from the ninth to the fourteenth ehapters of the 
Book of Zechariah, repeat to aggravation the ex- 
ulting revenge of Nahum and Obadiah, without 
the strong style or the hold upon history which 
the former exhibits, and show us prophecy suall 
further enwrapped ino apoealypse.* = That the 
eeremonial had now taken precedence of the moral 
and the spiritual is also clear from a comparison of 
the historienl books of this period with those of 
earlier times. ‘The Chronieler is eoncerned ehietly 
about the outward holiness of Israel, and knows 
nothing of the ethical earnestness of the older 
prophets. In the Apocryphal literature of the Gr. 
period we see the spirit of Pharisaie Judaism alto- 
gether in the ascendant. 

4. The foregoing considerations supply us with 
a convenient basis for the classification of the 
Apocrypha, They range themselves into three 
elasses according to the national influences under 
whieh they were composed, and it will be im- 
portant for anr present inquiry to view them in 
that connexion, bearing in mind, of course, that ne 
classification of this sort ean he absolutely exhaus- 
tive, and that traces of Pers. inflnenee, ¢.7., may 
he met with in books prevailingly Gr. or Pal. in 
their origin, and vice versd. t 

(t) The Versian-Palestinian books. These ure 
eharacterized chietly by their deep-seated horror 
of idolatry ; by the extraordinary valne they 
attach to alms-giving and other works of bene- 
volence ; by a very elaborate doctrine of angels, 
and especially of demons; by the prominence 
they give to the miraculous; by a distinet coe- 
trine of immortality, and indications of belief 
in a future judgment; by the doctrines of the 
mediation of the saints and the etheacy of prayers 
for the dead ; and by the sure hope of the resur- 
rection of the just. ‘Po this class belong Tobit, 
Barneh, 2 Mae., and the Additions to Daniel. 
llere it will be observed, on the one hand, what 
a curions deviation there is in some particnhirs 
from OT doetrine, and, on the other, how marked 
an approximation there is on some other points 
towards the NT position. 

(2) The pure Palestinian Looks, viz. Sirach, 
¥ Maceabees, and possibly Jndith. These are dis- 
tingnished by their keen attachment to Judaism, 
as scen in the way in which they magnify the Law, 
and celebrate the praises of Zion and the temple 
services ; by the much smaller place given to the 
miracnlous ; by their defective ita abont a future 
life, the only immortality known to them being 
apparently that of being remembered ; by their 
silenee concerning the resurrection ; and by their 
ernde notions with respeet toa Divine retributive 
judainent. Here we are in contact with the cen- 
tral stream of Judaism, and hence tind no such 
deeided deviations frem OT doctrine as in those 
hooks written under Versian intlnence. There is, 


however, as might be expected, also Jess of real 


development towards NT positions. “Phe Phnrisaic 
party, we know, were dominant in Valestine, and 
did what they could to prevent foreign influences 
from being intradneed. ‘There was thus less vio- 
lent collision between opposing elements, and heneg 


only a certain scholasticism of style that is new, | lexs pronounced results were produced both in the 
but also, as contrasted with Isainh and the other | 
crent prophets, a tineture of the legalistie spirit (Ths fe the Pringle ‘of alamifpdlicn adig@hdl hy idle: 
(44) which was destined to became so strong in the | schneider in his important work, Die Doqgmatik der Apokr 
near future. ‘Joel starts, ike aiy,clddrg wreplicty., sehily wy dey ol 2 Lo paling IsyS Taub cd. 1641). 


*G. A. Smith, The Tielve Prophets, vol, il. p. xi. 
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normal and ir the abnormal directions. Yet even 
here there was a vradual widening as generations 
passed, and as new influences furced themselves 
even into the citadel of Judaism. 

(3) The Jewish-Alexandrian books. These in- 
elude I Esdras, the Wisdom of Solomon, and the 
Prayer of Manasses. While also showing an 
attachment to Judaism, they lay more stress upon 
a holy life than upon the outward cadtus of the 
Mosaic Law. But the chief peculiarity of this 
third class is that they bear distinctly éNe colour- 
ing of the Greek philosophy, Especially is this trne 
of the Book of Wisdom. This important work is 
far from being an ordinary sample of Alexandrian 
theosophy, but neither is it conceived precisely in 
the spirit of the older Mleb. literature. In passing 
from those OT books to whieh it bears the elosest 
resemblanee, viz. Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, we 
are conscious of a certain change of atmosphere, 
and of the presence of a new element which gives 
a distinct tone to the whole. This new factor is 
none other than the subtle spirit of Hellenism. 
The work deals in an abstraet and plilusephical 
manner with such subjects as the creation, wisdom, 
man, history, ete. It also contains the Platonie 
doctrine as to the four cardinal virtues. In this 
division of the Apocr. we naturally again meet 
with more variation from OT doctrine. With re- 
gard to sundry points, it would be vain to attempt 
to reconcile the Canonical and Apocryphal state- 
ments. .9., the position taken up in Wisdom as 
to creation and the soul of man is not that of the 
OT. These diserepaneies arise apparently from an 
effort on the writer's part to harmonize the serip- 
tural and philosophical positions. The general 
strain of the book, however, is thoroughly biblical, 
only the truths of revelation are viewed through 
the medium of Gr. learning. While the prevailing 
standpoint is essentially that of the OT, we not 
infrequently meet with passages conceived in the 
larger and treer spirit of the NT. For over against 
the variations mentioned we must place the fact 
that there is a clear advance upon some OT doc- 
trines, notably with regard to that of immortality. 
Ewald says we have in this book ‘a premonition 
of John’ and ‘a preparation for Peat iT x. i. 
484). And, in fact, altogether apart from the elaim 
that St. John’s doctrine of the Logos is found in 
germ here, St. Paul’s argument in Romans that 
men are inexcusable who do not find out to some 
extent from nature even the knowledge of God, 
his deseription of the Christian’s armour in Ephe- 
sians, and the expressions used with reference to 
the Person of Christ in the anonymous Epistle to 
the Helsews, are all embodied already in this 
Apocrypha) work (131% 5! 7°), 

While it is important to reeognize the facts just 
mentioned, we must not put forward an extrava- 
gant claim on behalf of the post-canonical Jewish 
writings. ‘These books belong to the decaying 
period of the nation’s life. The earliest of them 
were written only at the close of the Persian do- 
minion, and belong to a time when prophecy had 
ceased, and when men were looking not for what 
might be revealed, but to what had been revealed.’* 
The statement in 1 Mac 9% that ‘there was great 
tribulation in Israel], such as was not sinee the time 
that no prophet appeared unto them,’ illustrates 
the prevailing feeling on this point. There was no 
longer any proper scope for prophecy as the medium 
of further revelation. A period when attention to 
Jevalistic details became the paramount tendency 
in religion was not one to call forth men filled with 
great ideas, and eager in the name of God to unfold 
them tothe people. And, in faet, religions activity 
was practically confined to the expository handling 
by the scribes of the revelation already given in 

* Camb. Bible for Schools, 1 Mac., Introd. pelss 


the Law and the Prophets. ‘Fresh principles and 
truths were no Jonver developed, though of course 
this did not exelude development in the case of 
what had already found expression.’* The only 
further revelation now possible was that which was 
to burst throngh the limitations of Judaism and 
bring in a religion for man. The Maccabwan 
revolt, however, revenerated in a wonderful degree 
the religious life of the period, and gave rise to a 
literature of its own which really amounted to a 
renalssanee of a very fruitful kind. Our claim, 
then,in regard to the Apver. and other non-canonical 
Jewish writings of the period is, that, while form. 
ing no essentia) part of OT revelation, they yet 
supply a very welcome link between the OT and 
the NT, and contain not 2 jittle that is of value 
in their illustrations and applications and further 
developments of the principles already revealed, 
Tt has been too readily assumed that these books 
are wholly without ‘evidences of the Divine Spirit 
leading on to Christ.’ 


i. THE DocTRINE oF Gop.—The first thing that 
naturally demands attention when we come to look 
at the dogmatie of the Apocr. is the doctrine of 
God. Now here, perhaps, it was not possible as 
regards the general doctrine that there should be 
any advanee, and we are rather eoncerned to ask, 
Is the lofty presentation of the OT, as viven especi- 
ally in Ex 346, sustained? On the whole, there 
need be no hesitation in saying that it is, although 
in some of the Apoeryphal books the conception of 
God is mnueh higher than in others. It is at its 
lowest in Judith, and at its highest in Sirach and 
Wisdom. But in general, throughout the Apoer., 
one finds essentially the OT view of God, as that 
had been evolved during centuries of theveratic 
euidance, 

1. Lhe OT position.—While the genera] idea of 
God is everywhere expressed in the OT by the 
name El (also Eloah, Elohim), the carhest coneep- 
tion of the Divine nature within the sphere of 
revelation is that conveyed in the name El 
Shaddai=(?) ‘God Almighty.’ Although probably 
of pre-Mosaic origin, it was only at a later stage 
of revelation (Ex 3% 6%) that the name Jahweh 
came to be apprehended in its essential significance 
as the absolutely independent, faithful, and immut- 
able covenant (vod ot Israel. (God was next con- 
ceived as the Holy One (Ex 15¥),—just (Dt 323, 
Ps 365°), and jealons (Ex 344), but also mereiful 
and gracious (Ex 34°), In the prophetie writings 
He is further designated as the Lord of Hosts (Is 
14 9)2) Jer 10%, Hab 2% ete.), and in the 2lvAhme 
literature as the all-wise (Job 35°, Ps 147°, Pr 25, 
Sir 2%), See, further, art. GoD (in OT) in vol. ii. 

Precisely the same conception of the Divine 
Being predominates in the Apocrypha. The only 
point about which there could be any difficulty in 
maintaining this identity is the spirituality of 
God; and with regard to this we hope to show that 
in the Apoer. there is sumething that may not 
unfairly be described as intermediate between the 
perfect revelation of the NT and the more materia)- 
istic view of the OT. While the fundamental con- 
ception of God remains unchanged from that of 
the OT Canon, there is at the same time a deeided 
movement towards a more spiritual conception of 
the Supreme Being. ae 

2. The position of this doctrine in Jewish writ- 
ings of the Apocryphal period. —(1) Of the Pal. 
hooks the most important here, and the oldest, is 
Siraeh, This book (written in Heb. c. 180 B.c., 
translated into Greek B.C. 132) has much to say 
about God, especially about His relation to the 
world physieal and moral. The fullest statement 
of God’s relation to the material universe is found 

* Camb. Bible for Schools, 1 Mac., Introd. p. 14. 
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in 42-43; and what is distinctive of the writer’s 
view as here expressed is his assertion that the 
mighty works of God’s wisdom are beyond the 
power of Ilis saints te deelare (42'). He is above 
all human peel (43”), * Who hath seen him, that 
he may declare him? And who shall magnify him 
as he 1s?’ (43%). There is no doubt that this re- 
presents a distinet step in the development of the 
doctrine of God. ‘From the point of view of 
Keelesiasticus,’ says Nivolas, ‘it is net only anthro- 
pomorphie representations which give false ideas of 
deity ; not even the most elevated conceptions of 
the human spirit ean declare it as itis. No feat 
of imayination, uo effort of intelligenee ean reach 
it. Jesus, son of Sirach, has pronounced the word : 
the Eternal is incomprehensible in Wis essence by 
the limited faculties of man.’ * The book also con- 
tains many statements regarding God’s relationship 
to the moral world. There is a beneticvent desizn 
in creation, ‘for all things are ereated fer their 
uses’ (3977). § In the hand of the Lord is the 
authority of the earth,’ and also ‘the prosperity 
of a man’ (16), ‘Poverty and riches are from 
the Lord’ (117'4), and ‘he hath not given any man 
licence to sin’ (15). God is represented as ‘ visit- 
ins’ men; but ‘ns his majesty is, so also is lis 
mercy” (2%). Sometimes the contrast is drawn 
from the opposite side, as in 164 *As his mercy 
is vreat, so is his correetion also; he judzeth a 
man according to his works.’ As judge, there is 
with Him no respect of persons (35%). In the 
assertion that ‘the Most Hirh also hateth sinners’ 
(12°) we have a deviation from the true biblical 
position that while hating sin Ged loves the sinner. 
The writer addresses God as ‘ Father and Master 
of my life’ (23'), and recognizes Him as the hearer 
of prayer (21° 35% 38’ ete.) A gracious Providence 
watches over the godly (34'%), but the sacrifices of 
the wieked are vain (34!%). God is regarded as 
specially the God of the Jews, but yet as the God 
of all, and Joving all (36'5!7 18%). The relation 
of God to evil is thus laid down: ‘Say not thou, 
It is through the Lord that } fell away ; fer thou 
shalt not do the things that he hateth. Say not 
thou, It is he that caused me to err; for he hath 
no need of a sinful man’ (15"°). This passage is 
one of several in this book, the tenor of whieli is 
practically repeated in the Epistle of St. dames 
(1), Exeept in the two particulars noted above, 
there is nothing in all this either in advance of, or 
at variance with, what is met with in the Canonical 
books of the OT upon the subject of the nature 
and charncter of the Supreme Bemg. The con- 
servative instinets of the writer have even bronght 
upon him the charge of adheriny to fa not so 
much untrue as antiquated form of religious 
belief.’ + 

In the various sections of Enoeh the eoneeption 
of God is practically that of the OT, although ocva- 
sional divergences oceur. £.g. the idea of God 
rejoicing over the destruction of the wicked (94)°) 
is quite foreign to the OT (ef. Ezk 189? 33"), 
This book employs a great multiplicity of titles for 
God. Of these, which are collected in the Tadex 
to Charles’s edition, some of the most striking are, 
‘eternal Lord of glory’ (75°), ‘trod of the whole 
world © (S4°), ‘Head of Days’ (46°), ‘Honoured and 


Glorious One’ (14%), ‘Lord of the sheep’ (89)*), | 


‘Lord of spirits’ (37°), ‘ Lord of the whole ereation 
of the heaven’ (S4°). 

In the remaining Pal. books the conception of 
God underzoes little modification. According to 
the author of .iubilees, Israelites are God's children 
wecause physically descended from Jncob (1%); hut 
He is also the God of all (22! 7 30" ete.). 
idea of God presented in Judith is of the narrowest 


* Dex Doc. Rel. dex Justa, p. QL 
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Jewish type. God is the God of Jews only. He 
ranks as the greatest of national deities, who will 
wreak vengeance on the foes of His people. Their 
misfortunes are due to their having departed from 
the law of Moses. Ged hears their prayers when 
they Senst ashes upon their heads and spread out 
them sackeloth before the Lord’ (4, 16! is con- 
veived ino a higher strain; but apparently it is 
borrowed, like a similar passage in Sirach, from 
Is 51. The general scope of the book, as regards 
the relation of the story to the character of Cod, 
detracts from the value of its separate statements, 
God is represented as countenaneving the deceit 
practised by Judith in order to the delivernnee of 
her nation, and by consequence the assnussination 
of HNolofernes. This boek ranks fairly high as a 
literary work, but we cannot justify its morality 
Without subseribing to the maxim that the end 
justifies the means. It contributes nothing to the 
doctrine of God beyond the general impression 
arising from the history, aud that certainly is such 
ax to convey a coneeption of Him far inferior to the 
lofty position maintained in Sirach. The Virst 
Book of Macenbees, being whelly historical, con- 
tains nothing to the peint. Indeed, aecording to 
the true text, the name of God does not onve oceur 
in the book. Although inserted in several passages 
of the AV (27) 35 © 4% ete.), itis absent trom the 
Greek text. In 3a few MSS do contain the word 
‘God,’ but there is a a etn of authority 
against the reading. While it breathes throughout 
a spirit of unfeizned faith in God as the detender 
and helper of Wis people (4% 12% 16%), exhibits the 
deepest reverence tor the Law and the temule wor- 
ship (12° 27), and reeognizes the overruling provi- 
denve of God (1% 3") and His unfailing support. of 
those who put their trust in Him (2°), yet the 
general conception of the Divine Being, so far as 
presented in this book, is not that of Jalweh 
dwelling among His people, but that of Ged en- 
throned in the distant heaven (3” 4). In Test. 
Levi 3, God is designated ‘the Great Glory,’ as in 
Enoch 14% 102°. 2(4) Esdras, while presenting no 
distinctive doctrinal feature on this head, contains, 
besides an enumeration of the Divine attributes 
(7°) and a summary of much OT teaching about 
God, the striking invovation of S°-*, 

(2) Of the Pers.-Pal. books Bar i-3* is perhaps 
the oldest. Barueli’s idea of God is simply that 
Ihe is the guardian of Israel (213! 4). In spite of 
diseiplinary trials, they enjoy peculiar privileves 
(25). To them alone has the Divine wisdom been 
revealed ; and lind they not abandoned it, they 
wonld net have been in subjection to the heathen 
(24438). The Book of Tobit has a wider concep- 
tion of God, The writer hopetully contemplates 
the time when ‘all the nations shall turn to fear 
the Lord God truly, and shall bury their idols, 
And all the nations shall bless the Lord’ (14%), 
The Jews will be raised above all other nations, 
not, however, because they are Jews, as Baruch 
holds, Imt beenuse they do the will of God. In 
this book we have an illustration of the post-exilie 
tendency to aecuninlate names for Stal. He is 
spoken of as ‘the Most High’ (1*), ‘the Lord of 
heaven and earth? (7%), *Grod of our fathers’ (8°), 
‘the Holy One’? (f2™), four Lord,’ ‘our Father’ 
(134), ‘the Lord of righteousness,’ ‘the everlasting 
Kine’ (13%), ‘the Lord God’ (13%), ‘the Ning of 
heaven’ (137) "}), ‘the Lord of the righteous ’ (13), 
‘the great King’ (13%). ‘Those who fear God shall 
be reeonpensed (44); Indeed the fear of Cal is 
the trne standard of wealth (42').) The burden of 
the book is to prove that God's favour is reached 
through good works, such as fastings, the giving 
of alins, and the burial of the dead (12""). In this 
distinctly unbiblieal position (ef. Sir 3%, whieh, 
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tion noted above, p. 275) we may perhaps trace the 
influence of Zoroastrianism. Aecording to that 
system, man’s future destiny is determined by his 
life on earth, apart altogether from any idea of a 
Saviour. In the books of heaven every man is 
credited with his good deeds, while he is debited 
with his evil works. ‘ After death the soul arrives 
at the aeecountant’s: bridge over which lies the way 
to heaven’; a balance is struck, and aceording as 


che good or evil predominates so will his future be. 


In the case of equality letween the good and the 
evil, th son] is relecated to an intermediate state 
until the Jast judgment, when his fate is finally 
fixed. The biblical doetrine of forgiveness is 
foreign to the system of Zoroaster, although it 
teaches that in view of man’s ignoranee, and his 
hiability to be Jed astray by the powers of evil, 
Ormazd graciously resolved to send a prophet 
(Zoroaster limself) to point out to men the neht 
way, and so resene them from everlasting per- 
dition. Still, in the Jast resort, this is essen- 
tially salvation by works—a doctrine propounded 
in Tohit, but utterly alien to Holy Scripture, the 
teaehing of which on this head has been well voieed 
in two iines by Tennyson— 
‘For merit lives from man to man, 
And not from man, O Lord, to Thee.’ 
(ln Memoriam). 

fn the Assnmption of Moses, a pure Pal. eomposi- 
tion, the OT conception of merit is still adhered 
to (12"), although in the Apoe. of Baruch, a eom- 
posite book belonging to the first century of our 
era, justilication by works is taught (517 675) just 
as in the Talmud. 

(8) If some of the Jewish-Alexandrian writings 
eontain little that is noteworthy, from our present 
standpoint, rezarding the doctrine of God, there 
are others which furnish us with much that is 
vermane to our purpose, In the second section of 
Bar. (3° onwards) there oeeurs the following pas- 
sage: * This is our God, and there shal] none other 
be aeceounted of in comparison of him. He hath 
found ont all the way of knowledge, and hath 
given it unto Jacob his servant, and to Israel that 
is beloved of him. Afterward did she ajpear upon 
earth, and was conversant with men. This is the 
hook of the commandments of God, and the Jaw 
that endureth for ever: all they that hold it fast 
are appointed to life; but such as leave it shal] 
die’ (3°41). Owing to a misinterpretation, this 
was treated as a decus classicus in the Arian con- 
troversy ; the referenee in 3°7 is not to the incar- 
nition of the Logos, but to Wisdom personilied, as 
in Sir 24°, The really special feature of the pas- 
save ix ‘the view which it expresses of the sacred 
Jaw. This wears the appearance of fnl] ereative 
originality. The Law is the tinal manifestation on 
earth of the wisdom of God Himself, which has 
taken a sort of bodily form, bestowing life and 
salvation on all who keep it. This constitutes a 
totally new combination of the older representa- 
tion of wisdom as the revelation of God in the 
world with the deep veneration for the Jaw which 
had recently arisen.’* In Barnueh there is there- 
fore no rea] development of the doctrine of God. 

The Wisdom of Solomon, on the other hand, is 
here of first-rate Importance. Fn this hook we 
have the very highest conception of God, and are 
lifted entirely above the limitations of the Jewish 
idea. (vod ‘is manifested to them that do not dis- 
trnst him’ (1°); ‘he visiteth his holy ones’ (475), 
Men please him, not hy their Judaisin but by the 
purity of their life. God is deseribed both in His 
relation to the physieal and moral worlds, and also 
in regard to His nature and essence. His all- 


powerfn] hand created the world out of formless | 


matter (117); by His word He made al]] things, 
* Ewald, £47 yop. 208, 


and by His wisdom He formed man (97). But 
while ‘ He created al] things that they might have 
being’ (1)4), ‘God made not death’ (1%). As 
‘sovereign Lord of all’ (67), He exercises moral] 
supervision over mankind in general: ‘being 
righteous thou rulest all things righteously * (12). 
God's inlinite resonrees are used in behalf of the 
righteous and against the ungodly (5! 7 1117), 
Stern, however, as are the writer’s delineations of 
the Divine judgments against sin, he is not ob- 
livions to the correlative truth of the Divine merey 
(11% 12% ete.). The sovereien Lord is also the 
lover of men’s lives=souls (11*°), and ‘the saviour 
of all’ (167). Full recoenition is aeeorded to the 
truth of God’s graeions and sleepless providenee 
(4'712'9 14° 3 177). The philosophy of Israelitish 
history is explained by the fact that ‘by measure 
and number and weight thou didst order all 
things’ (11°). 

While the view of the Divine nature presented 
in Wisdom has manifestly much in common with 
that of the OT generally, it is also decidedly tinged 
with Hellenism, God is spoken of as ‘the first 
author of beanty’ (13%), a designation whieh would 
never have oceurred to a Heb. mind uninflueneed 
by Gr. thought. AJ] wisdom is in His hand (7"), 
and is the reflexion of His essential glory and 
goodness. In a noble Jocus elussicus the author 
says: ‘Sheis a breath of the power of God, anda 
clear eftluenee of the glory of the Almighty ; there- 
fore ean nothing detiled find entrance into her. 
For she is an ettulgence from everlasting heht, and 


‘an unspotted mirror of the working of God, and 


an image of His goodness. And she, being one, 
hath power to do all things; and remaining in 
herself, reneweth al] things: and from generation 
to generation passing into holy souls she maketh 
men friends of God and prophets’ (7°). This is 
the lanzuave of the edueated Greek as well as of 
the pious Jew. Such metaphysical abstractions 
and 1econdite conceptions are altogether alien to 
the genius of the unsophisticated Hebrew. What 
is distinctive in the idea of God presented here is 
that He is regarded not from the point of view of 
power and majesty, Int from that of wisdom. 
The author’s philosophy led him to value wisdom 
more than power. With him wisdom is the most 
excellent of all things, the noblest ideal that ean 
he pursued, and the highest Being is necessarily 
the wisest Being. There is also something non- 
Hebraic about the following statements hearing 
on the spirituality and omnipresence of (vod :— 
‘The spirit of the Lord hath filled the world’ (1%); 
‘thine incorruptible spirit is in all things’ (12°); 
‘verily all men by nature were but vain whe had 
no perception of God, and from the good things 
that are seen they gained not power to know him 
that is’ (131). On aceount of Ex 34 we should 
pethaps exempt the last from this category, but the 
other passages look very like Jewish modifieations 
of Gr. thonght. The idea of the all-pervasiveness 
of the Divine spirit ocenrs also in Ps 139°, but 
there is a difference in the mode of its presenta- 
tion. In Wisdom the personality of God is kept 
more in the background, and is conceived in a 
vein of idealistic pantheism. With Plato, God is 
not a person but the all-comprehending idea of the 
Good, and our author's language seems to indicate 
a eertain bias in this direction. But at the same 
time he emphasizes the spirituality of God; in the 
passages reterred to we certainly have this appre- 
hended in a very remarkable deeree. If they lack 


the direetness and finality of that great revealing 
word, ‘God is spirit’ (Jn 44), they nevertheless 
furnish an intermediate link between it and the 
more materialistic standpoint of the OT. 

It will be necessary tor us here, and at subse- 
quent stagesin/onr investigation, to take account 
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of the theological position of the Jewish - Alex- 
amlrian pia ey tbe Philo, whose views, as marking 
a notable development of Judaism intermediate 


between the Apocrypha and the NTP, cannot 
reasonably be passed over, Although not the 


first, She is quite the most important representa- 
tive of Hellenistic Judaism, and his writings give 
us the clearest view of what this development was 
and aimed at.’* One of its most cherished auns 
was the substitution of more abstract teaching for 
the numerous anthropomorphisins of the OT. And 
in this field Philo did extensive serviee. He held 
that erief, envy, wrath, revenge, ete., cannot be 
attributed to Giod, and that when Tle is repre- 
sented as showing such emotions and atteetions the 
motives of the Divine activity are only being ex- 
wressed in a way that specially appeals to the 
tii mind. But, strongly influenced as he was 
by Gr. philosophy, Philo did not abandon dudaism. 
On the contrary, he did his hest to propagate it. 
In opposition to the Stoie doctrine that God is the 
(impersonal) soul of the world, Philo declares Hin 
to be essentially diflerent from the world, of which 
He is the Creator and VPreserver, And thus, in 
spite of such approximations to pantheistie thought 
as we meet with in his writings, and his free nse 
of tir, philosophical language and method, Philo 
stands tinmly on theistic ground, Frequently, no 
doubt, he conveys the impression of sinking the 
concrete Giod in a conception of almost purely ideal 
content. According to this philosopher, God is 
pure Being, of whom no quality can be predicated, 
and it is only through the medinm of an infimite 
multiplicity of Divine Ideas or Forces, distinet 
from his own proper being, that any active relation 
between God and the world is rendered possible. 
Regarding the nature of these mediating (déae or 
Swapes, however, he has no very definite convep- 
tion. Jle follows Plato in calling them /deas, and 
the Stoics in also designating them Forces and 
Logo, i.e. parts of the Qeason which operates in 
the world; while at the sane time he farther 
identities them with the Jewish clage/s and the 
Gr. Demons, ic. intermediaries between God and 
the world. It is not surprising that this vagueness 
of eonception with regard to a fundamental theo- 
loviecal distinetion should invelve him im a serious 
contradiction. Philo is unable to avoid the incon- 
sisteney of declaring on the one hand that the sum- 
total of Ideas, the xacuos vonrés, is nothing more 
than the Reason of tiod as Creator, while yet on 
the other hand he represents these Ideas as so 
many distinct and independent entities. If trod, 


works in the world through the medium of THis | 


Ideas or Forces, then the fatter eannot be separ- 
ated from Him; but if Ile does not come into 
direct relationship with the world, chen they must 
have an independent existence. See, turthei, art. 
PHILO in the present volume. 

3. The ertent to which foreign influences affected 
the doctrine of God as reflected in these writings.— 
How far, speaking generally, did external views 
modify the OT conception of this fundamental doc- 
trine? As regards the inthnence of Persian thought, 
it must be said that, although traceable, it was yet 
in this connexion eomparatively inoperative, The 
references in the visions of Zechariah to ‘the seven 
eyes of Jehovah’ (3° 4") are probably derived from 
Zoroastrian imagery; but. if we except the iden that 
the favour of trod is obtained throngh good works 
(To 12"), there is hardly anything in the Apoery- 
pha touching the doctrine of Cod which can be 
attributed to Persian inflnence. 9 Allusion has 
already been made to the general identification 
of dehovah with Urniazd. 


ie of the living Gord. 
But, uv there were points | 


of union between the religion of the Persians and | 


that of the Hebrews in their conception of the 
* Schurer, art. ‘Philo’ in Egeya Pet ti POC) 
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Supreme Being, there were also points of cleavage. 
Eg, wnlike Judaism, Zoreastrianism starts from a 
dnalistie seheme of the universe. In the persons 
of their representatives Ahura-mazda | Oymazd) amd 
Angro-mainyush (Ahviman) good and evil have 
existed from all eternity. ‘These two spirits divide 
the world between them; and its history is the 
record of their contest for the possession of the 
human soul. Man has been created by, and is 
areountable to, Ormazd, Imt he is a free agent, and 
may, if he choose, become the abettor of evil. To 
do evil is to serve the interests of Aliriman; to 
live righteously is to advance the kingdom of 
Ormazd. The two original spirits wage war hy 
means of their respective creatures. “Thus Ormazid 
is practically an idealized Oriental monareh sur- 
rounded by his ministers or stimeshee-Spoutes (ined, 
Pers, Almshaspands) who execute his will. But for 
the pious Jew, after the Exile as before it, there is 
no such dual proprictorship of the world ; on the 
contrary, there is one ‘Creator of all? (sir 24), 
‘the God of all? (Sir 5U**), and ‘sovereign Lord ot 
all’ (Wis 67 8%). 

But, if the Vers. influence was slight, the Gr. 
influence on the OT conception of God was eon- 
siderable. ‘The necessary consequence of dudaisin 
mevting tr, thought appears in nothing amore 
clearly than in the way im which the LAX trans- 
lators habitually tone down anthropomorphic ex- 
pressions about God. A few achanplen taken from 
only two OT books will suffice to illustrate this 
tendency. In Is 42", where the Heb. text reads, 
‘Jehovah shall go forth as a mighty man, the 
LXX has ‘The Lord God of powers (ctpios 6 Beds ray 
dvvapewv) shall go forth,’ wlule in the same passage, 
as also in Ex t5%, for 1lis dosignation as ‘a man of 
war’ is substituted the ceneral iilea of ‘stirring up 
War’ (cvvrpi3wr moNéxors), The statement of Ex 19° 
that ‘Moses went up unto God, and J” ealled unto 
him out of the mountain’ is moditied as follows : 
‘Moses went np unto the mount of God, and God 
r~lled nnto him from heaven, saying,’ ete. Tn Ex 
21° it is said of the slave who prefers his master’s 
service to freedom, ‘his master shall bring him 
unte Ged’? (RV), but the dir. tr. runs, ‘unte the 
judgment of trod?) An obvious avoidance of the 
Wea of seeing God oveurs in Ex 24!) where the 
Heb. text—* They saw the God of Isracl is ex- 
panded into ‘they saw the place where stood the 
Ciod of Israel’; and in Is 38!4, where Hezekiah’s 
lament, ‘I shall not see the Lord in the land of the 
living,’ becomes ‘1 shall not see the salvation of 
tiud,’ ete. But, while in the case of the bolder 
anthropomorphisms used by the Heb, writers the 
LXX translators were thus earetul to put more 
abstract language in their place, they did not of 
course go the tull length of pantheism. That 
would indeed be a strange travesty of the OP 
which shonld attempt te represent J’ as an im- 
personal Deity, devoid of self-conscious reason and 
will, All that ean be affirmed isa distinet tendency 
to guard the idea of Giod trom misconception, by 
making use of language studiously abstraet and 
sober, The same tendency is observable in the 
Apoerypha, As the majority of these books were 
written originally in Greek, we eannot trace the 
process so visibly as in the case of OT hooks 
rendered inte Greek, but it slows itself none the 
Jess in the much rarer employment of names ot 
menrbers of the hianan body (anthropomorphisms), 
and in the much rarer ascription of atlections of 
the Inman mind janthropopathies), to set forth the 
personal activity, moral freedom, and spirituality 
ven Wisdom, however, is not 
wholly free froin anthropomorphisms ; it speaks 
of (iod’s ear (1), and ot Tis hand (58 Fe pee 


poe sate contains the expression, ‘them the Lord 
shall Ina ginte pourngy 4%),(aiul it ‘retains a picture 
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which was removed by the Targumist Jonathan as 
too anthropomorphic.’ * 

Philosophy has often wavered between pantheism 
and the recognition of a personal Deity. The 
human mind has dittienlty in uniting the two con- 
ceptions of the Absolute and concrete personality. 
Revelation, however, has done this, and has done 
it without detracting from the significance of either, 
or setting the one above the other. The person- 
ality of God is not, as in the more popular view, 
emphasized to the virtual exclusion of the concep- 
tion of the Absolute, for it is expressly declared 
that the heaven of heavens cannot contain Him 
(i kK $°7); nor, on the other hand, is the idea of the 
Absolute pressed, asin the strictly seientifie view, 
to the exclusion of the individual personality, for 
God is represented as saying, ‘] am the Lord, and 
there is none else, there is no God beside me’ (Is 
45° ete.). In the Apoerypha likewise each of these 
conceptions gets its true position. This appears 
from such a passage as Wis 1? ‘The spirit of the 
Lord hath tilled the world, and that which holdeth 
all things together hath knowledge of every voice.’ 
Here the anthor pronounces against Greek pan- 
theism by representing God as a living, personal) 
Being; yet in the second half of the verse the 
attributes of omnipotence and ommipresence are 
predicated of the Divine spirit in the most abstract 
way. In short, G:od is presented as knowing and 
willing and actively working, just as in the OT, 
but Ile is spoken of in a more philosophical way. 
In another passage the writer exeuses to some 


extent those who have been led to hold pantheistic | 


views from the mistaken notion that personality 
is not compatible with absolute Godhead. At the 
same time, while giving them credit for diligent 
search after God, he laments that they should 
‘yield themselves up to sight, because the things 
that they look upon are beautitul,’ and not ‘sooner 
tind the Sovereign Lord of these his works’ (13°). 

4. Popular superstitions regarding the name 
Johweh.—Owing, perhaps, to their more figurative 
language, the Pal. Jews had not the same aversion 


| significance.’ 


as their Hellenistic brethren to representations of | 


(vod which ascribed to Him visible features or 
human passions. But even they felt it necessary 
to harmonize the corporeal conceptions of the 
theophanies with the many Jiblical assertions of 
the spirituality of God. This they songht to do 
by the theory that God Himself did not appear to 
the patriarchs and to Moses; they saw only a 
manifestation of God—His word, His glory, Ifis 
Shekinah. Persian ideas had as little to do with 
this attitude of the Pal. Jews as Gircek, for Zoro- 
astrianism did not eoncern itself with religious 
metaphysics. Tt was not due to any external in- 
fluence. They had simply come to build their 
doctrine of God more upon the spiritual basis of 
such teaching as that of Ex 344 10* ete. Un- 
fortunately, they ‘did not know how to retain it 
within the limits of spiritualism. It fell gradually 
into the excess of a vross theosophy of reveries and 
superstitions. + Like the philosophers of Alex- 
andria, the illiterate Jews of Palestine had arrived 
at the conclusion that God cannot be known to 
hnman intelligence. Unlike the former, however, 
they conld not give philosophical expression to 
this idea, and held it only in the form of a super- 
stitious belief that it is unlawfnl to utter the 
sacred name. The Kabbalists refer to it as ‘the 
name of the four letters.” According to Jewish 
tradition, it was pronounced only once a year by 
the high priest when he entered into the Holy of 
Nloties, and Sinion the Just was the last who did 
this. He who knew how to pronounce this mys- 
terluus name was believed to have a magical power 


ae 


* Langen, Judenthum, etc. p. 205, n. 8. 
t Nicolas, Des Doc.gRels des Juifs, p. 1598 


over the forces of nature, and was designated among 
the Rabbis cy Sy3=‘ master of the name.’ Mystic 
speculations upon the name of J” naturally led up 
to wild surmises regarding the essence of God and 
the origin of things, referred to possibly in Sir 
314f, practised among the Essenes (Jos, BJ I. 
vill. 9), and embodied later in the Kabhala. The 
tendency of the period was towards an abstract 
conception of Deity. Starting from the principle 
that vod was too pure to have immediate relations 
with created things, men were forced to have re- 
course to the theury that He governs the world 
through intermediary beings. And here the Jews 
of Palestine virtually joined hands with Philo, 

5. The Christian doctrine of God.—In Palestine 
the strongest influence opposing the growth of the 
Hellenistic spirit was the partisan life which the 
people had come to Jead. Samaritan separatisin 
and Pharisaic pride gave the most determined 
resistance in their power to everything foreign. 
According to Dillmann (‘ Enoch’ in Sehenkel), the 
Book of Enoch was the first Known attempt to 
defend the biblical conception of the world against 
the inroads of Hellemsm. The work of the seribes 
in expounding and elaborating the Law helped still 
further to erect and strengthen the ‘middle wal} 
of partition’ between Jew and Gentile. Yet it is 
plain that, when Christ appeared, the doctrine of 
God was very variously conceived. It was reserved 
for Him to clear away the heathen clements that, 
in spite of all eflorts to the contrary, had clus- 
tered round it, and to reveal God as the loving 
lather of His creatures, by whom the hairs of onr 
heal are numbered, and the sparrows protected and 
fed (Mt 10°). Christ thus made God known to 
men as He had never been known before, and gave 
full expansion to OT glimpses of truth. And we 
know how in doing this He united the most popular 
expressions and modes of thought with the most 
abstract conceptions, His teaching * joins, in the 
highest degree possible,’ says Wendt (Teaching of 
Jesus, § ii. ch. 1), ‘ popular intelligibility and rich 
The truth is, both elements are 
necessary. The exclusive use of either the por 
language of the imagination or the philosophical 
terminology of the schools must lead to a detective 
and one-sided conception of God. In the former 
case the concrete personality comes to clear ex- 
pression, but the elaborate use of popular images 
nay seriously interfere with the thought of essen- 
tial spiritual Godhead. Whien, as in the OT, He is 
represented as writing, laughing, bearing the sword, 
ete., we are brought within measurable distance of 
such a humanistic conception. That the Israelites 
were constantly in danger of obscuring the con- 
ception of God as the Absolute is shown by their 
repeated lapses into idolatry, which really meant 
the putting of many separate deities in the place 
of the One. On the other hand, a conception of 
God that is limited to the philosophical language of 
the schools must always be deficient on the re- 
ligious side. The free, personal life of Deity can 
become intelligible te us only when expressed in 
terms taken over from human life. Such language 
is of course figurative, but it sets forth the Divine 


/activity in a way singularly fitted to impress us. 


Our minds cannot lay hold of God in His invisible 
Being ; we need some tangible object. on which to 
tix our thonehts. We see God’s glory in the 
heavens, but we eannot live on abstract ideas of 
Being and Omniscience. We long for a Person 
whom we can love, to whom we ean tell our 
sorrows, Whom we can approach with contidence, 
Instinetively we ery, ‘Show us the Father.’ This 
ereat need of the human soul is fully supplied in 
the Person of Christ. He is the Word of life, 
whom men’s eyes have seen, and men’s hands have 
Ahandled,. 
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Our conclusion, then, is that in at least one of 
the most important Apocryphal books, The Wisdom 
of Solomon, there is an appreeinble development 
towards a more spiritual idea of God, and that 
what of pressness yet remained in the conception 
of Him was purged away by Christ. In the 
Christian doetrine of God we have also the true 
corrective to the exageerated idealism of Philo, 
according to whieh God has no Srect connexion 
with the world whieh He has made. 

ii, THE Docrkink OF THE Wispom. — Among 
Oriental nations in general, and among the Hebrews 
in particular (1 K 4°, Jer 497), there was a strongly 
marked tendency of mind known distinctively as 
‘wisdom,’ and comparable to, though not identieal 
with, the speculative philosophy of Greece. Whether 
indeed the Hebrews ean be said tu have possessed a 
philosophy at all, depends on the meaning ascribed 
tu the term. Of metaphysical speculation about 
God and the world they had none, believing as 
they did that ‘in the heginning (rod created the 
heavens and the earth,’ but they had uw ‘sacred’ 
thilosophy of their own, whieh was, above all, re- 
Riou and praetical in its aints, Between secular 
philosophy and the luman wisdom of Israel there 
was thus an essential difference. They differed in 
standpoint, in method, and in spirit. The tireek 
philosopher exereised reason upon the phenomena 
of the universe (7d wav) as he found it, with the 
view of making it yield up its seeret.; the Hebrew 
plulosopher had his ethieal and religious principles 
to start with, and merely verified them in tlie 
actual oceurrences of life. 

1. Wisdom presented in OT not only as human 
bat as Divine.—In its Auman aspect Wisdom is the 
ability to recognize, the capacity to understand, 
and the disposition to co-operate with the Divine 
purpose as it affects the physieal world and the life 
of men. Theoretically and practienly, ‘the fear 
of the Lorp is the beginning of wisdom.’ Moral 
and intelleetual wisdom are seldom dissuciated : 
the righteous man is the ‘wise’? man, and the 
ungodly is the fool (Ps 5°, Wis 47 12%). Among 
the people of Israel the human wisdom assumed 
ditlerent phases from time to time. From being a 
dvctrine of Providence in the widest sense, accord - 
ing to which ‘the Lorp hath made all things 
answering, to their end’ (Pr 16*), it eame to be so 
in a narrower sense when the events of history 
appeared irreeuncilable with the @ priori prince 
contained in the Law (ef. l’s 37. 73, and the Bk. 
of Job). There enme, too, ‘a period of comparative 
quiescence in the presence of difliculties, which are 
themselves drawn into the general scheme, and 
shown, as parts of it, fo have their own utility.’ * 

Inthe OT, however, Wisdom is presented not only 
as human, but also as Dirine. Ky Divine Wisdom 
is meant the world in its totality as inhabited 
hy God and expressing in its varied phenomena 
His mind and character and mode of working. As 
the unity of thought and foree underlying the 
manifold forms of creation, 1¢ may be ideally dif- 
ferentinted from God. Tt is so, ¢.g., in the passage 
of most sicnilicanee—the remarkable generalization 
of Pr 8. Wisdom is spoken of in such a way as 
to make it impossible to believe that only the 
Divine attribute of wisdom is meant. Nor per- 
haps can we regard this description of wisdom as 
‘certainly nothing more than a poetieal personi- 
fication of the Divine Intelligence.’ t Rather is 


* A.B. Davidson in The Expositor (First Series), xi. p. 340, 

tf Godet (Prologue to St. John's Gospel), who adds: ‘When 
combined, however, with the notion of the Angel of the Lokn, 
this idea of Wixtom assumes the eharacter of a real personality." 
It is ditticult to see what voor purpose is served by thos mixiug 
up the two ideas, A great sla is pre lige of Wisdom that is 
not in the OT applied to the Angel of the Lorp, they have, in 
fact, nothing in commion beyoml the notion of representing 


Goud to the chosen people. ‘mie! 
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it here the active, oreanized, and conscious em- 
bodiment of the Divine principles empirically 
manifested in creation and providence. — It. ts 
something outside of, yet standing alongside of, 
(rod, created by Ilim so as together with Lim to 
fashion the world. trod is the actual worker, but 
Wisdom is with Him as His workman and fellow. 
Realizing itself thus in the work of crention, 
Wisdom is further represented as ‘playing’ like 
a child before ener in This habitable earth, in 
all the glow of conscious power, and as taking 
special delight in the sons of men. Sneh qualities 
are aseribed te it as to make it almost identical 
how with the Spirit, now with the NT Logos, 

In different parts of the Heb. Scriptnres God's 
revelation of Himself is attributed to Lhis word. 
(rn Ll at once sngeests itself in connexion with the 
idea of the Word as ereative ; Crod speaks, andl the 
world starts into being. Later on, it appears as 
the regular medium of the prophetic oracles, In 
certain psalms (33° 107°9 147) and in lsaiah (55") 
we find the Word personilied and set forth as the 
agent and messenger of the Divine will. It eame 
thus to be eouceived as distinet from Giod Himself, 
foree being perhaps tent to the distinction by the 
fact that nearly all Heb. words for speech include 
the notion of stending forth. The Word is essen- 
tially conneeted with the idea of mediation, and 
indeed the whole Jewish revelation is pervaded 
by the thought that God never manifests Himself 
except through a medium. Ie sends His angel, 
llis word, His prophet, His only - begotten Son ; 
but, as for Nivhself in His essential Being, ‘no 
man hath seen God at any time.’ 

It is thus possible to tind the germ of the 
doctrine of the Logos alrendy in the opening 


verses of Scripture, whielt represent God as 
having called things into being by speeeh. But, 


doubtless, it was only in connexion with the later 
development of the Wisdom that the origin of the 
Luovus doctrine was referred back to this seuree. 
The whole subject is beset with much ditheculty. 
This is partly due to the variable meaning attached 
tu the Wiadoni by biblical writers. Sometimes it 
is conceived as a pure abstraction, sometimes as a 
simple personitication of the Divine Intelligenee, 
and sometimes as virtually a distinet person objee- 
tive to God Himself. From Pr 8 it is clear, on the 
one hand, that to the writer Wisdom exists along- 
side of trod in a speeial sense applieable to none of 
his attributes; and, on the other, that his picture 
of the perfectly harmonious coexistence of tod 
and Wisdom exeludes the hypothesis of a duality 
in the Godhead. The Loyos is more than a simple 
personification of Wisdom, and yet is not altogether 
conceived as a distinet person. The eoneeption 
is more than poetiers, without, however, clearly 
passing beyond the poetical category. A very near 
approach is made to the iden of the hypostasis of 


| the Logos, but there is no definite expression given 


to it. No other passage of the OT altords a deeper 
glance into the inner Divine life, and yet it is not 
easy to say what precisely we gain from it in this, 
to us, necessurily mysterious department of know- 
ledge. Possibly Langen is right —although if may 
he diffienlt to reeoncile sueh an opinion with a 
striet view of inspiration—when he says with re- 
gard to the statements of the sacred writer: ‘It 
would really seem that in’ those expressions he 
has presented his own dark surmisings about the 
essenee of his “ Wisdom of Grod” rather than elear- 
cent thoughts’ (Ze. p. 252). 

2. Hellenizing of the Heh, Hokhma im the Alex- 
andrian Wisdom of Solomon.—I\n Sirach the eon- 
ception of Wisdom is often of the vaguest kind, 
Wisdom imay be reason, or foresight, or knowledye, 
or virtue, Tle does use it, however, in a more 


\lutinite sense. Oljectively, it is that everlasting 
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power by which God ereated and governs the 
world. Immanent from all eternity (14 24°), it 
lecame active at the creation. It must therefore 
be conceived at onee as an emanation from God 
and as standing alongside of God. Subjectively, 
it is the possession of the man who discovers the 
Divine Wisdom through the investigation of God’s 
works in nature, and the knowledge of His will as 
revealed in the Law. The personitieation in Sir 24, 
althongh sharper and bolder than that of Pr 8, 
does not go beyond the latter in the direction of 
asserting a distmet personality. Wisdom is repre- 
sented as a premundane creation of God (v.°), 
Which ‘came forth from the mouth of the Most 
High, and covered the earth asa mist’ (v.%) AN- 
embracing (y.°), and with a footing in every nation 
{v.°), it makes its home in Israel (vv.8 6), takes 
root, grows, blossoms, and brings forth fruit 
(vv.*!7), and is enshrined in the Musaic law (v.). 
To Wisdom is thus given the special aspect of the 
revelation of God in the Law and in ‘the assem- 
bhes of Jacob.’ But, although in this way it cor- 
responds somewhat to the NT Adyos, there is no 
clear aseription to it of personality: ‘the concep- 
tion of it still floats, so to speak, ‘tas a mist.”’* 
Thus we find nothing in Sirach, or in Baruch 
who agrees with him (ef. 3"), beyond a highly 
coloured personification after the manner of the 
OT writings. ‘They stand, in spite of Greek influ- 
ences, Where the author of Pr 8 stood. But these 
influences told very strongly in ‘that highly 
original synthesis of Jewish, Platonic, and Stoic 
elements,’ the later Alexandrian Book of Wisdom. 

Heraelitus, who was a panthieist, appears to have 
been the originator of the Greek doctrine of the vois 
or \vyos. Matter, he said, is God, but the animat- 
ing vois gave it shape. Anaxagoras improved on 
this by his threefold system of Godhead, d6yos, 
and matter, holding that God as the highest Being 
made use of the Avyos or vos = Divine Intelligence, 
ax the regulative principle of the universe. To 
Anaxagoras belongs the merit of having asserted 
the ascendeney of Mind, although his theory was 
much obscured by the attempt to adduce explana- 
tions from material causes. In opposition to the 
physical philosophers, and in continuation of the 
work of Socrates, Plato put forth his theory of 
Ideas, in accordanee with which he maintained 
that the phenomena of the universe could be 
accounted for only by ‘The good,’ te. the Final 
Cause. This philosopher wave a further develop- 
ment to the views of Anaxagoras by holding that 
the Adyos or voids Which gave form and order to the 
world designed it after the pattern of its own per- 
fections. A supreme Mind, he contended, must 
as Intelligenee work with some end in view; but, 
as the perfeet Intelligence can fittingly have for 
its olyject only that which is best, it must have 
reflected its own attributes in the shaping of the 
world. Thus ‘God is the measure of all things’ 
(de Leq. iv.). The voids holds together the xécpos 
vontos, but, as regards its relation to God Himself, 
Plato is clear only in saying that it is not identical 
with Him. For, according to this greatest of Gr. 
philosophers, the Divine essenee is to be sought, 
not in Intelligence but in the idea of the Chief 
(ood; and, when he speaks of God as voids, it is 
only as Creator of the world that He is so desiv- 
nated. Still, Plato does not go the leneth of re- 
presenting the vois as a distinct personality. _ 

It is not dithenlt to see how the Alexandrian 
Jews found their Heb. a2 (Hokhma) in this Greek 
doctrine of the vois. Not to take account of dif- 
ferences, Plato and Solomon—or the writer of Pr §S 
it should perhaps rather be said—were agreed that 
Wisdom must be distingnished from God, that it 
nevertheless helongs to Him, and that through it 

* De Wette, Ev. Joh, p. 12 (Leipzig, 1837). 
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asa medium le actively works. Here, then, was 
a distinct point of union; and it is only natural 
that in passing from Sirach to Wisdom, written in 
another country and at a later time, we should 
meet with a eonsiderable development of the OT 
doetrine, which was still substantially repeated 
there. This development is in the direction of 
IleNenizing the Heb. doctrine of Wisdom. 

The writer introduees his discussion of Wisdom 
with the remark that he will explain what it is, 
and how it arose (6%). Further, the doctrine is 
set forth in tle abstraet terms of Platonism, and 
not in language current among the ancient Hebrews. 
There is in Wisdom ‘a spirit quick of understand- 
ing, holy, alone in kind, manifold, subtil, freely 
moving, clear in utteranee, nnpolluted, distinct, 
unharmed, loving what is good, keen, unhindered, 
beneficent, loving towards man, stedfast, sure, 
free from care, all-powerful, all-surveying, and 
penetrating through all spirits that are quick of 
understanding, pure, most subtil’? (726). This 
summation of the attributes of Wisdom in no 
fewer than 21 partieulars is quite after the Hel- 
lenistie style. ‘The computation is indeed moderate 
when eompared with the 150 epithets applied by 
Philo to vicious men.* The whole description of 
Wisdom reealls the manner in which the Gr. philo- 
sophers were accustomed to speak of their vois, 
In point of subtlety of thought and expression the 
passage is manifestly framed after the Gr. rather 
than the Heb. models. It is also worthy of note 
that this does not profess to be a description of 
Wisdom itself, but only of @ spirit that is in her. 
In this connexion Langen says: ‘There was a 
disinclination to transfer directly to Wisdom itself 
what the Greeks said of the vois, beeanse codia in 
the abstract is only a bare conception, and there- 
fore in the case of such a transference the qualities 
mentioned ran the risk of being handed over from 
their more substantial bearer {vods) to a purely 
ideal one. On this aceount the writer elevated 
gogia into a substance, while investing it with a 
spirit (mveiua). And hereby there was therefore 
ah implied an actual doctrinal advance, inasmuch 
ax the essential character (Jl esensciqenthumlichkeit) 
of Wisdom eame to clearer expression than was 
possible through the figurative language of Solomon 
{7.e. Pr. 8) Yet this advance ean be treated only 
as formal and not material, since Solomon also, 
through his anthropomorplic presentation of Wis- 
dom playing before tiod, had already plainly enough 
raised it above the purely ideal.’+ As regards the 
description itself, it would seem that, when the 
writer speaks of Wisdom as ‘a clear ettluence of 
the glory of the Almighty,’ ‘an etfulgence from 
everlasting light,’ ‘an unspotted mirror of the 
working of God,’ and ‘an image of his goodness,’ 
he means to represent it as standing in a relation 
tu God that is not shared by the Divine creations 
—a relation so close and peculiar as to constitute 
Wisdom the very image or reflexion of His own 
essential Being, in a sense in which man eannot 
be said to he so. Here at all events Wisdom is no 
mere personification, mt a real essence of purest 
light, the image of the Godhead, streaming forth 
as a substance trom God before the creation of the 
world, At the same time there is no sharp dis- 
tinction of personality drawn between God and 
is Wisdom, While, in conjunction with the 
(ir. doctrine of the vois, the Heb. doctrine of the 
Wisdum came to be more clearly conceived and 
expressed, it was not as yet, either in the miné 
of our author or of his contemporaries, hypos- 
tatized into a second and subordinate Cod, as it 
afterwards was by Philo. There is in more than 


the usual sense a personifieation of Wisdom, yet we 


* De Mercede Meretricis, ed. Mang. ii. 268. 
t Judenthum, etc. p. 259 £. 
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are led only half-way to personality. As Selturer 
says, ‘The anthor applies the term I tsdom of God to 
represent the notion of an intermediary hypostasis, 
so far as hie entertaims it’ (7/2 U1. 1. p. 376 n.). 
It is, however, important te note that, as the re- 
sult of the combination and interaction of the 
tirreek and the Jewish mind, the Book of Wisdom 
marks a distinet step towards greater deliniteness 
of eoneeption and expression in reference to this 
doctrine. 

Inthe Bk. of Wisdom the Heb, Aokhma is practi- 
eally identitied, however, not only with the Gr. 
vots, but also with the Holy Spirit and with the 
Logos. In the OT, trod’s Holy Spirit: is the giver 
ot all good ; so to the Alexandrian was Wisdom. 
It is not wonderful therefore that the author of our 
hook virtually identities the two, and attributes to 
Wisdom just what the O'T (e.g. in Is LE) does to 
the Spirit of J” At all events, the idea of the 
Spirit of God is intermixed with that of Wisdom, 
for it Is Wisdom that inspires the prophets (77%). 
In one passage in particular (9!7) Wisdom and the 
Holy Spirit are spoken of in quite parallel terms 
as the sule avenues to knowledge of the Divine 
counsel. Althongl not known to most of the 
Apoecryphal writers, the Holy Spirit is, beyond 
doubt, expressly mentioned here. See art. HoLy 
Sprnivinvol. ii. In at least one passave there also 
seems to be an identilication of the Wisdom with 
the (er. Adyos. Revarding the destruction of the 
firstborn in Egypt it is said, Thine all-powerful 
word leaped from heaven out of the royal throne, 
a stern warrior into the midst of the doomed land, 
bearing as a sharp sword thine unfeigned com- 
mandinent ; and standing it filled all things with 
death ; and while it touched the heaven it trode 
upon the earth’ (1S). The description here 
given of the Adyos inevitably sug¢ests what the 
writer has already said of Wisdom as sharing 
God's royal throne (9+); and besides, as Langen 
has pointed ont, there is merely a transference to 
the Avyos of whut was before said of Wisdom, viz. 
that it ‘pervadeth and penetrateth all things’ 
(74), and *reacheth from one end of the world to 
the other’ (S'). In support of the view that God’s 
Word is here only another name for His Wisdom, 
we have the general doctrine, otherwise an 
expressed in our book, that (rod exeentes His will 
throngh ths Word (16%), [It ean make no diller- 
ence that in this case Ilis will was to) punish 
Egypt, and was not assoviated with any ereative 
or healing purpose. A eomparison of this passage 
with 10 shows that what is here aseribed to 
the Adyos might equally well have been attributed 
to the agency of the Wisdom. Bretschneider, on 
the other hand, maintains ((.¢. p. 254f.) that 
Aéyos here denotes the destroying angel, and that 
nowhere either in the Apocrypha or in the LXX is 
it the equivalent of 2939, whieh is always trans- 
lated by copia. But can the epithet ravrodivapos 
be httingly apphed to an angel? However this 
nay he, it seems quite plain that the doctrine of 
Wisdom in the Apoerypha is intermediate bet ween 
that of the OT and the Logos ef Philo, just as in 
Philo again we have the transition from the Apo- 
eryphal to the Johannine doctrine. In the Book 
of Wisdom there is assuredly development of some 
sort, however we may be disposed to characterize 
it. If our author says no more than the O'F, he 
certainly says it more elearly. If there be no 
material advance on the O'F doctrine, we have 
that doctrine presented in a much fuller and more 
developed form, and this we may regard as the 
lesitimate service of Greek thought. Hagenbach 
reeognizes ‘the more delimte and conerete form 
which, at the time when the Apocryphal writings 
were composed, was given ta ss Poeitan lied iyi 
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inthe OF. * And so good an authority as A. b. 
Davidson says, Tf in the Alexandrian Wisdom of 
Solomon a progress direetly in edeauce of whit is 
found in Proverbs vin. on the doctrine of Wisdom 
may be justly contested, there is certainly wht 
may be called a progress round about,—the ideas 
abont Wisdom are expanded and placed in new 
lights, and mnie to enter into new relations in 
such a way that a general approximation to the 
NYT doctrine of the Logos is the result.’ + See, 
further, the articles WispomM and WispomM oF 
SOLOMON in vol. iv. 

3. Lhe Logos of Philo. — Already in the OT 
(Pr S) there had been drawn the distinction be- 
tween God Ihimself and the Wisdom of God, and 
in connexion with the Platonic doctrine of the 
vots a further development is traceable in’ the 
Apocrypha, Baraliniarly in the Book of Wisdom. 
The designation of the Wisdotn as Avyos furnishes 
the transition tu another notable development— 
that which we tind in the teaching oft Philo. 
According to this philosopher, the relation of the 
Wisdom to the Logos is that of the suuree tu the 
stream ; the Logos is Just Wisdom come to expres- 
sion. Sometimes, however, he identilies the two 
(de Profug. i. 5b). The whole world of ideas is 
embraced in the single conception and supreme 
Tdea of the Logos or Reason of God. All empirical 
knowledge of Gud is referred to the Logos, who 
ranks indeed as a second, but also secondary, trod. 
It is he who created and who reveals hituselr inthe 
world, while the true trod is inconceivable, and 
‘hides Mimselt behind the impenetrable veil of 
heaven. The Logos is not in himself God; he ts, 
however, an emanation from God, His firstborn 
son, and formed in His image. He is the mani- 
jested reflexion of the Eternal—the shadow, as it 
were, cast by the light of Ged. Heis at once the 
medium and the mediator between Grud and the 
world; as ‘the many-named archangel’ he is the 
bearer ot all revelation ; and in lim as high priest 
frod and the world are eternally reconciled. With 
striking vigour and originality of thought Philo 
Iuilt up a religions philosophy, in which the Logos 
is endowed with personality and represented as a 
hy postasis standing between God and the world. 
In thus raising the Logos from an impersonal 
power to the level of a mediatorial hypostasis he 
passes beyond the O'F and the Apoverypha, and 
makes his Loves correspond exactly neither to the 
Jewish Wisdom nor to the Platonic vois. Ibis 
teaching under this head is, however, character- 
ized by the same ambiguity that attaches to lus 
doctrine of God. By no possible ingennity can the 
Logos be consistently represented as at once the 
immanent Reason ot God, and yet also as a dis- 
tinet hypostasis mediating between the spiritual 
and the material, the Divine and the finite. And 
in general it may be said that, ‘owing to the aani- 
fold relations in which Philo places the Logas,— 
to Divine powers, ideas, and angels, to the super- 
sensual and to the visible world, to the thought, 
speech, and creation of God, and again to the 
human spirit, Whose heavenly prototype he ts,—a 
perfectly elear and consistent’: conception of this 
mythical figure is rendered a virtual impossi- 
lility.’t Moreover, the serviee dane by Philo in 
viving clear expression to the personality of the 
Logos is seriously eurtailed by tus theory of sub- 
ordination, which, althongh no doubt in his view 
necessitated by the pronounced monotheism of the 
OT, detracted from the position previonsly assigned 
to the Loeos, and even anticipated im some measure 
the fashion of Gmostie polytheism, 


* Hist, of Doctrines, i. p. 106, Eins. tr. 
t Art. (Apoervpha‘in Mueye. Brit. 
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4. The Memra of the Targums.—Before we come 
to eansider the teaching of the NT regarding the 
Logos, 1eference may be made to a kindred expres- 
sion which oceurs very frequently in the Targums. 
The name given to the Logos in these writings 
(but never in the Talmud) is .Wemra=‘ Word.’ 


Memra is not, however, always the equivalent, nor is it, 
strictly speaking, ever the precise equivalent, of Logos, which 
has the additional meaning of reason; and one result of the 
adoption of this narrower term was to give fresh significance to 
the statement that the world was created by the word of God 
(Gn 13, Ps 336). Still, the mediation of the Memra or Word is 
not, as in the OT and in Philo’s theosophy, represented as 
specially connected with the creative activity of God; rather is 
it applied to the whole scope of His activity in the world. 
With the Targuinists it stands in much the same relationship 
to God as the Hokhina or coga of the earlier Jews, only it is 
allowed a wider range. By His Word God enters into covenant 
with men and exercises guardianship over them; to His Word 
they pray, and by His Word they swear. There is, however, 
considerable vagueness in the use of the term. Sometimes 
anthropomorphisms are avoided by the introduction of word 
or giery. Thus in Gn 28 the glory of J” appears to Jacob, who 
declares that the Word of J” shall then be his God. But in 
sonie passages, when there can be no such motive, Memra or 
Word is used for the Spirit of J’, apparently to avoid refer- 
ring directly to the Divine Being the processes of the inner life 
of Godhead. A distinction is made between the Word as spoken 
(ithgaima) and the Word as speaking or revealing Himself 
(Memra). E.g. in Gn 15! ‘After these things came the Pith- 
geima ot J’ to Abrain in a vision (? in prophecy), saying, Fear 
not, Abram, my Memra shall be thy strength and thy exceeding 
great reward.’ ‘A critica] analysis shows that in $2 instances 
in Onkelos, in 71 instances in the Jerus. Targum, and in 213 
instances in the Targum psendo-Jonathan, the designation 
Memra is not only distinguished from God, but evidently 
refers to God as revealing Himself.’ * 

From what has been said, it will be apparent that, while the 
Memra plays a réle somewhat similar to it, it is not to be 
altogether identified with the Logos of Philo. In one respect, 
however, the Tareuniists are at one with the Alexandrian theo- 
sophy of which he became the leading exponent; the Deity 
Himself remained in the background, and everything that can 
be known by us about God's essential Being is trausferred to 
the Word. This is shown, e.g., by their treatment of 1S 26%, 
where, instead of ‘Let not my blood fall to the earth before the 
face of the Lord,’ we have ‘Let not . . . before the Word of the 
Lord.’ Even affections are attributed to God only mediately 
thronzh the Word (Gn 66, 1S 151%, Is 421). With the Alex- 
andrians God is without qualities (zrees); with the Targumists 
He is virtually unknowable. While, then, the Memra of the 
Yargumists is not to be identified with the Logos doctrine of 
the Alexandrian school, the former being at bottom religious 
and the latter philosophical, the two conceptions are yet in 
somine measure related. Indeed the difference between the 
position reflected in the Targums and the standpoint of the 
Book of Wisdom is most satisfactorily explained on the 
assumption that the Alexandrian doctrine of the Logos, as 
representing the knowable in Deity, was not unfamiliar to Pal. 
circles, at any rate so far as its general features and results 
were concerned. In all probability it was to a large extent 
welcomed and adopted as a ready-made and serviceahie con- 
ception. This may be inferred from the fact that the ex- 
pression Memra is used almost to excess, and in the most 
- yaried connexions. While really ccnnoting much less than the 
Jewish gcogia=Gr. Acyes, it Was given a far more extended 
application than is warranted by the doctrine of the cogve as 
presented in the Book of Wisdom. 

It was in keeping with the spirit of the age that the Tar- 
gumists should hail a doctrine which made for the purification 
of the conception of God by excluding the ascription to Ged in 
Ilis essential Being of all direct activity in the world or contact 
with man, and of all such affections of the soul] as seemed to 
savour of the finite and human, and so to import a certain 
limitation and degradation of the Deity. They did not, how- 
ever, like Philo, speculate about the position of the Word 
relatively to God. They were content to connect their generali- 
zations with the OT representation of the creation of the world 
mediately through Wisdom, And as in the sacred writings the 
conception of Wisdom is not a fixed one, but appears now as 
mere}y a personified Divine attribute, now as virtually a distinct 
entity or hypostasis, they secured their object by the simple 
method of giving to it a wider scope. In the hands of the Tar- 
guuiists, however, the Logos doctrine underwent no essential 
development; they did nothing to give precision or clearness 
to the obscure and indeterminate position in which it is found 
in Proverbs and Wisdom, and also in the earlier writings of 
the Alexandrian school. 


For generations thinking men had been grap- 
pling with the problems sugested by the OT 
doctrine of the Logos in conjunction with philo- 
suphical speculation, and it would appear as if at 
length hy the hrst eentury of onr era the hope of 
a satisfactory conclusion ever being reached had 

* Edersheim, Life and Timesof.Jesus the Messiah, i. p. 47. 


been to a large extent abandoned. Men were 
weary of wandering in what seemed an intermin- 
able maze. For while on the one hand there was 
a disposition to surmise that the unity of the God- 
head was not in all respects absolute, on the other 
hand it was recognized that the phenomena of the 
inner life of Deity were secrets undeeipherable by 
man’s intellect, and only darkly hinted at even in 
revelation. ‘Through the dense maze of subtleties 
and theorizings whieh had overrun the path of 
investigation Philo had boldly eut lis way to 
clearer ground by ascribing to the Logos a distinct 
personality, albeit with the rank of an inferior 
(iod. Others went to the opposite extreme, and 
took no cognizance whatever of the subject. ‘The 
writer of 2 (4) Esdras, e.g., ignores the whole 
development of the Logos doctrine. Although 
that Hodtriite was specially associated with the 
creation of the world, and had obtained in Pales- 
tine a new significance as Memra, the term ‘ Word’ 
is used by the writer simply as denoting the spoken 
word, even where he speaks of God as having 
created heaven and earth by His Word. All 
mystery is eliminated from the doctrine, and no 
consciousness betrayed of the existence of the 
many enigmas which had gathered round it. 

5. NT’ conception of the Logos.—-But the whole 
position with reference to this doetrine was about 
to undergo a development of the utmost conse- 
quence through the promulgation of the Christian 
idea of the Logos. This is set forth in the Pro- 
logue to the Fourth Gospel. Here we are taught 
that the Logos is a Divine personal Subsistence, 
and, as such, exists in a twofold manner : first, as 
coexistent with God from eternity, as resting in 
Him before all time; second, a8 outwardly exist- 
iny, i.e. as manifested, first of all in order to the 
act of creation, and finally in !is Incarnation in 
order to the redemption of the world. ‘In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. The same was in 
the beginning with God. All things were made 
by him... . And the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us, full of graee and truth.’ In these 
hold, concise, and unmistakable utterances, St. 
John, moved and enlightened by the Holy Ghost, 
at once completely solves the long-standing riddle 
of centuries, and eommunicates a new revelation. 
Joining on his representation to that of the Mosaic 
account of the ereation as contaiming the first 
revelation of the aetivity of the Logos, he pro- 
ceeds to erect upon this foundation his great 
doctrinal superstructure. The opening verses of 
the OT had already declared that in the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth, and through 
His Word gave shape and order to formless ehaos. 
St. Jolin supplements this statement by further 
declaring that ‘in the beginning’ the Word already 
existed alongside of God and partook of the Divine 
nature. He thereby also contirms the language of 
Pr 8, which speaks of Wisdom as ‘set up from 
everlasting,’ and as occupying the very closest 
relation to God. True, he does not make use of 
the term Wisdom, but of the term Logos. The 
latter, however, is employed, not in its older mean- 
ing of Nous but in its then eurrent sense of Word. 
The connexion with Pr 8 is obvious enough, and 
the Evangelist’s representation makes it impossible 
to put any other interpretation upon the passage 
than that whieh it must bear when read in the 
light of his words. 

The question is often asked, How far was the 
writer im his view of the Logos influenced by cur- 
rent philosophical speeulations, and more especially 
by those of Philo? In seeking an answer we must 
keep in mind the fact that when the Gospel was 
written the name Logos was a familiar one, alike 
in Jewish andin non-Jewish circles. The air was 
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full of such doctrines as Philo’s, and that of the 
Lovos in its essential features not only existed in 
Alexandria before his day, but must also have 
gained currency in Palestine, seeing there was 
constant communication between Egypt and that 
country. Consequently, it is not surprising that 
the author of the Gospel uses the name without 
explanation as one which his readers wonld be pre- 
vared te understand. Two extreme views have 
been propounded, and, as frequently happens, the 
truth would seem to lie somewhere between them, 
The first is, that the philosophy of the time had no 
influence whatever on the Prologue to this Gospel, 
and was not kept in view by the writer. In this 
case the name Logos is not regarded as derived 
from the Sehools, but as having sprung up solely 
within the Chureh, in the sense of oratio=‘ word,’ 
‘revelation.’ But, if we thus exelude the meaning 
yatio and eontine it to oratio, we eannot put a 
satisfactory construction on the words év dpyy Fv 
6 Xéyos. For thongh we may regard creation as a 
self-revelation of God, wrought through the Logos, 
who was as Logos at the beginning of the world, 
yet if, as we believe, 7¥ denotes the pre-temporal 
existence of Christ, we cannot aceept the narrowed 
meaning. Tt is only as Xoyos évdcaderos that the 
term can denote His eternal existence before time ; 
and this we find to be an outstanding truth 
in the reeord of the Logos made flesh. The 
other and opposite view, that the writer merely 
expands and embodies the teaching of Philo, 
is likewise untenable. Even those who deny 
the Johannine authorship must reject it, for 
the two conceptions, if in some respects similar, 
are yet essentially at varianee. While the idea of 
an Inearnation is utterly destructive of Philo’s 
doctrine of the Logos, it is the eentral truth of the 
Christian faith that God’s revelation is not eom- 
pleted until it is embodied in a human life. On the 
assumption that the Gospel is St. John’s, this view 
is ineredible. Can we suppose that the disciple 
whom Jesus loved, who drew from the Saviour the 
principles that gave eharaeter to his life, who 
wondered deeply and Jong what he had seen and 
lieard, would have founded his coneeption of lis 


Master on the crude notions of an expiring philo- 
sophy? The matter, then, would seem to stand 
thus: The anthor derived his view of Christ’s Per- 
son from Christ's life and teaehing, and jis own 
reflexion upon them, guided by the Uinmination of 


the Holy Spirit. Like St. Paul, he might have 
expressed these views independently of any philo- 
sophical system. 
in the name and eoneeption of the Legos a suitable 
vehicle for his own thought, and adopted it aceord- 
ingly. In other words, he recognizes and declares 
that there is a great Truth after whieh men had 
been thus groping, that there 7s a Divinity work- 
ing in the world, as the Greek had faintly per- 
eeived, and that there is need for a revealer of the 
invisible Grod, as the Jew had come to feel. 

Very noticeable in connexion with St. Jolin's 
solution of an enigma whieh had beeome more and 
more complicated as time went on, is the contrast 
between the tirm tread of Seripture and the hesi- 
tating vavaries of the unaided human intellect. 
In the Prologue to this Gospel there is a note of 
certainty, of finality, of qmet eonfidence, and of 
powerful ieee tite nad whidh is foreign to Alex- 


andrian theosophist and Jewish Targumist alike. | 
The Lovos became tlesh: in this simple yet mo- | 


mentons declaration he conveyed to the world the 


secret of the inner life of the Godhead as he had | ; 
-already in the visions of Ezekiel and Zechariah 


learned it from the Holy Spirit working in the 
soul of one who had been so intimately associated 
with Jesus, and who, more than any other of the 
Apostles, was capable of being _amunated by the 


At the same time he recognized | 
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heard, and whieh had never faded from his adoring 
eonscionsness, hie annuuneed to nen not only as an 
answer to their problems, hut also as the redemption 
of their souls. The two loftiest ideas in OT reve- 
lation are those of Wisdom and the Messiah, and, 
althongh the Jews had no proper coneeption of 
this, and latterly even lost the consciousness of it, 
the two ideas were essentially one. It was his 
knowledve of this that enabled St. Jolin to unlock 
the mystery which would yield to no other key. 
To as many as received Him en the footing of Tis 
leing at once the Word and the Anointed of Grud, 
the Eternal Word gave power to become the sons 
of God. The jarring note in the KEvangelist’s 
aceount of this «lorious gospel is the reeord that 
‘he cnme unto Ins own, and his own received him 
not.’ It needed the lurid light of the eross to show 
the harmony and inseparableness of these two 
ideas, and to prove that Christ, as combining in 
Hlis own Person everything aseribed to the Logos 
and the Messiah, is made unio us ‘wisdom from 
God, and righteousness, and sanctitieation, and 
redemption’ (1 Co 1°). 

iii, ANGELOLOGY AND DEMONOLOGY, — A. 
ANGELOLOGY.—1. The OT doctrine of angels.— 
There was throughout the East a general belief 
in angels as inhabitants of the spirit-world. In 
the O'F these are recognized as spirits intermediate 
between €od and man, and acting as the mes- 
sengers and servants of Providence. Their nature, 
while superior to that of man,’is not pyrely 
spiritual ; their main f{mnetion is that of executing 
the Divine behests. They are poetically conceived 
as forming the host of heaven (1 Kh 22"), who praise 
God in the sanetnary above (I's 148° 150‘), act as 
the ministers of His will (Ps 103°°5), attend Him 
when He manifests Himself in ]lis kingly glory 
(Dt 33°?; see Driver, ced doc.), and form This retinue 
when He appears for judgment (J) 3", Zee 14°). 
The mention of the eaptain of the Lord’s host in 
Jos 58% is too slender a basis for the conclusion 
that the ancient Hebrew regarded the angels 
as an organized celestial lierarehy in whieh the 
cherubim and seraphim hold their respective ranks, 
Nowhere are the eherubim endowed with independ- 
ent personality; they are only ideal representa- 
tions, varying aeeording to the eonception of the 
writers who make mention of them, In like man- 
ner the seraphim of Is 6 seem to be only symbolie 
appearances. ‘Phere is, however, a very perceptible 
development of angelology in the OT itself. At 
first the Lop God speaks direetly to man (Gn 3°) 5 
then He appears to men throngh is messengers, 
who are elite ‘sons of rod’ (Job 18, Ps 20) sa®), 
We have further the conception of the Angel of the 
Lorp, who is in some passages identified with A” 
(Gn 18”, ef. with 19"), and in others hypostatically 
distingnished from Mim s(n 247, Zee 1). Whether 
this nume is to be applied specifically to one angel 
who represents trod’s presence, or Is to be extended 
to any angel with a speeint courmission, remains 
therefore a moot point. The doctrine that Israel 
was led by the angel of d” paved the way for the 
belief in angelic guardianship of individuals, which 
some would find in Ps 34791", although it is doubt. 
ful whether these passages eontain more than a 
poetical expression of trust ina beneficent Provi- 
denee. On the other hand, anvels were regarded 
ax the instruments of jndgment (28 24'%, 2 hg, 
Ps 78*), and even the forces of nature eanie to le 
personilied as God's messengers (1's t4*). 

Prior to the Exile, with rare exceptions such as 
Is 62°, the prophets do not introduce angels, but 


they play a prominent part, and the mystie 
number of seven (Ezk 9°, Zee 42) possibly points 
to the hierarchical idea whieh certainly afterwards 


mind of the Master. That which sieybad seen and) yevintd) pronud alo 42 Yoke 3°). Ezekiel calls 
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them men; Zechariah calls them both men and 
messengers, Dy these prophets special prominence 
is also given to one angel who aets as [nstructor or 
Interpreter. This is the fruitful germ from which 
has sprung the widespread invocation of angels 
and spirits in the worship of the Christian Chnreh, 
Then, as in modern monastie piety, it appears to 
have arisen from a false coneeption ef Ged as reign- 
ing in the remote heaven ; angels were employed 
to bridge the gulf that separated Him from men. 
Zechariah is the first prephet to reeognize different 
orders and ranks among the angels (2% 4+ 3 4), 

2. Post-exilic development of angelology on 
Persian lines.—In the post-exilie period, chietly 
under the Parsi influenees brought to bear upon 
the Jews of the Dispersion, the OT doctrine of 
angels underwent a curieus and interestine de- 
velopment. Not that the Jews adopted wholesale 
the doetrine of Zoroaster either on this or on other 
points; but the inevitable social and religions in- 
iluenees amid whieh many of them lived in cen- 
tentment and peaee, could not but tell on their 
theology. Alli the more was this the ease that 
Zoroastrianism was in the zenith of its prosperity 
as a religious system, and in many respects indeed, 
as we have seen, was allied to Judaism. In no 
direction did it inthuence Jewish thought more 
than in the department of angelology. Men’s 
minds were strongly attracted to the superhuman, 
and angels were multiplied until God was eon- 
ceived as governing the world by hosts of these 
‘intermediary beings who cencerned themselves 
with the aflairs of men with very variens ends.’ The 
belief in a regularly graded hierarchy of good and 
evil spirits, which characterized the religion of 
Zoroaster, hegan to be distinctly retlected, at least 
as tu its main features, in the Jewish theology of 
the peried. The position reached with regard to 
this whole doctrine in the later Jndaism was 
apparently the result of the Persian conception 
of pure beings who surronnded Ormazd as his 
servants, acting upon the ancient Jewish helief 
that the angels were tlhe messengers of Jehovah’s 
will, Development of the doetrine on franian 
lines was faeihtated by the general and undetined 
nature of the Heb. angelology. The latter offered 
no har te the avceptance of an ideal strueture 
based npen a common prineiple; and the religions 
character of the Mazdean doctrine of pure spirits 
gave it the appearance of being the eomplete form 
of their own more rudimentary belief. In the 
later Jewish literature, aeeordingly, the angels are 
viewed as a well-organized host, whose recognized 
ehiefs (Dn {0'5) are admitted into God's immediate 
presence, and form His secret couneil (Enoch 14“). 
They are seven in number (To 12). Three are 
named in Daniel and Tobit, viz. (:ABRIEL, 7.e. ‘man 
of God,’ whose speeia) function seems to have been 
to commmnieate Divine revelations (Dn S!® 971, Lk 
19); MICHAEL, 7.e. ‘ whe is like Ged?’ the guardian 
of Israel (Dn 10'% 7! 121, Bar 67, ef. I Th 4°, Jude’, 
Rev 127); and RAPHAEL, 7.e. ‘God heals,’ whose 
mission it was to eure disease (To 3"), and to 
resent the prayers of the saints before (rod'’s 
throne (To 12", cf. Zee 1'*).. Three more are men- 
tioned in 2 (4) Esdras: Unie, 7.e. ‘Ged is light’ 
(41); JEREMIEL, 7.e. ‘Ged hurts’ (4°); and PWAL- 
TIEL (the Syriac has Psalticl, 5'%).* Who was the 
seventh? Is the silence of the pre-Christian Jewish 
literature on this point merely aecidental, or was 
J” Himself reekoned the tirst of the seven areh- 
angels, as Ormazd was the chief of the seven 
amshaspands?+ On the latter supposition the 
analogy would be complete, but it would have 


“Cf Enoch 207 (Uriel, Raphael, Raguel, Michael, Sariel, 
Gabriel). 
t These are called (1) Vohu-Mané = ‘the good mind’; (2) 


asha-vahista=‘the highest holiness’; (3) Khshathra-vairya=_ 
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heen alien te all Jewish tradition to eompare 
Ormazd or any of the archangels with J”. To 
them Ile was far above, and of another nature than, 
angels or arehangels, who were only His servants. 
They borrowed the idea of the seven amshaspands, 
and made them the chiefs of the heavenly host ; 
but they regarded them, their ehief included, as 
beings entirely subordinate to J”. 

The Persian inflnenee is seen so far in the pro- 
nouneed angelology of the book of Daniel. What 
is new here is that angels, who are designated 
‘watchers’ (7vy. In LAX vy is Grecized into efp, 
bnt Aq. and Symin. render €éypiyyopos), have reeog- 
nized prinees with particular names, whereas in 
ancient Israel none of the angels were known by 
proper names. The angel in Jg 13% refuses to 
tell his name. That the names of the angels 
ascenderunt in manu Israclis ex Babylone* is 
expressly acknowledyed by the Rablins them- 
selves, It is also taught in Danie] that the 
nations have their own special tutelary spirits, 
who fight actively in their behalf (10°), This 
identitieation of partienlar angels with ditlerent 
nations earries us a step further than the inter- 
eession of the angels in Zechariah’s first vision. 
There is also in Daniel a further development of 
the former prophet’s vision of a lierarchy among 
the angels; they are classified in categories, of 
which each has particular funetions. 

But it is in the Apocryphal writings that we 
discern the full streneth of the Persian influence. 
The vreat Books of Siraeh and Wisdom have little 
or nothing to say abont angels. Judith speaks of 
none, and I Mae. refers only once to the destrey- 
ing angel (7). In Baruch also there is ut a single 
reference to the subject (67). The other books, 
and mainly 2 (4) Esdras, Tobit, and 2 Mac., are 
eur sources. The most important passaye, and 
one which formed the groundwork, so to speak, 
of many subsequent delineations of man’s relation 
to the spirit-world, is To 12} (cf. Rev 84); ‘When 
thon didst pray, and Sarah thy daughter-in-law, I 
did bring the memorial of your prayer before the 
Holy One: and when thou didst bury the dead, ] was 
with thee likewise. ... And now God did send 
me to heal thee and Sarah thy daughter-in-law. 
lam Raphael, one of the seven holy angels, which 
present the prayers of the saints, and go in before 
the glory of the Holy One.’ This passage teaehes 
still more elearly than the Books of Zeehariah and 
laniel that there is a distinetion of rank among 
the angels. Raphael is one of seven who stand in 
the immediate presenee of God; from Lk 1 and 
Nev S* we learn that Gabriel was also a member 
of Tobit’s heptarehy. This idea, which was prob- 
ally taken from the custems of Oriental palaees, 
where dignitaries were wont to gather round the 
throne, and which at all events had been embodied 
in the religion of Zoroaster, attains great promi- 
nenee in the Jewish Apocalyptic literature. In 
spite of the weighty authority of A. B. Davidson, 
who observes, ‘The number seven already appears 
in Ezk 9°, and there is no need to refer it ta Persian 
influence’ (art. ANGELS in vol. i.), it is dithcult 
to resist the eonvietion that the seven amshas- 
ponds or princes of light suggested the seven Jewish 
archangels. So Winer, UVB, art. ‘Engel’; Ewald, 
ITI v. p. 185; Nicolas, Des Doctrines Religieuscs des 
Juifs; Cheyne, OP p. 335. At the same time there 
is no reason to suppose that the entire scheme of 
the supersensible world elaborated in the Avesta 
hecame part of the ereed of Judaism. While the 
Persian influenee is traceable, and while there are 
ceneral points ef resemblance in the angelology of 


‘good government’; (4) Spenta-armaiti = ‘meek piety’; (5) 
Haurvatat = ‘perfection’; (6) Ameretat = ‘immortality’; (7) 
Ahura-mazda =‘ the supreme god hiinself.’ 

* Jerus, Talmud, Adsh-hashina, p. 56. 
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the two systems, there is nothing like absolute 
identity. Jt is further implied in the passaye 
under review, that according to their position in 
this hierarehy particular functions are performed 
by partienlar angels. The great business of ‘the 
seven? is to ‘present the prayers of the saints.’ It 
seems to follow from this that the prayers of the 
pions are directed to the angels for this purpose ; 
compare, on the other hand, Rev 22%. Another 
belief, clearly retlected in Tohit, is that some angels 
are charged with the proteetion of individual inen : 
‘A good angel shall go with him, and his journey 
shall be prospered, and he shall return safe and 
sound” (5*!), §Coood" is here evidently not deserip- 
tive of the angel's eharaeter asx opposed to evil 
angels, but to his ottice of eonrdianstte in keeping 


With the statement of v°*God . .. shall prosper | 


your joummey ; and may jis angel go with you.’ 
Yhe Israclites thought of the superhuman powers, 
not as good and evil but as benevolent or anta- 
gonistie, Ii the idea of angelie guardianship of 
Individual men appears at all in the OT (Ps 34? 
91"), it does so in a far less definite shape than 
here. In NT times, on the other hand, this belief 
seems to have been quite eurrent (Ae 12!5). An 
interesting example of its reeurrence in’ modern 
literature is fouttnl in Lessing’s Nathan der Weise, 
where Recha, Nathan’s adopted danghter, is made 
to suy— 
‘teh also, ich hab’ cinen Engel 
Von Angesicht zu Angesicht gesehn ; 
Und meinen Engel.’ 


The same iden was extended to nations and armies 
(Dn 12!, 2 Mae 11615"). Indeed we lind in 2 Mae. 
almost a repetition of the old Roman legend of 
Castor and Pollux mounted on white steeds and 
appearing at the head of the Jewish armies (3%":). 
A somewhat similar tale is told in 10°, where 
five such ‘men’ appear, ‘two of then: leading on 
the Jews.” In 15° Judas Maccaboeus is represented 
as praying for ‘a good angel’ to terrify the enemy, 
and in v.? the Jews are deseribed as having been 
‘made exceeding glad by the manifestation of 
trod.” This idea as applied to nations seems to 
underlie the Heb. text followed by the LXX trans- 
lator of Dt 32° ‘The Most High set the bounds 
of the people aecording to the number of the 
angels of Gud" (ox %332) instead of ‘sons of Israel’ 
(Sxg° 33). Perhaps also Ben Sira may have had 
the angels in view when he wrote: ‘For every 
nation he appointed a ruler’ (Sir 177). 

3. Conception of elemental angels in  post-can- 
oneal Jewish literature. — Allusion has already 
been made to the personification of the forees of 
nature in the OT, The same tendency showed 
itself later in the eonception of the elemental 


angels, Sir 39° speaks of “lire and hail, and 
famine and death; teeth of wild beasts, and 


scorpions and adders’ as ‘spirits (wvevuara) that 
are crented for vengeanee.’ Although these are 
not angels, they are said to rejoiee in executing 
God's commandment, and the language used by the 
writer certainly prepared the way for the intro- 
duction inte Palestine of the Gr. idea of attributing 
to every ee thing its daduwr or angel. In 
the Book of Enoch, the sea, the huar frost, the 
snow, the mist, the dew, and the rain,—ceach has 
its special spirit (60), ‘This idea is still further 
developed in the Book of Jnbilees (toc. 135-105) ; 
the different elements are represented as each con- 
taining a spirit, and this again its angel, so that 
it becomes possible to speak of the angels of the 
fire-spirit, the wind-spirit, ete. The fullest de- 
velopment, however, of the tendency in question is 
found inthe Tareums. Thus in that of Jonathan 
the pestilence of Hab 3° becomes the angel ef death. 
That even abstract conceptions had their angels 
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ment of the Testament of Benjyamin that the souls of 
the virtnous ure led by the angel of peace (dyyedos 
THs elphvns), 

To sum up. The Jewish people, under the in- 
uence of what they saw in the religion of Zoro- 
aster, formuluted their doctrine of angels with 
more preeision than they had done previously. 
Especially was this the ease with regard to these 
points: (1) the angels as a whole were conceived 
as forming a celestinl hierarehy with seven princes; 
(2) those anvels who acted as intermediaries be- 
tween heaven and earth were designated by proper 
names ; (3) the dews bevan to follow the custom 
(which, however, was no Jess Greek than Persian) 
of peopling the whole world with angels, and of 
giving to every man his own protecting spirit. or 
daluwy ; (4) they formed the coneeption of the 
elemental angels. 

4. Doctrine of angels as held by the Essenes and 
by Philo.—That the Jewish angelology had not 
reached its full development even at the beginning 
of the Christian era is evident from the fnet that 
a cardinal point in it, viz. the doctrine propounded 
in the Talmud and the Targums regarding the 
creation of angels on the seeond day of the creation 
of the world, is entirely absent from the NT as 
well as from the later pre-Christian Jewish writ- 
ings. The same conclusion is pointed to by the 
vagueness in several respects (e.g. in the exuct 
division of angelic tasks, and in the varying names 
given to the last three archangels) of the angel- 
vlogy of the two eenturies lefore Clirist, whieh 
seems to have been a product of popular imagina- 
tion rather than the deliberate teaching ef the 
Rabbis, ‘The Palestinian and Babylonian dew 
was, however, quite satished with an angelology 
which not only supplied some tangible link between 
him and the Deity, but also atlorded the comfort- 
able assuranee that in heaven lis destinies were 
watched over by the accredited commissioners 
of J’ At was otherwise with the Jews of Alex- 
andria and the Essenes, who were eoncerned with 
the speenlative rather than the practieal, and with 
whom the doctrine of angels took the form of a 
theory of cosmic powers. By the latter sect the 
popular belief in angels was spiritnalized into an 
esoteric system, in which the angels were only 
metaphorically the servants and messengers of 
Cod; in reality they were deseending grades of 
being, diflering in purity and in power in propor- 
tion to their distance from the First Cause, of 
whieh they were all emanations. It was the 
privilege of the initiated to be informed as to the 
distinctive names of this graduated series of spirits, 
and of the relations in which they stood toe the 
whole and to one another. Any one admitted to 
their sect hhad to take an oath that he would 
‘equally preserve’ their peeuliar books and the 
names of the angels (Jos. 2/7 I viii. 7). En all 
this we see the allegorizing and Gnostic tendency 
already at work, 

Philo's doctrine of angels, althongh much akin 
to that of the Essenes, bore the peculiar stamp 
of its birthplace. It was a Platonized version of 
the ancient Hebrew beliefs. The latter formed, 
indeed, the common basis of both the Palestinian 
and the Alexandrian angelology ; the ditlerences 
in the developed products were due to the faet 
that in the one case Zoroastrian, and in the other 
Patonie, intluences were at work. According to 
Philo, the ancels are incorporeal beings who in- 
habit the air, and are in number equal to the stars, 
They are comprehended in two main divisions 
the inferior angels, who dwell nearest te the earth 


-and are enpable of descending into Imiman bodies ; 


and the hizher and purer mtelligences (\éyoo= 
tdeas), whose habitat is the upper regions of the 


bound up with them appears {Gg sf fui the stités ) air /Pyoytlvgagh te datter that God, who as the 
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perfect Being cannot enter Into relations with 
corruptible matter, communicates with the uni- 
verse. These intermediaries, whose action is purely 
spiritual, Philo identifies not only with the Pla- 
tonic ldeas and Stoic Forees, but with the Dicmons 
of the Greeks and the Angels of the Jews. Their 
function is to execute the commands of the Most 
High, and to protect and direct the souls of good 
men. <Aniong the infinite variety of the powers 
two are supreme—goodness and might. It must 
he said, however, that Philo has no clear-cut con- 
ception of these mediating forces. At times he 
speaks as if they were mere abstractions, at other 
times as if they were persons. But this is the 
necessary resnit of the premises from which he 
starts. As the media by which He works in the 
world His Ideas must be inseparable from God ; 
while at the same time, on the assumption of His 
aloofness from the world, they must rank as 
independent entities. 

5. Denial of angels by the Sadducecs.—In certain 
quarters, however, during the post-exilie period 
the doctrine of angels seems to have met with 
entire rejection. The position of the Samaritans 
is not quite elear, but at all events they had a 
doctrine of angels, and in this respect differed from 
the Sadducees, who maintained that ‘ there is no re- 
surrection, neither angel, nor spirit’ (Ac 23°). This 
is so far supported by Josephus, who says that 
according to the teaching of the Sadducees the soul 
dies with the body (dzt. xvit. i. 4). How much 
does this denial of angels by the Sadducees imply ? 
It is possible that they only rejeeted the oral 
Pharisaic tradition and the developed angelology 
of their day, while accepting the written Serip- 
tures and a rationalistie interpretation of the 
old angelophanies. Yet they were evidently pure 
miterialists, and repudiated the idea of a future 
life. It does seem strange that they should never- 
theless have believed in (aod ; but their God was, 
like the deities of Epicureanism, entirely separated 
from the world. In their view the present life was 
complete in itself, and man had no future judg- 
ment to face. As adherents of the Epicurean 
philosophy, they conld not accept either the doc- 
trine of a future life, or the Jewish angelology 
which postulated a spirit-world created by God, 
and judged by Him. 

B. DEMONOLOGY.—1, The position as reflected 
in the earlier OT literature.—The development in 
demonology 1s still more marked than that of 
ancelology. Among the aneient Hebrews the 
‘belief in evil spirits seems to have been of the 
most rudimentary deseription, hardly amounting 
to more than a vague popular superstition. The 
data furnished by the earlier OT literature is ex- 
tremely meagre. Ruins and waste places were 
peopled with weird speetres (sé%tn), including a 
night-monster, Lilith, who was specially danger- 
ous to infants (Is 137! 3414).* Mental disease was 
attributed to the malign influence of evil spirits, 
but in such cases the evil spirit is said to have 
proceeded from the Lorn (1S 16%). As His Pro- 
vidence comprehended alike the evil and the good 
(1S 26, Ps 78), there was really no place for 
demons viewed as the source of evil. The shédim 
of Dt 32” and Ps 106, though illegitimate objects 
of worship, are not in OT the noxious spirits whieh 
they became in the later Judaism, and the story 
of the serpent in Gn 3!'-“is not elsewhere alluded 
to in any pre-exilic writing. If the belief in evil 
spirits can he said to have existed in Israel before 
the Exile, it certainly was not in the widespread 


* Although these passages are probably exilic, and coloured 
by Babylonian influence, the mention of jackals and other 
animals in connexion with the sé trim warrants the conclnsion 
that demons were sipposed to dwell in all those animals which 
haunt the solitary waste. 


form whieh it afterwards assumed. Although 
those interpreters who have detected a personal 
being in Azazel (=(?) ‘God strengthens,’ Lv 165) 
are probably right, in view of the fact that Jehovah 
receives the one goat and Azazel the other, it does 
not follow that the conception of the latter arose 
at an early date in Heb. history. It is probable 
that the Priestly Code is not of Mosaic origin, and 
that this allusion to the ritual of the scapegoat 
belongs to post-exilic times. There is no subse- 
quent mention of Azazel in OT, although he re- 
appears in the Book of Enoch as a leader of the 
(fallen) angels. Cheyne (‘ Azazel’ in Encyc. Bibl.) 
thinks he was ‘a personal angel substituted for the 
crowd of sé‘irim (or earth-demons) to whom the 
jreople sacrificed ; just as the scapegoat was the sub- 
stitute for the sacrificial victims.’ Jlowever this 
may be, it is clear that he was regarded as in some 
sense antagonistic to J”; and that the conception 
of him, if not identical with that of Satan, as 
Origen (¢. Cels, vi. 305) and others have supposed, 
was at least a step in the direction of that of the 
devil. 

2. The Satan of Job, Zechariah, the Chronieler, 
and the Similitudes of Enoch.—in the Prologue to 
Joh we have the first traee of the Satan or Adver- 
sary, ic. the anyel whose function it is to act as 
Accuser and to exeeute Grod’s purposes of judg- 
ment, Asa member of God’s council (1°) he stands 
in contrast to those angels whose ministry 1s con- 
cerned with errands of mercy, but while an angel 
of evil he Is not in his own nature an evil angel. 
Although showing a strong disinclination to be- 
lieve in human virtne, he dves not in Job, as in 
Jude, contend with God; he is content to act by 
His permission. But while he is not here rejpre- 
sented as an evil spirit, he is yet on the way which 
led later to his being so conceived. He performs 
his task with a tuo evident relish, and instigates 
God against Job (25). It is still a question among 
crities whether the Book of Job is pre-exilie, but 
the other OT writings in which the word Satan 
is used to denote this minister of God undoubt- 
edly belong to the Jewish period. In Zee 3%? 
he appears as the pitiless aceuser whom J” repels, 
The cruel and malicious way in which he exercises 
his office against the broken-down Church of the 
Restoration calls forth the rebuke of Divine grace. 
Here there is an approach to the conception of him 
as an evil spirit, without his being regarded, how- 
ever, as an embodiment of all evil; he is stall God’s 
servant. In 1Ch 2 Satan is used without the 
article as the distinctive designation of the spirit 
who stands np against Israel as theirenemy. It 
is at his instigation that David numbers the people, 
an act ascribed in earlier times to J” (2S 24). The 
possibility of such an interchange is owing to the 
fact that in either case the angel who tempts David 
is the minister of J”. Angels are but the ministers 
of His will. Even to the ‘lying spirit ’ mentioned 
in 2 Ch 1S“ we are not to ascribe an evil character. 
That passage does not prove that at this stage 
evil spirits were not only believed in, but viewed 
as having power to ‘possess’ individual men. The 
spirit who misled the infatuated Ahab is Jehovah’s 
messenger, and goes forth front Tis immediate 
presenee, In the Satan of Zechariah and _ the 
Chronicler, then, even more than in that of Job, 
there seems to be some approach to the conception 
of an evil spirit. At the same time he has not yet 
become an actual demon, The period was one of 
transition: foreign intlhences were at work among 
the Pal. and Bab. Jews, and primitive Semitic 
beliefs were undergoing a proeess of transforma- 
tion. Thus in the earlier post-exihe age Satan 
was neither a Heb. angel pure and simple, nor a 
Jewish demon of the developed type familiar to us 
in NT. Later, in the Stmilitudes of the Book of 
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Enoch, written, aecording to Charles, B.c, 95-80, 
he appears as ruler of the angels whom he has 
made subjeet to him (34°, ef. Mt P28). These, 
who are desicnated Satans, have aecess to heaven, 
but are subject to the Lord of spirits (407). Like 
those of Satan in NT, their finetions are tempting 
(O05, of. OTe 2%, Lk 825), acguéing, (407, cf. Nev 
}2!"), and punishing (53° 56), ef. | Co 35). It was 
long before Satan came to be conceived in Pales- 
tine as Beelzebub, or prince of devils, There is, in 
fact, a strange reticence revardine the existence 
and nature of Satan in the literature of the period 
between the ‘Testaments. He is not mentioned in 
the Apocrypha (Satan being most probably used in 
Sir 217 merely in the general sense of adversary) 
or hy dosephus. There is not, however, the same 
silence with regard to demons. 
ence of Mazdeisn a more concrete form was given 
to Noating Semitic superstitions about evil spirits. 
Not that this intluence went very deep, for Persian 
dualism could not seriously aflect ifetieve mono- 
theism. 


It is a moot point whether the conception of Satan may not 
have been taken over from the Persians. This is denied by 
many scholars, eg, Ovhler, who maiotains that ‘the Satan of 
the OT js devoid of esseotial characteristics which must be pres- 
ent to justify a comparisvo with Ahrimaoa’ (OT Theol. ii, p. 291, 
Eny. tr.). So also Renan. Cheyne thinks it ‘a matter for argu- 
ment. But who can fail to see that the Satan of the Rook of 
Revelation is the fellow of Ahriman?’ (O#', p. 282) G. A. 
Smith. while admitting the ditticulty of the question, ranges 
himself on the negative side (The Twelve Prophets, ii. y. $19). 
According to Wellhausen, however,—who thinks that ‘the 
influence of Parsism upon Judaism was not so great as is 
usually assumed,’ —‘Satao has some relation to old Hebrew con- 
ceptions (1 K xxii.) but nevertheless is essentially the’ product 
of Zoroastrian dualism’ (art. ‘Israel' in Hueye. Brit.). Bruce 
sugwests that the divergence of 1Ch 2 from 2S 24), referred 
to above, may have heen due to a feeling on the part of the 
Chronicler, begotten of Iranian influeove, that temptation was 
no fit work of Goud (The Moral Order of the World, p. 63). The 
influence of the Persian dualism, which represents Ahriman as 
the antagonist of Ormazd, may also possibly be reflected in 
Ze: %. Here Satao appears as accuser of Joshua the high priest, 
stantiog, as was customary upon such occasions, at his right 
hand (Ps 109), The rebuke adotinistered to him exactly coin- 
cites with that of Jude, where Michael the archancel is said 
to have disputed with him about the burial of Moses. It is, 
however, doubtful whether in Zec. Satan is not used merely in 
the pencral sense of the Adversary; the occurrence of the 
arlicle seems to preclude the view that we have here a regular 
proper name as in 1Ch 212, In the art, Zoroastrianism jo 


} tuke his views as those current in his time, 


Under the influ. | 


vol, iv., J. H. Moulton, while characterizing as ‘absurd’ the idea 
that Satan was borrowed from Angra Maioyu, is ready to concede 
that ‘the rankin of demons and the clevation of one spirit to 
their head may have heeo stimulated by Parsism.’ This writer 


also allows that ‘the ahandonment of varlier ideas, like Azazel | 


and the serpent’ ‘io favour of the Satan,’ is to be ascribed to 
Persian influence. See, further, art. SATAN in vol. iv. 


3. Lhe doctrine of evil spirits in the Apoerypha 
and in the writings of Josephus. Althoush the 
Apocrypha say nothing of Satan (unless Wis 2%, 
on which see below, refers to him), they clearly 
teach the doctrine of dada or evil spirits. 
These are not angels, nor, apparently, fallen 
anvels. They have power to Sasi and even 
slay men, but can be driven away hy fumigation, 
and hound by the angels. Asmodiens is repre- 
sented in To 64 as being in Jove with Sarah, 
daughter of Raguel, and as having killed in sneces- 
sion seven unfortunate men to whom she had been 
married (3°). Phe angel Raphael advises Tobias 
the son of Tohit to marry her, and provides him 
with a charm, in the shape of the heart and diver 
of a ish thrown npon the ashes of incense, to drive 
away the demon, ‘The smell causes the evil spirit 
to flee into Reypt, where he is bound by Raphael 
(S's). Tf all the other spirits were like this one, 
they must have liad bodies, and must have been 
inferior in power to the angels. The writer of 
the Hook 
with Mesopotamia, and therefore with the Per- 
sian demonology, which is refleeted in his work, 
vlthough not to the extent of representing the 
denon asa rival power to thatyo ta ; ly Stuap> 
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of Tobit was evidently acquainted | 
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short of actual dualisin. The author of 1 Mae., 
speaking of the Akra or citadel which was the 
headquarters of the Syrian garrison, describes it as 
fan evil niversaty (duaSoXes) to Israel, ie. San 
adversary or devil in stene’; but this simply re- 
Neets the popular conception of the devil as hostile 
to God's true worshippers. 

Josephus, though silent as to Satan, has a good 
deal to say about evil spirits, and we may fairly 
His 
theory is that demons are the spirits of wicked 
men departed, who enter into the living and hill 
them unless they can obtain deliverance (/3.7 Vil. 
vi. 3). The art of exorcizing evil spirits is alse 
known to him. By the use of certain incantations, 
and especially by the application to the nostrils of 
the demoniae of a fire-colourcd root called barias, 
which grew near the fortress of Machierus, the 
demon can be expelled. Josephus speaks of this 
as the discovery of Svlomon, and says le saw one 
Sleazar releasing demoniacs in this fashion (ly. 
Vii. 5). Le gravely aflirms that reat care must 
be exercised in the handling of this root, otherwise 
fatal consequences will follow. Om the soil being 
removed, it may, however, be safely taken by tying 
a dog to it ; as soon as the dog moves, it dies, but 
the qlant has been rendered innocuous (BJ Vit. 
Wi. 3). 

4. Demonology of the Alevandrian Jews.—Vi the 
Paul.-demonolosy of the two centuries preceding 
the fall of Jerusalem be characterized by an ele- 
ment of triviality, that of the Alexandrian Jews 
is marked by one of vague generality. In the 
LAX heathen gods are uniformly demons, and not 
merely nonentities as in the Heh, text. The same 
view 1s taken by the Alexandrian author of Bar 
3°-5°, who in Ins hatred of idolatry charees the 
Israelites with having sacriliced to devils and not 
to Giod (47). In the Book of Wisdom the subject 
is dealt with on a higher plane of thought. ‘tod 
created man for incorruption, and made him an 
image of his own proper being; but by the envy 
of the devi] death entered into the world, and they 
that are of lis portion make trial thereof? (2-°%), 
This is interesting as being vhe first clear allusion 
in Jewish literature to the narrative of the Fall as 
told in Genesis. It is also a philosophy of the 
history, for it ‘substitutes a personal devil for the 
serpent,’ and is, moreover, a tolerably precise state- 
ment of the doctrine of original sin. But itis only 
a passing allusion that the writer makes to the 
subjen s ie does not return to it, and his views do 
not reappear in other writings of the Alexandrian 
dews. Philo, who makes only a single reference 
to evil spirits as exeiting impure desires in man, 
adopts another explanation of the Fall (de Gig. 4). 
Yet the recurrence of this view in Rev 127, and its 
receptance by Christian theologians, show that it 
mist have lad its advocates, 

5. Pronvunced derelopment of demonology ra the 
Jewish pseudipiqrapha,— In the dewish peeudeyp- 
grapha, highly composite works containing many 
Christian elements, and ranging over one or two 
centuries befure and after the Christian era, much 
licht is thrown upon the development of denson- 
ology. These writings embody a inass of hetero- 
eeneous material which had considerable influence 
in shaping NV doctrines, and an no direction is 
this influence more marked than an that of demon- 
ology. ‘The only demon named in the Apocrypha 
is Asmodseus (To 3° 7), but in the psemlepigtapha 
we meet with many others. Behar, prohaldy the 
Belial of 2 Co 6", appears in the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarels, in the Sibytline Oracles (2'%), 
and in the Aseension of TPsainh (4°) as the Anti. 
christ. Vhe latter work further describes him as 
the ruler of the workd (ft 24) whieh will be the 
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Enoch, which seems to embrace all the super- 
stitions of the period, a list is given of the ehiet of 
the demons to the number ot eighteen (6"), and 
another of (evil) ‘angels’ to the number of twenty 
(so the Greek text of 697), followed by a further 
enumeration of their chiefs, with an account of the 
particular direction in whieh eaeh showed himself 
wuctive. In both instanees the leader of the demons 
is Semjéza. No place is given in either of the Jists 
(which belong to different sections of the work, and 
differ considerably from each other) to Asmodeus, 
or to Sammael, who figures in the Aseension of 
Tsaiah as ruling in the tirmament along with Deliar 
(4° 75), and in the Targum of Jonathan as the anvel 
of death (Gn 3°). It was he who tempted Eve 
(Jalkut Shim. ‘Geresh.’ 25). As the special] foe of 
Istael he was the counterpart of Michael (Shcm 
rable 18). 

In Enoch 16! the demons are spoken of as the 
disembodied spirits of the giants, who were the 
progeny of the fallen angels and the daughters of 
men, and who will earry on their work of moral 
ruin upon the earth unpunished till the final judg- 
ment (cf. Mt 12°" and 89 * Art thon come hither 
to torment us before the time?’). This is clearly 
a legendary expansion of Gn 6° 4, which, however, 
says nothing about a fall of angels, and nothing 
eondemnatory of the love shown by the sons of 
the Elohim for the canghters of men. The IIeb. 
tradition, which was not without its analozies in 
pagan mytholo:vies, arose naturally enonsh in an 
age in which no surprise was felt at the fact of 
familiar relations between God and men. Jt is 
not easy to trace the process by whieh the narra- 
tive of Genesis was gradually metamorphosed into 
the legend of the Book of Enoch; but by the time 
when the LXNX translation was made there was 
apparently a disposition to look askance upon the 
nnion of the sons ef Ged with the daughters of 
men. ‘This seems the most natural explanation of 
the curions divergenee by whieh in that translation 
the simple fact of the existence of giants gives way 
to the representation of the giants as the of/spring 
of that union. This theory once accepted, it would 
then be an easy enough dednetion from it that such 
a relationship was a blot upon angelie sanctity. 
M. Nicolas (Des Doctrines Religieuses des Juifs, 
p. 264f.) thinks that the legend of the fall of angels 
and of their transformation into demons, as well 
as the Book of Enoch itself, originated among the 
Pharisaic and asectie Jews who gathered round the 


temple of Leontopolis in Egypt during the ligh- 
priesthood of Onias Iv. But this view, of course, 
involves the assumption that the Book of Enoch 
was originally written in Greek, whercas according 
to Ewald and more recent authorities (e.g. Charles, 
The Book: of Enech, p. 21 f.) it is a Pal. composition 
with a lleb. original. 

C. THE RELATION OF THE RELIGIOUS CoN- 
SCIOUSNESS OF OUR LORD TO THE CURRENT 
BELIEFS ABOUT ANGELS AND DEMONS.—We can 
only brietly toneh upon this question, as the dis- 
cussion properly belongs to NT theology. 

It is remarkable that Jesns added nothing to 
the doctrine of angels. He certainly used it as it 
existed for the advancement of His own purposes, 
but Ne nowhere demands taith in angels as neccs- 
sary to discipleship. In this respect both Judaism 
and Christianity are distinguished from the re- 
ligion of Islam. Can we conelude, then, that 
Jesus made use of angels merely in the way of 
symbolism? Or does not such a sayine as this 
compel us to the opposite conclusion: ‘Take hecd | 
that ye despise not one of thse little ones; for 1 
say unto you, That in heaven their angels do always 
behold the face of my Father which 1s ur heaven’ ? 
(Metis) Althoushiéis used with a ceriain pectic 
frecdom, an anyelulogy is clearly implied in the NY. | 
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The popular belief in Satan and demons is no- 
where assailed by onr Lord. It may be that this 
did not he to His hand as the herald of the heavenly 
kingdom. Butdid Heaeeept it? If He had meant 
to lay stress upon the reality of the idea, would 
Ile have used it so exelusively in figure or parable 
as lle has done? Owing to the number of factors 
(anthroyologieal, physiologicea], psychological, and 
theological) involved, the subject is admittedly 
full of ditheulty, and it seems equally perilous 
cither to try to explain it away or to doematize 
upon it. It eomes ont strongly in NT writings, 
yet not. in sueh a way, perhaps, as to make it 
possible to formulate any very definite doctrine. 
Sehenke] and theologians of his sehool maintain 
that the belief in Satan and demons in NT litera- 
ture is only the reflex of the popular Jewish 
belief produced through foreign influences, but 
already more or Jess given up by the educated 
elasses of the period, and that it is therefore no 
peculiar product of the Christian idea. The dith- 
culty presses most in connexion with the frequent 
cases of easting out demons reeorded in the 
Synoptic Gospels, Mow are they to be explaincd ? 
Vhe theologiins referred to do so on the Accom- 
modation Theory, which men like Pressensé again 
have always consistently rejected ; others would 
explain then psyehologieally, and diagnose them 
as eascs of delirium or insanity; Sehleiermacher 
and Matthew Arnold speak of the power of a 
dominant will over a erushed spirit; stricter 
pietists have clung to the litera] doctrine of exter- 
nal evil spirits ; Keim has put forward the theory 
that Chliist freed an enslaved self- consciousness 
from the morbid dispositions engendered hy super- 
stition; Bruce attributes the confession of the 
Messiah hy the demoniaes to the prevalence of 
the Messianie hope, and its special sway over 
shattered minds. Aecording to a recent writer, 
the demonie possession recorded in NT is genuine, 
and has as its distinctive features (1) insanity or 
mental disease of some sort, forming the natural 
element ; (2) the confession of Jesus as Messiah, 
forming the supernatural element (Alexander, 
Demonie Pessession in NT, pp. 121, 150). The 
presence of the latter element is the ertterion of 
real demonic possession, which was a counter- 
movement on the part of the powers of evil to the 
Inearnation. In this way only three typieal ecascs 
oceur—those of the demoniacs of Capernaum (Mt 
933%) Lk 124) and Gerasa (Mt S*%, Mk 5!%) and 
the youth at the Transfiguration -hill, and the 
suticrers are regarded as having heen the victims 
of epileptic insanity, acute mania, and epileptic 
idiocy 1cspeetively. Interesting and alle as is 
this writer’s treatment of the subject, he has not 
proved his ease, and the Jast word upon the 
problem has not yet heen spoken. There is per- 
haps no satisfactory middle ground between ‘the 
view that what Chyist accepted must be true, and 
that which sees in Tlis attitude to demonic pos- 
session a particular example of Kenosis.’ Tiree 
things seem clear—(1) Jesus recognizes a Satanic 
activity and a Satanie mastery over the possessed ; 
(2) He nsnally reduees the legions of devils con- 
monly believed in to a single Satanic being, though 
in one passage (Mt 12% || Lk 11%) He spcaks about 
the unclean spirit taking with him seven other 
spirits more wicked thau himself (the question 
arises here, If we accept the personality of the 
devil, must we also believe in his angels ?); (3) He 
conceives the relation of Satan to man as a nicral 
one, and so gives to the whole doetrine an ethical 
basis. From this standpoint there is a good deal 
to be said for the ancient view that there is a 
possession hound up with moral oblignity. 

iv. ANTHROPOLOGY.—Tlic development in regard 
to the ducizine of man is not so remarkable. In 
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general we lind just the OT anthropology in the | contrast to this the Jewish anthropology as em- 


Apocrypha, thongh it is in some respects stated bodied in the OV taught the ereation of man, of 
with greater precision and elearness. On one or his body, and his soul, by an act of the Divine 
two inrportant points, however, there is a distinet will (Gam 17 [P] 27 (0). Pre-existence is nowhere 
deviation from the OT position. tanght in the OT, Ps 130%, which is perhaps the 
t. Psycholoyical nature of man.—Astohis nature | nearest approach to it, being simply a poetie de- 
and origin, man is a ereature of God, consisting of | scription of growth in’ the womb, ‘That in the 
soul and body. There seems to be no distinetion | centuries Mnmediately preceding the Christian era 
made between mvetua and yey}; at all events there | the scriptural doctrine was serionsly endaneered 
is no trichotomy. ‘The fullest coneeption of man’s | from the side of speculative philosophy, is clear 
personality is found in the Book of Wisdom ; but, from the Book of Wisdom itself. According to 
although on some other points the phraseology of } Langen, the writer dees no more than clothe 
that book is distinctly of a Platonic cast, it nowhere | genuine Jewish doctrine in a Gr. dress, t' crely 
adopts Plato's doctrine of a tripartite nature in man, | establishing it with a precision corresponding to 
15" being only anu apparent exception, This is the | the danger it had to meet; but, in view of his 
more remarkable in that it was the accepted theory | position with regard to pre-existence and dualisin, 
of the Alexandrian school, and became one of the | the statement requires modilication. In connexion 
tenets of Philo (de Somn. i. 22) and of Josephns | with the latter point it should be noted (hat if in 
(4lné.1.i. 2). nt we have here only one instance | 9, influenced hy the Platonic idea that the body 
ont of several in which the writer shows his inde- | is the soul's prison, the author means that tke 
pendence of the Hellenistic philosophy ; le can | body led man into sin, he aseribes this in another 
apply it on occasion to the kernel of OT dogma | passage to the envy of the devil (2%). ‘Phe most 
with very frnitful results, but he is not its slave. probable explanation of this divergence appesrs 
His position as to the derivation of the human | to be that he was trying to tind a vie meat be- 
soul is that of ercationism, not traducianism. ‘The | tween philosophy and Scripture. 
spiritual ego, which is distinct from the body, Although the work is considerably under the 
comes directly from God, and attaches itself to | influence of Hellenism, the doctrine of creationism 
the body at birth. Dut at this point we imeet | is traceable in 4 Mac. (13), where God is spoken of 
with a real variation from OT Aoderinie. Our} as giving their souls to men. ‘he reverse is the 
author teaches the pre-existenee of the human | case with Enoch, and yet trichotomy is taught in 
soul. When good, it enters an undeliled body | at least one passage (67°). The expressions of 
(S'%), Some dispute this interpretation of the | Josephus on this subject are vague and even con- 
passage, but the influence of Gr. philosophy is | tradictory (Aut. ri. 2, BS Vu. viii. 7). This de- 
undoubtedly traceable here, as also in the turther | scription of the son] as a part of godhead (uoipa 
statement that the body is only an ‘earthly frame’ | @eov) is only his way of attirming its likeness to 
for the mind (vods, 9%). The soul is temporarily | God, and is not to be interpreted pantheisticeally ; 
lent to the body, which must after a brief space | it is evidently used to emphasize the contrast be- 
restore it and then return to dust (155). Here the | tween the perishable material body and the im- 
Jewish doctrine of the resurreetion of the body is | mertal sonl. He is at one with Platonic dualism 
abandoned in favour of the Gr. conception of the | in maintaining the unsuitabihty of the union of 
immortality of the soul. The writer’s ideas of | spint and matter in one body, and, although he 
xve-existence and dualisin are horrowed from the | nowhere expressly adopts the view of the Esscnes, 
Py dliecocdyn and Platonic doctrines respectively. | it is doubtml) whether he contemplates a becily 
With regard to pre-existence, we may compare the | resurrection. The one point upon which he is clear 
disciples’ question in Jn 9? ‘Who did sin, this man | is that there is a continued personal existence of 
or his parents, that he was born blind?’ This re- | the soul after death, 
mained for long the main prop of the pre-existcuee 2. Origiud moral condition of man.—Accordirg 
doctrine, and it shows how readily uneducated | to Gin t-“", man was made in the image ot tod. 
people must have picked up many philosophical | This is the Fae foundation on which the later 
woetrines which did not seem directly to clash with | Jewish theology bases its view about the moral 
sacred religions customs. One of the alternatives | dignity of the human race. But, although the 
here is, of course, that possibly the man had sinned | phrase is uniformly referred not to physical form 
hefere his irth. Viewed in the hight of the sub- Litt to mental and moral characteristics, it is not 
sequent remark to the man himself, ‘Thon wast | always understood in precisely the same sense. 
altogether born in sins,’ this seems incapable of | According to Sirach, man’s likeness to trod con- 
explanation except on the theory that there had | sists in his sovereignty over the rest of creation, 
become visible in this way the punishment of sin | and in his intellectual endowments, particnluly 
committe! in a pre-existent state. The saying is | in the power to discern good and evil (t7"°). In 
wobahly to be traced to the inthence of the | Wisdom this resemblance is seen net only in man’s 
ssenes, who in spite of their exclusiveness com- | dominion over the creatures and in his moral 
nanded the reverence of the populace as strict | direction of the world (9°°), but also in the fact 
moralists, and as a seerct order representing the | that he was created for immortality (2°). by 
occult and mysterious. At all events, it shows | Philo the Divine image in man is conceived as 
how deeply foreign views had imprinted them- | mediated through the Logos. ‘The reasonatle 
selves on the Jewish theology of the time, and | soul is a transcript of the eternal Word (de Pert, 
that with regard to anthropology as well as other | Noc, 5), and it is in the rational element or vors thet 
doctrines. In the attempt to sblva the perennial | we are to look for the Divine image! de Maud, Opuf. 
riddle, What is man? tho dualistic theory lies | 23), in virtue of which man is nu product, not ef 
midway between the two extremes of materialism | earth but of heaven (do Chant, Nev, 4). Strangely 
and pantheism. But, while dualism is right as to | cnough, Josephus makes ne allusion to the subject. 
the combination in man’s nature of the animal and 3. Lie inunortality of the soule«lay Wisdonr the 
the spiritual, it settles nothing as to the union of | idea of a future Hie is mueh more prominent then 
those two elements. a this point, indeed, the Gr. | in the earlier OT canonical books. The old vague 
philosophers, and after them the tinostics, indulge | delineations of Sheol, and intermedinte rvetereneces 
in the wildest speculiiions. Sense is made to take | to the realm of the shadow of death, no longer 
the place of sin, and the body is viewed as in itself | suflice fox the enlaused Mlexandrian., Materuilism 
evil, seeing it originates from a principle opposed | is met by a ecicar aud pouned statement of the 
to the Divine elemene in the fiwvan Ape In eee ceyal is meyer (2° 3). The writer 
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of 2 Mae. adopts the same standpoint (€% 12%), | 
And if in hoth books stress is mainly laid upon | 


the fact of the future life of the righteous who 
were apparently destroyed by persecution, this 
deny the future existence of the wicked. 2 Mae 
7 (cf. Jn 5°) lends no support to this view, and 
the reference to punishment after death implies 
the continued existence of the sinner (12%), 
Apparently, the future existence of the wicked 
was also accepted by orthodox Pal. Jews. The 
common phrase ‘destruction of the ungodly’ must 
he interpreted in the light of those passages in OT 
and Apocryphal books which have in view the 
eternal punishment of the wicked. By the ‘re- 
moval’ of the «odless in Enoch 1? is meant their 
being handed over to the place of punishment, and 


sinners whose ‘souls will not be slain on the day 
of judgment.’ ‘There are devrees of suffering in 
Sheol. The worst penalty appears to be ‘the 
slaying of the soul,” but even this did not imyly 
annihilation’ (Charles; see this writer’s further 
notes on Enoch 997 708%). Even in the Ascension 
of Isaiah, which says that the destruction hy fire 
of the ungodly will cause them to he as if they 
had not been created (4'%), absolute annihilation is 
not intended, 

In the doctrinal position of the Sadducees as 
summed up in Ac 23° (ef. 42, Mt 22°) the anthyo- 
pological element is the most important. Their 
denial of angels was of little consequence compared 
with their denial of the resurrection. A love for 
Hellenistic worldliness had rendered attractive to 
them the idea that this life is complete in itself, 
that death is no mere shadow bnt a reality, and 
that a resurrection is not to be thought of. Along 


with the resurrection of the Lody, the Sadducees | 
naturally denied the immortality of the son). | 
They were pure materialists, who made no earnest | 


attempt to reach a plulosophy of the nature and 
life of the human spirit, and touk no acconnt of 
the Scripture tact that the separation of soul and 
hody is the punishment of sin. At the opposite 
pole from the Sadducean doctrine was the extreme 
spiritualism of the Essenes. who denied the possi- 
bility of a resurrection, but believed in the immor- 
tality of the soul. They accepted the Pythavorean 
‘doctrine that the human soul is derived from the 
purest ether, and that its connexion with the body 
1s accidental and necessarily temporal. Its pre- 
existence they regarded as a necessary consequence 
ot immortality aud the dualistic opposition between 
spirit and matter. The radiate effect of these 
views Was seen in a rigid bodily asceticism and in 
an carnest pursuit of ioral ideals. Inmortality 


and the resurrection both formed part of the creed | 


of the Pharisees. Josephus, indeed, says they 
tanght the transmigration of the souls of the «ood, 
and the eternal punishment of the wicked. But, se 
far as the former idea is concerned, this deviation 


is really more one of form than of substance. the | 


only diflerence being that in the one case it is 
asserted that the material frame does not remain 
tie same, while in the other it is held that every 
sonl has its own particnlar body. 1t is quite after 
the manner of Josephus to make a Tewish doctrine 
as little objectionable as possible tou men of other 
races, and this may account for his eurions eon- 
fusion of the Jewish doctrine of the resurrection 
with the widely prevalent pagan doctrine of the 
transmigration of sonls. The idea of the punish- 
ment ot the wicked was certainly not excluded 
from the doctrine of transmigration, although the 
resurrection was frequently spoken of as contined 
to the good. It was conceived only as a resurree- 
tion to life, in which, of course, the Jost had no 
part. What was really but a qualification of the 


resurrection was thus transferred to the resurrec- 
tion itself, and Josephus was at once right and 
wrong in limiting the resurrection to the good, 


_while representing the wicked as delivered up to 
does not warrant the inference that the writers | 


punishment. But in general it is true of this 
writer that he has no decided anthropological 
views of his own, and that his pages retlect the 
most diverse Opinions upon this subject current in 
the Palestinian Judaism of his time. 

4. The first sin and its consequences.—in Sirach 
we have exactly the biblical account of the Fall: 
‘Of the woman eame the beginning of sin, and 
through her we all die’ (25%); and this may be 
taken as representing the general opinion’ among 
the Jews ot Palestine two centuries prior to the 
Christian era. As practical retormers, the prophets 


did not eoncern themselves with religions meta- 
not their annihilation; ¢f. 228, which speaks of | 


physics; Imt during an epoch when the Law was 
the one subject of study it was inevitable that 
attention should he concentrated upon the problem 
which agitated the whole ancient world—that of 
the origin of evil. And, naturally, the narrative in 
Gan 3 formed the starting-point in this discussion. 
Only eradually was the doctrine of original sin 
elearly formulated. In Sir 8° all are indeed said 
to be worthy of punishment; bnt if there he 
transgressors who are ‘a deceivable secd,’ tliose 
who love and fear the Lord are ‘an honourable 
plant’ (10%), The writer of Wisdom says, ‘ By 
the envy of the devil death entered into the 
world, and they that are of his portion make trial 
thereof’ (2). This speculative treatment of the 
narrative of the Fall in Genesis in ne way alters 
its content. The language clearly imphes the 
doctrine of original sin, which, however, 1s not 
conceived as incousistent with a certain predis- 
position towards good (8), That this goodness, 
on the other hand, is in any case not absulute, is 
shown by the writer's statement that apart from 
Divine aid he could not possess wisdom (S*!). 

In Enoehi the cating of the tree of knowledge is 
treated as the source of a radical moral and 
spiritual transformation in man, which showed 
itself in his instant recognition of the impropriety 
of being naked. It carried death with it also, not 
ax a punishment bnt as a natural consequence 
(69%), Although Dillmann would read this into 
108), it is doubtful whether the book knows any- 
thing of a natural bias of all men towards evil. 
The question of original sin is scarcely in the view 
of the writer, whose concern is rather to explain 
the ereat mora) difference in men. This he attri- 
butes to an initial ditlerence of natural disposition, 
Philo treats the narrative of the lal) allegorically. 


Man represents the spiritual, woman the physical, 


side of our being. By teaching man to exchange 
the celestial for the terrestrial life, woman was 
the cause of the first sin (de Mund. Opif. 53 1).). 
Through his descent into a sensible hody, the first 
man caused the most evil consequences to his 
whole posterity. Sense as such being evil, sin is 
inborn with human nature (de Jita Mosis, ii. 157). 
Josephus (Anf. I. i, 2-4) gives a sort of alle- 
vorizing version of the biblical account of the 
Pall, By eating the forbidden fruit onr first 
parents attained the height of knowledge, but 
it proved their destruction. Their punishment is 
made to consist in labour and adversity, in the 
switt advance of old age and the near prospect of 
death. Of an original immortality nothing 1s said. 
In a somewhat embellished acconnt of the Creation 
the Book of Jubilees takes cognizance of Adanis 
sin, and represents it as involving his expulsion 
from Paradise, with other attendant penalties. 
But it goes no further. It declares neither that 


death is the consequence of sin, nor that Adam's 
transvression resulted in the depravity of the 
race. 
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It would appear, then, that in Jewish post-exilie 
tradition no clear views bad been formalated on 
the subject of anthropology. A certain degree of 
lntitude prevailed alike as regards the philosophical 
conception of the constitution of man and the 
theological position as to the original condition 
of our rave. In particular, ne doctrine of original 
sin had, for the most part, been arrived at. With 
some exceptions, however,—notably that of Jose- 
plins,—the recognized necessity of death was con- 
nected with the fall of our first parents. Yet, 
enriously enough, this was usually considered a 
distinet gain, inasmuch as through the first sin 
man had audaciously possessed himself of know- 
ledye divinely prohibited. In other words, he hil 
sinned to his own advantage. So that in this par- 
ticular, as Langen points out, ‘pre-Christian tra- 
dition agrees rather with the Prometheus -myth 
than with the libhieal aeconnt’ (/¢. p. 365). 


In 2 (4) Esdras we meet with the doctrine of | 


original sin in a highly developed form, Alrendy 
in the angel Vriel's promise to teach him‘ where- 
fore the heart is wicked’ (44), the writer assumes 
that the question will interest his readers, and in 
several passages he gives to it a distinct nnd 
definite answer. ‘The sins of Israel are fruits of 
the first fall (32"). So also in 4” it is said, ‘A 
grain of evil seed was sown in the heart of Adain 
from the beginning, and how imeh wickedness 
hath it brought forth unto this time! and how 
mueh* shall it yet bring forth until the time of 
threshing come!’ As in our nature the evil far 
outweighs the good, so the perishing outnuntber 
the saved (7# $89"), In view of the pessimistie 
tone of the writer, it would not be sate to infer 
that his outlook was that of the Judaism of the 
period, although in days of tronblous events it was 
doulitless shared by many. The element of truth 
underlying his morbid: presentation is that empha- 
sized hy our Lord, viz. that relatively few enter 
in at the strait gate. Vhis is quite in keeping 
with the striet demands of OT morality, in whieh 
the writer finds a point of contact for lis doctrine 
of original sin. He gives clear expression, how- 
ever, to what was only obseurely wrapped up in 
Jewish tradition. But in his handling of this 
doctrine he does not vonfine himself to abstract 
theory ; he approaches the problem also from the 
practical side. With the deez feeling of a soul 
crushed hy the curse of sin he cries ont, £0 thou 
Adam, what hast thon done? for though it was 
thon that sinned, the evil is not fallen on thee 
alime, but npon all of us that come of thee? (7*). 
Althoneh the writer's views are coloured by Cliis- 
tian influence, that influence is only a reflex one. 
He was himself no Christian, and no propagator 
of Christianity. His work is dapsnsiell ‘lewish, 
and its aim is to revive the Jewish hope. Nothing 
is further from his intention than the approprin- 
tive of foreign matter, yet it was inevitable that 
expressions forged in the heat of the ecnthiet 
attending the early development of Christian 
doctrine should have appealed to his susceptible 
spirit. On its austerer side Christianity minis- 
tered to his gloomy spiritual tendency. In its 
milder aspects it stems to have awakened no 
answering echo within him. What, conscionsly 
or unconscionsly, impressed Lim was its delinen- 
tion of the race as sunk in universal sintulness 
and exposed to the wrath and curse of God, of the 
human heart as naturally wieked, and of the com- 
paratively small number of the saved. Yet he is 
so far from denying the possibility of salvation 
that he even specities what is necessary in order 
to lind it, viz. works and faith (97 13%). As the 
thoneht already appears in Gen 15", there is no 
need to aseribe the expression tothe siudlueute rot 
St. James, wiGiizea k 
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5. Free teil andl foreordination—The OY clearly 
allinms, on the one hand, the doctrine of Divine 
providence and foreordination, and, on the other, 
the freedom of the human will. All the later 
Jewish writings take the same position with 
regard to mans moral liberty. According to 
Wisdom, (tod is found of such as seek Pim in 
singleness of heart (1!) Wisdom is attainable 
by him who loves her and will diligently pursue 
her (64) * Por her true bevinninge is desire 
of discipline; and the care for discipline is love 
of her; and love of her is observanee of her 
lnws; and to give heed to her laws contirmeth 
Incorruption ; and incorruption bringeth neawr nate 
God; so then desire of wisdom promoeteth to a 
kinedom’ (6%), Thus along the entire line of 
the soul's moral development the way lies open to 
main. = Owing to innate wickedness (5), he eannot 
tread this path without Divine help (S*!); bnt tor 
this he ean pray (77), and it will be given him if he 
shows himself worthy of it (1°), and does not 
vourt death by unrighteous words and deeds 
To the same eflect is the teaching of 
Sirach. The Lord ‘showed men good and evil’ 
(177), and ‘lett hin in the hand of his own 
counsel © (154). ‘Defore man is life and death ; 
and whichsoever he liketh, it shall be given fim’ 
(157). Tt is noteworthy that, in thus aflirming 
man's power to distinguish between good and evil, 
the writer stoutly assails the contrary opinion 
(s'") As he would never lave controverted an 
unknown theory, the doctrine ef predestination 
must have had its exponents in Jewish eireles. 
ree will in man, it was held, conld not consist 
with God's government of the world. V’rovidence 
meant predestination, and man is but a passive 
avent in the hand of trod. This is the point of 
view against whielt Ben Sira directs his polemic ; 
and, although we eannot tell with what Pal. school 
he was specially identified, it is evident that during 
this period theological questions were keenly de- 
nate, In view of the fnll recognition of human 
freedom, and in opposition to Sadduecean rational- 
ism, special stress was laid in some quarters upon 
the heavenly ordering of earthly hints, This 
thought gradually came to be expressed under the 
fizure of a heavenly book or heavenly tables, in 
which was set down the whole course of events as 
these would untold themselves in actnal history. 
The idea of a hook of life is not foreign to the 
OT (Ex 32%, Ps 60), but it was more freely 
eniployed in the later literature; ¢f. ¢.g. Einnah 
1046 108? 47% In the Book of Jubilees sins are 
said to he written in the eternal books which are 
before the Lord (39°); while Abraham and Levi 
are written down as just in the tables of heaven 
(19? 30%). The same idea oceurs in Dn 10. Ut 
corresponds to the Platonic world of Ideas or 
Divine world-plan, and seems to have leen the 
Jewish expedient for retaining the old doctrine of 
Divine providence in the face of Hellenism. Philo 
finds the distinctive nature of man and the most 
direct consequence of his likeness to God in’ the 
facuity of sclt-determination. The moral liberty 
belonging to the rational element m= oman is the 
very condition of virtue. By a spontaneous act of 
will man ean choose to practise pood or evil, and 
so arrive at honour or condemnation, lis destiny 
is thus in bis own hands. Secording to doseplios, 
the chief diflerence between the three leading 
Jewish sects was connected with the question of 
human freedom; but, except as adherents of one 
or other of these, men seem te have troubled 
themselves litthe about the relation to cach other 
of the two factors of hmanan liberty and Divine 
prearrangement. ‘The peenliar nse of cizapadrn 
tur Oss utords wneun: spile of duseplus’ liking for 
guedium for the expression 
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of Jewish ideas (Ant. XUL v. 9, XVI 1. 3; BS I. 
iii. 1). 

6. Ethics.—In the sphere of morals the vital 
question nnst ever be, What is sin, and what is 
virtue? Aceording to OT ideas, sin consists in 
deviation from the law of God, and virtue in the 
observance of that law. But for the most part 
the OT is content with laying down general prin- 
ciples, leaving men to apply these to their own | 
special circumstances in aceordance with their 
individual judgment. In post-exilie Judaism we 
meet with two marked developments differing on 
opposite sides from the OT position, The one is 
that of Pharisaism, according to which the main 
element in morality is the literal observance of 
positive precepts ; the other is that identitied with 
the Alexandrian school, aceording to which the 
principal importance is attached, not to the out- 
ward act itself but to the sentiment inspiring it. 

(1) Palestinian Jews based their ethical system 
on the Mosaie Jaw, whieh is not a plnilosopliy but 
a revelation. It does not deal with the general 
conditions of moral existence as such, but with 
the particular conditions that obtained in Israel. 
Naturally, therefore, the scribes were not’ philo- 
sophers ; they were interpreters of the sacred Law. 
For Ezra and his coadjutors this formed the unique 
standard, not only of religion and inorals but also 
of economics and politics. Every department of 
life was reenlated by it. No distinction was made 
between the ceremonial and the moral; Sabbath 
observance and rules about food were enjoined ly 
the same Jaw that commanded the love of God and 
just dealing towards men, National Jaw and not 
conscience was the recoznized norm of morality, 
which thus became synonymous with jurispru- 
dence. In point of fact, the practiee of well-doing 
was often dictated by the love of good for its own 
sake (To 4°, Sir 4" ete.), but in theory morality 
was simply a matter of mechanical obedience to 
legalistic prescriptions. Tlns conception of ethics 
led to the Law being developed in qnite a wrong 
direction. Every biblical commandment was sur- 
rounded by a network of petty regulations. No 
allowance was made for changing circumstances ; 
full obedience to the Law in all its particulars was 
mexorably demanded of every Jew. To the pre- 
cepts of the Written Law were added those of the 
Halakha or Traditional Law, which was handed 
down as a sacred trust from veneration to genera- 
tion, and nitimately embodied in the Talmud. It 
took centuries for the Oral Law to reach its com- 
pleted form, but its birth dates from the restora- 
tion of Israel under Ezra and Nehemiah. An 
attempt was thus made to bring every conceivable 
case within the scope of the Law, and with merci- 
less logic to regulate the whole of human conduct 
by stnet rule of thumb, Legal details were multi- 
plied until religion became a trade, and life an 
intolerable burden. Men were reduced to moral 
automatons. The voice of conseience was stifled ; 
the living power of the Divine word was neutral- 
ized and smothered beneath a mass of external 
rules. Hence our Lord’s aceusation against the 
Pharisees, that by their traditions they made void 
the Law. Not that in Palestinian ethics the inner 
motive was absolutely disregarded. The litera- 
ture of the period recommends the practice of the 
Law ont of respect to God who gave it (To 1? 4°% 
ete.) ; and, from the etlorts made in the 2nd cen. 
tury A.D. to erush ont the modified spiritnalism 
represented by Sirach and the school of Gamaliel 
and Hillel, we may reasonably infer that the 
Pharisaie athrmation of the merit of works met 
with considerable opposition at an earher date. 
Liberalism disappeared only when the observance | 
of the Ceremonial Law beeame the one safeguard | 


| ticnlars, 


of Isracl’s nationality. Yet thereisno.donbt-that if 


externalism leld the field, and that more and 
more, as the one thing needful. 


A eonspicnous example of legalistic JIndaism is 


furnished in connexion with the observance of the 
| Sabbath (see vol. iv. p. 320"). 


No fewer than 
39 species of servile work are forbidden on that 
day, and each of these includes numerons par- 
To observe scrupulously the presenbed 
rulcs about food is viewed as morally meritorious 
(Dn 2°, Jth 8& ete.). From the days of Noah 
downwards, the eating of blood seents to have 
been considered criminal. In Enoch 4° the giants 
are depicted as dreadful cannibals because guilty 
of this enormity. The Book of Jubilees also 
attaches mnch importance to this prohibition. 
‘Eat no blood whatever... that thon mayest be 
preserved from all evil? (21% 18%), Fhis appears to 
he asnperstitions gloss upon the biblical statement, 
‘the blood is the life’ (Lv 1744). At all events, 
it shows us that an ethieal significance was given 
to inere externalities having none. Almsgiving is 
represented as purging away all sin (To 12" 14"). 
This error as tu the valne of good works passed 
over into CInistianity with Jewish Christians, and 
formed the subject of St. Panl’s great controversy. 
In the special religious conditions of the Jews tlus 
mechameal and minute system of ctlies was per- 
haps inevitable. It seems to be a luw of reliwious 
history that all written tradition gives rise to an 
oral tradition, and that the latter always claims 
to dominate conscience ; especially is this the case 
where, as in Mosaism, written tradition is at once 
a religion and a revelation (Nicolas, Des Dortrines 
Religicuses des Juifs, p. 38t). Church Instory 
shows that even (official) Christianity las not 
always refrained from lording it over the con- 
science in matters of detail not included within 
the scope of the Divine commandments. Closely 
connected with the value attached to good works 
was the exclusiveness whieh distinguished the Pat. 
Jews of this period. 1t was no longer their birth 
only that marked them off from other nations ; in 
virtue of their observance of the Law they ocen- 
pied a position of superiority over ‘sinners of the 
(yentiles’ (ial 2%). The strength of this feeling 
is reflected in the jealonsy afterwards shown by 
Jewish Christians towards their brethren of pagan 
extraction, and in the demand that all such should 
at least perform the obligations of proselytes. The 
misapprehension as to the nature of sin on the part 
of orthodox Judaism led naturally to a wrong view 
revardine absolution from sin. {n this connexion 
there was apparently no thought of a moral re- 
newal of the heart. To judge from the attitude of 
later Rabbinism, it was all a question of calenla- 
tion. Sin conld be atoned for by counterbalancing 
good works ; and if a man’s good decds exceeded 
his evil deeds, then he was both morally good, and 
wonld stand in the judgment. But evidence is not 
wanting that in the Judaism of the period room 
was funnd for the coneeption that a soul may reach 
®@ point in sin which constitutes a state of moral 
banishment from God. According to Jubilecs 
(26° 31), Esau committed ‘a sin unto death’ in re- 


-nouncing the yoke of his brother, while 2 (4) Es 


7” speaks of ‘works that bring death,’ 2.¢. for 
which, on earth at least, there is no forgiveness. 
With regard to retribution, the Pal. Apocrypha 
strongly maintain that a holy life will bring 
happiness, and that the wicked will meet with 
mistortune and punishment (Sir 35!! 2s!) The 
writers mostly eonfine their view to the presetut 
life. Tobit joins with Sirach in laying great stres¢ 
on almsyiving as a means of seenring the Divine 
favonr, but only, it would seem, with reference to 
this life; though in one passage he speaks of death 
as more profitable for him than life, and desires to 
be*released-frem sdistress that he may ‘go to the 
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everlasting place’ (3°). Future retribution, how- 
7, B (4) Ps 


ever, is also tanght (Jth 167, 2 Mae 7 
7% Tf.) 

(2) The moral ideas of the Alexandrian Jews 
retlect a ditlerent and, in one respect at least, 
more seriptural atmosphere. Moral worth is de- 
termined, not by the measure of obedience to 
positive prescription but by the inner purpose of 
the heart. ‘The spirit of the Law is not subordi- 
nated to the Jetter, 
(Wis 14 6!), and has its reots in fellowship with 
Geol (15°). Wisdom, which has its source in the 
four cardinal (Platonie) virtues —soberness, under- 
standing, righteousness, amd courage (S")- corre- 
sponds somewhat strikingly to what St. Paul desig- 
nates faith. ‘To be acquainted with thee is perfect 
righteousness, and to know thy dominion is the root 
oCimmortality’ (15°). Aceording to Philo, religious 


reverence is the sonree of virtue, and the perfect | 


law is the disinterested love of the guod for its own 
sake, 

But, if the Alexandrian ethies coineides with OT 
teaching in the place which it assigns to the hearts 
intention, it deviates from: the seriptural position 
in virtually setting aside the practice of the Mosaie 
law. In Wisdom sacrifice is mentioned only inet- 
dentally, while stress is laid upon the importance 
of prayer (16%), and upon the word of God as the 
true nourishinent of the son) (16%). Philoexpressly 
teaches that rod takes no pleasure in sacrifices, 
but is pleased only with purity of heart (de Vieten. 
Offer. 3). The virtuous son! ts His temple, and its 
homage the true offering. So far he may be said 
to anticipate the spirit of Chiistiamity. But in 
opposing the meehanieal morality of the Pal. 
schools the Alexantdrians fell into an unhealthy 
spiritualism. The writer of Wisdom shows a dis- 
tinct leaning towards asceticism. In his view the 
body is the enemy of the soul, upon whieh it aets 


as a heavy drag (95), and celibacy is better than | 


the anxious lot of him whose children are only too 
likely to be given to wickedness (31° 4"), Philo 
goes still further, and allevorieally reduees all the 
positive precepts of the OT to the one idea of over- 
conling sense by the life of the nee It is the 
duty of the wise man to loosen the bonds that bind 
the spirit tu the material frame in whieh it is im- 
prisoned (de Migqrat. Abr. 1). Although the apph- 
eation of this general principle frequently coincides 
with OT precepts, it amounts to a rejection of the 
positive teaching of revelation, That there is no 
tundamental agreement is shown by the diflereuce 
between the Philonie and OT conceptions of sin, 
According to UT revelation, the sinner’s restora- 
tion may be etleeted by his penitent return to trod ; 
in Philo’s system there is no healing for the soul 
that has deliberately sinned. Neither does the 
Alexandrian theosophist acknowledge any degrees 
of heinousness in sin, seeing that he attaches no 
importance to the outward act, but takes account 
ont of the freedom and decision with which the 
sin is committed. This writer's ascetic bins is so 
far corrected by his declaration that the care of 
the sou] and devetion to trod should not) render 
us oblivious to our duties towards our fellow-men 
(de Decal, 22). 

In contrast to the Palestinians, the \Jexandrian 
Jews applied the idea of retribution tothe fiture as 
well as to the present life. Wisdom elearly tenehes 
the doctrine of future rewards and punishments 
(3), The Day of Judgment is expressly men- 
timed (37 '%), The terrors of an evil conscience 
and the thenght of future condemnation are jointly 
set forth in 172. In 19? the hardening of Mharach’s 
heart is represented as mn necessary doom, quite 
after the analogy of the trreek Neweses. 


Another distinctive note-ef. the, Alexandrian 


ethics is its universalistic tendgncy! | Acéordingt 


Morality is a qnality of seul | 
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Wisdom the peculiar advantage of the Jew con- 
sists, no in his birth but in his possession of the 
knowledge of God. Pagans are sinners, not because 
they ave not of Abraham’s race but beeause they 
are Withont the knowledge of the trne Ceod (1397). 
It is from this standpoint that idolatry is regarded 
as the suuree of evil and the corruption of hfe 
Q4*). Philo departs even more emphatieally than 
Wisdom from the Jewish particularisia tanght in 
Palestine. All men are brethren, siiiarly organ 
ized and endowed ; before all is set the same task 
of emancipating the soul from the bondage of the 
holy. Slavery is the greatest of all evils, and virtue 
cousists In obeying the voiee of conscience. Tt is 
the mission of the Israelites to be the priests nmi 
prophets of the whole human race, and jierein lies 
their privilege. But in order to accomplish this 
momentous task they must have a trne spiritual 
understanding of their Law, ie. they must become 
philosophers. ‘This extreme spiritualism was due 
partly to the influence of Greek plilosoply, and 
/partly to the distanee of the Alexandrian Jews 
from Palestine. Equally shat off from contaet 
with the schools of the home land, and fro the 
observance of the Ceremonial Law, they soon ideal- 
ized their religion. 

7. Christian doctrine gave final shape and pre- 
cision to the Jewish anthropology, and threw a 
flood of light upon the obscurities of a period un- 
rivalled for religious wavering and contusion, To 
many things in the eurrent theological tenching 
Christ gave lis assent; with regard to others He 
set men upon the right track ; others still He re- 
jected or supplunted by positive doctrine of a 
contrary character. ‘To a Jarge extent this was 
done through the use of well-known ideas and 
expressions. The words of Jesus with reference to 
unpardonable sin (Mt 126) 5 ef. 1 dn 5! He 64) 
| probably retleet a phraseology familiar to the 
_dudaism of the age. A propus of this example, 
| Langen snggestively remarks that the key to 
many theologieal dilicnities of NT passages hes 
in approaching them from the standpoint of their 
historical eonnexion (/udenthum, p. 381). With 
out essentially altering its content, Christian doc- 
trine introduees light and detiniteness into the well- 
nigh chaotic mass of religious thought and theory 
Which represented the accumulation of centuries. 
As to the nature of man, it distinguishes between 
soul and spirit without embracing Plato's doctrine 
of trichotomy, and rejects the l’ythagorean view 
of the connexion between soul and body. [t teaehes, 
further, that there is a personal future lite for 
an, a resurrection to life, but also to judgment, 
In St. Panl’s Epistles we have the faets of redemp- 
tion joined on to the teaching of the opening 
chapters of Genesis, and raised toa definite system. 
Sin, death, and grace appear in their true sigmitt 
‘anee and connexion, On the one hand, we have 
the Joftiest ideal towards wlich to strive in onr 
moral and spiritual growth and development, ane 
on the other the Almighty will working from 
eternity towards the fultilment of His purposes 
(tos) While not showing how the two doctrines 
can be held in combination withont neutralizing 
each other, it teaches both free will anid sn over- 
ring Providence. Finally, Christian ethies neither 
ignores the motive inspiring conduct, nor mininiZzes 
the importance of the external act. Tt teaches 
that, ile the moval qnality of an action is deter- 
mined by the inner motive, ws outward manifesta- 
tion is also worthy of praise or blame Mk 14°), 

vy. Tuk MeSStanic Hooves 1. Menrany of the 
expressuan, = The word Messinh (Heb. ter. 

Xpcros) mtenns ‘nnointed, and is used most tre- 
/ quently in OT of the theoerntie kine of Tsrael 


som 
ww, 


(LeSe LZ ete.) Dut ithe specid signiticance when 
J applic? (DIT HOM )his descendants (Vs 1s 
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gg), In Dn 9° the reference is apparently to 
Cyrns (ef. Is 454). The title does not ocenr either 
in the Apocrypha or in the Apoealyptic literature 
written during the Jast century and a half B.c. 
In the latter especially there are nndonbtedly 
Messianie passages, but the style of composition 
lent itself most naturally to the use of the sym- 
bolieal. The earliest extant instanee of its dis- 
tinctive nse as a technical form is found in the 
anti-Saddueean Psalms of Solomon (17% 185% 8), 
composed ¢. 140 B.c. It may be noted here a)so 
that the expression ‘Messianic hope’ is not free 
from a eertain ambiguity, seeing that under this 
title are frequently comprehended two things 
which should be earefully distinguished, viz. the 
expectation of the Messianic cra, and the expecta- 
tion of the Messianie Aznqg. In tracing the develop- 
ment of the Messianie idea in Israel it is necessary 
‘o peep in view the faet that many Prophetie and 
Apocalyptie writers who look forward contidently 
to a glorious futnre for the nation entertain no 
«xpectation of a personal Messiah. The Jews 
cherished a strong behef in the restoration of their 
rational prestige as Jehovah’s chosen people. After 


ae them al] that heart conld wish. This faith, 
already preached by the prophets of the Sth cent. 
B.c., they firmly held apart from and prior to the 
notion of a unique personal deliverer in the form 
of the Messiah. In certain sections of Judaism 
also, and at certain periods, when the latter ex- 
pectation grew dim, the wider hope was never 
relinqnished. 

2. Lhe OF position.—The prophets Amos, Hosea, 
and Joe) give clear expression to Messianie hopes 
for Israel] and Judah, but say nothing of a personal 
Messiah. What they prediet is the revived glory 
of the Davidie house (Ain 9") and the return of 
the children of Israel (los 3°). Nor does Zeph- 
aniah, in depicting the happy future that shall 
follow the Divine judgment on Israel and the 
nations (3°), introduce at all the ligure of Messiah. 
Jereniah announees the coming of a king of David's 
line, but seems to think of a succession of them 
(17 224 33817); and Obadiah (v.*) speaks of a 
plurality of savionrs on Mount Zien. The same 
thought appears to be implied in Ezk 437 45%, 
and elsewhere this prophet idealizes the reign of 
David, referring to him as the ‘shepherd’ of Israel 
and ‘their primee for ever.’ In Isaiah, Mieah, 
and Zechariah we meet with a great advance in 
the development of Messianie expectation. These 
prophets do not conline the blessing to their own 
nation, and clearly bring forward the person of a 
particular deseendant of David (Is 7!9 9%, Mie 
5°%, Zee 99 149). The terms in which this king is 
described perfectly fit the character of the Messiah 
as that eame to be recognized in Jewish theology. 

3. The Messianie idea in the Apocrypha.—While 
eonlidently predicting better times for Israel, the 
Apocrypha allord but few materials for the eon- 
struction of the doetrine of the Messiah. LBarueh, 
Tobit, and Sirach may be noticed first as falling 
within the period between the cessation of pro- 
phecy and the commencement of the Maceabee 
revival. Baruch eomforts Jerusalem and the 
Jewish nation by the assurance of the destruction 
of their enemies, and of the return of their pro- 
sperity as a united people ‘gathered together by 
the word of the Holy One’ (47%). There is no 
Mediator known to Barnch as aceomphshing all 
this. Many of the Fathers pointed to another 
pees (3°) as a propheey of the Incarnation ; 
mt the words ‘afterward did she (AV ‘he’) ap- 
pear upon earth, and was conversant with men’ 
are more properly regarded as a personification of 
Wisdom. Tobit’s point of view is somewhat dif- 


ferent. He predicts the same happiness for, Israel, 


and a return to Jerusalem, there to re-establish 
with great pomp the worship of the Lord (rod. 
but he speaks of no vengeance to be wreaked on 
their enemies, over whom they are rather to ob- 
tain a glorious triumph in the shape of their con- 
version to Judaism (43° "+ 15) Ben Sira knows 
no more of a personal Messiah than either Baruch 
or Tobit. The idea of a glorions future is present 
to his mind, although he expresses himself on the 
subject with great sobriety. We recalls the pro- 
mises imade by God to Abraham and to David 
(44°! 45° 47"), and looks for the return of the 
seattered Jews, for the punishment of their op- 
pressors (36%), and for the breaking of ‘the 
seeptres of the unrighteous’ (35'%). In spite of a 
dim Messianie expectation in 44-50 that is in no 


| special way connected with an individna] Messiah, 


his rea] interest is in the perpetuity of the [srael]- 
itish people. ‘The days of Israel,’ he says, ‘are 
innumerable’ (37), and ‘their glory shall net be 
blotted out’ (4#%). The only other passage we 
need refer to is one which is generally thought to 
be of later origin on aeconnt of the great contrast 


| it bears to the prevailing doctrine of the book, viz. 
purifying the nation by diseipline, He wonld bestow | 


48. This passage, which reealls the elosing lines 
of the propheey of Malachi, speaks of Elijah re- 
tnrning at the inanguratien of the Messianic king- 
dom, and that in sueh a way as to seein to imply 
that the author had hopes of living to see it all. 
But the Gr. text is obseure, and it is eertainly not 
safe to eonc]nde that he speaks of a future life. 

‘From the little and in part donbtfn] evidence 
that remains to us, it would seem that in the 
period between the Captivity and the rise of the 
Maccabees the Messianie hope resolved itself into 
vague antieipations of a glorious and happy future, 
in which the presenee of God would be more mani- 
fest, bnt of which a Messiah would form no essen- 
tial feature’ (Drummond, Jewish Messiah, p. 199). 
This is exaetly the position of those modern Jews 
who say the Messiah is not a person, but an 
epoch, 

In 1 Mae. three passages have been singled out 
for discussion in this eonnexion :—(1) ‘ David for 
being merciful inherited the throne of a kingdom 
for ever and ever’ (257). These words are put into 
the lips of Mattathias, and it is possible that the 
writer, without ascribing this expeetation to the 
priest of Modin, contemplated the restoration of 
the Davidie kingdom throngh the appearance of 
the Messiah. (2) ‘They pulled down the (dese- 
erated) altar, and laid up the stones in the moun- 
tain of the honse in a convenient place, until there 
should come a prophet to give an answer concern- 
ing them’ (4%). There is here certainly no specitie 
reference to the Messiah. (3) ‘The Jews and 
priests were well pleased that Simon shonld be 
their leader and Ingh priest for ever, until there 
should arise a faithful prophet?’ (14%). Although 
the absence of the article makes it difficult to 
identify the ‘prophet’ in question with the Mes- 
siah, ‘the allusion may still fairly be regarded as 
Messianic in the general sense that the expected 
‘faithful prophet” first appeared in’ Christ’ 
(Camb, Bible, ad doe.). In 2 Mae. there is only 
one passage of Messianie import—‘In God have 
we hope, that he will quickly have mercy upon us, 
and gather us together out of all the earth into 
the holy place’ (2'*). The use of ‘quickly’ seems 
to imply the expectation of the near approach 
of the Messianie kingdom. There is nothing 
in Judith beyond the mention of ‘the Day of 
Judgment,’ when the Lord Almighty will take 
vengeance on the enemies of Israel (161). 

In the Alexandrian Wisdom of Solomon likewise 
we meet with little that ean claim to be directly 
Messianic. We have the same belief expressed as 
to the punishment_of the enemies ot God's people, 
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and the elevation of the latter to a position of | souttication of Israel, as the four animats are 
the personification of the four empires; but the 


supremaey, but all in very general terms (37 5). 
There is just one passage-2!+—which has been 
often reckoned to es Messianic. It deseribes the 
sutlering of the righteous at the hands of the 
ungodly, here and there in such language as 
makes it very natural to interpret it of the Mes- 
sinh. Most probably, however, it is [sracl as a 
nation that is spoken of here; and many of the 
expressions are to be applied rather to the present 
than to the future, " 16" and other passages 
Israel is called 6 dixacos. Besides, some of the 
things snid scarcely admit of Messianic applica- 
tion, e.g. ‘Let us lie in wait for the righteous man,’ 
‘He is gricvous unto us even to behold,’ ‘We 


were accounted of him as base metal.’ These 
expressions al) point to national enmities. More- 
over, the next chapter proceeds to speak of the 


rizhteous in the avereeate. It is ineonreivable 
that, had the hope of a Messiah been clear to his 
own mind, this writer would not have bronght it 
forward in an unmistakable way in his references 
to the glorions kingdom awaiting the godly (5'*). 
At the same time it may be coneeded to Ewald 
that ‘this work should, . 2. in consideration of 
its central idea and ultimate purpose, be reckoned 
among the Messianic productions’ (Zfist. ve p. 
451). 

With the exeeption of the material supplied by 
2 (4) Esdras, which is dealt with below, this sums 
up what the Apocrypha contain with regard to 
the doctrine of the Messiah; and certainly it is 
impossible to claim at pee in the way of de- 
velopment here, ladeed, ‘in the post. Exilian time 
the linitation of Messianie apprehension to OT 
forms becomes again much greater than with 
Jeremiah and Deutero-lsainh’? (Riehm, Wesstenic 
Prophecy, yp. 232). 

4. Transformation of Messianic hopes into A poca- 
lyptes udeas.—In the post-exilie period the ancient 
Messianic promises yradually assumed a new aspect. 
The Apocalyptic presentation of the Messiah-hope 


appears for the frst time in the Book of Daniel, | 


which seems to have formed the model of most. of 
the subsequent hterature bearing this name. 
work dates from the Maceabaan struggle against 
the tyrannical attempt of Antiochus ~Epipbanes 
(the ‘little horn’ of ch. 7) to suppress Judaism by 
force. Its aim is to revive the courage of the 
Jewish people. This it seeks to do by pointing 
them to the splendid example of religious con- 
stancy set by the heroes of a former age (1-6), and 
to the glorions destiny awaiting them in the future 
(7-12). It deals with the restoration of Israel, and 
the victorious establishment of the worship of J” 
under a Davidie prince, but with a wealth of detail 
that is new, and with a referenee of the facts to 
the history of the four great nations which in 
succession ruled the world. The kingdom of Grud 
is represented as the fifth and last: monarchy 
(246) the linal consummation of the Divine pur- 
poses to which the whole series of revolutions, 
political and religions, consecutively lead up. It 
will be preceded Ly the Abomination of Desolation 
(97 12), the cnlminating point in the career of the 
transvressors (S~), ‘This will continue for a fined 
period, and then the last and vilest of the heathen 
powers will be crushed by the special interposition 
of the Most High, who will transfer the dominion 
to Ilis saints (7). The glorious deliveranee will 
he signalized by a partial resurreetion of the dead, 
of whom some shall rise to everlasting life, and 
some to shame and everlasting contempt (12°). So 
shall be innneurated the Messinh’s kingdom, which 
shall extend to all nations and never be destroyed 
(74). Some think there is here no trace of the 
Messinh, and that the persona human forty who 
appears in the vision of Died. 


The | 
| dental character, and by the wider sweep of their 


majority of scholars ascribe to him a supernatural 
character (ef. article SOX OF MAN in vol. iv. 
p. OS3f.) Ino any case, the Messianic iden ap- 
wars here in a more preeise form than in Sirach, 
nstead of vague predictions of a prosperous 
future, there is a definite date assivned to the 
downfall of Israel's enemies, and to the assump- 
tion by the chosen people of universal dominion. 
Those who have fallen vietims to perseention will 
not be without their reward ; they will be raised 
np to share in the glories of the Messianic era. 
Subsequent Apocalyptic writers follow the Book 
of Daniel in connecting the advent of the Messiah 
with the general development of human history, 
although they differ from it and from one another 
in their mode of mapping it ont, Sometimes it is 
divided simply into the period preceding and that 
following the Messial’s coming ; sometimes inte 
three periods of 1000 years. The Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs (Levi 17 f.) speak of seven 
weeks, Enoel of ten weeks, and the Sibylline Or. 
(2!) of ten generations. Other books, however, 
represent the time of the Messiali’s advent as 
known only to God (2 Es 6"), Already in Daniel 
the eneniies of God's chosen people are supported 
by the rebel angels (10% 12!), and in the later 
literature their last and greatest enemy is repre- 
sented, not only as a pagan king but as the prince 
of demons, leading all the hosts of evil against the 
Messiah. Some cther notable developments veenr, 
such ns the preparation of the way of the Lord by 
the reappearance not only of Elijah as in Matlacha, 
but also of Moses, Isaiah, aud Jeremial; the 
dating in mystical numbers of the main events 
that usher in the Messianic era; a resurrection 
of the Just (qualifying Dn 12°; cf. dos. slat. XVUL 
iv. 3, Jf Vill i. 4); the giving of a new law tor 
the whole world (Sib, Or, 3); and the imil- 
lenninm, or reign of the Messiah on earth for 10a) 
years, These elements sutliciently distinguish the 
npoealypses from the ancient Heb. prophecies. To 
speak more generally, the former are diflerentiated 
from the latter by their almost purely transeen- 


horizon, If the essential features of the pieture 
are the saine as in the prophetic writings, the 
main interest is shifted from the present to the 
future, and the canvas is enlarged. There is 
greater precision, more fulness of detail, and bolder 
colouring. This gradual transformation of Ales- 
siame hopes intu apocalyptic beliefs was the neces- 
siry consequence of the political situation in 
Israel. As ench new crisis overtovk them, a way 
had to be found of reconciling the prophetic pro- 
niises with present misfortunes, 

But there is an element in Jewish Apocalyptic 
literature which forbids us to regard it as a mere 
extension of O'T Messianic teaching. Foreign in- 
fluence is clearly traceable ino sneh ideas as those 
of a partial resurrection, a millennial reign, ete. 
And in this instance the external impnise was not 
Greek, but) Persian.  DBetween Hellenism and 
Jewish Apocalyptic there is no affinity : the one 
conceived the golden age as ymst, the other as 
future. fn the atmosphere of Nexandrian Juda- 
ism the Messianic iio pe itm its Vitality, and resolved 
itself into httle else than a philosophy of human 
betterment from the point of view of religuon and 
morals, On the other hand, apocalyptic beliefs 
nre closely associated with Babylonia under the 
Persian rule. The seene of the Book of Dantel, 
in which they were first: propounded, 8 laid in 
Babylon, and the Pal. Apocrypha show that it 
Was mong the dews who either as returned exiles 
Ota: citizens had-intisygate relations with Baby- 
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the sacred writings of the Persians (Venediddd, 
ete.) speak of the coming of a deliverer in the last 
days, of the overthrow of the enemies of Ormazd, 
and the consequent establishment of an era of 
happiness analogous to that contemplated in the 
Messianic expectation of the Jews. The re- 
semblance extends even to sneli details as the 
idea of a tifth monarchy, the resurrection of the 
dead, the mulennial reign of the saviour, ete. 
Not that these elements were simply adopted by 
the Jews as an addition to their own Messianic 
hopes Ly way of supplementing and completing 
them. In no ease does the resemblance amount 
to identity, and on eertain points, as, ¢.g., that of 
the final restoration of the wicked, the Persian 
doctrine was distinctly rejected by the Jews. 
This again influenced their views of the resur- 
rection, which they eoneeived as partial and not 
universal. The Persian elements traceable in the 
Jewish beliefs of the period merely show that, in 
the fresh interpretation of ancient documents in- 
duced by their changing circumstances, the Jews 
were influenced by the reeollection of something 
analogous in Mazdeism. 

We havea typical specimen of Jewish Apocalyptic 
in the Boek of Enoeh. Vhllicult eritical questions 
arise with reference to this strange and interesting 
book,—questions of date, anthorship, and constitu- 
ent elements,— but it is unneeessary for our purpose 
to discuss them. (See the general and special In- 
troductions in Charles’ ed.). Two well-marked s-e- 
tions of the beok treat of the Messianic expectation, 
viz. the Sinalitudes (27-71) and the Dream Visions 
(S3-9U). The date assigned by Charles to the latter 
seetion is B.C. 166-16], or a Jittle Jater than Daniel. 
The work of a )lasidzean in full sympathy with the 
Maceabwan insurrection, it contains two visions, 
of which the first deals with the judgment of the 
Deluge, and the second gives a bird's-eye view of the 
entire eourse of human history from the Creation 
down to the establishment of the Messiah’s king- 
dom. In the first vision no attempt is made to 
explain the orizin of human sin. According to 
the representation of the writer, the judgment that 
first fell upon the wold was caused by the sin of 
the rebel angels, and not by that of man. In the 
second vision, which employs a symbolism akin to 
that of the Book of Daniel, special stress is laid 
upon the distressful condition of Israel after the 
Exile. This is ascribed to the faithlessness of the 
seventy shepherds, who wiekedly destroyed those 
whom God entrusted to their eare (SO). But in 
the midst of this oppression, from the party of the 
Hasidieans and in the person of Judas Maccabieus 
(the ‘ereat horn’ of 9v*), there will arise a deliverer 
whose sword shal] destroy their enemies. God 
Himself shall appear, and the earth shall swallow 
them up (90°). Then will ensue the judgment of 
the fallen watchers, the shepherds, and the apostate 
Jews, who will be cast into a fiery alkss (90%), 
This will be followed }y the setting up of the new 
Jerusalem, the conversion of the remanent Gentiles, 
and their submission to Israel (YuF"9-), the resurrec- 
tion of those who have sueeumbed to persecution, 
and the gathering of the dispersed of Israel] (90°). 
Finally, the Messiah (‘a white bullock’) will 


appear (0°); all the saints will be changed into | 


his likeness, and God will rejoice over them (0°). 
We have here ‘the Messiah coming forth from the 
bosom of the eommunity. He is a man only, but 
yet a glorified man, and superior to the community 
trom which he springs. Se far as he is a man only, 
he may be regarded as the prephetie Messiah as 
opposed to the Apocalyptie Messiah of the Simili- 
tudes, and yet he is not truly the prophetic Mes- 
siah ; for he has absolutely no funetion to perform, 
and he does not appear til] the world’s listory is 
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be aecounted for purely through literary reminis- 
eenee, and the houpe ot the Messiah must be res 
garded as practically dead at this period. The 
writer felt no need of such a personality so long as 
the nation had such a chief as Judas Maceabeus’ 
(Charles, Introd. p. 30 f.). 

5. The Messuanie idea in later Palestinian books, 
—The Book of Jubilees (written, according to 
Charles, B.c. 135-105). This work is distinguished 
by the spirituality of its deseription of the Messi- 
anie kingdom, althongh the person of the Messiah, 
whom the writer expects to arise from Judah, is 
alluded to only once (31%). It is neither strictly 
apocalyptic in form, nor chiefly concerned with the 
subject of the Messianie hope. Only two or three 
passaves are of importance for onr purpose. Ch. | 
xpeaks of the day when the sanctuary of God will 
be established in the midst of Isvae] for ever and 
ever. Corrected by reproof, the people will abandon 
their idolatry. After having been dispersed among 
the heathen, the penitent Israelites will be gathered 
into one, and God will come and dwell among them, 
On the setting up of the Messianic kingdom, ‘the 
heavens and theearth’ .. . ‘and al] the Juminaries 
shal] be renewed? (1%). This idea of the gradual 
transformation of nature as well as man appears 
to have been taken from Mazdeism (Soderblom, Lt 
Vie Future Cupres le Mazdéisine, p. 254). In ch. 
23 the death of Abraham at the age of 175 years 
gives oecasion for some reference to the duration 
of human life, and this again leads the writer to 
portray in glowing colours the future vicissitudes 
of Israel. By reason of sin the infant of thiee 
weeks wil] look like a eentenarian. But they will 
begin to renounce the sins of their fathers, and 
then their days will gradually lengthen to a 
thousand years, and the servants of the Lord * will 
again pursue their enemies.’ In another passaze 
universal empire is promised to kings of Jacob's 
line (315). The statement that life will be shurt 
until the day of the Great Judgment (23%) seems 
tu indieate that the writer conceives the Judgment 
as intervening at the point when after protracted 
trial a new generation penitently kisses the rod. 
This marks the rise of the Messianie era. ‘dubilees 
will pass away,’ however, before a perfectly pure 
Israel shall dwell in quiet throughout the Jand.* 

We must next take aceount of the Stmilitudes of 
Enoch (chs. 37-71), which Charles refers to B.C, 
(5-80. This work exlibits the genuine religious 
spirit of Judaisin, The Messianic doctrine in par- 
ticular finds here unique expression. Dealing with 
the old prollem, How can the temporary triumph 
of wickedness consist with the justice of God ? the 
writer finds the answer in a comprehensive review 
of the world’s history from the first beginnings of 
evi] down to the final extrieation wrought by the 
establishment of the Messianic kingdom. — His 
method is strictly apocalyptic. Men were led 
astray by the watchers, who became subject to 
Satan (545). After this sinners deny the Lord of 
spirits (38°), and the mighty oppress God's elect 
ailticen (62°), But the Son ot Man along with 
the Head of Days will appear for judgment. Pun- 
ishment wil be meted ont tu the fallen angels (54°), 
the kings and the mighty (38°), and the godless (38° 
ete.), and ‘unrighteousness will disappear as a 
shadow’ from the earth (49°). Heaven and earth 
will he transformed (45+), and the elect will Jive in 
the light of etemnal life (58°). The Elect One will 
dwell among them, and ‘with that Son of Man 
will they eat and lie down and rise up for ever and 
ever’ (624), Most frequently the Messiah is desig- 

* While Charles adinits that this is a correct statement of the 
case ‘if v.1 is correctly handed down and to be taken literally,’ 
he argues that the wiew that the Final Judgment precedes the 


Messianic kingdom is precluded by the writer's conception of 
this kingdom as ‘a gradual and progressive transformation. 


finally elosed. Aecordingly; his presence here, must | Ctythe same:writer’s note on 235°. 
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Niehteous One’ (37°), ‘the Anointed’? (48! 52%), anc 
‘the Son of Man’ (467% 48° ete.) Tis pre-exist- 
ence seems to be allirmed in 487° This is a solitary 
instance of religious speculation ou the part of this 
Apocalyptic writer ; and certainly it is rare to lind 
in a Val. work of pre-Christian date such a union of 
the Messianie idea with the Logos doctrine of Alex- 
andrian and the Wisdom doctrine of Pal. dudaism. 
It probably appealed to him, however, as ‘the tittest 
means of preserving intact the religions content of 
the Messianic idea’ (Langen, Judenthune, p. 414). 
In the Semiditedes the Messiah appears as (1) 
Prophet and teacher. Wisdoni is poured out like 
water before him (491); its seerets stream forth 
from his mouth (51%). We is the ast and highest 
embodiment of the spirit of propheey (49), and the 
revealer ot all that is hidden (46°). (2) Vindicator 
and ruler of the righteous. He has been revealed 
to the elect (62°), and will be a stat! tothe righteous 
(484), He preserves their Jot, and is the avenger 
of their life (489. They shall have the carth for 
their dwelling-place (61°); le will abide over them 
(62); and their faces will be lighted up with Joy 
(51). (3) Judge, The writer's spiritual concep 
tion of the Messianic idea comes out specially im 
connexion with the judicial function assigned to 
him. The Lord of spirits has chosen the Messiah 
as judee (49'). For this work he is fitted by reason 
of his perfect righteousness (46%), No matter by 
what death they have perished, all the righteous 
will be raised by hint to life again (51 615), and 
no evil shal) stand in his presence (49°). Te pos- 
sesses the spirit of might (49%), and rules over all 
(62°), AJL judgment is committed unto him, and 
he will sit on the throne of Ins glory (45° 607), 
The consequences of Judgment are presented in 
45°) In the transformed licaven and earth no 
jilace will be left for sinners. Azazel and all his 
associates he will Judge (554) On all men and 
angels, good as well as bad, he will pronounce 
sentence (61%), and in his presence falsehood will 
be impossible (t9* 68). While the writer thus 
boldly represents the Messiah as the supernatural 
Son of Man, clothed with the attributes of Deity 
anid separating the righteous from the wicked, it 
is notewortby that, like other pre-Christian Jewish 
authors, he knows nothing of a Second Advent. 
The Messiah is spoken of simply as the deliverer 
of the righteons, the light of the Gentiles (454), 
and the judge of the world, and his whole activity 
is connected with a single appearance, ‘This may 
help to explain the fact that to the later Judaism, 
and even to the first Christian diseiples, a sutlering 
Messiah seemed a contradiction in terms. Rather, 
it was thoueht, must the Messiah on bis coming 
‘abide for ever’ (Jn 12%), in keeping with the 
view already presented in Enoch of bis single and 
continual presence upon earth. 

That the Messianic expectation grew stronger 
as the ent of the -ewish State drew near is evi- 
denced by the Vsaluis of Solemon, a collection of 
YS psalins breathing the spirit of OT poetry, and 
dating from the early years of the Roman supre- 
macy in Palestine (nhc. 70-40). Of these poems, 
Which are of Phaiisaie authorship, only two (U7 
ani IS) vive expression to such hopes. The writer 
strikingly combines the theught of tid Mimselt 
being the King of Israel (17!) with that of an 
endless Davidie monarchy (175). After reealling 
the beginnings of royalty in Israel, and bewailing 
the havoe wronght by the stranger (¥= Pompey), 
he pleads with God for their restoration under 
‘a son of David’ (17%). He then goes on to 


describe the person of the future Messianic king, 
on which he lays greater stress than Jus prede- 
¢essors (Daniel, Sirach, ete§-) ¢ Abliky anderiwill 
gather again the holy peopleover Svhon: he will | 
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reien in righteousness (177%), The heathen (17> 
31) and the ‘proud sinners,’ de. the Hasmonmwans 
(vv. 41) will be driven from the inheritance 
usurped by them. The subject nations will come 
to a purified Jerusalem to bring her wearied 
ehildren as gifts, and to see the glory of the Lord 
(17%), VWimself without sim (178), there is no 
nnrighteousness in his days, for all are saints, and 
their king is the Lord's Anointed (17%). Ordinary 
methods of warfare he will not resurt to (17%), but 
will sniite the earth with the word of bis mouth 
(17%). The period of his dominion is linited : Che 
shall not faint all his days.’ Sueh is the beanty 
of the king of Israel, and happy are they who are 
horn in his days (177 187). This bright: expeeta- 
tion of a Messiah in face of the triumph of the 
Roman arms shows that the downfall) ot the 
national dynasty was marked by a distinet revival 
of Messianic hopes. The writer contrasts the evils 
of the present with the glorious future awaiting 
Israel when they shall have returned to Giod. The 
Messianie idea is treated, however, more with 
reference to its bearing on the earthly prospects 
of the Israelitish people than is the case in Enoch, 
and it is very doubttul whether the supernatural 
at all enters into the poet’s conception of his hero. 
While there is no secularization of the Messianic 
idea, the future king is represented as David's 
suecessor upon the earthly throne (11. 1S%?%), 

At the vommeneenrent of the Christian era the 
Messianie ides in its spiritual significanes had 
faded Jareely from the popular mind. It was in 
truth the scenlarization of this idea that led to 
the crucifixion of Jesus. A) Messiah of another 
sort was wanted. This feeling found its strongest 
manifestation in the fanaticism of the Zealots, 
who, on the principle that God had already (under 
the Maccabees) delivered Israel from the yoke of a 
great heathen empire, continually fomented rebel: 
lion against the power of Nome. At the opposite 
pole from this was the exclusively gta a concep- 
tion of Messianie propheey whieh had hecome the 
specialty of apocalyptic authors. Both of these 
clernitaike originally entered into the Messianic 
idea, but gradnally they eame te be sharply dis- 
tinguished. 

In the Assumption of Moses, written according 
to Charles a.p. 7-30, but doubtless embodying 
views current defere its coniposition, the -lewish 
lawgiver recounts to Joshua the future history ot 
the nation down to Messianic times. The work is 
apocalyptic, and gives expression to the Messianic 
idea on its pmrely religious side. There is no 
mention of any victory over the heathen. The 
writer abandons the hope of an earthly Messiah,” 
and some would even detect hostility te this haope 


lin the statement that ‘the Eternal (ied aloe . 


will appear to punish the trentiles” (1), In the 
beantitul passave forming eh. 10 there is nothing 
beyond an ardent expectation Chat J” will mannfest 
Himself for the ponishment of their enemies ani 
the salvation of the chosen people. The theo: 
cratic kingdom, whieh will be preceded hy a day 
of repentance (1%), will extend to ‘the whole crea- 
tion’ (1). The dominion of the devil shall have 
nyoend, and Israel's enemies Shall be punished 
by the hands of the angel (Michael, 10-*. God 
will also exalt: Israel te heaven (10%, whence they 
shall joyfully behold their enemies in Ge(hennae). 

The trend of Jewish Messianie expectation just 
before and after the destruction af ferusalem by 
the Romans is exhibited in) the Apocalypses of 
Barneh and 2 (4) Esdras. These two writings 


* Wilgenfeld’s itentifieation of ‘Taxo' (91) with the Mess.ah is 
purely wrbiteary. Ot. Vol. iii, pp. $40" 
Poduwonling to the eoujcetuce of Charles, who tore go (mae 


for Fafay FAD 4G ere, ($4) thus certaiuly pets & better 
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liave so many affinities that some have regarded 
them as from the same hand; but, aecording to 
the miost recent seholarship as represented by 
Nalasch and Charles, they are eomposite works 
detived from several authors. Baruch reflects thie 
Judaism of the latter half of the Ist cent. A.D. 
The Messianic portions, which present an opti- 
mistic view of the earthly prospects of Israel, seem 
to have been written prior to A.D. 70. ‘They are 
three in number—(}} 27-30!. The eoming tribula- 
tion, which will fall into twelve periods, will ex- 
tend to the whole earth, and the enemies of Israel 
will be destroyed. After that the Messiah will 
appear, and the surviving ‘remnant’ will feed not 
only on the flesh of animals and the fruits of the 
earth, but on manna from the skies. It will be 
atime of plenty, of marvels, and of joy. At the 
end of his reign the Messiah ‘ will return in glory’ 
to heaven. (2) 36-40. Four successive world- 
empires antagonistie to Zion will rise and perish. 
When the last and most terrible of these (Rome) 
ix yipe for destruction, then will be revealed ‘the 
principate of my Messiah, which is like the 
tountains and the vine, and when it is revealed 
it will root out the multitnde of bis host.’ The 
Jast surviving leader (?= Pompey) will be put to 
death by ‘my Messiah,’ whose reign will eudnre 
for ever, until the world of corruption is at an 
end. Here the Messiah plays a more active part 
than in the former section, the protection of Israel 
and the overthrow of their enemies being repre- 
sented as his sole work. (3) 53-74. In this seetion, 
which magnifies the Law while expressing the 
popular Messianie expectation, the writer divides 
the history of the world into twelve periods of evil 
(black waters) and good (bright waters) alternately, 
followed by a period of woves (the last and blackest 
waters). To these suceeeds the Messiah's kingdom 
(the bright Hghtning). Jle will judge the nations, 
sparing those who have not trodden down the seed 
of Jacob, bnt slaying the enemies of Israel. He 
will then continue to sit on the throne of his 
kingdom, and al) tribulation will vanish before 
the universal joy. 

The representation of 2 (4) Esdras (written, 
aceording to Sehirer, in the reign of Domitian, 
A.D. 81-96), while of the same spiritual type, is 
marked by some striking peewliarities of its own. 
Among the Jews hitherto the thought of a gloritied 
Messiah had been universally prevalent, but pseudo- 
Ezra speaks of him as dying after an aetivity of 400 
years, and says nothing of his resurrection. After 
the death of Christ, the world, he says, shall re- 
lapse into primeval silence for seven days, ‘so that 
no man shall remain.” Then the new world shal! 
be ushered in, the earth shall restore its dead, 
and the Most High shall be revealed upon the seat 
of judgment (7%"). In contrast to the view pre- 
sented in the Assumption of Moses, this writer 
not only sharply distinguishes the Messiah from 
J” Winselt, but also gives a figurative delineation 
of }its person. Ile is deseribed as a lion rising up 
out of the wood and rebuking the eagle (7.c. im- 
dare Rome) for her unrichteonsness. * While he 
mus been kept by the Most High unte the end in 
order to condemn the Romans, the rest of the 
Jewish people shall live happily under his sway 
until the Day of Judgment (12%!*), Again he is 
pictured as a man eoming up from the midst of 
the sea, and flying with the elonds of heaven (13%). 
Planting himself upon a great mountain (the 
emblem of Zion), he eneounters a mighty host who 
have gathered themselves against him from the 
four winds of heaven, and destroys them by the 
flaming breath of his lips. Coming down from the 
monntain, he then calls to him another and ‘ peace- 
able” multitude (the ten tribes). These figures, it 
is explained, are used ofthis, myyson, (13°45 andj 


° 


ot 


| 
| the clouds of heaven. 


|althongh it is not easy to deduee from them a 


very eoncrete doctrine of the Messiali’s person, 


one or two pomts are sufheient)y clear. The writer 
dissociates himself from the view eurrent in the 


Judaism of his time: aeeording to hin, the Mes- 
siah is in no sense an earthly king. At the same 
time it is plain, from the representation he gives 
of him as dying, that he does net conceive lim as 
possessing essential Deity. Neither is he depicted 
as an ordinary man: he eomes up out of the sea, 
‘as it were the likeness of a man.’ and flies with 
As fire melts wax, suv his 
voice burns those that hear it (13%). It would 
therefore seem that in this apoealypse the Messiah 
is coneeived as a ereated being of a quite pecnliar 
kind, who appears as a man among men for tlie 
destruetion ot Jehovah's enemies and the restora- 
tion of Jlis people, although not as an earthly 
potentate. The Most High has reserved him for 
long (13), until the moment appointed for his 
coming. ‘No man upon earth can see my son, 
or those that be with lum, but in the time of his 
day’ (13°) Then he shall be revealed (77%), and 
his appearanee will herald that revolution which 
shall destroy the power of Rome and bring together 
the seattered tribes of Israel. 

It is clear from the Shemonel ‘Esreh—the chief 
prayer whieh it was the duty of every Israelite to 
repeat thrice daily, and which, although it attained 
its final form only after A.D. 70, must be considered 
muel more ancient as to its gronndwork—that the 
hopes expressed in these apoealypses were eherished 
by the nation as a whole, Prayer is offered for the 
vathering of the dispersed, the rebuilding of Jeru- 
salem, the revival of the Davidic kingdom, and the 
restoration of the sacrificial serviee. 

6. Lhe Messiunie expectation in Hellenistie 
Judaism. —Tf in Palestine the hope associated 
with the advent of the ideal Davidic king had not 
altogether waned in presenee of the political and 
religious liberty enjoyed under the YWasmonean 
dynasty, the people were at least eontent to wait 
for the rise of a new prophet (1 Mae 14). Bue 
in Egypt, where they were still under Gentile 
dominion, the Jews seem to have cherished more 
warmly the hope of a Messianic deliverance. Thus 
about B.c. 140 the oldest Jewish portions of the 
Sibylline Oracles prediet the approach from the 
East of a God-sent king, who will take vengeance 
on his adversaries, and make war to cease throngh- 
out the earth. Heathen opposition to the teaiple 
will collapse under the stroke of the Immortal, 
whose children will live in peaee and quietness 
under the protection of His hand. At sight of 
this the Gentiles shal] accept God's law, and bring 
gifts to the temple. So shall be imangurated the 
reign of peaee. (od will set up an eternal king- 
dom over all mankind, with Jerusalem as_ its 
central seat, and under the just sway and judicial 
contro! of the prophets (3°27). Although the 
Messiah is not named, and although the main 
stress of the propheey is Jaid on the triumph of the 
Law, the introduction of the ligure of the Messianic 
king into the writer's delineation of the future is 
nevertheless very significant in view of the abstract 
spiritualism aflected by Alexandrian Judaism gene- 
rally, and already traceable in the LXAX. No less 
remarkable is it that even a speculative moralist 
like Philo, in his delineation of the happiness in 
store for the righteous, should avail himself of the 
image of the Messianie king. Aeceording to this 
writer, all adherents of the Law will be liberated 
‘at a given sign on one day.’ Led by a Divine 
appearanee, visible only to the delivered, they will 
rebnild the rnined cities, and the desert will be 
fertilized (de Ewseer. 8-9). On their deliverance 
the dis) ersed Israelites will stream togetoer to a 
certain, place sthe=indetiniteness here is probably 
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dne toa spiritualizing in Philo’s 
of the prophets. ‘The coming era will be signal- 
ized by the tameness of wild bensts (de Preis 
et Penis, 51); by the saints’ bloodless victory 
in battle (Then, says the prophecy (Nu 24’, LXN), 
aman who goes to battle and makes war shall co 
forth and subdue great and populous nations, God 
Himself sending help to Vis saints’ (4. 16)); by 


the blessing of physical health and strength (17- | 


IS); nnd by that of wealth und prosperity (20). 
Athongh there is here no express mention of a 
ersonal Messiah, the latter is nevertheless clearly 
Indicated in the warrior who subdues great nations. 
The use-of such language, alien as it is to Philos 
general point of view, is a proof of the prevalence 
of the Messianic idea in his time. It is more after 
his manner to lay stress upon the liberating power 
of virtue, and this he contrives todo, without, haw- 
ever, altogether excluding the aetivity of the Lagos 
as a fnadamental factor in the future salvation. 
The Hellenistic sympathies of Josephus are ap- 
parent in his treatment of the Messianic idea. Te 
studiously ignores it. Only in two passages of his 
writings does it find the faintest expression. Tn 
recording Daniel's interpretation of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s dream he declines to explain the meaning 
of the stone which was cut ont of the mountain 
and destroyed the image (ln 2”), on the ground 
that as a historian he is net converned. with thie 
future (<faf. X. x. 4). Again, in remarking npon 
the fullilment of several of Balaam’s predictions, 
he takes no account of the Messianic prophecy in 
Nu 2d!" int merely adds; * One may casily cuess 
that the rest will have their completion in due 
time’ (lné. iv. vi. 5). No further evidence is 
required to show that in his presentation of Jewish 
lustory the Messianic oan of the OT are 
deliberately ignored, When he says of Jesus, 
‘This is the Christ’ (tat. xvii. in. 3), all he 
means to convey is that We was popularly re- 
garded as the Jewish Messiah. Certainly, the 
words do not eontain the confession of lis own 
faith. ‘That he had personally abandoned (if in- 
deed hhe ever understood) the Messianie hope is 
clear from Jus declaration to his fellow-eountrymen 
at the sieve of Jerusalem that Rome was invineible, 
and that God had now given the dominion to Italy 
(LF v. ix, 3), as well as from his inmpudent: trins- 
ferenee of it to the rule of Vespasian (22.7 Vi. v. 4). 
After the Exile the doctrine of Qhe Messianic 
expectation appears to have’ assumed two very 
_ditlerent fornis—one in Palestine, and the other 
in Bgypt. The increased clearness of the pro- 
pices doctrine lad been accompanied tn Palestine 
ry an inerensed departure from the true under- 
standing of the seriptural position, In the pre- 
vailing popular coneeption the religious character 
of the Messiah was overlooked, Men either thonelt 
of him as a temporal prince, or lost sight of the 
personal element altogether in their anticipation 
of a temporal kingdom. ‘The theocratic views of 
the people made it impossille fur them to separate 
the thonght of the Messiah from that of a victori- 
ous earthly king, and cansed them to eling to the 
politieal idea till it was finally extinguished in the 
ashes of the Maly City. * In Egypt the doctrine 
had aditferent history. If the notion of 1 Messianic 
ruler did not cease to ho popularly contemplated, no 
place at all was given to a visible Messith in the 
dewish- Alexandrian philosophy. Where Philo 
does introdnee the figure of the Messianie king, 
this is done purely as a concession to the popular 
sentiment, and not beeanuse it falls in with his 
ethieal view. ‘The coneeption of the Alexandrian 
philosaphers was wholly ideal, and exchisive of 
personal Messianic activity. The Law and wis: 


* See the anthor’s From the Lxidny to the 
Handbook Series), p. 17%. Viait 
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No other 
view would square with their philosophical system, 
which did not favonr dhe concrete and visible side 
of things. ‘This was the opposite extreme af the 
development in’ Palestine, and it is not uaprobable 
that what yet remained of trae Messinute hope in 
the Intter country was dne to the tenacity with 
which their brethren in Exypt cling to the mys- 
tieal coneeption of the Messianie deliverance, 

7. Peentiavitios of the later Messimue hops 
From the situation as broadly retlected in) Mules- 
tine nnd in Exypt it is clear that the hepe of a 
bricht future, which formed an integral part of the 
religious conseiousness of Israel, assumed various 
aspects in diferent minds and at diflerent periods 
of the national development. Particularly note- 
worthy are some well-marked points of contrast 
between the older and the later Messianie hope. 
These have heen well stated by Scharer (///2 10 
i. p. 129th), whom we here follow. «(1) Upon thre 
whole, the former contemplated nothing more thin 
the advent of better times, when a purified nation 
under a wise and just Davidie king shonld occupy 
a place of power and inthhence, and enjoy all the 
hlessings of peaee and prosperity. (2) While the 
former was almost entirely national, the latter 
growingly assumed an individual character. very 
uous dew would share in the glory of the future 
a and, for this end the righteous dead 
would he raised to life again. (3) ‘The tormer did 
not go beyond the cirele of earthly circumstances, 
whereas the latter conceives the future salvation 
as transcending the sphere of the present. (4) 
In later times, and in the hands of the scribes, 
the Messianie hope assumed a more scholastie 
form than in the earlier prophetic days. ‘Phe 
poetic image was stiffened into dogma’ in a way 
not possille so long as the Messianic expectation 
was a living reality. While this characterization 
is broadly true, it is to he remembered that ‘even 
in Jater times the old hope of a glorious tnture for 
the nation maintained the supremacy. This torus, 
even in the later view of the future, the determin: 
ing vround-plan of the pieture. And just as upon 
this foundation the characteristic peculiarities of 
the Jater view have stronger or wenker influence, 
and produee this or that alteration, is the old 
image now more now Jess, now In one way now 
in nnother, specially modified and supplemented” 
da iii. p. 195). 

S. Question as to the rvetrogression af the Mes. 
sienic idea daring thepost-Prophetic period. Was 
there a break in the development of this doctrine * 
Did the distinctively Messianic hope disappear 
with the cessation of prophecy, to be revived only 
with the advent of Christianity’ It would he 
wrong to suppose that it ever became absolutely 
extinct. In order to this the Prophetic looks of 
the OT must have perished, and the syimagornes 
must have been closed. Neither of these Chings 
had happened. Even in the darkest days there 
yet remained some earnest souls whe clung to the 
old faith and tried to revive it. Tt is, however, 
undeniable that the expectation of a personal 
Messiah went erently down after the Prophets 
were silent. ‘The hope of a bright: future for 
Israel never wavered, yet there was a very strong 
disposition no longer to associate it with the 
riising of an ideal Davidie king to the Unrone. 
For many, the Prophetic pieture of sueh a king 
had lost its first attractiveness, “They had waited 
for him long enough, and he had not appeared, 
Thus amon the great mass of the dewish people 
there was no living faith ina personal Messerh at 
the time when the Apocrypha were composed. 
What was the reason of this retroeression * Se 
faraswe can jJudee, itiwas due to two conscdera- 
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hope. Tt was in looks—that was al]. They took 
for granted that there wonld be no great realiza- 
tion of it in their time, and looked upon the living 
realities of Divine grace as confined to the past 
and the future. Such want of heart manifested 
in regard to this great centra) doctrine was neces- 
sarily a crushing blow to the national devclop- 
ment. (2) Their hope was a political hope. The 
transient glory of the Maccabwan period gave a 
measure of religions life, but any further celiver- 
ance that was longed for was rather alone the 
same lines. ‘The speedy triumph of the Mac- 
cabees satisfied for a time the aspirations of the 
people ; and a longer period of sutiering and dis- 
appointment was needed to develop the hope of a 
Messiah into a passion among the masses of the 
nation, and into a doctrine in the sehools of the 
learned’ (Drummond, Jewish Messiah, p. 269). 
The hopes centred on the IJasmonzean prinees 
were cradually seen to be delusive, and in the 
strngele for supremacy between a_secnilarized 
hicrarchy and the Pharisees or party of the Law 
the people took the side of the latter. Turning 
from all human kingship, they looked for deliver- 
ance to the king whom J” Himself would raise up 
from Dayid’s line. That in the time of Christ this 
hope was generally prevalent is maniiest from the 
Gospels. It had been abundantly proved that the 
kingdom of God could not perfect itself uncer the 
restrictions of an earthly State. Bnt that stone 
which the builders rejected was soon to become 
the head of the corner in the propbetic building; 
and in the person and work of Jesus as Messiah 
the true spiritual idea of the Divine kingdom was 
to arise and prevail. 

vi. ESCHATOLOGY. —In the OT, eschaioicgical 
doctrine appears in a very undeveloped form, and, 
thongh it cannot be said to occupy a large place in 
the Apoerypha either, there 1s yct enough in these 
post-canonical books to show that in the period 
after the Exile there was a much clearer appre- 
hension of a future life than there had been in 
the earlier stages of the nation's history. It is, 
however, in the Apocalyptic literature of the 
two centuries preceding the Christian era that the 
most marked development in eschatology is met 
with. In these works the inherent importance of 
the snbject, connected as it was with the Mes- 
sianic hope, combined with the Jewish fondness 
for elaborate and fantastic presentation of truth 
to give it a foremost place. 

1. The OT position.—By many scholars (Stade, 
Schwally, Charles) the eschatological ideas of the 
early Hebrews are traced to the ancestor worship 
of Semitic heathenism. However this may be, it 
is certain that in the Mosaic legislation the out- 
look is confined to the present sphere of existenee : 
virtue is rewarded, and vice punished, during this 
life. Both in pre- Mosaic and in Mosaic times, 
however, the view that death does not end the 
conscious life of all had taken posscssion of the 
popular mind. It comes out in connexion with 
the translations of Enoch (Gn 5**) and Elijah 
(2K 24), although immortality is here conceived 
as a possibility only for soul and body together, 
previous to death, and not after it. The thonght 
of Jchovah’s power restoring the dead throngh 
human instrumentality (1 K 17, 2K 4°), which 
is of Jater occurrence, also implies the thought of 
a future life. According to the Heb. conception, 
death does not mean absoluteextinction. Although 
the dead jerson does not in any real sense live, he 
still snbsists. He descends into Sheol, a dreary 
region of darkness (Job 1071), aland of silence and 
forgetfulness (Ps $4!" 1157), the honse appointed 
for all living (Job 30%). In this shadowy exist- 
ence, the dreamy counterpart of Ins past hic, he 
has: no fellowship with the living, whether men or 
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God (Ps 6°, Is 38). He has nothing to fear, and 
nothing to hope for. Into this eonception of Sheol 
no‘moral element enters; there is no distinction 
made between good and bad. Personal identity, 
however, is not lost, and the kingdom of the dead 
retlects the family and other distinctions of the 
upper world, Thus men are gathered into tribes 
(Gn 25° ete.), and kings sit upon thrones (Is 
14%), 
Although they did not aetually fornmilate either 
the doctrine of immortality or that of the resur- 
rection, the Prophets by their ethical tendency 
prepared the way for a more spiritual develop- 
ment. Their insisience upon the fact that Usrael’s 
relation to J’ is morally conditioned, was fitted to 
awaken the consciousness of a new life through 
fellowship with God. The conception of a life of 
Llessedness beyond the grave was the necessary 
corollary of the:law of individual retribntion as 
roclaimed by Jeremiah (31°) and developed by 
zekie] (184). That this law as thns stated cansed 
much perplexity to the aftlicted righteous is evi- 
dent from Job and Ecclesiastes as well as from 
several of the Psalms, And, although the doc- 
trine of a blessed future life in which the wrongs of 
the present wil] be righted is nowhere definite 7 
taught in these books, they contain passages in 
which it certainly seems to be implied (Job 141% 
19-**, Ps 49. 73). 1f in Job the immortality of the 
individual is no more than a deep aspiration, in 
Ps 49 and 73 it becomes a settled spiritual con- 
viction. Early in the 3rd cent., and even perhaps 
late in the 4th, it was merged in the larger 
doctrine of the resurrection, which embraced not 
only the idea of an individual immortality, but 
also that of the Messianic kingdom. Thus for 
a time the former idea completely fell into the 
background, since to the Jew the future blessed- 
ness of his nation was more than the well-being of 
the individual. 

This eschatology of the nation is reflected in the 
Prophctical books of the OT, especially in the 
conception of the day of J”, when judgment will 
be meted out to Israel's enemies, and unmingled 
happiness to the chosen people, the judgment on 
the former being the inaugural] prelude to the 
national blessedness of the latter. We have 
here the oldest expression of a conception which 
subsequently assumed varions forms. In the 7ti 
cent., when the Jews chafed under the ernelty of 
their Assyrian oppressors, Nalium and Habak- 
kuk reasserted it with only slight modification. 
According to Amos, however (and also Hosea, 
who, while not using the expression ‘day, of 
Jehovah,’ predicts the judgment which it denotes, 
13'*"-), it is upon Israel itself that the jndgment 
will most severely fall (5%), for in His ‘oay’ J” 
will manifest Himself, not in order to the triumph 
of Israel, but for the vindication of His own 
rizhteousness. In Isaish and Mieah the judg- 
ment is represented as falling chiefly upon Judah 
and Jerusalem (Ts 1**% 29%, Mic 3)*), while in Zeph- 
aniah it is set forth for the first time as embracing 
the whole world (128), and leaving only a righteous 
remnant in Israel (3). In Jeremiah the day of 
J” is mainly, although not exclusively, directed 
against Judah (37%); but at the same time there 
is held out the hope that the national life will be 
recenerated and restored (25% 2454), and that the 
Gentiles shall be converted, and only the impeni- 
tent cestroyed (1215), ; 

The epoch of the Exile witnessed a revival of 
individualism in religion. According to Ezckicl 
and his followers, judgment means the destruction 
of the Gentiles and the purification of Isracl man 
by man in order to the establishment of the Mcs- 
sianie kingdom, which will be introduced hy the 
day of J”, In the post-enilic age the idea ot judg: 
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ment recedes before that of a nniversal Messianic 
kingdom, ‘Through Israel as the Servant of J” all 
nations shall embrace the trne religion (42% 49" 
§2'_53!*), and yield themselves to Thim of their 
own accord (ls 2° = Mic 4%). In ds 19° Egypt 
and Assyrian are placed alongside of Israel as 
shariny in her spiritual blessedness, while in 
Mal 1" we have the language of unqualified uni- 
versalism, and the neceptance by J as a pure 
ollering even of the uneonscions saerilices of the 
heathen. In contrast to this standpoint, however, 
the particularism of Ezekiel continued to have its 
advovates, and the Messianie kingdom was viewed 
as the close preserve of a rennited Israel (les 3°, 
Mic 5°, Is 9"), the Gentiles being cither exeluded 
or represented as in subjeetion to Israel. In Hag. 
(22) and Zee. (18) the day of J” is depicted as 
involving the destruction of the heathen powers, 
and the establishment of the Messianic kingdom 
as consequent on the rebuilding of the temple. 
Joel's point of view is already apocalyptic: the 
nations generally will be destroyed, and Israel 
justitied ; there is no moral sifting of Isracl as in 
older prophets. In the apocalypse of Daniel it is 
taneht that when evil has reached its height the 
end of the world will ensne. 

It needed a combination of both the individual) 
and the national aspects of the thoaght of a blessed 
future for the righteons to form the fuller doe- 
trine of the resurrection as apparently conceived 
by the end of the 4th or beginning of the 3rd cent. 
B.c. Ef we aecept Cheyne'’s view as to the date 
(ec, 334 B.C.) of the remarkable passage Is 26", and 
Charles’ interpretation of its meaning, it was then 
held that immortality would indeed be seeured to 
the righteous individual, but would consist in his 
resurrection to share in the blessedness of the 
Messianic kingdom. 

2. Post -canenical derelopment.—Rfut, although 
the doctrines of immortality and the resurrection 
were thus steadily estabhshing themselves in 
Jewish thonght, it was only very gradually that 
they won their way to general recognition among 
the people. In several of the OT Apocrypha there 
is no mention of them. Sirach limits to this hfe 
both the punishment of wickedness and the reward 
of righteousness. Even after the doctrine of the 
resurrection was being regularly taught in the 
schools ot the Pharisees, many of the Jews evi- 
dently had no clear ideas upon the subject (Tk 
9°), At the same time, in the post - canonical 
literature there is undeniably a further develop- 
ment of the eschatolovical coneeptions of the later 
prophets. The new views regarding the future 
destiny of man assumed (wo distinct forms—one in 
Palestine, the other in Egypt. To the Pal. dew the 
future life was made real only through a bodily 
resurrection ; to the Alexandrian, it was the neces- 
sary consequenee of the immortality of the soul. 

The 2nd cent. B.c. witnessed a great advance 
in eschatology. Instead of the old indetinite- 
ness of the day of J", we have the formulation of 
distinct ideas. The Book of Lnoch especially 
describes the last things and the other world in 
minute detail. 

(1) Future judqment.—A prominent feature in 
the eschatolovical development of the period is the 
strongly expressed certainty with regard to future 
retribution, in contrast tothe admitted uncertainty 
that men will in this life be rewarded according 
to their works. In the view of the apocalyptic 
Writers of this century the establishment on earth 
of the Messianic kingdom will be preeeded by 
judement and just recompense for all men living, 
and for some or all of the Israclitish dead, ns 
well as for the fallen angels. To a certain extent 


punishment has already been administered though | 


the firs: world-judgment on the angels who formed 
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unions with the daughters of men, on their 
children, and on all men living at the time of 
the Deluge (Enoch 10%). These anvels are bound 
fast in gloomy caverns noder the hills (10% 2), 
while the souls of amen are relegated to Sheol (22), 
until the tinal judgment that shall usher in the 
ragn of the Messiah. Then will judgment be 
prenouneed npon the impnre angels, the demas 
who have hitherto eseaped punishment (16%), and, 
with the exeeption of one special class of sinners 
(22%), upon all Israel. ‘Phe fact of an individual 
judgment after death is thus already tanght in 
the oldest section of the Book of Mnoch. 1 is alse 
fonnd in Jnbilees (44 5° ete.) in special connexion 
with the idea of ‘heavenly alta, on which 
‘judgment is written down for every ereature 
and tor every kind.’ We have it embodied lke- 
wise in the Apocalypse of Daruch (4). aeeording 
to which those who have rejected Goa’s law will 
first behold the rightcous invested with the splen- 
dour of angels, and ‘afterwards depart to be 
tormented.’ There is here no limitation of the 
idea tu faithless Israclites. In the contemporary 
LDook of Daniel (t.c. 168), which presents a eon- 
trast to the book of Enoch in respect that it has 
in view the future of the nation rather than that 
of the individual, Jndgment is executed by the 
saints (7"*) as a prelude to the final judgment 
at the hands of the Ahnighty (©). Although 
nothing ts said as to the judgment of anvels, 
that of the angel prinees of Persia (10"% °°) and 
Greece (10°) is implied. In Enucl 83-90 (written 
B.C. 166-161), the last judement is likewise placed 
at the inanguration of the Messianic kingdom. 
Special reference is made to the judgment wrought 
by the ‘great sword’ of Judas Maceabaus ($0), 
whose victorious campaigns against the Syrians 
were being earried on when this eu of Enoch was 
written. Ta this section of the book the thoneht 
of a general individual judgment is set forth tn 
great judicial detail. A throne is ereeted for the 
Lord of the sheep; the sealed books are opened ; 
the seven archangels are commanded to bring 
Lefore Him the evil angels (the fallen Wateliers), 
who are east into an abyss of fire; the seventy 
faithless ‘shepherds’ of Israel and the ‘blinded 
sheep’ (ze. apostate Jews) share the same fate. 
After this the Messianie kingdom is set up er 
earth ; anew Jerusalem takes the place of the old, 
and the righteons who have suflered oppression ate 
brought into it (90-4), 

During the last century B.c. there oceurred a 
radical change in Jewish eschatology. What lay 
at the root of this was the conviction that an 
eternal Messianie kingdom cannot be suitably 
manifested on the present earth. Such a view 
had obviously an important) bearing upon the 
whole field of eschatolovieal thought. It led the 
writers of this ecntury to take new ground with 
respect to the kingdom, and the place of the inal 
Judgement relatively to it. Some cut the knot by 
denying the etermty of the earthly Messianic 
kingdom (Enoch 91-104); others by postulating 
the iklea of a new heaven and a new earth (Enoch 
37-70). The latter section of the Look of Enoch 
is the only work of this century which still places 
the Final .ludegment at the inauguration of the 
Messianic kinedom. All others dating from this 
period (Enoch 91-104, Vs.-Sol., ete.), appear to 
relegate it to its close. As to the scope of the 
Judsment, the view of the former period remains 
unaltered; it extends to all men nnd angels, 
richteous and wicked. Enoch 91-14 follows 


Daniel in speaking of a preliminary judgment 
wrought through the instrumentality of the saints. 
In Ps-Sol t7. 1S the Messiah Tiumself is jaidge, 
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The Pal. dudaisin of the Ist cent. A.D. eon- 
tinued virtually to reflect the esehatologieal posi- 
tion arrived at in the preeeding century. In the 
Assumption of Moses, as well as in the Apoealypse 
of Baruch and 2 (4) Esdras (certain sections ex- 
cepted}, there is conserved the idea of a prelimi- 
nary judgment. The Final Judgement on men and 
angels is placed at the elose of the Messianic 
kingdom, or, failing the expeetation of such a 
kingdom, at the close of the age (Apoc. of Baruch), 
or on the completion of the mumber of the right- 
eons (2 (4) Esdras). 


So far as the doetrine of a Future Judgment | 


is concerned, it would therefore appear from the 
above that the Apoeryphal period witnessed very 
deeided developments. Although the OT idea of 
judement through the overthrow of existing hostile 
powers was toa some extent retained (Enocli 9086, 
Assumption of Moses 3, Apoe. of Barueh 72°, 
2 Es 134), this gradually gave way to that of a 
forensie act. The Judgement was placed for the 
most part at the end of the Messiah's reiyn instead 
of at its commencement. It tended to assume a 
erowinely personal and individnal character. The 
scope of the Judgment was also extended so as to 
inelude all, men and angels alike. Obviously, we 
have here a distinct approximation to the doctrine 
of the Judgment as given by Christ Himself. ‘Ite 
eniploys many of the terms which were current, 
wile He relieves the popular beliefsofall that was 
cross, fantastie, or trivial. 
conception thé extension and the certainty which 
it needed, The spiritual principles of Ilis teach- 


ine, and the things which it adds to the Heb. 


faith on the subjeet, make the old doetrine a new | 


one.’ * That He is Himself the Judge, that every 
man will be judved by lim ‘according to his 
works, and that His judgement is final,—these are 
the transforming clements by whieh all the de- 
licieneies of the pre-Christian eoneeption are re- 
moved, and the doctrine of a Future dudgment is 
raised to a clear and definite position in the doc- 
trinal structure of revealed religion. 

(2) Reems of the departed.—(a) Sheol.—tn Dn 
12°, aecording to the most probable reading, this 
is designated ‘the ground (land) of dust,’ and 
seems to be used in its OT sense as denoting a 
region devoid of moral distinctions. It is repre- 
sented as the final abode of all mankind save the 
hest and the worst in Israel, of whom the former 
shall rise to ‘aonian life,’ and the latter be cast 
into Gehenna. Tor these two elasses Sheol is 
only a temporary and intermediate abode. The 
writer appears to have in his mind the faithful 
and the apostates in the strngele with Antivehns 
Eypiphanes. 

Irom the detailed deseription in Enoeh it 
is manifest that during the 2nd cent. B.c. the 
coneeytion of Sheol underwent. a radieal change. 
From being a place free from moral distinctions it 
has become a place of retribution, where men are 
dealt with aecording to their deserts. Here all 
souls assemble (22°), and await the Judgment in 
their respective habitations, Of these there are 
four—two for the spirits of the righteous, (1) for 
those who have died an unmerited death, (2) for 
the rest of the righteous ; and two for the spirits 
of the wicked, (1) for those who have already heen 
punished in this life for their wiekedness, (2) for 
those who escaped punishment in the upper world. 
From three of these divisions there is a resurrec- 
tion to tinal judgment; but from the fourth, the 
abode of sinners to whom death eame as the 
punishment of their crimes, there is no resurree- 
tion. tn their case Sheol is equivalent to hell. 
Ethically, this represents a great advance upon 
the old Heb. conception, although it is of too cast- 

* Salmond, Christian Doets of Jinmortality >, p. 318. 
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iron a description to be truly ethical. The soul 
ean neither become hetter nor worse, and ‘Sheol 
thus coneeived is only a place of petrified moralities 
and suspended vraees’ (Charles, Eschatology, 187). 

Soon, however, this fanlt was to be remedied, 
for in 2 Mac 12" moral transformation in Sheol 
is eonsidered possible. dudas is said to have 
offered sacriliee for the tallen warriors, ‘for if 
he were not expecting that they that had fallen 
would rise again, it were superfluous and idle to 
pray for the dead.’ During the last eentury B.C. 
Sheol is regarded (1) as the intermediate abode of 
the dead, whence all Israelites (2 Mac 6°), and 
| possibly all without distinction (Enoch 51), rise to 
| judgment; (2) as the final abode of the wieked, 
2¢. as hell (Enoch 568, Ps-Sol 148 ete.), where 
souls are slain (Enoeh 997). In Enoch 9I-HiM 
Sheol is almost synonymous with Gebenna, and 
in Ps.-Sol. entirely so. The Stiditudes eonceive 
Sheol as the preliminary abode of those dying 
previous tu the establishinent of the Messianie 
kinedom, Subsequent to this, however, it becomes 
the tinal abode ot the wicked (63"). This view of 
Sheol was almost a necessary consequence of the 
belief that only the righteous would be raised 
from the dead. 

In the Ist eent. A.D. Sheol is represented as 
the intermediate abode of all the dead prior to 
the last judement (Apoc. Bar 23° 481°, 2 (4) Es 
4"), Accordine to Josephus, the Pharisees (anglit 
that the righteous are rewarded and the wicked 
| punished under the earth (7d x@oves, Ant. XVII 
1. 3), or in Hades (xaé’ déov, BJ MW. vill. 14), ee. in 


Sheol, The righteous rise again, and possess 
other bodies; but for the wicked there is no 
| resurrection. 3etween the righteons and the 


wicked in Sheol there was, according to the pre- 
vailing conception of the period, a great gulf tixed. 
The former inhabited ‘the treasuries’ (Apoc. Bar 
21 ete., 2 (4) Es 7) of restful bliss; the latter 
dwelt in a place of torment (Apoe. Bar 3’). 

It appears, then, that durmgy the Apoeryphal 
period the conception of Sheol was by no means a 
fixed quantity. Rather was it in a somewhat 
tluid condition, and underwent considerable varia- 
tion. It had, however, ‘eome to be regarded as a 
delinite stadia between death and judgment, 
with preliminary penalties, and, in some forms of 
thought, with moral processes. The idea of an 
intermediate state took a larger and larger place 
in Judaism, and in this matter Christian theolovy 
to a vreat extent served itself heir to dewish theo- 
logy. But all this is in the strongest possible con- 
trast to Christ’s own teaching. His words fix our 
thonehts on the present life and the hnal issues, 
... They give little or no place tu the thought of 
an intermediate state.’ * 

(b) Paraddise.—Aecording to Schrader,t the word 
‘paradise’ is of Perso-Indogermanic origin (pewt- 
dacsa, from pairi, ‘around,’ and dacze, ‘a yam- 
part’), and signifies an enclosure or ‘park.’ From 
this it came to denote a pleasure-garden generally, 
as in Neh 2%, Ee 25, and was ultimately adopted 
as the distinctive designation of the seat of the 
blessed, whether eonceived as earthly or heavenly. 
According to the conception that prevailed in 
the 2nd cent. B.C., Paradise was 1eserved for 
those who had been directly translated in the 
flesh. In other words, its gates had been opened 
only for Enoeh and Elijah. From the way in 
which it conceives Sheol as ‘the place of condem- 
nation’ (7% 22"), the Book of Jubilees, however. 
seems to imply that Paradise is the inter uate 
abode of the righteons dead nntil the Fi a dudg- 
ment. But this work also shares th point of 
view of the later 2 (4) Esdras, accord: , to which 

* Sahnond, Christian Doct. of Iminortality-, p. 345£ 
t CUT ii. p. 71, 
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Paradise ix conceived as the final abede of the 
richteons (792 8), Already in the Tst cent. tLe. 
it is viewed as ‘the garden of the righteous’ 
(Enoch 607), and the dwelling: place of ‘the elect’ 
(Enoch 608 G1"). In the Suniditudes, however, it 
ix not the eternal abode of the holy, who pass from 
it to the Messianie kingdom. 

It would appear, therefore, that no very definite 
position had been reached either with regard to 
the weouraphical situation of Paradise or with 
regard to its inhabitants. ‘This is clear from the 
varying representations of the Book of Enoch 
under both of these heads. ‘In 32" it lies in the 
Kast: in 70° between the West and North: 1m 
77° in the North. ... 
Enocl's tine in 32°, and the righteous dead are 
in the West, 22: it is the abode of the righteous 
and the elect in) Mnoch’s and Noah’s times in ti? 
6s. 3: the abode of the earliest fathers in Enoch’s 
time, 892.’ * 

In spite of the uncertainty thus attaching to 
the term ¢ Paradise’ in Jewish thought, the later 
Rabbis constructed an elaborate topography of it, 
with ‘Abraham's hesom’ as the vlite of highest 
honour. The general popular coneeption in the 
time of Christ is perhaps fairly well retlected in 
that of the Essenes, who, according to dos, (// 
HW. viii. 21), reearded Paradise as a region situated 
beyond the ocean, where there was no uncengenial 
rain or cold or heat, and where righteous souls 
were perpetually refreshed by gentle zephyrs 
blowing from the sea, The word. is very) spar- 
ingly used in NT. In the recorded sayings of our 
Lord it eceurs but once (Lk 23%), and not in such 
a way as to throw much light upon His own con- 
ception of the term. Tle employs it ina very 
general sense, and possibly as the word which 
would convey most meaning and comfort to the 
listener, 

(c) Heaven.—Ht is not until the last century B.C. 
that we tind heaven represented in Apocalyptic 
writings as the abode of the righteous subsequent 
to ‘the day of the great judgment.” ‘This view is 
first met with in Enoch 9L 14, where the righteous 
are described as the objects of angelic intercession 
(l0d!), To them will the portals of heaven be 
opened (104%); their joy will be hke that of the 
angels of heaven (104*) ; and they will yet become 
companions of the heavenly host (104°). Aceording 
to the later Apoe. of Baruch, they will he made 
like unto the angels (517°), while in the Stnaditudes 
of Enoch it is claimed that they will themselves 
hecome angels in heaven. The Book of Jubilees 
(23) and the Assumption of Muses (10*) also re- 
gard heaven as the eternal home of the righteons. 

(d) Gehenne.—¥F rom denoting the scene of idola- 
trous saerilices ‘tichenna’ (from the Hebrew o3a3= 
‘valley of Hinnom,’ Gr. Méevva) eame to signify 
the place where apostate Jews are punished in the 
sight, of the righteous (cf. Is 50°, In Dn 12° it 
becomes the final abode of all such apostates. But 
in the last century b.c. this idea took on quite a 
new complexion, tiehenna is now no longer ex- 
elusively reserved for apostate Jews, and is the 
place of punishinent for the nations generally 
(ith 167). More particularly is it intended for 
kings and the mighty (noch 48“ 53° 54°), Again, 
whereas according to the older view the torments 
of the wicked were to allord a constant spectacle 
to the righteous (Enoch 27° 90°), in the Sraede- 
tudes this spectacle, althongh still to be witnessed 
(621), is only of temporary duration, This fresh de- 
velopment is necessitated by the writer’s view with 
respect to the transformation of heaven and earth 
at the advent of the Messiah. In the new heavens 
and the new earth there was no place for trelenna, 
which accordingly disappears from the sight of the 

* Chartes’ ed., note melOiriF7eadg 
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righteous from heneeforth (62%), Still another 
modifiention of the older view of CGehenna occurs 
in Enoch 91-104, where the wieked are cast into the 
furnace of tire as incorporeal spirits (98°). Thither- 
to the pnnishment of Cehenna had been thought 
of as both bodily and spiritual, but here the former 
element is eliminated. Jn this book no distinction 
is made between Sheol and Giehenna (09! ete.) 


2 (4) Esdras contains the following statements : 


‘The Most Tigh shall be revealed upon the seat of 
judement’ (7%), and ‘the pit of torment shallappenr, 
and over against it shall be the place ot rest: and 
the furnace of hell (Gehenna) shalt be showed, aud 
over against it the paradise of delight’ (7). The 
nations that are raised from the dead will then he 
called upon to behold the contrast between the 
delicht and rest on one side, and bre and torments 
on the other (775). It was only in the later 
Rabbinism that the word was used to denote a 
temporary purgatory as well as the abode of the 
wicked after death. As employed by Christ in 
the Synoptic Gospels, ‘(rehenna’ retains its older 
meaning as ‘the final retributive scene or con- 
dition, nut any intermediate place, whether of 
penalty or of purification, between death and the 
resurrection.’ * On the momentous and diflicult 
question as to the efernity of the penal condition 
in trehenna, the student is referred to the dis- 
eussion in bk. iii. eh, vi. of the work just quoted. 

(3) The Resurrection,—The first oeeurrence in the 
OT of the idea of a resurrection is in Hos 6°, where 
the hope expressed is clearly not individual but 
national, It appears again i a national sense in 
Ezekiel’s vision of the valley of dry bones (387)4). 
Chronologieally, the next reference to this idea 
is found in the post-exilie prophecy of Is 24-27. 
Ilere there is a distinet advance upon former con- 
ceptions, Althongh the thought of a resurrection 
is still, as in Hosea and Ezekiel, limited to Israel 
(2544), its application to individuals (26"), even if 
the prophets’ words do breathe a pions hope rather 
than contain a clear-eut doetrine, is new. One 
other OT passage is of importance in this con- 
nexion, viz. In 127 ‘And many of them that 
sleepin the dusty ground (lit. the ground af dust 
?=Sheol) shall awake, some to everlasting life, 
and some to reproaches and everlasting abhor- 
rence.’ There is here taught for the first time a 
resurrection of the ezicked, as also the doctrine of 
a diversity of lot reserved for the righteous and 
the wicked in the future. In both eases the writer 
thinks of Israelites only, and does not even inchide 
all of these, Only those are in his view who have 
distinguished themselves either by their promotion 
of, or antagonism to, the Divine kingdom. 

In the subsequent development of the doctrine 
the extent of the resurrection was variously con- 
ceived. In Dn t2°6 the writer thinks of a parti 
resurrection of hoth righteous and wicked ; Enoch 
1-36 speaks of a resurreetion of all the righteous 
and some of the wicked ; the Séimuelitudes represent 
at one time that all will be raised up, good and 
bad alike (505), and at another contemplate the 
resurrection of the righteous only (61); while 
Enoch 91-104, and the later dewish literature 
generally, limit the idea of the resurrection to 
the righteous (Enoch 91 92%, 2 Mae 91%, Ps-Sol 
38 13" ete.) It is in all these cases the resurree- 
tion of Isract that is spoken of; there is as yet ne 
thoucht of a general resurrection, 

Ditlerent views were held also as to the nature 
of the resurrection itself. From 2 Maccabees 
(which as a professed epitome of the work of 
Jason of Cyrene must be taken to retlect the 
esehatological views of the century preceding that 
in whieh it appeared) it is evident that in the 2nd 
cent, Bc. the doctrine of the resurreetion of the 
IY IMC KA and, Cpl FG p. 360. 
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hody was very distinetly held. In the aecount of 
the ecrnel death of the seven brothers and their 
mother, the resurrection is represented at once as 
a resurrection to eterna) life (7% %) in fellowsbip 
with the risen righteous (7), and as a resurrection 
of the body (74). By thus uniting the doctrine of 
a resurrection with that ot immortality, 2 Mac. 
takes np a more advanced position than any other 
Apocryphal work. 

Juring the last century B.c. the mode of con- 
ceiving the resurreetion underwent a chanve in 
keeping with the altered view as to the scene of 
the Messianie kingdom. So long as the latter was 
regarded as an eternal kingdom on this earth, the 
idea of a bodily resurrection seemed qnite in place. 
But, after it became usual to think of that kingdom 
as having its only fitting manifestation in a new 
heaven and a new earth, the resurrection was con- 
ceived either as purely spiritual (Enoch )—104, 
Ps.-Sol.}, or as one in which the risen righteous 
shall be invested with garments of glory and of 
life (Enoch 62'%). The Similitudes, however, 
retlect the older view of a bodily resurrection. 

Although at the beginnine of the Christian era 
the limitation of the resurrection to the righteous 
was the aecepted view of Judaism, there were still 
different ideas held with referenee to the resnrrec- 
tion itself. According to Jos. (BJ HL. viii. 14), the 
Pharisees tanglit that ‘the sonls of good men only 
are removed into other bodies,’ z.¢. bodies of another 
nature than the present, while the Essenes believed 
in the soul's immortality, but not in a bodily resur- 
rection. In the Jewish-Alexandrian writings the 
resurrection is regarded as wholly spiritual, and as 
taking place immediately after death.’* Matter | 
being essentially evil, there can be no resurrection 
of the body. As the trne self, the son] only is 
immortal, and ean be redeemed only throngh 
Wisdom (Wis 8S). The knowledge of God's do- 
minion is the root of immortality (15%). The 
author starts from the position that ‘righteousness 
is immortal’ (1%) as God is immortal. Then 
follows the statement that ‘God created man for 
incorruption’ (2°*); in eonsequence of his Divine 
origin he bears the stamp of immortality. Death 
would have been unknown but for the envy of the 
devil (2%). Eterna] life in fellowship with God is 
therefore the portion of the righteous. To them 
death is but an apparent calamity (37). The 
‘ungodly, on the other hand, are doomed to death 
(24), and are punished for their erimes both here | 
and hereafter (3). In this book only the larger 
thonght of immortality is emphasized ; it leaves 
it to be implied that there must be a previous 
(spiritual) resurrection to Jife. The righteous 
dead, moreover, are not merely as in OT said to 
dwell in Sheol, but in immediate nearness to God 
(6). 

The same view is set forth still more explicitly 
in the writings of Philo. According to this author, 
the ledy is only the temporary and polluted 
prison-honse of the rational sou), which, as an 
emanation of Deity, is immaterial and imperish- 
able. This is essentially the Platonic doctrine ; 
althon¢h Philo, for whom (Genesis is only an alle- 
gorieal history of the soul's development, found it 
already taught in the statements that trod made 
man in lis own image (1*°) and breathed into him 
His spirit (2"), Vhilo’s view as to the essentially 
evil nature of matter precludes the possibility of a 
bodily resurreetion. He quotes approvingly the 
word-play of Heraclitus, who calls the body (cdua) 
the tomb (equa) of the soul (Leg. Alleg. i. 33). 

The doctrine of an incorporeal immortality is 
also tanght in 4 Maccabees in connexion with the 


* According to the Book of Jubilees and the Assumption of | 
Moses, which were of Pal. origin, the resurrection of the spirit 
takes place only after the FinalJudgment. ; 


famous story of the martyrdom of the seven 
brothers and their mother. It describes the 
brothers as ‘running in the way of immortality’ 
(14°); the mother as ‘again giving lirth to the 
entire number of her sons for immortality’ (16¥) ; 
and both them and her as ‘assembled together to 
the company of their fathers, having received 
again from God pure and immortal souls’ (18*). 

Another point, in regard to which no agreement 
had been arrived at when Christ came, wav the 
fone of the resurrection. According to Enoch 5f, 
it was to take place immediately before the Mes- 
sianic era; according to the Apoe. of Baruch and 
2 (4) Esdras, it was to synchronize with its close, 

The only Jewish works of the Ist cent. A.D. 
which teach the doctrine of a general resurrection 
of the entire human race are the Apoe. of Baruch 
(30°-9) and 2 (4) Esdras (7°**"). Even on this view, 
something was done to conserve the idea that the 
resurrection is a privilege pertaining to the right- 
eous. In connexion with the appearance of the 
Messiah, reference is made to ‘those that be with 
him’ (2 Es 33°) in such terms as to snggest a 
retinue of saints who-e special prerogative it is 
to ‘rise first’ (ef. 1 Th 4°) and accompany Him 
when lle assumes His earthly dominion. The 
nature of the resurrection body appears to have 
heen the suliject of frequent discussion. In Apoe. 
Bar 49°51 it is taneht that the badies of the dead 
will he raised in precisely the same form as that 
in which they were committed to the ground, so 
that they may be recognized. After their identity 
has been established, they will undergo a trans- 
formation in order to endless spiritual existence 
in glory or in torment. This supplies a link with 
St. Paul’s teaching on the resurrection in 1 Co 
)5357- | 

That the belief in a personal resurrection was 
not, however, universal dnring the Apoeryphbal 
period is shown hy the fact that certain books 
belonging to it retain the old view of Sheol (Sir 
1776 434, Bar 2!7). Indeed, from the evidence 
adduced it will be seen that during this period 
‘the belief had a varied and interesting history. 
It underwent eertain enlargements, and became 
more established. But it developed at the same 
time some doubtful elements, and remained subject 
to some uncertainty.’ * If immortality cannot be 
said to have been a dogma of the Jater Judaism, 
certainly the idea, along with that of the resnrrec- 
tion which stands or falls with it, was one gener- 
ally current aniong the Jews. Yet we know that 
it met with a vigorons opposition from the Saddu- 
eees, Who made nse of the Greek materialism to 
combat a doctrine that oecenpied so rudimentary a 
plaee in the OT. This party, however, could not 
succeed in Israel; and the hopes whieh had long 
animated those known by that name gradually 
tended to fix themselves in a clear and detinite 
doctrine, which found its completion in the teach- 
ine of Him who declared God to be the God not 
of the dead but of the living, and Himself to be 
the resurrection and the life. In these words 
Christ indicates that man’s relationship to God is 
sueh as to seenre not only his continned existence, 
but his existence in his whole being, bodily and 
spiritual. fis language, even as reported in the 
Fourth Gospel, points, moreover, not to a bare 
immortality in the Hellenic sense, but to a bodily 
resurrection (Jn 5°), It is further set forth in 
His teaching that the resurrection will be nniver- 
sal. The ex) ression ‘the resurrection of the just’ 
(Lk 144), so far from limiting the scope of the 
resurreetion, actnally suggests the very diflerent 


lot of the wicked when they shall be raised up. 


There is a ‘resurrection unto life’ and a ‘resur- 
rection unto condemnation.’ Beyond what may 


* Salmond, op. cit. p, 331. 
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be gathered from the comparison between the con- 
dition of the risen and that of ‘the angels in 
heaven’ (Mt 22%, Mk lv, Lk 20°), Christ's doctrine 
furnishes no information with reference to the 
nature of the resurrection body. 

3. Question as to the influence of Zoroastriunism 
upon Jewish eschatology.—Vhe development in 
eschatology during the Apoeryphal period was 
undoubtedly of the most pronouneed clinracter. 
IIow are we to explain it? Now is it that with 
the Messianic hope sunk so low there should have 
been not only an advance in eschatology, but an 
arrival at such fixed forms as we meet with in the 
Jewish literature of the age? A living faith in 
a personal Messiah was not always essential to 
Messianic expeetation and the behef in a Future 
dndement; and what we find in Amos and other 
OT prophets we may be prepared to see repeated. 
But the position of the apoeryphal and pseudepi- 
eraphie books is here so much clearer aad fuller 
than anything in the OT that we are constrained 

| 
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to ask, How was it reached? It can bardly have 
been the result of metaphysical speculation. Was 
it, then, simply a legitimate development upon 
doctrines potentially existing in the OT?) ‘Those 
who take this view point to the fact that the 
restoration of the ehosen nation is set forth under 
the jigure of a rising again to authority and in- 
fluence (Kzk 37). The later Jews, it is said, put 
their own construction npon sueh passages, and 
thence formulated to some extent a doctrine as to 
the way in which the righteous would come to the 
enjoyment of the Messianic kingdom. When it 
shonld le inaugurated, they would be raised up 
and have part in it. 

Many scholars, however, explain the eschato- 
logical development of the period on the theory of 
the contact of Judaism with foreign systems of | 
thought, and in particular maintain that the doc- 
trine of the resurrection was arrived at through 
the medium of Zoroastrianism, or at all events 
assumed the form it did under the stimulus of 
Persian intlnence. It can no longer be reasonably 
doubted that the resurrection formed part of the 
creed of the ancient Persians; and at any rate we 
have the express testimony of Theopompus (pre- 
served in P iiberali: ete.) that this doctrine was 
held hy the Zovoastrians at the time of Alexander 
the tireat, i¢. previous to its appearance in Daniel, 
and at least as early as Is 26% This theory is 
therefore historically possible. Burt ean it be stb- 
stantiated ? Apart from the general presumption 
that the Jews would be disposed to regard favour- 
ably the religion of Cyrus, their deliverer, stress 
is laid npon the fact that the doctrine of an in- 
dividual resurrection appears in the OT only in 
writings dating from, or subsequent to, the Vers. 
period, and is (%) lirst put forward ina book, the 
writer of which had special eonnexion with Baby- 
lonia. These considerations, however, do not prove | 
that the Jewish doctrine of the resurrection was 
derived from the religion of Zoroaster. As Nicolas 
has said, ‘Ideas do not pass ready-made and com. 
plete from one natioa to another like the frnits of 
industry Which are transported in caravans.” And, 
in fact, the Jewish and Persian behefs with regard 
to the resurrection of the body are not identical. 
Zoroastrianism knew aothing of a partial resurree- 
tien, whether of the righteous and wicked as in 
Daniel, or of the righteons only as in 2 Mae. ete., 
and, unlike Judaista, looked for the final restora- 
tion of the wicked after the resurrection. ‘The idea 
of simple borrowing is further precluded by the 
gradual formation of the Jewish doctrine, the 
development of which, in its principal stages, is 
distinctly traceable. ‘Yhis doctrine was of no 
sudden growth in Esrael. Tt had long been naseent, | 
when the persevution under Afitigolniy Pyipharies! 
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vave it life and vigour as the grand sust Mining 
hope of those who did battle for God's law. “Pltr 
Was a great turning-point in Judaism, and cave 
tuit, as regards religions beliefs, modes of thouglit, 
and ethical practice, a character which has been 
stamped on all its subsequent history.  Seribes 
and people were united by a common patriotism. 
The religious conscience was awakened; men 
looked eagerly for the promised Deli. erer, and in 
the assurance of Tis coming fonnd a new life, 
Those who shed their blood to prepare the advent 
of His kingdom would be raised up toe share in its 
bliss, Phe resurrection of the dead was thus the 
neeessary complement of the Messinnic hope, and 
in its earlier form was set torth as the first act of 
the vietorious Messiah, and as the privilege of dews 
only. This is the genuinely Jewish form of the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body, and had 
a distinet place in an order of ideas called forth 
by the crisis which overtook the Jewish mation in 
the second quarter of the 2nd cent. bec. Tt did 
not owe its existence to foreign inthuence, but was 
the result of internal development. 

Bunt there may be stimulus without transference, 
and this appears te be what really happened in the 
ease before us. The foreign influence was not such 
as to supply or even fundamentally to aflect the 
doctrine itself; at most it belped to deteriuine the 
form of its development. Naturally, therefore, it 
does not seem to connt for much in any single 
massive in which it can be traced; yet the cumn- 
nee eflect of its presence in frequent instances is 
not to be denied. For an interesting enumeration 
of passages from the OT and post-canonical litera- 
ture giving evidence of Parsi influence on Jewish 
eschatology, see par. 7 of the article ZOnOASTRI- 
ANISM in vol, iv. Amony other (and more douht- 
ful) examples the following perhaps inay be safely 
allowed. Ts 246 speaks of an intermediate place 
of punishment for evil powers, where they are tin: 
prisoned prior to their final judgment. — Even 
Charles, who thiaks that the influence of Zorons- 
trianism on Jewish eschatology was but slight, 
admits that the ideas here expressed ‘appear as a 
foreiyn element in the OT, and may be derived 
from the Mazdean religiou.’*® Cf. in this con- 
nexion Jude*®, Enoch si} 216 The new heaven 
and new earth of Is 65!" 667, to be ushered in alter 
the Last Judement and overthrow of evil, cor- 
responds to the Vers. doctrine of ‘renewal’ after 
the world’s purification by ‘the ordeal of molten 
metal’ The latter may also have suggested the 
fienre used in Mal 37.44. In Ps 17% 49" there is 
prolably a retlexion of the Pers. eonception of the 
dawn asx a daily emblem of the resurrection, In 
the Inter Apocalyptic literature also traces of 
Parsism oceur. In Enoch (45*%) reference is nade 
to the transformed heaven and earth; and its 
location of the mountaia of God's throne in the 
south (1S*), taken alone with the placing of a 
hell in the verth (Secrets of Enoch, 11, reenth an- 
other characteristic of Parsi literature ‘Through 
the medium of cavlier Jewish apocalyptic, many 
Persinn ideas found their way also into the Apoca- 
lypae, e.g. the binding of the old serpent, Satan's 
futile attack upon heaven, the imillenninm, ete. 
In the peculiar and epoch-making cirenmst:aces 
ot their nation the Jews assimilated certain foreign 
vlements, and gratted them upon the data supplied 
by their own sacred) books — so modifying them, 
however, as to make them fit into and complete 
their own doctrinal system, with a view to the 
fuller expression of their own spiritual needs. 
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A. In the Jewish Apocrypha and pre-Christian Jewish 
writines : (a2) In Palestine ; (b) in Alexandria. 
B. Inthe NT. 
i. In the Advent and Incarnation. 
(1) Testimony of the Holy Spirit and the return of 
Prophecy. 
(2) Birth of Jesus Christ. 
(3) Baptism of Jesus. 
(4) The Hloly Spirit given to Jesus for ministry, 
(5) Teinptation and Transfiguration of Jesus. 
(6) Outline of NT doctrine of the Trinity. 
ii. Teaching of Jesus. 
(1) In Synoptics. 
(2) In the Fourth Gospel. 
(3) The Apostolic Commission and Baptism. 
iii. Apostolic Teaching. 
(1) Among Jewish Christians—Acts, Hebrews, and 
Catholic Epistles. 
(2) Teaching of St. Paul. 
(3) Teaching of St. John. 
iv. Trinity involved in the Life of the Apostolic Church. 
(1) Equipment of the Apostles. 
(2) Establishment of the Church, 
(3) Work of Missions. 
(4) Test of Doctrine. 
(5) Christian Worship. 
Literature. 

A, IN JEWISH APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPT- 
GRAPHA.—Jewish theology in the period between 
the OT and Christ made some progress towards a 
Trinitarian view of God. It was marked (1) by a 
monistie and transcendent coneeption of God, 
which put Him far away from man, and avoided 
all anthropomorphisms about Him (ef. Weber, 
Altisynag. Theologie, 144f.). On the other hand, 
the Law was Jargely put in place of the immanent 
J’, and God inade a student of the Law; that is, 
au Judaizing of J” took place, which ended in the 
dnalism of a transcendent God and a Rabbi sehoo)- 
master God, (2) This remoteness of (rod led men 
to seek after mediators between the far-otf One, 
whose very name was a mystery (Enoch 69144; 
Weber, 144), and the earth. Angels and other 


beings were made prominent; but espeeially the | 


Messiah was felt after. In Palestine the mediat- 
ing ‘ Word’ of the prophets, the xv2"2, was taught 
(ef. Weber, p. 174); while in Alexandria Philo 
elaborated his doctrine of the Divine Adyos, whom 
he identified with ‘the Angel’ and all Divine 
manifestations in OT (ef. Siegfried, Philo, p. 219f.; 
Drummond, Philo, ii, 239f.). This ‘Word’ was 
regarded sometimes as Divine thought or revela- 
tion or action. Again, it was presented as a Divine 
hypostasis, personal if not a person (4 Ezr 6%, 
Apoc. Bar 564, Wis $!), Biesentha) goes so far as 
to hold (Trustschreiben a. Ap. Paul and. Hebr. 69) 
that ‘the Generatio ceterna filil vel Messize was in 
no wise a later doctrine of Christianity, but be- 
longed to the very oldest teachings of the syna- 
gogue.’ 

The transeendent view of God arose in the 
schools of the scribes in opposition to surrounding 
polytheism; and, while it called for a Mediator, 
it also tended to make him transcendent as was 
God. This may be the reason for the practiea) dis- 
appearanee of the thought of king Messiah in the 
period just before Christ, and the appearanee, 
through study of the OT, of a heavenly Mediator 


} 


69), This Mediator, the ‘Word,’ was Divine, in 
heaven (Dn 7% !’, Enoch 46. 48. 6%), pre-existent, a 
supernatural ‘Son’ of God (En 105*), who would 
come in due season to reign on earth (En 454, 
Ps-So) 17°). He sits upon the same throne with 
J”, shares His knowledge (En 46) and glory (En 
62, 4 Ezr 2%), and will be tinal judge (En 47°). All 
that is involved in the ‘ Word’ Enoeh aseribes to 
‘the Messiah’ (524); though Philo does not identify 
the Aéyes with the Messiah. As soon as Jewish 
theologians systematically studied the OT, they 
found a God-like Being set forth somewhat after 
the manner of NT writers and early Christians. 
He was the ‘ Wisdom’ of Pr 8 (ef. Midrash 77 doco), 
‘the Angel’ (Targ. Ex 231%); He spoke to Moses 
at the bush; He was the Heavenly Man of Dn 7'8 
(ef. 4 Ezr 13°), and the Eternal One of Mie 5’. All 
other middle beings are set aside by this supreme 
Mediator, who is the ‘firstborn’ of God (Targ. 
Ps 27; Baldensperger, p. 88), and ‘Christ the Lord? 
(Ps-Sol 1773: 85 386. ef, La 4°, Lk 2"). The writings 
which describe His coming are ealled ‘ apoca- 
lypses,’ for lle would unveil the very faee of tiod 
(4 Ezr 67 78, Assump. Mos 107), With him ‘Dens 
aera veniet’ (/.e.). Ifere Judaism reaches a 
ralf-metaplrysical,-an Arian conception of the Son 
of God, beyond which it could not go. Only the 
incarnation in Jesus Christ eould lead men further. 

(3) With the Messiah would come also the Holy 
Spirit, whieh had left prophetic men sinee Malachi 
eyeolion p. 78). But how it was related to God 
and His Christ was not evident. [t is identilied 
with Divine wisdom (Wis 7° 9"), with the Ange) 
(Ps-Sol 10), and with the Memra (Wis 7%). The 
Spirit is felt to be distinct from J’; the Targums 
(on Mic 27, Zee 4° ete.; ef. Schlottmann, p. 82) 
often distinguish the Spirit from God, and that 
with the same formnla c7) j2=”% 3e>D (e.g. Gin B, 
Je 3° 1S 10816) where no such distinction is in 
the Heb. text. Philo eave to the dyes the desig- 
nations 6 devrepas Gess and 6 apecBirares vids, also 
‘an imave of God’ (de Somn. ii. 6); and the Spirit 
he ealls an ‘impress’ of this Aéyos image of God. 
This Spirit of the \Gyos of God is the principle of 
all life. Both ‘Word’ and Spirit inhere in God : 
the Spirit is personal (Weber, p. 185), Divine, (:0d’s 
voice in man, the Eternal Wisdom. Again, we 
hear it called a ereature, and made on the first 
lay. Further than this Judaism could not go. 
We lave here, perhaps for the first time, the 
absolute designation ‘ he Holy Spirit’ (Ps-Sol 17%, 
4 Ezr 14", Wis 9!7); and Ie comes with ‘ Christ 
the Lord’ (Ps-Sol 18%), who appears ‘in wisdom of 
the Spirit and righteousness and power’ (ef. Lk 
24% Ac 155, 

(4) This Jewish teaching was comprehensive but 
confused. It had elements of the Trinity in it, 
but did not know what to do with them. I ve- 
lieved in God transcendent and ‘God with us,’ but, 
could not eorrelate them. Its Christology found 


three things in OT—(1) the Son of God, heavenly, 


Divine, eternal, and the Son of Man, also in 
heaven (Dn 7}5, Enoch 62%); (2) the hninan Messiah, 
who would be a glorious king of all the earth ; and 
(3) the sutlering Servant of J”. How to combine 
these was beyond the power of Judaism (cf. Enoch 
5. 10. 25. 99. 98). The heavenly and the earthly 
elements would not meet. Two Messiahs were 
sometimes taught ; and most Jews looked for a 
Messianie kingdom sneh as actnally appeared in 
Mohammedanism. The Holy Spirit was also he- 
yond Rabbinieal grasp. Perhaps the ‘still in the 
land,’ from whom NT Christians chietly came, 
‘full of the Holy Ghost,’ knew more than did the 
theolovians.. Philo speaks of ‘the Divine Spirit’ 
(de Gig. 5); others preached a created spirit, a 
ministering spirit, like the angels (Weber, 184). 


(cf. Baldensperger, Selostbewusstvein Jesu, 1892, p. The Spirit was;needful for holy living ; but it was 
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now withdrawn and hidden, to come again with 
the Messiah. The Bath Aol took the place of the 
Spirit, the seribe took the place of the prophet. 
The fulness of OT teachings lies here, but con. 
fused, waiting for the NP doctrine of Father, Son, 
and Holy (host. 

BON THE NEW TESTAMENT. —i, Advent and 
fnearnation.—(l) With the close of the OT the 
spirit of Prophecy left Israel. Judaism, in spite of 
particnlar workings of the Spirit, did not have the 
Holy Crhost (Jn 7). It was said to have left the 
nition with Malachi, and was little looked for by 
Rabbis and scribes (ef. Guakel, Wirkengen d. heil, 
Geistes, 55). But as the Advent of Christ drew 
nigh, His great forerunner, the Spirit of God, 
snidenly reappeared, and a group of saints in 
Israel, titled with the Holy Ghost, prepared His 
way. The last OT prophet foretold the first NT 
rophet; and both, led by the Spirit, proclaimed 
Messiah the Lord (Mal 4°34, Mk 1‘). Jesus and 
the Evaneelists regard gospel history as becinning 
especially with Jolm the Baptist’ (Lk 16'%) and 
his inspired testimony to the Son of God. He 


announeed the coming of Jesus as the coming ot | 
He showed the return | 


J” (Is 408, Mk 1B, Lk I). 


of the prophetic Spirit as the Spirit. of Christ | 
(Mk [8, Lk 1%), which alone knew the deep things | 
of the Law and the Prophets, and led to Christ | 
Now for the first time | 


as the fulfilment of both. 
we hear a prophet clearly preaching salvation as 
repentance towards God the Father (MLE 3°), faith 
in a comine Kinz, the Son of God (Mk 1, Jn 1%), 
who takes away the sin of the world, and a baptism 
of the Holy Ghost, given by the Son of God (Mt 
SMA 18, Nk 38 hI t*). 

(2) The work of .Jesus was inseparable from His 
Person. What He did rested on what He was, for 
His preaching included Himself. None born of 
woman was ereater than John the Baptist; but 
he was less than the least in Christ’s kingdom, and 
beyond measnre less than the King Himself (ME 
3°, Mk 17, Jn 1). Jolin was filled with the Holy 
Spirit froin the womb (Lk 1%), through the Holy 
Spirit Christ became man. To the one He imparted 
character, to the other He gave being. The Gospel 
to the Hebrews (ed. Wilgenfeld, 17") ealls the Holy 
tshost the spiritual Mother of Jesus, as Mary was 
His bodily mother. Angels now appear again as 
messengers of God, and their chief mission (Lk 
1%) is to proclaim the entrance of the Spirit 
into humanity, and to set forth the mystery of the 
Incarnation by the Holy Ghost. To the ingmry 
of Mary how she could become mother of the Son 
of the Highest (Lk 1%), trabriel replied that it 
would take place through the co-operation of the 
Holy tshost and the power of the Most High (v.%) 
upon her. ‘The Most High means here God the 
Father (Lk 6:93): both Father and Spirit eansed 
the Incarnation (cf. Is 45'). The eae by Mis 
power, appeared as an overshadowing cloud above 
the Virgin, as later over Jesus when He called 
Him ‘my beloved Son’ (Mt 17°). The Spirit. is 
said to ‘eome upon’ (ére\evoeror) Mary, ns the 
power of the Father ‘shadowed npon’ her (€m- 
oxtdcer); 80 that the conception is more specitieally 
described as of the Holy Ghost (Mt DP): yet 
Jesus is called the Son of the Father, [tis evident 
that the Holy Spirit is here more than a Divine 
inthhence ; otherwise, the addition ‘the power of 
the Highest’ would be meaningless. Tt seems also 
clear that, while the Spirit nets as a Person, the 
parentage is aseribed to the Father. ‘The God 
with whom Mary found favour appears in- per- 
sonal distinctions of Father and Spirit in the con- 


\ 
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ception of Jesus, as was perhaps foreshadowed in— 


the creation of Adam (Gn 24). The resnit of this 
supernatural conception was twofold 5 dirst 


‘ol rst, Jysug | thos Mussiah (ef. tl 22 
was holy, corresponding witht Hig se litiod 6) tad YA 
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Spirit; and, second, le was the Sona of God (Lk 
1% 5), correspoading with His relation to the 
Father. ble was as sinless as the Hely Ghrost. 
His sinlessness and }lis supernatural birth are put 
tovether, The RV of Lk [© shows that the one 
was rooted in the other; because of this Divine 
origin ‘wherefore, also, that whieh is to be born 
shall be enlled holy, the Son of God.’ It was to 
bring ont the Lmth that fit was not the Sonsdip 
but His Aodiness from His very birth, which was 
secnred by the miraculous coneeption,’ that the 
Revisers were so earcful to correct the translution 
here (Dr. D. Brown in Presb, and Ref. Lev. 1S96, 
p. 232; ef. Hofmann, NV Theol. 25). lis sinless- 
Ness Was not incidental, but was of His very being. 
The non poteit peceare lay in His nature; other- 
wise, through childhood and youth He could not 
have developed withont some falls into sin. He 
was one with the Holy (chost. He is also x0 one 
with the Father that His name is ‘God with us’ 
(Mt 1); and Vis kinedom, like that of 17, 1s 
everlasting (Lk 1). The angel of the Lord enlls 
Him Christ the Lord (Lk 2"); for the identifi- 
cation of the Messiah with Jehovah, long foretold, 
was now a historic reality. 

(3) The birth of Jesus was of God and of the 
Spirit of God ; m dike manner He was baptized tor 
service in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. The Baptist says that Jehovah sent him to 
wateh for the coming of the Son of (wd; and the 
sien of This eoming, as all Israel knew (Is 11%), 
wonld be the descent and abiding upon Him of the 
Holy Ghost. His great mission, in contrast to 
that of John, wonld bo to baptize men with the 
Holy Ghost. In the Gospel to the Hebrews (34") 
the Holy Spirit says, ‘File ami, te onmeibus pro- 
phetis expectabam te, ut venires et requiescerem in 
fe, Tu es entm rvequies mea, tu es filius inens 
primogenitus, qui reqnas ti scmpiternon. Fhe 
most Jewish Christians had definite views of the 
Divine Christ and the personal Spirit. We are 
not sure (Jn 1%) where the testimony of John 
passes over into that of the Evangelist; in any 
case, the witness is remarkable. He knows that 
the Son eame from heaven (Jn 3*'), waa pre- 
existent, and becanse of His heavenly origin was 
above all human forerunners (1%). What 
Christ taught He learned by seeing and hearing 
it from God (3%). Ike bore the sins of the world 
(In 12% 34), heennse He was the Lamb of God and a 
heavenly offering (v.) He was the final Jude 
of the sinners of the world (Mt 3), beeause Ie 
was Jelliovah and His way was the way of d¢ (dn 
I), Sueh was the Son of Cod whom John recog: 
nized at laptism, through the statement of the 
lather that the Spirit would rest as a dove upon 
the Sen. John adds, 6) saw and bare reeord that 
this is the Son of God? (Jn P4). The Synoptists 
ald that the Father spake from heaven when the 
Spirit descended, saying, ‘Thon art my beloved 
Son’? (Mt 37, Mk [? 3%). The objective dove 
symbol was an indication that the Spirit was dis- 
tinet from the Father who spake, and from the 
Son whey heard the Father's voice and beheld the 
dove descend (ALK 1°). 

(4) The double witness of Father and Spirit to 
the Son was regarded as [is commission to enter 
upon His ministry of redemption. And, what is 
of special importance, Jesus now reecived authority 
tu baptize men with the Holy Ghost, The Baptist 
and all four Evangelists regard this as the preat 
truth set forth in Christ s baptism (Mt 3", ADK OT, 
Lk 3", Jn 13-2); and the risen Lord contirins their 
view (In 3°, Ae 1°). His work was as far above 
John’s as the Spirit of God is above water. The 
OT tanzht that the Holy Spirit would come with 
. the); the Baptist takes 
lod Edi eyemt fl ijn proclaiming that the 
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Holy Spirit comes directly from the Messiah as 
Son of God. The truth here developed is thit the 
Holy Ghost stands in the same relation to the Son 
that Hie does to the Father (cf. Is 44°), He is the 
Spirit of God ; He is also the Spirit of Christ. At 
the birth of Jesus the Son appeared as conceived 
hy the Spirit ; now the Spirit appears as proceeding 
from the Son. In the one ease Jesus received of 
the Spirit; in the other the Spirit received of 
Christ. The Spirit in relation to Jesus Christ 
eannot be canse in the same sense in which He is 
etlect. We tonch here the mystery of the Gad- 
man, in which apparently eontradietory statements 
respeeting Him find their simplest solution by 
reference to Tlis human and Divine natures (ct. 
Novatian, de Zrin. xi. ; Augustine, de 7ren. 1. 5). 
As man the Messiah needed the Spirit as means of 
perfect human development ; as God He imparted 
the Spirit to believers for regeneration and tull 
redemption. 

(5) The Temptation of Jesus was closely conneeted 
with His baptism asx introduction to service. The 
coallict with Satan had to do with the true relation 
of the Son to the Father; and it was the Spirit 
that drove Him to this conflict (Mk P*). ‘Tf thou 
be the Son of God’ was the repeated taunt. The 
second Adam steod where the first Adam fell. The 
threefold temptation was the same—lust of the 
flesh, Inst of the eye, and pride of life; bread good 
for food, to know as much as God, to have the 
kingdoms of the world, so pleasant to the eyes, at 
once in Messianic possession. It was a battle of 
the evil spirit and the Holy Spirit with ministering 
angels (Mt 44). It was a struggle of the Son of 
Cro and the vod of this world, in which the aim 
of the tempter was to tear Christ out of His one- 
ness with the Father. The same truth appears in 
the Transfignration (Mt 17*%). In face of Satan 
(16%), doul:ting disciples, and the eross (17°), the 
Son stood to reveal what is ealled the Trimity. 
The bright cloud of the presence of Jchovah (1 Kk 
S81) is here: the Father addressed Jesus as ‘my 
beloved Son,’ telling the Chureh to “hear him’ as 
the creat Prophet (Dt 152%); and He was trans- 
figured hy the Eloly Ghost (uerexoppwOn; ef. ev 
nopoy Geov, Ph 2°, 1 Ti 3°) in anticipation of His 
return to the glory of the Father. Christ was now 
ready for His publie ministry. Born of the Spirit, 
liaptized of the Spirit, victorious over the devil by 
the Spirit, He returned in the power of the Spirit 
intu Galilee (LK 44), His first public utterance in 
Nazareth was, ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me’; and ‘the eyes of all. . . were fastened upon 
hint; for he said, This day is this seripture ful- 
filled in your ears’ (Lk 4%). He knew that hoth 
Himself and His gospel came from God the Father 
and the Spirit of God, 


(G) The NT doctrine of the Trinity, presented as | 


it is chietly from the point of view of the Son, con- 
tuins the following elements :— 

First, There is one God, Jehovah, the Father 
everlasting. 

Second, Ever with Him was His Divine Spirit. 

Third, With Him also, from before the tounda- 
tion of the world, was His only-hegotten Son, en- 
joying perfect knowledge of the Father, and sharing 

Lis vlory. 

Fourth, In the fulness of time the Son came 
into this world (@) by incarnation (dn 34) 
throneh the co-operation of the Father and Spirit 
(Mt 12") Lk 1), and (2) by humiliation, éavrov 
éxevwoeyv (Ph 27), 

Fifth, This coming was for the salvation of 
men; it was preceded by the love of the Father 
and followed by the work of the Spirit. 

Sixth, In Ihis incarnate mission to save men, 
the Son was endued with the Holy Ghost without 
Measure. 


— 


Seventh, Following the work of humiliation, 
which ended in death and burial, came the resinr- 
rection and exaltation of the Son through the 
co-operation of the Spirit (1 P 3) and His ascen- 
sion to the Father where He was before. 

Kighth, This ascension was a triumph over 
Satan and his kingdom, a reward for the Son, in 
which He received all Divine eifts for men, these 
eiits being summed up in the Holy Ghost, whose 
coming to earth was inseparable from the Son's 
vlorification in heaven, The two foct of NT 
Christianity are: (7) God sending the Son from 
heaven to earth to redeem men, and (6) the risen 
and glorified Christ sending the Holy Spirit to 
make men partakers of that redemption. 

Ninth, The Chureh is under the constant pro- 
vidence and mediatorship of the exalted Son and 
the immanent Spirit: this is sometimes presented 
as What Christ has done tor us, and, again, as what 
He does in us, by the Spirit. 

Tenth, When the end cones, the Son will re- 
turn and judge mankind ; He will then terminate 
all that is temporal in His kingdum ; and Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit will continue for ever in 
those Divine relations which took on the colour 
of time and space in the history of redemption. 
Qf these inner relations of the Trinity neither 
Jesus nor the Apostles speak. The Scriptures re- 
veal only the side of the Divine being which has 
to do with God's relation to the world and man; 
yet the doetrine of the Godhead in these respects 
is so set forth as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, that, 
if such representations rest upon reality, we seem 
eonstrained to believe that there are personal dis- 
tinetions within the Divine Essence. 

When we pass to Christ’s entranee npon His 
ministry, we touch the whole sequence of thought 
here outlined as involved in the Trinity. In the 
Synoptic accounts Jesus presents the gospel as the 
kingdom of God the Father, to enter winch men 
niust not only accept the words of Christ, but have 
fuith in Him as Savieur; in the Fourth Gospel 
Jesus otlers salvation as eternal life. This life ts 
in the Son, and is imparted by the Spirit. . 

ii. Teaching of Jesus.—(l) Tn the Synoptic Gos- 
pels Jesus appears (¢) as proclaimer and bringer of 
God's kingdom. He came from the Father (Mt 
20°35 ef. Jn 161), hhad all the Father had (11-7 
2$)5), and entered this world able to seek and to 
save the lost (Mt 15% Is", Lk 19°). In this im- 
plied pre-existence Jesus claimed more than ethical 
oneness with God. Ethical pre-existenee is no true 
pre-existence. Ht was dewish theologians whom 
He challenged to tell whose son the Messiah is 
(Mt 22%); and when they answered ‘the son of 
David,’ He replied that David, speaking hy the 
Holy Ghost — whom Jesus presupposed as well 
known from the OT — called his son his Lord. 
Isaiah knew (11’) that the Messianic ‘rod * and 
‘branch’ sprang from the stem of Jesse, and pointed 
to a Lord and kingdom above that of David; so 
Jesus teaches that His sonship was not simply 
fron) David, but from a souree which made lian 
| David's Lord. He was David’s Lord in heaven 

hefore He appeared as Jesus on earth (ef. Mt 10°, 

Mk 9-7, Lk 9%). Such seems to be the argumen:, 

This heavenly origin made Him well-pleasing in 

the sight of God (Mt 3!7 12% 175), set Him above 

the angels in heaven, put Tim next the Father 

(Mk 13°), and gave Hin authority from the Father 

to forgive sins (Mk 2"). As Son of God He cast 

ont devils and empowered others to east them out 

(3%), Jehovah said, ‘Look unto me, and be ye 

saved, all the ends of the earth ; for I am God, and 
| there is none else’ (Is 45%); Jesus does not hesitate 

to put Himself in place of J” in the same invita- 

tion: ‘Come unto me all ye that labour’ (Mt. 11). 
| Salvation depends. ujen Him (11°), and He is 
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always present to save (Mt JS"). Deecause He was | gospel” and ‘Cast out the devil’ (AIK 14% 3” 


ever with God (Met 243 ¢f. Da 7%), He can judge 
men from the beginning of time to the end. As 
Son of Man He will weleome the saints to glory 
(Met 25%, Lk 23°) and sentence the wieked to outer 
darkness. Jesus knows ¢tod as well as God knows 
Him (Mt 11%), Only the omniscient Father can 
know the being of the Divine Son (ie, lakes): 
The sole confession of faith whith He approved was 
that of His own Divinity (Mt 16%); and upon that 
He built His Church (v8, ef. dn 17%). He did not 
declare sins forgiven: He imparted forgiveness 
(MLK 2) | The consciousness of Jesus speaks as 
of one who was with trod before all time, throngh 
all tine, and who eontinues in eternity with trod, 


this words were thus nnderstood by tle Jews (Mk | 


27, Jn 35'*) and by the Apostles (Mt 10”, Jn 44 5% 


aes “37 yy . . 
oe 1 Co 15%, 1 Th 1? 48). The words imply such | 


a relation as theologians call the Trinity, 

(4) The fellowship of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit appears still more personal and essential in 
the actual work of man’s redemption. The re- 
ligious valne of Father, Son, and Spirit appears 
tu be the same, The Spirit is not prominent in the 
teachings of Jesus, tirst, becanse its work, internal, 
subjective, tender, must be felt rather than de- 
seribed ; and, second, beeause the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit was not to eome till after His 
ASCENSION. vot the Spirit is there (Mt 10°), for 
fnith in God involves also faith in Christ and the 
Holy Spirit ; since cach has part in man’s salva- 
tion. This truth appears whether considered from 
(rod downwards, from man upwards, or from Christ 
the centre ontwards. ‘This last is specially import- 
ant in N'T teachings, for Jesus ever looks back to 
the Father and forward to the Spirit. He is the 
only, the living bond between them. No man ean 
come to the Father Jat by Him (Mt 11, In 6%) ; 
Noman ean come to Him unless the Father draw 
hind (Mt 21%, Lk 10") 5 neither can any wan come 
to Father and Son unless born of the Holy Ghost 
(Alk 137, Mt 58, Lk J1%). Salvation, Jesus 
tenches, depends npon right relations to Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. Unless men enter the 
kingdom of the Father through faith in God they 
will be lost (Mk 511%). Unless they believe im 
the Son as Saviour they will be left under sin «Mt 
11 24% 454) And unless they accept the Holy 
Spirit they will incur eternal death (Mk 3"). The 
kingdom of heaven comes from the Father (Mt6®), 
is brought by the Son (MK 1 12), and put in the 
hearts of men by the Holy Spirit. When Jesns 
showed the Holy Ghost easting out devils He said, 
‘Then is the kingdom of God come unte you" 
(Mt 128). Both Father and Son hear the prayer 

ronpted by the Spirit (Mt 6%, Jn 14) 5 and all the 
idence of the kingdom of Cod thow from the 
Father in heaven through Christ, whe bids us 
ask what we will; and the Holy Spirit. whe brings 
all the gifts of the heavenly Father to His ehitdren 
on earth (Me 7", Lk 11%), will impart it nntt ns. 
Jesus taught that the full establishment of the 
kingdom would be the work of the Holy Ghost (Lk 
P40 Ne TN), 

(e) The Trinity underlies the kingdom of God ; 
it is also the revelation of God which overthrows 
the nivel kingdom of the devil (Mit 12"). Good) the 
Father is at the head of the one, the devil the 
father is at the head of the other (Mt 138, Jn s4), 
Jesus came to destroy the works of the devil (Gn 
34, Mk 14, DP Jn 3"), and the Holy Spirit was the 
power of trod in Tis hands to east ont Satan. The 
wold of demons was much more prominent in NT 
thought than we sometimes suppose ef. Weinel, 
Wirkungen des Geistes, pp. 126). Jesus summed np 
the Lords Prayer in ‘Thy kingdom come’ and 
‘Deliver us from the evil one.” His commission to 
the Twelve consisted essentially in’ ‘Preach the 


1627, Lk 429892). Dis own work might be simi- 
larly summed up. The destroyer and the Saviour 
were thought of together: Nadlus diabolus, nallas 
Redemptor, seoms to he the NV nexus of Chonght. 
It was a conscious conflict of personalities. The 
demons assailed Christ, or appealed to Him as the 
Son of trod, doubtless understanding more by that 
title than did the Jews (Mk 38"); and Tle replied 
that He carried on n war of destruction by nieans 
of the Holy Spirit (LK 98 11, Me 12%), who was 
given by the Father (LK OID 4). The evil spirit 
was cast“out by the Tloly Spirit; and the Holy 
Spirit came from the Father uae the Son (Mt 
12%). ‘That Son and Spirit are both Divine and 
personal, Jesus shows in the terrible pitssage Mt 
Je52. ef. Alk 3=™, Lk 12". Alen saw the Son 
through the amie casting out devils, and were so 
blind as to call it the work of Beelzebub. Looking 
at the sun they enlled it midnight. Sueh confonnd- 
ing of spiritual values meant moral clnos., All 
other unapulsive blasphemies against Father or Son 
would be forgiven ; but to see the personal Moly 
Ghost. at work and call Him the personal devil 
meant death to spiritual distinetions. It was 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost (perhaps, as 
the derivation of the word, B\arrew rhy ghuny, 
sugevests, attaek on personal character), and in- 
volved ‘guilt of eternal sin’ (Mk 3%) It was 
rise, so one are Son and Spirit, in some sense an 
unforgivable sin against the Son (ef. Lk 12! ta 
word against the Son’), ‘becanse they said he 
hath an unclean spirit.) So pointed is) the per- 
sonal antagonism that Jesns seems alse to tench ; 
Nullus diabolus, uallus Spiritus Sanctus, ‘Vhe 
blasphemy which Jesus declared fatal was against 
the Holy Spirit ; the Glaspheny whieli the Apostles 
first feared was against the Son of trod (Aue 13%, 
Ja 27,171 1) The two sins which have no for- 
siveness are lying to or alout the Holy Ghost, and 
putting the Sen of God to the shame of open denial 
(Ak 38%, Lk of; cf. Ac 5°, He 6°). The destiny 
of man’s sonl depends upon las attitude towards 
the Son of Gcod and the Holy Spirit; we can hardly 
think of higher claims for the Divinity and Verson- 
ality of both. 

(2) The reeord of Christ's teaching in the Fourth 
trospel presupposes the Synupties, and in Apostolic 
perspective, under ilhmmination of the promised 
Spirit, untolds their final meaning. Were Chis 
Gospel not from Jobn, it still wonld show how the 
most spiritual Christians in Apostolic days recalled 
the words of Jesus respecting the Son and Spirit, 
and how their experience witnessed to them. In 
the Apoealypse, Jesus appears, atter the manner of 
the Synoptists, as Sen of Man exalted as Son of 
God ; in the Fourth Gospel, Christ is revealed as 
the Divine Sen incarnate, not humbled, bot with 
His eternal glory veiled by temporary abode among 
en, only to burst forth again in full splendour at 
lis ascension. desus here presents Tlimself as 
ecotral in salvection ; THe is the eternal lite (64° "5, 
of whieh men must partake or perish. Vrem this 
eentral position Jesus ever looks up to the Father 
and forward to the Spirit. Tle speaks uel more 
here of the Holy Spit than Te does it the Synop- 
ties. He enlarges and unfolds here what) He indi- 
ented there, He identities Himself tore closely 
with the Gospel. The kingdom: appenrs ere ies 
eternal Jife, and that life ds in Christ 1) 3d? 5" 64), 
He is net a guide to the way, or a preacher ot 
truth: The rs the way, the trnth, and che life 14", 
When Jolin's diseiples wondered at His Knowledge 
of nen, The told them Chat Tle was -neob's badder, 
reaching all the way to God (1 To see Hin wns 
to see the Father (i. es solemn words, “Agn» 
ducy. .. eyw ete (SN), seem to retleet the ‘TAM? 
of Ex 3% In His typical interview with Nicotle- 
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mus, the Jewish theologian, He presented salvation 
as tlowing from Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
Baur says Jn 3!6 sums up all Christian truths, and 
from it the Trinity ajpears as ‘the most delinite 
expression of the pecnliar relation between God 
and man which lias been realized throuch the re- 
velation of Christiamity’ (Lehre von d. Dreicinig- 
keit, 1. SO f.). Nieodemus addressed Jesns as 
‘teacher’ (3°); bnt desus replied that He was 
‘eternal life’ (vv.!> 1%), and pointed out as the 
three steps in man’s redemption, (1) regeneration 
by the Holy Ghost (vv.>%); (2) faith in the Son 
of God, who eame from heayen to save men by 
ffis death (vv. ")); and (3) the love of God the 
tfather, who gave His only-begotten Son to redeem 
the world (v./). The elaborate teachings of -In 
14-17 are but an unfolding of what is here taucht. 
as the way of salvation. Moving from heaven to 
earth, as the theonght of Jesus dves in the Fourth 
Gospel, we find His theology eonsists of (1) God the 
Father in glory and the glorification of the Father 
in the redemptive work of the Son ; (2) the salva- 
tion of men through the inearnation, death, and 
exaltation of the Son; and (3) the establishment of 
a kingdom (so in the Synopties) of eterna) life (so 
in Fourth Gospel) throngh the Chureh, in which by 
the speeial revelation of the Holy Spirit men will 
he born again and equipped with spiritual gifts for 
service, and all to the glory of the Father and the 
Son (Jn 5!% 2124 4). Even when speaking to a 
Samaritan woman and early in His ministry, Jesus 
related aeeeptable worship to Father, Son, and 
Moly Spirit. He tanght that God is His lather 
(4°2-°°), and, throngh Him, Father of believers only 
(1? 8"); and that the Father is to be worshipped 
in spirit and in truth, that is, in the Spirit of truth 
(4°, ef. 147). To the Jewish theolovian as an in- 
quirer, to the Samaritan woman as indifferent, and 
to the eager disciples (14% !5- 15) the Lord’s theo- 
lozy is the same—to the Father, through the Son, 
by the Holy Spirit. In the farewell diseourses 
(i4-17) the Father, Son, and Spirit are so repeatedly 
spoken of as if persons, as aeting tovether anid 
apart, as going forth one from another, and return- 
ing one to another, that the question of ditlculty is 
not: How ean one God subsist as Father, Son, and 
Spirit, but rather: How can the Father, Son, and 
Spirit, here respectively set forth by Jesus, eonsti- 
tute one trod ? 

In these diseourses Jesus sheds some hght upon 
the inner Trinitarian relations of the Godhead. 
Ile shows first that the work of redemption in- 
volves Ifis triumphant return to the glory which 
We had with the Father before the world was 
(6° 13%): 82 475). It was Divine, eternal glory to 
which the Son returned: such glory only a Divine 
~ Being conld lay aside and take again. It re- 
mained ever with Him as Son of God, but was 
veiled in the inearnation (14 2" 11%), Jesus says 
the Son is so one with the Father that He has 
elory of His own, has eternal life in Himself (5*° 
11°); in fact, that all that the Father has the Son 
has (57! 161° 177-5). Men may believe in Him as in 
the Father (14'), seek life from Him as trom the 
Father (67), pray to Him as to the Father (14%), 
and are as safe in- His hands as in the Father's 
hands (107°). And for this eqnality with Gud 
He gives a remarkable reason: ‘My Father is 
greater than I.’ He describes His relation to the 
Father in the paradoxical words: ‘17 and iny 


Father are one’ (t4 10%), and again, ‘My Father | 


is greater than 1’ (14% 10°). Jesus never ealls 
Himself God; but ever elaims to be Son of Gad, 
and does this through a perfect human conscious- 
ness (14° 17° 20'7), He knows that both as Son of 


Man and Son of God He eame from heaven (13° 
88): and He calls Himself the Son of Man who 
is in heaven (3!%). He claims to be ‘the Son’ in an 
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absolute sense, as God is to Him ‘the Father’ in an 
absolute sense (61° 38d 520. 19. ul. 22. Wd. 26 QS. 36 1433), It 
is from this relation of God inearnate that He says, 
‘My Father is greater than 1.’ For Moses or Paul 
or Luther to say, ‘God is greater than I am,’ would 
be absurd. Equally absurd would it be for Christ 
unless He were conseious of superhuman being, 
as the Jews saw at once (5°). In the two places 
where He thus speaks (10° 14%) He addressed His 
disciples. He mizht thus speak from the point of 
view of His humiliation by the inearnation or in 
reference tu the preeedenee ever given the Father 
before the Son and Spirit; but, plainly, His pur- 
pose here is to cheer believers. He does not say, 
‘Tam less than the Father’; His mind dwells npon 
the absolute oneness with the Father, so that all 
the greatness and fulness of the Father are for His 
people. Henee He says to Mis diseiples (10°), ‘ My 
Father is greater than all’ opponents, and (v.°) ‘3 
and my Father are one.” Again (14%) ITe says, ‘If 
ye loved me ye would rejoiee, beeause I go unto the 
Mather; for my Father is greater than I.’ The 
wreatness of the Father is not apart from the Son, 
but belongs to the Son, and through the Son 
becomes His people’s. The Father was not greater 
than the Son by way of contrast or separation, but 
in the way of likeness and perfect oneness. No 
mere ethical union of Jesus with (rod fully explains 
this ‘one.’ Only one Divine Being seems able to 
inelude such relations and make the infinite fulness 
of the Father the possession of the Son. 9 Only 
God eonld receive all -of- God. Of such Divine 
heing Christ seems plainly conscious (3'% 6% $°8: 3 
1035), When charged with making Himself God 
(108°) He answered that He was Son of God, and 
gave, as proof, that He was sinless (ef. Lk 1%, Jn 
10°), sanctilied and sent of Gcod—a thing no mere 
man could claim. The salvation of al) the redeemed 
hangs upon Jesus Christ ; only a oneness of being 
with God can bear such a load of weal and woe. It 
is into this transcendent and real relation of Father 
and Son that Jesus reots the gospel of redemption. 
It begins and ends in heaven. Because the Son 
came from God and went to God (13'%) Ie eould 
wash the disciples’ feet, and as Divine Providence 
he ever with His people. From this transcendence 
He speaks as Jehovah to His people (Ae 9% 1%), and 
from it He sends forth the Holy Spirit. The Spirit 
is spoken of as in heaven with the Father and Son, 
and coning to earth at the intercession of the Sun. 
lf there is anything cardinal in NT teachings 
(118-29: “6 576 167 17} D()72, els ze Ag 5.8 D4. 17. oS 
to 148!-9, Gal 3): ?), it is that the vift of the Holy 
{vhost comes through the glorifieation of the Son, 
This is the theme of Jn 14-17, especially of 16°). 
Here Jesns sends another Piireléte to continue 
His personal work (14%). Jesus never spoke of the 
Spirit as created ; there is a power from on high 
(Lk 24%), but its sonree is the personal Spirit (Ac I’). 
Nor does He ever speak of the gift or outpouring 
of the Spirit, as John himself does (1 Jn 4"). Jesus 
speaks of the Holy Spirit as a Personal Being, 
eoming from the Father, sent by the Son, to testily 
hetore men to Father and Son (15*% #7), Henee the 
disciples wonld not be ‘ orphans’ when Jesus left 
them (14'5). When He said, ‘I will come unto you’ 
(145), He meant by the Spirit: the one is as per- 
sonal as the other. The inearnate Son was tore 
of manifestation of God then than the Father ; so 
Jesus says that the Spirit ean do greater things for 
men than the Son, because the Son returned to the 
elory of the Father and the Son (14!% 15-6 1674), 
Eaeh takes precedenee in His peculiar work. The 
Father can no more complete the work of redemp- 
tion withont the Son than the Son eonld lezin it 
without the Father. ‘They are so one that Jesus 
could say that the Father sanctilied Him (10%) or 
that He sanctified Himself (17'%). The Father 
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sends the Son; and the Son eomes imself. Jesus 
exchides in all Wis teachings separate action of 
father and Son (14% 6 b7% =F), And the mission 
of the Spirit is to witness to Father and Son, 
This indicates the equal Divinity of all. Unless 
the Son were God, He eould not send the Spirit 
of God; and the Holy Cchost would not testify to 
and glorify aman,  desns teaches that Father, 
Son, and Spirit are all equally present in the sonls 
of believers (7 ©) ; yet none loses Ilis personality 
or is confounded with another. The witness of the 
Spirit, desns says, is twofold —lirst to the Chureh, 
and seeond to the world. ‘Po Christians He would 
so reeall the teachings of Jesus and add to them 
that believers would know the Son as never before, 
Jesus taught ‘these things’ (14); the Spirit would 
teach ‘all things? (v.28), that is, the things of the 
Father and Son (16"), as the Spirit ever hears (16%, 
note the present sense in dxor'ey) them in Divine 
omniscience. To the world alsa, throneh the 
Church, the Spirit would testify for Christ (16°), 
Ax in the Synopties, so in the Fourth Gospel, Jesns 
reveals the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as building 
up God's kingdom and destroying that of the devil. 
The Spirit was to convinee the world that it had 
not eloritied the Son. ‘To hate the Son was to hate 
the Father (15), and to hate the Son called forth 
the protest of the Spirit (15%), Only the Spirit, 
coming from the gloritied Christ, could overcome 
this hatred (167). And this co-operntion of Sen 
and Spirit rested on essential relations to one an- 
other and to the world (1U2 16%). Almost dramati- 
eally it is sail of the personal Spirit that éxeivos 
éNOav (15%) would conviet the world of a threefold 
sin. ‘The triple attack of Satan upon the Son (Lk 
46) is met by a triple defenee of the Spirit. The 
lirst world sin was disbelief in Clivist ; the second 
was sin awainst the righteousness of Christ. (ef. 
feternal sin,’ Mk 3%). Conviction of this sin the 
Spirit wrought through the triumphant resurree- 
tion of Jesus (ef. 1 Po3'? 45, 1D Ti 3'8 He 9), and 
lis return to the Father, with whom only the 
rivhteons enn dwell, The third sin, like the third 
temptation (Mt 4°), was putting Srtan in the plaee 
of die Son of Giod. The Spirit wonld show that 
the death of Jesus meant the destruction of the 
devil: ‘the prince of this world is judged’ (Jn 16"). 
As intimated in the Synopties, Jesus here teaches 
that trod is to destroy the Kingtout of evil by Mis 
Son and Spirit. The prince of this world is judged 
and doomed. The Son testities (14!7) that the world 
is lost beeanse it cannot know and receive the 
Spirit; the Spirit testifies that the world is lost 
hecause it does not accept and honour the Son, 
The only hope of man, Jesus teaches, lies in com- 
ing to God through the Son and the Holy Spirit. 
The Divinity of both and their plaee in the Trimty 
appear to be inextrieably involved m Christ's own 
gospel. In most solemn manner Te asks the once 
blind man (9%), ‘Dost thon believe on the Son of 
trod’? He aveepts his confession of faith in Him 
as sneh, ‘ Lord, J believe.’ Ie also accepts, as He 
had done before (Mt 14° 16!), worship as Son of 
trod. Here His testimony to THis own Divinity 
and equality with God enlminates,  Bnt with it 
He ever associates the Holy Cehost as coning from 


Giod (14517) and continuing the work of the Son in | 


leading men to Grod (3° 148), 

(3) The Synoptic Gospels present, ly way of 
just. historic accommodation, the tenching of 
Jesus to the Jews, though showing incidentally, 
especially after the resurrection, the higher self. 
consciousness of Christ as found in the Vourth 
Gospel (ef. especially Me Het and Lk 10°), “This 
last, eiven intentionally for disciples (dn 21-9), 
for the Chureh, and for man as man, unfolds the 
deeper character and wards of Christ. ‘There are 
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of the Trinity appears with equal naturalness in 
all the Gospels Jesus breathed upon Mis dis. 
ciples and mpurted the Holy Ghost (din Zo"), Me 
also bade them baptize their converts in the mame 
of the Father, Son, nnd Joly Ghost (Mt 2s)* ™). 
Here in brief symbol and formuln He sets forth 
the Trinity conception ot Jn i4-t7. We breathed 
upon the Teel from Ulis own glorilied body and 
sid, ‘Receive ye the Holy ehost We speaks as 
Lord, ‘Vake’; it is a word of command with 
which He sends forth the Spirit. Tle begins to 
do what He said He wonld do (16%), Speaking 
as God (ef. Gn 27, Ezk 375), He exercised the 
nuthority to impart the Spirit of Ged. Through 
His word of command and Tis vital breath the 
Holy Ghost proceeded from God the Father to the 
hearts of men. The Apostles received the baptism 
of the Holy Spirit for service, as had .lesus tim- 
self for His great Apostleship (Mk oI, Jn We, 
He 3!) The authority to bind and loose given by 
Jesus (Mt 1S!%) is now ascribed to the Holy Cohost 
(Jn 20%). BothSon and Spirit forgive sins thromeh 
the Apostles. The gift of the Npirit (in 20%) eor- 
responds with the baptismal command (Mt 2s"), 
Both set forth the Apostolic commission ; and 
both do so in the uname of Father, Sen, and Holy 
Ghost. In the Fourth Gospel, Jesus sends forth 
the Twelve in Ilis own name, with the authority of 
the Father and inspired by Him with the Spirit 
(207), In Mt 28” We claims all power in heaven 
and on earth, and bids them diseiple and baptize 
men in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. Jesus began Ilis own work with baptism, 
whieh He said was from trod (Mt 21%), and re- 
ferred to communion with Himself as baptism (Wk 
10%) ; hence His command to baptize is not strange. 
He would send Wis diseiples to the Gentile world 
with the same ordinance with which John came to 
Israel, It is the ‘Prinitarian formula that chal- 
lenves eriticism (ef. Wendt, Zeacking of Jesus, i. 
349, 374). ‘True, there is no text evidence against 
it (Reseh, Parelledtecte, 3 Ev. ii. 393 f.); and it 
ovenrs in the most Jewish Gospel, where such 
teachings are improbable unless from Jesus, Later 
references to baptism in the name of Jesus (Ac 
254-795) | Co LY) seem either to describe the aecept- 
ance of Christianity, withont reference to the mode 
of baptism, or to prove that the Truntarian form 
was not the only one in use. Where the form of 
baptism is expressly referred to, it is always in the 
name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (Qideeche, 
vii. 3; Justin M., slp. i. Gb: ef. Meseh, ded. Tt the 
teachings in In Jue’ are from desus, Mt 28'? is 
quite natural, Tf the Apostles were sent by the 
Fatherand the Son, and inspired by the Spirit to 
devlare couverts’ sins remitted, what more natural 
than to add ‘baptize them in the name of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Jloly Ghost 92 We 
can hardly think of Paul, some 25 years after 
Christ's ascension, writing ‘the grace of Che Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the love of trod, and the com. 
munion of the Holy ¢thost, be with you all,” or 
dohn reporting -lesus (16°!) as building THis gospel 
npon Father, Son, and lluly (shost, unless the 
Lord had taught essentially what is in Mt 2si?, 
The teachings of Jesus seem fairly to include the 
following: (1) Ne approved of Che baptism of Jokn, 
aod His diseiples continued it (in 8%); (2) after 
the death of John, He let this preparatory baptism 
drop (et) beeanse the kingdom foretold had actually 
come, (4) beeanse Messianie baptism led to false 
views of the kingdom and provoked opposition, 
(ce) beennse desis cradually turned to the special 
instrnetion of the ‘Twelve; (3) THis teaching on 
Imptism identified it with the Holy Ghost, as all 
the evangelists tell ws (Mle 8) AUK LK BJ 
1") Ae 1), hence, as soon as the Holy Spirit) wis 
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had come for the renewal of external baptism also ; 
(4) baptism ‘in the name of Jesus’ wonld then 
mean, as Jesus caught, baptism of the Holy Ghost 
and into the service of Clivist, in contrast with 
Johannine baptism; (5) Luke shows that Jesus 
had the same view of baptism and the Trinity as 
appears in Mt 28! He tanght (a) the coming of 
the Holy Ghost, (4) this coming was a baptism of 
the Holy Ghost, and (c) the Father and Son payr- 
ticipated in this baptism of the Holy Ghost (24, 
Ac 1°), Tere are the same elements of doctrine as 
are contained in Mt 28% If we suppose with 
Haupt (Apostolat im NT, 38 f.), that this is not 
a formula of baptism, but a summary by the 
Evangelist of Christ's teachings on baptism and 
what it meant, we reach the same result: the only 
confession of faith and haptism that Jesus taught 
meant sharing the redemption of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. The Apostolie form ‘in the name of 
Jesns’ would then mean just what is tanght in Mt 
28% It was baptism in the Spirit unto Christ: 
hence, when St. Paul found disciples (Ae 19") who 
had not received the Holy Ghost, he asked unto 
what they had been baptized : baptism had special 
reference to the Holy Ghost. It also referred to 
all the redemptive work of the Son (Gal 3°66, No 6°), 
ax well as to the full activity of the Spirit (1 Co 
ee itis 

St. Paul also puts baptism and the Moly Spirit 
tovether (1 Co 10? 3) in a way to make it seem 
certain that he traced both to Christ (11, +f. 
Mt: 20°"). St. Peter, too, describing eonversion 
(Ac 2%), united baptism in the name of Jesus, and 
reception of the Holy (thost, just as we should 
expect on our view. Daptism ‘into the name’ 
meant baptism nnto God (Jer 14°), who is revealed, 
not throngh but in the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. Jehovah was the name of God for the 
OT covenant; the new name of Ged for the new 
covenant in Christ is Father, Son, and Spirit. 
Their equal Divinity, personality, and _participa- 
tion in man’s redemption so form the doctrine of 
¢iod and His work in the teachings of Jesus, that 
Mt 289 may well he regarded as a eulmination and 
synopsis of the gospel of the risen Lord. 
baptisinal formula was the centre of a solemn act 
of worship in whieh Father, Son, and Holy ¢chost 
were eqnally adored. lt was a solemn profession 
of faith in which each was regarded as indis- 
pensable ground of iman’s salvation. It was a 
solemn confession of eovenant relation in which 
each was equally looked to as source of consecra- 
tion and blessing, Jesus speaks of these distine- 
tions as of spiritual realities. It seems impossible 
tu paraphrase His words into, ‘Baptizine them 
into the name of the Father, and of the Messiah, 
and of God as Spirit,’ as some modern erities say 
Jesns meant (cf. Kaftan, Wesen der Chr. Rel. ii. 
345 f.; see Il M. Seott, Nivene Theol. 255 f.). 
‘The Trimty of revelation, aceording to Jesns’ 
own teaehings, leads up to a Trinity of Being’ 
(Sechlottman, Compendium d, Bib. Theol. 134). 
The historiaity of Mt 28! is not weakened by later 
opposition to Gentiles entering the Chureh (Ac 
127° 15!8, Gal 2!*) ; for that controversy turned not 
on the fact but on the mode of their admission : 
must they enter the Chureh throngh the syna- 
gogue or not? (ef. Sehmid, Theol. of NT, 163). 
Qn the other hand, this Trinitarian confession 
has an argumentative relation toe all nations; the 
spread of the gospel would be a proof of the truth 
of the doctrine. Upon sueh teaching Christ pro- 
mised His blessing ; with it He would be in lis 
Chnreh unto the end of the world (v.*%, cf. Mt 244 
30°'), Out of this confession of faith in baptism, 
taught by Jesns, has grown the first and only 
creed of all the ages: ©! believe in God the Father 
. . . anlin Jesus Christ our, Lord , « 


This | 


. and-:in the 


Holy Ghost.’ ‘The baptismal symbol in its whole 


contents goes hack beyond all question to the 
Apostolie age’ (Caspari, Quellen 2. Gesch. dd. 
Tauf-symb. 1.5); and no other than a Trinitarian 
forninia has ever appeared in the history of the 
Chureh (ef. Resch, 424f.); ‘Trinitarian baptism 
was universal in the earliest ehurches and among 
the earliest hereties.’ No Judaizer cr Gnostic ad- 
ministered Christian baptism without the zpic- 
axapla émovoyacia, the ‘trina invoeatio, nomen 
trinw beatitndinis, that sprang from Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost (Clem. Zea. 1x. 23). 

ll. fpostolie Teaching. —(i) The outpouring of 
the Holy Ghost upon the Apostolie Chureh brought 
first the personality of the Spirit into greater pro- 
minence, and, secondly, shed new light from thie 
Spirit upon the Son. («) This new light showed 
(a) the great importance of the Jerson as well as 
the words of the inearnate Christ—He was much 
more than a prophetic Messiah; (8) the unique 
valne of His atoning death; and (y) the vital 
relation for believers between this shametul death 
and His glorious resurrection and ascension to 
the right hand of the Father, where He represents 
and rules His people. The first martyr, full of the 
Holy Ghost, saw the heavens opened and Jesus 
standing on the right hand of God (Ae 7 °°; ef. 
TP yest gat Ph Ve Me I). He who ascended 
to Divine glory, it was felt, must ever have dwelt 
in Divine glory ; and His incarnation, instead of 
being His life, was but an ineident in Jlis eternal 
existence, These Jewish Christians all start from 
Ps 110', and declare by the Holy Ghost that the 
Psalmist knew by the Iely Ghost that Christ was 
Lord of David and Lord of all (Ae 294% 10% 1 fs, 
da 2), Jnde?; the Jadache ealls him ‘the God of 
David, 10°). ‘Our God and Saviour Jesus Clirist’ 
and ‘our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ meant 
the same thing (2 P 1) 2°). Jesns waa equal 
with Jehovah (ef. Weiss, NY Theol.® V2); Vis 
throne was God’s throue (He 1% % 3); heeanse Tle 
was trod (Ile 18). Language failed these Jewish 
Chiistians to say more of the glory of the Son of 
God. The whole OT, as revelation of the Holy 
Spirit, testified to the Divine Christ (le 37 1% 
2-6 6° 10°). The rnling idea in Hebrews is that 
the old covenant of Jehovah with Israel was sup- 
planted ly the new, in whieh Jesus takes the 
place of Jehovah, Christians take the place of 
Jews (ef. Ep. of Barnabas 4), and the Holy Spirit, 
which Jed Israel towards Canaan, leads Christians 
through the Son to the rest in heaven (172% # 41%), 
This eternal Son is as the Jehovah of the OT (He 
1° 13'§) )2°), and is described there as sueh (Ps 110, 
He DY, Ps 12°68) We 1). Ile became incarnate 
to save men; and, in co-operation with the oly 
Ghost the eternal Spirit (94), the eternal Son 
(15) heeame author of eternal salvation (5°), and 
eternal redemption (*) unto an eternal inherit- 
ance (9), The relations of Father, Son, and 
Tloly Spirit are eternal. An attempt is made to 
set forth the eonnexion of the Son with the Vather 
by comparing it with a brightness streaming from 
the Divine glory. Christ is one with God as a ray 
of light is one with the sun: out of sneh relation 
He takes form as a Personal Being distinct from 
the Father, yet so one with Him that to see the 
Son was to see the very glory which constitutes 
the Father (Ile 2°), the very ‘character of His 
heing’ (cf, Weiss, 493). ‘He was everything lofty 
that eould be imagined. Everything that can be 
said of Him was already said in the first two 
generations after Lis appearance’ (Harnack, Dog- 
mengesch, 1, 66), 

(>) Equally marked is the Apostolic conception 
of the Holy Ghost and His relation to Father and 
Son. In the Gospels Jesus speaks 25 times of 


the Spirit, and the-Evangelists make a like number 
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of references ; but in the Acts and Epistles over 
160 statements are made about the tloly Ghost 
(Ncotield, Zhe Holy Spirit in NT Seripture, 11). 
In the trospels the Spirit ‘was not yet’? (Jn 7), 


that is, not in the fulness and abiding power of | 


post-Ascension days. But, after Christ's return to 
the Father, Apostolie men were ‘full of the Holy 
tiahost’ (Ac 4). 
Jesus predicted (dn 3" 16%), to inspire and eqnip 
the Church. Tle came also in judgment, as Jesus 
hack svick (MK 3°, Lk P22"). The tirst mention of 
the §Claveh’ (Ac 35°) shows Ananias and Sapphira 
dead upon its threshold Tor lying to the LHoly 
tihost. To lie to the Spirit was to hie to God 
(v.4); for it is the Spirit of both God (1 P 414) 
and His Christ () Po1%). Regeneration is. the 
work of the Spirit, who uses the word (1 P 1°, 
dude ™ *); it is also the work of God (1 P? 5'). 
The writer of Hebrews speaks little of the Spirit 
in believers ; but when he comes to set forth the 
eternal high priesthood of the Sen (6°), which was 
‘after the power of an endless life’ (7"), he empha- 
sizes the doctrine that Christ's eternal intercession 
tnkes place through the eternal Spirit (94). Hf 
Spirit means here (cf. Delitzsch, ud loc.) ‘the 
Divine inward being of the God-man,’ we meet 
onee more the view that Father, Son, and Holy 
tshost are eternally one with God who ts a Spirit. 
(c) St. Peter as leader of the Jewish Christians 
reaches the gospel as fron Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. Ile sums it up doctrinally (} PF) 
as (a) election by God the Father, (3) through the 
Holy Spirit, (y) unto salvation by desas Christ. 
This is the order from the side of God: from the 
side of man he describes it to inquirers and twice 
ever to a court of Jewish theologians (Ac 2 4! 5°) 
as (a) repentance towards God, (3) faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and (4) receiving the Holy Ghost. 
He says the conversion of Cornelins was acecept- 
ance of the Holy Ghost as a gift ot God, and faith 
in, tlie tLord a ekns Glirtt (Ae 11s, cf, IP ), 
He deseribes Cliristians as those who have ‘ faith 
in the righteousness of our God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ’? (2 P 1°44), where Jesus is both God anil 
Saviour. He adds that both the preacher and the 
Word must be witnessed to hy the Holy Spirit, to 
have any etlect (1 Po? 48). ‘This Trinitarian 
gospel of St. Peter is that of St. Stephen (Ac 76), 
St. James (15 2! 45), and St. Jnde (vv.'%*!). The 
heginning of the Christian life takes place through 
presentation of the Son in the Word; for such 
applying the things of Christ by the Spirit (12? 
23) revenerates the heart. All Christian growth 
depends upon being in Christ (3! 4° 54). The 
three Apostolic conditions of entering the kingdom 
of God were repentance (Ac 5° 18, No 24, 2 Co 
peo. of, Aft 6°, Lk Ve"), faith (Ae al’ 1477 20", 
Ro 9, 1 Co 13%), and holiness (Ac 26°, He 6, 
da 27, Ro 16°); and these rested upon Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. Faith in Christ works hy 
love (Gal 5°) towards the Father, the Son, and 


the brethren, and purilies the heart by the in. | 


dwelling of the Holy Spirit (Ac 15"). “Phese con- 
stant allusions to the Trinity, with no further 
explanations, show that tlis doctrine was taken 
for cranted among the Apostolic Churches. From 
the adoration of Jesus Chirist, the centre of the 
Trinity, as trod by Jewish Christians, light must 
have fallen in all directions npon the coneeption of 
God as Father, Sou, and UWoly Ghost. 

(2) St. Paul sets out trom fundamental helief 
in one God (Cal 3°, 1 Cos’, 1 Piz), but at onee 
proceeds te teavh that in the gospel God is the 
Father of the Lord Jesus Christ. () Upon this 
essential relation of Pather and Son he built all 
lis’ lope® (Ro 18, 1 Ca 14, 2.00 4"). In the 
eternal Son believers were chosen , before. the 
fonndation of the world (EU jap. F Ne a3 rentlcely 
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cigs and even Oess, side by side with the Father 
(fo 0, ef. 7%, Tie ez). Tle shares Divine attri- 
butes, and, together with the Pather, is worshipped 
and glorified (1 Co 1, Ro 1B, Eph 5b Ti). 
Yet He is never identified with the Father, but is 
carefully distinguished from Him (1 Co s*, Re B 
S”), He isthe image of the mvisible God (Col bE), 
and shares the invisible glory of trod ; He is also 
‘a man’ Christ Jesus (1) Ti 2°) As sliaing the 
glory of the Father, He ts entled the ‘tirsthorn’ 
of all creation (Col 1). As Jesus spoke of the 
Father as greater than He, when claiming all the 
Father has as ]his, so St. Paul describes the clori- 
lied Christ as Head of Creation, in reference both 
to Giod and the universe. In dim all things sirb- 
sist, beeanse [leis the Son and receives all from 
the Father (2 Co 4"). Tle is deseribed as ‘existiny 
before the world in the eternal Godhead, yet He 
did not cling with avidity to the prerogatives of 
Tis Divine majesty, did not arbitrarily display 
His equality with God; imt .. . took upon Him 
the form of a servant’ (Ligltfoot's paraphrase of 
Ph 2°), St. Paul does not use metapuysical ters, 
but teaches here that the popp? feo’ involved yar- 
titipation in the ovoia deod. Similarly, Dengel re- 
marks (in Nosgen, Gesch, NY Off. 1. 10) that the 
term Oesrys as distingnished from @ecrys expresses 
‘non modo divinas virtutes sed ipsam divinam 
naturam.’ St. Paul regards the Inearnation as 
serving the double purpose of showing Gocl's love 
as Father (Gal 44, Nos’; ef. Jn 3’), and of reveal- 
ing the inner relations ot Christ's prennimdane and 
Divine being (2 Co8*, Ph v6), A trod of love 
seemed to involve personal snhjects and objects of 
love within the trodhead, from which God whe 
loved the world sent forth the Son of His love te 
save men, The Father gave the Son (No 8“), the 
Son gave Himself (Gal 14), surrendered His glory 
and died on the cross; the Holy Spirit witnesseth 
to the Son and wins sinners to atcept Him (Ko 
145), That is St. Panl’s gospel (Ro 1%), whieh 
has proved itself the power of God unto salvation. 
Ile often sums up his vospel, and it is slways ‘Print 
tarian (1G 3° S816 7 | COR'-4 1 Pio 3%, Gal 
. alee Eph ] 3-5. 15 sph £5. Col 12 +8. ef He Pe! 24 
]U78. 58 pe) Over every sermon le can pro- 
nounce the benediction of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit (2 Co 131). 

(>) St. Paul, like all the Apostles, supports his 
theology by the Old ‘Festament, This central 


i theme, the Divine Christ, he sets at onee in in- 
) separable relations todehovah. 


The dewish teach. 
ings vot his day vonfounded che and m7 (se 
Jehovah is rendered @e5s in LXX of Nu 22 2s*, 
while $x and ce appear as «ips in Nu Zs", Cin 
Of 8). Jat St. Paul, with afew possible exceptions 
(1 Co 3%, Ro 1446), agrees with St. dames (bt 2! 9) 
and St. Peter (Ac 2) in distinguishing them as two 
Divine Persons. The Father is dess, though the 
name is also given to the Son (Ho ), and the Son 
is xtptos. ‘This personal distinction of Father and 
Son Is traced by St. Paul to the OF distinctions of 
eats and mo, and to the ditlerent relations ot Cod 
to man expressed by those naines (cf. seebery, Li 
Anhetung do ‘flerrn? bet Pontus, po St. The 
distinction of God in Phimself and the revealing 
Jehovah in che OT, St. Paul sees fully unfolded in 
the personal distinction of Father and Son. Christ 
did not decome Lord; His ceperas was Int a form of 
His activity asa personal Divine Being. Tle was 
God hefore He was manifested as Lord; and We wilt 
be Gad after He ceases to rule as Lord (1 Co 15%; 
ef Angst. Ze.) He ts Lord, not in relation to 
Cod but in relation te man (Hoo! tg! ba, bo 
1=%), St. Pant, too, oes back te Ps Lh, whieh 
he qnotes oftener than any olher OT passage (No 
si I: Hh PY, Calo 1 Co 1). We fonnd there the 
Léed p@hries seid: ith the Lord God until all 
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enemies to God’s kingdom were subdued, and 
sharing the Divine majesty and power insepar- 
able from God. ‘This prophecy was fulfilled in the 
inearnate Lord eonquering death and Satan, and 
through the Nesurreetion sitting down at the 
right hand of God, with all enemies at Flis foot- 
stool (Ito $4, Eph 1°). ‘The gloriled Christ is the 
Lord of glory (Ph 2%, Ja 2"), Not till after the 
Nesurreetion was Jesus Lord, though Jle was ever 
Divine (1 Co 2°; ef. Mt 224%). Christ saves us as 
triumphant Lord (Eph 4°, 1 Co 7%). He is also 
the Providence of the Church (Gal 2?, 1 Co 4 167). 
When all believers are saved His lordship eeases ; 
tle gives the kingdom whieh He undertook to the 
Father and resumes the eternal relations of the 
Son (1 Co 15%). From the Resurrection to the Last 
Judement is the rule of Christ. Me rules with 
the Father (1 Co 15”, Ito 8"), as He saves with the 
Father (Col 1°, Io 8%). Ged’s work for man, St. 
Paul teaehes, is never apart from Christ’s work. 
They are as rays of heat and light in the same sun- 
beam. IIence St. Paul was ealled to be an Apostle 
by both Father and Son (Gal 1!), who formed one 
Divine power (as omission of dic before @eot and 


sinvular predieates show; cf. 1 Ti FP, 1 Th 3", 
2 Th 2!7, 1 Co 15%; Seeberg); and he sees thie 
final judgment as by both God and Christ (2 Th 1%, 
1 Co 45). All between these in St. Paul’s survey 
of life is done equally by the Father and Son. 
‘The active rule of the exalted Lord is, aceording 
to Paul, such that in every act of it: eontempor- 
aneously an act of God the Father is completed’ 
(Seeberg, p. 35). The grace of the Son is as much 
a Divine element in salvation as is the love of the 
Father (Tit 3®7); henee, with the possible ex- 
ception of Ro 84, St. Paul never speaks of inter- 
cession of the Son with the Father, so one are 
they eonsidered in working. His God, in opposi- 
tion to polytheism, is ‘one God the Father, of 
whom are all things, and one Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom are all things’ (1 Co 8°). Mle says (v.4), 
‘there is none other (od but one,’ and that one 
(rod is the Father and Son. ‘These were equally 
God for St. Paul from Ps 110 to his own last ex- | 
perienee. The subordination of the Son was but 
a stepping-stone to lift the saints to the glory of 
the Father, whieh was shared by the Son. The 
words ‘Christ is God's’ {1 Co 3%) support the 
assuranee ‘ye are Christ's,’ as the statement ‘the 
head of Christ is God’ upholds the teaehing that 
‘the head of every man ts Christ’ (1 Co TP). St. 
Panl follows Jesus’ teachings that the Father was 
greater than the Son, not by way of eontrast, but 
ina unity, which eommnnieates all the greatness 
of the Father throngh the service of the Son (cf. 
Col PY v8 3"), 

(c) St. Paul's theology isChristo-eentric. He pro- 
ceeds from Christ outwards to Father and Synrit, 
yet everywhere reeognizing the Divine relation of 
the Spirit te the Father and Son, The living bond 
between the Son, exalted as Lord, and man is the 
Holy Ghost. St. Paul echoes Jesus’ doetrine (Jn 
1§'4) that the Synrit teaehes Christ and ts an earnest 
of all good things to come (2 Co 1% 5°, Eph 1). 
So one in working are they that he ealls Christ 
a life-giving Spirit (1 Co 15%), and says, ‘the Lord 
is the Spirit’ (2 Co 3!7), They are one as in the 
trodhead, yet distinet, both in their subjective 
and objective relations to man; for he adds: 
‘where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty,’ 
and elsewhere (Gal 5!) says, ‘stand fast in the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free.’ St. 
Paul's theology grew ont of his experience. He 
knew the personal Divine work of Son and Spirit | 
in his own soul (Ph 3", No 899). Ile had extra- 
ordinary vifts of the Spirit (1 Co 14°). He knew | 
that all relizious life comes from the Spirit (No | 
15", Gal 3**). He knew, also, that, Christ in him | 
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was his life, his hope of glory (Col 1°7). But he 
sharply distinguished the revelation of the Lord 
in him (Ae 227), and-the sending of the Son that 
we may beeonie sons of God, from the sending 
of the Spirit to awaken us to the life of sons (Gal 
4+), lie did not regard the Spirit as merely the 
spiritual disposition produced in us by Christ. 
Christian life is eqnally related to both Son and 
Spirit; they are equally Divine, but not identical. 
The Spirit proeeeds from the Son as the Spirit of 
Cliist (Ros’, Gal 4®, 1 Co 2!*, Eph 4°), as wellas from 
the Father; and in his experience St. Paul found 
the Son to be the fundamental type of the form 
of life into which believers are brought by the 
Spirit (so Nésven, ii. 262). The Spirit is the im- 
pelling power, the Son is the abiding life element, 
in the Christian (Ro 8¥, Gal 1"). The same fruits 
spring from. both (Gal 5°22, Eph 5°%,:Ph 1), 
Both make us free from the Law (Gal 5' 38), We 
are to have the mind of both (1 Co 7*, No 87); 
both intereede with the Father for ns (Ro 8% 27), 
and with us fer the Father (Ito 8%, 2 Co 13°), We 
cannot traee the limits of the working of lather, 
Son, and Holy Spirit ; but St. Paul plainly teaches 
that there are such limits. The Spirit begins the 
life of the soul in man, but all NT writers ascribe 
the resurreetion life of the body to the risen 
Christ (2 Co 4"). The Spirit makes man a new 
personality, the Son makes mana member of His 
body, the Chureh (Nosgen, lc.) The Son may 
become angry and eondemn in wrath (1 Co 15%), 
the Spirit is only grieved (Eph 4°°). The constant 
use ot the names shows a eorresponding distine- 
tion of funetions within the Godhead. 

(d) St. Paul’s worship also is of Father, Son, 
and oly Spirit. The Spirit is for him personal, 
searching the deep things of God, with a will of 
liis own for man’s good, and showing Divine 
treasures to man (1) Co 2"; ef. Lk 24%, Jn 15°). 
The Spirit does the work of the Father and Son 
(Ph 4, Gal 3° 45), Father, Son, and Spirit must 
have been for St. Paul Divine realities. Le eould 
not pray to mere names or personitications. He 
never suggests that one is more or less Divine or per- 
sonal than the other. That most solemn claim of 
Jehovah—' I have sworn by myself... that unto 
me every knee shall how’ (Is 45°%)—St. Pan] applies 
to Christ as God (Ro 144, Ph 2"). Fora Jew with 
the First Commandment as the ereed of his life, 
prayer to Jesus Christ meant full equality with 
trod; for neither OT (1s 425 486, Jer tut, 1's 
18%) nor NT (No 14f, 1 Th 1°) allows worship of 
anythine but God. The blasphemy of Antichrist 
was Claiming Divine honours (2 Th 2!) St. Paul 
warned avainst worshipping gvce ah oboe Geots (tral 
4°), hence he wmst have worshipped Christ as @vcet 
évre Oem A Christian was a man calling on the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ for salvation (Ac 
94-21); and St. Pan], like St. Stephen (Ac7*) and all 
saints (Rev 22°), prayed to Christ Himself (Ac 227%) 
and tancht others to do so (1 Co 2!) To call on 
Christ was the same thing as prayer to God (Ps 
88!°, Js 45°). St. Panl’s test of a Christian was 
‘calling on’ the Son (2 Ti2™). False teachers knew 
this test, and did not dare to omit it (2 Ti 2%), 
beeause praying to Jesus was the recognized way 
of salvation (Ro tu’), A Christian meant a wor- 
shipper of Christ (1 Co I*), St. Pan! prays to the 
Son to send the Spirit (Eph 34). The Spirit prays 
in him to the Father, echoing the familiar ‘ Abba’ 
of the Lord’s Prayer (Ro 8%, Gal 4°). He unites 
Father, Son, and oly Ghost in doxologies of 
adoration and praise (2 Co 134). He prays for the 
same thines—men's salvation—to Father and Son, 
and in the same Spirit to both. He thanks the 
Father through the Son (Ro 18 7%). Ne does not 
pray to them alternately, or in suceession, but at 
the same time (2 Th 1°, Gal 1°, 1Co lb). He eannot 
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separate them in his worship. In certain thanks- 
givings St. Paul prays to God as the Father of 
Jesus Christ (Ro 15%, 2Co PB, Eph 1), showing that 
he knew the Lord was within the Godhead as Son. 
He thanks the Father throngh the Son, because 
Christ's work was the ground of all thanksgiving 
to God. The Son is the completer of the Father's 
work for man. ‘The love of trod and the grace of 
Christ and the fellowship of the Spirit of love meet, 
therefore, in the spirit of gratitude. St. Paul's 
three eardinal virtues are, taith in Jesus Clirist, 
love to tiod the Father, and hope in the spirit of 
promise (Eph 1, Gal 3", 1 Co 134). They are all 
fruits of the Spirit (Gal 5-2), and come from the 
Father through the Son, St. Paul certainly tanghit 
all the data of a doctrine of the Trinity, however 
theologians may differ as to its formulation. He 
could not have learned his fixed, eontident doetrine 
of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit) from) Jewish 
theology ; neither did pagan thought sugyest such 
teachines ; he evidently received it as part of the 
gospel given him by Christ (ef. Gal 1°), 

(3) St. John’s teachings take their perspective (a) 
fram his doctrine of the AJyos, which lic sees pre- 
ficured in the OT. ‘This is central in his trospel, 
as it isin the doctrine of the Trinity. The Divine 
Noyos became incarnate in Jesus. This may he 
why Christ's conception of the Holy Ghost is not 
referred to, and why the Spirit is spoken of as a 
wift, and not. made so clearly persunal as in the 
words of Jesus Himself (ln 344%). The Fourth 
tiospel presents Christianity as a donble revelation 
of trod throngh the Spirit and through the Son ; 
the Evangelist bears witness chiefly to the Son, and 
lets the Son testify to the Spirit, Because St. John 
beholds the eternal Son prominent in the OT (tm 
BY Ps 33% 8) Is 408554, Jn b' 34), he does not deseribe 
the Incarnation as a humiliation, as St. Paul does 
(Ph 2°), or rise to it through the thought of THs 
ascension to glory involving pre-existent glory, as 
in Ile P 2 10 He sees the Divine Sun, the 
Creator of the uuiverse (15), earry the glory of 
Giod veiled with Hint inte the world (1%), and, 
when His work of redemption was complete, move 
calmly again into the glory which We had with 
the Father before the world was. Tis emphatic 
statements that the Moyes wasin the beginning with 


things was through Hin, set forth the eternal 
Being of the Son. And because of Nis Divine Son- 
ship He was a Divine revelation: ‘No man hath 
seen God at any time, (rod only-begotten (uovoyerns 
éeos, us in NBC DL), who is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared him.’ What can tran- 
scend ‘God only - begotten’? St. Jolin’ exhausts 
all Jewish descriptions of Divine manifestations to 
set forth the glory of the Son. He embodied them 
all. Tle was one with the 77°, the evident ‘glory’ 
of God (14 2)! 124) Parg. to ls G3 ef. Schlottiaann, 
130, Mt 167, Mk S&). Vis coming is the coming of 
the Divine elory, which Ezekiel said (43'7 in Parg. ) 
should dwell for ever with God's people. Jesus had 
identilied Himself with the Shellinndh (Mt 1S*; ef. 
Pirke Aboth, iii. 3): We even said that His presence 
was eteater than the Shekinah in the temple (Mt 
12°): St. John proceeds to identify the Son with the 
Memraor * Word’ (V4. In one statement he com- 
bines the Weir (Niyos), the Vehkor (60€a), and the 
Shekinah (in exjvow), and applios all to the inearna- 
tion of the Son of God (1438), Jesus Christ reveals 
the personal glory of God, not temporarily, but 
incarnate, tabernaching among His people as Je- 
hovah tented amone Esracl (lx 25° zo’, Te 1). 
Vhilo called the Néoyos figuratively decrepos Bejs 5 NC. 
John calls Him simply @eés: for He ix on one side 
the Adyos of trod, and, on the other, God. Philo’s 
Abyos is mpwrdyoves vibs, OT, aX uN ANZEl, dpxdyyeXos 
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Son- Logos far above all angels; He is one with 
trad, truly personal and incarnate as the Messiah, 
all of ‘tit is foreien to Vhilo's allegorical exe- 
gesis, St. John’s theology shows no connexion with 
that of Vhilo. Like St. Paul, he comes to Jesus 
fromthe OT, and finds that it is the revealed God, 
the Jehovah, the Lord of David, the * Memra’ that 
took flesh in desus (1° 14%). The relation of the Son 
to the Father is expressed by St. Jolin as in te 1°, 
by the-terms ‘light,’ as ‘tiod is light’ (din 1), ‘life,’ 
as ‘Cod is life’ (1°) only the Son is called ‘the life’ 
or ‘eternal life’ (1 Jn 5), leenuse the Son is the 
manifestation of Divine life and its sonree for 
muain—and especially by the word povoyerjs (1'+™ 
3618 }In 4d’; ef. 1). Christ was the only-bexotten 
Son of God, as the widow's son was her only child 
(Lk 7®), as the rnler's daughter was his only 
daughter (Lk 8"), and as the possessed boy was 
his father’s only son (Lk 9°). Ve was the tonly- 
begotten’ in such a sense that He might be called 
the only-begotten Son or the only-begotten trod. 


| He was the Son absolutely, and ina sense shared by 


no other being. We was so one with (rod that St. 
John says He was God (144) 5 or, as put elsewhere 
(1 Jn 5°), He was the ‘true God? revealing the 
true God. He was also ‘with trod’ (1% 4), i.e. not 
God without a property peenliar to Him as Son 
of God. Prom this Divine Sonship tlows St. John’s 
tiospel. In it he finds the source of all blessing 
and eternal life (20°, 1 Jn 5) !5). rons it come (1) 
the power to become sons of God (1), (2) sonslip 
thronteh faith in the Son (9°), (3) sonship Sitcotislt 
the will of the Father (1%), (4) participation in the 
truth, grace, glory, and inechilirus of the Father 
(14, 1 Jn 4); (5) an experience of the fulness of the 
Giodhead in the Son (1!) through union with 
whom (6) helievers share the victury of the Son of 
tiol over the devil (1.Jn 3°), and (7) lave the wit- 
ness of sonslip in themselves (1.dn5'). No Divine 
Son of God, nu other sons of rod. Tf trod be net 
the Divine Father of the Divine Son, He is the re- 
ligions Father of no man: that is the theology of 
St. John’s Gospel. 

In the Apocalypse, which has a strong Jewish 
colouring, we find the same high conception ot the 
“ather and the Son, As conqueror over Satan anid 


| Saviour of the saints, Jesus sits in| Divine glory, 
trod, and that the beginning of the being of all 


adored and praised as omniscient (2°), omnipresent, 
and eternal (133 2 322 4% 14 72 1798 BOS Yel. 5) Ele is 
the Son of Man, in heaven with the Ancient of 
days (Dn 738, Rev 14%), while judge of all men on 
earth (2% 125 10%), Tis faee shines as the face of 
God (1%): and before Him the prophet falls down 
as before Jehovah (1'7). Heis King of kings and 
Lord of lords (17% 19%), nny, He is Lord ted 
Almighty (15%). Weiss concludes (p. 560): ‘Tt is 
certain that the Messiah appears here as an 
original Divine Being,’ side by side with the 
Father. 

(6) Of the Moly Spirit and Ilis relation to the 
Fatherand Son, St. Jolin says little; but his eoustant 
presentation of Christianity as life, birth from God 
and a birth to holiness, presuppose the Comforter, 
He makes the full teachings of desus on the Holy 
Spirit (14-17, ef. 7%) his own ; and says the Apos- 
tolic experience and testimony throngh the Holy 
tilost, after the glorification of Christ, were as 
rivers to drops, compared with what they were 
before (7%). The water of life is from: the Spirit 
as from the Son (7%). Jesus taught the Spirit as 
Paraclete on earth representing the Father and 
Son (ef. rapdx\nous of Huly Ghost, Ae i); St. John 
adds the doctrine that the Son is a corresponding 
Paraelete in heaven with the Father, representing 
nen (dn 2), The ‘new birth’ is mentioned tive 
times inthe NV. It is a waXuryevesia of the whale 
ereation through Christ (Mt 1), and of n single 


(ef. Richm, //eb. 146 f.): butt. Jobu_puts the 4 soul ip. conversion through the Spirit (Tit 3%); St. 
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James (198) sees Christians ‘eome into the world’ 
(aroxveic@ar) begotten of the Father ; and St. Peter 


twice speaks of God begetting us again (2 P 1% *). | 


St. John has the further conception that the birth 
from God takes plaee through the Holy Ghost (1°, 
I Jn 2° 3° 47 5) 4), for there is no doubt that by born 
of God he means by the Holy Spirit (3°). In two 
passages he shows that the indwelling of the Father 
and the Son depends upon the Spirit (1 Jn 4° 3°). 
IIe presents religion also as a command of the 
Father to believe on the Son (1 Jn 3°), and then 
says that this obedience of faith is possible only 
through the indwelling of the Father and Son by 
the Spirit. The only way to keep out evil spirits 
is to be possessed of the Holy Spirit ; and we know, 
he says, which is the lfoly Spirit, by its testifying 
to the inearnation of the Son of God (1 Jn 473 5°) 
and to nothing else (16%). Inthe passage on the 
Three Witnesses (1 Jn 5°) the Holy Spirit testifies 
to the Sen as Divine Redeemer, (@) beeause from 
Him flows the double stream of life-giving, eleans- 
ine water (Jn 73 16%) and atoning blood ; (4) beeause 
the witnessing Spirit is ‘the truth’; and (c) because 
the Father testifies also to the Son (1 Jn 5%). 

(«) St. John touches here a thought whieh runs 
throngh the whole NT. God, who is transeendent, 
inearnate, and immanent as lather, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, establishes His kingdom in opposition to 
the cod of this world, who is the devil and Satan 
(Nev 12° 20°), The kingdoms of light and dark- 
ness rnp in growing opposition through the Fourth 
Gospel (67 772 s#- 4 10° 137), St. John knows of 
demoniaes (ef. ‘signs,’ ete., 44% 20°), but the only 
man he describes as possessed of the devil (137 7) 
is Judas, the son of perdition, who betrayed thie 
Son of God. To deny the inearnate Son is to join 
th: ranks of Antichrist, to deny the Father also 
(1.dn 2%), and to show that the new birth from 
God has not taken place (1Jn 3°). That is, the 
only way to oppose the devil is to be born of God 
hy the Spirit (1 Jn 5'%). Christians are sons of 
God throneh the Son of God (1 Jn 3!*), who 
eame to destroy the works of the devil (v.%); and 
they prove both their sonship and their opposition 
to the devil by obeying the Spint in them, testify- 
ing to the inearnate Son. Thus both the begotten 
beginning and the trinmphant end of the Chiistian 
life are inseparable from Father, Son, and Holy 
Gliost (1 Jn 5'5-6), Amid the OT imagery of the 


Apocalypse we move npon the same high plane. 1t | 


opens with a benedietion (1+: 5), like that of St. Paul 
{1 ('o 13'S), in which salvation is set forth as coming 
from God, the seven spirits before His throne,— 
evidently the sevenfold, perfect revelation of the 
Spirit promised the Son (Is 11°),—and from Jesus 
Cliist. Salvation is ever ascribed to God and the 
Lamb (7! 4"), and is mediated ly the Spirit to the 
Churohes (2% 1s 37.8 3813.2 Jals O27) The rapt 
Christian ‘in the Spirit’ hears the voiee of Jesus 
saying, ‘Hear what the Spirit saith nnto the 
Churehies.’ 
appears hoth as between Jesns and the Father (1), 
and as possessed lry Christ (3!). The Son and the 


] 


As in the Gospel, so here, the Spirit | 


Spirit are so identified that what one says is from | 


the other (27% 1217 35-6), The glorified Christ and 
the potas Spirit are here aetually at work as 
foreshadowed in the OT view of the Word and the 
Spirit of God. The Paraeletes in heaven and on 
earth are also here. The gloritied Christ says, 
‘Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord,’ and 
the responsive Spirit replies, ‘Yea, that they may 
rest from their labours’ (14%). The Spirit and the 
Bride say, ‘Come’; that is, ‘Come to Jesus’ 
(227.2); and Jesus is the only way to the 
Father. 

iv. Teachings in the Life of the Apostolie Church. 
—The Trinity was not a theory from withont, but 


Apostolie Chureh. It lived in devotion long before 
it appeared in theology. The Father, Son, and 
Holy G:host were as much part of Chureli life as 
body, sonl, and spirit were elements of every be- 
liever’s life. They are not introduced or explained, 
Imt everywhere taken for granted and present. 
No man ean share NT worship without using 
Trinitarian forms. This natural and ineidental 
yet constant referenee to Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit in Apostolic Churehes presupposes just sueh 
a development as our stndy has indieated. The 
later and clearer statements are always in full 
acreement with what had been already tanght. 
What the first disciples reeeived from Jesus went 
far beyond what is reeorded in the Gospels; 16 went 
far beyond all that He said or did; for after His 
aseension they heeame eonseious that Jesns was 
not only a teaeher, but Saviour and Lord, and im- 
parter of the Holy Ghost. The teachings and 
work of Christ in Apostolie experience expanded 
mneh more rapidly than they could have done in any 
process of merely natural development. The order, 
too, of growth is just what we should expect: new 
teachings of Jesns about God as Father, then the 
teachings of Apostles about the Son, and, last of 
all, the full referenee to the Holy Spirit. This 
order repeats itself in the history of doctrine which 
took form in the Nieene Creed. Through the words 
of Jesns, the Synoptic Gospels, St. Panl, Hebrews, 
St. John, and the Aets, there runs a harmonions 
and growing representation of God as Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. Jesns sets Himself as Son above 
all the servants of God (Mt 218, Mk 129, Lk 36) ; 
Ie 1-2 gives the same doctrine in theological form, 
declaring the Son above all ereated beings ‘ God for 
ever and ever.’ St. Paul presents an intermediate 
view, in which God and His Christ are central] (1 Co 
8, 2Co 13, Gal 13, Eph 12) ; but puts it at once in 
vital union with the Trinitarian eoneeption of God 
as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (2 Co 134, Eph 
314-16) The Acts shows historically that Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost were inseparable from the 
life and thonght of believers; while the Fourth 
Gospel presents the same teaehing as the eul- 
mination of NT theology (167) (Tor further 
indications of doetrinal erowth, ef. the artieles 
Gop IN NT and HOo.y SPIRIT in vol. ii.). These 
early disciples knew that there is an infinite 
eternal God (2 Co 4!7-38, 1 Ti 17); they knew also 
that. He is personal, and personal only as Father, 
Son, and Synrit. How the Infinite can be personal 
is ever a mystery ; to Apostolie men the threefold 
personality of the infinite God was no greater 
mystery than any yersonality of the Infinite. 
They also knew that there is a God of Absolnte 
Right, the Supreme Lawgiver, the Holy Father in 
heaven (Jn 174, tev 48); on the other 
hand, they knew that God had broken through 
Elis own Jaw, and, by His revelation in the Son 
and Spirit, opened heaven and ponred supernatural 
erace and hlessing upon men (Ko 3° 4°, 1 P 1). 
Their practical experience fonnd that this person- 
ality of the Father, and the mediating personalities 
of the Son and the Spirit, were indispensable to 
fellowship with God Giigten graee and faith, and 
in the strugeles against sin. Tllustrations of this 
practieal Trinity may be seen (1) in the equipment 
of the Apostles, (2) the establishment of the Church, 
(3) the work of Missions, (4) the test of sonnd 
Doetrine, and (5) the nature of Christian Worship. 

(1) The risen Lord gave His eommands no more 
directly to the Apostles, but throngh the Holy Ghost 
(Ac 12). As inseparable as the Father and the Son 
appear hetore the Crucifixion, just as inseparable 
appear the Son and the Spirit after the Resurreetion. 


tio vice os. 


‘To the Son as mediator of the Father, and to the 

' | Spirit as mediator of Father and Son, the Apostles 

part of the gospel, life, work, and worship of the | turn as to the source of all power and authority. 
, | mes , @ 
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St. Peter says he opened the Chureh to the Gentiles 
bevanse the Lord Jesus Christ from heaven told 
him todo so (Ac TE), and beeause the Holy Spirit 
told him todo so (Xe 10% 12%). St. John says the 
Spirit of truth in the Apostles made them men ot 
trod (dn 4%), and witnessed throngh them that 
the Father sent the Son to give lite to believers 
(vy. 4). The Spirit in the Apostles made them 
preach the incarnate Sen, and denounce all con- 
trary preaching as of the devil (1 Jn 3°"). The 
Lord Jesus sent Ananias to St. Paul that he might 
he filled with the Holy Ghost (Ac 9'7); then St. 
Paul preaehed Christ, that He is the Son of God 
(v.%). St. Paul supported his claim to be an Apostle 
by appealing to the call of God the Father and His 
Son wesns Clirist (Ro 2, ial DP 18) | Co £5, who 
filed him with the oly Ghost at his conversion 
for apostleship (Ae 9'7 1*). He traces the grace of 
apostleship and of all work in the Chureh to the 
Holy Spirit (1 Co 12%) and the Son (v.47, 1 TH 1", 
ECo 72,2 Ti22 4); and he spoke from experience. 
These Apostles tested all Christ's Trinitarian pro- 
mises. In fis name, as the name of God, they cast 
ont devils (Mk 1617, Ae 16), healed the sick (ih. 
Av 3° 9%), and raised the dead (Ac 9¥ 20%), The 
Holy Ghost in their work hononred the Son as He 
honoured the Father (Jn 5 Ae 3° 16%, Ja 2"). 
St. Peter fonnd that the Spirit inspired him to 
speak as Jesus promised (Mt 10%, Lk 12”), and, 
thns inspired, he preached repentanee towards the 
Father and faith in the Son as the way of life 
(Ace 4h 385) te saw also in the OT covenant 
of God with parents and their children a point of 
connesion for the doctrine of npproaeh to the 
Father through the Son (Ac 2° 3%17), Sins 
were remitted or retained by the Apostles on the 
uithority of the Son and as inspired by the Spirit 
(Alt 18", Jn 20% 3, Ac S*%) They imparted the 
Holy Spirit for service (Ae $8"), and, ay of the 
Holy Ghost, acted in the name of Christ as minis- 
ters of discipline (Ae 15"), in conscious opposition 
to the kingdom of Satan (1) Cu 5*° 6"). They 
cold pronounce Anathema in view of the coming 
Lord. Christ in the midst, and the Spirit in the 
midst with the Apostles as ministers, formed the 
Supreme Court of the Chureh. St. Pant sums up his 
apostleship (Ae 20-24) in (@) the constant witness 
ot the Holy Spirit, guiding him throngh bonds and 
persecutions of Satan and bad men ; (4) wuinistry . 
received from the Lord .lesus Christ; and (e) a 
gospel of the grave of God revealed in His Son. 
That was his practical work, and not a theological 
elaboration (Ito 16), ‘Phe Apostles claimed and 
exercised doctrinal authority over the Chuireli (dn 
41 Co 42254 9 TP) resting their claims on the 
command of the Son through the Sparit (Ae 1). 
They alone perfeetly knew the meaning of desus 
(ft Co 2!%), as Jesus alone perfectly knew the mean. 
ine of the OT. They also had the Spirit of pro- 


pheey, so that they could declare the future glories | 


of Christ’s kingdom, and the overthrow of the 
kingdom of the devil (2 Co 5° 167, | Ti 1”, 1 Jn J 
4 alhiev 2° 3"). 

(2) The Apostolic Church was built upon faith in 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Pentecost was in an 
Hportant sense the birthday of the Chureh; and 
St. Peter explained it by saying that the Son at the 
right hand of the Father, having received the pro- 
nuse of the Spirit, ‘shed forth this which ye now 
see and hear.’ The Holy Ghost sent by the glori- 
lied Son made the Chureh. Hf anything is certain, 
it is that the Apostolic Chureh saw its foundation 
laid in the ascension of Christ and the descent of 
the Spirit. This Spirit of Christ was the regener- 
ating, sanctifying, working power in the Chureh, 
If any man had not the Syurit of Christ, he was 
none of His (Ro 8’). Snrronnded by pagans whose 
gods were devils (IF Co 10”), and.by J eays. who Ww 
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led by Satan to erneify the Lord (dn 67 $4 13%), 
Christians were kept by the power of the lHoly 
They met heresy in the same power 
(hdn 4°"), and were given by the Spirit a twofold 
defenee: (f) the Old Testament, inspired nt tirst: by 
the Spirit, and now made practical by the Spirit ; 
and (2) growing faith in the Son of God. The 
Spint revealed Phim in the hearts of believers as 
the personnal, gloritied, triumphant Lerd (1 Uo 2!4). 
The OT and Christ were shown to be essentially 
the same Word of God, once spoken by the prophets, 
now intarnate and wlorified in Christ. But, as in 
the OT, soin the NT, the Spirit Is never confounded 
with the Word or with Christ. Whether speaking 
through Apostles or Prophets, the Spirit ever de- 
clares Jesus Christ to be the true cornerstone of the 
Chureh (Eph 2”, bP 2?) Through the Spirit  be- 
hevers already share the glory of Christ, and 
through Him receive all the gifts of the Spirit 
OG sotiiplis 6M 2 Gy 1, Ros). 

(3) From the ‘'Frinity also started the Mission of 
the Chureh Mt 28). The Holy Spirit: appeared 
at onee as the great propagating power. Tbe re- 
peated the ‘Come’ and ‘Go’ of Jesus (Mt TP us! 
Ac 1) and continued His work. Jesus declared 
that the work of forelen missions was the aim of 
His death (Jn 12% 8°58) Vt was furthered by the 
Vather (v.25), and carried out by the Spirit, who 
inspired the tirst missionaries, Peter (Ac 4), Stephen 
(6°), Barnabas (11), Philip (87), and Pant (134), te 
preach the gospel and vast ont devils (Jn 2); ef. 
Acs’). ‘Separate me Barnabas and San! for the 
work wherennto C have called them,’ said the Spirit 
(Ae 18°); * Ge ye into all the world and preach the 
wospel to every crenture,’ said Jesus.‘ Baptize 
them in the name of the Father, Son, and Iboly 
tihost,’; —that is the ‘Trinitarian foundation of 
missions, St. Paul) is intelligible only asa man who 
regarded himself as an organ of the Holy Ghost, 
lighting the powers of darkness (Ro 8%, Eph 6") 
to save men hy the Son of God (1 Co 2414). He 
lind more gifts of the Spirit than other Apostles, 
and was the vreatest missionary of Christ (1 Co 
14"). The Holy Spirit direeted him to his held of 
labour (Ae 16"), and the Son told him what to ex- 
pect in those fields (9'%), “Phe same is true of St. 
Peter (Ae 186 24S) and the rest. 

(4) The NT Church also regarded the Trinity as 
the doctrinal assurance that any man was preaching 
the gospel. Unless he preached the Son of God 
in personal witness of the Spirit, he was not trne 
to Christ. St. Paul urged ‘Timothy (2 Ti 1? "> to 
hold fase the Apostles’ form of sound words, which 
consisted in faith and love towards Christ, who ts 
(rod onr Saviour (bE 1) 25), and was committed unto 
Him by the Moly Ghost. Fatse teachers left: the 
Chureh because they demicd the Father and the 
Son, and had no unetion of the Holy Cchost (1 dn 
wie 2) Only these preaching the Divine Son 
had the witness of the Spirit: to such there eame 
the demonstration of the Spirtt and of power 1 Uo 
24otTh i, RoW). Supernatural signs of the Holy 
Ghost encouraged such missionaries to preach, anid 
roused the eareless to hear of the Son of God ns 
Saviour (He 2, bP oi, Eph P86). As Christ knew 
what was iniman, in ike manner did the Spint in 
Apostohe preachers so reveal the hearts of heathen 
in Christinn meetings that they fell down crying, 
‘God is in you of a truth’ (1 Co iM). The two 
heresies against which the Apostles warned were 
an incipient Gnosticism, which rejected Christ as 
Lord and tlead (Gol 2. 1 7Pi Pe), and an allied 
Antinuminanism, which set at naught the Moly 
hint (Eph oF, hey BO: Co Sh) hie 
Holy Ghost warned 1 ‘TI 4) against ‘doctrines of 
devils’ whieh opposed the Son, and‘ seducing 
spirits’ which fonght agninst the Spirit of God. 

ie. e3 at a 2 je ee ; 
by the, laying on of hands the Holy Spirit was 
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given to NT workers that they might preach the | Christ’s return to the Father and the coming 


Son of trod as Saviour (1 Ti 4!426 6), Only sneh 
preaching of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost would 
actually reform and save men (Eph 17 o*6.18 
Ble 2.5, WIG g3-0. 13.14 Fre 2. 9. 18-20), St. Paul's test de- 
seription of the gospel against Judaizers is, ‘ God 
sent forth HisSon . . . toredeem them .. . under 
the Jaw,’ and make them ‘sons’; also, ‘God hath 
sent forth the Spirit of His Son’ inte men’s hearts, 
‘crying, Abba, Father’ (Gal 4*§). All men sent 
of God would preach this sending of Son and 
Spirit as the true gospel of Christ (1 Co 12°"), and 
not ‘another Jesus,’ and ‘another Spirit,’ consti- 
tuting ‘ another gospel’ (2 Co 114). 

(5) The NT Chureh meant two or three gathered 
tovether with the Son in their midst (Mt 1817: 2°), 
The meetings for worship were of two kinds—first, 
that of the Lord’s Supper, in whieh Christ was 
central ; and, second, the public service of olkodony, 
in which the Holy Ghost was central; but each 
carried with it the Trinity. The general wor- 
slip was charismatic. Its aim and purpose was 
edification of the saints through the yapicuara 
granted the varions participants by the Tloly 
tihost (1 Co 14%). The ORL people were 
the body of Christ (1 Co 1076 12°, Eph 42°), in which 
each member edilied the others as an organ of 
the Holy Spirit (Jn 6% 7%, 1 Co 3!®). Each brother 
who took part was moved by the Spirit of the 
glorified Head of the Church, the Lord Christ (Eph 
1 425) Co] 1%), St. Paul traces a]] the elements 
of worship—tongues, prophecy, teaching, interpre- 
tation, prayer, singing—to the Holy Ghost (1 Co 
14)f ; ef. Jude *); but not apart from the Father 
and the Son; for in this worship were diversities of 
gifts by the same Spirit, dillerences of administra- 
tion by the same Lord Jesus, and diversities of 
operations by the same God and Father (1 Co 12*°), 
The order of St. Paul’s thoughts in worship appears 
as he prays for the Ephesians (3'%!") to the Father 
that He would strengthen them by the Spirit, so 
that Christ might dwell in them, He asks the 
Romans (15°) to pray in like manner on Is behalf. 
The doxology to Father, Son, and Holy tzhost, 
spoken of God rather than to trod, with which St. 
Panl opens and closes Epistles (Ro 1’ 167, 1 Co 1° 
16%, 2 Co 17134), doubtless appeared also at the 
opening and elose of Christian worship (2 Co I** ° 
13"). The synagogue worship began with ‘ Blessed 
he Jehovah’ (cf. Sehiirer, GJV*% ii. 377); the 
Christian service began with such an invocation 
as ‘Blessed be the God and Father of onr Lord 
Jesus Christ . . . the God of all comfort’ (2 Co WP). 
The Jewish worship elosed with the threefold 
henediction: ‘The Lord bless thee... the Lord 
keep thee... the Lord give thee peace’; the 
Christian service ended also, probably, with a 
threefold benediction of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit (eis No 15'4-15-38)-9 Co Taaiev 1 eal ars 
16" 197), St. Panl uses the word xépios nearly 150 
times, and always of the Son of God, uniting thie 
Lord Jesus and the Lord God in is worship (cf. 
Seeberg, p. 3). Both Jewish and Gentile Cliris- 
tians, filled with the Holy Ghost, worshipped 
equally the Father and the Son—a thing impossible 
tomen whose Bible was the Old Testament, unless 
they aceepted what we understand religiously by 
the Trinity (Eph 5%, Ph 1%). 

A similar recognition of the Trinity underlies 
the worship of the Lord’s Snpper. Only those 
haptized in the name of Father, Son, and Iloly 
Ghost were to partake of this Holy Supper (1 Co 
TOS4 [ele Gall 37", Ac 2s) 199. me daekc, x.). 
It called to mind the Father, in whvese kinedom 
the new wine would be drunk (Mt 26°", Lk 22?5), 
It was celebrated in remembrance of the Son, who 
sealed the new eovenant with Ilis blood (Mt 26°, 
Mk 14%, Lk 221%); while the solemn reference to | 


| thereby of His kingdom implies the work of the 
Holy Ghost (Lk 22's), The wonderful discourses 
(Jn 14-17) on the mission of the Comforter were 
spoken in connexion with the Supper. The wash- 
ing of the disciples’ feet while at the table (Jn 
13°18) symbolized the work of the Spirit. The 
worship of all who were here fed by the Son was 
charismatic (Ae 20%, and eonducted a men full of 
the Holy Ghost. Jesus said, ‘this do in remem- 
brance of me’; St. Paul said, ‘till he come’ (1 Co 
11°); the Spirit-filled disciple at the feast prayed 
especially to the Lurd Jesus, saying, ‘Come, Lord.’ 
This appears as part of the ritual (Didacke, x.), and 
St. Paul’s use of it in the original ‘Maran Atha’ 
(1 Co 16%) shows that it was already liturgical in 
NT days (cf. Rev 22°). The object of adoration 
here, as in all worship, was the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who, according to promise (Mt 28°), was invisibly 
present, feeding the Chureh, and guiding all ler 
activities (Ac 14 247 4). The hymns of the 
Church must have started from this Christian 
Passover (Mt 26°, Mk 14°); they are all ‘spiritual 
songs’ (Eph 5%), arising in men filled with the 
Holy Ghost (5", ef. Col 3'%), and withont exeeption 
vlorifying the Son of God (Eph 5°, Col 3", 1 Fi3'8, 
Rev 191-3 6f J 27 412 59-33) For St. Pan} the Lord’s 
Supper consisted in (1) a celebration of the Lord's 
death, and (2) communion with the glorified Cliist 
(1 Co 17° JOS), This xcowwvia of the body and 
hlood of Christ, which united all to worship the 
Son, was the ereative work of the Spirit, which 
made a group of individuals a Church of trod. 
After Pentecost, believers continued in this xouw- 
wria (Ac 2"), which was a gift of the Spirit (v.*), 
The Holy Ghost led believers at the Cummunion 
Supper to break bread in memory of the Son and 
offer prayer to Him as Lord of all. From NY days 
onwards, the Spirit Jed Christians at the Lord's 
Supper to pray to Christ as both Creator and 
Redeemer (1 Co 10”: *8, Didache, ix.); and in both 
ottices He was inseparable from the Father. The 
communion of the Lord’s Supper was ‘unto the 
xowwvia of His Son Jesus Chirist,? to which we 
are called by the Father (1 Co 1°); and in it as 
the family gathering of the Holy Brotherhood 
*the conmunion of the Holy Ghost’? was indis- 
pensable (2 Co 134), The eommunity of goods (Ac 
24) whieh was an enlargement of tle Lord’s 
Table to provide for the poor of the Chureh, arose 
through men ‘all tilled with the Holy Ghost’ (Ac 
4°). 82), sneaking the word of God and witnessing 
to the glorified Christ (v.8). And the sin of 
Ananias and Sapphira against this communion 
—St. Pan) ealls the contribution for the saints a 
cowwvia (Ito 15**)—was lying to the Iloly Ghost (Ae 
5* 9), The men ehosen to serve these tables of the 
Lord and His poor were ‘full of the Holy trhost and 
wisdom’ (6°) ; and when the first of them, Stephen, 
began to preach, his gospel was the Most Thigh 
(aod and the Glorified Christ, whom he adored as 
Lord. In urging the Jews to be saved, he de- 
elared that opposition to Ged and His Christ was 
resisting the Holy Ghost (7° 9). The NT eon- 
nects also the sacrament of Baptism and that of 
the Supper. The one was God's Israel marching 
in covenant with the Lord through the sea; the 
other was the spiritual ineat and drink given to 
feed them by the way (1 Co 104 12%). And, what 
is very important, both sacraments profess taith 
in Father, Son, and Woly Ghost. St. Paul sees in 
Baptism a profession of fellowship with the Son 
(Ro 6%, 1 Co 1%), into whom believers are bap- 
tized by the Spirit (1 Co 12)%), showing that he 
agrees with Mt 28; and in the Supper, which 
comme&norates the Son, he says we ‘drink of the 
Spirit’ (1 Co 12%; ef. Nosgen, ii. 333). The sent 


Son and the sent Spirit appear in both sacraments 
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ns the only way to communion with tiod. The 
Lord's Supper embodies the thought of covenant 
with the Father through confession of the Sen. 
Jesus called it a new covenant in His blood (Mk 
144), To cat and drink of this Supper was a test 
of loyalty to Father, Sen, and Woly Ghost (1 Co 
1% 16) |= 229 23 ef Mk Mes, Lk 13 24) Jn 
13'3), At the foot of the cross the sacrificial menl 
of loyalty to Clirist was eaten.  [t was a place of 
spiritual life or death; hence St. Paul, following 
desus (1 Co 11%, In S44), sees the alternative bere 
to he the kingdom of God or the kingdom of 
Satan: table of the Lord Jesus or table of the 
devil; Spirit of God or spirit of evil,—that is the 
erncial confession-test at the Holy Supper (1 Co 
het 2) Phe charismatic communicant, spenk- 
ing excitedly with tongues, might seem unworthy 
to sit down at the Lard’s Table ; St. Panl’s supreme 
and only criterion is, ‘No man can say that Jesns 
is the Lord but by the Holy Ghost’ (12°) The 
test of every Christian in all worship, ineluding 
the most sacred service of the Lord’s Supper, was 
belief in the Holy tshost, who testified to the 
livine Son, who eame forth from the father. The 
real presence of the Sen of God, set forth in the 
bodily symbol of the broken bread, experieneed in 
the communing Chureh, which is the body of 
Christ, ever one with her Divine Head, and 
witnessed tu by the Holy Ghost, without whose 
presence there can he no Christian worship, is a 
doctrine of the NT to which the Charch in all 
ages has borne testimony. In the believer's ex- 
perience, as in the Bible history of redemption, 
this doctrine grows upon him. Not till the OT 
revelation ended was it evident that God was 
Father; only the Son could perfectly reveal the 
Father. Not till Jesus had finished }his work and 
returned to the Father was it fully evident that 
He was the Divine Clirist; only the Holy Ghost 
could perfectly reveal the Son of God. And not 
till the Church has ended her work on earth and 
become glorified with her Lord, and the histori- 
cally revealed economic Spirit has completed her 
sanetilication, will the Divinity and Versonality 
of the Tloly tchost be perfeetly manifest. Only in 
the heavenly life, where the Spirit may cease to 
le subjective and inseparable from our spirit: in 
relivious conscionsness, will THis distinctive char- 
acter appear as manifest as that of the Father and 
the Son. 

Literature.—There Is no recent literature on this subject. 
See art. Gon in NT in vol. i. Besiddes the works quoted in the 
text and the sections in Lrhl. Theology of the OT, by Qehler, 
Riehi», Schultz, Smend, and Bibl. Theel. of NT, by Holtzmann, 
Bevschlag, Gould, see the Literature under arte. Jesus Curist, 
Cunistocogy, Messiait, Houy Sri, in this Dietionary ; and in 
Herzog-Hanck, RES, In ourday the Trinity is treated chietly 
from the point of view of Christolowy : cf. Kahler’s art. ‘Ohris- 
tologie’in PARE3; Cremer, Bibl, Theol, Worterb, Ky ave, Asyes, 
“uc, write eyier: Crore, The fnearnation ; Caspiri's exsay, ‘Dor 
Glauhe an die Tr. Gottes in d. Nirehe des ) Chr. Jabrh.' (1894), 
ix valuable. The discussion on the Apose. Creed started by 
Harnack in his Dae Apost, Glandensbekentuian (1803), 27 ed., 
and shared hy Zockier, Zam Apostolekuin, and Swete, Phe 
ad port. Creed (1804), sheds side light upon the subject. 
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This article is intended not simply to stale what 
the teaching ef the bible on the subject of Reve. 
Intion is, but also to show what is the nature of 
the revelation preserved in the Bible, and what 
are the wider relations to human thought and life 
held by it. Tt will deal accordingly with the 
philosophy, he history, the doctrine, and the evé- 
dence of Revelation. Topics already disenssed in 
previous volumes will azain be referred to, hut the 
new point of view from which they will be re- 
garded should prevent repetition, and, wherever 
possible, refercnce to previous articles will take 
the place of detailed treatment. The subject will 
be handled with this intention and under these 
limitations. 

i THe Piurvosopuy oF REVELATION.—1. The 
present position regarding the bihle.—\t is gener- 
ally admitted that a great change in theological 
thought has taken place during the last century, 
especauly in regard toe the Bible. We cannet now 
think of it as our fathers did. We vannot believe 
that its science must determine our view of nature ; 
that its listorie records can never be convicted of 
mistake; that its every part alike vives ns thie 
whole counsel of God ; that the imperfect morality 
Which is found in some whem it commends as 
holy, or commissions as tenchers, must be explained 
by the discovery of mystic meanings ; that every 
word it utters regarding man’s duty, devotion, 
and destiny must be accepted as authoritative, 
This change of attitude regarding the Scriptures 
ix due to several causes. firstly must: be men- 
tioned the ethical spirit of the age. In the records 
of the Bible, deeds are reported and approved in 
the name of God as done by men recognized as 
servants of trod whieh our conscience must con- 
demn. There are views cf trod’s relation to men 
presented which contradict man’s consciousness of 
freedom, on which lis moral duty and worth alike 
depend. Can God approve injustice and cruelty ? 
Can man be the creature of a Divine omnipotence ? 
Such questions are being asked, and cannot be 
answered without considerable modification of the 
traditional views of the Scriptures.  Seceandly, 
science has been making many discoveries, if also 
mnanufacturing a few theones. Everywhere it 
finds unbroken order, unchanging law, continuous 
development. In claiming that miracle and in- 
spiration are possible the Bible seems to come into 
conflict with science, and harmony can he restored 
onty hy a reconsideration of current conceptions 
regarding the Bible. Zhird?y, the philosophical 
conception of evolution, whieh lias so transforsnied 
every mode of man’s mental activity, has been 
bronght to hear on the Seriptures with results in 
Imany ways opposed to the thoughts which lave 
hitherto ruled in the Christian Church.  Lestly, 
the literary and historical criticism of the writings 
themselves ins led to conelusions about date, 
authorship, mode of composition, literary ¢har- 
neter, and historical value, whieh are very far 
removed from the opinions on these matters wlich 
have been handed down in the Chareh. Ch these 
vrounds, the common views about the Bille hitherto 
held are being very widely nnd boldly challenged, 

Bat. on the other hand, we seem to be firntshesd 
i now with, a more secure foundation on which we 
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may build our apology for the worth of the Serip- 
tures. For, firstly, within the last century philo- 
sophy in the person of the idealist thinkers of 
trermany has become more favourable to religion, 
recognizing its use and worth in making man 
rational, and aeeepting the conception of God as 
the necessary, ultimate principle of thonght. In 
more recent sociological theory the value of religion 
in moralizing man has been recognized. Without 
expecting very much help from philosophy and 
selenee in vindicating the claims of the bible, we 
mist yet acknowledge that the mueh more re- 
speetiul attitude towards religion which now gener- 
ally prevails among thinkers does ofler the promise 
of more eareful and sympathetie consideration of 
any defence of the Seripture which may be ad- 
vaneed. And, secondly, what ealls itself the science 
of Comparative Religion has shown that man is 
everywhere religious, even as he is rational and 
moral, although the forms in which these Ingher 
activities are expressed are often imperfect and 
inadequate. Although the discoveries made in 
this inquiry regarding man’s religion have some- 
times been nsed to discredit the uniqne value of 
the Bible, yet in an impartial comparison with 
other religions Christianity need not fear that it 
will lose its pre-eminence, nor will the ILoly 
Writings of our faith fail to assert their superi- 
ovity. Keeping these genera] considerations in 
view, we nay now apply ourselves more closely to 
the subject of Revelation with special reference to 
the Seriptures. In dealing with this, it will not 
be enough to inquire what claim the Bible makes 
for itself, and what worth the Christian conscious- 
ness assigns to it; it will be necessary to verily 
this claiin, and vindicate this worth in relation to 
man’s thought and life. Tt is the purpose of this 
preliminary philosophical discussion, therefore, to 
show that man’s nature implies religion, and re- 
ligion revelation, and revelation inspiration ; but 
that while all these belong to man as man, yet the 
perfect religion, the ultimate revelation, and the 
authoritative inspiration are found in only one 
Person, who is, however, so related to a historical 
development going before and to a historica] de- 
velopnient following after Him, that Tle eannot 
he viewed apart from their record, or they be seen 
apart from ]Tim. 

2. Man and Religion.—It must be here assumed 
that the attempt to explain man empirically—that 
is, aS a product of nature-—has failed, and that he 
must be interpreted ideally, as a person in and 
yet above the process of nature. If Meterialism, 
or Naturalism, or Agnosticism be true, then hnman 
religion is a delusion, and Divine revelation an 
impossibility. But none of these theories ean 
ofler a guarantee for the truth of science, or a 
reason for the claims of conscienee ; and each of 
them fails to explain all that man feels to have 
the highest worth for him. Idealism alone ean so 
interpret man as not to lower the value of jis 
spiritual interests and pursuits. What, then, is 
the idealist interpretation of man? As rational, 
he seeks truth, the harmony of thought and heing ; 
as moral, he seeks what from diflerent points of 
view may be described as holiness or freedom, or 
the harmony of law and will; as emotional, he 
seeks what from ditlerent points of view may be 
described as blessedness or love, the harmony of 
his whole self with his whole environment. Now, 
although these ideals are not always consciously 
present to his mind, even although they may dis- 
cuise themselves in the fornis of lower desires and 
expectations, yet they are ever determining his 
actions both as motive for and as end of his de- 
velopment. These ideals as realized in one Being 
afford man his conception of God. Of eonrse it 
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reaches this eoneeption by any such analysis or 
argument ; all that is here indicated is that man’s 
ideal nature adequately interpreted implies the 
conception of trod, and that lis belief in Ins 
ideal involves his faith in a reality corresponding 
thereto, for such a reality alone ean aflurd him 
the assurance that his ideal can be realized. 
Unless the intelligence and the intelligible world 
have their eround in one reason, the harmony of 
thonght and being ean never be reached ; unless 
the activity of man ean be derived from the same 
charaeter as is expressed in moral standards, the 
harmony of will and Jaw seems unattainable ; 
unless the same purpose is expressed in the 
desires of men and the process of the world, 
there will be no escape from the struggle of the 
self and the environment. Man has ever songht 
to form relations with, by rendering services to, 
or seeking benefits from the Being on whom he 
is proved by his very nature dependent, and with 
whom, as rational, moral, emotional, he ejaims 
atinity. The communion of God and man finds 
expression in Religion, which from a speenlative 
standpoint may be detined as zceessary, and from 
a historica) as universal. 1t is true that wieuI 
have been made to prove that there are peoples 
without religion ; but in the instanees produced it 
has subsequently been found that closer investi- 
«ation modified first impressions ; and, even should 
there be any doubt left in a few cases, it ean 
be eontidently asserted that peoples without re- 
lizion have not yet reached the full development of 
their humanity. Without attempting now to dis- 
prove the contentions of the thinkers who do not 
interpret man’s morality and religion as true, 
but aceount for them as fictitious, we may assert 
that the origin of religion cannot be inconsistent 
with its functions. If man’s ideal implies re- 
ligion, its origin lies not in what is lowest but in 
what is highest in him. Imperfect as were the 
forms in which the instincts, impulses, and intui- 
tions of religion at first were manifested, yet we 
have warrant in the history of religions for con- 
cluding that man’s conseiousness of God developed 
along with his consciousness of self and the world. 
The communion he sought with God lad neces- 
sarily the inadequacy of his purposes for himself, 
or the uses he made of the world. If religion be 
thus implied in man as mind and heart and will, 
the inquiry as to the organ of religion in him is 
evidently due to a misconception of its nature. 
Religion is not one of a number of spiritual func- 


tions; it is the relation hetween man’s whole 
personality and the Being who is its ground, lax, 


type, ideal, in whom all his varied functions have 
their source and reason. Hence religion has his 
whole nature as its organ, and finds expression 
in all his spiritual functions. Neligion is not 
primarily or exclusively intellectual (Hegel), or 
moral (ant), or emotional (Schleiermacher), but 
embraces mind and will and heart alike. dust 
as man responds to his natural environment in 
knowledge, feeling, deed, so does he respond to 
his spiritual environment in reason, eonscience, 
reverence. Jlis consciousness of (rod is at least 
as varied as lis consciousness of the world, or of 
his own self. But in the history of religions the 
proportion and harmony of these three elements 
has not been maintained. Religion as truth and 
as righteousness has often been subordinated to 
relivion as the satisfaction of emotions. This is 
sought in worship, from which all intelleetnal and 
all moral elements eannot be altogether excluded. 
In (reece, for instance, we tind the popular 
idolatry completely divoreed from the ethical 
inquiry of a Socrates and the speculative eflort 
of a Plato. The intellectual and moral content of 


is not affirmed that man’s religious consciousness | religion has again_and again been allowed to fall 
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behind the stage reached by science and morality, 
while the ritual elements were made unduly pro- 
minent. Yet it is quite evident that the coascions- 
ness of tiod onght to have a content adequate to 
the demands of reason and the dictates of con- 
science. The religious development of mankind 
has not been normal; it has tana disturbed and 
vrverted by sin. Renewal as well as progress 
is needed. Hence God's activity ia religion must 
be redemptive as well as perfecting. 

3. Religion anid Revelation.—It follows from the 
very nature of religion that God is active as well 
astman. If man raises hintself above his natural 
to his spiritual environment, from self and world 
to God, God responds to that approach ; nay, it is 
to the attraction of this spiritual environment that 
man yields. Unless religion is a delusion, mun is 
not holding intercourse merely with a transhigured 
self or an idealized world. Religion is not an 
imagination, which robs the world of its finitude, 
or lifts the self above its limitations. It is because 
neither the world nor the self is adequate to his 
ideal conceptions, or can satisfy his ideal neces. 
sities as a spiritual being, that man in religion 
elevates himself to a region not of his own ab- 
stractions, Imt where Divine reality meets him, 
and enters into reeiprocal relations with hin, The 
truth, pnreness, and power of religion depend on 
the completeness of this elevation, When the 
conscionsness of self or the world dominates, we 
have conceptions of God false and unworthy. 
Payvanism never so delivered itself from the con- 
sciousness of the world as to rise to a true and pure 
eouception of God. Tts deities remain natural 
heings, and therefore not ideally rational or 
moral, When it dtd rise above the conscionsness 
of the world, and even strove to rise above the con- 
sciousness of self, it reached a pantheisn: in which 
God was merely 76 év or 73 dv. Neither by observa- 
tion of the world nor by contemplation of the self 
enn the conscionsness of God be reached, for neither 
is ndequate to give content to the eonception, ‘The 
world may suceest a linal purpose and an ultimate 
enuse, the relation of the self to the world a com- 
mion ground for both, the self reason and right- 
eousness transeendiag man's, s0 much truth there 
is in speeulative theism. Put, nevertheless, no 
elfort of man, unaided of (sod, has reached is 
reality. Not through nature nor in self does man 
know God, but only as God makes Himself known. 
Just as for his natural existence man and nature 
must he in reciprveal relations, so for his spiritual 
experience must inan and (sod he alike active. To 
deny God's action on man in his religion is to 
destroy its truth, worth, and claim. This religious 
knowledge is not self-projcetion, his religious life 
is not self-subjection, his religions feeling is not 
self- satisfaction. So to treat religion is not to 
interpret it as true, but to account for it as 
fictitious, however necessary and universes] the 
fiction may be allowed to be. Or to explain 
religion as the action of nature on man is equally 
to contradict its essential character. Pts further 


to deny that trod can have reciprocal relations | 


with the spirit who has athnity with Himself. It 
is to aflirm that God who is absolutely, and man 
who is relatively, above nature can have no per- 
sonal relations except throngh nature; that God. 


who is communicative, eannot comnunieate unless | 


mnder such conditions as make the communication 
inadequate for His bennty and man’s need ; that 
tiod is unable to constitute sneh direet relations 
with maa as a complete human development de- 
minnds. This is to subjeet both God and man to 
nature, If man in religion is conscious of ele- 
vating himself above nature that he may more 
completely ally himself with God, shall we say 


hii 


nature that He may respond to man’s effort * 
May we not believe rather that God) stands in 
such personal relations to man that He ean out of 
His own fulness meet the need of Himeelf which 


| He has implanted ; that the spirit that secks for 


knowledce of Him, leeause it has heen made for 
it, will gain it, and not be mocked by a trans- 
fieured self or an idealized world? Yet mystie 
thinkers have been mistaken when they thought 
that (rod could be known only in abstraction from 
the consciousness of self and the world. lt is not 
by losing the finite consciousness that the [nlinite 
reality is Known. Nny, it is in such an elevation 
and purification of the conscionsness of self and 
the world as earry us beyond their tinitude and 
reveal to ous their absolute souree and purpose. 
This is a real distinction, the verbal expression of 
which is not easy. We do not know God apart 
from the world and self, and yet we know Him as 
ditlerent, thongh not separated, from both. We 
do not leave the world and the self behind when 
we rise to God, but we see the self and the world 
in drod. Althongh God is manifested, yet He is 
not exhausted in world and self. God has a 
revelation of Himself in nature and history oa 
the one hand, and man’s own spiritual being on 
the other; but that revelation cannot be identi- 
fied. with human discovery in the realm of nature, 
human reflexion on the course of history, hanman 
insight inte character. All these hnman activities 
imply Divine action, as in trod we live, and move, 
and have our being ; yet, to be in the full sense 
a revelation to man, nature and history, reason 
and conscience must become the organs of a Divine 
activity, not of creation, or preservation, or govern- 
ment only, but distinetly of self-communication, 
Nature as a succession of phenomena, history as a 
series of events, and personality as an organism of 
varied functions, are not revelations, but become 
so when man knows that in them God is speaking 
to him, and making Iimself known. 

This revelation, it 1s to be understeod, is per- 
manent and universal. It is not to be supposed 
that the spiritual activity of man, which seeks 
God in nature, history, self, summons into activity 
the spiritual selt-revealine function of God ; but 
all these media of Revelation are to be conceived 
as permanently aad universally so related to God 
that they constitute His manifestations, and man 
isso made that he taterprets them ns such whea in 
religion he seeks God. but mmn’s receptivity does 
not always and everywhere respond to this activity 
of Giod. While he is made ter intercourse with 
God, he does not maintain it unbroken ; nay, he 
may even sutler it altogether to cease. God is still 
active, but man is not responsive. The conseious- 
ness of self and of the world are raised into a false 
independence of the consctousness of rod ; and, it 
iInny be, ultimately exclude it, or so pervert tt as 
tomake it but the expression of spiritual deformity. 
Man's responsiveness to this permanent aad oni 
versal Divine aetivity must not only be stimnlated 
and sustained, but the conscionsness of self and 
the world must be put in their trie and right 
relation to the consciousness of God, Dirt since, 
as the history of heathenism has shown, this con. 
sciousness of God hus not been mediated, but per- 
verted by the conseionsness of self and the world, 
trad must in thoneht be first detached trom self 
nnd the world, that the right and tre relation 
may at last be apprehended and appreciated. In 
other words, (rod s Ceauscendence must be asserted, 
in order that His eaenieenence may be understood. 
The spiritnal vision, so to behold Gad as above and 
heyond nature and histery, Is lacking te man, as 
neither his inner nor outer expertence can stinn- 
late or sustain it. and theretore (aod, who is Ubint- 
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behold Him. These objective and subjective re- 
quirements have been met in that special revela- 
tion of (rod, the literature of which lies before us 
in the Holy Scriptures. 

4. Revelation and Inspiration.—In passing from 
general to special revelation, we must take note of 
a certain ambiguity which attaches to the common 
use of the term ‘revelation.’ The sense in which the 
tern has been used in the previous discussion is this. 
Nature, history, conscience, reason, are so consti- 
tuted that they show what God is; but man has 
not received this knowledge in its purity and eom- 
pleteness, for he does not know God as IIe makes 
Himself known. His receptivity to the Divine 
revelation must be restored, so that his eonseious- 
ness of (rod, obscured and perverted, may he purified 
and perfeeted. God must, on the one hand, so aet 
on him as to make him eapable of this purified and 
perfeeted conseiousness ; and, on the other hand, 
that there may be continnity in his spiritual 
development, this consciousness of God must be 
mediated by a progressive purifying and perfect- 
ing of lis eonsciousness ot self and the world. 
This action of God on the nature of man we call 
‘inspiration’; its resadt, the perfeeted and puritied 
consciousness of self and the world and God, is 
‘revelation.’ The latter term is sometimes loosely 
used for the subjective process as well as thie 
objective produet, but it is desirable that the 
method and the purpose of God’s action be thus 
distinguished, and the term Inspiration he re- 
served for the one and the term Revelation for 
the other, While the essential content of this 
revelation is the character and purpose of God, the 
eontingent form is the conseiousness of the self 
and the world of the inspired agent. It is quite 
possible to imagine that this Divine aetion might 
have been universal ; and yet, if we consider what 
is God's method in the progress of the race, we 
shall recognize that this restriction of inspiration 
to individuals is not contrary to but in accord 
with it. Although the form of St. Paul's argu- 
ment raises yreat difhenlties for our thought, yet 
the faet must be admitted that there is a Divine 
election of individuals and nations. God deals 
with mankind as one body, of wlieh the several 
menibers have not one function, but are mutually 
dependent. Scienee, art, philosophy, culture of 
many kinds, is the Greek’s contribution to the 
treasures of mankind. From the Roman the 
nations have learned Jaw, order, government. 
The speciality of the Hebrew was religion. Each 
function was assigned to each people, not for self- 
enrichment only but also for mankind’s greater 
good. As limitation of ellort and concentration of 
energy are the necessary conditions of the greatest 
etticieney and fallest service, if would seem that 
in no one people could all the funetions of a eom- 
plete humanity be developed: to each must be 
assigned the development of one funetion, the 
results of this development in each being in course 
of time made the property of all. lf we compare 
the historic peoples with the savage races, we 
may ask, Why has God made them so to difler? 
Surely the answer is, that to the historiea] peoples 
may be given the generous task of imparting the 
treasures of thought and life, which they have 
won hy ages of toil and strnggle, to the savage 
races, Who may have been incapable of gaining 
them forthemselves. The Parable of the Labourers 
has an application to the history of the world. 
The labourers hired at the eleventh hour also 
received a penny. It is to be remembered that 
God's election is to serviee threugh sacrifice, as 
the world’s saviours are also its sutferers. As the 
Hebrew people was ehosen to be the sehool of the 
knowledge of God for theaverld, the lessons-were 
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tion was not only limited in space, but also con- 
ditioned ly time. A perfeet revelation would be 
wasted on an imperfect nation. Teligion, or man’s 
receptivity for (sod’s communication, ean make 
progress only as eonseience and reason, morals 
and institutions are developed. That a revelation 
may be effeetive for the ends for whieh it is 
intended, it must be adapted to the stage of 
growth of the persons to whom it is given. 
Aceordingly, the idea of evolution, the applica- 
tion of which has been so fruitful in other branches 
of knowledge, not only may but must be utilized 
in the interpretation of this revelation. Viewed 
from this standpoint, it shows a steady if slow 
progress, not withont relapses followed by re- 
coveries, yet with the dominant tendency to truer 
thought, purer worship, and better life, until in 
Jesus Christ the promise of the Hebrew religion 
found its fulhlment, and from Ilim went forth the 
power which has made, and is stil making, the 
Christian religion the final and perfect satis- 
faction of man’s need of God. The theoretie 
proot of the superiority of the Christian to all 


| other religions is being eonfirmed hy the praetical 


proof that, wherever it is known and undeistood, 
the imperfections of the religion hitherto cherished 
are reeognized, and its higher claim and greater 
worth are acknowledged. In its idea of God as 
Father it otlers the trnest object for faith ; in its 
law of Jove it affords both the highest prineiple 
and the strongest motive for morality ; in Its pro- 
inise of eternal life it inspires the brightest hope ; 
and in the salvation from sin it offers it delivers 
mankind from its greatest danger and meets its 
deepest need. 

Lefore passing to consider more closely the 
history of this revelation, two remarks, for whieh 
the preeeding discnssion atlords the warrant, may 
be added. First7y, there is no religion without 
revelation. In so far as men have sineerely sought 
(aod, however inadequate their eonceptions or in- 
perfect their methods, Ile has been really found 
of them. The truth and worth of any religion 
depends on the measure of man’s responsiveness 
to God’s revelation. Secondly, we eannot alto- 
vether deny the inspiration of the great religious 
personalities who have in any degree reformed or 
revived religion, sneh as Confueius, buddha, Zoro- 
aster, and Mohanined. In so far as they saw any 
elearer light than their contemporaries, God gave 
them sight; but, as any revelation which came 
through them has dene immeasurably Jess for 
man's progress than the revelation in Christ, they 
eannot be revarded as His rivals, but at best as 
tutors to Jead to Him. 

ii. THE History OF REVELATION.—1]. Charae- 
teristics of OT vevelation.—ln dealing with this 
history it will not be necessary to enter into any 
ininute details, as these have already been pre- 
sented in such artieles as ISRAEL in vol. ii. and 
OLD TESTAMENT in vol. iit., but the characteristie 
features and decisive factors may be briefly shown. 
The revelation was to and by individuals, law- 
vivers, judges, priests, and prophets—men who 
were chosen, ealled, and fitted by God to be the 
teachers and leaders of their fellow-countrymen, 
rebukine their sins, withstanding their unbelief, 
eurrecting their mistakes as to (rod’s relation to 
men, eommunieatine His will and His purpose, 
and announcing His judements and Mis promises. 
Otherwise it eonld not have been; for just as 
peoples are chosen for special functions, so in 
these peoples persons are chosen, hy whose en- 
lightenment and stimulns they are fitted for the 
discharge of their respective functions. To the 
ininds and hearts and wills of a few men (rod 


; commits ]lis message and iission to the many. 
taught in national pain, Jessy rnit.7 This revela- | But‘thesé few are not isolated trom or independents 
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of the society for which their work is done. Not 
only do the words and works of the individnal not 
suffice for the full expression of the content of 
Divine revelation, but he in isolation wonld be 
incapable of being the organ of Divine communica. 
tion. As the individual lives not to himself but 
(or society, ¢x0d’s will for him eannot be expressed 
apart from His purpose for society. God's moral 
commands, invelving as these do the relations of 
men to one another, ean find adequate expression 
only in the enstoms, Jaws, and manners of a 
society. So communion with God for its variety 
and vigour needs community with men. Tf an 
individual message is not to be wasted, it must 
be delivered to n soviety with a measure of respon- 
siveness. But this involves that each Ceacher or 
leader does not stand quite alone, but that he has 
entered into other men's labours, and that le is 
sowing seed of which others will reap the fruit. 
Each is eontinuing a work already begun, and is 
transferring to others a task waiting to be eom- 
pleted. There must be this inheritance from the 
past, and this bequest to the future at each stage ; 
for the whole connsel and purpose of God cannot 
be communicated at onee, As (sod’s commumniea- 
tion must at cael stage be conditioned by man’s 
receptivity, and the development of that recep- 
tivity was very gradnal, the revelation was pro- 
gressive. Men were led from lower to higher 
thoughts of God, from poorer to richer life in 
God, from narrower to wider hope from God. We 
must, to complete our conception of the process of 
revelation, net only eousider God's action through 
the inspiration ef men, Imt must also take into 
dne aecount God's guidance of the whole course 
of the history of the people for whom this revela- 
tion was intended, and His eontrel of all the 
events which aflected its fortunes and develop- 
ment; for what trod had done or was doing in 
judgment or mercy to punish or to save, was the 
content of the message and mission of the leaders 
or teachers. It was not through nature that God 
discovered Himself; it was not by brooding over 
their own inner life that God’s spokesmen fonnd 
the word of the Lord. ‘They read the signs of the 
times in the rise and fall of empires; in famine, 
pestilenee, and invasion ; in the wrongs and miseries 
of the poor, and the tyranny and Inxury of the 
rieéh ; in moral and soeial conditions as well as in 
politieal cirenmstances : and the signs of the times 
were to then a Divine lanunage. Aecordingly, the 
history must be ineluded in the revelation, m the 
Measure in which God was seen to be actiny, or was 
heard to be speaking by the inspired persons in 
all events ol experienees. The external history 
atlorded the oecasion for the internal revelation, 
but did not limit its range, usinspired men learned 
and taught more about God than was immediately 
sugvested by faets. 
most prominent feature of this history not to Iny 
special stress on the redemptive character of it. 
(god again and yet again showed Himself to be a 
Saviour in delivering His people from the evils 
which they had brought upon Wiswbelach by their 
transgression, The Exedns from Egypt and the 


Return from Babylon, to meation only the most | 
momentous instances, were beth decisive faetors 


in the process of God's revelation. 

2) Limitation of God's action.-Ut is by so view- 
ing the history of Revelation in a nation that we 
escape some ditliculties to which we expose our- 
selves, if we consider only the inspiration of in. 
dividuals. Tt has often been asked, why should 
we restrict inspiration to Hebrew lawgiver, or 
judge, priest, or prophet, and refuse it to toreek 
save or Roman statesman? Without entangling 
ourselves in any abstract psy¢holo:tival.disenssiop 
about the subjective process of in dpifition, “wojean 


It would be to ignore the | 
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answer the question by pointing out tirst of ad, 
that, whatever trne or holy utterance regarding 
trod or the spiritual order may have fallen from 
the lips of Greek sage or Roman statesinan, it wies 
not nddressed to a soeiety, conscions of itself us 
tlischarging a Divine funetion in the world, as 
constituted by a Divine eovenant and resnlated 
by a Divine law; did not connect itself immedi- 
ately with prior Divine utterances, which were 
alike the condition of its intellizibility and the 
lmsis of its uuthority ; did not mark a stage in the 
progressive development of the knowledge of trod, 
and of a moral and religions lite corresponding 
thereto. We may most gladly admit that every 
wood and abe vift is from above, from the 
Father of lights, and that all truth coneerning 
Giod 1s of God; yet we must maintain that sneh 
isolated, and for the most part inipetent, utter- 
anees enmnot have for us the same signifieanee 
as utteranees which find their due place und play 
their needful part in the expression of an ever 
more adequate and influential knowledge of trod 
in a progressive national history. The distinct- 
ively religious eluracter of this history is usu- 
uily recognized, but is variously explained. ‘The 
Hebrew people has been eredited with a genius 
| for religion, an innate tendency towards mono- 
theisin, a passion for righteousness. EC las secord- 
invly been maintained that we do not need to 
revognize in this progress any bnt the ordinary 
historical factors, Just as the Greeks had the 
veninus of arts and letters, and the Romans the 
venins of law, so the Flebrews had the genius of 
religion. But the very phrase tn which the fune- 
tion of this people in the world-economy is ex- 
pressed, furees us to recognize what is claimed for 
itself by the literature which this genius has pro- 
duced. If the argument developed in the previons 
section is valid, religion implies a reciprocal rela- 
tion of God and man. The consciousness of the 
world and the self cannot constitute, although 
they may mediate, the consciousness of God. Nay, 
those tend to pervert or even exclude this, unless 
restrained aud eorrected by an intensified re- 
lisions life, which is an inereased responsiveness 
to the presence and action of rod. Mlence a 
genins for religion imples an activity of Crod 
whieh a genins for art and letters, or for law, 
does not. The ebaraeter and the result of re- 
ligions genins implies a revelation of God by Him, 
self as no other genius does, But besides this 
consideration, two other evidences of the Divine 
aetion in Hebrew history may be indicated. On 
the one hand, we do not find any of the peoples 
who had the elosest racial afinity to the Hebrews 
display any innate tendency towards monotheisin, 
or any passion for righteousness ; and, on the other, 
the history of the nation itself shows with what 
difheulty and delay it learned the lessons of faith 
and duty, which God was giving to it both by His 
dealings with it in events, und by His teaching of 
it by Tis messengers. 

3. Fulfilment of the OT revelation in Jesus Chrost. 
—This revelation has its issne and consummation 
in Jesus Christ. As relizion seeks to bring man 
into such reciprocal relations with Cad that there 
may be a eommunity of thought, feeling, and life, 
Cin dlis God-emanhood religion Iie its ideal realized. 
As the purpose of revelation is to communicate to 
man such a knowledge of Crod as shall be adequate 
to answer the qnestions of his mind regarding teod, 

to satisfy the longings of his heart for God, to 
determine his actions by the will of God, in the 
conseionsness of desus, who knew the Father as 

He was hnown of the Father, in the testimony 

of Jesus, who being in the bosom of the Father 
has, deelnred Him, revelation renched its goal. 
PUL uti Ay EGitied addy Hho Peh as mans relation to 
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God in religion had heen disturbed, and his eapa- 
city to respond to God's revelation had been de- 
stroyed by sin, in Him also was accomplished that 
redeniption from the guilt, power, lust, and curse 
of sin, and that restoration to the knowledve, love, 
and life of God, which made it possible for man to 
reeeive Christ’s revelation of God and to enter on 
the realization of His ideal of religion. In eom- 
pleting, Christ transcended the Hebrew religion 
and revelation. He came in the fulness ot the 
time, bunt He was sent into the world by the 
Father. Aecordingly, we have to recognize in Him 
two aspeets—a historical and a metaphysieal, a 
natural and a supernatural. Tt is not within the 
seope of this artiele to discuss the evidence for 
Ilis Divinity (see article Jesus CHRIST in vol. ii.). 
Let it suthee to assert that it seems to the writer 
Impossible otherwise to aeconnt, without violation 
of all historical probability, for the reeords of lis 
teaching, work, charaeter, and intluenee which 
have come down to us ; for the growth, the spread, 
and the worth of the sueiety Ile founded ; for the 
moral and spiritual forees which proceed from 
Him to transtorm the life of individuals, nations, 
races; and that it appears to him both trne and 
right to regard the universe as the gradual fultil- 
ment of a purpose of self-revelation in a series of 
existences of ever higher worth, ereater truth, and 
nobler grace, whieh is not closed by man, eapable 
under limitations of understanding and weleoming 
this revelation, but finds its most fitting and 
worthy close in the union of the Creator and the 
creature, the Word who beeame flesh. But be 
it noted that the trnth, worth, and claim of the 
Christian religion and revelation depend on the 
reality of the Divine inearnation. There may he 
a better religion and a truer revelation, although 
our intelligence eannot conceive their charaeter 
and content, if Christ be only one of the prophets. 
Only if He is the Son, can we be quite sure that 
we have fonnd at last, and ean never again lose, 
the infinite and eternal Father. 

There cannot be an adequate diseussion here of 
the doctrine of the Person of Christ. But to de- 
termine aceurately the range and limits of the 
revelation in I}im, the limitations necessarily in- 
volved in a Divine incarnation (see artiele INCAR- 
NATION in vol. 1i.) must be reeognized. We must 
inquire how far the mode, the form, and even the 
content, of His teaching was dependent on His 
relation to His age and His people. Without 
entering into the very complex problems whieh 
His knowledye raises, it seems necessary for the 
purpose of this article to state two yveneral prin- 
ciples. firstly, He knew all that it was necessary 
for llim to know, that, as Son, He might reveal 
the Father, and that, as Saviour, He might re- 
deem mankind from sin and death, and restore it 
to truth, love, holiness, God. His was unerring 
moral insight and spiritual discernment. Secondly, 
as regards the facts about nature and history, whieh 
men ean ¢liscover for themselves by the exereise 
of their faculties of pereeption and reasoning, He 
paieanly knew what and as His age and people 
“new. All questions about God's character and 
purpose, and man’s duty and destiny, He ean 
answer with infallible authority. But questions 
abont the authorship of a writing, or the date of 


>? . 
an event, or the canse of a disease, it was not 


His mission to answer; and, therefore, regarding | 


all sueh matters we are warranted in helieving 
that Ie emptied Himself of all Divine omniscience. 
Although we cannot aceount for Iiim by birth, 
training, surroundings, yet Ile mmst be inter- 


preted through the thoneht and life ef His age | 


and race. As born of Mary and of the seed of 
David, as brought up in the home, and doubtless 


tanght in the sehool at NaZareth, jas: seeking ‘His 
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knowledge of God in the beliefs, fulfilling the will 
of God in the laws, and observing the worship of 
God in the rites of Jndaism, as linking His pre- 
cepts with the commands, His words with the 
teaching, and His elaims with the authority of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, He stands in close and 
eonstant relation to the Divine revelation to the 
Hebrew people. Ile so attached Himself to it, 
that we may trace along three lines its progress 
towards Him. 

4. Christ's connexion with the OT.—The truth 
entrusted to the Hebrew people was the eoneep- 
tion of the character and purpose of God (sve 
article GoD in vol. ii.). As the Divine discipline 
of Israel advanced, this eonception became richer, 
wider, pnrer. At first thought of as might, then 
as wisdom and righteonsness, We is at last con- 
ceived as longsuttering, mercy, pity, even love. 
At. first viewed as so bound up with the fortunes 
of His people that their disasters are Ilis dis- 
honour, He is at last seen to fulfil His larger 
ends in their loss and ruin. At first regarded as 
pleased with offerings and won by worship, He is 
at last recoznized as served by pure hearts, elean 
hands, and true lips. To this spiritual and ethieal 
prophetism, and not to the legal and ceremonial 
Judaism of His own time, did Jesus ally Himself, 
and gave to this teaching a wider range and a 
deeper reach. The conception of God has a very 
intimate connexion with the organization of hfe. 
In the Hebrew people the idea of (rod was in a 
pre-eminent degree the regulative principle of life, 
the national law, and the social morality. All the 
teaehing of the prophets and all the efforts of the 
reformers were directed to bring the life of the 
people inte aceord with its faith. 1t was this 
morality which Jesus aceepted, unfolding its inl] 
meaning, and applying its principles to the inward 
motives as well as the outward actions, inaking 
wider the circle of those to whom the duties were 
dne, correcting imperfeetions which had been 
allowed for the hardness of men’s hearts, but, 
above all, supplying stronger and sweeter motives 
in the recognition of man’s fihal relationship to 
God, by the inspiration of His own moral enthu- 
siasm and exaniple, and by the constraining love 
of cratitude to Ilim for His sacrifice and salva- 
tion. As God came to be more clearly known, 
and the elaims of righteousness to be more fully 
recognized, a need was more and more felt. The 
loftier the view of God and His will beeame, the 
greater did men’s shortcomings appear to be. Of 
this sense of need was born the hope (see article 
MESSIAH in vol. ili.) of God’s help; and just as 
Giod was known to be merciful as well as just, 
did this hope gain assuranee; and just as men 
learned their helplessness and the failure of all 
their efforts at reform, did the hope gain urgeney ; 
and just as they learned in national disaster God’s 
method of dealing with sin, did the hope gain dis- 
tinctness. The true Messianic hope was born of a 
moral need, and grew for a religious end. The 
false Messianie hope was the otlspring of an un- 
ethieal patriotism and an unspiritual bigotry. 
Christ fulfilled the trne Messianie hope, and was 


| rejected hy the Jewish people bheeanse He world 


not accept the false; yet even this true Messianic 
hope Ile transcended, Whatever was merely 
national, Jegal, ceremonial, had no fulfilment ; 
only what was universal, ethical, spiritual, was 
realized in Him. Hedid not leave what He took 
from the Old Testament as He found it, but 
transformed it, and it is only as fulfilled by Christ 
that the older revelation has authority for the 
Christian Chureh. 

5. Relation of Christ to the NT.—Between the 
two Testaments there is not only an interval of 
timé,*there is also’ a change of relrgious thought 
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and life. A trinitarinn conception of God takes 
the place of a uniturian; instead of a national 
there is an individual and (hus universal relation 
of man to God: a ceremonial ts superseded by a 
spiritual worship of God; an outward is chanved 
to an inward morality; the hope of a deliverance 
promised yields to the assurance of a  snlvation 
possessed. Of course these contrasts are subject 
to sume qualification, as there are parts of the 
OF which anticipate some of the hizher elements 
of the NT, and at are features in the Apostolie 
Church as presented in the NT which are sur- 
vivals of the lower elements of the OT. But 


comparing the two literatures can donbt. How 
can the N'T be aecounted for? Not by a mythieal 
process (Strauss), nor by polemical tendencies 
(Baur), hut by the uistorical person and work, life 
and death of Jesus Christ. The writers of the 
i nul Epistles give us what is an adequate 
explanation of their character and eontents, In 
desus they lad Jearned to reeognize and eonfess 
not only the Messiah, but the Sen of the living 
trod, in more than the Messianie sense, even the 
Lord from heaven, and the Word who became 
lesh. As Jkealer and Teacher He stood alone 
above other men. He could not be ensnared by 
sin, or holden of death. As Crneitied, Ife was to 
them the power and the wisdom of tiod unto 
salvation. In Jim, as Risen and Ascended, trod 
was reconeiling the world unto Pimself. This 
eonception of Tim which they give us as not only 
I}is own claim for Himself, but as the witness of 
their own experience of what He had been to them 
in the flesh or was still in the Spirit, is in perfect 
harmony with the words whieh shay report as fall- 
ing from His lips, and the deeds which they reeord 
as done by His hands, The Evangelieal history and 
the Apostolic interpretation are in perfeet unison, 
Whatever common sources the Evangelists used, 
each writes from his own standpoint, and their 
representations azree, Tt is unintelligible and in- 
credible that this portrait of sinless perfeetion and 
gracious beauty ean be a work of the imagination, 
and not a eepy of reality. Four impertect men 
could not have sibhoaded in producing this har- 
tmonious pieture. Surely the impression and intlu- 
ence of the Original so inspired the writers that 
they were able to preserve for all time and all 
Jands the grace and glory of the life of which only 
for a short time a few men were the witnesses, 

But the N'Y offers not only this record, but alse 
an interpretation: and there is at present a ten- 
dency to distinguish these two very sharply from 
one another, Some scholars and thinkers strive 
to free Christianity as Jesus tancht it from the 


Hellenistic metaphysics of St. dohn and the Rab. | 


binic exegesis of St. Panl. We must, therefore, 
inquire whether the Apostolie interpretation does 
not belong to the revelation in Christ, whether 
in disowning St. Jolin’s philosophy and St. Paul's 
theology we are not refusing Christ’s own testi- 
mony to Himself by His Spirit in St. John and St. 
Paul. 
Christ’s consciousness of Jlimself, but also the 
Christian eonsciousness of Him, belongs to Ibis 
revelation. Jf the Person and work of Christ are 
the objective cause in the revelation, the spiritual 
eontemplation of St. Jolua and the moral contlict 
of St. Pan) are the subjective efleet ; and the one 
should not be separated from the other. To know 
Christ fully, we must not only know what He 
said und did Himself, but also what We made of 
the men who fully surrendered themselves to His 
grace and truth. To grasp Jlis truth in its en- 
tirety, we must know it not only as expressed in 
Him, but also as it finds expression ino men of 
varied capacity and different chatm-tun ¢ Heauust 
é er 4 


It seems necessary to insist that not only | 


that either of them is false. 
that a new ereation had been accomplished, no one — 
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present Hinuself not only as the perfeet ideal, but 
also as the suflicient power for realizing that ideal 
In duperfeet men, When we see Him taking men 
so ditterent from Himself in nature, liabit, ehar- 
neter, and making them like Himself, the erooked 
straight and the reugh plain, then only do we 
Jeurn the fulness of power and the surety of 
promise which dwell in’ Him.  Beenuse in St, 
Jolin's conception of the Person of Christ we can 
discern his mental habits, and in St. Pan's doe- 
trine of Christ's work we can discover jus char- 
acter and experiences, it by no means follows 
Nay, rather it follows 
that Christ evoked what was truest in St. Jolin 
and best in St. Paul, and that the mind of the 
one and the soul of the other enable us better to 
nuderstand Christ, who made them both what they 
were. He was the eentre of munuberless relations, 
the source of countless developments, the cause of 
manifold inthuences. Through many varied per- 
sonalities He needed to exhibit the eontent ot His 
Person. With regard to St. Paul especially there 
is an inclination among those whose spiritual ex- 
perience has not athorded them the ability to 
noderstand jis, to maintain that his views about 
sin and grace are morbid, exageerated, unnatural, 
too much coloured by the Judaism whieh he 
claimed to lave laid aside, tog much involved in 
the Jegalism which he professed to be contending 
against. The lack of such an experience as St. 
Pant’s gives no man the right or reason to deny 
its worth, whieh has been proved to many in the 
history of the Christian Chureh because they have 
shared it. ‘To the present writer, at least, it seets 
beyond all doubt. that without St. Paul's interpre- 
tation of the relation of Christ to sin, law, death, 
graee, and life, the revelation of trod in’ Christ 
wonld not have been coniplete. Is not St. Paul's 
view of the Cross one of those truths which Christ 
could net fully disclose to His disciples, heeause 
they could not bear it, but into which the Spirit of 
truth led them? Ts it altovether vain to snecest 
that St. Paul never knew Christ aecordine to the 
Nesh that he might gain his knowledge ot Christ 
in the Spirit through inward strugele and anenish, 
and HA thus in his writings give expression to 
an experience through whieh many after him would 
be ealled to pass? St. Paul's interpretation of 
Christ's work lus not lacked the contirmation of 
some of the most notable Christian experiences. 
The eriticism which imavines that when it) lins 


traced the execetical methods of St. Paul to the 


Rabhinie sehools, or the philosophical terminolovy 
of St. John toe Alexandrian speculation, it lias 
adequately accounted for what is distinctive in 
them, deludes itself. Behind their words there is 
their personal experience, These but. atlord the 
form, that gives the content. Tad St. Jolin not 
seen al] in Christ and Christ in all, the doctrine 
of the Leyes had never been. Had St. Puul not 
passed from sorrow and struggle to peace and 
power in Christ, he would never have construed 
the work of Christ as he does, The personalities 
have to be acconuted for, and not merely their 
forms of speeeh traced. We may trecly and 
frankly recognize mueh that was temporary and 
local in the modes of expressing the trnth, and 
yet be warranted in asserting that the truth ex- 
pressed is permanent and universal. 

6. Limits of the NT revelatione=Tt may be ob- 
jected, tliat if the Christinn conscionsness of Christ 
has nuthoerity even as the testimony of Christ to 
Himself, why should we Hmit this authority ¢o the 
consciousness Of St. Peter, St. Jolin, St. Pant, and 
the other persons whose writings have found a 
plave in the NIt Why should such works as the 
Iitation of Christ or the Pigqrim's Progress not 


, be pasty aut beri fat eyncut ten iospel of St John or 
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the Epistles of St. Paul? 
this article the traditional answer, that the latter 
works are inspired! and the former not, cannot be 
given, heeause the general prineiple assumed in this 
diseussion is, that the inspiration of any writing in 
the distinetive sense in which we apply tle terin to 
the Holy Scriptures ean be inferred only from its 
pusition and function in the history of revelation. 
Lhe answer from this standpoint eannot be given 
in so few words, but it will be indieated as briefly 
as possible. Furstly, the men whose writings form 
the NT steod in an immediate histoneal relation to 
Christ, such as no men sinee have done. They were 
either eye-witnesses, or had received from eye- 
Witnesses what they had declared. St. John had 
enjoyed intimate fellowship with Christ. St. 
Paul, thongh one ‘born out of due time,’ lived 
in such constant and intense realization of the 
Niisen One that he eonld declare, ‘to me to live 
is Christ.’ St. James, although he was not the 
eompanion of Jesus during His earthly ministry, 
yet had known llim according to the flesh, and 
shared in that vivid and potent eonscionsness of 
the exalted Lord whieh was bestowed on the 
Church at Jerusalem after Pentecost. The author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, whoever he was, 
had connexion with the Chureh at a time when 
the Lord’s presence, though withdrawn from sight, 
yet wronght signs and wonders among believers. 
As the history of the Canon (see articles CANON in 
vol. i., and OT Canon, NT CANowN in vol. ii.) 
shows, the Cliristian conseionsness hesitated about 
the admission of some writings, because they had 
not sueh warrant, or at least it was donbttul if 
they had. The value of the writings varies with 
the closeness of the contact of the writers with 
desns Christ. Sccondly, a comparison of the writ- 
ines which have been admitted with those which, 
though seeking admission, have been rejected, 
justifies the eonelusion that the Christian con- 
sciunsness, not as expressed in deerees of conncils 
or the authority of bishops, but in a growing una- 
nimityv of use and esteem in the Churches, was 
guided by the Spirit of God in what it aecepted as 
kindred with, and what it rejected as alien to, the 
deposit of truth and grace eomimitted to it by 
Christ. That judgment has been confirmed by 
growing Christian experience. While some, be- 
ease they lack the sympathetic insight, may 
reject this book or that, yet individual peenliari- 
ties are eorrected by the general Christian con- 
sciousness, The eritical questions whieh some of 
the books raise, such as 2 Peter and Jude, are as 


open as ever tu discussion, and may result in the | 
forming his conelusions, but becanse the seope of 


conclusion that these writings shonld have been 
exeluded, and not ineluded ; but that does not 
affect the eonviction that there is a limit to the 
books whieh the Christian consciousness will re- 
cognize as authoritative, because recording the 
revelation of (vod in Christ. Zherdly, this con- 
vietion Is not without grounds in reason. It is 
altogether reasonable to conclnde that those who 
were bronght into contaet with Christ Himself or 
with the Christian Chureh, in which He manifested 
His presence and power in an intensified spiritual 
life and in varied spiritual eifts, should he qualified 
by His Spirit authoritatively to interpret His mind 
and will. It is equally rational to eonelude that. 
this unique relation was destined to be, not  per- 
manent but temporary, continued only until the 
whole content of the unique personality of Christ, 
so far as was necessary for the practical ends of 
revelation, shonld find a plaee in the minds and 
win a hold on the wills of men, The introduetion 


of so unique a Personality into the eourse of his- 
torical development must necessarily have estab- 
lished nnigue relations hetween Himself and those 


immediately connected with Him,and conunissioned: 


rom the standpoint of | 


-ascription of Jater developments o 


to proelaim and diffuse the truth historically ex- 
hibited in Jlis Person. The varied relations in 
which men might stand to Him were then dis- 
played ; the limits to and the lines of the normal! 
development of the Christian life were then indi- 
eated. Just as the seed, when it falls into ht svil, 
begins to grow, and has in it already, thungh 
undeveloped, the promise and the pattern of the 
full-grown plant, so the seed of the Llhivine life, 
finding its fit soil in the souls of diseiples and 
apostles, displayed what is the type to which 
Christian life must eonform. Not that the con- 
tent was then fully developed, but that the form 
of that content and the laws of its development 
were then given. Fourthly, a note of revelation 
is originality. Religions hfe, however varied and 
intense, which is dependent on a past development 
and is not originative of a future development, 
cannot be accepted asa revelation. Hence, while 
Christianity is progressive, it is also permanent. 
lt develops, but does not angment, ‘the truth as it 
is in Jesus.’ To snggest that religions works of 
later times may be eqnally inspired with the wnit- 
ings of the N’I, is to ignore this characteristic of 
the revelation in the Son of (sod—a revelation 
which, as it has been shown, must inelude not 
only tlis own words and works, but also the in- 
terpretation of His person, whieh is given in the 
relations which Hie formed with, and the trans- 
formation which He wronght in, these who came 
into direet historic contact with Him in that 
manifestation of His presenee and power which 
immediately accompanied His incarnation. We do 


not need to deny the high spiritual value of subse- 


quent Christian literature, or doubt that itis the 
Spirit of God which is still guiding lis people into 
truth. Nay, we shonld believe that God reveals 
Himself in the experience of every man whom in 
Christ He saves and blesses, and that his life in 
the Spirit is an inspired life; yet the revelation 
and the inspiration alike are mediated by faith in 
God's grace in Christ, and are therefore dependent 
on the original revelation and inspiration. We do 
not need to affirm that all the writings of the NT 
are equally inspired, and that no other buoks are 
inspired; but nevertheless we may acqniesee In 
the judement of the Christian Church, that the 
Christian Revelation is presented adequately and 
etlectively in the NT Sertptures. 

7. Relation of Criticism to the history of Revela- 
tion.—In this sketch of the Christian revelation 
and its herald, the Hebrew, critieal problems have 
not heen discussed, not because the writer has 
ignored or been indifferent to their existence in 


the article seemed to him to exclude their treat- 
ment, and because in many other articles they have 
heen fnily dealt with. But a reference to the bear- 
ine of these questions on the conception of reve- 
lation eannot be altozether avoided. Whether 
myths, Jegends, and traditions were employed 
by the writers of the Hebrew records or not, 
whether the patriarehs were historieal persons or 
personifieations of tribal characteristies and rela- 
tions, how much or how little was involved in 
the relation between Jehovah and Israel mediated 
by Moses, how far the prophets were innovators 
teaching new truths or conservators recalling old 
beliefs, what were the stages of the development uf 
the Law before it assumed its final form in the 
Pentateueh, — these all are questions on whieh 
scholarship must be left to pronounce judgment. 
Questions of literary ethics, snch as the use of 
older sourees without acknowledgment, the com- 
position of speeches for historieal persons, the 
the ritnal 
system or the mora] code to Moses, the treatment 


of histury from thevreligious standpoint of a later 
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age, inust be dealt with, not by applying modern 


standards but by recognizing the customs of each | 


writers age. That the critical reconstruction of 
the OV exhibits far more clearly than did the 
traditional views of date and authorship the pro- 
gress of revelation, must be frankly admitted. 
That this progress is to be regarded as a merely 
natural evolution is a conelnsion which no results 
of n legitimate and sober literary and historical 
criticism warrant, which involves philosophical and 
theolovical presuppositions, the eee a of which 
must lead to the denial of the reality of a Divine 
revelation altogether, and which is contradicted, as 
will be shown in the next section of this article, by 
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sometimes met with of the Mosaic authorship of 
the VPentateuch, of the unity of Isninh, of the 
accuracy of all the historical narratives, of the 
literal fulfilment of prophecy and apocalyptic, in- 
volves this assumption. This may tor a font time 
yet remain the popular attitude, and here and 
there will be found a theolozian in panic, who 
will seek to save the ark of God by appealing 
avainst the lindings of scholarship to the preju- 


dices and the passions of the multitude in the 


the testimony which the O'T Scriptures bear to 2 
/it wonld be unjustitiable to charge the Higher 


themselves. So Jong as criticism recognizes the 
presence and operation of God in the history of the 
Hebrew people, it may change our opinion of the 
inode, but it doves not atlect our conviction of the 
fact of a Divine revelation. ‘The essential content 
of that revelation, the idea of God, the law of life, 
and the hope of salvation, as just described, will 
not be contradicted by any of these results. The 
idea of evolution seemed to many Christian thinkers 
a denial of the fact of creation; but now Christian 
theism has recovered from its panic, and contidently 
aflirms that evolution is a creative mode and not a 
creating eause. Su will it be with the results of 
criticism: it will be seen that it alleets only the 
conception of the mode of revelation, and not the 
certainty of the fact. When we turn to the NT, 
it must be frankly conceded that Christian faith 
must be much more eoncerned about the results of 
criticism. If the portrait of Jesus is not substanti- 
ally historical ; if the witness of the Apostles to His 
resurrection, and the reception of thie Spirit. by 
them, is nut to be believed ; if St. Paul's interpre- 
tation of the Cross is nothing else or more than an 
individual, and in no way a typical experience ; 
if St. John’s doctrine of the Loyus is a theological 
speculation, for which the historival Person of Jesus 
atlurds no justitication,—then assuredly the char- 
acter and content of Chiristian faith would be 
thoronghly changed, as the revelation of (rod in 
Christ would be essentially altered. 
tions have alrendy been given how this eriticism 
is to be met ; but the fuller answer must be reserved 


of Revelation has been reached. 

S. clsswmptions reqarding the Supernatural.— 
Criticism may have much to tell us about the local 
and temporary forms of the revelation, about the 
personal characteristics and historical circumstances 
of the writers, about the hterary methods of the 
writings,—in short, abont the earthen vessel which 
holds the heavenly treasure ; but the serions, even 
decisive, issne for faith lies not in any of these 
questions, however interesting, but in the allirma. 
tion or denial of the fact that God has spoken to 
mankind in the revelation, of which the Bible is 
the literature. Jn asserting this fact, eare must be 
taken not to assume an untenable position. Even 
the most cautions criticism has made impossible 
the assumption of wdtra-supernaturalisa, which 
asserts the absolute infallibuity and authority of 
nll the writings in the Bible, which maintains that 
all human conditions are transcended by Divine 
revelation, so that its agents must liave been raised 
quite above their individuality, environment, and 
stave of development into such a relation to God 
that the Divine content and the human fornt can 
be identified ; that they may be regarded as alto- 
gether undetermined by their own capacity, ehar- 
acter, or cirenumstances, and that accordingly the 
literature need not be interpreted by the history, as 
it may have uo relation to the needs of the time 
when it was written, but may anticipate the needs 


Some indien- | 


‘interpretation of this highest stage. 
until the last section of this article on the Leidences 


Churches; but in an article such as this it is 


| not necessary to waste any ellort im refuting it. 


What, on the contrary, is much more relevant to the 
present purpose, is to examine Closely tle opposite 
assumption of sati-superaaturalism, with which 


Criticism as a whole, but which does evidently 
account for sone of the views advanced by some 
of its representatives, 

Without at present entering on any detailed 
discussion of the subject. of miracles (see article 
MIUnacCLE in vol. iii.) and taspiration, the denial 
of the supernatural operation of God in revelation 
inust be dealt with. The denial may be due to 
either a supposed scientilic Interest or an assumed 
philosephical necessity ; fae uniformity of nature 
or the continwity of thought may be alleged as 
objections to the supernatural, So long as life, 
mind, and will cannot be explained by the simple 
application of the principle of causality, that is, 
so ee as more complex forms of existence call for 
more adequate categories of thought, the uniformity 
of nature cannot be asserted so as to exclude the 
possibility of the supernatural, which is the high- 
est conceivable category. The idea of evolution, 
with its recognition of a progress in which each 
successive stage transeends cach preceding, 18 not 
a hindrance but a help to the hetief in the super- 
natural ; as it presents nature to us, not asa rigidly 
tixed system but as an ever-developing organism, 
full of surprises in its fresh manifestations, with o 
possible future inexplicable by its actnal past. “That 
personality in this progress appears as the highest 
stave, forbids the hmitation of our conception of 
the whole process by the application of any of the 
lower categories, which are inadequate fer the 
And person. 
ality, which in its religions function reaches out 
beyond the natural to the supernatural, and re- 


| cognizes not only its dependence on the order of 


nature beneath it, but also its aflinity with the 
Maker of nature above it, itself holds the promise 
of unexhansted possibilities of existence. ‘The 
categories of science de not explain all forms of 
being, and therefore cannot deteruiine what may 
or may not be beyond the range of their applica- 
tion. 

Without venturing en the unwarranted course 
of denying the possibility of the supernatural in 
the name of science, some writers try to get rid 
of it by denying the sniliciency of tae evidence. 
But, in the estimate of the value of evidence, 
mental prejudice, if unconsciously, often atlects 
the decision, Often when the trustworthiness of 
the witnesses is denied, they have been prejudyed 
false witnesses on the assumption that miracles do 
not happen. How is it that many are prepared to 
accept us trustworthy the report of the sayings of 
Christ in the Gospels, and yet refuse to receive 
their record of His works? Is there not as mueh 
and as woud evidence: for the faet of the Kesurree- 
tion as for any of the ordinary events of ancient 
history about whieh no doubt is felt? [n this so- 
called scientific examination of the witnesses a 
philosophical presupposition is involved. Nature 
1s conceived as a selt-enclosed and self-sutlicient 
system; but so to think of it is to allow the 


ef another age. The vehementydeteacegwhicliis y conduousnesssofy the (world to exclude the con- 
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selousness of God. 
on the world solely, then order, system, law 


Whien the attention is fixed 


beeome the gniding eategories of thought. Bunt 
when attention is turned to God also, then it is 
recognized that reason, charaeter, will ought to 
be the predominant eoneeptions. In aceordance 
with these the eonseionsness of the world must 
be transformed. The consciousness of the world 
sngyests neeessity, tle consciousness of God free- 
dom in the relation of God to the world; the 
former makes nature appear as a complete unity, 
the latter leads ns to think of it as part of a larger 
whole; the former eonstrains us to look at nature 
as a sphere in which unvarying physical law main- 
tains itself, the Jatter warrants us in regarding it 
as a seene in whieh a moral and spiritual purpose is 
being realized, to the accomplishment of whieh the 
pliysical order must be regarded as subordinate. 
The question of the probability of the supernatnra] 
is really identieal with the question, whether the 
religious consciousness of God shall transform the 
scientifie consciousness of the world, or the latter 
be allowed to determine the former. If we follow 
our religions econseiousness, we shall he able to deal 
without prejudice with all the evidence for the 
supernatural submitted to us; if the scientific eon- 
selousness 1s allowed to rule over us, however mueh 
we protest our impartiality, the improbahility of 
the supernatural will be an influential factor in our 
treatment of the evidence. The eonseiousness of 
tiod will also afford us the regulative prineiple in 
dealing with the narratives. We shall reeoenize 
that there is an assertion of the supernatural, due 
to ignuranee of the laws which reeulate unusual 
natural phenomena ; that expeetation of the super- 
natura] has sometimes Jed to an assumption of it ; 
that only sueh evidence to the supernatural ean be 
aecepted as valid as justifies it In relation to our 
consciousness of God, that is, in the supernatural] 
there must be manifested Divine reason, righteons- 
ness, or graee, It 1s only if we view the world 
teleolovically as the expression of Divine purpose 
that we can admit the supernatural, when it ean be 
shown to be necessary to, and explieable by, the 
fulfilment of thisend. In other words, we must be 
able to show an intellivible and eredible reason 
why the supernatural order has been manifested in 
the natural. 

A few words will suffice to meet the objection 
that the snpernatural breaks the continuity of 
thoneht. Ft the world is viewed as the manifesta- 
tion of the Idea or Reason, it is argued by some 
that no new faetor can be admitted, but that each 
stage of the development must be explicable by 
that which preeedes. Dut it may with reason be 
asked whether the hmitation of the evolution of 
the Idea to the natnral order is justified ; whether 
we should not rather conceive that the rational 
system of the universe has the supernatural as thie 
complement of the natural; whether man’s thought 
has warrant to set limits to possible reality. This 
objeetion seems to be die toan exaggeration of the 
achievement. and authority of mans self-eonscious- 
ness. Let us recognize that there may be factors 
in the historic progress of revelation, inexplicable 
by our consciousness of ourselves or of the world, 
but of whieh the consciousness of God may atlord 
the explanation. Tlie world is something more 
than the evolution of categories, and its rationality 
vaster than any logical system. Reason is often 
set in opposition to revelation, but reason can give 
no adequate or satisfying interpretation of the 
world or of self without the regulative conception 
of God; and reason eannot develop for itselt the 
full content of this conception without religion, or 
eonscious relation to God, whieli, as has already 
heen shown, presupposes revelation, or God's con- 
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so to order and relate all his knowledge that the 
universe will appear to him an intelligible unity ; 
but this unity cannot be constituted without the 
idea of God; and if man is to affirm a reality 
eorresponding to this idea so that he may be able 
to base this mental strnetnre on the solid founda- 
tion of real existence, it is only by religion, respon- 
sive to revelation, that he ean bridge the gulf 
between thought and being. Ilenee reason must 
recognize as regulative of the eonsciousness of self 
and of the world the eonseiousness of God, and is 
therefore dependent on revelation; and that not 
an abstract revelation discoverable in individnal 
minds, but, as man’s reason jias developed in human 
history, the eoncrete revelation in Chnist in whieh 
man's conception of God has found its most ade- 
quate and satisfying content. If we eonfine our 
recard to the intelligenee within or the intelligible 
withont, the supernatural may seem nnintelligible ; 
but if we develop our sense of God, especially of 
our need of God to save and bless us, we shall gain 
the moral insight and spiritual diseernment to 
apprehend and appreciate the supernatural, 

Y. History and Literature of Ievelation. — 
Hitherto revelation has been diseussed as a history 
and not a literature, as a life and nota book. Thuis 
seems to the writer the proper standpoint. The in- 
spiration of the writings contained in the Bible has 
in the traditional view too Jone been allowed to 
hold the foremost place; and the Higher Criticism 
has undoubtedly rendered us a service in compelling 
us to relate the literature tothe history. ‘Po say 
that the Bible is the record of the revelation is in- 
adequate, unless we give an extended sense to the 
word ‘reeord.’ While the narrative parts of the 
OT and NT do record the history of the Divine 
guidanee and rule of the Ilebrew people and the 
Christian Chureh, whieh is an essential element in 
revelation, yet in the Prophetie and Apostolic 
writings we have more distinetly and directly the 
literature of revelation, the expression of the in- 
spired conseionusness of the bearers of (rod’s mes- 
sage to men. In the Psalms and the Wisdom 
literature we find the utterance of the devotional 
mvuod and the pyractieal or speculative wisdom 
whieh a more or Jess close contact with Divine 
revelation produced, Asin Christ the Spirit dwelt 
Without measure, al] His words and works are 
revelation; and the witnesses of them for us, in 
so far as they were intlueneed and impressed by 
this revelation, were inspired. The inspiration of 
all the writings is not of the same intensity, but 
varies with the stage of God’s revelation reached, 
and with the degree in which the writer submitted 
himself to the presence and power of God's Spint 
in it. The primary matter is God’s action in events 
and persons tomake Himself known, not in abstract 
truths about Ilis nature but in concrete deeds in 
fulfilment of His purpose ; altogether secondary is 
the literature resniting from that action. Althongh 
we must approach this revelation through its litera- 
ture, the value of which is that it perpetuates and 
universalizes the revelation made temporally and 
locally, yet we must never allow ourselves to forget 
that the revelation was before the lhterature ; and 
that even for us the literature is not an end in 
itself, but only a means to bring us here and now 
into vital contact and personal communion with 
the trod who thus reveditd Himself that Ile may 
continue to reveal Himself to us in a deeper know- 
ledve, and wariner love, and better use of the 
Bible. 

iii. THE DocrrinE OF REVELATION.—1. The OT 
doctrine of Revelution.—Whatever stages Hebrew 
faith may have passed through before it reached 
absolute monotheism, yet in its doctrine of Revela- 
tion it is assumed that there is only one God, and 


scious relation to man. Man’s reason is hiscapacitys that idols are muthing (Ps 18°, 1S 27,28 7, dg 
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67, Ex 195). Not only the history of the chosen 
wople is erdered by Him (Ys 78. 05-107), but 
lis judgements are also seen in the destinies of 
other nations (Am 1. 2. 9%), 
known to persons who do not belong to the elect 
nation, as Melechizedek, Laban, Hagar, Pharaoh, 
Abimelech, Balaam, Cyrus, dob. 
goes back to the beginnings of limman_ histery 
(Gn 4%), and even the heathen may otler Him an 
acceptable worship (Mal 12). Natnre reveals Ilis 


glory (Job 38-41, Ps S. 19. 29. 93, Is 40!*-*%), | 


Man’s conscience, reason, spirit, as coming from 
Mim, réveh) indy (Gi 14, Nu 167, De 30", Ink 2), 
Gh 2, PSP Be, Vr. 2° 9" 20-7, cig); "But 
limiting onr attention to the revelation to the 
chosen people, which, however, is coneeived as 
having a relation to all mankind ((mn 12%, Ts 49°), 
Grod’s interconrse with the patriarchs is 
represented in linguage swlfieh is startling in its 
frnuk and free anthropomorphism. Te appears 
to and talks with them. ‘The references in Genesis 
to theophanies are so numerous that they need not 
be specially mentioned. (lf with the ate of a con- 
cordance the word ‘appeared’ is tracked through 
the book, the relevant passages will be easily 
found), Sometimes the Lord appears or speaks 
in dreams, as to Jacob, Joseph, Pharaoh, Samuel, 
and Solomon. Sometimes Te makes TEimself 
known in a vision, as to Moses, Isaiah, and 
Kvekiel. A sien of His presenee ia the camp of 
Israel was the pillar of tire and clond ; afterwards 
His presence was found in the ark of the covenant 
(US 4-5). A sonnd in the tops of the mulberry 


trees was to David the proof of God's action (2S | 


5%). To Elijah, God came not in the whirlwind, 
earthquake, er tire, but in the ‘still, small veice’ 
(RW!) Through the priesthood, inquiry was 
made ef Jehovah for guidanee in perplexity by 
Urim and Thammim (see article in vol. iv.), or 
otherwise (Je 2u27 88) 2S ba 87 22), and through 
it He communicated His blessing and instrnetion 
(Nu 6:7, Dt 33%). The seer also is consnited 
(LS 9). God's leading is sought and found by 
various siens (Gin 244) |S TOS de TU), 

When the conception of Crod's transcendence 
tended more and more to supersede that of hs 
immanence, vreater ee ae was given to 
supernatural organs of revelation, as His Spirit, 
Word, Wisdom, and Angel. (Consult the articles 
on all these subjects). The Anvel is sometimes 
identified with, sometimes distingnished from, 
Jehovah, but may on the whele be regarded as a 
manifestation rather than as a messenger. The 
name of Gud (see articles en NAME in vol. iil. and 


Vis worship | 


often | 


He makes IThiimself | 


{ 
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of prophets. Both Abraham and Moses are re- 
garded as prophets (Gn 20%, De is!) Quite in the 
spirit of the OT, St. Peter deseribes David as : 
prophet (Ac 2%). Samuel sanctions the introdne- 
tion of the monarelly, and even Saul after his 


-anoiating is mightily seizel by the prophetic 


spirit (1S S-10). Nathan first approves David's 
intention to build the temple, but afterwards con- 
veys God's prohibition (2.8 7). The division of the 
two kingdoms is first announced by Ahij:h, who 
also intimates the fall of Jeroboam’s house (1K 
HW? 4). Rehoboam’s attenspt to subdue the re- 
bellion by foree is forbidden by Shemaiah (11 
12"). Elijah not only announces to Ahab God’s 
judgment on his family, bat also anvints Hazael 
to be king over Syria, and Jelm over Israel (1 1K 
21 10), The prurt played in the national history 
by the later prophets, especially Isaiah and Jere- 
mith, is so familiar that it needs no detailed dis- 
enssion lieve. The prophetic consciousness is of 
special significance for the doctrine of Inspiration ; 
but it wenld be beyond the scope of this article to 
diseuss this snbject tlly, nor is it at all necessary, 
for in the article on PROPHECY AND PROPHETS in 
vol. iv. it has already been dealt with by a master- 
hand. Suilice it here to call attention to the im- 
portaat and decisive fact, that while, unless in a 
few exceptional cases, the prophet continues in the 
norm] exercise of all his faculties, yet he does 
with conlidence distinguish between his own. snb- 
jective meditations and the objective messave of 
(rod. It is from this fact we must start in dealing 
with the question whether the OT does contain a 
revelation from God, or only the reflexions ef men. 
That in this revelation God may have employed 
abnormal inward states, as drenms or visions (see 
articles DREAMS in vol. i. and TRANCE and Vision 
in vel. iv.), or extraordinary outward signs, is by 
no means incredible, as these may have been a 
necessary adaptation to the condition of those 
whom He used as the organs of Ihis communica- 
tion. The language about God’s coming to and 
talking with the patriarchs we cannot aceept 


| literally, but must recognize the necessarily inta- 


Gop in vol. i.) is the epitome of the revelation of | 


(sod. Jt is sometimes so personified as te be virtu- 
ally equivaleat to God Himself, and to be the sub- 
jeet or object of actions (Ps 208 5" 7", Ls 29% 525 
iB’ S07, Wt 2" 12", 1 Ch vos Ex Ol Ue zk 
see ie ?, 1K 89), Inox 23") the namie of 
(ied is represented as dwelling in the Angel. 
new name marks a fresh stave of revelation (Ex 
3)% 5 6°), But, while God reveals Himself, it) is 
recognized on the one hand that He cannot be 
fully knowa by man (Job 264 28 3679 3729 425) 
Pr 25? 308, Is 45%), and on the other that there is 
perul for the man who sees Ilimt or His angel, or 
even looks on or touches the outward sien of Wis 
presende (Gn/32”, Ex 3°19'* 20) 24"! 2S*% SUF), Lv 
16°, Je G=, 15 6", 28 67). Piety and morality, 
however, are the cunditions ef gaining such nv 
knowledge of Him as avails for the needs of the 
soul, and of enjoying close communion with Tim 
(Job 28%, Ps 17 25! 275 422, Dt 29%), 


Za, 


| While St. 


The most prominent and authoritative organs of | 


revelation are the prophets (see artiele PROPHECY 
AND PRoruets in vol. iv.) 
the life of the nation are made *hkrthie: duthority | 


All new beginnings in | 


j 


ginative character of these narratives, although 
they probably have some historie basis in tradi- 
tion, asthe revelation of Jehovah through Moses 
seems to presuppose sone antecedent revelation to 
the fathers of the people. Such conceptions as the 
Spire, the Word, the Wisdom, or the Angel of 
trod nust be regarded as efforts of the luman 
mind to explain God's presence and communien 
with men in revelation, while maintaining the 
idea of lis transcendence and absoluteness ; but 
in them we may recognize anticipations, however 
imperfect and inadequate, of the Christian revela- 
tion of God as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

2. The doctrine of the NT regarding the revelation 
in the OT. The recoenition of the OT in the NT 
may be traced alone three lines—historieal, theo- 
lugieal, literary. The Hebrew is recognized as an 
elect and privileged nation, as the bearer of ¢rodd's 
special revelation (No 3! 2 985 11) Although 
the Jews by their unbelief have forfeited their 
claim, yet (rod has not forsaken His people, and 
their partial and temporary rejection is the divinely 
appointed means of a universal and tinal salvation 
(to 911). The promise had been given to this 
people in Abraham that it should be a blessing to 
other nations (Gal 3*); God had delivered it from 
Egyptina bondage, and entered iato covenant with 
it, so that it was pledged to obedience to His law. 

Paul imsists that the promise came 
before the Law (Ito $' 7), the old covenant is 
recarded as distinetively a covenant of law, and, 
as such, is contrasted with the new covenant 
which has been established by Christ (2 Co 3; ¢f. 
sllgo HE (Sp od peom figlQCOVENANT in vol. i.) 
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Admitting the Divine origin and 


Pan) (Ro 77). The author of the Epistle to the 


Hebrews equally acknowledges the inethciency of | 


the ritual sacrifices to cleanse the conseience and 
to restore communion with God (He 7). Thus the 
NT recognizes the imperfection and Jimitation of 


consequent 
spiritual character of the Law, its insnfbeiency | 
to secure righteonsness is acknowledged by St. | 


the former revelation; and Jesns, in contrasting | 


what was of old (Mt 52): 77-53-3843) Decanse of the 
hardness of men’s hearts, with His own teaching, 
seals with His own authority this Apostolie doe- 
trine. The greatest persons of the old revelation 
are transcended by the suprenie Person of the new, 
and fall far short of the privileges of the humblest 
and simplest believers. 
the day of Christ (Jn 8°). Moses and Elijah met 
Him in the Mount (Mt 17°). While law came ly 
Moses, grace and trnth came by Jesus Christ (Jn 
17), Greater is He than Solomon (Mt 12%). 
(rreatest of prophets, the Baptist is inferior to 
the Jeast in the kingdom (Mt Il"). The saints of 
old longed in vain to see what the disciples see 
(Mt 13'*), Nevertheless, what is best and trnest 
in the old is carried on and completed in the new 
revelation. Jesus eame not to destroy but to 
fnliil the Law and the Prophets (Mt 5”). He 
fulfils the Law by disclosing its essentia) prin- 
ciples, and hy giving to these wider and more 
inward applications, by seenring by His sacrifice 
the salvation from sin’s guilt and power, whieh by 


ence (Mt 4%7- 19, Lk 418) Mt 2748, Lk 23%). It was 
appealed to in His teaching (Mt 5*! 7-9! 15+ £9# 
225+ 37), It was His weapon in controversy (Mt 9% 
158 Ot'8- 53. 38.43 pH) OT history served to ilius- 
trate His work, as the serpent in the Wilderness, 
the preaching of Jonah, and the doom of the cities 
of the Plain. His use of the OT leads us to recog- 
nize it as a Divine revelation akin in spirit and 
purpose to His own. <A few quotations there are 
which raise points of difheulty, as His use of the 
words of Goud to Moses in proof of the Resurrection 


| (Mk 12°), His appeal to the tannt to the unjust 
| judges as a justitication of His claim to be the Son 


Abraham rejoiced to see | 


obedience to the Law conld not be attained, and | 


by pnparting a spiritna) energy the Law conld not 
offer. lle fulfilled Prophecy generally by earrying 
on to its last and highest stave the Prophetie ideal 
of morality and religion, but especially by realiz- 
ing in His own person the aspirations and expeeta- 
tions of saints and seers regarding the Day of the 
Lord, the Messiah in the narrower sense of the 
term, the Servant of the Lord, and the Priest 
after the order of Melchizedek (see articles on 
MESSIAH in yo). iii. and PROPHECY in vol. iv.). 

The extent to which the writers of the NT 
revard this fulfilment as being earried will be 
shown in eonsidering next the use of the OT in 
the NT, which yields us the following conclusions 
revarding their views :—(1) The OT Scriptures are 
cited as an organic unity, 7 ypady, al ypadal, ra 
ypdupara. (2) They are cited as authoritative, as 
appears from the tormnle of citation, yéyparrat, 
Kadws eirev 6 Oeds, from the purpose of the quota- 
tions to establish a proof, and from the frequency 
of the references in exact or approximate quotations 
or historieal allusions. (3) Christ expressly assizns 
authonty to the OT in the words ‘the Scripture 
cannot be hroken’ (Jn 10%); ‘How then doth 
David in the Spirit call him Lord’? (Mt 22"). (4) 
The inspiration (see article INSPIRE, INSPIRATION 
in vol. il.) of the Seriptures is expressly asserted in 
two passages (2 Ti 3!% 27,2 P 1“) which, however, 
are not delinite enongh to yicld a doctrine. (5) 
The quotations are often inexact, and are drawn 
from the LXX as well as the Hebrew (sce article 
QUOTATIONS in vol. iv.). To suggest a provisional 
conclusion at this stage of the discussion, it is 
evident that, while the writers of the NT treat 
the whole of the OT as authoritative because in- 
spired, yet the inaccuracy of many of the quota- 
tlons as well as the use of the LAX show that, 
even if they would have formally accepted a theory 
of verbal inspiration, yet they were not limited and 
controlled by it practically ; but this general im- 
pression must seek confirmation in a more detailed 
discussion. 

(«) Not only does Jesus Himself quote from the 
OT frequently, but in His own language the mades 
of speech of the OT are recalled. It ministered 


of God (Jn 10), His assumption of the Davidie 
authorship of the 110th Psalm (Mk 12%), His 
allusion to Jonah’s story as an illustration of His 
own resurrection (Mt 12%). There is good reason 
for regarding this last allusion as a gluss which 
lias crept into the text; and the other quotations, 


/it may be pointed out, are used in controversy as 


ad hominem arguments, on which it would be 
perilous to base any conclusions abont Jesus’ 
exegetical methods; yet in each ease we can dis- 


-eern the connecting link of thought between the 


quotation and its use, which justilies it as neither 
arbitrary nor artificial. The allusion to Jonah 
and the reference of the 10th Psalm to David 
have been used to drag the authority of Christ 
into modern controversies of literary and )ustori- 
cal eriticism. Without comment vn the reverence 
or the prudence of this procedure, this argument 
can be met from the critical standpoint withont 
recourse to the objectionable explanation that 
He accommodated Himself to His hearers. For, 
Jirstly, no wise teacher yaises avoidable disputes 
on questions which lie beyond the range of His pur- 
pose of teaching, but uses the popular Janguage in 
all matters inditlerent. It shows a strange lack of 
moral insight and spiritual discernment to assume 
that it wax so important that the Jews should have 
correct views about historical and literary ques- 
tions, that Jesus was bound to spend time and take 
pains to put them right on these before He could 
mpart to them the gospel of His grace. He came 
to preach the gospel, and nothing else; and, even 
if Lle had held other views than His eontempor- 
aries, there was no need of His discussing them 
with His ignorant and prejudiced hearers. ‘This 
whole argument is due to a eonfusion of the acei- 
dentals and the essentials of Divine revelation. 
Secondly, the present writer is prepared to go 
further, not for the sake of getting altovether rid 
of this argument, but in the interests of a true 
Christology. One eannot read the Gospels with 
an open mind withont coming to the conclusion 
that no claim for the omniscierce of desns is made, 
nay, even, tacts are recorded which disprove such a 
elaim ; that His consciousness of the Father whom 
He came to reveal did not include a knowledge of 
al] the facts of nature and history which can be 
ascertained by the exercise of ordinary human 
powers of observation and inference; that His per- 
tect wisdom and absolute truth, His moral insight 
and spiritual discernment, had no relation what- 
ever to the treatment of literary and_ historical 
problems ; that, as not embraced in His message 
and mission, His views on all snch questions were 
the opinions ot His age, which He had learned in 
the same way as all His contemporaries. If the 
purpose of revelation is practical—the salvation of 
men by the self-sacrifice of God—then the more 
complete the reality of the Incarnation, the sub- 
jection of the Son to the limitations of humanity, 
the more thorough is the fulfilment of this pur- 
pose. It is as much in the interests of Christiay 
taith as for the sake of intellectual liberty that 
the limitation of the knowledge of Jesus must be 


counsel and comfort to His own personal experi- | contidently atlirmed. But, to return from this 
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necessary digression to the main course of the 
discussion, the investigation of Jesus’ use of the 
OV shows that Ile recognized the kinship of His 
own religious life to that of the saints of old ; that 
in His teaching He assumed as the condition of 
the understanding of His words the knowledge of 
the Law and tlie HB) Wises that in the ioral 
standards He imposed the prineiples of the Jewish 
theocracy were applied and developed, and that 
His own historic mission was conceived in relation 
to a continuons and progressive historical activity 
of God in and by the ehosen people; but, on the 
other hand, the manner of His use of the OT does 
not discharge us from the duty, far less forbid the 
ittempt, to free by sound exegetical and criticil 
ethods the universal and permanent content of 
truth in the OT revelation from its local and tem- 
porary fornis of expression. 

(4) The distinetive ase of the OT in the Gaspets 
and the sle¢s is this, that the whole life of Christ 
is viewed as the fullilment of prophecy. We 
observe diflerenees of emphasis, aecording to the 
speaker or writer, the hearer or reader, Without 
entering into details, if may be said that when 
the writer or speaker is himself imbued with the 
Rpt of Judaisin, or addresses himself to Jews, 
then the argument from = propheey is more pro- 
ninent than when Gentiles are being spoken or 
written to by one of broader sympathies. Gener- 
ally, the OT is appealed to as authoritative by or 
for those whose religions life had already been 
developed by it. How large a place this concep- 
tiou tills in the minds of the historieal writers of 
the NT will be best shown by a brief summary of 
the facts of desns’ life, in which they tind predic- 
tions realized. He is dorn of a virgin in Bethlehem, 
and as an infant returns from Ayype to Neacareth. 
His publie ministry is heralded by John the 

duptist. lle begins His work in Galilee hy claim- 

ing the endowment of the Spuit, and in Juda by 
showing /lis zeal for God's house. Wis ministry 
in Northern Galilee brings Uigat to dark places, 
In His acts of healing Ne takes upon Himself the 
burden of mens urfirmities. As belits the Servant 
of God, He is humble, silent, patient, We is eom- 
pelled by the stupidity of the people fo speak in 
perables. We enters Jerusalem in Voseteaees, seatcd 
ON Mn USS, 
the Lord, Wis message is not believed ; (We is re- 
jected by the leaders of the people; He is betrayed 
for money; Ye is forsaken by tis followers ; Ne is 
reckoned amoug transgressors, and hated without 
cause, lis garments are divided ; His bones are 
not broken, although Wis sede ts pierced; Me is not 
suffered to be holden of death; Ne is evalted to 
God's right hand, Wy is gift the Spirit is posred 
forth upon all flesh. Although in Mim all the 
nations of the earth ere blovsed, yet against Wim 
the heathen raye, and the rulers are gathered to- 
gether. In His exaltation as Son of the ilighost 
all who seorn fling ave put to shame, He proves 
Ninnself a tight to the Gentiles, and in Him alone 
ean the ruin of Jerusalem be repaired, 

There can be no doubt whatever that the OT 
revelation reaches its highest point in the hopes 
whieh Christ fullils, for there is a vital, organie 
connexion between it and Ilim. The Messianic 
hope did in many of its most striking features 
anticipate the churacteristies of His Hfe and work. 
On the other hand, these writers treat the whole 
OT as prophetical, even when it is purely his- 
torical or littaghes|: and thus nse some passages 
for quite another purpose than their original 
intention. Yet even in these cases the interpre- 
tation cannot be pronounced altogether arbitrary 
and artificial, For if Christ may be regarded as 
the end and reason for all oT pi orieal activity 


He is greeted as coming in the name of 


may be coneeived as a movement towards Him in 
whom the promises whieh had never found fulfil- 
nent, the hopes whieh had again and again been 


blighted with pet ta ha the aspirations 
which neither moral performances nor ritual 


observances could satisfy, all found their consume 
mation,—then the spiritual experiences of tiod’s 
snints of old may be viewed as an anticipation of 
the life hid with Christ in God, and the suflerings 
for riglitteousness’ sake of trod’s witnesses to an 
unbelieving people as a participation in the Cross 
of the Just and Holy One. ‘hese writers, there- 
fore, were entitled to assume the nnity of the life 
of trad’s Anointed with the -histery of His chosen 
people, the prophetical character of its great per- 
sonitlities and the typical signiticance of its main 
institutions, although it must be acknowledged 
that they laid stress on minor details which may 
be adequately aecounted for as coincidences, and 
need not be regarded, as they regarded them, as 
immediate prophecies. It has sometimes been 
assumed tliat these coincidences are not ta be 
explained by siinilar conditions aud experiences, 
due to the unity of the principle atdesieins the 
whole rs hala yaa of relizion and revelation, 
whieh net only ends but is summed up in Christ, 
but must be aeeepted as Divine harmonies. To 
the mind of tle present writer at least sueh a view 
gives an artifieiality to, and hides tle reality of, 
the connexion of Christ and the OT, There are 
enses, however (Mt 27% 79, Ac 2"), where this con- 
nexion is imposed rather than discovered. Again, 
to note brietly the conelusion to whieh this part 
of the investigation Jeads, we are constrained to 
reeognize the continuity of the revelation of the 
OT and the NT; and, on the other hand, that the 
writers of the NT tend to regard the parallelism 
ax more exact than it actually is, owing to their 
peenliar method of exegesis in treating passages 
tipurt from, even in spite of, their historical 
setting. It need not. surprise us to find that the 
mien who were fitted by the Spirit to be both 
receptive and communicative of the truth as it is 
in Jesus were lacking in seientific method and 
historical insight. Their inspiration did not raise 
them above their times in these respects, and eon- 
sequently we must, on the one hand, form such a 
conception of revelation as adinits sucl: limita- 
tions, and, on the other, maintain that the OT 
must be interpreted by the grammatical and his- 
torical methods of ascientilic eritieism, unhindered 
and undisturbed by appeals to the usages of NT 
writers. 

(«) In Sf. Pauls Epistles the doctrinal aspects 
of the OT are more prominent. The frequency of 
his quotations depends on the subject le is dealing 
with, and the destination of the letter. Gienerally 
speaking, he appeals to the O'F most frequently 
when he is asserting the independence of Chris- 


tinnity against Judaistic objections, and not when 


he is developing its uniqne eontents. His se- 
called Rebbivisms (PE Uoe toh, 2Co 33, Gal 3's 
4°91) need not excite any surprise and cause any 
diliculty : that they are so tew in number is a 
testimony to his mental vigour and spiritual dis- 
cernment., Sometimes he does give to a quotation 
an application which the context does not justify 
OP a pe 1 90%) ) Gort 142! 1°7> Gel BF), 
Even in dis normal use the OP language some- 
times, on the one hand, obscures the Christian con- 
ception, and, on the other hand, his Christian 
conception transforms the meaning of the OT 
words. Sometimes his use gives a harder, at 
other times a more gracious, tone to the passages 
quoted than they liave in their own context. ‘The 
language of the OT is not adequate for his gospel 


’ 


| the gssential insniration of which we may assert 


in the ILebrew people, then itsw ivle dey Auprent arid néajutiiis Pith [CotiMitting ourselves to an 


ae 
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aeceptance of his exegetical methods. The occa- 
sion and the purpose of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
explain the characteristically Jewish use of the 
OT. Sentences are taken without any regard to 
context; stress is laid on single words ; allegorical 
explanations are given of historica] references. 
This reading of the New Faith into the Old does 
violence to the historical signifivance of the one 
and the Divine originality of the other. The 
Apocalypse is steeped in the OT imagery, and 
applies the Messianic prophecies to the Second 
Advent. Without any closer examination of the 
other NT writings, enough evidence has already 
been produced to justify the conclusion that in 
every part the NT treats the OT as a Divine 
revelation, but that the exegetical methods of the 
NT writers are such as to forbid our basing on 
their use of the OT any doginatic theory of verbal 
inspiration. 

3. The NT doctrine of Revelation. — Although 
the NT recognizes the Divine revelation in the 
OT, it does not limit Goed’s manifestation of Iiin- 
self to the Hebrew history and literature. The 
Prologue to St. Jolin’s Gospel takes up the OT 
conce}ition of the Divine Word, Wisdom, or Spirit 
in its doctrine of the Logos, and teaches a perma- 
nent and universal revelation in nature and in 
man as well as in the history culminating in 
Christ. «As signilicant is St. Paul's teaching 
regarding the witness of nature to God, in his 
speech at Lystra (Ac 14°"); revarding man’s 
atinity to God, in lis speech at Athens (Ac 
17%); revarding the wilful ignorance of God, 
to which he traces the religious degradation and 
the moral depravity of the Gentiles, and the testi- 
mony borne to God by conscience, in his Epistle 
to the Romans (1)*9 214-16); and recarding the 
Divine purpose in the pre-Christian stage in 
human history, in that to the Galatians (4!%). 
A study of the science of Comparative Religion 
dves not contradict, but confirms, this doctrine of 
@ permanent and universal revelation in which 
OT and NT agree. In many religions we lind the 
higher clements suppressed hy the lower, and in 
only a few the higher elements asserting them- 
selves over the lower. Even in the corrapt and 
superstitious paganism with which Christianity 
in its carliest days came in contact, there was in 
its plilosophieal schools an approach to an ethical 
monotheism which, imperfect as it was, proved 
tv some men a tutor to lead them to Christ. 

As regards the NT doctrine of the OT revela- 
tion, enough has len said in the preceding para- 
graph; we must now consider what it teaches 
about the origin and the method of the Christian 
revelation. Jesus Christ is pre-eminently the 
revenler of the Father; this junction He claims 
for Himself (Mt 11°7, Jn 17°°), and it is aceorded 


to Tim by St. Paul, St. Jolin, the writer to the 


Hebrews (Jn 18, Col 15, He 1%), Yet it is only 
by the Spirit of God that men are enabled to 
recognize in Him the Son of God (Mt 16!7, Gal 1). 
To know God in Christ is to receive a revelation 
which transforms all things, so that self and world 
alike appear as a new creation (2Co 5"). An 
intcresting evidence of St. Paul's consciousness 
that the Christian revelation was both in con- 
tinuity with and in contrast to the older revela- 
tion, is his use of the word ‘ mystery.’ The Divine 
purpose which has hitherto been concealed is now 
Tevaulétl (ko 11> 16") 1 Gow? “Ep gtvar 4 532 Ge, 
Col] 1°° 2? 4%), A completion of the old revelation 
(Mt 5', Gal 3°4 44, Jn 5°), the new revelation can 
claim permanent validity, as it will not be super- 
seed by any other (Mt 24%). On the other hand, 


the comprehension of the perfect revelation hy | 


nian Is imperfect relatively to the full and clear 


_ of the Spirit. 


the hereafter (1 Co 13, 1 Jn 3°): Christ’s con- 
sciousness of perfect knowledge of, love for, and 
obedience to the Father is explained only by the 
confession of His essential unity with the Father. 
The promise of Jesus to His disciples, that the 
Spirit should be given to them, was fulfilled at 
Pentecost ; and in the outpouring of the Spirit on 
that day St. Peter was bold enough to see the 
fulfilment of Joel's prophecy of a universal pro- 
phetie inspiration (Ac 2!" 38), Both in the dAets 
and in St. Puul’s Epistles it is assumed that all 
believers are inspired; in the exercise of their 
charisms, spiritual gifts, the presence and power 
of the Spirit in them is revealed. But for the 
instruction and government of the Church (see 
art. CHURCH in vol. 1.) it was believed that 
Apostles and Prophets possessed an authoritative 
inspiration. The Apostles had seen the Lord, and 
were witnesses to the Resurrection (Lk 24%, Ac 
18 22 9) 1 Co 9). They showed the signs of an 
Apostle (1 Co 9%, 2 Co 12"), and they had received 
a call from God (1 Co 12%, Eph 4). They were 
endowed as well as the Prophets with that higher 
energy of the Spirit which qualified them for 
special revelations (see articles APOSTLE in vol. i. 
and PROPHET IN NT in vol. iv.). Most instructive 
in this respect are the writings of St. Paul, as to 
defend the truth of his gospel it was needful for 
him to establish his claims as an Apostle. He 
asserts his independence of uman instruction and 
his reception of lns gospel by Divine revelation 
(Gal 12-4), In his own instructions to the Churches 
which he had founded he distineuishes between 
the connmandments of the Lord and his own jude- 
ment (1 Co 7* °°), but expresses the confidence 
that even in the exercise of this he has the Spirit 
of God. He testifies that, in a state of ecstasy, 
he was transported to the third heaven and heard 
unspeakable words, unlawful to utter (2 Co 12? 4), 
Not only did Jesus appear to him on the way to 
Damascus (Ac 9!7, 1 Co 15%), but on other occasions 
also did We come and speak to him in trance or 
vision (Ae 18" 22!" 267%), At Troas he was enided 
to cross to Macedonia by a vision in the night (Ae 
16°). The angel of God conveyed an assurance of 
safety to him (Ac 27%). St. Peter, too, was taught 
his duty towards the Gentiles in a vision during a 
trance (Ac 10°). An angel appeared to Mary in a 
vision (Lk 1°), and to Joseph in a dream (Mt 
1-3), The visions in the Book of Revelation 
may be, as is common in Apocalyptic literature, 
a literary device, but there may have been some 
basis for them in unusual psychic conditions. Of 
such mental states as trance, vision, dream as 
organs of revelation, we must beware of judging 
hy our modern standards. For us such means of 
Divine communication may seem less credible 
than inward intuition, bnt even to a St. Paul 
these methods of revelation seemed significant and 
valuable. (The articles on DREAM in vol. i. and 
TRANCE and VISION in vol. iv. may with ad- 
vantace be consulted). In closing this section of 
the article a few general consiserations may be 
ottered. The Prophet, or Apostle, or even Christ 
Himself, is confident that God is revealing #lis 
mind and will to him, but distinguishes God’s 
words from his own, With the Prophet, it would 
seem, the inspiration was not constant ; his whole 
personality did not become the permanent organ 
In the Apostle the spiritual posses- 
sion is more constant and complete. He may still 
distingnish his own opinions from his Lord’s com- 
mands, but his inspiration is derived from an 
intimate personal union and communion with the 
living Christ llimself. As the natural life has 
been more completely transformed by the super- 
natural, their contrast is less evident than in the 


vision of Christ, which is the’Christian’s hope for! prophetiesconsciousness, In Christ the union of 
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God and man is so complete, that, so to speak, the 
absolute quantity of the inspiration guarantees 
the perfect quahty of the revelation. There is, 
therefore, no uniformity in the intensity of the 
inspiration or the suthciency of the aaiaatr in 


the Holy Seriptures; but we must distinguish | 


decrecs of the one as we recognize varieties of the 
other. In the OF the prophetic eonseiousness 
exhibits revelation at its highest; the spirit of | 
devotion as expressed in’ the Psalms may be 
reckoned nearest to this; then we may perhaps 
place the meditations in the Wisdom literature oa 


the problems of life and duty; and, lustly, eome 
the historical records, inspired in so far as they 
revard the history ux the development of God's 
purpose and the fullilment of lis promises. The 
Apostolic interpretation varies in the fulness of 
the understanding of the mind of Cliist, dependeat 
on the closeness of the fellowship with the life of 
Christ, in whom revelation and inspiration alike 
culminate, ‘The OT increases as a revelation as it 
approaches Thin, and the NT varies as a revelation | 
ais it receives more or less of His Spirit. 

iv. Ti Evipenck oF REVELATION.—I. Evt- 
dence of the Bearers of Revelation.—The lirst line 
of evidenee is to be found in what as just been 
mentioned at the close of the previous section—the 
consciousness ef the bearers of the revelation. 
They bear witness that they are not speaking of | 
themselves, but that trod is communicating to | 
them what they are declaring to others. The 
truth of the reality of the revelation, and the 
sinverity of its organs,—these two are not the 
sume, for a man protessing to eommunieate i 


revelation might be a deceiver or self-deceived,— 
cannot be proved by any outward attestation, but 
only by the moral and spiritual quality of the 
revelation, and by the personal character it forms 
in the bearer. The fwliilment of prophecy is not, | 
unless in exceptional circumstances, a test that 
can be immediately applied, and the performance 
of miracles does not atlord a decisive criterion, as 
the natural may be made to appear as super- 
natural, Dut these two evidences are quite ont 
of court for us. Tor, where the character of the 
hearer and the eontent of the revelation do not 
inspire confidence, denial that any real prediction 
has been made, or any actual miracle has taken 
plaev, cannot be disproved. If at one time pro- 
phecy and miracle were relied on as attesting a 
revelation, such an argnment is worthless at the 
present day. For, on the one hand, the more 
Titical attitude towards the records of revelation 
which is becoming more general forbids that un- 
questioning belief that predictions were made and 
that miracles did happen which was once common ; 
and it is being more clearly recognized, on the 
other hand, that a Divine revelation must be able 
to commend itself morally and spiritually to the 
conscience and reason of mankind, and that a 
revelation which could not so commend itself 
vould never be aceepted on any external evidence 
Without sueh an abitication of reason and eon- 
science as would invelve a far more serious injury 
and wrong to the moral and spiritual nature of 
man than conld be compensated for by any such 
revelation, 

2, Evidence of the Literature of Revelation.— 
But, when we get to this position that the evidence 
of revelation 1s in the quality of its conteats and 
the character of its bearers, we, to whom this 
revelation has net come at first hand, but has | 
been transmitted by a literature, have to ask this | 
further question: Is the literature trustworthy in 
its testimony to the consciousness and character 
of these bearers and to the contents of this revela. | 
tion? This is the point xt which the history, of | 


the formation of the Canon of (the / OTaid NT) weve 


Smay believe in a special. 


forces itself on our attention. This story has 
already been told in previous articles, und need 
not be told again; but one fact deserves special 
notice, that it was not by formal decree of any 
ecclesiastical anthorily that certain writings were 
selected as sacred, recognized as inspired, and 
accepted as authoritative for faith and life ; but 
this was brought about by their use in worship 
and for edification. We need not ¢laim an in- 
fallible judgment for either the Jewish or the 
Christian Chureh, but what must be insisted on 
is that it was the religious consciousness which 
was the court of appeal with regnrd to the writings 
tu be treated as the liternture of revelation. The 
portance of such a literature ennnot he over- 
estimated. Only if God had revealed Mimself 
uniformly to all mankind, would there be ne need 
for such a literature. NMeason has already been 
shown why along with a general revelation we 
To perpetuate and to 
diffuse this special revelation, limited both spatially 
amd temporally, the written record was necessary. 
desus Christ would be incomprehensible without 
the reeord of the revelation aie led up to Wim, 
and His grace and truth would be inaccessible to 


| the mind and heart of mankind withont the report 


of the revelation realized in aud proceeding trom 
Wim. Yet a differenee between the iniportance of 
the two Testaments must, In view of the modern 
critical position, be elearly recognized and frankly 
explained. What were the stazes and phases, the 
features and factors, of revelation in the OT is an 
interesting and important question for our under- 
standing of the OT ; but it does not in the slightest 
degree alleet the historical reality of Jesus Christ, 
Not the view of the OT which most unquestion- 
ingly accepts as historieal all its narratives and 
all the traditional opinions abont authorship and 
date of the writings makes Christ most eredible, 
but that which makes to us most intelligible the 
progress of revelation towards Him, and the fullil- 
ment of its pronuse in Him. Accordingly, we ean, 
without tronbling or bewildering our taith with a 
task for which it is not competent, leave to a 
reverent scholarship, which makes neither ultra- 
supernatural nor anti-supernatural assumptions, all 
historical and literary questions regarding the OT. 
The NT, however, holds a much inere immediate 
and vital relation to the revelation in Christ, and 
from Him through Llis witnesses. [f tle sub- 
stantial historicity of the Gospels and the Acts 
cannot be maintained, if the image of the Person 
of Christ presented there is mainly a work of 
fiction and not a copy of faet, if Jesus did not 
really so impress and intluence men as He is repre- 
sented to have done, if the Apostles who have 
undertaken to interpret to us their experienee of 
lis graee ascribed to Jlis Spirit what was due to 
their heredity, individuality, or environment, then 
the Christian revelation must lose so much of its 
contents as to allect its eharacter. If, for instance, 
a filial consciousness towards God and a fraternal 
consciousness towards mankind was all that Jesus 
revealed, if We put Hinself in no way into relation 
to the sin of mankind to save men from its euilt 
and curse, then undoubtedly Christianity becomes 
a religion of illumination, and not of redemption. 
mnt if the historical character of the NT as the 

record and report of the lite and work of Christ, 
and the interpretation of the experience wrought 
hy Hfis spirit, is more necessary to Christian faith, 
it can be maintained as that of many parts of the 
OT cannot. We have more nearly contemporary 
evidence of the existence and the acceptance as 
authoritative ot the NP writings than for any 
of the OY. The contents of many portions of the 
NYT. ure. self-evidencipg tu.reason and conscience as 
ati6d 49 hay jjbortions of the OT cannot be 
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said to be. The eharacter of Christ, the existenee 
of the Chureh, the experienee of St. Paul,—all 
these are proofs of the reality of the Christian 
revelation as presented in the NT such as ean 
meet doubt and help faith. That the NT can be 
aecepted as a true reeord and a faithful interpre- 
tation of the revelation in Christ, is a eonclusion 
whieh the best scholarship allows and Christian 
faith claims. 

3. Evidence of Expericnce.—No eonclusion of 
seholarship on so ditheult and delieate a problem 
as the date, anthorship, historical aceuracy, and 
theological authority of these writings ean eompel 
faith. Scholarship, as honest and as competent as 
that whieh is found in the Christian Churches, has 
not felt this eompulsion, and has been able to 
maintain an opposite eonelusion. For this econ- 
clusion depends not only on the outward data, but 
on the inward attitude with which the data are 
approached. Jf, through the Person and Teaching 
and Work of Christ, God does not here and now 
draw near toa man, make Himself known to him, 
meet his greatest need, and bring him his highest 
good, neither the OT nor the NT ean be proved to 
him the record and the interpretation of a Divine 
revelation. He might assent intellectually to the 
whole proeess of argument, but a mere assent to 
the elaims of the Holy Scriptures has no religious 
value or significanee. The evidenee of revelation 
is a present experienee, the impression the Holy 
Scriptures make, and the influenee they wield, in 
reprodueing in men the same relation to God as 
was perfectly realized by Christ, and is being pro- 
gressively realized in men hy the presence -and 
power of the Holy Spirit. The intelleetual pro- 
cess eannot be ignored, and the spiritual experience 
alone reeognized. If it were proved to a man’s 
reason that the NT is not a trne book, he might 
find an iesthetic gratifieation, but he eould not get 
a spiritual satisfaction in the life and work of 
Christ. Jt wil) enlarge and strengthen a man’s 
faith, if he not only yields himself to the impres- 
sion Christ makes on lim, and the inflnence He 
gains over him, when the NT is read and studied 
on the assumption that it is true, but if he also 
sees what evidenee there is to justify that assump- 
tion. The evidence may at first not go beyond 
the more probable, or the Jess improbable, but 
that is itself enongh to justify a man, under the 
pressure of his praetieal necessities, in putting 
Christ to the proof, with aJl honesty and sincerity, 
whether Ife is indeed able to save to the utterniost 
all who eome unto God throneh Him. The results 
in personal experience and eharacter will in most 
eases raise the probability to a certainty, and the 


man will be able to say that he knows whom he | 


has believed, and is persuaded that He is able to 
be to al] who trust Him all that the NT represents 
Him as being. 

4. Reception of the Divine Revelation.—lt is with 
this proving of Christ’s grace that the present 
evidence of Divine Revelation must begin. But 
the aeeeptanee of Christ as from God will so 
change the mental] attitude, the moral disposition, 
the spivitna] capaeity, that a personal apprelien- 
sion, appreciation, and appropriation of the entire 
revelation of God in the Holy Scriptures wil] be- 
eome increasingly possible. There may remain 
incidents incredible and doctrines unintelligible, 
and no Christian man is required to do violenee 
either to conselence or to reason by foreing him- 
self to believe anything which does not evidenee 
itself to him as from God. On the one hand, a 
Jarge liberty of reserve should be claimed, and, on 
the other, a wide tolerance of difference should be 
shown. But no man who has fonnd God in Christ 
can treat with indifference any element in the 


| and the perfect revelation is given. 


the NT in the Christian Church. 


sensibiJity to impression from or influence by any 
part of the Holy Scriptures is his own spiritual 
oss, the narrowing and the impoverishing of his 
experienee ; and lie should so strive to widen his 
intelligence and deepen his sympathy by fuller 
submission to the Spirit of truth and love in 
Christ, that he will be able at last to seeure and 
rejoiee in the whole counsel of God, all the truth 
as it is in Jesus. Only by this reeeptive and re- 
sponsive attitude can a man beeome the possessor 
of the Divine revelation as his personal treasure. 
As in olden timnes God revealed Himself in outward 
signs ard sounds, so in the Holy Scriptures, read 
with intelligence, reverence, aspiration, does He 
still reveal Himself. Not a distant but a present, 
not an indifferent but an interested, not an in- 
dolent but au active Father meets us in Christ 
by the Spirit, and deals with us here and now. 

he significanee and value of the old revelation 
is that it is the medium of an ever new revela- 
tion. God Himself proves that He spake and 
wrought of old by speaking and working in us 
now Ilis own good will and pleasure, even our 
salvation. Every Christian man should be an 
inspired man, because the Spirit is in Christ given 
to all men according to their faith; and, in this 
experienee of the Spirit, God is really revealing 
Himself. Bunt inasninch as this revelation eomes 
from this inspiration, and this inspiration is eon- 
ditioned by faith in Christ's grace, and that faith 
is not found apart from a knowledge of the Gospel 
as contained in the loly Scriptures, this continuous 
revelation and universal inspiration in Christ is not 
a riva] to or substitute for the revelation and in- 
spiration of the Holy Seriptures, as tlie former is 
dependent on and eontroJed by thelatter. We know 
that God reveals Hinse]f in us only as we know the 
revelation of the Father in the Son; but to the 
testimony of the writers of the Scriptures to their 
own authority and the witness of the Church to 
the worth of these Scriptures for its faith and life 
there must be added, to produce that perfect eon- 
fidence in God’s revelation which it demands and 
deserves, the experience in the individual soul of 
God’s presence and power in His Son and by His 
Spirit. 


Summary.—Let us sum up in a few words the 
arguments of this article. Manis by necessity of 
his nature religious. Religion implies revelation ; 
nian's approach to God is in response to God’s 
approach toman. As religion is, so is revelation 
universal; but its cuality varies with human 
eapacity and development. It is in aecord with 
God’s method that He should through one nation 
bless all mankind. In the history ot the Hebrew 
people there can be traced a progressive revelation, 
the record of which isin the OT. This enlminates 
in Christ, in whom the idea] of religion is realized, 
To seeure full 
historie reality to this revelation, the image of Ilis 
person and the infinence of Ilis work must be 
perpetnated and diffused, as is done by means of 
the NT. The oly Seriptures as the literature of 
revelation offer ns a doctrine of its range, method, 
and purpose. The bearers of the revelation bear a 
witness to their own qualifications and authority, 


| whieh is confirmed both by their charaeters and 


the contents of their message. This evidence is 
further strenethened by the reeognition of the 
worth of the OT in the Jewish Chureh and of 
But the full 
evidenee of revelation is not possessed until its 


| purpose has been fulfilled and its effeet realized in 


the experience of the Christian, saved from sin and 


‘death and doom by the love of the Father in the 


erace of the Son through the fellowship of the 


Christian revelation, Heymust feel. that his, in-pi Holy Spixit. 
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for the Literature relating to their respective subjects. For the 
nore general literature, the note at the end of the article Bibi 
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Revelation is still worth consulting.  lferrmann's Communion 
of the Christian twrth God offers au original and suggestive treat- 
ment of the subject of Revelation. 
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THEOCRACY.—The terms ‘ theocracy’ and ‘ theo- 
cratic’ have been used somewhat freely in connexion 
with the history of Israel, but it is not altoyether 
ensy to determine with precision what ideas should 
be attached to them. It may seem that, if these 
words are to dencte an actual) constitution of human 
society, they must imply the absorption of the 
State in the Chureh, or at least the supremacy of 
the Church over the State. 
are, to the form and aims of the medieval Papacy, 
they have this meaning ; and so taken they would 
be true only of the period, or periods, of Jewish 
history when the people were under a hierarehy, 
with the high priest at its head. Wellhausen and 
other critics of his school do, in faet, restrict the 
notion of the Thegcrney thus, and eonsequently 
hold, in aceordanee with their view of the doeu- 
ments, that it was realized only after the Exile. 
The question of the best use of the term must not, 
however, be identitied with that of the date of the 
Priestly Code. Readers of the Bible, generally, 
taking the Pentatench as it stands, and believing 
the constitution therein deseribed to have been 
given and actually established by Moses, have 
recarded those early days as ideal ones fer the 
Theoeracy. But it may be doubted whether they 
have derived the impression that its essence lay 
in priestly rule, or sHiaditer this is in reality sug- 
vested in the Bible; while a more elastic coneep- 
tion must certainly be formed if justice is to be 
done to the teaching of the OT as x whole. 

i. The use of the term by Josephus.—The term 
‘theoeraey ’ was coined by Josephus on the model 
of others expressive of various kinds of political 
constitution, in order to explain to Gentile readers 
the distinctive eharacteristies of the national life 
of Israel. Jle uses it but onee, and then with an 
apology. Inc. Ap. ii. 16, after referring to difler- 
ences between States in respect to the seat of 
pape ® single sovereign, n ee) the multitude— 
ve proceeds: 6 8 nuérepos vopoberys eis pév Toirwy 
ovdorroty dmreidcv, ws 5 dv res ei woe Biagdpevos Tov Nvyou, 
Beoxpariav amédace 7d worirevpa, Dew THy dpxiy xai 7d 
koiros dvadeis. ‘Our lawgiver had an eye to none 
of these; but, as one might say, using a strained 
expression, he set forth the national polity as a 
theoeracy, referring the rule and might to God.’ 
As Josephus introduced the term, it may be worth 
while to consider a little more fnlly what he 
intended to vonvey by it; and this may help us to 
clear our own minds. There is the more reason for 
doing so, because statements in regard to his mean- 
ing, which the present writer believes to be im 
ditlerent ways misleading, have been made by such 
writers as Stanley, Jewish Church, Lecture PS init., 
and Wellhausen, L’reteg. to Hist. of Israel, Eng. 
tr. p. 4tt, 3rd German ed. i. yp. 436. 

In the sequel to the words just quoted, Josephus 
says, by way of explanation or expansion of them, 
that Moses led the Israelites to recognize God as 
the souree both of the good things bestowed on all 
mankind, and of deliverances granted to them- 
selves in their distresses in answer to their prayers ; 
that to the whole people he imparted a knowledge 
of God such as at most a philosopher here and 
there among other nations had attained to; and 
that he gave then: Divine Jaws and customs to 
mould and train 
EXTRA YVOL,—22 
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broader or more unexeeptionable statenient as to 
the special relation of the true God to Israel as 
their ruler, and of their relation to Him as Tits 
subjects, it would be ditlienlt to imagine. 


In ather places, however, Josephus deseribes the Mosaic con- 
gtitution ay an ‘aristocracy,’ connecting this with the view 
that it is also a theocracy, which he indicates without 
using the term. Thus in his vermon of Moses’ address to 
the pcople at the close of his life,—in whivh he gives 
more |i ace so far as provision for covernuient was Ccull- 
cerned, to the judges who were to be a i a in all their 
gates, of whom Moses had spoken (bt 16!8 115! | ef, Ant. iv. 
Viil. 14), than to the priests;=he makes Moses say, * An aristo- 
cracy is best, and the ite in harmony therewith ; lvet not desire 
foranother polity*take hold of you, but cherish this one, and 
having the laws as your masters, do all things according to 
them: for it suffices to have God for your ruler’ (Ain. iv. 
viii. 17). Later on he explains Samuel's grief at the people's 
demand for a king by his hatred of kings and conviction that an 
aristocracy is Divine, and that i¢ makes those happy who have 
it for their form of polity (Ang. vi. ili. 3). Once more, of the 
Keturn from Exile he writes that those who then scttled in 
Jerusalem adopted ‘an aristocratic constitution with an 
oligarchy, for,’ he adds, ‘the chief priests were at the head of 
affairs till the descendants of the Hlasmonwan became kings’ 
(Ant, x1, iv. 8). See, further, art. Retiolon of Isaak, U. iil. 1. 


It is to be observed that Josephus Jays no stress 
on the ‘ holiness,’ either otlieial or personal, of the 
roling class, as he would have done if he had held 
the view attributed to him by Wellhausen ; and in 
the last passage cited he even distinguishes the ‘ oll- 
garehy’ of priests from that ‘aristocracy’ which 
he rewards as so desirable. It appears that for 
him the theocratic character of the system liy, not 
in its formal] institutions but in the fact that they 
were of a kind to throw much on the people them 
selves. There was no excessively enitnent luman 
personage to intercept the regards that should be 
turned on God alone. Men were to submit to the 
laws because they had reeeived them from God, 
and to depend on His guidance and protection — 
whieh ineluded, no doubt, the raising up of leaders 
for times of special need. 

ii. We pass to the actnal history of the belief in 
Jehovah's kingship over Israel. («@) The connextun 
of the belief with Semitic religious ideas. --This 
was one of those conceptions derived from the 
general stock of Semitic religious ideas, which 
in Israel came to be immeasurably retined and 
exalted. In the OT itself we have evidence that 
in other instances also the tribal or national ved 
was regarded as the king of the tribe or nation. 
In early times it was the specilie duty of the 
chieftain or king to lead in war, so that the notion 
of chieftainship or kingship is itself involved in the 
belief implied in the language of Jephthab (dg tt) 
that the god fonght for his people, and won and 
held the territories in whieh they dwelt. (ef. 0S 
26, Ru P46, and the phrase in Is t0!° ‘the king- 
doms of the idols’). For evidenee from = other 
sources, see W. RR. Smith, 2S) 66. 

(b) Lhe view attributed to Gideon and to Saniuel 
that the establishment of an carthly kingship unplicd 
In two passages in OT the 
proposal to establish an earthly monarehy is treated 
as an infringement of Jehovah's rights, dg 5 and 
RSSwith }2%. lt will be necessary that we should 
discuss brietly the historical value of these notices. 
And, first, a few words as to the documents. 

There is a large amount of agreement among critics to the 
effect that in the Book of Judges the work may be traced of a 
compiler of the age of Deuteronomy, t.¢. the lattcr Period of the 
Jewish kingdom, who has provided a framework into whieh he 
has fitted narratives, and perhaps a colleetion of narrativer, of 
an earlier aye. Some touches, also, are assigned to a post-enxilic 
editor. The question whether Gidcon’s refusal of the kingship 
is a trait introduced hy one of the later hands will have to 
be considered in connexinn with the similar view of human 
monarchy appearing in) Samnet. In the portion of that book 
which relates to the choice of Saul, two accaunts are combined 
which give distinct, and in some respects differing, views of the 
That one in which the desire fora king is repre- 


sented asan act of disloyalty to Jehovah js jenerally regarded 
as the later althe two. Wellhansen refers it, chic8y because of 
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the monarchy had been overthrown and the government was in 
the hands of the chief priests (Prolegomena, Eng. tr. pp. 249, 
253-6, and 3rd German ed. i. pp. 260, 265-8). The statement in 
rexzard to Gideon in Jy $*5 he necessarily supposes to have heen 
introduced at the same period (7b. Eng. tr. p. 239, and 3rd Germ. 
ed. p. 249). Other competent critics, however, point out 
suarked atfinities between the document cmbodied in L Samuel, 
Which is now in question, and E of the Pentateuch (Budde, 
ZA ay 230f.; Driver, LOT'S p. 177 f.); and in the connexion 
of this document with the Northern Kingdom is to be found, 
according to Budde, the true explanation of its low estimate 
of the monarchy (25. pp. 235, 236). Me accounts for the words 
of Gideon in like manner (‘ Richter’ in Kurzer Handcom. in 
toc., and Kinleit. lixf.). If we must choose between these 
views, the latter is certainly the more reasonable. It is a pure 
figment of the imagination, and opposed to alt the evidence 
which we possess, to suppose that, under the constitution estab- 
lished after the Exile, men learned to depreciate the monarchy. 
(on the contrary, we know that the hope of its restoration was 
still cherished ; and, although there was a period in which this 
hope died down, there is no sign that any other ideal was 
forined of a nature to exclude it. Indeed, if such had heen the 
case, its revival, without leaving any trace of astruggle between 
it and other aspirations, would have been weill-nigh impossible. 
There were, on the other hand, no sacred associations with any 
one of the successive dynasties in the Northern Kingdom, and 
prophets had been brought into far more frequent and sterner 
conflict with individual kings. It would be more conccivable 
that here religious men should have become convinced of an 
inherent incompatihility between human and Divine sovereignty. 
But evidence is wanting that such was the case. [In Hos 1310 
no opposition to kingship on principle is implied. With regard 
to Mos 109, see G. A. Smith in Expositor's Bible, p. 258, n. 1.] 

The admission that the narrative of Gideon's 
judgeship may not have been committed toe writing 
till long after the events, and that the document 
used in 1] Samnel with which we are concermed may 
prohahly have been composed in the latter part of 
the 9th or even in the Sth eent. B.c. (on date of E, 
see Driver, LUT ® p, 123), dues not make it unsnit- 
able for us to ask whether the view respecting the 
institution of monarchy whieh is found in them 
may not be dune to asennd tradition. That view 
does not seem to be out of harmony with the 
elharaeter of the early age to which the narratives 
refer, and with natural tendencies of the Iuman 
mind. And its appearance merely in two isolated 
instances, whieh cannet be shown to have anything 
in common with the enponiumee and feeling of 
better known periods of Israelite history, is sutli- 
client to suggest that it is a survival, We do not 
indeed know of the existence ontside of Israe) of 
the same view. Lut it would surely be qnite in 
accordance with the relations supposed to exist 
between the god and his worshippers (see W. Ml. 
Smith, JS, Leet. 2) that a tribe er group of tribes 
which adhered to its primitive organization, or 
want of organization, should insist that its ged was 
its king, contrasting itself in this respect with 
neighbouring nations that had adepted monarchy ; 
er even that the notion of the permanent chiefship 
or kingship of the ged should have been evolved 
before that of permanent human kingship. And, 
when a movement arose to snbstitute a monarehy 
for the older and looser constitution of society, it 
would be natuyal that in some quarters it should 
meet with opposition froin a spirit of conservatism, 
Which would eall religious beliefs te its aid. We 
shall, moreover, be justified in regarding the faet 
that we have an example of this in Israel, thoneh 
not elsewhere, as dne to a peculiar intensity of 
religious feeling and faithfulness to the God whom 
they acknowledged, by which not the whole people 
Imt individuals amongst them were already 
tinguished. 

(«) Lhe Theocracy subsequent to the establishment 
of the Monarchy. — Bunt while there is reason to 
think that behef in Jehovah's kingship over Israel 
existed before the regular establishment of an 
earthly monarchy, and that it afiorded a ground 
with some for objecting to this institution, the 
sense of the Divine sovereignty over Israel was not 
in the event impaired by this chanve of national 
pohty. It isa mistake to speak of the transition 
tu this new period as ‘the close of the Theocracy’ 
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(so Stanley does, Jewish Church, Lect. 18 inié.). 
The same work in which the document that de- 
scribes resistance to the introduction of monarchy 
is embedded, has in its second hook set forth 
Jehovah's covenant with David and his descendants 
in terms which virtually make the reigning prince 
of this house the earthly vicegerent and representa- 
tive of the heavenly King, under whose control he 
still remains (28 7!7), Some other passages, whici 
show how the relation of the king to God was 
regarded, are 2 KX. 11)7 253-4, Ps'S97, Neh 13-8, and 
even as to the Northern Kingdom 1 K 14". In 
Dt 17'*°° we have ‘the law of the kingdom’ set 
forth in subjeetion to the principle of the Theucracy 
(cf. Driver, LOZ'® p. 92). The remarkable expres- 
sion in 2 Ch 13° should also be particularly noticed : 
—‘the kingdom of Jehovah in the hand of the 
sons of David’; the lateness of the work in which 
it oecurs inakes it the more important. The use 
of the title King for God belongs espweially to the 
Prophets and Psalms. Seme instances in which 
God is called Wing of Israel, or in which Tlis being 
so is most directly implied, are of the times of the 
Monarehy or the tirst part of the Exile, and oecur 
in writers to whom, beyond question, the Divine 
sanctions of the earthly kingdem were no un- 
familiar thought (Zeph 3%, 1's 48? 89! [AV and 
RVinj, Is 35%, Jer 8%). Passaves of a later date 
are Is 43° 44%. It is to be added that, where God 
is spoken of simply as Ning, or as King over all 
the earth, the special relation of Israel] to God may 
be, and in some eases certainly is, present to the 
writer’s mind, the thoneht being that Jehovah, 
who has made Zion llis favonred seat, from His 
capital exercises a world-wide dominion (Zee 
TH 6 17 Jer 10” 48} 5157, Ps 95° 98" 1451). Where 
individuals with special devotion address God as 
their King, it is impossible to say always whether 
they held that the privilege and the power tu do 
so were consequences of their membership in the 
chosen people; but sometimes they seem to have 


, recognized this (Ps 5° 444 6S" 74%), 


In conelusion, we may say that if we are to be 


guided by OT thonght and languave, as assuredly 


we ought to be, in determining the meaning to be 
civen to the term theocracy, it must be employed 
to designate, not any one of the forms of gevern- 
ment under which the Israelites lived, bnt a great 
conviction. It will describe the faith that God 
exercised a special and etlective rule over Lsrael by 
blessings, punishments, deliverances, by prophets, 
whom He sent. to instrnet them, and the visita- 
tions ef His previdence, throughout all the stages 
of their chequered Justory. And in that Kingdom 
of Meaven, of which our Lord spake so mueh, the 
Theocracy found its enlargement and fulfilment. 
¥. H. STANTON: 
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Introduction. 
i. Patristic and other evidence of existence, 
. Jerome. 
. Epiphaninus. 
. Eusebius (including Hegesippus). 
. Clement of Alexandria, and Orizen, 
. Muratorian Canon (silent), Irenzus, Papias, Tenatiua. 
3. Nicephorus, and a minuscule codex vf 9th or 10th 
cent. 
ij. Extant fragments. 
iii. Theories of origin and character. 
Literature. 


Introduction.— Under the designation ‘accord- 
ine to the Hebrews’ several Chnreh Fathers, from 
the 2nd to the 5th eent., speak of a Gospel which 
existed in their day, though to Greek - speaking 
Christians known but vaguely, if at all. Many 
of the statements made with regard to it are of 
ambignons meaning, as if the writers themselves 
were but imperfectly acquainted with the subject ; 
and henee it is little wonder if the most divergent 
theories have been held abont it. Was the Gospel 
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according to the Hebrews a particular book, or was 
it atype of tradition which was embodied in several 
ditfurent books? Did it exist in Greek as well as in 
a Senitie tongue? and was the Hebrew a transla- 
tion from Greek, or the original? Was it a source 
of the eanonieal tiospels or derived from them, or 
quite independent of, and parallel to, them? Tn 
the absence of any eertain answer to these ques- 
tions, some of which may uever he finally disposed 
of, the Gospel according to the Hebrews has been 
made to lill a place in connexion with each succes- 
sive theory of the origin of the Gospels; some, as 
Lessin, and more reeently Hilgenfeld, regarding 
it as the primary root of the whole of the Gospel 
literature; the Tithingen school seeing in it the 
earliest written expression of the Jewish-Christian 
position ; while others hold that it was never im- 
portant, and that, while it may have contained 
some true reniniscences, its tradition on the whole 
was secondary and derived. Reevent disenssions, 
however, by Hilgenfeld,* | Zahn, t Handmann, ¢ 
Harnaeck,§ and Nicholson,’ have rendered the 
subject less shadawy. While there is still mneh 
ditlerence of opinion on special points, the Gospel 
according to Gt Hebrews is coming into view as 
it actually existed in the early centuries. 

i, PATRISTIC AND OTHER EVIDENCE OF EXIST- 
ENCE.—1. More facts are to be learned on the 
subject from Jerome than from any other Father ; 
and it is best to begin with what he tells ns, re- 
ferring afterwards tu the statements before him 
and after him. What is here said about Jerome 
is based on the admirable diseussion by Zahn, in 
which the passages are collected. 

Jerome went twice to the East. Ie lived 374- 
379 a hermit life at Chaleis in Northern Syria, and 
in 385 he was at Antioch on his way to Valestine, 
to spend the rest of his life in the monastery he 
founded at Bethlehem. We was much in contaet 
with Syrian Christians, who helped him to learn 
Hebrew, and teld him many interesting things, 
In particular, he gathered trom them mncb informa- 
tion as to the Gospel they used, This he describes 
by various phrases which at first sight seem some- 
what inconsistent with each other. At one time 
he ealls it ‘the Hebrew Gospel’; at others, and 
most frequently, ‘the Gospel aecording to the 
llebrews’ (juzxte or secundion Hebreos). These 
words may be a deseription, not a title, and do not 
of themselves require us to think of a written 
work ; they might refer to the Evangelical tradi- 
tion current in the East, whieh might exist in 
more than one form. Jerome frequently says that 
the Nazarenes use this Gospel, or are in the habit 
of reading it. If the ‘Nazarenes’ of Jerome were 
a particular seet, their Gospel would he a partienlar 
hook. But the name is more probably, in most of 
the passages where he uses it, a general one for the 
Jewish Christians of the East ;s0 that the Gospel 
they used might have various forms. In one pas- 
sage (ad Mt t2!; No. 8%) Jerome says the Nazarenes 
ane the Ebionites used this Gospel, Were-he must 
he held to be speaking very lousely. There were 
Klionites who were, to the eye of the Churehman, 
heretics, and they had a Gospel of heretical ten- 
deney of which fragments are preserved, though not 
hy Jerome. But the term ‘ Ebionite’ was also used 
as a gencral designation of the Christians of Pales- 
tine who kept upa Jewish form of belief in Christ. 
It is not therefore to be inferred from this ex pres- 
xion of Jerome that he identified the heretical 
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tiospel of the bionites with that aeeording to the 
ltebrews, whieh he does not elsewhere revard as 
heretical. More probably he is guilty of a con- 
fusion, and adds the Ebionites to the Nazarenes, 
though the two were identival: if this is so, his 
expression need not point to more than one bouk. 
But all doubts as to what he means by his ‘ Gospel 
according to the Hebrews’ are set at rest by his 
other statements. In his de Virets Ldlustribes (ii. 3) 
of the year 392 he speaks of a book which existed 
at that day in the library at Casarea, which the 
martyr Pamphilus took such pains to form; and he 
suys that the Nazarenes at Berwa (Aleppo) showed 
him the same work, and allowed him to copy it 
(No. 2). Here we come to another puzzje. In this 
passave he calls the book, of which he knew two 
copies, ipsum Hebrarcum, ‘the original Hebrew,’ 
Now, he is speaking in this passage of the Gospel 
according to Matthew, so that he appears to think, 
like Cureton in later days, that what he had copied 
out was the original Hebrew of Matthew, of Gal 
the canonical lirst Gospel] in Greck was a transla- 
tion. In his commentary on Mt t2!5 (the passage 
cited above) he says that the Gospel used by the 
Nazarenes and Ebionites was called by many ‘ the 
original of Matthew’ (Metthaiauthenticum). And 
in his work against the Pelagians he spenks of ‘the 
Gospel aecording to the Hebrews, which is written 
in the Chaldiwan and Syrian tongue f[i.c. Aramaic, 
cf. Zahn, p. 659. It is Chaldaie as appearing in 
the O''T, Syriac asa living language], but in Hebrew 
letters, which the Nazarenes use to this day; ae- 
eording to the Apostles, or, a3 many are of opinion, 
according to Matthew, which has a place in the 
library at Civsarea (No. 3). And this book, he tells 
us, he had translated into Greck andl Latin. Te 
these translations of his own he freqnently refers. 
There ean he nodonbt that he made them ; there is 
evidence, indeed, that they occasioned some little 
seandal in the Church, and were regarded as an 
indiscretion on his part, as if he had sought to add 
a lifth Gospel to the sacred four acknowledged by 
the Church. 

There are many difhenlties and confusions in 
Jerome’s statements on this subject, but the fol- 
lowing facts elearly appear from them :—l. The 
Christians of Syria used in the 4th cent, a Gospel 
in Aramaic, written in the square Hebrew ehar- 
acter, and not identical with any of those in the 
Canon. 2 There was great uncertainty as to the 
origin of this work. Many held it to be the origi- 
nal work of the Apostle Matthew. Some identitied 
it with the Gospel of the Twelve Apostles, the 
surviving fragments of which, not a. ly 
Jerome but by others, show it to have been a 
different work (see Harnack, Chronologie, 11. 627). 
Those who knew little about it conld say that it 
was used by the heretical Ebionites as well as hy 
the ordinary Oriental Cliistians. 3. Tt was un- 
known at this period in the West ; derome knew 
of no Greek or Latin version of it ; his designation 
of it ‘according to the Hebrews’ indicates its circle 
of readers ; it was nsed hy Hebrew-speaking Chris- 
tinns, nut by others, 4. The identification with 
the Apostle Matthew shows that it resembled our 
First Gospel more than the others; yet Jerome 


i knew that it was in many respects different fram 


the ennonical Matthew, else he need not have 
translated it, 

2, From Epiphanius, Jerome’s eontemporary, 
Who also spent part of his Irfe in the East, we have 
Various statements as to the Gospel used in lales- 
tine, and on the whole a eonlirmation of the, fiets 
obtained from Jerome. lt is from Epiphaninus that 
we derive our fragments of the Gospel aeeording to 
the Ebionites. He tells us that that Gospel began 
Withydohp the is vile vithout any genealogy or 
story OL, the Imaney, And that the carly Docetics, 
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Cerinthus and Carpocrates, had used it. The frag- 
ments show an ascetic tendency, and in one of 
them there is an aceount of the baptism of the Lord 
quite diflerent from that in the Gospel ‘see. Hebr.’ 
Nicholson, however, prints them as part of the same 
book ; for whieh he can allege the passage of Jerome 
given above, and also a statement of Epiphanius, 
who says that the Ebionites ealled fing Gospel 
‘according to the Hebrews,’ and that it was the 
Hebrew Matthew. The latter statement the ex- 
tracts plainly disprove ; and if we add to it the 
statement made by the same Father, that Tatian’s 
Diatessaron was called by many ‘aceording to 
Matthew,’ we have some measure of the confusion 
which, in this Father's mind at least, rested on 
the whole subjeet. As to the Nazarenes, whom he 
treats as another set of hereties, but in his deserip- 
tion of whom we may recognize the features of the 
ordinary Jewish Christian of the East who cherished 
the Law as well as the Gospel, Epiphanius says 
they have a ‘very fnll Matthew in Hebrew.’ 
This book, however, he has never seen; he cannot 
even tel] whether or not it opened with a gene- 
alozy. 

3. The work with which Jerome made such close 
acquaintance was known to Fathers of the two 
centuries before him; some of the extant frag- 
ments are found in their writings, and we find 
them considering how much authority is to be 
allowed to a Gospel which, though not recognized 
by the Chureh, was not suppressed, but in some 
qnarters warmly cherished. Lusebius, who lived 
half a century before Jerome, and was much in- 
terested in the question of the books to be adopted 
by the Church, quotes several times ‘the Gospel 
which has reached ns in Hebrew charaeters,’ or 
‘the Grospel which is with the Jews in the Debrew 
lancuase.’ He does not speak of any translation 
of it‘into Greek, and we do not know how he got 
the Greek versions he gives us. In his famons hist 
of the New Testament Scriptures (4/7? iii. 25) he 
tives ‘see. Hebr.’ a place, not among the acknow- 
ledged books of the Church, but among the Anti- 
legomena, the books which are accepted in some 
quarters of the Church but not generally, such as 
the Shepherd of Hermas, the Teaching of the 
Apostles, and, in the view of some, the Johannine 
Apocalypse. ‘In this elass,’ he says, ‘some count 
the Gospel aeeording te the Ilebrews, which is 
most used by those of the Hebrews who have ac- 
cepted Christ’ (@ padiora ‘ESpaiwy of tov Xpiordy 
mwapadezauevoy xalpovo.v), Harnack sees in tliese 
words an imphed statement that there were 
(treek-speaking as well as Hebrew-speaking Chris- 
tlans whe used this Gospel, and holds them to 
prove the existence In Ensebins’ day of a trreck 
translation, which had disappeared when Jerome 
wrote. But the uaddora may be taken with rather 
than with "E@paiwy, and may indicate that the 
Christians of Syria elung to this (iospel more than 
to the Dietessaron oxany other Syriac translation. 
Sunilarly, Eusebius says (iii, 27) that ‘see. Hebr.’ 
was used by the better set of Ebiunites, 2.e. by the 
Christians of Syria whe kept up their attachment 
to the Law, as their only Gospel: ‘by the others 
they set small store.’ Ensebins, then, respects the 
practice of the Jewish Christians in using a Gospel 
which had come down to them in their own tongue ; 
bnt a work of sueh limited cirenlation eould not be 
taken to belong to the accepted collection of the 
Chnrch. He nowhere identilies it with the Hebrew 
of Matthew, though he does speak of that work, in 
which early tradition firmly believed, when he says 
(v."°) that Pantenus found in India the Gospel of 
Matthew in Hebrew, which had been carried there 
by the Apostle Bartholomew. What he knew of | 


‘sec. Hebr. 1s all in the direction of the difference 
uf that work from Matthew, not of their similarity. 


In a statement about Heqesippus, who travelled 
from the East to Rome in the latter half of the 2nd 
eent., he tells us that that Father wrote a book of 
Memoirs, in whieh he gave extracts from the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews and the Syriac, translat- 
ing them himself. Whatever may be the precise 
meaning of this, whether it eredits Hegesippns with 
nsing two Gospels of Semitie language or only one, 
it shows Ensebins to have considered ‘sec. Henn 
to have been in the possession of the Christians of 
the East from a very early period. 

4. Gomg back more than a century to Clement 
and Origen, with whom, as is well known, the 
Canon of Christian Scriptures was only emerging 
into definite form, we find ‘sec. Hebr.’ in the posi- 
tion of a well-known book, which, while it may not 
rank as Scripture,—yet in one passage of Clement 
(see below) it alinost seemis to do so,—is treated 
with respeet, and recarded as a possible source of 
gennine information as to the Gospel narrative 
and teaching. Of Origen, Jerome tells us that he 
frequently used this Gospel ; and there are three 
passages in the works of the great conimentator 
in which he is seen todo so. He furnishes two of 
the,extant fragments, introducing one of them 
(Jn 2'*) with the words: ‘If any one gives eredence 
to the Gospel aeeording to the Hebrews, where the 
Saviour llimself says’ (No. 5), and saying of 
another (Mt 196), ‘It is written in a certain Gospel 
which Is ealled “ aceording to the Hebrews,” if at 
least any one chovse to accept it not in the way of 
authority, yet (this phrase is thought by Zahn to be 
a gloss) for the bringing out of the question before 
us’(No. 11). Origen, then, who tirmly believes that 
the Church had only four Gospels (Hom. in Lue. 1), 
knows of another to which some attach value, and 
he does not eondemn that work as either heretical 
or absurd, but leaves it open to those who are so 
inclined to accept. its statements, and regards them 
himself with great interest. 

With regard to ()rngen’s predeeessor, Clement, 
we lave the one faet that he twice quotes a saying 
from ‘see. Hebr.,’ on one occasion (Strom. il. 9. 45) 
introducing it with ‘So also in the Gospel aecord- 
ing to the Webrews it is written’ (No. 24); where 
the phrase ‘it is written,’ the ordinary formula for 
qnotation from Scripture, is held by some to in- 
dicate that he regarded ‘see. Nebr.’ in that light. 
But with Clement the Canon is not a very definite 
quantity ; he names as Scriptnre a number of 
books whieh, aceording to Eusebins (vi. 14, 1), he 
does not seem to have held tu belong to the NT. 
That Origen and Clement had ‘see. Tlebr.’ in a 
Greek translation is asserted by Harnack ; but he 
does not succeed in accounting for the disappear- 
ance of snch a version, if there was one, before the 
time of Jerome; and both Fathers were in a posi- 
tion to quote from a work in Aramnic, 

5. It 1s not necessary to go further back. The 
Muratorian Canon, drawn up at Rome in thie last 
quarter of the 2nd cent., does not name our Gospel. 
freneus, writing in the West some time aiter,~ 
knows that there are Christians, whom he calls 
Ebionites, who use only the Gospel of Matthew, 
and repudiate the Apostle Paul as an apostate 
from the Law. He shows no knowledge of the 
trospel ‘see. Hebr.,’ and his statement may be 
understood as a vague reflexion in the West of the 
fact that there were behevers in Christ in the East 
who used only one Gospel and connected it, in the 
way we have seen, with the name of the Apostle 
Matthew. Of Papas, tirst author, so far as we can 
discern, of the statement that Matthew had written 
a Gospel-work in Hebrew, Eusebius tells us that he 
had the story of the woman aecensed to the Lord of 
many sins—a story which Eusebins says ‘sec. Nebr.’ 
also contained (No. 23). He does not say that Papias 
derived it from that source, | Finally, it is a very 
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eurious eireumstance that Ignatius, in the early 
part of the 2nd cent., quotes the narrative in which 


the risen Christ sunimons His disciples to satisfy | 


themselves that He is ‘not a bodiless spirit’ (No. 
19, Eusebius, who knew our Gospel, declares that 
he does not know from what source Teznntins de- 
rived this ; and to conelude, as Jlarnack does, that 
Iynatius knew ‘see. Iebr.,’ seems searcely neces- 
sary, 

6. The history of our Gospel after derome trans- 
lated it is soon told. Ina Stiehometry, or list of 
the hooks of Scripture with the number of Jines in 
each, appended to a copy of the chronography of 
Nicephorus, Patriarch ot Constantinople 806-813, 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews is named 
among the Antilegomena of the NT. It is in 
eompany here with the Apoealypse of John, the 
Apocalypse of Peter, and the Epistle of Barnabas. 
Good reasons have been given for thinking that 
the copy eontaining this list originated, not at 
Constantineple but at Jerusalem, and that the 
list was drawn np in Palestine. It may have been 
a eentury or two old when the MS was written ; 
and thus we are given to know that though the 
Canon of the Church prevailed in Jerusalem as 
well as elsewhere, yet the work whieh had once 
been the only Coen of the Christians of the East 
was still held in atleetion there, and read, if not in 
Church, yet privately. Its appearance on this list 
shows that it was in Greck when the list was made. 
And we mity suppose that it was Jerome's transla- 
tion whieh was thus half canonized. The Sticho- 
metry informs us how large a book our Go-pel was, 
and } 
the Cnnon. ‘See, Hebr.’ had 2200 lines; 1t was 
longer than Mark, which had 2000, but shorter than 
Matthew, whieh had 2500. 

The last fact of the external history of onr 
Gospel is derived from @ minuscule codex of the 
First and Serond canonical Gospels, which dates 
from the 9th or 10th cent., and was brought hy 
Tischendorf from the East to St. Petersburg. The 
Gospel according to Matthew is said in it to have 
been taken from old copies at Jerusalem. There 
are four marginal notes on Matthew, giving 
readings from 7d ‘lovdatxdv; and one of these 
aurees with matter quoted by Jerome from the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, We thus learn 
that that work was extant in Greek, and was a 
matter of interest in the East up to the time when 
this Copy was made, and probably some time after. 
It is open to us to believe, with Zahn, that lere also 
we are on the track of Jerome's Greek translation. 
From tlds point the Gospel according to the He- 
brews is lost, and, till the book itselt turns up in 
some corner in the Mast, we are left for onr know- 
ledge of it to the shadowy history which has been 
trneed, and to what may be learned from the 
sennty fragments which are preserved. 

ii. EXTANT FRAGMENTS, — The fragments are 
24 in number. They are collected in a very 
convenient form in Prensehen's stufifequmena 
(Criessen, 1902), the passages in which they oecur 
being also given; and also in Nestle's Novw Testa- 
menti Greet Supplementum (Leipzig, 1866) ; also in 
Nieholson, Zahn, and Tandmann. They are vari- 
ous in their nature—some being linguistic, stating 
a dillerent word, phrase, or name which stood in 
our Grospel; while some give a pieee of narrative 
of a different tenor from that in the canonieal 
Gospels, or additional to what they supply. A 
few give isolated utteranees of the Lord not found 
in our New Testament. The fragments show 
‘liat the Gospel contained the baptism of Jesns 
by John, a piece which may be connected with 
either the Transtiguration or the Temptation, the 


Lord’s Prayer, the story of they nrav wilt che | tlie Ii ghese rey Etat fori of God. The dove is not 


: . ee ¥ " : 4 
withered hand, the confession ot/Peter, the’ picce” 


low it compares in this respeet with those of | 
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rich young man, the triumphal entry, the inipeach- 
ment of the Pharisces, the parable of the Talents, 
| Peter's denial, Baradbbas, a eatastrophe in the 
| temple at the erucilixion, two appearances of the 
risen Lord ; to whieh is to be added the story of 
the woman accused of many sins, That the nar- 
rative proceeded after the same scheme as our 
Matthew eannot be proved or even shown to be 
probable ; sume narratives are fuller than in that 
Gospel, and some additional to,it; yet the work 
was considerably shorter than Matthew, A Gospel 
for the use of Hebrews would probably contain 
a genealogy, though on this point’ Epiphanius 
confesses ignorance ; it might albe have a narra- 
tive of the Infaney, though the evidence on this 
point is not conclusive. 

The lingnistie variations have been thought by 
many scholars to show that ‘see. Hebr.’ was a 
translation from Greek ; but recent writers take 
a different view, and lold our Gospel to give valu- 
able corrections of the Greek oma, of the Church, 
and to show an earher tradition, Thins its read- 
ine Bethichem Juda is better than Bethlehem of 
Judea in Matthew, pointing to the distriet, not 
the country ; and when Berabhas is explained to 
mean ‘the son of their Master’ (Jerome; No. 16), 
we remember Origen’s statement, that the name of 
this person was Jesus, and see that our Gospel may 
linve been right in taking Barabbas, not as a 
nime but as a title. Origen also says that the 
word is to he translated ‘son of the teacher.’ In 
the Lord’s Prayer the lifth petition ran, ‘tive us 
this day to-morrow’s bread’ (No. 7). Ilere it has 
been held that the Aramaic mahar was a trans- 
lation of émcotviocos, taken as derived from 7 émoisa, 
‘the coming day.’ Dut the converse is pile 
émovoios miaiy be a translation of mahar (see 
Lightfoot, Fresh Heristun, App. I. 195): in this 
prayer as originuly given only very simple terms 
would be employed, whieh ean scareely be said of 
emcovoros if derived from otela, and denoting ‘neces. 
sary,’ or (as Jerome) ‘ supersubstantial.” To-day’s 
work is done among simple people for the bread 
of to-morrow, and the prayer in this form might 
accompany the work without implying the anxiety 
forbidden in Mt 6°. 

The narrative picees are of extreme interest. 

No. 3: ‘ Behold, the Lor@s mother and brothers 
saul to him, John the Baptist is baptizing for 
remission of sins; let us go and be baptized by 
him. But he said to them, What sin have I done 
| that 2 should gu und be baptized by him; untess 
| perhaps wheat 1 have now said is iqnurance?? Here 

the title ‘ Lord’ applied to Christ, and that of ‘the 

Baptist,’ belong to a time when the tradition was 

already formed; but the revelution of Christ's 

family cirenmstances at an early time, and the 

words He utters, appear sueh as could not have 

been invented. The absence of any consciousness 
of sin, and at the same time the attitude of 

humility, agree with all we know of Ifis early 
Vife; but, as we see from Mk 10)" with its parallels, 
the tradition tended to diseard Hisself-depreciation. 
| Mt 34 shows that reflexion early took tite on the 
meaning of desus baptism by Jolin. 

No. 4. The Baptisin: ‘/¢ came to pass when the 
Lord had ascended out of the water, the whole foun- 
tain of the Holy Spirit came down and rested upon 
him, and said to him, My son, in ull the prophets I 
wes looking for thee, that thou shouldest come, and 
that I should vest in thee. Four thow art my rest? 
thon art my firstborn son, who reiqnest to eternity. 
Here more distinetly than in any of the canonienl 
Gospels the haptisin is the act by whieh Jesus is 
made acquainted with His destiny to bring about 


mentioned; The” Holy~Spirit itself descends on 


about forgiving seven times, the interview with the 
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Him. The heavenly voice is that not of the 
‘ather bnt of the Spirit, afterwards spoken of 
as feminine, and is addressed as in Mark, not to 
the bystanders or to John but to Jesns Himself. 
The Syirit is to dwell with Him, not as in the 
prophets oecasionally and provisionally, but in 
full and ultimate manner: He is tirstborn of the 
Spirit, and is to have an endless reign, This 
passage also ean searcely be thought to be in- 
vented. Tt has the appearance, like the next 
extract, of a communication made by Jesus Hin- 
self to Ilis intimate friends, and setting forth His 
experience, as does also that of the Temptation, 
in a symbolic narrative. 

No. 5. The Flight to Mount Tabor: ‘ The Holy 
Spirit, my mother, tuok me just now by one of my 
hairs, and carried me away to the great Mount 
Tubor? This extract occurs 5 times in Origen and 
Jerome; it must have made a wreat impression. 
dlesns ajpears to be telling of an experience Ne 
has jnst had ; it seems scarcely possible to connect 
it with either the Temptation or the Franstigura- 
tion, though early tradition held Tabor to be the 
scene of the latter: Jesus las been carried off, not 
as in the former by the devil, or as in the latter 
with any companions. The Holy Spirit, the Heb. 
word for which (no) is usually feminine, has taken 
Him (ef. Ezk 8, Bel and the Dragon v¥."*) for some 
communication which He alone is to hear. 

No. 7. The man with the withered hand (Mt 
12°") is in this Gospel said to be a bnilder, and 
to entreat help in such words as these: ‘/aras a 
builder, secking ny living with my hands ; T pray 
thec, Jesus, restore to me my health, that L unury not 
basely beg my bread?  Yhe R.C. commentator 
Stapula states, when dealing with this story in 
Matthew, that the man with the withered hand 
male a strong appeal to Jesns’ compassion ; 
aecepting this as a fact frem Jerome citiny this 
Gospel, The story reads awkwardly without 
this feature; in its absence the energy of Jesns 
appears to be called forth by This indignation 
avainst the Pharisees, or by the desire to establish 
the view that eures may be wronght on the 
Sabbath: neither alternative is very satisfactory. 

The simple freedom which is apparent in these 
narratives meets us also in the Christophanies 
recorded in the Gospel. In one of them (No. 18) 
we are told how ‘the Lord after handing over the 
dinen cloth to the servant of the high pvricst (the 
gnard at the tomb is aecordingly not Roman but 
Jewish), went to James and appeared to him (ef. 
1 Co 15"); for Juimes had sworn that he would eat 
no bread from the hour at ahich the Lovd had 
drunk the cup (of death), till he should see him 
rising aguin from those who are astcep. .. . Bring, 
the Lord says, a table aud bread’... And then it 
goes on; ‘ He tovk bread, and blessed, and broke it, 
and gave it to James the Just, and said to him: 


My brother, eat thy bread, Sor the Son of Mun is | 


risen from those who are asleep. Here, as in the 
former pieees, the embellishing tonches of a later 
time are unmistakable, while the tradition itself 
has a look of originality, and is independent. of 
our NT. 

The narratives from the ministry also present 
surprising variations from those of our NT, as 
when we hear the Lord (Nv. 11) addressing the 
second vich man with the exhortation to part with 
his possessions, and showing him that he has not 
kept the Law, since there are people dying of 
hunger about his gates and no supplies are sent 
them out of his well-fornished honse. The 
parable of the Talents (No. 14) had three types 
of service, not only two as in our NT, and the 
hard sentence was directed not to him who hid his 
lord's talent in the earth, but to the servant who 
had devoured his lord's substance with hhaalots 
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and fnte-players. Ft was not the veil of the 
temple that was rent at the Crucifixion, but the 
lintel (No. 17), a stone of immense size, that was 
broken in two; in which, however we may compare 
the two physical facts, we see at least a diflerent 
symbolism. 

We tind, lastly, a number of sayings of the Lord 
not recorded in the eanonical Gospels, but which 
are accepted by sehulars as not untit to stand with 
those formerly known tous. It is reckoned among 
the greatest crimes ‘ that one should have saddened 
the spirit of his brother’ (No. 20). ‘ Never he glad 
but when you have looked upon your brother in 
thevity’ (No. 21). The followmeg is more diltienlt : 
‘L wilt choose for myself the uctl-pleasinyg ; the well- 
pleasing ave those whom my Futher in heaven gave 
me?’ (No. 223 from a work of Eusebius in Syriac ; 
the translation is disputed ; ef. below, p. 346*). 
Conld this come from the same mouth which said, 
‘T came not to cal] the righteons, but sinners’ ? 
Tt speaks at least of a more Jewish eolonring in 
this tradition. Yet the same (rospel contained the 
story of the woman accused to the Lord of many 
sins, Which, whether parallel to Jn $'™ or to Lk 
7 or a different story, must have had a lesson 
of compassion for human infirmity. 

lil, ‘THEORIES OF ORIGIN AND CHARACTER.— 
From these extracts, reminding him now of one 
of the Gospels of the NT and now of another, and 
in some eases appearing to add to what these 
Gospels give, the reader will readily see what 
qnestions are here suggested to scholarship. That 
‘sec. Hebr.’ was a translation from Greek into 
Aramaic, drawing its information from the can- 
onical Gospels, mostly, no donbt, from Matthew, 
but also from Luke, has now ceased to be believed. 
li, however, Matthew wrote a Gospel-work in 
Hebrew, as Papias declares and as early Chiristen- 
dom believed, our Gospel may be related to that 
Apostolic work. This is held) by Hilgenfeld, 
Nicholson, and Zahn, in diflerent ways. Hilgen- 
feld, as the principal opponent of the now pre- 
vailing view of the priority of Mark to Matthew, 
is naturally led to claim tor ‘see. Hebr.,’ which 
agreed on the whole with Matthew, but was more 
Jewish and less universalistic, a very early and 
independent position. He considers ‘sec. Nebr.’ 
to he the work of Matthew of which Papias speaks, 
and to be the earliest Gospel, from which the 
study of the Gospels must set ont as its point of 
Arclimedes, Nicholson, in a hook full of learn- 
ine and of interest, eonelndes that * Matthew,’ 
not necessarily the Apostle, wrote both ‘see. 
Hebr.’ and canonieal Matthew, the latter of 
Which may have been translated from Aramaic, 
and was probably first produced. This would he 
another imstance in the NT of an anthor who 
wrote two versions of his book, both of which got 
into cireulation. Zahn considers that Matthew 
wrote, as Papias says, in Hebrew, and that ‘see. 
Nebr.’ followed him, but was written in a broader 
and more popular style (as some of the fragments 
show), which cansed the original Matthew to dis- 
appear before it. It fellows that on points of 
langnage the non-canonical Gospel, being nearer 
Matthew’s original than the canonical, 1s more 
correct, but that its tradition is derived from 
Matthew, and is to be regarded as secondary. — 

The present state of opinion as to the origin of 
the Synoptic Gospels is opposed to the views of 
these scholars, antl none ot them has found fol- 
lowers on this snbject. Hf, as is now generally 


believed, the sourees of Matthew, Mark, and Lnke 
alike were Greek ; and if Matthew, as appears to 
many to be capable of demonstration, composed 
lis Gospel with Mark before him, and another 
work, also Greek, before lim from whieh Luke 
also drew, then any Aramaic work Matthew used 
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must have been subsidiary to his main sources. 
That eanonical Matthew was originally coniposed 
in Greck, not translated, is net now questioned. 

The position, aceordingly, is that we know the 
Gospel tradition to have been put into Greek by 
A.D. 70, when attempts were made to construct ont 
of it continuous Gospels for the use of Christians. 
These underwent vartous modilications, the textual 
critics assnre us, after they were written, and 
tended to become always more dignified, more 
intelligible to men of al) lands, and to part with 
any features they might have at first of too great 
naiveté and simplicity. But the tradition, thongh 
translated into Creek, continued to exist in its 
original Aramaic; and it is no matter of wonder 
if it was seen in course of time to he different in 
some respects from that of the Church, if it re- 
mained more Jewish, more particular, and in many 
Instances more realistic and quaint. Zahn ex- 
plains these features of ‘see. Hebr.’ as dne to the 
exuberanee of a popular preacher, and therefore 
quite secondary ; but they may also be explained 
as signs of an earher stave of the tradition which, 
while the Church outgrew it, survived amung ‘the 
Hebrews.’ 

The date of the work Jerome translated eannot 
he fixed with any preeision. Vapias may not have 
known it, as Hilgenfeld thinks, ner Ignatius, as 
Harnack. Its anonymity, its primitive character, 
and the authority it afterwards enjoyed, point 
tu a very early origin. It may have come into 
existence about the same time as the Synoptic 
(rospels, and in obedience to some at least of the 
same motives as led to their appearance. * 


Liver ature.—In addition to the works mentioned in the body 
of the above article, which are the most recent and important, 
the stadent may consult, for the history of the subject, Lessing's 
Theol. Nachinas, p. 45; the NT Introductions of Eichhorn, 
Flug, de Wette, Reuss, and Hilgenfeld ; Weizsucker's ('nter- 
suchungen tiber die erangelische Geschichte; Baur's and Woltz- 
mann’s works on the Gospels; Lipsius’ art. ‘Apocryphal 
Gospels’ in Sinith’s Diet. of Christian Biography. The subject 
is disensset by Strauss and Keim in their works on the Life of 
Christ, while the most recent publication of this kind, Oscar 
Holtzmann'’s Leben Jest (1901), trents ‘see. Hebr.' as a co- 


onlinate source with the Synoplic Gospels and weaves its 
statements into the narrative. ALLAN MENZIES. 

AGRAPHA.— 

i. Name. 
ii, Certain Sayings not to be included. 
iii, Method anct Results of criticism of the Agrapha. 
iv, List of Ayrapha. 
(2) 115; Agrapha froin the NT or from some NT 
MiuaNNSeripts. 
(b) 16-25: froin Gospel according to the Hebrews ; 
26: from Gospel aveording to the Egyptians, 
(ce) 27-33: the Oxyrhynchis ‘ Logia,’ 
(d) 34-46; Irom Various ancient documents, Catholic 
anid heretical. 
(¢) 47-48: froin the Mishna. 
(7) 49-66: from early Christian Writers. 
fa) Agrapha from very late sourecs. 
(A) Agrapha fron Mohaminedan sources (1-51), 
Literature. 

i. NAME.—The name Agrepha was first used in 
1776 (J. Ut. Korner, De sermonibus Christi dypigas, 
Leipz) for the Sayings purporting to come from 
Jesus Clirist but transmitted to us outside of the 
vanonical Gospels, The term was sugzested hy the 
idea that these Sayings are stray survivals from an 
unwritten tradition, orally preserved and running 
parallel with the written Gospels, It is now re- 
cognized that this description does not strietly 
apply to many Sayings which must be included 
in any collection ot sneh material; but the name 
has proved convenient, and since the pmblen- 
tion of Resel’s elaborate monograph (* Agrapha : 
Aussercanonische Lvangelienfragmenute in méclich- 
ster Vollstandigkeit zusammmencestellt: und unter- 
sucht,’ in Terte und Untersuchungen, v. 4, 1889), 
has passed into general use, 

* Cf., further, on various points dealt 
following art. AGRATiA, wd 
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ii, CERTAIN SAYINGS NOT TO BE INCLUDED.— 
In a collection of Agrapha it is, however, neither 
customary nor advisable to inelude all that falls 
under the definition just piven, ‘The lone dis- 
courses aseribed to Jesus i sneh works as the 
Dedascalia, or to the Risen Christ, as in the /istis 
Soplic,* have no claim to authenticity, and are 
rotitably studied only in their original context. 
Yhe same ts to be sad of most of the vompara- 
tively few Sayings of Jesus found in the religious 
romances known as Apoeryphal Gospels, whether 
(inostic or Catholic, and in the Apoeryphal Acts, 
as well as of the Letter of Christ to Algar 
(Enseb, HE i. 13). And of some ot the Sayines 
now usually and rightly ineluded in the lists it 
must be sail that if their full context were known 
it would probably at once appear that they were of 
this same sort, and were better omitted. Of a 
different character are the Sayings preserved from 
those uncanonical Gospels which were designed, 
like the canonical Gospels, to embody Evangelical 
tradition for serious public or private use, ‘To this 
class of writings hetong the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, together with the (far less valuable) 
Gospel according to the Egyptians, and the Ebionite 
Gospel (mainly based upon the canonical Gospels) 
known to Epiphanius. With these would be placed 
also the Gospel according to Peter; Imt the only 
fragment of it extant contains no Saying of Jesus 
excepting a pecniiar form of the word from the 
eross of Mk 154, Mt 27%. 

It is also to be remarked that in nearly all the 
published collections of Agrapha a considerable 
number of Sayings will be actually fonnd which 
for varlous reasons have no right to he ineluded 
as independent Agrapla. («) Some of these are 
abyipinly mere parallel ferms or expansions or 
combinations of Sayings found in the canonical 
Gospels, 

Jor instanee— 

Ephr. Syr. Testamentum (Opp. Gravce, ed. 
Assemani, vol. il. p. 232), rod yap dyaloo 
StducxdXov xavoa év Tais Beiows evaryyeNas p7- 
Gavros Tors €avTo’ padnrais’ pndev é€wi yijs KTH- 
onoGe: ‘For ] heard the Good Teacher in the 
divine Gospels saying to his disciples, Get you 
nothing on earth.’ Cf Mt 6% 10%, Lk 12, 

With regard to such cases, the process of altera- 
tion of some of the Sayings of Jesns to be seen 
Within the Synoptic Gospels themselves, whether 
as shown by the parallel forms in the several (Gos- 
pels, or by the variant rendings of Gaeek MSS 
and the renderings of early Versions, should le a 
Warning against assuming too easily the presence 
of an independent Saying. There is a strong pre- 
sumption in favour of accounting for halt-stranve 
Sayings of Jesus from the nniversally current 
sanonical Gospel tradition. But, in determining 
whether or not a Saying is to he regarded as an 
independent Agraphon, individnal judzaents will 
necessarily vary. For other Sayings which might 
le classed here, see below, * List of Agrapha,’ Nos, 
38, 40. 

(4) In other cases, by a mere ship a passage from 
Scripture has been wrongly aseribed to desis by an 
ancient writer, For instance 
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Ludascatia Apestudorum Syriace (ed. La- 
garde, po lt, 1 22), ‘or the Lord saith, 
Wrath destroyeth even wise men. From 


Pr t5'—e al ctoribaus, vii., ‘Monet Dominus 

et dicit: Nohte contristare Spirituin Sanetum 

qui in yobis est, et nolite cxstinenere lumen 
quod in vobis cffulsit’; * ‘The Lord alse warneth 

* For certain Sayings found in the Pistés Sophia, which have 
a somewhat different character from the niass of that work, but 


are uot jneuded in the Last of Agrapha given below, see 
CUgh Piss Sophia’ (7L vii. 2), 
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AGRAPHA 


and saith, Grieve not the Holy Spirit which is 
in you, and quench not the light which has 
shone in you.’ From Eph 4, 1 Th 5!, 

(c) In another class of cases the ancient writer 
never intended to give the impression that he 
was quoting a Saying of Jesus, but las merely 
mraphrased in homiletical fashion Jesus’ thought. 
Thus— 

Hippolytus, Demonstratio adv. Judmos, vii., 
bbev Néyer* yevnOyTw, w warep, 6 vads alray pynuw- 
névos: ‘Whence he says, Let their temple, 
Father, be desolate.’ Here the context shows 
that the apparent quotation is meant simply as 
an explanatory paraphrase of Ps 69%, of which 
the writer is giving a connected exposition. 

Petrus Siculus, Historia Manichworum, 34 
(ed. Mai, Nove Putr. Bibl. iv. 2), éraipe, ovx 
GdiKw oe, awéhaGes Ta od ev TH fwH gou' viv apo 
7d gov xal traye: ‘Friend, I do thee no wrong, 
thou receivedst tly reward in thy lifetime ; 
take up that eh is thine and go thy way.’ 
The context shows that tls is an address to 
certain specitic errorists, made up by combining 
Mt 20% with Lk 16%, and pnt by the author 
into the mouth of the Judge at the Last Assize. 

(@) Other Sayings have occasionally been included 
through sheer mistake of some kind, as— 

Epist. Barnaba, iv. 9, ‘Sicut dieit filins Dei, 
Resistamus omni iniquitati et odio habeamus 
eam’: ‘As the Son of God says, Let us resist 
all iniquity and hold it in hatred.’ Here the 
Greek text (first published from Cod, S in 
1862) ws mpéwer vlots Peov ayriarauev, x.7.d., 
makes it apparent that secut dicit filius Dei is 
a textual corruption of sicet decet filios Dei. 

{e) Still another class of Sayings to be fonnd in 
the lists owe their plaees only to the guess of some 
modern seholar trying to diseover tle source of 
an aneient quotation. Resch, especially, lias in a 
number of cases been led by his theory abont the 
origin of the whole body of Agrapha to assume 
without sullicient ground that a quotation of un- 
known origin is from the words of Jesus. 

Examples of this will be found in his treat- 
ment of | Co 2°, Eph 54, Ja 4°, or such a case 
as the following :— 

Clemens Alex. Strom. i. 8. 4) (Potter, 340), 
otra ol ra Kardpria Kataocmavres Kai under tpaly- 
ovres, Pnolv 4 ypagy: * These are they whio ply 
their loomsand weave nothing, saith the Serip- 
ture’ (cf. Resch, Agrapha, p 226 f.). 

A more plausible suggestion is that Rev 165 
(Resch, Agrapha, p. 3t0; Rapes, Spr. Jesu, 
No. 145) is an Agraphon. 

iil, METHOD AND RESULTS OF CRITICISM OF 
THE AGRAPHA.— The criticism of the Agrapha 
has first to determine the source or sources by 
which, independently of other sonrees known to 
us, the Saying in question has been preserved. 
The Agrapha were nich copied by ancient writers 
from one another, and even an imposing array of 
attesting anthorities is in most cases reducible to 
one. This genealogical criticism of the sources 
accomplished, the next question is whether the 
earliest authority for the Saying is of such date 
and character that he might reasonably have had 
access to trustworthy extra-canonical tradition. 
Yor Papias or Justin Martyr this will be admitted ; 
for a writer of the 4th cent. it will not. Finally, 
a third question must be considered, viz. whether 
the Saying is conceivalle in the mouth of Jesus, in 
view of what the canonical Gospels make known to 
us of Tis thought and spirit. On the answer to 


this question will depend the ultimate decision as 
to the prohatle genuineness of the Agraphon, But, 
even if a negative conclusion is here reached, the 
proof is not complete until a fair explanation of the 
actual rise of the Agraplion has been furnished. 


The criticism of the Agrapha is in most cases 
more ditlicnlt and less satisfactory than that of the 
Sayings of Jesus contained in the Gospels, because 
the history of their preservation and carly trans- 
mission is, as a rule, utterly obscure, and beeause 
of their isolated eharaeter, lacking, as they often 
do, all context. The setting of the canonical Say- 
ings in a great body of material al] of the same 
general eharacter, touching on the same topics, and 
transmitted to us by the same process, is a factor 
of unspeakable signilicance ann value in Gospel 
criticism. 

For detailed criticism of the Agrapha the reader 
must be referred to the literature of the subject. 
Here only a general summary can be furnished. 

(a) Of the following list of Agrapha, Nos. 1, 17, 
19, 24, 34, 35, 38, 39, 42, 43, 44, 46, 48, 59, 60 are, 
for various reasons, certainly not genuine Sayings 
of Jesns. 

(6) Of most of the others so positive a statement 
cannot be made, but to the present writer Nos. 2, 
3, 5, 6, 9, 22, 28, 40, 41, 45, 50, 54, 56, 63, G4, 65, 66 
seein decidedly to lack the marks of genuineness ; 
while in favour of Nos. 7, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 
23, 26, 27, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 36, 37,49, 51, 52, 53, 
61, 62 a better, though not a conclusive, case ean 
be made out. Some of them may have concealed 
within them a genuine kernel. 

(c) Nos. 4, 12, 13, 15, 24, 25, 47, 55, 57, 58 (distin- 
guished by an asterisk) all seem with considerable 

wobability to possess, historical value. At the head 

in trustworthiness stands No. 13 (Ac 20%), which 
possesses the same right to be accepted as any 
Saying in the Gospel of Luke. The others vary in 
the strength of their claim, 

The fact that after all Christian literature has 
been thoroughly searched there can be found out- 
side of the New Testament only a bare handfnl of 
Sayings of Jesus which can possibly be thonght to 
convey trustworthy tradition of His words, is strik- 
ing and important. Its signiticance is increased 
by the eomparatively trifling intrinsic interest 
which attaches even to these few Agrapha. The 
cause of this state of things seems to be that the 
authors of the Virst and Third Gospels gathered 
up practically all that the Chureh in general 

ossessed of traditions of the life and teaching of 
ee Christ, Any tradition embodied in the 
Fourth Gospel seems to have helonged to a com- 
paratively small cirele, if to more than one 
person. Living tradition may have persisted for 
a time in Palestine (possibly leaving a trace in 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews), but it was 
eut off by the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
withering of Jewish Christianity. The treasures 
that the earliest tradition had brought to the 
Gentile Churches were collected and arranged in 
our Synoptic Gospels; and the Evangelists did 
their work so well that only stray bits here and 
there, and these of but slight value, were left for 
the eleaners. 

The Agrapla from Mohammedan sources are 
chietly of merely curious interest. 

iv. List of AGRAPHA.— 

[Nvote.—In the following list, numbers preceded 
by I. refer to the numbered Sayings in Ropes, 
Spriche Jesus; numbers with Ag. to the ‘ Logia’ 
enumerated in Resch, Agrapha; and with Ap. to 
the ‘ Apokrypha’ given by Kesch.] 

(a) 1-15. Agrapha from the NT or from some 
NT manuscripts. — 

1. (R. 113) Mt GS (TR), é7t cot éorw 4 Bacrdrela 
kai Wy d’vauis cai % 6dfa els Tobs aidvas. auny. 

2. Mt 17. (TR), rotro 6 7d yévos ovK €xropeverat 
el un ev mpocevyy Kai vnorela. 

3. (R. 114) Mt 17°%% (Arabie Diatessaron; ef, 
Cod. 7t3°"), ‘Stmon said unto him, From strangers, 
Jesus said unto him, Therefore the sons are free. 
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Simon saith unto him, Yea. Jesus said unto him, 
Give theu also unto them as if a stranger. And 
lest it should distress them, go thou to the sea, and 
cust a hook,’ 

“4. (18. 153) Mt 2078 (Deb verss), duets dé Snretre éx 
pixpod atkijcat xal éx peigfovos éXarrov elvac. civep- 
xouevor dé xal wapaxNnybevres daamvicat un dvaxdiverde 
els rovs éSéyovras rowous, prmore évdofoTepss gov 
éné\On, Kai mpoceNOav 6 Germvox\ytwp eilmp oa Ere 
KdTw ywpet, Kal naTawywOjon, av 5é dvamdons els 
Tov frrova ronov Kal éré\On cov firrwy, épet an 
Secmvoa\jtwp? atvaye Ere dvw, xai éorat got roto 
xeyomoy : ‘But ye seck from the small te inerease, 
and from the greater to he less. But when ye 
come in, even by invitation, to 2 feast, sit not down 
in the distinguished places, lest one grander than 


thon arrive, and the giver of the: feast come and | 


say to thee, Go further down, and thou be ashamed. 
But if thon sit down in the menner place, and 
one meaner than thou arrive, the giver of the 
feast will say to thee, Join (us) further up, and 
that shall be to thine advantage.’ 

5. (R. 115) Mk 9" (TR), cat maca Ovoia adi adu- 
Orjrerar 

G. (R. 116) Mk 16-8 (TR), «al eirev adrois’ 
mopevlévres eis Tov xécuov Gwavra xnptiare 7d evay- 
yéMov mdoy TH ATio€gt’ 6 moreoas Kai Bamriacbeis TwOT- 
gerat, 0 d¢ dmarioas xaraxpOjuerar. onpeta 5é Tots 
mioretcagw dxo\ovbise: ravra, é€v ry dvduarl pov dar- 
pona €xSaXoiaw, ywooats A\adhooverw, cai €v Tats xepolv 
(pes dpotow, xdv Gavdoiov re Wiwory ov wi abrods 
Br\ayn, éwl dppworovs xeipas émBycovow Kal Karas 
éfovaw. 

7. (R. 182; Ag. 27) Lk 64 (Cod. D), 77 atrn qudpe 
Ocagdueves Twa épyatimevoy TY caSSdty elwev alry’ 
dvOpwre, ef ev oidas ri marets, paxdpios ef ef dé pH 
oldas, émixardparos xal wapdSarns ci rod véuou: ‘On 
tle same day, seeing one working on the Sab- 
bath, he said to him, Man, if thou knowest what 
thou doest, blessed art thon; but if thou knowest 
not, thou art accursed and a transgressor of the 
Law.’ 

S. (R. 136) Lk 9% (TR), cal efrev: ofx ofdare otov 
mvevpards date Umets’ d yap vids Tov dvOpwomou ox RANGE 
Yuxyas avOpwruy dwoddaat GANA guwoat. 

9, Lk UF (Greg. Nyss. de Orel. Dom. it. p. 735), 
ENO Tw 7d Gy.ov Meera gou ed Huas kai caPaptcarw uas : 
“Let thy Holy Spirit come upon us and cleanse us.’ 

1 (1. 137) Lk 23 (VIR), 0 do ‘tyoots ENeye* marep, 
Epes atrois’ ov yap odace ri moor. 

“11. (R. 146; Reseh, p. 341) Jn 7-8" (TH), 
Pericope Adulterw. 

12. (1. 188) Ac 12 11), ‘Twdens wey é3imroey dart, 
bets dé évy mvetiuari Barniodjocs¥e ayiy ob peta mod\as 
TAUTAS Nuepas. 

*13. (RN. 14); Ag. 12) Ac 20, ponpoveriey re tov 
Adywr To avplov'ingod dre atrds eiwev’ paxdpidv €or 
waNNov dtddvac 7) AauBavev. 

14. (0. 139) 1 Co LU, rofro maceire els ri éuny 
dvapynow. TovTo MaciTe Godais Cay TivnTe eis THY Eun 
dvduynow. 

e155. (RB. 154) 1 Th 2517, rotto yap tpiv Adyomev 
dv Mbyw Kuplou, Ste Huets ol COvres of mepirermduevar eis 
Thy wapovolay Tod Kupiov ob pH PIdowpuer Tots Kotuy- 
Oévras’ Srt avrds 6 Kuptos ey keNevouart, Ev dua 


cpyayyéNou xal dv oddmiyy Oeot, xaraSnoerat am’ 


otpavor, cal ol vexpoi é€v XpwoTw dvacricovrar mpatoy, 
Ercra nets of Cavres oi meptNecmouevor Gua ony avrois 
domaynospeda dv vepéNars eis dmwavrnow TOU Krpiou eis 
dépa. al oftws mavrore oty Kupiy égdpueta. 


(6) 16-25. From Gospel according to the He. 
brews.—26. From Gospel according to the Eqyp- 
tians. 

16. (R. 134; Ap. 11) Clemens Alex. Sfrom. ii. 9. 
45 (Potter, 453), nxdy ry ra@R3pawrs, evayyodig, 6 


marge-ac; ¥. td. UG (Potter, 704%, icv yap rovros | 20. (1 6515 Ap: 


| goes out from it to them. 
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éxetva Stvarac’ ov mavoerat 6 fnrav tws ay elipy, evpwy 
6€ Pausndyjoerar, PauSndeis d¢ Baciievcet, Baci\evoas 
6¢ émavamatcerat: * lor those words have the same 
meaning with these others, He that seeketh shal] 
not stop until he find, and when he hath found he 
shall wonder, and when he hath wondered he shall 
reign, and when he hath reigned he shall rest.’ 

17. (R. 93; Ap. 14) Origen, in Joann. tom. i. 6 
(ef. in Jerem. rai xv. 4), dav 62 mpocieral ris 7d 
xa’ "ESpaiovs edayye\ov, &v8a atrds 6 cwrnp ppnow’ 
dpri &oPé we Y uATHp pov 7d Gy.ovy wWvetpa év wid Ta 


| Tpxycy wou Kai amipeyxé we els TO Epos 7d peya Oasup: 


‘And it any one goes to the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, there the Saviour lumself saith: Just 
now my mother the Holy Spirit took me by one 
of my init and earried me ot! to the great moun- 
tain Tabor.’ 

18. (R. 10; Ap. 17) Origen, in Matt. tom. xv. 
I4 (vetus interpretatio), ‘Seriptum est in evan- 
gelio quodam, quod dicitur secundum Hebrivos, si 
tamen placet alieui suscipere illud non ad auctori- 
tatem sed ad manifestationem propositze quars- 
tionis ; Dixit, inquit, ad eum alter divitum: 
Magister, quid bonnm faciens vivam? Dixit el: 


ILomo, leges et prophetas fae. Iespondit ad eum : 
Feci. Dixit ei: Vade, vende omnia quie possides 


et divide panperibus et veni, sequere me. Capit 
anlem dives scalpere eaput sunm et non plaenit ei. 
Et dixit ad enm Dominus: Quomodo dicis, legein 
fect et propletas, quoniam seriptum est in lege, 
Dilizges proximum tuum sieut te ipsum; et ecee 
multi fratres tui, flii Abrahaw, amicti sunt stereore 
morientes priv fame, et domus tua pene est multis 
bonis, et non egreditur orinino aliquid ex ca ad 
cos. Et conversus dixit Simoni discipulo suo 
sedenti apud se: Simon, fili Joannie, facilius est 
eamelum intrare per foramen aeus quam divitem 
in regnum culorum’: ‘Tt is written in a certain 
Giospel, the so-called Gospel aceording to the 
Hebrews, if any one likes to take it up not as 
having any authority but to shed light on the 
matter in hand: The other, it says, of the rich 
men said unto him, Master, by doing what good 
thing shall Phiave life? He said to him, Man, do 
the Jaw and the prophets. Tle answered unto 
him, I hiave. He said to him, Go, sell all that 
thou hast, and distribute to the poor, and come, 
follow me. But the rich man began to scratch 
his head, and it pleased him not. And the Lord 
sitid unto him, How sayest thou, [ have done the 
law and the prophets, since it is written in the 
law, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself; 
and behold, many brethren of thine, sons of 
Abraham, are clad in filth, dying of hunger, and 
thy honse is full of good things, and nothing at all 
And he turned and said 
to Simon his disciple, who was sitting by him: 
Simon, son of John, it is easier for a camel to 
enter through the eye of a needle than fora rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ 

19. (NW. 95; Ap. IS) Eusebius, Zheophonia, xxii, 
Td els Huds Axov EBpacxois xapaxrijpow evayyédov rhy 


'dre\ny ob} xaTd TOU dwoxpiuyavTos emiyev, d\AG KaTa 


Tov dowrws éfnadros’ Tpets yap dat'\ous wepreixe, Toy pev 
Karagayivra riy (raphy Tov degmorov pera mopyay wai 
avAnrpidwy, Tov dé mo\NawNactdcavra Thy épyagiav, rdv 


| 6¢ xataxptivavra 76 rdNavrov’ eira Tov pév amodexPivat, 


rov dé peupOavar pdvov, Tov dé ciryxNeoOqvar deopw- 
thoy: ‘he Gospel whieh has come down to us 
in Hebrew characters gave the threat as made not 
arainst him who hid [his talent), but against lim 
who lived riotously ; for [the parable] told of three 
servants, one whe devoured his lord’s substanevo 
with harlots and dlute-girls, one who gained profit 
many fold, and one who hid his talent; and how 


U's. € : | inthe issne one was necepted, one merely blamed, 
Oaiudoas Bacrdetoes, yéyparral Ate Oo) Bagi\edeas ara l/s arid gue eiieap ya prison. 


216) Eusebius, Theophonta Syr. 
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(ed. S. Lee), iv. 12, pp. 233-34, 235, — aN la 


Ta? IM [ase frase [1101] 
Liinesy cast nS ‘(The cause, there- 


fore, of the divisions of the soul, that comes to jiass 
in houses, he himself tanght, as we have found in 
a place in the Gospel existing among the Hebrews 
in the Hebrew langnage, in which it is said], F will 
select to inyself the good, those good ones whom 
my Father in heaven has given nie.’ 

21. (R. 98a; Ap. 30) Jerome, adv. Pelag. iii. 2, 
‘Et in eodem volumine (sc. evangelio iuxta He- 
bros): Si peceaverit, inqnit, frater tuns in verbo 
et satis tibi, fecerit, septies in. die.snscipe enm. 
Dixit ili Sinion diseipnius eius: Septies in die? 
Nespondit Dominus et dixit ei: Etiam ego dico 
tibi, nsque septuagies septies ; etenim in prophetis 
quoque, postquam uncti sunt spiritu sancto, in- 
ventus est sermo peccati’: ‘And in the same 
volume it says, If thy brother sin in word and 
vive thee satisfaction, receive him seven times in 
the day. Simon, his disciple, said to him, Seven 
times in the day? The Lord answered and said to 
him, Yea, ] say unto thee, until seventy times 
seven ; for with the prophets also, after they were 
anointed with the Holy Spirit, there was fonnd 
sinful speech.’ 

See also Scholion in Cod. 566c"", Mt IS% 76 
‘lovdaixdr é&ijs Exer pera 7d EBdounKovTancs emra* kal yap 
év Tots Mpopyras META TO XptoOjvat avrovs ev mMvedpare 
aryl evpioxeTo Ev avtots Noyos auaprias. 

22. (R. 105; Ap. 50) Jerome, de Viris Illustri- 
bus, it, ‘Evangelium quoqne quod appellatur 
secundum Hebreos et a me nuper in Greenm 
Latinumgne sermonem translatum est, quo et 
Origenes spe utitur, post resurreetionem Sal- 
vatoris refert: Dominus autem cum dedisset sin- 
donem servo sacerdotis ivit ad lacobum et apparnit 
et. Turaverat enim Tacobus se non comestnrmn 
panem ab illa hora qua biberat calicem Domini, 
donec videret eum resnrgentem a dormientibus. 

‘Tiursusque post paululum: Aflerte, ait Dominus, 
mensain et panem, Statimqne additur: Tulit 
panem et benedixit ac fregit et dedit Iacobo Lusto 
et dixit ei: rater ini, conede panenr tunm, quia 
resurrexit hlins hominis a dormientibus.’ 

‘Also the so-called Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, which was recently translated by me 
into Greek and Latin, which Origen, too, often 
nses, relates after the resurrection of the Saviour : 
But when the Lord had given the linen cloth to 
the priest’s servant, he went to James and ap- 
peared to him. For James had taken an oath 
that he would not eat bread from that hour in 
which he had drunk the eup of the Lord, until he 
should see him rising from them that sleep. 

‘And again, a little further on: Bring me, saith 
the Lord, a table and bread. And there follows 
inmediately: He took the bread, and blessed, 
and brake, and gave to James the Just, and 
said to him, My brother, eat thy bread, inasmuch 
as the Son of Man hath risen from them that 
sleep.’ 

23. (R. 133; Ap. 2) Jerome, adv. Pelag. iii. 2, 
‘In evaneelio iuxta Hebreos . . . narrat his- 
toria: Ecce mater Domini et fratres eins dicebant 
el: Toannes Baptista haptizat in remissionem pee- 
eatorum ; eamus et baptizemurabco, Dixit autem 
els: Quid peceavi, ut vadam et baptizer ab eo? 
nisi forte hoe ipsum, quod dixi, ignorantia est’: 
‘In the Guspel according to the Hebrews . . . is 
the following story: Behold, the Lord’s mother 
and his brethren were saying to lim: John the 
Baptist baptizes unto the remission of sins; let us 
go and be baptized by him. But he said unto them: 
What sin have I done, that -I_ should go and. be 


haptized by him? unless perchance this very 
thing which I have said is an ignorance [2.e. 
sin],’ 

“24. (R. 147; Ap. 7) Jerome, in Ezech. 18’, ‘In 
evangelio qnod inxta Hebrweos Nazarwi legere 
consueverunt inter maxima ponitur crimina, qui 
fratris sui spiritum contristaverit’: ‘In the Gospel 
which the Nazarenes are acenstomed to read, that 
according to the Hebrews, there is pnt among the 
greatest crimes, he who shall have grieved the 
spirit of his brother.’ 

*25. (i. 148; Ap. 8) Jerome, in Ephes. 55, ‘In 
Hebraico qnoqne evangelio legimus Doniinnm ad 
diseipnlos loquentem: Et nmimquam, inguit, leti 
sitis, nisi quum fratrem vestrum videritis in cari- 
tate’: ‘In the Hebrew Gospel, too, we read of the 
Lord saying to the disciples, And never, said he, 
rejoice, except when you have looked upon your 
brother in love.’ 

26. (R. 135; Ag. 30, Ap. 16) 2 Clem. Rom, 
xii. 2, éwepwrnbeis yap altos 6 Ktipios bwd Twos, WoTE 
Heer avrod H Baorela, etmev’ draw cra 7a duo ev, Kai Td 
éiw ws To gw, nai TO Gpoev pera THs Ondrelas, ot're 
dpoev otre Hv: ‘Vor the Lord himself, having 
been asked by some one when his kingdom should 
come, said, When the two shall be one, and the 
outer as the inner, and the male with the female, 
neither male nor female.’ 

Clemens <Alexandrinus: (1) Strom, it. 6. 45 
(Potter, 532); cf. iii. 9. 64 (Potter, 540), and Eze. 
cx Theodoto, § G7, Ty Ladayyn 6 Kvpios wvvPavopern, 
méexpt wore Gavaros icxticet, ovX ws Kako TOU Biov évros 
kal 77s KTioews Tovnpas, méxpis Gv, eter, tyets al 
yuvaixes tixrere: ‘When Salome asked how long 
death should have power, the Lord (not. meaning 
that life is evil and the creation bad) said, As long 
as you women bear,’ 

(2) Strom. ii. 9. 63 (Potter, 530 f.), of dé dvi. 
Tagoipevoe TH KTioe TOU Veod dia THs EvpPHaov eyKparelas 
Kdkeiva \éyoue Ta Mpds Tawunv eipyucva, wy mpsTEpor 
éurnodnuer’ péperar dé, otpar, ev Tw Kar’ Alyumrious 
evayyediwy, acl yap dre adrds cimev 6 owryp’ nAOov 
Karanicar ra Epya THs Onrelas, Onrelas péev Tis E7t- 
Ouulas, epya dé yérvnow kai POopav: ‘And those 
who oppose the creation of God through shameful 
abstinence allege also those words spoken to 
Salome whereof we made mention above. And 
they are contained, I think, in the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Egyptians. For they say that the 
Saviour hiniselt said, LE eame to destroy the works 
of the female,—the female being Just, and the 
works birth and corruption.’ 

(3) Strom. ui. 9. G6 (Potter, 541), ré dé otxt Kal 
Ta €f4s ray mpos Lartwpunv cipyucvww eripépovow ob 
mavTa pwadrov } TG KaTa Thy adjOear evayyediKy 
oToxnoarvres Kavovre; paudvns yap ars’ KaXas ov 
éwoinga py Texovca, ws ov dedvTws THS yevétews TWapa- 
Nau Savouévns, duelBerac Aéywr o Kipios’ Wacav Parye 
Boravny, Thy dé mxpiav €xovoar ph payns: ‘And why 
do not they who walk any way rather than by 
the gospel rule of truth addnee the rest also of 
the words spoken to Salome? For when she 
said, Therefore have I done well in that I have 


‘not bronsht forth, as if it weve not fitting to 


accept motherhood, the Lord replies, saying, Eat 
every herb, but that which hath bitterness eat 
not.’ 

(4) Strom. ti. 13. 92 (Potter, 553), da roird roe 
6 Kacowavis Pyotr’ ruvOavopevns THs Nakapns, Wore 
yrwoOnoerar (lege yevnoerat) Ta Tepi wy Hpero, Epy 
0 KUptos* éray 7d Tis aicxivns Evduna Tarionre Kal Bray 
yévntat Ta SUo ev, kal TO dppevy meTa THS Ondeias, ovTE 
dppev ovre O7\u: ‘Therefore Cassian says: When 
Salome ingnived when those things should be eon- 
cernine which she asked, the Lord said, When ye 
trample on the garment of shame, and when the 
two shall be one, and the male with the feuale, 
neither male nordemale.’ 
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(e) 27-33. The Oxyrhynchus ‘ Logial— 

[Lagion 1, xai rére diasréyers éxparety rd xdppas 7d 
év ry Sp0arpup Tai ddeN@ai cau, is part of Lk 6), 

27. Lugion 2 2, N\éqee Inoots: dav win vnoretonre rdv 
xdouav at ni elpnre THY Baoi\elav rot’ Peat’ Kai €ay py 
caBsarionre TO odS3arov atx byerde roy mwarépa: 

‘Jesus saith, Exe ept ye fast to the world, ye shall 
in no wise find the king tlom of God ; aul except 
ye make the sabbath a real sabbath, ye shall not 
sve the Father. 

2s. Logton 3, Adyer “Inoois: Ealrav dv péow roi 
xéguov, xal €vy capxi wPlnv atrais, xal elpoy mavras 
pedvovras cal atdéva evpov bi Svro. €v atrais, cat wavet 
H YUXH pou émi rots vlo’s Trav avOpwrwy, dre TuPNol eiow 
7H Kapdia a’raly] xai ob BX[rovow]: ‘Jesus saith, 
I stood in the midst of the world, and in the flesh 
was 1 seen of them, and | found all men drunken, 
and none found - athirst among them, and my 
soul gtieveth over the soas of men, because they 
are blind in their heart, and see not.’ 

YO Logion 4... [ray wrwyxeiav: 6... poverty.’ 

30. Logion 5, [NéyJec [' Ingais: bm jou day dow [8, avK} 
e[lov & De, xai [S)rav ells] éorw pvos, [Ad Fy eyed eftce 
fer avr[od]: &yet[p ov TOF Nidov xaxet etimjoes ne, oxioov 
7d SUNov xavyw execeiué: ‘Jesus saith, Wherever there 
are two, they are not without (rod ; and wherever 
there is one alone, | say, I am with him. Itnise 
the stone and there shalt thou find me; cleave the 
wood and there am 1.’ 

31. Logien 6, Neyer “Inaods: atx farw Sexrds mpo- 
Pirys €v Tn marplae avt[a]i ava? farpds moet Pepareias 
els Tos yiwwaoxavras airév: ‘Jesus saith, A prophet 
is not acceptable in his own country, neither doth 
a Diy sician work tures npon them that know iim.’ 

32. Logion 7, Nyec ‘Inoots: watts alkadopnudvyn ér’ 
dxpay [S]povs tyyd\od Kal éarnpeypévn ore melo lecy 
divarae obre Kpu[S)jvac : ‘Jesus saith, A city built 
upon the top of a high hill and stablished, ean 
neither tall nor be hid.’ 

33. Logon S, Né-yec Inaois: dxariess [ells rd év wriov 
TOUMTOs, « “Jesus saith, Thou hearest with one 
CoC in. 


(?) 34-46. From various ancient documents, 
Catholic and heretical. — 

34 (It. 96; Ap. 2le) Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. 6. 48 
(Potter, 764), airixa év rp Itérpou Kapiyuare a xtipids 
gnot mpds Tals padnras pera Ti avacraciw’ ese\ecapny 
suas dwdexa padnras xpivas aslovs éuav—ads 6 aripcas 
HOENnTEv—Kal admrocrdédovs miorais wWynoauevos Eivat, 
ripmwy €wi Tov xéouov evayyeNoacbat robs xara Thy 
aixaupéevyy avOpwravs yiwwonew dre els Yeds €oTiv, dia 
THs [Tav xpiorad] ricrews €uys SnNoivras ta wédANavTa, 
brws of axavoavres Kat moTesoavrTes owhcow, ol 66 uy 
WioTevoavres adxavoavres peprophowsiy, on. EXovres 
amoXoylay elmer’ ofk Hxovgauev: ‘Straightway, in 
the Preaching of Peter, after the resurreetion the 
Lord says to the disciples, T chose you twelve dis- 
ciples, having judged yon worthy of me (those 
whom the Lord wishe «dj, and having accounted you 
to be faithfnd apostles, sending you into the world 
to preach, that the men on the earth should know 
that Grod is one; and through faith in me to show 
what is to be, in order that they who hear and 
telteve may be saved; but those who believe not, 
having heard, Waly bear Witness, having no exense 
for saying, We did not hear.’ 

35. (it. 106 ; Ap. 51) Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 5. 
43 (Potter, 762), 6:4 rovrd ono © Hérpos cipnaévat 
7Ov Kiptoy Tots dmrooTé\as' €ayv ev obv ms OeNnon Tob 
"lopan\ peravoncas dca Tou dvduards frou miorevery €Ti 
rov Dedv, dgetijcovrat atr@ ai duapriat. pera Gwdexa 
er eNuere e(s TOY Kéopov pH Tes €rn® avK HKOUTAaED : 

‘Therefore Peter says that the Lord said to the 
apostles, If then any one of Israel wishes to repent 


and believe throuzh my name on trod, his) sins 
shall be forgiven him. After twel¥ey (mity gray 
into the world, lest any one say Wood Pinot en 


b 
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36. (Nh. 180; Ag. 15) Apostolic Church - Order, 
XNVI. (Hilgenfeld, NT catra Canonem4, iv. p, 


113), mpaé\eye yap nuty, dre €didacxer, bre 7d dobeves 
dia rav isxvpov swihcerar: * Kor he said to 1S 
before, When he was teaching, That which is weak 
shall be saved through that which is strong.’ 

(i 131; Ag. 26) Didascatin Syr. ii, S (ed, 
Taunt p. 14), ‘heyet yap 7» ypapy’ avip aSdnxeucs 
dmeipagras: § For the Se ripture saith, A man is nn- 
approved if he be untempted.’ 

Pertallien, de Bapt. xx., ‘ Vigilate 
inquit, ne incidatis i in tentationem, t ideo credo 
tentati sunt, quoniam obdormierunt, ut appre. 
hensum Dominim destituerint, et qui em eo 

erstiterit vt gladio sit usus, ter etiam negaserit. 

vain et priecesserat dictum : Nerinem intentutum 
recna caclestia conseenturnm’; ‘Wateh and pray, 
he. saith, that ye enter not rity temptation. And 
so L think they were tempted, becanse they fell 
asleep, so that they failed the Lord after his 
arrest ; and he who continued with him and used 
the sword even denied him three times. For the 
saying had also preceded, that no one untempted 
shonld attain to the heay enly realnes.’ 

38. (ht. WL; Ap. 45) Hom. Clem. iii. 53, ere why 
EXeyev" ey ect epi av M wii iis mpoepirevoev ecTrwy' 
Tpapyr ny éyepet Upty Ktiptos G Jeds nay x rav ddeNpav 
may womep Kal €ud* avrav adxavere xara wavra. ds Ay de 
LN axovon Tov mpapyrav éxeivav, drodavetrac: * More- 
over, he said: 1 am he concerning whom Moses 
prophesied, saying, AA prophet shall the Lord our 
Goi raise up for you from your brethren like nnte 
me; hear lim in all things; and whoever shalt 
not hear that prophet, shall dic,’ 

39, (1k. Shs; Ag. 11) Hom. Clem. x. 3, @e0d rod 
Tov atipavdy xrigavros Kal ray yy xal wdavra é€v atras 
memounxdras, ws aXnOnS eipnxey Nuty mpagyrns: * trod 
having created the heaven and the earth, and made 
all things therein, as the true Prophet hath told us,’ 
40. (73 Ag. 13) Hom. Clem. xii. 29, @ rijs 
aNnéelas mpopiirns. pn’ ra dyala éNOcty See, Max dpios 
dé, pyol, de’ ob epxerac’ apolws xat 7a KaKxa dvayKn 
é\Geiv, otal dé dc’ ot €pyerac: *'Vhe Prophet of trnth 
said, Good things must eome, but blessed, saith 
he, is he throngh whom they come; in like 
manner, Tt qmust needs be also that evils come, 
but woe to him through whom they come.’ 

41. (ih. SO; Ag. 22) Const. Apost. viii. 12, acdncs 
yap Gv ésOinre rév dprov ravrav Kal 7d Torjpioy roira 
wivynre, Tov Oavarav tov é€pudv xarayyéN\ere dypis apy 
é\dw: ‘Tor as often as ye eat this bread and drink 
this eup, ye ito show iny death until | come.’ 

2. (It. 925 Ap. 21a) Ipiphan. ffeer, xxx. 13, 
€v Ty ‘you rap" atrots evayyeNi «ava Martiaioy 
évazatapévy, avy dXw d€ mAnperTaTY, AAAG vevoterpevp 
cai Rxpwrnptacudvy (‘ESparxdy 6@ rovra xaXocjoww) 
€ugéperae dre éyéverd mes avnp dvduare ‘Iyaoi's, aai 
avros ws €rav rpidxavra, ds éfeXéSara nuas. Kxar €\Guwyv 
els Kagapvaciu eionitev els thy atxiay Liuwvos rod 
émexrAnVévtas Itérpav, xal avaitas rd ordua attra’ ecme’ 
Tapepxopevos Tapa Thy Nivny Te sepiddos one auny 
‘Twaveny cat Idxwov, viods Le3edaiov, nai Siuwa xai 
“Avdpéav xal <cbiNcrroy Kai RapBo\ouatay Kat Gwuar 
xal ‘IdxwSov tov toi ‘ANdaicu Kkai> Oaddaray nai 
Linwya rov Anrtwrqv cal ‘lavéav rov ‘Ioxapwrny xal 
oé rov Mardatoy rxatecduevav €ri tov reXNwvlov éxdXeoa, 
Kal HKxoAaUenCaS pot. vuas ov BoNauar eivar dexadia 
dmoord\ovs efs papripiov rot ‘TIopajy\: “In their 
Crospel, eailed “ aevording to Matthew,” though 
not fully complete, but falsified and mutilated 
(and they call it “ the Hebrew”), is contained the 
following; There cnine n certain man, by name 
Jesus, and he was about thirty years old, who 
ehose us, And when he liad come to Capernianm 
he came into the house of Simon, surnamed Peter, 


et orate, 


and he opened his mouth and sniil, As | passed 
bey ie epoty berir Those John and dames, 
“SUIS © Per Skat Strfon and Radirby and 
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<Philip and Bartholomew and Thomas and James 
the son of Alpheus and> Thaddius and Simon 
the Zealot, and Judas Iseariot, and I called thee 
Matthew, sitting at the reeeipt of eustom, and 
thou didst follow me. You therefore I wish to be 
twelve apostles for a witness to Israel.’ 

43. (It. 92; Ap. 6) Epiphan. Hav. xxx. 16, ds 
7d map’ abrois (sc. Tots 'Epiwratots) ebaryyédcov Kadov- 
pevov meptéxe, OTe HAGov Karadvoat ras Oualas, Kal dy 
By watonobe Tov Ovew, od matoeTat ad buav H dpyy: 
‘As their [the Ebionites’] so-called Gospel runs : 
Y came to destroy the sacrifiees, and except ye 
cease frum saerificing, wrath shall not cease from 
rou. 

44. (Nt. 94; Ap. 15) Hippolytus, PAilosoph. v. 7, 
wepi is deappydyy €v 7r@ Kata Owpav émeypapoudvy 
evayyeNiw mapadddéace [se, of Naacanvol] ré-yorres 
oitws* éue 6. fnradv elipnoes ev-madios amd érav émra’ 
éxel Jap €v Tw TeETcaperKadeKdTH aldve KpUBduevos 
gavepovuat: ‘Coneerning which in the Gospel in- 
scribed ‘f according to Thomas” they [the Naas- 
senes} have expressly a tradition as follows: He 
that seeketh me shall find me in children from 
seven years old onwards, for there I am manifested, 
though hidden in the fourteenth age.’ 

45. sleta Thome, vi. (M. R. James, Apocrypha 
Anecdota, Second Series), otrws yap édidaxOnuev 
mapa To) gwripos éyorros” 6 AUTpotiEvos Wuxas amd 
Tray eldwruv, otros ~xrae péyas év ty Baothela pov: 
‘For thus were we taught by the Saviour, who 
said, Whoso redeemeth souls from idols, he shall 
be great in my kingdom.’ 

46. (RN. 100; Ap. 44) Acta Philippi, xxxiv. 
(Tisch. Acta apost. apoer.), etrev ydp poe 6 Kiipios’ 
éay pn Tojonre budy 7a Karu els Ta dvw Kal Ta dpiorepa 
els Ta eked, ov pH elo€AOnre eis THY Bacedrelay pov: * Four 
the Lord said to me, Exeept ye make the lower 
into the upper and the left into the right, ye shall 
not enter intu my kingdom.’ 


(e) 47-48. Agrapha from the Mishna.— 

*47. (R. 152) Abudu Zara 166, Via, ‘ The Rabbis 
have the following tradition: When Rabbi Eliezer 
Was once lmprisoned fer heresy (a znth, z.e, inclina- 
tion to the forbidden Christian religion), he was 
brought before the (Roman) eourt to be judged. 
The judge said to him, Does such a mature man 
as thon oceupy himself with such vain things ? 
Ehezer replied, The Judge is just tome. The jndge 
thought that Eliezer was speaking of him ; in fact 
hie referred to his Father in heaven. Then the 
judge said, Because Iam held by thee to be just, 
thon art acquitted. When Elrezer came home, 
his disciples came to eomfort him, but he would 
accept no comfort. Then R.'Akiba said to him, 
Permit me to say to thee something of that which 
thou hast taught me. He answered, Say on. 
Then R.‘Akiba said, Perhaps thou hast at some 
time heard a heresy which pleased thee, because 
of which thou wast now about to be imprisoned for 
heresy. Ehezer replied, ‘Akiba, thou remindest 
me. 1] was onee walking in the upper street of 
Sepphoris ; there I met one of the disciples of 
Jesus of Nazareth, named Jacob of Kephar Se- 
khanya, who said to me, In your law it reads: 
Thou shalt not bring the hire of an harlot into the 
house of thy God (Dt 23}*) ; is it lawful that from 
such gifts one should have a draught-house built 
for the high priest? ] knew not what to answer 
him tothis. Then he said to me, Thus tanght me 
Jesus of Nazareth: Of the hire of an harlot hath 
she gathered them, and to the hire of an harlot 
shall they return (Mie 17); from filth it eame, to 
the place of filth shall it go. This explanation 


pleased me, and therefore have I been arrested for 
heresy, because I have transeressed the word of 
Scripture: Remove thy way far from her (Pr 5°), 
t.¢. from heresy.’ 


the reputation of never aeeepting a bribe. They 
wished to make him ridienlous. So tmma brought 
him a golden lampstand, came before him, and 
said, I wish to be given my share of the family 
estate. The philosopher answered them, Then 
have thy share. But Gamaliel said to him, We 
have the law: Where there is a son, the daugliter 
shall not inhent. The philosopher said, Since 
the day when you were driven from your country, 
the law of Moses has been done away, and the 
Gospel has been given, in which it reads; Son and 
daughter shall inherit together. The next day 
Gamaliel brought to the philosopher a Libyan ass, 
Then the philosopher said to them, | have looked 
at the end of the Gospel; for it says: I, the Gospel, 
am not cume to do away with the law of Moses, 
but T am come to add to the law of Moses. It 
stands written in the law of Moses: Where there 
is a son, the danghter shal] not inherit. Then 
Imma said to him, May your light shine like the 
lampstand! But Rabban Gamaliel said, The ass 
is come, and has overturned the lampstand.’ 


48. (R. 117) Shabbath 116a. 6, ‘Imma Shalom, 
the wife of R. Eliezer and sister of Rabban Gama- 
Hel (11.), had a-philosopher as a neighbour, who had 


(f) 49-66. Agrapha ‘rom carly Christian 
IWriters.— 

49, (R. 2; Ag. 2) Clem. Rom. xin. 1f., padera 
Mepvnuévoe TOY AOYwY TOD Kuplov "Inaod, ods éAdAnoev 
dtdackwy é€rtetxecay kal paxpoOuulav’® orws yap etmev’ 

édeare, iva éNenO ATE’ 

aglere, iva agen tyiy’ 

ws moetre, olTW momnOnoerat Duiv® 

ws didore, oirws Sobqceras tyiy’ 

ws kplvere, ows KmOnrerbe* 

ws xpnoreverbe, olTws xpnorevOnoerat butv® 
@ METPW METPEITE, ev AUTW meTPNONTETAL Luly. 

‘Most of all remembering the words of the Lord 
Jesus which he spake, teaching forbearance and 
long-suffering ; fur thus he spake: Ilave merey, 
that ye may receive mercy ; forgive, that it may 
be forgiven to you. As ye do, so shall it be done 
to you. As ye give, so shall it be given unto yon. 
As ye judge, so shall ye be judged, As ye show 
kindness, so shall kindness be showed unto you. 
With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
withal to you.’ 

50. (R. 57; Ap. 28) 2 Clem. Rom. iv. 5, 6:4 
TovTO, TadTa Uudv mpacoivTwy, elrev 6 Kip.os* day FTE 
per’ €uod ownypévor ev r@ KoXTYW pov Kal wy TWorRre Tas 
évrodds pov, amoBaid vuads cal épd vbytv' vwayere ar’ 
€po0, obx oda Uwas widev eared, épyarat avoulas: ‘For 
this cause, if ye do these things, the Lord. said, 
Though ye be gathered together with me in my 
bosom, and do not my eommandments, [ will cast 
you away, and will say unto you, Depart from 
me, I know you not whenee ye are, ye workers of 
iniquity.’ 

51. (R. 149; Ap. 10) 2 Clem. Rom. y. 2-4, déyee 
yap 6 Kupios* éceabe ws dpvia ev péow AdKwY, atroKxpLOets 
dé 6 Wérpos atrw rervyer’ €av ody dtagmapagwowr of AvKot 
Ta dpvia; eirev 6 Incois rw tlérpw" wh PoBelaPwoar Ta 
dpvia rovs NvKous pweTa Td droPave avTa’ Kal buets RH 
po8eicbe robs amoxrévvovras vuas Kal undéev byw dSuva- 
uévous Tocety, GANA HoBeiahe Tov pera 7d dmofavey buds 
éxovra é€fovolay WuyAs Kal cwparos, rod Badew els 
yéevvay mupds: ‘For the Lord saith, Ye shall be as 
lambs in the midst of wolves. Lut Peter answer- 
ing said unto him, What, then, if the wolves should 
tear the lambs? Jesus said unto Veter, Let not 
the Jambs fear the wolves after they are dead; 
and ye also, fear ye not them that kill yon and are 
not able todo anything to you ; but fear him that, 
after ye are dead, hath power over soul and body, 
to east them into the Gehenna of fire.’ 

52. (R. 5; Ag. 7) 2 Clem. Rom. viii. 5, A\éyes 
yap 6 Ktipos ev Tw ebaryyeNi’ el 7d pixpay ovK éTnprijoarey 


——— 
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7d péya tls buiv Swoee; Adyw yap byty bre 6 miards ev 
éNaxlorp xai dv wo\\@ moris eorw: ‘For the Lord 
saith in the Gospel, If ye kept not that which is 
little, who shall give unto you that which is great ? 
Vor | say unto yon that he who is faithful in the 
least, is faithful also in mueh.’ 

53. (1. 110; Ap, 95) Trenwus, v. 33. 3f., ‘Qnem- 
admodum presbyteri meminernnt, qui Toannen 
diseqypulnm Domini vidernnt, andisse se nb eo, 
quemadinodnm de tempuribus lis docebat Domi. 
mis et dicebat: Vement dies in quibus vineie 
nascentur singnle decem milla palmitum haben- 
tes, ct in unu palmite dena millia braehiorum, et 
in uno vero palmite (/ege brachio) dena millin 
agellorum, et in unoquoqne Nagello dena millia 
botruum, et in unoquogue botro dena millia avi- 
norum, et unumaquedque acinum expressum dabit 
Vigintiqninque metretas vini. Et enm = eorum 
apprehenderit aliquis sanclornm botrum, alius 
dlamalnt: Botrns ego melior sum, me sume, per 
me Duminum benedte. Similiter et granuin tritiel 
devem millia spiearum generaturum, et vnameiian- 
que spicam habituram decem millia granorum, et 
unumquodgne grannm quinque bilibres. simile 
clare tte : et reliqua autem poma et semina et 
herham secundum congruentiam lis consequentem : 
et omnia animalia iis cibis utentia, que a terra 
actiphintur, pacifica et consentanea invicem Heri, 
subiecta hominibus eum omni subiectione. Hive 
autem et Vapias, luitnnis auditor, Polyearpi autem 
contnbernalis, velus homo, per scripluram testi- 
monium perhibet in quarto librorum suorum : sunt 
enim ili quinque libri conseripti. 

‘Kt adiecit dicens: Iliee autem eredibilia sunt 
eredentibus. Et Tuda, inguit, proditore non 
credente et interrogante: Qnomeodo ergy tales 
veniture a Dominu perficientur? dixisse Domi- 
num: Videbunt qui venient in illa.’ 

‘As the elders, who saw John the diseiple of 
the Lord, relate that they had heard from him 
how the Lord used to teach concerning those times, 
and to say: The days will come, in which vines 
shal] grow, each having ten thousand shvots, and 
on one shvot ten thousand branches, and on one 
branch again ten thonsand twigs, and on each twig 
ten’ thousand elusters, and in ‘each eluster ten 
thonsand grapes, and each grape when pressed 
shall yield live-and-twenty measures of wine. And 
when any of the saints shall have taken hold of 
one of their clusters, another shal] ery, } am a 
better cluster ; take me, bless the Lord through me. 


Likewise, also, that a grain of wheat shall produce | 


ten thousaml heads, and every head shall have 
ten thousand grains, and every grain ten pounds 
of fine Hour, bricht and elean ; and the other fruits, 
seeds, and the grass shall produce in similar pro- 
portions; and all the animals, using these fruits 
whieh are products of the soil, shall become in 
their turn peaceable and harmonious, obedient to 
man in all subjection. These things Papias, who 
was a hearer of John and a eompanion of Polyvarp, 
an ancient worthy, witnesseth in writing in the 
fourth of his books, fur there are five books coin- 
posed by him. 

‘And he added, saying, But these things are 
eredible to them that believe. 


such growths be accomplished by the Lord? he 
relates that the Lord said, They shall see, who 
shall come to these (times).’ 

Hippolytus, Comm. in Danielem, lib, iv. (ed. 
Braike, p. 44), rod otv xupiov dapyouudvoy rois padnrais 
wept THs wENAOVons TOY aylwy Saotelas ws ein évdotos 


xai Pavyaoty, xaram\ayeis 6 ‘lovdas emi ros Aeyoudvoss | 


Epn’ cai ris dpa twerac raira; 6 dé riipros pn’ Taira 
SWovrar of Afcoe yewduevoe: ‘So when the Lord told 
the disciples about the comingskinedein_of. tle 


a“ J 1 


And when Judas | 
the traitor did not helieve, and asked, How shall | 


amazed at what was spoken, said, And who then 
shill see these things? And the Lord replied, 
These things shall they see who become worthy.’ 

O4. (i. 85; Ag. 21) dustin Martyr, Dial, xvxv., 
e(me yap* woANoi EXevcovra emi Te dvduarl pov, éwHer 
evdedupevar Séppara mpoSdruv, éswhev 5é elae Vrnor 
dpmayes’ kal* évovrat axiouara Kal aipéces : ‘For he 
said, Many shall come in my name, elad without 
in sheepskins, but within they are ravening 
wolves; and, There shall be sehisms and heresies. 
Cf. Dudasealue Syr, vi. 5 (ed. Lagarde, p. 99, 1. 9). 

“85. (2; Ag. 39) Justin Martyr, eed. xlvii., 
5d Kal 6 nuétepos nvpvos Ingots Xpiords eiwev ev ols Gy 
Uuas xaraddSw, ev rovrats cai xpwO: ‘ Wherefore also 
vur Lord Jesus Christ said, In whatsvever things 1 
apprehend you, in those {shall judge you.’ 

au. (KR. 91; Ag. 51) Justin Martyr, pol. i. 15, 
etre 5€ obrws? ok FAGov Karégac dixalous, aAN auaprw- 
Novy eis perdvocav’ YéNee yap 6 Marhp oO ot'pdvtos THY 
BEeTAavOLay TOU auapTwrod Thy KiNaow abrod: ‘And 
he said this, | came not to eall righteous but 
sinners to repentance ; for the heavenly Father 
desireth the sinner's repentance rather than his 
punishment.’ 

*57. (KR. 143; Ag. 41) Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 
24. 158 (Potter, 416), airetrOe yap, pyol, ra peyada, 
wal 7a puxpa butw mpogrePygeras 

Origen, de Orat. ii., 7d pev 5 det alretre ra peydAa, 
cal 7a pexpa vu mpooreOycerac, Kal’ airetre ra émov- 
pana, Kal ra emliyeca buy mpoorePhoerac: ‘That which 
is needful: Ask for the great things, and the small 
shall be added to you ; and, Ask tor the heavenly 
things, and the earthly shall be added to you.’ 

"OS. (It. 144; Ag. 43) Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 28. 
177 (Potter, 425), eixdrws dpa xal 4 ypady, Toovrous 
Tivds Nuas diarextexods oltws EHéNovea yerécPar, Tapac- 
vet yiveate 5€ Sdxquoe rTpamefirat, Ta pev dodoruea- 
govres, TO 5€ KaXddy xaréxorres: ‘Nightly, therefore, 
the Seripture also, in its desire to make ws sneh 
dialeeticians, exhorts us, Be approved money: 
changers, disapproving some things, but holding 
fust that which is good.’ 

Cf. Orig. in Joh. tom. xix. (rnpovvrwy ray évroNny 
"tnaod Adyoucay’ Sdxcuor rpamefirae ylvecde) ; Apelles 
ap. Epiphan, Her, xliv. 23 Didascali Syr. iu. 36 
(eds Lagarde, p. 42); Pistis Sophia, p. 353 (Lat. 
p- 220); Hone, Glam. ii. 51, 

59. (RST; Ag. 17) Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 10. 64 
(Potter, GS4), Aéyes yap 6 mpapyrns* mapaSodqy Kupiov 
tls vojoer ef wy copds nal emaorjpww Kal ayamay Tov 
xuptoy avTol; é€mi dXtywr €ori raira ywpioat. ot yap 
PPovav, pal, mapyyyeev Oo Kipcos &v TUL elayyeriy’ 
LevaoTyptov éuov Eual Kai Tots plots Tov ofxoy pou: ‘lor the 
Prophet saith, Who shall know the parable of the 
Lord exeept the wise and understanding and that 
loveth his Lord’ It helongeth to a few only to 
receive these things. Por not grudgingly, he 
saith, did the Lord deelare in a certain Gospel, My 
Inystery is for me and for the sons of my house.’ 

tO. (HL 107; Ap. 53) Clem. Alex. Strom. iii, 15. 
97 (Vutter, 555), madkw 6 xépids pnow’ 6 yHuas BD 
éxBadNérw cai 6 wy yhuas wy yaueirw’ 6 Kard mpéd- 
deaw etworxlas duodoyioas nH ynuat Gyapuos dvapeverw: 
‘Again the Lord saith, Let him that is married 
not yt away, and let him that is umonarried marry 
not: let him that with purpose of celibney hath 
promised not to marry remain unmarried,’ 

G1. (RK, 129; Ag. 8)'Clem. Alex. Jeeeerpta ex 
Theodoto, 11. (Votter, 57), 6a rotro Néyee 6 awrip* 
awtou av xal 4 Yeux? cov: ‘Therefore the Saviour 
sith, Be saved, thou and thy soul.’ 

#2. (Ro 1S; Ag. 5) Origen, /Jom. wn ferennam, 
xx. 8, ©Legi alicubi quasi Salvatore dicente, et 
quero sive qms persomun figuravit Salvatoris, 
sive in memoriam adduxit, an verum sit: hue quod 
dictum est. Ait autem ipse Salvator: Qui inxta 


Je est auxta ignemests gui longe est a me, longe 


saints, how it was glorions and wmarveUous, dudak, Lest a regaiue: Echave read/somewhere what pur 
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ports to be an utteranee of the Saviour, and 1 | 
query (equally if some one put it inte the mouth of 
the Saviour, or if some one remembered it) whether 
that is true whieh is said. But the Saviour himself 
saith, lle who is near me is near the lire; he who 
is far from me is far from the kingdom.’ 

63. (R. 90; Age. 364) de montibus Sina et Sion, 
xiii., ‘Ipso (sc. Domino) nos instruente et monente 
in epistula Johannis diseipuli sui ad populum ; Ita 
me In vobis videte, quomodo quis vestrum se videt 
in aquam aut in specnlum’: ‘ He himself instruet- 
ing and warning us in the Epistle of Jolim his | 
disciple to the people: Ye see me in yourselves, | 
as one of you sees Jumself in water or mirror.’ | 

64. (Ik. 85; Ag. 3) Epiphan. Her, xxx. 5, adkos | 
yap o épyarns Tov pico atrov’ Kat’ dpxerov Tw Epyafo- | 
pévy  Tpopy atrod: ‘Vor the labourer is worthy | 
of his hire; and, Sufficient for the Jabourer is his 
maintenanee.’ | 

65. (1k. 125) Augustine, Contra adversarinm legis 

et prophetarum, li. 4. 14, ‘Sed apostolis, inquit, | 
Dominus noster interrogantibus de lud@orum > 
prophetis quid sentiri deberet, qui de adventu eius 
aliquid ceeinisse in prieteritum putabantur, com- 
motus talia eos etiam nune sentire, respondit : 
Dimisistis vivum qui ante vos est et de mortuis 
fabulamini. Quid mirum (quandoquidem hoe testi- 
monium de seripturis neseio quibus apoeryphis 
vrotulit) si de prophetis Dei talia continxerunt 
Fetiatici, gui easdem litteras non aecipiunt ?’ 
‘But (he says) when the apostles asked our Lord 
what oucht to be thonght about the prophets of 
the Jews, who were believed formerly to have 
prophesied his coming, he, angy that they even 
now had such thoughts, answered, You lave sent 
away the living who is before you, and prate abont 
dead men. What wonder, seeing he has bronglht 
out this quotation from some apocryphal serip- 
tnres, if heretics who do not aecept the same | 
writings, have invented suel things about the 
prophets of God ?’ 

6u. (Rt. 97; Ap. 24) Ephr. Byr. Lvang. eone. 
expos. (ed, Mosinger, p. 203), ‘Quod autem tur- 
hatus est consonat cum eo, quod dixit: Quamdtu 
vobiscum ero et vobiseuin Joquar? et alio Jveo: 
Tedet me de weneratione ista. Probavernnt me, 
ait, decies, hi antem vicies et decies decies’ : ‘Now 
that he was distressed agrees with what he said, 
How Jonge shall T be with you and speak with you ? 
and in another plaee, ] am weary of this wenera- 
tion. They proved me, he said, ten times, but 
these twenty times and ten times ten times.’ 


(gq) For examples of unauthentic Agrapha from 
very late sourees, see Ropes, Spruche Jesu, pp. 11, 
iG, 0120, 321. 


(h) Agrapha from Mohammedan sources, — The 
following 48 Avrapha from Mohammedan sources 
were published by Prof. D. 8. Margolioath in the 
Expository Vines, Nov., Dee. 1893, Jan. 1894, pp. 
59, 107, UTE 

I. Castalani, Commentary on Bukhari, i. 163, 
‘ Jesus asked Gabriel when the hour (7.c. the day 
of judgment) was to come? Gabriel answered, He 
whom thou askest knows no better than he who 
asks.’ 

2. Jakut’s Geographical Lexicon, i. 1, ‘Jesus | 
said, The world is a plaee of transition, full of 
examples; be pilgrims therein, and take warning 
by the traees of those that have gone before.’ | 

3. Baidawi, Commentary on the Koran, p. 71, 
ed. Constantinop., ‘Jesus said, Be in the midst, 
yet walk on one side ’ 

4. Zamakhshari, Commentary on the Koran, p. 
986, ‘In the sermons of Jesus, son of Mary, it is 
written, Beware how ye sit with sinners.’ 

5. El-Mustatraf, ete, 1 


., 20, ‘Jesus, said, pig 


have treated the leprous and the blind. and have 
cured them; but when I have treated the fool, I 
have failed to eure him,’ 

6. El-Hadaik El-Wardiyyah, i. p. 27, ‘God re- 
vealed unto Jesus, Comimand the children of )srael 
that they enter not my louse save with pure 
hearts, and humble eyes, and clean hands, for I 
will not answer any one of them against whom 
any has a complaint.’ 

The following are from E)-Ghazzali, Jécvival of 
the Religious Sciences :— 

7. i. 8, ‘Jesns said, Whoso knows and does and 
teaches, shall be called great in the kingdom of 
heaven,’ 

Ss. i. 26, ‘Jesus said, Trees are many, yet not al) 
of ‘them bear fruit ; and fruits are many, yet not 
all of them are fit for food ; and sciences are many, 
but not all of them are profitable.’ 

9, i. 30, ‘Jesus said, Commit not wisdom to those 
who are not meet for it, lest ye harm it; and with- 
hold it not from them that are meet for it, lest ye 
harm them. Be like a gentle physician, who puts 
the remedy on the diseased spot.’ Aceording to 
another version ; ‘ Whoso commits wisdom to them 
that are not meet for it, is a foo) ; and whosu with- 
holds it from them that are meet for it, is an evil- 
doer, Wisdom has rights, and rightful owners ; 
and give each his due.’ 

10. i. 49, ‘Jesus said, Evil disciples are like a 
rock that has fallen at the month of a brook ; it 
does not drink the water, neither dovs it let the 
water flow to the ficlds. And they are like the 
conduit. of a latrine which is plastered outside, and 
foul inside; or like graves, the outside of which is 
decorated, while within are dead men’s bones.’ 

It. i. 50, ‘Jesus said, How can he be a diseiple 
who, when his jonrney is unto the next world, 
makes for the things of this world? How ean he 
be a disciple who seeks for words in order to com- 
munieate hy them, not to act according to them ?’ 

}2. i. 52, ‘God said unto Jesus, Exhort thyself, 
and if thon hast profited by the exhortation, then 
exhort others; otherwise be ashamed hefore me.’ 

13. i. 177, ‘Jesus said, Hf a man send away a 
beevar empty from his house, the angels will not 
Visit that house for seven nights.’ 

i. i. 247, Prayer of Jesus—‘O God, T am this 
morning unable to ward off what T would not, or 
to ohtain what I would. The power is in another's 
hands. 1] am bound by my works, and there is 
none so poor that is poorer than I. O God, make 
not mine enemy to rejoice over me, nor my friend 
lo grieve over me; make not my trouble to be in 


the matter of my faith; make not the world my 


chief care ; and give not the power over me to him 
who will not pity me.’ 

15. li. 1t9, ‘God revealed to Jesus, Though thou 
shouldst worship with the devotion of the inhabit- 


| ants of the heaven and the earth, but hadst not 


love in God and hate in God, it would avail thee 
nothing.’ 

16. ii, 119, ‘Jesus said, Make yourselves he- 
loved of God by hating the evil-doers. Bring 
yourselves nearer to God by removing far from 
them; and seek God’s favour hy their displeasure, 
They said, O Spirit of God, then with whom shall 
we converse? Then He said, Converse with those 
whose presenee will remind you of God, whose 
words will increase your works, and whose works 
will make you desire the next world.’ 

17. ii. 134, ‘Jesus said to the apostles, How 
would you do if you saw your brother sleeping, 
and the wind had lifted up his garment? They 
said, We should cover him up. _Ite said, Na L 
ye would uncover him. They said, (yod forbid! 
Who would do this? He said, Oue of you who 
hears a werd concerning his brother, and adds to 
it, and relates it with additions.’ 
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18. ii. 154, ‘They say that there was no form 
of address Jesus loved better to hear than ‘ Poor 
nian.” ’ 

1% ii, 168, ‘When Jesus was asked, How art 


thou this morning? he would answer, Unable to 


| 
| 


| 


forestall what L hope, er to put off what I fear, | 


bound by my works, with all my good in another's 
hand. here is no poor man poorer than L.’ 

M0. ii, 25, ‘Satan, the accursed, appeared to 
Jesus, and said unto him, Say, there is nu God 
but God. He said, It is n true saying, but | 
will not say it at thy invitation.’ 

Yb. iii. 28, ‘When Jesus was born, the demons 
came to Satan, and said, The idels have been 
overturned, He said, This is a mere accident that 
has occurred ; keep still. Then he flew til he had 
cone over both hemispheres, and fonnd nothing. 
Atter that he found Jesus the son of Mary already 
lurn, with the angels surrounding him. He re- 
turned to the demons, and said, A prgpli was 
horn yesterday ; no woman ever conceived or hare 
a ehild without my presence save this one. Hope 
not, therefore, that the idols will be worshipped 
after this night, so attack mankind through haste 
and thoughtlessness,’ 

22, ill, 2S, ‘Jdesus lay down one day with Ins 
head upon a stone. Satan, passing by, said, © 
Jesus, thou art fond of tlis werld. So he took 
the stone and east it from under his head, saying, 
This be thine together with the world.’ 

23. 111. 52, ‘Jesus was asked, Who tanght thee ? 
He auswered, No one tanght me. | saw that the 
ignorance of the fool was a shame, and | avoided 
it.’ 

4. ii). 52, © Jesus said, Blessed is he who aban- 
dons a present pleasure for the sake of a promised 
(reward) which is absent and unscen.’ 

25. i. 65, ‘Jesus said, O company of apostles, 
mike hungry your livers, and hare ide bocies ; 
perhaps then your hearts may see God.’ 

6. 111. 67, ‘It is related how Jesus remained 
sixty days addressing his Lord, without eating. 
Then the thought of bread came into his mind, 
and diis communion was interrupted, and he saw 
a loaf set before him. Then ie sat down and 
wept over the loss of lis communion, when be he- 
held an old man close to him. Jesus said unte him, 
God hless thee, thon saint of God! Pray to tiod 
for me, for | was in an ecstasy when the thought 
of Inead entered my mind, and the cestasy was 
interrupted. The old man said, O God, if thou 
knowest that the thonecht of bread came into my 
mind since I knew thee, then forgive me not. 
Nay, when it was before me, | would eat it with- 
out thought or retlexion.’ 

27. iii. SI, ‘Jesus said, Bewnre of glanees; for 
they plant passion in the heart, and that is a 
suthcient temptation.’ 

28. ii. 87, ‘Jesus was asked by some men_ to 
guide them to some course whereby they might 
enter Paradise. He said, Speak not at all. 
They snid, We eannot do this. He said, Then 
only say what is goad.’ 

20. ii. 87, ‘Jesus said, Devotion is of ten parts. 
Nine of them consist in silence, and one in solitude.’ 

30. ili, 92, ‘Jesus said, Whosoever Ties mach, 
loses his beauty ; and whosoever wrangles with 
others, loses lis honour; and whosoever is much 
troubled, sickens in his body; and whosvever is 
evilly disposed, tortures himself.’ 

31. ili. 94, ‘Jesus, passing by a swine, said to it, 
Go in peace. ‘They said, O Spirit of Grod, sayest 
thon so to a swine? Tle answered, Lo would not 
accustom my tongue to evil.’ 

32. iit. 107, ‘Jesus said, One of the greatest of 
sins in God’s eyes is that a man should say God 
knows what he knows not.’ psn ey ‘ 

33. iii, 108, ‘Malik, son of) Ditiae, /said} ( 
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one day walked with his apostles, and they pissed 
hy the enrcass of a dog. The apostles said, low 
foul is the smell of this dog! But Jesus said, How 
white are its teeth !’ 

3t, iil, 134, ‘Christ passed by certain of the 
Jews, who spake evil to him; but he spake good 
to them in return. it was said to him, Verily 
these speak il unto thee, and dost thou speak 
good? He said, Each gives out of his store.’ 

35. ili. 141, ‘Jesus said, Take not the world for 
your lord, lest it take you for its slaves, Lay up 
your treasure with Him who will not waste it,’ 
ete. 

36. iii. 151, ‘Jesus said, Ye company of apostles, 
verily L have overthrown the world upon ber face 
for you; raise her not up after me, [ft is a mark 
of the foulness of this woyld that God is disobeyed 
therein, and that the future world cannot be at- 
tained save by abandonment ot this; pass then 
through this world, and linger not there; and 
know that the root of every sin is love of the 
world. Often does the pleasure of an honr bestow 
on him that enjoys it long pain.’ 

37. ili. 151, ‘ He said again, I have laid the world 
low for you, and ye are seated upon its back. Let 
not kings and women dispute with you the posses- 
sion of it. Dispute not the world with kings, for 
they will net otier you what you have abandoned 
and their world; but guard against women by 
fasting and prayer.’ 

38. ti. 151, ‘ He said again, The world seeks and 
is sought. If a man seeks the next world, this 
world seeks him till he obtain therein his full sus- 
tenanee; but if a man seeks this world, the next 
world seeks him till death comes and takes him 
hy the throat.’ 

39. i. 152, ‘Jesus said, The love of this world 
and of the next cannot avree in a believer's heart, 
even as fire and water cannot agree in a single 
vessel,’ 

40. Ui. 153, ‘ Fesus being asked, Why dost theu 
not take a house to shelter thee? said, The rags of 
these that were before us are good enough for us.’ 

4). ili. 153, ‘It is recorded that one day Jesus 
was sore troukled by the rain and thunder and 
lightning, and began to seek a shelter. His eye 
fell upon a tent hard by ; but when he came there, 
finding a woman inside, he turned away from it. 
Then he noticed a eave ina mountain; but when 
he came thither, there was a lon there. Laying 
his hand upon the lion, he said, My God, Thou 
hast given each thing a resting-place, but to me 
thou has given none! Then trod revealed to him, 
Thy resting-place is in the abode of my merey : 
that Linay wed thee on the day of judgment . 
and make thy bridal feast four thousand years, of 
whieh each ‘es is like a lifetime in this present 
workl; and that | may command a herald to pro- 
claim, Where are they that fast in this world? 
Come to the bridal feast of Jesus, who fasted in 
this world!’ 

42. i). 153, ‘Jesus said, Woe unto him who hath 
this world, seeing that he must che and leave it, 
and all that is in it! It deceives him, yet he 
trusts in it; he relies upon it, and it betrays him, 
Woe unto them that are deceived! When they 
shall he shown what they loathe, and shall be 
abandoned by what they love; and shall be over- 
taken by that wherewith they are threatened ! 
Woe unto him whose eare is the world, and whose 
work is sin; seeing that one day he shall be dis- 
graced by his sin.’ 

43. iii. 153, ‘Jesus said, Who is it that buikls 
upon the waves of the sea? Such is the world ; 
tnke it not for your resting. place.’ 

44. iii, 153, ‘Some said to Jesus, Teach us some 
dogtgine for which «god will love us. Jesus said, 


e+ 


A V/Hate the Avr, Gad God) will love you.’ 
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45. ill. 154, ‘Jesus said, Ye eompany of apostles, 
be satisfied with a humble portion in this world, 
so your taith be whole; even as the people of this 
world are satisfied with a humble portion in faith, 
so this world be seeured to them.’ 

46. lil. 154, ‘Jesus said, O thon that seekest this 
ee do charity, to abandon it were more ehari- 
table. 

47. ili. 159, ‘Jesus used to say, My condiment is 
hunger, my inner garment fear, and my outer gar- 
ment wool. I warm myself in winter in the sun; 
my candle is the moon; my mounts are my feet ; 
my food and dainties are the fruits of the earth; 
neither at eventide nor in the morning have I 
anght in my possession, yet no one on earth is 
richer than I.’ 

48. iii, 161, ‘The world was revealed unto Jesus 
in the form of an old woman with broken teeth, 
wich all sorts of ornaments upon her. He said to 
her, How many husbands hast thou had? She 
said, I cannot count them. He said, Hast thou 
survived them all, or did they all divorce thee ? 
She said, Nay, I have slain them all. Jesus said, 
Woe unto thy remaining husbands! Why do they 
not take warning by thy former husbands? Thou 
hast destroyed them one after another, and yet 
they are not on their guard against thee.’ 

The following two Sayings are quoted by Levinus 
Warnerus, in notes to his Certuria proverhiorum 
Persicorum, Lugd. Batav. 1644, p. 30 f. (see-Fab- 
riclus, Cod. apoer. NT, iii. p. 3941.) :— 

49. ‘Jesns, son of Mary (to whom be peaee), 
said, Whioso craves wealth is like a man who 
drinks sea-water; the more he drinks, the more 
he increases his thirst, and he eeases not to drink 
until he perishes.’ 

50. ‘Jesns, son of Mary, said to John, son of 
Zacharias, If any one in speaking of thee says the 
trnth, praise God; if he utters a lie, praise God 
still more, for thereby shall thy treasure be in- 
ereased in the list of thy works, and that without 
any labour of thine, that is, his good works are 
carried to thy list.’ 

Finally, we have the following Saying :— 

51. Aoran, Sur. 5 fin., ‘Remember, when the 
apostles said, O Jesus, Son of Mary, is thy Lord able 
to cause a table to descend unto us from heaven ? 
he answered, Tear God, if ye be true believers... 
They said, We desire to eat thereof, and that our 
hearts may rest at ease; and that we may know 
tliat thou hast told us the truth; and that we may 
be witnesses thereof. Jesns, the son of Mary, 
said, © God our Lord, eause a table to descend 
nnto us from heaven, that the day of its descent 
may beeome a festival-day unto us, unto the first 
of us, and unto the last of us; and a sign from 
thee ; and do thou provide food for us, for thou 
art the best provider. God said, Very I will 


cause it to descend unto you ; but whoever among 
you shall disbelieve hereafter, I will surely punish 
him with a punishment wherewith [ will not punish 
any other creature.’ 


LiTERATURE.—Much of the material relating to the Agrapha 
was collected by the older editors of Patristic texts. Especially 
the notes of Cotelier (Patres apostolici 2, Antwerp, 1698 ; Eccle- 
sie Greece monimaenta, Paris, 1677-86) have been quarries of 
erudition for later workers. In recent years important con- 
tributions have heen made by Anger (Synopsia Evangeliorinn, 
Leipzig, 1852); Hilgenfeld (VT extra Canonem Receptum 2, 
Leipzig, 1884); and Zahn (Gesch. d. nentest. Kanons, 1888-92), 
as well as by the writers who have discussed the fragments 
of the Gospel according to the Hebrews (notably Nicholson, 
Handmann, Zahn). Collections of Agrapha have been fre- 
quently made since those of Grabe (in his Spietleqium, Oxford, 
1698) and Fabricius (in his Cotlex opocr, NT, Hamburg, 1703). 
See, among others, R. Hofmann, Leben Jeste nach den Apokry- 
phen, 1851; Westcott, Introdirction to the Study of the Gospels, 
Appendix C, 1860, 81894; J. T. Dodd, Sayings Ascribed to Our 
Lard, Oxford, 1874; Schaff, Uistory of the Christian Church, 
val. i., 1882, pp. 162-7; Nestle, NT supplemention, Leipzig, 1896, 
pp. $9-92; Preuschen, Antilegomena, 1901, pp. 43-47, 138f. ; 


> 


J. de Q. Donehoe, z'puer'yphal and Legendary Life of Christ, 


1903. Resch brinys together a vast amount of material relat: 
ing to the whole snbject, and uses the Agrapha as a leading 
argument for his theory (faunded on that of B. Weiss) of 
the origin of the Synoptic Gospels. He holds to an oriyinal 
Gospel, called in ancient times ca Acysa, and composed in 
Hebrew by Matthew shortly after the deatb of Christ. This 
document is supposed to have been the main source of the 
three Synoptic Gospels (its matter constituting four-fifths 
of Mattbew, three-fourths of Luke, and two-thirds of Mark), 
to have been used by St. Paul and St. John, and to have 
been .known for many centuries to the writers of the Church. 
From it ore derived the Agrapha, and to varying translations 
of it are due not only the variations of the Synoptic Evangelists, 
but also many of the countless textual variants in the Gospels, 
especially those of the ‘Western Text,’ as preserved both in 
MSS and in Patristic quotations. A reconstruction of the 
“Logia' is attempted in Resch, Die Logia Jes nach dem 
griechischen und hebraischen Text wiederhergestellt, 1805; see 
also his *Aussercanonische Paralleliexte zu den Evangelien’ 
(TU x. 1-5), 1893-96. 

Resch’s contention that 75 Agrapha are probably genuine 
Sayings of Jesus would, if accepted, furnish some reason for 
supposing a single comnion source of such material. In fact, 
however, most of Resch’s Azraplia do not commend themsel\ es 
to other scholars as prohably genuine; and his solution of the 
Synoptic Prohlem has been generally rejected. See J. H. 
Ropes, ‘Hie Spruche Jesu die in den kanonischen Evangelien 
nicht Uberliefert sind: eine kritische Rearbeitung des von 
D, Alfred Resch gesanmelten Materials’ (TU xiv. 2), 1896. 
For criticism of Resch’s views, see also Julicher in TALZ. 1890, 
col, 321-330; Church Quarterly Review, Oct. 1890, pp. 1-21; 
Knowling, Witness of the Epistles, 3892; Rahlfs in TRLZ, 1893, 
col. 377 f.; C. C. Torrey in AJTA, Oct. 1899, pp. 698-703. 

Blomfield Jackson (7'wenty-five Aqrapha, annotated, London, 
8.P.C.K., 1900) offers sensible and interesting discussions, with 
some fresh illustrative material. More complete notices of 
literature in Resch, Agrapha, and Ropes, Spriiche Jest. 

On the Oxyrhynchns ‘Sayings of Our Lord,’ see the editio 
princeps, Grenfell and Hunt, AOLIA IHCOT, Sayings of Our 
Lord, London, 1897; Lock and Sanday, 7'to Lectures on the 
‘Sayings of Jesus,’ Oxford, 1897 (with full bibliography); 
Grenfell and Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, pt. i., 1898, pp. 
1-3. 

On the Sayings froin the Talmnd, see Laible, Jesus Chriatus 
tm Thalmud, 1891 [Eng. tr. by Streane, 1593]; and Literature 
given in Ropes, Sprache Jesr, yp. 115, 151. 

On the Savings of Jesus in Mohammedan writers, see J. A 
Fabricins, Codex apocr. NT, iii.. Hamburg, 1719, pp. 394-73 
Jeremiah Jones, Vewand Full Method of Settling the Canonical 
Authority of the NT, i., Oxford, 1798, pp. 451-71; R. lfofmann, 
Leben Jesu nach d. Apokryphen, 1851, pp. 327-9; ). S. Mar- 
golionth in Expository Times, vol. v. pp. 59, 107, 177 f., Nov., 
Dec. 1893, Jan. 1894; W. Lock in Expositor, 4th ser. vol. ix. 


pp. 97-99, 1894. J. HE. Ropes. 


PAPYRI.—The manner in which papyrus was 
used as writing-material in the ancient world, the 
dates of its adoption and abandonment, and the 
countries in which it was empleyed, have been 
deseribed in yol. iv. of this Dietionary (art. 
WultING). The objeet of the present article is 
to show what aetual writings on papyrus, bearing 
upon the study of the Bible, have come down to 
us, and what kind of information is to be derived 
from them. 

i. THE DISCOVERIES OF TPAPYRI.— The first 
papyrus rolls to be brought to light were the 

roduet of the excavations on the site of Hercn- 
fanedta in the middle of the [sth century. In 
1752 a small room was discovered, whicli proved to 
be a library; and on the shelves round its walls 
were found several hundreds of rolls, caleined to the 
semblanee of einders by the eruption of Vesuvius, 
whieh buried the town in A.D. 79. These, how- 
ever, when patiently unrolled and deciphered, were 
found to contain philosophieal treatises of the Epi- 
eurean school, and do not coneern us here. All 
other papyri that have hitherto come to light are 
derived from Egypt, where alone the conditions of 
soil and climate are sueh as to admit of the pre- 
servation of so perishable a material. The date 
of the first discovery of papyri in Egypt is 1773, 
when a eollection of rolls was discovered hy 
fellaheen, probably in the Faynm; but, since no 
purehaser was immediately fortheoming, all were 
destroyed but one, now in the Mnseum at Naples, 
eontaining a list of labonrers in the reign of Com- 
modus. For a century aftcr this date discoveries 


were merely sporadic, though some important 
literary papyri were among: the fruits of them. 


——— 
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The first find upon a large scale was made in 1877, 
on the site of the city of Arsinoé, in the Faynin, 
from whieh several thousand papyri (nearly all 


fragmentary) were derived, most of which are now | 
With this event the modern period of 


at Vienna, 
pupyrus discovery begins, and the quarter of a 
century that has elapsed since that date has wit- 
nessedd an ever-inereasing tlood of papyri, partly 
due to the systematie searches of European ex- 
plorers, nnd partly to the irregular zenl of the 
natives. The principal localities from whieh papyri 
have heen drawn are the Faynin, a detached pro- 
viace lying to the west of the Nile in Central 
Feypt, and the neighbourhoods of the towns of 
Oxyrhynehus, Hermopolis, Heraeleopolis, and 
Thebes. They ave found in the rubbish-heaps 
of buried towns or villages, in the eartunnage of 
mummy-eases of the Ptolemic period (in which 
layers of paberus. covercd with plaster, took the 


place of wood), and in cemeteries ; one remarkable | 


discovery (by Messrs. Grenfell and Ilnnt, on the 
site of the anvient Tebtunis) being that of a ceme- 
tery of crovodiles, in which the aniinals were found 
wrapped in rolls of papyrus, while other rolls had 
been stuffed inside them. ‘There are now tens, 
or even hundreds, of thousands of papyri (the 
majority, no deubt, being mere fragments) in the 
ee of the museums and learned socicties of 
“urope, many of which have not yet been un- 
roiled or deciphered. Some of these are literary 


works, relies of the books which onee circulated | 


among the educated classes, native or foreign, of 


Egypt; bnt the vast majority consists of non- | 


literary documents, including official and = com- 
mereial papers of all descriptions (vensus - rolls, 
tax-registers, receipts, petitions, sales, leases, 
loans, ete.), as well as private letters and accounts, 
It is from these that some of the most instructive 
materials for our present purpose are obtained, 

li, MGVETIAN PAPYRI.—TVhe papyri of whivh we 
have chicily to speak are Greek, helonging to the 


period after the conquest of Egypt by Alexander | 
publication of fresh discoveries. 


and the establishment of the Ptolemaic dynasty. 
Jiut in addition to these sume mention nist be 


made of papyriin the ancient Egyptian language, | 


which precede the trreek period or coimcide with the 
earlier part of it; and in the later Egyptian lan. 


guage, commonly known as Coptic, which coincide | 


with the latter part of the Greek period and con- 
tinue atter the practical disappearance of Greek. 
Ancient Egyptian papyri have only an indirect 
bearing upon the study of the Bible. Concurrently 
with the monuments of stone, they give us records 
of the history of Egypt, with whivh that of the 
Hebrews is in contact in so many places ; while 
many of them contain copies of the Book of the 
Dead, the principal doenment of the Egyptian 
religion, with which the Israelites may possibly 
have became acquainted to some extent through 
their intercourse with their neighbours. These 
are written in Aeereglyphics, the earliest forme of 
writing practised in Feyvpt. ‘Fwo other forms 
were successively developed from ite-the deeratic 
and the @ovctie. Wieratie papyri are relatively 
scarce, and contain nothing te our purpose; de- 
Inotic are very dithendt to tanshite, and are mostly 
of the nature of business documents or stories. 
One document of the Jatter class, written about 
the end of the Ist cent., has been held to show 
certann resemblances to the narrative of the 
Nativity of our Lord; but the resemblance is, in 
truth, very slight and nnessential Caillith, Stories 
of th: High Priests of Meinphes, You, pp. 43, 44). 
On the whole, therefore, the hater Mayptian papyri 
contain little that concerns the biblical stndent as 
such, 
ii. HEBREW Papyrt.—If papyrus was nsed in 
Palestine at all as Writing) auyterial jscoy ant. 
EXTRA VOL.—23 OIGhiZed wv 
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Writina, Le. § 11.), no specimens of it conld he 
expected to survive in Giat country ; and even in 
Alexandria, where the colony of learned Jews no 
dunbt possessed copies af the Hebrew Scriptures 
on papyrus, the soil is too damp to admit of their 
preservation, Consequently it is net smiprising 
that, up toa very recent date, no Hebrew papyrus 
was known toexist. The first publication (contain. 
ing fragments of prayers and business documents, 
from papyri in the Berlin Museum) was made by 
Steinschneider in 1879; Init these are not earlier 
than the 7th century. Portions of a liturgical 
papyrus-codex, assigned to the {th cent., are in 
the Cambridge University Library, and there are 
a few fragments at Oxford and Vienna. Far 
earlier and more valuable than these is a fragment 
acquired in 1002 hy Mr. W. LL. Nash, and by him 
presented to the Cambridge Vniversity Library. 
It is assigned on paheouraphical grounds to the 
2nd cent. after Christ, thongh the materials for 
eomparison (consisting mainly of inscriptions) are 
very seanty. It contains the Ten) Command- 
ments and the commencement of the Sheree’ 
(Dt 6), in a text diflering markedly from the 
Massoretic. The Decalogue is in a form nearer to 
¢ 5°21 than to Ex 27, The Sixth and Seventh 
Commandments are transposed, as in Cod. B and 
in Lk IS.) Phe Shkeme’ imnnedintely tollows the 
Deealogue, but has the introdnetory words, ‘ These 
are the statutes and the judgements which Moses 
commanded the children of Israel, when they 
came out of the land of Exypt, which appear 
in the LAX (and OL). Su far as it goes, there- 
fore, this interesting fragment tends to support 
the theory that the LXN not infrequently repre- 
sents a yvennine pre- Masseretie Hebrew text. 
(S. A. Cook, PNB xxv. 34, 1903). 

iv. GREEK PAPYRI.—Up to the present time, 
out of all the great mass of Greek papyri which 
have been brought to light, not many have any 
direct bearing on the Dible text or history. Never- 
theless, all Jists speedily become antiquated by the 
Vhe following 
list is helievedl to be complete up to June 1003 :-- 

A. Biblical texts *— 

1. Gn 2, in versions of LNX and Aquila. 
4theent. Amherst Pap. 3¢ (ev teifull and 
Hunt, Amherst Papyrt, yt. i). 

2. Gu 1475 probably a quotation in a theo- 
logival treatise, since the text on the 
aerso, in the same hand, is not biblieal. 
srd céng. Brit. Mus, Pap. 272. 

3. Ex 19!°* 5 © De S284) Geh cent. 
herst Papp. HOU, 192 (op. eit, pt. ib). 

3a. 2SIS- 16). 4theent. Strassburg Pap. vil, 
alredie, f. Papyrusforschang, i. 227. 

4. JGl 12 = 2 Yeh cent. Amliurstelap. 4 


Ani- 


(éh, pot. 2.). 
§ soe, Sthordiheent. Amherst Pap. 3. 
6, :PE W Cij7-iS (1)? Sb eye iH) 


7th cent. Brit. Mus. Pap. 87 (Tischen- 
dorf, Won. Sac. Zned., Nov. Coll. 1. 217), 

7. Ps il (2) 149115)4.) Late 3rd eent. rit. 
Mus. Pap. 250 (henyon, Ltersiseles of 
Biblical MSS,, pl. 1 

§. Ps 30 (40) 4 (40)8 Berlin Mirseum 
(Blass, Zurtselir. fo ay. Sprache, (ssis. 

9. 1's 107 (10S) 108 (Legh LESg. ig) us 
Iw 17-3 185 EBs £86 (1375 2-64 137 
(138) 2323S (USO) SFE EB bg) eG Was Ege 
(491)24) with several additional sinall 
fragments. Tth cent. or later, Nithers 
Papp. 6, 200 (Grenfell and Ilunt, op. ett 
pts. 1. and ii.) 

"In addition to Che payyvri here enumerated, there are 


several Tiblical fragments in the Riiner collection at Vienna 
and the Hikdiothcqne Nationale at Paris, as lo which no pre nse 


‘ datas add “Poy ML. Eth. 
1 ea eLreThaG) 


Vit 
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10, Ca 1&9, Gth or Sth cent. Bodl. MS, Gr. 

Bibl. g. 1 (P) (Grenfell, Greek Papyri, 

MS WE 

11. Es 3s8*°1518. 3rd cent. Rainer Pap. 8024 
(Fuhrer durch die Ausstellung, 1894, No. 
536). 

12. Ezk 5°-6°, with Hexaplaric symbols. 3rd 


cent. Bodl. MS. Gr. Bibl. d. 4 (1) 


(Grenfell, Greek Papyri, i. 5). 

13 Zee 4-Mal 4. 7th cent. (9%) Heidelhere 
University Library (Specimen faces. in 
Times, Sept. 7, 1892; to be edited by 
Deissmann). 

14. Mt Yr? 2-20 3rd cent. Pennsylvania 
Univ. Library (Grenfell and ~ Hunt, 
Oxyrhynehus Papyri, i. 2). 

15, Lk 1** 5°58 5°64, 4th cent. Paris, 
Bibl. Nat. (Scheil, Mém. de la Miss. 
arch. francaise au Caire, ix.). 

16. Lk 7° 10%. 6th cent. Rainer Pap. 
8021 (Fuhrer, No. 539). 

Vy. Fn 198-3). 83-41 Qyil-17. 19-25 Bed cent. Brit. 
Mus, Pap. 782 (Grenfell and Hunt, Qwy. 
Pap. ii. 208), 

18. Ko J 4th cent. Harvard University 
Library (25. ii. 209). 

19.1 Co P7-% G13-18 73. 4.10-14 5th cent. 
I'spensky Collection at Kiew, 

20. 1 Co 175-7 96-8 38-10-20) 5th «cent. St. 
Catherine’s, Sinai (Harris, Biblical Fray- 
ments from Wt. Sinai, No. 14). 


21.2 Th 12% 4th or 5th cent. Berlin | 


Museum P, 5013. 

22. He 1%. 3rd or 4th cent. Amherst Pap. 

34 (Grenfell and Hunt, Amherst Papyri, 
it. 1.). 
1. ae ae writings— 

23. Fragment from narrative of St. Peter's 
denial, consisting of parts of seven lines. 
3rd cent. (?) Rainer Pap. (Bickell, Mitth. 
Evzh. Rainer, i. 52). 

24. Logia Jesu; one leaf, containing seven 
sayings of our Lord, with remains of an 
eighth. The lirst (iniperfect) avzrees, so 
far as it goes, with Lk 6"; part of the 
sixth is nearly identical with Lk 4%; the 
seventh is an expansion of Mt 54; the 
rest are new. Found at Oxyrhynchus. 
3rd cent. Bodl. MS. Gr. th. e. 7 (P) 
(Grenfelland Wunt, Sayings of our Lord). 

25. The Ascension of Esaiah, ch. 2. § 4-4. 84; 
the only extant MS of any part of the 
work in the original Greek. 5th or 6th 
cent. Amherst Pap. 1 (Grenfell and 
Hunt, Amherst Papyri, pt. i.) 

C. Theological works— 

26. Philo, ris 6 rav Ceiwv «Anpovduos and wepi 
yevéoews “ABEX, 3rd cent. Formerly at 
Gizeh, now in the Louvre (Scheil, J/ém. 
de la Miss, areh. francaise au Caire, 
tom, 1X.). 

27. Mermas, Pastor, Sim. ii. 7-10, iv. 2-5. 3rd 
cent. Berl. Mus. Pap. 5513 (Diels and 
IFarnack, Sitzungsb. d. Berl. Akad. 
1891). 

28. Hermas, Pastor, Vis. i. 2-3, 12-13: Mand. 
xi. 13 Sam. ix, 2, 12, 17, 30: the last 
fragment contains a portion of the text 
hitherto known only in translations. 6th 
cent. Amherst Pap. 190 (Grenfell and 
Hunt). 

29, Tract on propheey, including quotation 
from Hermas, Mand. xi. 9. Hainack 
suggests that it may be part of the work 
of Melito wepi rpopnrelas. 3rd-4th cent. 
Oxyrhynchus Pap. 5 (Grenfell and Hunt). 

39, Fragment on the higher and lower son] ; 
according to Iarnack, from a Gnostic 
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work of the Valentinian school. 3rd- 
4th cent. Oxyrhynchus Pap. 4 (¢.). 

31. Theological fragment of uncertain char 
acter. 3rd cent, Oxy. Pap. 210 (7b.). 

32. Early Christian hymn, in irregnlar metre, 
4th cent. Amherst Pap. 2 (Grenfell and 
Hunt). 

327. Admonitions, perhaps logia, very frag- 
mentary. 4th cent. Strassburg Pap. 
WIT, Archiv. f. Papyrusforschung, in. 
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33. Basil, Epp. v. 77 E, vi. 79 B, cexciii. 
432-B, cl. 299°C, i. 72 A. Sth cent, (2) 
Berlin Museum (Philoloqgus, 1884). 

34. Gregory of Nyssa, Life uf Moses; extracts. 
dth cent. Berlin Mnseum (Blass, Zeit- 
sehr. f. ag. Sprache, 1880), 

35. Cyril of Alexandria, de Adoratione, p. 
242 E-250 D, 286 B. 6th or 7th cent. 
In private hands (Bernard, Royal Irish 
Acad. xxix. pt. 18). 

36. Prayer to onr Lord for deliverance from 
sickness and evil spirits, includiny ele- 
ments of a creed; regarded by its first 
editor as drawn from the Gospel of the 
Egyptians, but withont adequate grounds. 
4th-5th cent. Gizeh Pap. 10263 (Jacoby, 
Ein neues Evangelicnfragmcut, Strass- 
burg, 1900). 

37. Fragments of lives of SS. Abraham and 
Theodora. Louvre Papp. 1704~8 bes 
(Wessely, IViener Studien, 1889). 

38-44. Unidentified fragments of theological 
works. 5th-7th cent. Amherst Papp. 
194-199, 20] (Grenfell and Hunt). 

45-48. Ditto. 6th-7th cent. Brit. Mus. Papp. 
exili, 12a-c, 13 (Kenyon, Cutal. of Greek 
Papyri, vol. i.), 

49-51. Ditto. 6th-7th cent. Brit. Mus. Papp. 
455, 462, 464 (2d. vol. ii.). 

52. Ditto. 6th cent. (?) Brit. Mus. Pap. 873 
(Catal, of Additions to Dept. of MLSS in 
British Museum, 1894-99). 

53. Hynin or incantation in Christian terms. 
7th cent. (2) Brit. Mus. Pap. 1029 verso 
(unpubl. ). 

54. Prayer. 7th cent. Brit. Mus. Pap. 1176 
{nnpnbl. ). 

55. Unidentitied theological fragment. Berlin 
Museum. (Blass, Zeitschr. f. ag. Sprache, 
1881). 

56. Liturgical fragments, apparently choir 
slips. Tth-Sth cent. Amherst Pap. 9 
(Grenfell and Hunt). 

57. Fragments of a Hebrew -Greek Onoma- 
sticon Saerum. leidelberg University 
Library (Deissmann, Eneyel, Biblice, iit. 
3560), 


D. Doenments illustrative of Church history— 


58-60. Reports of appeals by Jews heard by 
the Roman emperors (Claudius and 
Trajan). Berl. Pap. TNS (Gr. Urk. 
511), Paris Pap. 68+ Brit. Mus. Pap. 1, 
serl. Pap. S111] (Gr. Urk. 341). See 
Wilcken, Hermes, xxx. 485 ff; Bauer, 
Archiv fir Papyrusforsehung, i. 29, who 
compares these documents to the early 
Christian Acta martyrum. 

61, 62. Lihelli, or certificates of conformity to 
the State religion, issued by magistrates 
during the Decian persecution, A.D. 250, 
Berl. Pap. 7297 (Gr. Urk. 287) and Rainer 
Pap. (hrebs, Sitzungsh. d. k. Akad. zu 
Berlin, 1803, No. 48; Wessely, Ancciger 
dik. k. Akad. in Wien, 3rd Jan. 1894). 

§3. Letter from a Church dignitary in Rome 
to a Christian community in the Fayum, 
containing references tu Maximus (bishop 
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of Alexandria, A.D. 264-282) and his sue- 

eessor Theonas, Amherst Pap. 3¢ (Gren- 

fell and Hunt, AmAerst Papyrt, pt. i; 

Harnack, Sitsungsd, d. Berl. Akad., Nov. 

1, 1900). |. 

Letter from the presbyter Psenosiris to 
the presbyter Apollo with regard to a 
womn sent to the Grent Oasis hy the 
wefect of Exypt (perhaps a Christian 
eartalteal during the perseention of Dio- 
cletian). Brit. Mus. Pap. 713 (Grenfell 
and Hunt, Greek Papyri, ep. 115; 
Deissmann, Zhe Epistle of Psenosirts), 

Inventory of furniture of n Christian church 
in the village of Tbion (in the Fayum). 
5th-6th eent. Bodl. MS. tir. th. d. 2 (PB) 
(trrenfell and Hunt, op. eit. p. 160). 

Festal letter from a Patriarch of Alex- 
andria to his clergy. Probably A.b, 577. 
Brit. Mus. Pap. 720 (24. p. 163). 

KReseript from the emperors ‘Theodosins I. 
and Valentinian 1m. to Apion, bishop of 
Syene and Elephantine, in reply to his 
petition for protection. Reference is 
made to ei auanee on the istand of Philie. 
A.D. 425-450. Leyden Pap. Z (Wilcken, 
alrchiv fur Papyrusforschung, 1. 396 tE). 

Christian arate including the Lord’s 
Vrayer. 6th cent. Papyrus found at 
Heracleopolis in 1899, but sinee burnt 
(t6. p. 429 il., where references are given 
to other amulets). 

v. VALUE OF THE Paryet—The direct value to 
b.blical science of the papyri above enumerated 
can be briefly estimated. Phe earlier biblical 
fraements (those of the 4th cent. or earlier) are 
too few and too small to be of much 
importance; but so far as they go their evidence 
in the NT supports the now dominant textual 
theory nepneidtel with the names of Westcott and 
Hort. They range themselves with the Codices 
SB and their allies, thus supporting not merely the 
type of text which WI] have shown to be earlier 
than the Textns Reeeptus, but that particnlar form 
of it (WIT’s ‘ Neutral’) which there is good reason 
to associate with Egypt. In the OT nearly all the 
papyrus fragments yet discovered are later than 
the great vellum uneials, and throw no new light 
on the textual problems of the LXNX; but No. 12 
is noticeable as containing a Hexaplarie text, with 
the earliest extant specimens of the symbols used 
hy Origen. Ontside the range of the eanonical 
hooks, the Vienna fragment (No. 23) is too small 
to admit of any secure deductions ; but the ‘Login’ 
papyrus is exceptionally interesting, though there 
is ne evidence to establish either.the immediate 
source of its contents or the amount of authenticity 
whieh can be allowed to them. The ‘ Ascension of 
Isaiah’ MS is also of considerable valne as the 
only extant witness to the Greek text of the work ; 
and the same may he said, toa less degree, of the 
llermas frazments (No. 28S). The other theological 
papyri do not amount to very much, 

Wie vreater part, however, of the value of the 
papyri lies in another direction, and arises from 
the light which they throw on the cireumstances 
under which the LAX and the NT were written 
and cireulated in the earlier ages. Occasionally 
they provide us with direct evidences of early 
Christianity, as in the case of Nos. 61-63 in the 
foregoing list; but the indirect evidence is preater, 
both in bulk and in importance. In the Greek 
papyri of the Ptolemaic period we have a mass of 
doecnments, literary and non-literary, written in 
the very country in which the UNX was produced 
and at the very same time, and showing us both 


64. 


68. 


how bouks were written at that time and what 


manner of (sreek was spoken by the / forciyn Tesi- 


PAPI! 
dents in Egypt. Similarly, in the papyri of the 
early Homan period, from the Ist to the 4th cent., 
we have examples of books, letters, and business 
documents contemporary with the writers of the 


ONT books, and illustrating the methods of book 


textual | 


production and book eivenlstion before the adop- 
tion of vellum and the date of the great velluin 
uncials which are the foundation of our teatunal 
knowledge. The results can be indicated only 
in outline within the limits of this article. 

(a) Linguistic.—-Previous to the great dixeoveries 
of papyri, it was usual to treat biblical Greek as 
a thing apart, due te a commnation of Tlehrew 
inthnences with the common Creek dialect, which 
operated only in Helenistie (Jewish Greek) vireles, 
There is, no donbt, a considerable amount of 
truth in this view. Hebrew idioms naturally in- 
Nueneed the translators of the LAX, and acquaint- 
ance with the LAX naturally aflected the style of 


ithe writers of the NT; but it isa view which re- 


quires modification, The papyri show us the dia- 
lect of Greek Egypt in many forms,—the language 
of the Government official, of the edueatcd private 
person, of the dwellers in the temples, of the 
peasantry in the villages; and in many of them, 
which cannot he suspected of being subject to 
Jewish intluences, we tind words and phrases 
previonsly known only in the UXX or the NT. 
Thus the ‘instrumental’ use of the preposition é» 
by St. Paul in | Co 4°! (ép paséy XOw mpds buds) has 
habitually been regarded as a Hlebraism ; yet an 
exact parallel to it occurs in a group of petitions 
from na village in the Fayum (Tebtunis Papp. 16)* 
415 457 4625 471 12 48'9 Mappeious oby GANows weioce ev 
payaipats wapaywoudvou, éweNfwy Avxos abv GAs év 
bras, «.7.r.). Another papyrus from the same 
neighbourhood (5%) contains the expression ém- 
Salwy ouwéxwoev, in the sense She teracd to* and 
blocked up’ (a canal), which may be compared 
with the obscure use of the same participle in Mk 
147? cai émiSaNav éxtaev. Prof. A. Deissmann, who, 
if not the first to notice this topic of interest in the 
Japyri, was the tirst to develop it at length, has 
given the following list of words vecurring in the 
LX or NT, the use of which is elucidated or con- 
firmed by the papyri :— 

dyyap:uw, dde\pes (of meinbers of religions com- 
munities), ddor\os, aGérnots, axaTdyrworos, aueravdnros, 
dvadpd\artos, avTiAnumrwp, avriinuyis, amwéxw, Apretas, 
apxyiswparopuras, agmwasouat, dpects (Uddrwy), yp ev 
agdéce (but here D.'sexplanation cannot be aceepted, 
the phrase meaning Iand not held directly of the 
king), Baordfw, Besaiwos, yévnua, yoyycw, ypauua- 
res, ypapw (yéypamrat), diddoxos, diaxotw, didpve, 
Soximeos, Ear (= &v), ef uyy, EXawy, els (= dat. commodt), 
evragnacris, Evrevsis, EvuTiov, EpyoowwaT ys, Epwrav (—Te- 
quest), €oOnots, edidaros, OeueNov, Kabapds amd, xard- 
Aptua, Kuptaxds, NecToupyia, Mixuaw, MY (= west, which 
is normal in the papyri), \oyeia, wera xai (or adv xai), 
pixpds (=iunior), ved@uros, vovos (=nome, the terri- 
torial division of Egypt), dvoxza (in such phrases ag 
€vrevits els 7d TOD Bagiiéws Evouc), apery, dywuor, 
wapadesos, Mapemidnuos, Waperis, maaTopopioy, we pide- 
fiov, wepioraais, wearenvecda (but D.’s interpretation 


| of Gonpos w= awepreuynros is untenzble), awd wéprar, 


TAXUS (WeNilive mHXLv), Tors KGS, Wpayua EXew, Wpux- 
Twp, mpegsirepos (designating an official), mpddecrs 
(&prwv), mpopirys, Wupparns, Tiropétpiov, oKxevodr Aas, 
opapaydivos, covddp:ov, ciyyevrjs (as court-title), orn- 
Bo'\ov, suvéxw, sppayisw, opupis, guua (= slave), 
rhpnats, vids Geod (used as title of Auznstus), t7o- 
teyor ( =ass), Vromddiov, Pios (as court-title), yepayua, 
xeipsypapoy, ywpifouat. 

In atklition to the Heht thus thrown on the 


* jvidarov might also be taken to mean * heaping up (carth)'; 
hut the construction without an objeet would be strange. and 
the expression somewhit. laelos.cal, Bille conZmre BOC 


woul gi VTE DES Ais | 
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vocabulary of the Greek Bible, the papyri furnish | 


evidence with regard to the orthography and the 
eranunatical forms in use in Ptolemaic and Roman 
Egypt; bus on these topies it is impossible to say 
much nutil the work of classifying the materials 
provided by the papyri has proceeded further than 
is at present the case. A beginning of the ap- 
plication of the material to biblical study has 
been made by A. Thumnh (Die sprachgeschichtliche 
Stellung des biblischen Gricehiseh). 

(b) Histerical.—On the historical] side, the papyri 
provide a mass of information with regard to the 
usages, official and private, of Egypt under Ptole- 
mae and Roman rule, which from time to time 
throws light on the biblical narrative. We have 
letters with which to compare those which St. Paul 
wrote to his fellow-Christians ; some of thetn re- 
calling, by the number of salutations with whieh 
they conelnde, the terminations of the Epistles to 
the Romans or Colossians (e.g. Brit. Mus. Vap. 
404); others, in which a large autograph signature 
closes a letter written hy a seribe, iflustrating St. 
Paul's expressions in Gal 64 (c.g. Brit. Mus. Papp. 
311, 413). We have official, legal, and business 
formule in large nuubers, including, for example, 
reports from one magistrate to another, sinilar to 
that sent by Claudius Lysias to Felix (Ac 23°°", 
where it may be observed that the doubtfal word 
of salutation, gppwoo, in v., which is omitted by 
the best MSS, is decisively condemned by Egy}tian 
usage, Which admitted the use of this phrase only 
in letters addressed to an inferior), We have 
records of trials before magistrates, ineluding 
brief suinmaries of the speeches of counsel, which 
recall the report of the speech of Tertnilus in 
Ac 24, The double name of St. Paul (Zasdos 6 
kai llaiAos) ceases to be remarkable or to eause any 
difliculty, when we find in the Egyptian census- 
lists scores of sueh double naines, showing that it 


(oe ee 


wits customary for the natives of Oriental pro- | 


Vinces to assume a Greek or Roman name in 
addition to that which they had among their own 
people (c.g. "Hpwins 6 kat Herevedpijs, Ioidwpos 6 Kat 
liavas, x.7.¥.). The same censns-records throw an 
interesting light on the census of Quirinius recorded 
in Lk 2. They prove that a eensus was held every 
14 years in Egypt under Roman role, at least as far 
back as A.D. 20; while at the same time all the ex- 
tant indieations tend to show that this system did 
not exist under the Ptolemies. It is natural, there- 
fore, to reward these facts as having some bearing 
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on the statement in Luke; but the only attempt to | 


work ont the problem in detail is that of Prof. W. 
M. Rumsay (Was Christ born at Bethlchem ? 1898, 
p. E81 th). A.p, 5-6 (the Egyptian year beginning 
on Ang. 29), the date of the unquestioned governor- 
ship of Quirinius, is one of the census-years: B.C, 
10-9, the natural date for the immediately pre- 
ceeding census, is too early for the Nativity; lut 
Ramsay argues that the specia] cirenmstances of 
Judea under IMerod’s rule would aeconnt tor the 
census having heen held a few years later in that 
province— probably in B.c. 6. Complete evidence 
on the subject is not yet forthcoming; but the 
instance is suggestive of the way in which the 
pupyri may elucidate the chronology of the NT.~ 
(«) Textuc?, —Yet another branch of bibheal study 
which is illustrated by the papyri is that of the 
history of the text. They furnish us with number- 
less examples of Greek writing of the period in 
which the LXX and NT were produeed, and enable 
us to realize the conditions under whieh books cir- 
enlated in the carly agés of the Christian Chureh ; 


and thereby they suggest a natural explanation ot | 


the genesis, at a very early date, of the divergent 


“They may also assist Patristic chronology; ¢.qg. Justin's 
Apology is fixed to a point shortly after a.p. 150 hy the men- 
tion of the prefect Munatins Felix in Brits Mus, Pap. ufs. 
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types of text which we lind already established hy 
| the time that our most ancient veilun codices were 
written. This topic has, however, been already 
dealt with (see art. WRITING in vol. iv. pp. Ldl, 
952), and need not be reconsidered here. 

vi. Coptic PApyri.*—fhe importance of the 
Coptic versions of the Bible for the purposes of 
textual criticism is well known (see vol. i. p. G72) ; 
but, as in the case of Greek MSS, the majority of 
the Coptic biblical MSS are on vellum. Only one 
3ohairie papyrus (a number of small fragments of 
a Psalter of the 10th cent., divided between the 
british Museum and the Rylands Library) is in 
existence ; all the rest are in the Sahidie or Middle 
Egyptian dialects. With one or two notable ex- 
ceptions, to be nained below, the biblical papyri 
hitkerto discovered are small and unimportant 
fragments. On the other hand, Coptie papyrt 
have proved unexpectedly valnable in respect of 
apocryphal writings (some orthodox and others 
heretieal) which were luitherto unknown, or known 
only by name and in a few quotations; while they 
also include a ecoasiderable number of Patristic 
texts and a very large quantity of documents bear- 
ing upon monastic and ecclesiastical life in Upper 
Exypt. Catalogues of these papyri are, llowever, 
still almost wholly wanting, so that no complete 
lists can be given: the following are the most 
notable individual MSS of which the existence has 
yet heen notified : 

I. Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 5000; a large and com- 
plete codex, containing the entire Psalter in the 
Sahidic dialect. Prob. 7th cent. Fdited by E, 
A. W. Budee (The earliest known Coptic Psulter, 
London, E898). Its text agrees markedly with 


that of the largest Greek papyrns D’salter (No. 6, 


above). 

2, Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 5984; part of a very large 
eodex, containing considerable portions of the 
Sapiential books (Prov., Eccles., Song, Wisdom, 
Sirnach), with one small fragment of Job, in 
Sahidic. Portions of the Suny, Wisdom. and 
Sirach are wholly new, and in the other books 
the text sometimes differs from that published, 
Prob. 7th cent. Described in the forthcoming 
cataloune of Coptie MSS in the British Museum, 
by. Sir. Wo EvCrum. 


| "3. Sixteen leayes (apparently out of an original 


$2) of a papyrus book at Cairo, containing a nar- 

ative of the Resurrection and conversations be- 
tween our Lord and the disciples. [t appears to 
purport to be a document issued by the Apostles 
tothe Church in general, for its information. It 
is orthodox in teaching, and directed against 
the early Gnostics, Cerinthus (MLS Kopivfos) and 
Simon being mentioned by name. The MS may 
be assigned to the 4th or 5th cent., the work itself 
to the first half of the 2nd cent. Described by 
C. Schmidt (Stézungsh. d. Berl. Aked, 1895, p. 
705 f1.), but not yet published. 

4. Papyrns at Meidelberg, containing the deta 
Panli in Sahidie, and showing chat (1) the Acts of 
Panl and Theela, (2) the apocryphal correspondence 
between Panl and the Corinthians, (3) the Jfar- 
tyraam Pauli, all hitherto generally recarded as 

independent works (bnt cf. opinions quoted hy 
| Harnack, Altchrist. Litteratur, 1. 128 ir.), are 
really parts of this early and popular romance, 
which for a time circulated with the canonical 
books. Prob. 7th cent. Deseribed hy C. Schmidt 
(Neue Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, vii. 217 il., 1897), 
but not yet published, 

5. Twenty-two leaves of a book, partly at Berlin 
and partly at Paris, in Aklimimnic dialeet, con- 
taining (@) an anonymous vision of Heaven and 
Well, imperfect at the beginning and perhaps at 


* For inforimation with regard to this section the present 


» wziter is much indebted to Mr. W. E. Cruns 
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the end ; (4) prophecies of the history of the world ing letters and other docnments which illustrate 


and the coming of Antichrist and Messiah, entitled 
‘Apocalypse of Elias." A Sahidie papyrus at Paris 
contains six leaves of the Iutter work, coinciding 
with and supplementing the Akhmimic AIS, to- 
gether with one leaf of the Apocalypse of Zeph- 
aninh. The Akh. MS is assizned to the 4th th 
eent., the Sali. to the Sth (the published faesimiles 
would perhaps rather sngvest the 4th eent. for the 
former and the end of the 3th for the latter). Pub- 
lished hy Steindortl (Zerte «. Unders,, N. By ii. 8c, 
TS), 

6. Papyrus at Strassburg, eontaining two muti- 
lated leaves of an apocryphal trospel in Sahidie, 
whieh, however, there is no reason to identify 
(with the editor) with the Gospel according to 
the Egyptians. The narrative appears to relate 
to the period between the Resurrection and the 
Ascension. The papyrus is of the 5th-6th cent., 
but there seeins no reason to place the composition 
of the Gospel carlier than the 3rd cent. Published 
by A. Jacohy (Lin neues Evangeltenfragment, 
Strassburg, 1900). 

3. Papyrus at Turin, containing the Gesta Pilati 
or Grospel of Nicodemus in Sahidic, of which Greek 
and Latin texts are already extant. Published by 
F. Rossi (2 Papiri Copti del Muséo Egizio di Torino, 
ISS7)}. : 

8. Papyrus at Berlin, containing (@) the Fran- 
geliam Morice (also called the Apokryphon dolen- 
nis), (4) Nodla "tys00 Xpusrot, (c) Wpasis Werpov, in 
Sahidic. Prob, Sth cent. Vhe Lveageliene Maric 
is quoted (without title) by Tremens (i. 29) as a 
tinostic work, and is conseqnently carlier than 
ceive, ISS, This diseovery is especially interesting 
as enabling us to test the accuracy with which 
lrenaus represents jis opponents’ views.  De- 
seribed by ©. Sclumidt (Si¢zengsb. do Berl, Nia, 
IS06, p. SBO4T) ; the pases Hérpou has recently heen 
mubbished by hin (Verde wu. Unders., N. ix. 1, 1902), 
rut the other treatises have not yet appeared. 

% Bruce trnostic Papyrns, at Oxford, contain- 
ine (e¢) the two ‘hooks of Jeu,’ a work akin to the 
Pistis Sophie, hut earlier in date, belonging prob- 
ably to the first half of the 3rd eent. ; (4) an un- 
named work, somewhat earlier still, being assizned 
by Schmidt to the end of the 2nd cent. Both are 
in Sahidie dialect. According to Seliamidt, the tirst 
belones to the Severian type of Gnosticism ; the 
seeond to the kindred, bunt not identienl, Sethite- 
Archontican type. Edited by C. Schmidt (7U, 
Sel. villi. 1S92). 

19. Papyrus at St. Petersburg, containing frag- 
ments of apocryphal Aets of the Apostles, viz. the 
Acts of Partholomew, Philip, and Andrew and 
Matthew, in Akhmimic. Edited by O. von Lemm 
(Ball. de VAcad, ditp, des Sciences de St. Peters- 
bury, nouy, sér. 1, No. 4, 1890), 

Hi. Papyrus at Leyden, containing (a) a mavical 
prayer and exorcisin attrilmted to St. Gregory ; 
(6) the correspondence of Clirist and Abear, in 
Sahidie. Edited by Pleyte and Boeser (Weauscertts 
Coptes du Musée @ Antiguités a Leide, 1897, p. 
441 12). 

12. Brit. Mus. MS, Or, 5001, a laree and eom- 
ete codex of 174 leaves, contuining ten Patristte 
lomilies, in Sahidie. Deseribed in Crus cata- 
logue of Coptic MSS in the British Museum, 

ld. Brit. Mus. Pap. 36, containing the Canons 
of Athanasius, in Sahidie, Deseribed by Crnn, 
op. cré., and to be edited by hint shortly in the 
publications of the Text and Translation Society. 

14. Papyrus at Turin, containing the Life of 
Athanasius and records of the Couneil of Niewa, 
Edited hy BL Russi (¢ Papari Coplt, 1SS4). 


15. Levends of suits, homilies, ete., in papyri, | 


| 


ecclesiastical lite in Egypt, tall outside the scope 
of this article. 
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tudes Grecques (intermittently from 01); Archiv fur Papy- 
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publications of papyri (Fzypt Exploration Fund, ritish 
Museum, Berlin Museu, Kainer collection at Vienna, Lord 
Amherst’s collection, cic.); and works cited in the course of 
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WAGES. —The usual OT term for ‘wages’ is 437 
sdihar ; less frequently the cognate ntze2 meatshorcta, 
and aya peudiah, janx ’ethnen is the reward paid 
to a prostitute. wAs wages are the price paid or the 
reward yviven for labour, Vr9 aeéédr, ‘ price,’ may 
sometimes * be translated ‘wages’ or ‘]nre’ ; and 
conversely the terms for ‘wages’ are sometimes 
translated ‘reward.’+ The usual NT term is pods, 
nosthos. The terin éyanor, opsonion, is translated 
‘waves’ in Lk 3! (of soldiers), ho 6% (¢ the wages 
of sin is death’), and 2 Co JI®, | According to 
Sanday-Headlam on Ro 6%, dyavtov 6m (1) ‘* provi- 
siou-money, ration-money, or the rations in kind 
given to troops”; (2) in a more general sense, 
“waces.”’ It is used in the Apocrypha of wages 
paid to soldiers. 

(1) OLD TESTAMENT.—There are only a few re- 
ferences to wages in the Od Testament, because in 
Israel, as in the ancient world generally, most work 
was done cither by inembers of the family or by 
slaves. We may, however, take * wages” in a broad 
sense as the price of labour without regard to the 
status of the Jabourer. From this point of view 
we may consider wages as paid to five classes; (1.) 
the farmer and his family living chictly on the 
actual produce of their work ; (ii) relations outside 
the family in its narrow modern sense; (ili.) skives ; 
iv.) priests, soldiers, hired labourers, ete., giving 
all their time to a master; (v.) craftsmen, smiths, 
varpenters, ete., working for different customers. 
It nay be as well to say at once that the available 
data are extremely meagre, so that only general 
statements are possible. 

i. ft farming family living chiefly by its own 
labour on its own Jand depended for the return 
for its Jabour on its industry, the fertility of the 
land, and the stuge of development of agriculture, 
These, of course, varied: for the general condition 
of things, see AGRICULTURE (in vol. 1), PALESTINE 
(in vol. iti.), ete. But the accounts which we hive 
of the families of Saul and of Jesse of Bethlehem 
suceest that in earlier times the yeomen-farmers, 
ns we should call them, obtained a good return for 
their labour. The prophets of the Sth eent. (Is 34 
SF Ws, Am 28 3% WY 5M 1) and the Book of Nehe- 
niah teh. 5) show that towards the close of the 
munarchy, and after the Return, the smaljl farmers 
were burdened with various charyes,§ taxes, usury, 
ete., and hardly innde a livelihood. 

ii, Lemeeneration of dependents. — There were 
often associated with the actual family, more 
distant relations and other dependents. — These 
shared the work and the life of the family, prob- 
ably, as a rule, on no fixed terms, but reeeiving, 
as we should say, board and lodging; living ‘aa 
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one of the family,’ but often with inferior comfort 


and less consideration, Thus the ‘poor relation’ 
would be provided for; and ‘the poor within thy 
yates and the Levite,’ who are so often commended 
to the eharity of the ynous Israelite (Ex 234, Dt 
12?8- 19 Y4¥9 157 8), would no doubt be expected to 
render some service to their benefaetors. Thus 


Moses kept fhe flocks of his father-in-law Jethro | 


(Ex 3'); and Jacob, at the beginning of his sojourn 
with Laban, rendered similar service for board and 
lodging (Gn 29°), The sequel (cf. § iv.) shows that 
dependents might also become hired servants at 
fixed wages. 

il. Leemuneration of slaves.—Their remuneration, 
hke that of the previous class, eonsisted of ‘all 
tound,’ and varied according to the circumstances, 
character, and geodwill of the master. We should 
gather that the slaves were well treated, as is 
commonly the ease in the East. See also art. 
SERVANT in vol. tv. 

iv. H'ages of hirelings in continual employment. 
—The class of whom we read most are the priesis ; 
their wages in earlier times consisted of a share of 
the saerifices, and of freewill offerings, Probably, 
as a rule, either a priest had land as a family in- 
heritance, or the sanctuary held land. Some priests 
reeeived a stipend from the owners of a private of 
tribal sanctuary. Moses’ grandson was hired by 
Micah of Ephraim to be priest of his sanctuary 
for a yearly salary of 10 pieces of silver (shekels), 
a suit of clothes, and his hoard and lodzing (J¢ 
17)* 1"). No doubt this was fairly liberal; yet when 
the Danites invited him to gu with them ‘he was 
vowed ’ (Polyehrame Preble), probably expecting a 
arger income. Thus he beeame priest of the 
sanctuary of the northern Danites at Dan. The 
Priestly Code has very large ideas as to the proper 
Tevennes of priests and Levites, but these were 
never fully realized ; see art. PRIESTS AND LEVITES 
(in vol. iv.), §S8f, $10 b, 

{n early times there were no professional soldiers ; 
probably the leader or the king may have made 
some contribution of provisions or arnis to the levy 
engaged in actual warfare. The chief wage of the 
soldier was plunder. The bodyguard, the foreign 
mercenaries, and the forees of horsemen and 
chariots must have received some regular pay and 
have been provided with fodder and stabling, board 
and lodging (1 K 4°*8).) In 2 Ch 25° Amaziah hires 
100,000 mercenaries for 100 talents of silver; the 
luring would be for a single campaign, which might 
perhaps last a month. The wages of a successful 
soldier would be augmented by royal gifts, as in 
the ease of David (1 S17), and grants of Iand. 
Thus we read in 18 84 ‘The king will take your 
lields, and vineyards, and oliveyards, even the best 
of them, and will give them to his servants. And 
he will take the tenth of your grain, and of your 
vineyards, and give to his officers, and to his 
servants.’ 


hired year by year.’ 


i 


Little is said about the pay of other elasses of | 


hirelings. Javoly purchased a wife by seven years’ 
service (Gn 29'*), and of eourse had ‘all jonnd’ 
during the period; afterwards he was paid hy a 


portion of the increase of the flock (30"%); buat | 


we do not know the normal priee of wives; it 
es depended on the eayerness of the would- 
e son-in-law. 

The hireling is not referred to in the JE legisla- 
tion (Ten Commandments, Book of the Covenant, 
etc.), so that, apparently, work for wages was rare 
in early times. It increased with the growth of 
civilization. The hirelings were sufticiently numer- 
ous to be the subjeet of ordinances in the later 
codes, Dt 24, Ly 22 (H), Ex 12©(P). The pay- 


ment of wages would be increased by the attempt 
of the Priestly Code (Ly 25°-5) to minimize'slavery 
amongst the Jews. 


The-hireling: seems yto_havey 
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been at the merey of Ins employers as to the 
amount ot his wages, and even as to getting them 
paid at all. Laban ehanged Jacob's wages ten 
times (Gn 31’). Both the Prophets and the Law 
intervene on behalf of the wage-earner (Dt 244, 
Jer 22, Mal 35); he was to be paid promptly, 
usually, as it seems, at the end ot each day (It 
24), Ly 19, Jol 77), but Ly 25° refers to a ‘servant 
The hireling was considered 
inferior in industry to a slave, of whom it is said 
in Dt 15% ‘to the donble of the hire of a hireling 
hath he served thee.’ In the earlier periods of 
Israelite history, when almost every family had 
its own land, it would be the exeeptionally poor 
‘ne’er-do-well’ whe was on bad terms with Ins kin, 
or the foreigner, that hired himself into service. 
Dt 24% speaks of the hireling as ‘poor and needy 
.. . of thy brethren or of thy strangers.’ Natur- 
ally the connexion of the hireling with the family 
was less close than that of the slave; he las no 
share in the family saera@; he may not eat the 
passover (Ex 12®[1]); nor may the hired servant 
of a priest eat the holy food (Ly 22”). When we 
eonsider thexe faets, together with the control of 
the Jabour market by the employer, and the full 
advantage which the latter took of the situation, 
we may be snre that the usual rate of wages 
afforded only a bare subsistence to the free labourer. 
The description of the miserable condition of the 
working ¢lasses in Job 24°" will refer to hired 
servants. In the case of the corvée, or compulsory 
service for publie works, no wages were paid. he- 
yond food and lodging. The corrée was used by 
Solomon to build the temple (t K 5% 124), and 
doubtless by other kings and nobles (Jer 22"). 

v. Wayes for oecasional pieces of work, — Pro- 

% « . 

phets, priests, judges, ete., received payment under 
different names Ior the occasional services rendered 
by them to their clients (Mic 3"). These payments 
or fees were variously known as gifts, shares of 
victims (cf. above), or even bribes. The gitts or 
bribes varied with the importance of the occasion, 
the wealth of the giver, and the standing of the 
recipient. Saul considered that Samuel would 
aceept a quarter of a shekel as a sutlicient fee for 
information about his lost asses (IS 9°). Jeroboam’s 
wife goine to Ahijah, disguised as an ordinary 
woman, took lim ‘ten loaves, and eracknels, and 
acruse of honey’ (1 K 14°). But the princes who 
consulted Joseph (Gn 41"), Balaam (Nu 22'7), and 
Daniel (Dn 2° 5!%), made them munitieent offers of 
wealth, power, and honour. 

There are references to various kinds of crafts- 
men who must have worked ‘ by the job’ so to 
speak, especially to smiths and carpenters, but we 
are not told how they were paid. Judah's payment 
of a kid to Tamar (Gn 38") may be mentioned 
here. 

Code of Hammurabi.—This code, which is dated about B.c. 
2285-224? (Johny), includes provisions as tu the fees to be paid 
to sloctors and builders; and as to the wages of boatmen, 
reapers, threshers, shepherds, labourers, brickinakers, taiiurs, 
stonecutters, and carpenters ; and as to the hire of oxen, cows, 
wageons, and boats. If a doctor performs for a n-hle a =uc- 
cesstul ope ation for a wound or an abscess in the eye, he 
receives ten shekels of silver; if for a poor ian, five, if lor a 
slave, two. But if the uoble dies or loses his eye, the doctor's 
hands are cut off; in the case of a slave, the doctor replaces 
him if he dies; pays half his price if he loses his eyr. For 
minor operations, the doctor receives five, three, or two shekeis, 
according to the rank of his patient. A cow- or sheep-d ictor 
receives one-sixth of a shekel of silver for a cure, and pays the 
owner a quarter of the animal's value if it dies. A builder is to 
be paid in proportion tothe size of the house ; and if it collayses 
through faulty construction and the owner is kiiled, the builder 
is to be put to death; if other damage is caused, suitable coni- 
pensation is to be paid. : 

Oxen, boatmen, reapers, threshers, and shepherds were hired 
for the year; the hire Ior the ox being 4 qur* of corn, of a 
boatman or thresher 6, of a reaper or shepherd 8. 

There were also hirings by the day, as follows: (a) reckoned 


* Worth, according to Johns, a shekel of silver per gur. 
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In ka * of corn; for threshing, ox 20, asa 29, calf 1; oxen, 
wayyron, and driver, ISU; or wagzon, $0; (6) reckoned in 4e ¢ of 
silver; boat, 3; carpenter, 4; tailor, hriekmaker, or stonecutter, 
5; Iubourer, for first flve months of the year, 6; for the bust 
seven months, 5. A freight boat to carry 6U yur of corn could 
be hired for one-sixth of a sbekel a day. 

In this code mans regulations are laid down as to slaves; 
little is soidl as to their treatment or the provision made for 
their maintenance, but we may conclide that they were treateal 
eith the eamparative humanity and consideration usually ace 
conled to thenr in the anoent East. For instance, the code 
implics that o niaster would be willing to pay two shekels, or 
the equivalent of three mjouths' wages to a shepherd, for the 
eure of a slave, Mureover, if a slave nmarried a Iree woman, the 
ehildren were free. 

It will be noticed that wages, as in medieval codes, are fixed 
by law. We may surinise, from the analogy of the Middle Ages, 
that these reyulationa were made in the interests of the en- 
ployers ; and that, practically, the rates fined were a minimuin, 
and that higher wayes were often paid. 


(B) Tne APOCRYPHA AND THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT.—The references to wages in the Apocrypha 
and the New ‘Vestament are still comparatively 
few, and do not sugeest that any very important 
chanzes had taken place. 

i. The farmers, ete., protited hy the order main. 
tained hy the Roman government and the Terods, 
bat probably this advantaye was more than counter- 
balanced by the weight of taxation and the frandu- 
lent extortions of the publicans, 

i, Dependents, poor relations, ete., probably 
were very much in the same position as of old. 

il, Slaves were still well treated in the East, and 
fairly well when serving in the households of (creeks 
or even Romans, but the provision made for slaves 
working in factories or on large farmins, or mannine 
ships, was often seanty and sordid. Cf. art. SERVANT 
in vol. iv. 

iv. Wages paid for continuous service.—In ‘Vo 54 
the angel Raphael, professing himself to be a 
member of a ibsingyt Sled Jewish family akin to 
Tobit, is hired by the latter as travelling com- 
pinion to lis son, and subsequently sent to collect 
a larve debt; so that hired servants were sometimes 
placed in positions of trust. Raphael's waves were 
to be a drachma a day and ‘all found,’ with the 
promise of a bonus at the end of the engayement 
if he gave satisfaetion. Similarly, the labourers in 
the vineyard (Mt 20) received adenarion or denarius, 
whose value ‘was the same as that of’ the drachma 
‘in ordinary transactions’ (art. MONEY in vol. iii. 
p. 428°). The shekel contained rather more silver 
than a half-erown, and the denarins about 4 as 
mach silver as a shilling; prolally, too, the 
lahonrers reeeived food, 


The mere statement of 
the weight of silver, however, tells us nothing as 
to real woes; and to a large extent our data 
rather serve to fix the value of silver than the | 
renl wages of labour. If we may reckon the price | 
of wheat in N'P times at from t6s. to £1 a 
nina, a denarins or drachma, abont Od. a 
day, with food, wonld be very roughly equivalent 
to the present wages of a London eharwoman, 
about 2s. a day with food, wheat being about 29s. 
a qo 

Ve are told + that before the time of Julius 
Crsar a foot-soldier was paid 4 of a denarins a 
day, a eentnrion 4, n horse - soldier a denarins ; 
that these wages were doubled by Julius Cuesar, 
and further increased by Angustus, and again by 
Domitian. The Prietorian guards received double 
pay. 

There are various references to the payment of 
Waves and the serviees of wage-earners. Sir 7° 
speaks of the ‘hireling who vivetl thee his life’ 
(marge. ‘soul’). On the other hand, we are hidden 
(Sir 372) not ‘to take eounsel . 
in thy house about tinishing lis work.’ It was 
still necessary (Sir 34", and later still Ja 54) to 
denaunce those who kept back the wages of their 


* 3K ka © 1 qur (Johns). 1 1S0de= 1 shekel (Johns)  » 
t Ramsay's Homan Antiquities, p. 302.) | +6) 


|} Nawack, Lehrbuch der Heb. Arch. i. yp. 221 


.. With a hireling | 
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hired servants, 
1 Mae 6. 

In Mk t* Zebedee has a paid erew (utc8wroi) for 
s lishing-boat; and hired servants («io Aor) appear 


Mercenary soldiers appear in 


| hi 


in the Sah ta of the Prodigal Son Lk £57”) and 
of the Labourers in the Vineyard (Mt 20-2), The 


former implies that the household of a wealthy man 
included several hired servants ; and the latter, that 
there was a class of free-labourers who were, as in 
the Old Testament, hired‘and’ paid by the day. So, 
tov, the reaper receives wages (Jn 4 da 54. The 
service of the ‘hireling’ or free labonrer is still 
lishtly esteemed : ‘the hireling . . . fleeth becanse 


he js an hireling, and eareth not fer the ares Jn 
10'%); and the Apostles style themselves and their 


fellow-Chiristians the ‘shaves’ (do0Xo), never the 
‘hired servants,’ of Christ. The preachers of the 
yospel receive wages, ‘hire’ (uo@ds), from men 
whom they serve (Lk [07,2Co 118, 1 Ti 5). God ts 
said to give ‘lire’ or wages (Mt 5"? 20", We HP ete.); 


on the other hand, there are ‘the wages (6yaue) of 
sin’ (Ro 6%) and ‘the wages (uvdoi) of unrighteous- 


ness’ (2 P 2)5 ete.) 

Mt 54! ‘whosoever shall tmpress thee to go one 
mile’ implies the existence of the corvée or exaction 
of forced Jabour. 

v. Lhe wages of oceatstonal service, —The Apoc- 
my ple and the New Testament vive us no detinite 
information as to the payment for pieees of work 
done by smiths, carpenters, ete. 


LITKERATURE. — Ewald, Antiquitics of Israel, pp. 185, 217 f.; 
250; Benzinzer, 
Heb, Arch. pp. 204-223; W. 11. Bennett, ' Economie Conditions 


j of the Helirew Movarchy (Labour),’ in Thinker, April 1893 ; 


C. EL W. Johns, The Oldest Code of Laws in the World (Code of 
Maneunurabi), 1903, W. H. GENNE?T. 


SHIPS AND BOATS. Under the designation 
ships’ are included in the Bible vessels of all 
sizes, from the sea-yoing ships whose Phoenician 
erews ‘did their business m creat waters’ (Ps 
1075), and traded for kings Solomon and Hiram 
(1 Ix 9° 2 °) from the head of the Gulf of 'Akabah 
in the Red Sea to Orin in the Indian or Arabian 
Sea, down tu the mere fishing-boats of the Sen of 
Tiberias (In 6! 21); called Sea of Cralilee in Mi 
43) Mk 73!) in 6; and Lake of Gennesaret in 
Lk 57), such as that in whieh our Lord was 
awakened from sleep during a storm and rebuked 
the wind and sea and reproached His timid dis. 
ciples for their want of faith (Lk S#). * Boats’ 
are mentioned in the AV only twice. The term 
is applied once to what were, apparently, lake 
fishing-craft (Jn 6°: 3 wdodpiov). It is used avain, 
in the story of St. Paul's voyage and shipwreck, 
of the hoat (oxagn) of u sea-going ship which was 
hoisted upton account of bad weather after being 
towed astern during the first part ot the voyaye 
(Ac 27°%), ‘This boat was afterwards lowered again 
by the crew of the ship, but ent adrift by the 
soldiers on St. Paul's advice (vv.e 8), * 

A. SUIPS OF THE OLD TresTraMent.<Tt seems 
praper to make mention here, as belonging to the 
category of ‘ships,’ althongh denominated an ‘ark * 
(3), of the luge three-decked vessel said to have 
been built by Noah under Divine direction (in 
G4 8.18) and apparently without mast, sail, or any 
means of steering or propulsion. It was to he of 
gopher wood (an unknown timber), and was in- 
tended as a means of saving Noah and his family, 
and such animals as were necessary for the per- 


“A ‘ferry-boat ' is perhaps mentioned in 28 1918, if the MT 
AAQAT ADA is correct, although such a meaning of 79352 
is not found elsewhere. But prob, Wellhausen (follawed hy 
Driver, ct ad.) is right in reading “7 M239. ‘and they crossed 
over the ford.’ This is implicitly sapported by the LAX xa. 
iAuteupyrea: Thy Anerevpyier (1.6, by contusion of Jt and 


7247) m9"), the reaelnig adopter by Bade in SKOT) 
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petuation of the species, from destruction by water. 
li we assnme the form of the ark to be conceived 
as that of an ordinary ship, we have no historical 
mention of its dimensions as given in Gn 6° being 
exceeded until the construction of the rreat 
Enstern steamship, built at Millwall by Brunel 
in IS85S, with accommodation for 4000 passengers, 
and with a eapacity of 24,000 tous, which is shghtly 
in excess of the apparent size of the ark. See, 
furthér, art. Loop in vol. ii, p. 16. The earliest 
Scripture mention of ships properly so called (73s) 
is in Gn 49, where Zebulun is spoken of in the 
Blessing of Jacob us a haven for them. The next 
is in Nu 24%, where the Balaam oracles speak of 
ships from the coast of KITTIM as taking part in 
the destruction of Assyria. These latter would 
be ships of war as distinguished from commercial 
ones. Merehant ships are mentioned in 1 KX 4° (cf. 
102 a navy of TARSISH’); and in Ps 107% is 
eiven the heart-stirring description of a sailor’s life 
in wv sea-coing ship. In Pr 314 the foresight of the 
thrifty housewife forms the point of comparison 
between her and the merchant ships which bring 


woods from afar. In Pr 30° ‘the way of a ship in 
the midst of the sea’ is mentioned as one of the 
four things which were too wonderful for the 
writer. The absence of chart and compass, with 
the sun and stars only for a guide to the Phoenician 
inariner, and these often, as in St. Paul's voyage 
(Ac 27%), invisible, made the art of navigation a 
mystery known only to those who, like these 
expeits, were gifted with the hereditary instinct 
of their profession. Moreover, the pressure of the 
wind on the sails from a direction opposed to the 
ship’s course, nevertheless urging her through the 
water on the way she would go, seems almost as 
wonderful as that the disposition of the muscles 
aud feathers of an eagle aipald enable it to soar 
to invisible heights, or swoop to the earth in a 
moment without apparent motion of its wings, or 
that the slippery serpent should glide rapidly over 
a smooth rock without any external means of 
locomotion. In 1 Kk 96 ()2 Ch 875) and 10 (| 2 Ch 
92) we have the account of the building of Solo- 
mon’s merchant ships at ‘“Ezion-geber at the 
head of the Gulf of “Akabah, and the furnishing 
of them with experienced Phwnician pilots by 
Hiram king of Tyre, the friend of Solomon's father, 
David; and of their voyage to Ophir and back 
with 420 talénts of gold (equal to £2,583,000), ‘Thre 
last of the above passages has a notice of the tri- 
ennial visit of Solomon's and Hiram’s ships ‘ to 
Tarshish,’* bringing back gold and silver (the 
latter beine considered so plentiful as to be re- 
garded of no account), ivory, apes, and peaeocks. 
These were genuine sea-going ships, and the whole 
of the above references, except those from Genesis 
and Numbers, relute to the same century and to 
the 40 years uf Selomon’s reign (¢. 970-930 B.C.), 
when 'T'yre was at the height of its prosperity, and 
Shashank (Shishak) L, of the 22nd dynasty, or his 
inunediate predecessor, was the rnling Pharaoh of | 
Egypt. Unfortunately, the Phoenicians have not 

left ns either literature or sculptures from whieh we 

can form an idea of the kind of ships used on these 

voyages; nor have we any Assyrian representa- 

tions of them until two centuries later in the time 

of Hezekinh and Sennacherib, when all the sea 

trade of the Assyrians was in the hands of the 

Pheenieians, who had also absorbed that of the 

Egyptians (Herodot. i. 1). 


*The Chronicler here confuses a ‘ship of Tarshish' (7.e. a 
large vessel fitted to go long voyages) with a ship going to 
Tarshish. Wherever the latter port was, whether (as most 
helieve) identical with Tartessus in Spain, or Tarsus, or some 
district in Greece or Italy, it could not have been reached by a 
vessel sailing from Ezion-yeber unless by circumnayvigating [on 
every ground a most unlikely_supposition] the continent of | 
Africa. ary —y r ff 


A century later still | 
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Ezekiel (275) speaks of the royal merchant chips 
of Tyre, which traded with Syria and va ious 
Mediterranean ports and to the far East, as having 
planks of fir and masts of cedar, whilst the onrs 
were of oak of Bashan, and the benches of the 
rowers of ivory inlaid in wood from the isles of 
Kittim, the sails of tine embroidered linen, their 
crews from Zidon and Arvad, and their piluts from 
Tyre. But this deseription, although no doubt 


applicable to the royal yachts, nay be considered 


to some extent poetical as applied to commercial 
ships. 

The question of the much disputed situation of 
the port of Ophir to which Solomon’s ships traded 
from ‘Ezion-geber in the Gulf of ‘Akabah, bringing 
back gold, ivory, almug trees, and peaeoeks (ft 
gy 10-7), belongs to another section of this Dic- 
tionary (see art. OPHIR in vol. iti.); but the length 
of time occupied in the voyage, inferred from the 
interval of three years (1K 10") between the arrivals 
of the ships at Ezion-veber, indicates a great dis- 
tance, such as Central or Southern Africa, or the 
island of Ceylon, where peacocks stil] abound. 
Such voyages would necessitate the ships being 
laid up in some safe port between the months of 
May and Uetober, during the bad weather and 
heavy sea which aeeompany the S.W. monsoon, 
as is the ease at the present day with the Indian 
and Arab trading vessels which annnally frequent 
the port of Berbereh opposite to Aden. * 

Althongh we have no contemporary representa- 
tions of Phanician sea-going ships of Solomon’s 
time, we have drawings of Evyptian ones to refer 
to of a much more ancient date, and of a type 
after which we may suppose the ships of the sae 
Phenicians and those of Viram and Solomon tu 
have been constrneted. These drawings, no doubt, 
give us a faithful picture of the ships, their crews, 
and their merchandise from a general pomt of 
view ; but they are more or less conventional, and 
the technical errors in our own marine historical 
pictures point to the necessity of not relying too 
much upon aceuracy of nautieal detail, as the 
drawings nay have been made by artists who did 
not take part in the expeditions and were not sea- 
men. Unfortunately, also, many important de- 
tails are missing from the models of ancient ships 
in the mnseums. The Evyptian ships were for 
the most part unloaded at a port in the Ked Sea, 
and their cargoes transferred overland to Koptos 
on the Nile. 

The first Red Sea voyage of which we have any 
knowledge is mentioned in an inscription at Wady 
Gassfis, near Kosseir, in the Valley of Tamma- 
mat, on the road from Koptos to the Red Sea, 
This commemorates the expedition sent by Pharaoh 
Sankh-Ka-Ra of the 1th (a Theban) dynasty to 
the ‘Land of Puanit’ (or Punt), the site of which is 
as much disputed as that of Ophir or Tarshish, 
and is considered by M. Edouard Naville to be but 
a ‘yague geographical designation.’ See, further, 
art. Put in vol. iv. p. 176f. © The destination of 
the expedition was evidently, however, somewhere 
in Tropical Africa, and was in all probability in 
the vicmity of the present Somaliland on the east 
eoast, Where there existed an extrepet tor the 
ivory, frankincense, myrrh, gold dust, and ostrich 
feathers, and for the ostrich eggs so much prized 
hy the Egyptians of those days. This first ex- 
pedition to Punt must have taken place, aceording 
to Brngsch, 250 years aiter the founding of Tyre, 
if Herodotus (ii. 44) was correctly informed by the 
Tyrians, ?.¢. about 1500 years before the time of 
Solomon, and 500 years before the birth of Abra- 
ham; but, according to Mariette, even earlier than 
this. We have no account of this expedition, nor 

* Findlay's Directory jor the Navigation of the Indian Ocean, 
1S705 pode. > 
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any sculptures showing the 
on it. 

‘The next important Red Sea expedition men- 
tioned on the monuments was sent during the 
Isth dynnsty, also to the Land of Punt, in the 
reign of queen Hatsepsu L, sister of Thothmies 1, 


(during the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt). 


tne sculptures on the walls of Deir el- Bahri, near 
the ‘Lomos of the Kings at Thebes, fully illustrate 
this important event, rucluding the ships used (see 
Fhnders Petrie, Jistory of Rygypt, i. S2th). Vhe 
place of departure by the overlan | route from 
the Nile to the Red Sea, on the outward voyage, 
as well as the port ot reshipment of the goods 
brought by the expedition on its return by the 
sine route, Was doubtless the ancient Noptos 
(now Qoft), as in the carlier expedition before 
ieutioned ; the Red Sea port of embarkation und 


1. DESHASHENM (MIDDLE EGYPT). Ww. 


disembarkation being Tua or (Enumun, known 
later as Philoteras (aiter it had been so renamed 
by the Ptolemies), and now as Old Nosseir, not 
far from the modern port of tliat name in lat, 
26° 7° N., and distant from Woptos abont 100 miles. 
As revards the Afriean port depicted in the seulp- 
tures: as the object of the expedition, end called 
the Land of Punt, there is some doubt. But. for 
the African ebony (Dalhergia melanorylon, GP., 
so much in request for temple furniture in Exypt) 
and other trees which are represented as growing 
near the place of landing,* the lund-locked port of 
Xerberch already spoken of, which has always 
becn o great mart for the products of the interior, 
might be intended ; and even these trees may have 
been artistically introduced to indicate a purt of 
these products. 

ietonel the Children of Israel ninst, at the 


time of queen Hatsepsi’s expedition hye heem ad, 


7 


* These (rees are not now founderivar thie: seashore 4 


kind of ships employed | the height of their prosperity in the land of Goshen 


WALL, N. MALF. 


iy. 
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(Gan 47¢ #7, Ex 47), which they had inhabited for 
‘more than a century, it is probable that, as their 
) occupation was that ot shepherds and catte- 
dealers lucated in the midst of the Delta, they 
would see and know but little of what was going 
on so far south of them as Kuptos and Thebes, 
and absolutely nothing of the sea-goiny ships of 
whieh the expedition wis composed, Consequently, 
no knowledge of the building or handling of ships 
or hoats was carried away with them from Evy pt 
at the time ot the Exodus; and the forty years of 
subsequent wandering in the wilderness would 
have sufficed to ensure the obliteration trom their 
ueniolles OF any such knowledge hud it been 
acyured. 

it was not until the reign of Solomon that the 
Isvachtes comamenecd to build ships (1 1K 92), an 


SAILING SHIP WITH 


TOMB OF ANTA, BG, 3600. 
ANTA STANDING BY THE CABIN. 


art which, through the friendship of Hiram king 
of Tyre for David and his son (28 5° 41 Ch 14! 
and 1} Kk 5}), they learned from the Phanicians, 
who supplied the an and mariners for these 
ships QQ KY). Whether the Phonicians brought 
their knowledge of shipbuilding with them from 
Western Arabia at the time of their carly 
migration (Herod. i. 2, vil. 89) or learnt it frem 
the Egyptians, is a mystery. Boatbuilding was 
certainly a very ancient art in Egypt, as in the 
tomb of Ti et Saksara (Sth dynasty, ¢. 3680-1500 — 
3660 B.c. [Petric]) it is represented in the wall 
sculptures in all its details. 

The merchant ships of queen Hiatsepsn’s expedi- 
tion tothe Land of Punt, as delineated on the walls 
}of the temple of Deir el-Bahri,* are long vessels 

eurved upwards at each extreme, as we see the 

Phoenician triremes of the 7th cent. B.c, depicted 
7° 9 phgarbon I ifeol. 15, pl. ixvii., Ixviii., Ixxiv. 
fy MEP RISELS :) : anc ene i 
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on the Assyrian monnments, but withont their | 


figureheads; the stern is reeurved towards the 
bow like the uplifted trunk of an elephant, and 
ends ina trumpet mouth—the eonventional repre- 
sentation of the papyrus plant—a form adopted 
also by the Phcenicians and Assyrians; there is 
also a raised forecastle and poop. The mast, in- 
stead of being of the more aneient ‘ sheerlegs’ 
form (as we see it in fig. lon the walls of the tomb 
of Anta at Deshasheh, 5th dynasty, c. B.c. 3600), 


consists of a single spar, placed a httle forward of | 


the centre of the ship, and is kept in its place hy 
‘shronds’ and a ‘stay’; whilst additional support, 


when the sail is set, is given by a pair of very stout | 


‘jeers,’ or halliards, attached to each side of the 


‘bunt,’ or middle of the ‘yard,’ and seeured to the | 


gunwale of the vessel. ‘he sail is of the square 


form and secured to two yards, the lower of which | 


is as Jong as the ship herself, but the upper one 1s 
a good deal shorter. Eaeh yard isin two pieces, 
‘fished’ together in the middle of its length by 
means of cordage, the eentre of the lower yard 
being securely lashed to the mast near tlhe level 
of the gunwale. This lower yard is supported by 
nunierous ‘lifts’ * at uniform intervals (apparently 
about seven in number on eaelt side), which are 
‘rove’ through ‘sheaves’ or ‘snatehes’ placed one 
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and Roman ships of later date. A notieeable 
arrangement tor strenythening these sea-voing 
ships is a tightly stretched aad very stout cable 
secured to the how and stern in the eentre of the 
ship, inside, passing high over the heads of the 
rowers, and supported on strong wooden props with 
forked heads. ‘This.is doubtless to afford support 
| to the weakest or curved portion of the ship at her 
| two ends, neither of whieh is water-borne—a very 
neeessary preeaution under such eonditions when a 
vessel is striining ina heavy sea. Assuming the 
| distance between the rowers to be 4 ft., the spaee 
| between the foremost oar and the extremity of the 
bow is about 18 ft. in leneth, so that the total 
Jength of the ships appears to have been 102 ft., of 
which a length of about 58 ft. only is water-borne, 
the remainder being the eurves of the bow and 
stern. <A row of port-holes, eorresponding in 
number to the oars, is indicated on the side of the 
ships below the gnnwale. These were probably 
_intended for a seeond tier of oars, as we see in 
| the VPheenieian and Assyrian tiiremes of the 7th 
'and Sth cents. B.c. The ships are steered, not 
‘by a single rndder passing through the keel,’ as 
in the more modern arrangement deseribed by 
Herodotus (ii. 96), but by two very stout paddles, 
one on each quarter, having simple broad blades 


2. DESHASHEH (MIDDLE EOYPT), COFFIN OF MER i. B.c. 3500. BOAT CONVEYING 
OFFERINGS TO THE TOMB, 


above the other at the head of the mast, so that 
one rope answers for a lift on both sides of the 
yard. These lifts are so tightened as to give to the 
yard the form of a bow curving upwards at each 
extiemity. The head of the sail is attached, in 
aceordance with modern usage, to the upper yard, 
which ean be hoisted to the masthead when the 
sail is set, or lowered so as to lie on the lower yard 
or remain aloft with the sail ‘ brailed up’ at plea- 
sure. This upper yard has a single lift on each 


side, attached half-way between the mast and the | 


yardarm. The ‘ foot’ of the sail is attached to the 
ower yard at intervals when the sail is set, but 
quite detached from it when the sail isfnurled. The 
‘braees’ of the upper yard (not always represented 
in the drawings) are single ropes attaehed to the 
upper yard at the same spot as the lifts, and lead 
thenee to the deck or gunwale; they were usually 
under the control of the helmsman, as we see them 
on the walls of the tomb of Anta at Deshaslieh. 
There are 15 oarsmen, seated on either side of the 
ships, all engaged in rowing (not pushing the 
oars), although the sails are set (pt. Ixxiii.), and only 
one man plies each of the 30 oars—a universal rule 
in ancient ships. The distance hetween the rowers 
in a fore and aft direction is, apparently, about 4 
ft., but possibly only 2 cubits, as we see in Greek 


* Precisely as shown in the model of.an Indian ship in the 
Indian Institute Museum at Oxford. 


withont the remarkable letter D form of the 
Pheenician ones represented on the Assyrian monn- 
ments in the time of Sennaeherib, but having long 
‘looms’ or handles, which first pass through 

‘strops,’ or loops of rope, plaeed on the gunwale 
| midway between the upper end of the stern-eurve 
'and the point where the stern first touches the 
water; immediately above these strops, at a 
vertieal height of about 4 ft., the upper portion 
of the loons rests on the sunimit of a post fixed 
to the eunwale close to the strop; here is placed 
aeruteh or notch in whieh the loom revolves by 
means of a tiller lixed to its upper portion and 
eurvine downwards to the hand of the belmsman 
below. The ordinary mode of steering was pre- 
cisely as by the modern rudder, the normal position 
of the blades of the paddles being nearly vertieal 
and ‘fore and aft.’ We see the saine arrangement 
of tiller in the papyrus sail-boats painted on the 
tomb of the priestess of Mera at Deshasheh,* a 
few miles south of the Fayum (not to be confounded 
with the tomb of Mera at Sakarah, belonging also 
to the 5th dynasty), nearly 2000 years before queen 
Hatsepsu's time. A stout stirrup of rope is attached 
to the upper part of the post on whieh the loom 
rests, and hangs over the outside of the ship, appar- 
ently for the helmsman to put one of his feet in 
whilst he plaeed_the other against the outside of 

*Poypo Expl: Find, vol. 15, pl. xxvii. See above, fig. 2. 
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the ship in order to obtain leverage in working the 
meddle on special occasions when the loom must 


eee been previously lifted out of the eruteh ; Dnt | 


the stirrup may also have been used to support 
the rudder-paddle when not in wse, or when it 
was ‘triced up.’ Qecasionally ships had only one 
rudder-paddle, as shown in tomb paintings and in 
the- model of the Scandinavian ship lately. found 
at tihristinnia, to be seen in the Vitt-Rivers Collee- 
vion at Oxford, which rudder-paddle being on the 
starboard side explains the denvation of this word 
from ‘steer-board.’ Other tomb paintings show as 
many as three rudder-paddles on one side. Four- 
oared oats, withont masts or sails, are also repre- 
sented in the Deir el-Bahri paintings of queen 


Hatsepsu's expedition as bringing off goods to the | 


ships, and these have only one paddle-rudder, 
which is shipped in a ernteh in the centre of the 


stern, but with the same stirrup as shown in the 
-merehant vessels in the time of Heredotnus are 


ships. 

Yhere is no visible anchor of any kind on board 
the ships, nor any arrangement for using one; but 
the pilot on the forecastle has a long pole in his 
hand with which le is sounding the depth of the 
water. The only anchor used in those early days 
was a heavy weight, generally a large stone or a 
basket full of smaller ones. Neo anehor, properly 
so called, is represented in any Egyptian seulpture 
or painting. The hooked anchor (@yxupa) is first 
mentioned by the poet Pindar (1. vy. 18) in the Sth 
cent, §.c.; it was without thhkes. Homer always 
nses the word e’val, meaning a stone anehor ; and 
Ephorus, the historian of the 4th cent. B.c. (Strabo, 
vin. 3), attributed the invention of the two-armed 
anchor to Anacharsis, a Seythian prince of the 6th 
cent. Bc. In the time of Herodotus (ii. 96) the 


merehant ships of the Egyptians on the Nile, when 


“= 
sailing down stream, used a heavy stone attached 
to a rope fromthe stern as a draw to keep their 
heads straight, in conjunction with a raft of 
tamarisk Hoating on the water, attached to the 
bow, so as to be acted on by the enrrent whieh 
mulled the ship down stream, whilst the stone held 
fier back, as is still the practice on the river 
Euphrates ;* but there is no mention of the nse 
of a bow anehor, whether of stone or any other 
material. 

The form of the Egyptian ships admitted of their 


lying at anchor as easily by the stern as by the | 


head, and, paddles whieh could be lifted out of the 
water being used instead ot rndders, there was no 
fear of the latter being broken by the sea, as was 
the case when the modern rudder, hung an ‘ eud- 
ceons’ by means of ‘pintles,’ was substituted in 
later times. The advantage of anchoring by the 
stern in narrow waters or when suddenly shoaling 


water at nicht, as in the case of Nt. Pan]’s ship off 
i | 


the island of Melita (Ae 277 ™), where the radder- 
paddles were triced up clear of the water, is 
obvious, But this vessel liad means of anehoring 
hy the bows if desired (v.“), and no doubt the 
Egyptian ships also ; large stones, wooden tubes, 


a ~ 


or sacks tilled with lead or other heavy weights | 


being used as anchors. 

The masts of queen Iatsepsu’s ships were prob- 
ably derived, like the Egyptian slips in the time 
of Herodotus (i. 96), aaa even at the present 
day, from the gum-arabie tree of Nubia (Acacia 
nilutiea, Delile), known to modern Arabs as the 
sont, a corruption of the ancient Egypt name 
shant, which ts as old as the 4th dynasty, or of 


one of the many varieties of this tree in that | 


region. ‘The equally common sydd, or Sash” of 
the ancient Egyptians (slereia seyol, Delile), whieh 
Canon Tristram supposes to be the ‘shittinr’? wood 


of the Bible (Ex 25. 26. 37. 35),,1 


thau avanety of the soné, and /lilsty ity istrequentlyy 


a 


* Chesney, vol ii p. Gide 
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mentioned in the hieroglyphs, and is of the same 
antiquity. 

The ships of Solomon built at Ezion-geber (1 A 
9) were probably of the fir and cedar supplied by 
liram (1 5%" 7°), whieh do not grow in Eyeypt 
or Nubia, althoush much imported fur use in Egyp- 
tian temples from the Sth dynasty downwards. 
No mention, however. is made in .the Bible of 
the material used in shipbuilding. According to 
Onesecritus, clief pilot to Alexander the Great 
(Pliny, vi. 24), the ships which traded in the Sth 
cent. B.C. between Taprobane (Ceylon) and the 
conntry of the Prasians (Caleutta) during four 
months of the year, the voyage lasting 20 days, 
were rieved like the Nile boats, and were built 
of papyrus stems as we see them in-process of 
construction depicted 3000 years earlier on the 
walls ot the tomh of Anta at Deslhisheh ; but 
these were only coasting vessels. The Egyptian 


described by him (ii, 96) as being built with- 
out mbs, the planks, 2 cubits in Teneth, being 
arranged ‘ike bricks’ (te. probably the planking 
wns double, the middle of the outer plank over- 
laying the two ends of the inner one), and joined 
together by long ‘tree-nails’; the planks were 
canlked with stems of ‘byblus’ (Papyrus anti- 
quortin, L.), the sails heing made ot the same 
material, which seems incredible ; but whether of 
tlax or byblus, the ‘ cloths’ of the sails were placed 
horizontally instead of vertically as now. The 


“ropes of Egyptian ships continned to be made of 


byblus (Herod. vii. 25, 34) or of palm fibre as Inte 
ax the 27th or Persian dynasty (B.c. 480), and, 
aceurding to the same authority (Herod, i. 96), 
the sails also, —whilst those of the Phounicians were 
made of flax. But it is doubtful if the Nile boats, 
described by Werodotus, were really sea - going 
vessels like those of queen Hatsepsn and Solomon, 
thoneh they earried many thousand talents (more 
than 100 tons) of eargo; and, as the making of 
linen cloth was an Egyptian specialty, it was 
probably used for the suils of sea-going ships by 
them as well as by Solomon and Hiram, who im- 
ported it from Egypt (zk 27). 

At Deir el-Bahri* we see the queen’s ships being 
Inden in a port of the Land of Punt after the same 
fashion as we may suppose those of Solomon to 
have taken in their cargoes at Ophir, by means 


of aati and ‘ gang-boards’ connecting the ships 
with the shore. ‘Tue cargo, which is being earried 


and stowed on the deek by the crew, consists of 
sacks of frankincense of various kinds (especially 
that called ‘anti'), gold dust, ebony, elephants’ 
tusks, gunn, ostrich ewes and feathers. Live apes 
are climbing abont the rigving as we see them in 
the boat depicted on the tomb of Mera at Desh- 
ashel: 2000 years earlier—an indication probably 
of the fauna of the Land of Punt, which meludes 
the giraffe, peenliar to tropical African. 

We may safely assnme that Solomon's Mediter- 
ranean ships were similar to those built by him 
at Ezion-geber, on the Phanician model, and that 
the latter, again, resembled those of queen Hat- 
sepsn, although with possibly some modifications 
of no great importance. ‘Phere seems, also, no 
reason to suppose that the ships built: at ‘zion- 
veber by dehoshaphat king of Judah a century 
later (1 K 22%), or the passenger slnup in w hich 
Jonah embarked at Joppa some thirty years later 
for Tarshish (Jon 1), aad in which the vain use of 
the oars in the ships tu endeavour to make the 
land is so graphically deseribed, belonged to a 
different type. 


Ships of war,—The Egyptian sailors or boatmen 


s searcely more | formed, according te Herodotus (11. 164), one of 


jthe) séyen elasses pinty: Which the population of the 
* Ejup: PF. wuld, pt Aik vorts, pl. Ixaiv. Seve figs. on p. 364. 
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country was divided, the othce of pilot or steers- 
man ranking above all other grades. Probably 
those belonging to merchant ships formed a 
superior subdivision of these. We may take it 
for granted that the Phoenicians and Tyrians fol- 
lowed the same practice in the time of Solomon 
as with eertain modifications the Greeks did in 
later times. The erews of war ships seem to have 
heen placed in a separate category with the 
soldiers, who, from eonstant practice at the oar 
on the Nile, were themselves expert galleymen. 
Whether any of these latter were on board queen 
Hatsepsu’s or Solomon's ships we are not told; 
but, Nihoaeh these were both commercial expedi- 
tions, it is probable that the ships were prepared 


are stationed in a ‘top’ or cage at the masthead 
During the engagement the sail was ‘ brailed’ np, 
and there was apparently no Jower yard to the 
square sail as we see in the ships of queen Hat- 
sepsu of a later date. According to Wilkinson 
(ill, 204), ramming was used in the attack; but 
the ships had no beak for this purpose as in 
Roman days, a lion’s, rain’s, or other ammial’s head 
covered with metal taking its place. 

There seems to be little doubt that the Egyp- 
tian men-of-war also took part in the Mediter- 
ranean in the transport of troops and in sea 
fiehts during the reign of the Ramses Pharaohs 
avainst the ships of various nations inhabiting 
‘the littoral, as they did in the time of Pharaoh- 


3. TEMPLE OF DEIR EL-BAHRIL MIDDLE COLONNADE, 


SOUTH WALL. 


QUEEN IATSEPSU'S EXPEDITION TO PUNT, B.C. 1500, 


LOADING EGYPTIAN SINIPS AT TUNT. 
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to fight if need be. That men-of-war were speci- 
ally titted out by the Egyptians for fighting 
purposes in the Arabian Gulf we know from 
Herodotus (11. 102) and Diodorus (i. 55), who 
both mention the fleet of ‘lone vessels’ built ex- 
pressly for war (ealled by them 2) to the number of 
400, whilst the transports were called asch (broad), 
and the galleys mensch;* and the employment 
of sueh vessels on the expeditions of the Pharaohs 
to Ethiopia was frequent, the officers who com- 
manded them being mentioned on the monuments, 
and the title of ‘ehief or eaptain of the king’s 
ships’ being not uncommon. <A sea fight is repre- 
sented at Thebes, in whieh the Egyptian sol- 
dicrs in military dress are seen rowing. In the 


and, 


OF 
\ 
ir 


H Us \ 


LADEN EGYPTIAN SIPS LEAVING PUNT. 


|neeho (Herod. ii. 159); their victories over eom- 
' bined forees of Dardanians, Teuerians, Mysians, 
apparently, over  Pelasgians, Dannians, 
Oscans, and Sicilians, being recorded on the 
monuments. 

Of the Phanician war vessels which were eon- 
temporaneous we have no knowledge ; and it is to 
the Assyrian monnments of a later date that we 
are indebted for pictorial representations of them 
in a very crnde way. During the three invasions 
of Syria and Phomicia by Shalmaneser Iv. in the 
reiens of Hezekiah king of Judah and Hoshea 
kine of Israel (B.c. 726-721, 2 K 18%), Josephus 
tells us, on the authority of Menander (342-291 
B.c.), that the Assytian monarch, in order to quell 


men-of-war of the 4th and 5th dynasties slingers | a revolt in the island of Tyre, made mse of 60 


* Wilkinson, naw Byupt, gvol. i peas. 


| Pheenician galleys with SOU men to row them, but 
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was utterly defeated by the Tytians with 12 ships, 
whieh took 500 prisoners, * 

Sennncherih, who had sent the Rabshakeh to 
Hezekiah to reproach the living tsod (2 1X 19" 34), 
and demand the surrender of Jerusalem the seeond 
time within three yenrs, tuok, a few years hiter, 
his Phanician shipwrights across Mesopotamia to 
the Tigris and built a fleet of his own, with which 
he made a successful raid on the Cliutd:ean settle- 
nent in Susiana at the north end of the Gulf of 
Versia. 
With two tiers of ors, and having benks, mnsts, 
nnd sails, that we see represented in the seulp- 
tures of Konyunjik.t In Sargon’s senlptures the 
Vheenician vessels of this time have 4 or 5 oars- 
men on each side, but in Sennaeherib’s they have 
S,%, or 11, and also two steersinen. Tt was not until 
Sennachenb's time that the Assyrians began to 
build war vessels, whieh even then were only 
imitations of Viuenician ones. These trireme war 
galleys were what is called uphract, t.e. the upper 
tier of rowers were unprotected and exjwsed to 
view. Jhe apertures for the oars are like those 
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the lishing and passenger vessels on the Sea of 
Cialdee, in whieh our Lord embarked (described 
in the AV as ‘ships’ [exeept in Jn 6%, where it 


las ‘loats’], and in the RV as ‘boats’ [Mt 4° 


It is these Pheenician caftaphract triremes, | 


[422 4. 828 NE Gi dS AT NP ae TU get 37, 
Jn 6'7- 1% 2. 3 841) the interest in ships mentioned 
in the NT centres in the voynge of St. Panl from 
Cresarea to Puteoli, nbout 60 A.D. During this 
voyage he and his fellow-traveller, St. Luke the 
hysician, experienced what seems to have been 
his fourth shipwreek (2 Co 11%). The aceonnt 
of this voyage is remarkable for aeecuracy and 
eoncisxeness in the use of mantieal terms, though 
wanting in the descriptive details which a pro- 
fessional seaman would have added. In_ the 
Onomasticon of Julius Pollux of Naneratis in the 
Keyptian Delta, written about a century and a 
half later, we have a collection of trreek nautical 
terms, containing mast of those used in St. Luke's 
description of the voyage. Of the ship of Adra- 
myttinm, a seaport of Mysia (which had then been 
for half a century part of the Roman province of 
Asia Minor), in which they embarked at Civsarea, 


in queen JJatsepsn’s ships, no oars being shown in 
them in the drawings in either ease. The beak 
is somewhat Jike the snont of a fish; the shields 
of the soldiers are seen suspended inside the bul- 
warks, they themselves being partly visible; the 
pilot is in the bow, and the steersman aft, with 
part of the crew standing near the mast, the two 
steering-paddles having blades in the form of the 
letter D, which is perhaps only conventional, 

The war ships of Kittim (Dn 1t%), which were 
to conquer Antiochus Epiphanes, are Roman 
vessels, In 2 Mae 4°? we have the first mention of 
uilleys (rpejpat). 

bL. New Testament Stuips ANd Boats.—An 
account of Greek and Roman ships of war (vies 
pokpat, neros longa), of which ample details are 
given by Boeckh,t Graser,§ Guhl and Koner, and 
Torr,® seems to be out of place here, as, apare from 


* Rawlinson, Ane, Monarch, val. ii. pp. 405, 449. 

1 Layard's Nineveh, Ist series, p. 71, ete. ; and pl. in Rawlin- 
son, Ane. Monareh, vol. ii. ys, 176, 

$ Urkunden uber das Sceivesen des Attisehen Staates, etc., 
1340. 

$ De veterum re naral, 

| The Lite of the Greeks and Romans, 3rd ed. pp. 253-264. 


€, Ancient Skips, 1svA. 4 
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5. WAR GALLEY IN TIE SERVICK OF SENNACIIERIB, KING OF ASSYRIA, 


no details are given; but the two Alexandrian 
corn-ships in which the voyage was completed 
from Myra (Ae 27" 7-5), a port of Lycia, to Fair 
Havens in Crete, and to the island of Melita (28), 
and thence to Syracuse, Rhegium, and Puteoli 
(281. 12-8) were evidently of larze size, if the read- 
ing in both AV and RV of 276 as the number of 
persons on board, ineluding the crew, besides a 
cargo of wheat, is eorrect.* This number was not 
extraordinary, as Josephus tells us that only a 
few years Inter he Jninself. was wrecked on a 
yoyage trom Palestine to Puteoh in a ship having 
nbont 600 persons on board. 

Kor the type of these ships we can refer to 
eontemportry paintings found at Tereulanenm 
and VPompen hia ‘aflord valuable details, and 
have the advantage of synchronizing perfectly 
with the voyage ot St. Paul, the eatastrophe to 
which they owe their preservation having happened 
Jess than twenty years after his shipwreck. 
The term motor used by St. Luke thromzhont his 
account of this voyage, except in Ae 274, when 

* WHE and others read ‘shout €27) 76.’ 

gle sinith, Voyage aout Shipwreck of St. Paul, 4th ed. 1£S0, 
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vais is used, was a common one for a merehant 


ship in general, but does not point to any one in | 


partienlar of the many kinds of sea-going ships 
(phaseli, corhite, cybwe, ete.), of the ‘round’ or 
merehant elass (orpoyytAy vais, navis oneraria) in 
nse at that time; but the fact of the wreeked 
vessel being a eorn-ship of Alexandria suttices. 
Lucian (2nd eent. A.D.) in one of his dialogues * 
gives an aeeount of one of the yreat merchant 
ships employed in earrying corn from Egypt to 
Italy about 150 A.D. Her length was 180 ft., and 
breadth 45 ft., the depth from upper deck to keel 
being 434 ft. Sueh a ship would earry a_bur- 
then of 10,000 talents or amphore, equal to 250 
tons. But ships of much larger capaeity were 
built for speeial purposes, sneh as the one deseribed 
ly Pliny as having, about. twenty years before St. 
Panl's voyage, taken the Vatiean obelisk, by order 
of the emperor Caligula, from Egypt to Rome, 
together with four blocks of stone to form its 
pedestal, the whole weighing nearly 500 tons, in 
addition to 1000.tons of lentils in the hold as a 
bed for the obelisk to rest on. The mast of this 
ship, whieh Pliny describes as the most wonderful 
vessel ever seen afloat, was a single fir spar, and 
required four men with extended arms to eneircle 
it. This event oeeurred within Pliny’s own know- 
ledye as a youth of seventeen; but if he is eorreet 
as to the size of the ship, that of the mast is 
almost ineredible, unless he was in error as to its 
not being a built one.t Julius Cesar tells us that 
these ships earried movable three-storeyed tur- 
rets on the upper deek for defensive purposes.t 

Aecording to Lueian’s deseription, the ship had 
both bow and stern eurved upwards like those of 
the ancient Egyptian and earliest Greek ships. the 
ends terminating in a gilded chvnisecus, one of 
which was in the form of the head and neek of a 
swan, and the other either similar or a ‘ tigure- 
head.’ Somewhere between the stem and stern 
was a statue of the presiding deity af the State 
or port of origin of the ship. On each bow was 
painted a large eye, or a figure illustrative of her 
name. 

Krom a painting still to be seen in a tomb at 
Pompeii, and another found at Hereulaneum,s we 
know that sneh ships had projecting galleries at 
how and stern, with bulwarks of open rails, and 
that the upper ends of the two paddle-rudders 
(rndadia, gubernaeula) passed through holes in the 
ship, as deseribed by Herodotus, instead of being 
externally attached to rope straps on the gunwale 
as in the Egyptian vessels and in the Seandinavian 
one already spoken of, and were often connected 
together by a rope attached to the tillers stretched 
across the ship, ealled yakiwds, which kept the two 
paddle-blades parallel to one another; but this, 
from St. Luke’s account of the shipwreek, must 
have been done in sueh a way as not to prevent 
the rudders from being trieed up clear of the water 
in ease of anchoring by the stern. We also see in 
the Herenlaneum painting a portion of ane of the 
ship’s eabins deseribed by Lueian. 


for anchoring by the stern, thongh no anehior is 
visible. She has two masts with ‘square’ yards 
and sails, as we see represented on the coins of the 
2nd and 3rd eenturies A.D. ; and this seems to have 


heen the normal number, though oeeasionally | 


there were three at this peried; but only one 
inast is shown in the Pompeii ship. 
were supported by ‘shrouds’ placed abreast of and 


* whoo % Evyei. 

+ Pliny, HN xvi. 76 and xxxiv. 14. 

tde Bello Gallico, iii. 14; de Bello Civili, i. 26. 

§ Antichita di Ercolano, tom. ii. pl. xiv. cit. J. Smith, V’. 
and S. of St. Paul, p. 206... 

| Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks and Romans fig 29%, 
Nise Ore i 


There are also | 
depicted what are, apparently, cable arrangements | 


The masts 


} 
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abaft the mast, with ‘stays’ to support it from the 
how as now. These as well as the ‘running 
rigging’ were mace of hide, flax, or hemp, or, prob- 
ably in many eases, a combination of them and 
papyrus. 

‘The ships of this—the merchant—elass were built 
almost exclusively of fir or pine, as also the masts 
and yards, the latter (xepatat or anfenne) being in 
two pieces ‘fished’ together like those of both 
ancient and modern Egyptian vessels. The sails 
at this period were almost universally made of flax 
as now ; the ‘bolt rope’ surrounding them being 
of hide. One of the sails is called apréuwr by St. 
Luke (Ae 27%), and, although this word is not 
found in Julius Pollux or in any other ancient 
or medieval Greek author, a mast and sail, each 
termed artenon, are mentioned by the Romans, 
Lucilius, Laheo, and Seneea, almost contemporane- 
ously with St, Paul's shipwreck, as being, appar- 
ently, inferior in importance or magnitude to the 
prineipal mast and sail of a ship; they are repie- 
sented pn an Alexandrian coin of A.D. 67 * as a sort 
of bewsprit and spritsail, and again on a Roman 
eoin of A.D. 186 in the Museum at Avignon as a 
foremast and square foresail.t The word artemon 
is translated in the AV ‘mainsail,’ but in the RV 
‘foresail’; and there can be little doubt but that 
the Jatter is the more correet term as applied to 
the sail hoisted when the ship was purposely run 
aground. The word is still in use in the French 
marine as the name of the mizen or sternmost 
mast, and the sails on it; whilst the term msaine 
is applied to the foremast and its sails. The word 
artemon is now obsolete in the Italian language, 
lut in the 16th eent. it was applied at Venice to 
the largest sail of a ship, which appears then to 
have heen the foresail ; and, possibly, the ignorance 
of this faet, as suggested by Smith, may have led 
the AV translators into error.+ 

The sails were triced up to the yards by numerous 
‘brails’ (kadddca) When it was desired to reduce or 
take them in, and these were worked by the crew 
from the deck below; the yards were also furnished 
with ‘lifts’ and ‘braees’ for trimming the sails. 
The anehors (ayxvpa), whieh were suspended as now, 
one on each bow from ‘ eatheads* (érwrides), were 
made of lead, iron, or wood coated with lead, and 
of the modern form, as on the coins of Paestnm we 
see the stock and thikes or palms and ring duly re- 
presented ; besides the ‘bower’ anchors there were 
others, four of whieh were Jet go at the stern of 
St. Paul’s ship when shoaling water (Ac 27°"), 
whilst. a pretence was made by the crew of also 
laying out the bower anchors hy boat. 

Oars (xéry, remus) are not mentioned as being 
used on board ; and as these were aften absent from 
large merchant vessels, or only sufficient in number 
to he used as ‘sweeps’ during a calm, this was 
probably the case here. Sueh vessels had movable 
‘topmasts,’ to the summit of whieh was hoisted the 


| upper corner of the trianyular sail, ealled in Latin 


supparum, It is to the lowering down to the deck 
nf these topmasts that the expression (Ac 27") 
‘strake sail’ in the AV and ‘lowered the gear’ 
in the RV probably refers; to ‘strike’ a topmast 
is the proper nantical term in use at the present 
day. Seneca tells us that Alexandrian wheat- 
ships,g on arrival at Puteoli, alone had the privi- 
leve of keeping their topsails up, all others being 
ohliced te lower them down on entering the Diy, 
The phrase dvrop@akuetv ro dvéuw (Ac 27"), trans- 
lated in the AV ‘bear up into the wind,’ and in the 
RV ‘face the wind,’ would be, in nautical language, 
‘heat up against the wind.’ To ‘bear up’ is the 
sea phrase for doing exactly the reverse of what 1s 


t 7b. pl. vi. 28. 


* Torr, Ancient Ships, pl. vi. 2°. 
Smithy b and S. of St. Paul, pp. 192-200, os 
\ E pist..37, cits Smith,’ V. and S. of St. Paul, p. 157. 
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expressed in the AV, and means to put a ship before | 


the wind. 
sea fight says, ‘Bear up betore the wind that we may 
“vive him 
bears up before the wind tu stop his leaks’; dero- 
poahuety, a8 a Nautical expression, may have refer- 


ence to the eyes painted on each bow of ships in | 


general; the term ‘eyes of the ship’ is still in general 
nse as a sen term for the inside part of her which 
lies nearest to the stem. ‘The rope enbles (cxavia, 
ayxdpa, ancoralia or funes peers Bo which passed, 
as now, through holes on each side of the how, 
were of from bin, to 44 in. in diameter, eqnal to 
from 134 in. to IS in, modern hemp cables, and were 
‘hove in’ hy a enpstan (orpogetov) to weigh the 
anchor. Chain enbles were then used only by ships 
of war, and, in so far as the English Navy is eon- 
cerned, were not introduced till the beginning of 
the 19th century. 

The terms ‘helps’ and ‘undergirding’ (Ae 27" 
Bo7jPea, vrotwevirres) refer to the modes in use of 
strenethening an old or weak ship in bad weather 
hy braeing the two curved ends of the ship, whieh 
were not water-borne, together by mens of a etout 
rope or cable passing along the outside of the ship 
lonvitudinally, and generally below the water-line, 
several times ; or by passing it under the keel and 
round the hull in a direction transverse to its 
length, and probably sometimes by a combination 
of both these methods. ‘ Undergirding” is a literal 
translation of the Greek nautical term tor the opera- 
tion of passing the above ropes or eables (¢ro¢w- 
vara) around or under a slip; fit it has never been 
an English sea term, although the proeess of trans- 
verse undergirding has oceasionally been resorted 
to by our sailing ships when dangerously over- 
strained, and was then termed * frapping’ the ship. t 
The internal longitudinal rope support of the 
ancient Egyptian ships seems to have been still 
in use in Roman ships to some extent under the 
name of formentean,t probably from the two or 
tour parts of rope of which it eonsisted being | 
tightened, as required, by means of a piece of | 
wood inserted between them and twisted round ; 
the transverse external support was termed aitra, 
The longitudinal support became unnecessary when 
the length of the ends of the ship not water-borne 
heeame greatly diminished and the amount of deck 
increased ; with improved shipluilding the lony | 
curves disappeared. All Creek and Roman. ships | 
of war of the rank of triremes and upwards seem | 
to have had the Aypozometa permanently fixed in 
their plaees on beard to enable them to better | 
withstand the shoek of ramming, and were also 
supplied with extra ones as part of their stores ; 
but, in the ease of merchant. vessels (gopraywyai) 
such as St. Pauls ship, these ‘helps’ were prob- 
ably improvised ont of their ordinary gear. The 
term oxeuj, translated ‘taekling’ (AV and RV 
Ae 27"), which the crew (and passengers [AV]) 
threw overboard with their own hands on the 
third day of the gale, probably refers to the spare 
stores of various kinds which followed some 
heavier undescribed weights (¥.’"), and it was only 
as 2 Jast resort that the cargo of wheat (¥.%) (on | 
which the commercial suecess of the voyage de- 
pended, and which was in charge of the ‘supercargo’ 


Captain Sturmy * in deseribing a naval | 


our starboard broadside,’ and again, ‘ He | 


(vavaXnpos, v.14), to whose ill advice and that of the 
sniling-master (xuSepynrns) St. Paul attributed their 
mishap) was ‘jettisoned ’ in order to so lighten the 
ship, that, when the eables were shipped (v.4’) and 
the foresail hoisted, she might run liugh up on the 
heach they hnd selected (v.™), 

From the depth of water in whieh soundings were 
taken (Ac 27%), viz. in 20 and 15 fathoms, it is evident 

* The Compleat Mariner, bk. i. pp. 20, A.D. 160, 


t Isidore Hisp. Op. Fol. Par. L6uL. 
Y Hor. Carm. i.-xiv, G7. 2 
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that a seunding-lead attached to a line (xararecpa- 
rhpla, vatuptrates) was used, as we see it on a bas- 
relief in the British Museum, suspended from thre 
volute of the bow,* and probably ‘armed? with 
grease at its lower end to determine the nature of 
the bottom, asin the time of Herodotus (ii. 5) and 
Lueilius.¢ The anchoring by the stern when rapidly 
shoaling water at night (Ac 27”) was good seaman- 
ship, and, in a vessel shaped alike at both ends, 
ottered no praetical ditticulties, the rudder. paddles 
being afterwards trieed up clear of the water. The 
ship earried at least one hout (cxd¢dy), like all others 
of her class, for general purposes, such as laying 
ont anchors (v.), communicating with the shore 
or with other ships; and this boat was towed astern 
in eharge of one of the erew,} in aecordance with 
usual practice in fine weather, being cither hoisted 
i: to ‘davits’ ontside the ship, or hoisted on board 
altuzether, for greater security (v.!%), when bad 
weather came on. 

The mL in whieh St. Paul embarked from the 
island of Melita seems to have been of the same 
type as the wreeked one, but we have the additional 
detail given of her ‘sizn’ (mapdonpov, mnsigne) (28"), 
indivating her name Acdoxovpo:, transluted * Castor 
and Pollux in the AV and ‘The Twin Brothers’ 
in the RV. Whether the parascmon was, in this 
ese, a painting on either side of the stem denoting 
the fratres Helene, sons of Jupiter, who were then 
specially venerated as the yeas of sailors,§ like 
St. George and St. Nicholas in modern days, or 
whether they formed her ‘ligurehead,’ we do not 
know; but both modes of indicating a ship’s name, 
and, oecasionally, a combination ot the two, were 
in vogue at that time in Noman ships. That these 
ships were capable of ‘working to windward’ like 
modern sailing ships there can be no manner of 
donbt, although, possibly, not lying so elose to the 
wind as within 5 or 6 points of the compass; but 
the quotation from Pliny (2 11. 48) does not refer 
to ‘beating,’ and merely states that ships with the 
same wind sail in opposite direetions accordinz 
to the ‘tack’ they are on, and often meet one 
another, which ean obviously be done with the 
wind fair or abenm.|| The modern nautical teri 
corresponding to the tireek mepieNOovres Karnvry- 
cauev eis Pryycov (Ae 2835), translated in the AV ‘we 
fetehed a compass and came to Rhegium’? (RV 
‘made a ciremt’),* would be ‘we beat up to Rhe- 
gium,’ the only course open to her in making for 
that port from Syracuse with a northerly wind, 
which is clearly indieated by her waiting there a 
day for a change of wind to the south, That these 
ships were fast sailers we Know from contemporary 
statements of ancient authors, and especinily from 
Pliny,.who, in speaking of the marvellous utility 
of the tlax plant, of whieh sails were made, in re- 
ducing the time oecupied in a voyage from Egypt 
to Italy, instances a voyage recently made from the 
Straits of Messina to Alexandria, by two Roman 
prefeets, KE. Galerius and Balbillus, in 7 nnd 6 days 
respectively ; and another voyage from luteoli to 
Alexandria by Valerius Marianns, a Noman senator, 
‘lenissimo tatu,’ in 0 days.** St. Panl’s voyage 
from RNheegium to Puteoll (1SO0 miles) was etleetcd 
in 2days (but see art. ROADS AND TRAVEL (IN NT], 
p. 37%). 

Of the fishing and passenger boats on the Sea of 
Galilee (Lake of Tiberias), which were evidently 
very numerous in our Lord's time, we have no 


| desertption. 


*Guhl and Koner, Life of the Grecks and Romana, fig. 204 
», 259. 
: ¢ Torr, Ancient Ships, p. 101. 

$ Yor. Carm. i. 3. 

| Smith, DS, art. ‘Ships and Boats.’ 

© WH (following Br!) read e1e.orrt, ‘cast loose. 
J A° BN 3, L tk fe 


$ 7d. p. 103. 
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ROADS AND TRAYEL (IN oT),— 


T. Roaps. 
i. Position and conformation of Palestine. 
ii. Hebrew terms for ‘road.’ Metaphorical usages. 
iii. Various kinds of roads. 
iv. The roads of the OT. 

1. lktoads connecting Palestine with other coun- 
tries: (#1) Arabia, (6) Egypt, (c) Syria, Assyria 
and Babylonia. 

2. Roads in Palestine: in (a) Judxa, (b) Samaria, 


(c) Galilee, (d) the Jordan Valley (including | 


the fords), (c) on the east of the Jordan. 
I. TrRave.. 
i. Motives for travelling : (7) attendance at religious 
festivals, etc., (6) commerce, (c) political relations, 
(d) ill-health, (c) war. Travelling hampered for 
Jews by the Sabhatb law. 
ii. Modes of travel: on foot, riding (asses, mules, 
camels, horses), chariots, ox-wayons, caravans. 
iii. Provision for the wants of travellers. 
institution. Afvans, Oriental hospitality. 
Literature. 


I, LoaDs.—i. POSITION AND CONFORMATION OF 
PALESTINE.—The land inhabited by the Israelites 
seemed from its position to have been predestined 
to form a meeting- point in the world’s hnes of 
communication. On the western side its situation 
brought it into eonnexion with the Mediterranean 
coasts; on the south-west the country was closely 
hound to Egypt, that land of ancient civilization ; 
on the south to Arabia, which was traversed hy 
richly Jaden caravans; while on the north there 
were approaches from the coast by the J/e7r) 
‘Ayytn (‘the entering in of Ifamath,’ Nu 34%, Jos 
13°, and often), and by the 8.E. side of Antilibanns, 


to the cultured Jands heyond, and further to the | 


great empires of the Euphrates. It was only on 
the east that an insurmountable harrier to com- 
munication was presented by the cheerless desert. 

for the Israelites themselves, however, these ad. 
vantages of situation had not the significance that 
might have heen expected. The seavoast with its 
harbours, some of which were poor enough, was 
(apart from the period referred to in Gn 49%) in 
the hands of the Phonicians and the Philistines, 
to whom thus belonged the important points at 
which the caravans eoming from Damascus or 
Aralia unloaded their goods for further transport 
by sea, Consequently the Israelites, when they 
songht to take a share in international commerce, 
fonnd themselves compelled to make the distant 
port of ‘Ezion-geher the starting-point of their 
shipping trade. It was not till the latest period 
of Jewish history that they got Joppa into their 
hands, a possession afterwards supplemented by 
the harbour of Cesarea, which had been repaired 
by Herod. 

The aneient caravan road connecting Damasens 
with Arabia, the modern Pilgrim toad, ran along 
the eastern side of the territory of the I[sraelites, 
ani thus was of no service to them. In hke 
manner the important caravan road from Gaza to 
Arabia tonched only a small and thinly peopled 
tract of their country. On the other hand, the 
great earavan read connecting Damasens with the 
middle part of the Mediterranean eoast and with 
Eeypt ran right through the territory of Israel, 


Inns a late | 


reached under Solomon the culminating point of 
its culture. 

{In the interior of the country the extensive 
stretch of mountains, interrupted by steep descents, 
presented a serions olistacle to eommunication, 
Any one who has made jonrneys in Palestine 
knows from experience how travelling is a course 
of np hill and down, and how at every turn de- 
clivities have to be passed whieh it is a severe task 
for one’s horse to monnt or to deseend. For the 
most part, one has to ride at a walking paee; it 
is but rarely that valleys are encountered with a 
level surface where horses ean gallop for any long 
stretch. Besides, tlhe tract on the western side of 
the Jordan is separated from that on the eastern 
side by the deep depression of that river. In the 
dry season, it is trne, communication between the 
two parts of the country is kept up by numerous 
fords, but during the rainy season these are for 
the most part impassable; while, on the other 
hand, the winding and impetuous course of the 
stream makes it Unpossible to use it as a water- 
way hetween north and south. The only excep- 
tien in this respeet is the broad expanse of the 
Lake of Gennesareth, offering great advantages ta 
the dwellers upon its shores, 

Nevertheless, the gradually developed high civili- 
zation of the Israclites led to the difficulties of 
commnunication heing overcome as far as was prac- 
ticable, and there arose, as the Old Testament 
shows, a network of roads covering all the in- 
hahited parts of the country. From this point of 
view, the monarelieal period, from the reign of 
Solomon onwards, must have been of special 
sicnificance; but, on the other hand, the ditler- 
euce between the earlier and later periods must 
not he exaggerated. The country to whieh the 
Israelites cume as_ settlers already possessed a 
eertain measure of civilization. The Tel el-Amarna 
letters, which in so many respects have enlarged 
our knowledge of the pre-Israclite listory of 


| Canaan, mention, amongst other things, caravans 


which the Egyptian vassal-princes in Canaan were 
in the way of sending under eseort to Egypt.* 
This points to the existence of routes of com- 
munication. We gather also from the Song of 
Dehorah that in the period of the Judges there 
were roads with a brisk traffic in the Northern 
kingdom, for the eondition of things that had 
supervened owing to the weakness of the Israel- 
ites is deseribed in these terms: ‘The hich- 
ways were unoveupied, and the travellers walked 
throngh hy ways’ (Je 5°).+ 

ii. HELREW TERMS FoR ‘ROAD.’—The unsnal 
Ilebrew word for ‘road’ is 3m (derekh), whieh, 
from its ctymology, probably means ‘ ground 
trodden upon.’ Side hy side with it we have the 
word stos (Gnésil/ah), which oecurs also in the 
Inseription of Mesha, and whose radical meaning 
is undoubtedly that of a road which has heen 
constructed by the tilling up of hollows, and which 
is kept up by artificial methods, More poetical 
is the employment in Hebrew of the word 77% 
Careh), which, on the other hand, is the usnal 
term in Arunaic. Likewise more poetival are 
an3 (nathibh) or sam (néthibhah) and (common in 
Aramaic and Arabic) “a9 (shébhil) A narrow 
road shut in on both sides was called Sys2 
(mish'al, Nu 22% only); the road that ran right 
through a valley or Jed over a stream was 7232 
(ma dbhar) or m2 Grebdrah); the steep road up 
a declivity, a4y2 (ea'dleh), or, down it, 2 Nord). 

In the figurative language of the OT the notion 

* Cf, Nox. 180, 189, 242, 256 in Winckler's edition [Petrie, Nos. 
254, 231, 42, 42). 

+ That there were much frequented roads also in the southern 
portion of the land is evident from the narrative of Gn 38, where 


and offered its peoples-a -variety of advantaces; wie gedeslueh stalled her seat by the wayside to be even by 
which they did not fail.to anlize avhen/ thie) State/s passersby. 
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of ‘road’ or ‘way’ plays a prominent part, a 
circumstance probably connected not with the 


Increase Of conmmunication but with recollections | 


of the nomadie pre-historic period of Israel's 
history. In the desert the discovery of the 


right path is often a question of life, for the | 
Ml 


wanderer who fails to find a well of water or who 
stumbles upon an enemy's quarters speedily falls 
a prey todeath. In this way the language of the 
OT is to be understood when it speaks of a way 
to life and one to death (Pr 6 Jul 12% 14 21, 
Jer 21), or of a way that perishes (Ps 1°), or that 
is shut up (Job 19). When God means to destroy 
a nation He closes up its way with a wall * or with 
therns (llos 2°). lis law teaches Israel the 
right way, from whieh, however, the people con- 
stantly wander (Jer 3", ef. Ts 25). 
the example of another walks in his ways (1 W 15° 
amd often). IHustrations of similar usages might 
le multiplied indetinitely. The same tignrative 
mode of expression prevails also in the lxoran, 
whose first hearers must have been 
with the importance of path- finding to 
Redawin. 

iii, VARIOUS KINDS OF RNoAps.—In many pas- 
sages of the OT the word ‘way’ or ‘road? un- 
doubtedly stands for a simple bridle-path. It is 
the latter that is the initial stage in the process 
whereby men and beasts tread the same ground 
year after year. Thus the very old Pilgrim Road 
from Damascus to Arabia consists merely of a 


the 


Tle who fellows | 


familiny | 


number of parallel tracks without any artificial | 


construction, and recalls the passages in the ancient 
Arab poets where such roads are compared to 
striped cloths from S. Arabia, On the hills of 
Palestine 


the hard limestone soi) forms a firm | 


foundation for the reads, which for long stretches | 


require nothing more in the way of construction, 


and present no inconvenience to the traveller ex- | 


cept at spots where the winter rains have washed 
down aceumulations of stones. The existence of 
artificially formed roads is not necessarily implied 
in the passages where chariots or wayyons are 
spoken of. According to the GT, the great plain 
hetween the hills of Samaria and Galilee was the 
roper home of chariots of war, which eould move 
far with ease (le 4%, cf. 2K 9") Dut besides 
this we hear alse of vehicles traversing the jull- 
country proper—e.g. Gn 45° (from Webron to 
seypt), 1S 6 (from Ekron by way of Beth-shemesh 
to Wiriath-jearim), 28 6 (from Wirlath-jearim to 
Jerusniein), 28 13!) 1 XP, Is 228, Jer 17% (from 
and to .erusalem), 2 XX 12" (from Sheehem to 
Jerusalem), 1 Ko 22" (from Ramoth-gilend to 
Samarin), 2K 7! (from Samaria to the Jordin), 
2K 5 ef (from Damascus to Samaria), 2 ho 1gb6 
(from Jezreel to Samaria, ef. 9). With refer- 
ence to tin 45°? Robinson (BRP? 1. 214 f.) declares 
that the road from Lebron to the south cannot 
wssibly have been traversed hy waggons, and 
eae tie ussuimes that they must have made a 
cirenit by the Wady el-Nhalil, In like manner 
he asserts that the read between DTlebron and 
Jerusalem must have been impracticable for any. 
thing on wheels. But in that case the OT conld 
not have spoken at all of vehicles travelling from 
and to Jerusalem, for none of the roads leading to 
the enpital are a whit better than the [ebron road. 
Nor can it well be doubted that the chariots which 
Absalom collected in connexion with his projected 
rebellion (2.8 15!) were proeured at klebron. As a 
matter of fact, there is no ground for Robinson's 
remark if one keeps in mind that the hight two- 
wheeled chariots of war and the clunisy ox-waggons 


(1S 6) conld travel not only on perfectly primitive | 


*The method of blocking a road by means of a wall (973) 
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roads, but even along unbeaten ground.* Of course 
the progress under such conditious was often very 
slow, and the journey was attended with ineon- 
veniences and dangers such as are expressly alluded 
to in 2S 6%, 
But, although a number of the roads mentioned 
the Bible are nothing more than primitive 
natural tracks, it is a well established fact, on the 
other band, that the Israelites had alse artiti- 
cially constructed roads. It is a circumstance of 
special importanee from. this point of view that 
the Moahite king Mesha records in his Tnseription 
(1. 26) how he cansed the road along the Arnon to 
he constructed (s$o9 ‘ney), For it may be inferred 
that what was done by this prinee would also le 
done hy the Israelite monarelis of the same period. 
A testimony in favour of this may be found in the 
very word 3$o9 (mésidlith) noticed above. — It is also 
expressly said in Dt t9° that the roads leading to 
the three Cities of Refuge are to he kept in good 
repair (727). In Sir 21 the writer says fignra- 
tively, ‘The way of sinners is made smooth with 
stones.’ Contrariwise, Job (30%) speaks of a tear- 
ing up or destroying (on3) of the road, which like- 
Wise presupposes one that has been artificially 
formed. ‘The expression ‘the king’s highway’ 
(i922 9m) used for the great trunk-road of ae 
country (Nu 20", ef, v9 stee) appears te point to 
the fact that it was especially the kings who saw 
to the repairing of the roads, a procedure which 
Was natnral even on military greunds.t We are 
not, of course, to think of such roads as possessing 
any special excellence; they were probably similar 
in character to the ‘Sultan's roads as these existed 
in Palestine down to recent years. Aecordingly, 
when kings went upon a journey, people were sent 
out to prepare the roads, for instance by removing 
loose stones from the surface (ef. Ls 40° 57462", and 
Diod. Sic. ii 13). It is also related by Josephus 
that Vespasian took workinen along with Is army, 
whose duty it was to remove inequalities in the 
roads, and to eut down any bushes that might be 
in the way.t On the other hand, it is improbable 
that the Israelites Imilt any dredges, as there is no 
word in the OT (nor even 2 Mae 12°) which ean be 
proved to mean ‘ bridge,’ and none of the existing 
remains of ancient bridges over the Jordan are 
earlier than the Roman periad, Any one who 
wanted to cross the Jordan had to avail himself 
of the fords, unless he followed the example of 


Jonathan the Maceabee (1 Mac 948) and swam 
over.§ In desert regions a Swaymark? (ivy siyyen, 


or "IDR dame) was set up for the guidance ot 
travellers (Jer 81), a practice which is also men- 
tioned frequently by the ancient Arab poets. Tut 
nilestones were first introduced by the Romans ; 
the Israelites reckoned distances by the nuinber of 
days’ journey (Gin 30°87 31%, 1 19, 2 WN 8), and 
appear in general to have had no measure for long 
stretches of read. 

iv. ‘THe Roaps or THE OT.—The mention in 
the OT of the then existing roads is naturally of a 

“Ct. ¢.g. the Mustrations in W. Max Muller, élaten 1. Burepa, 
301, 366. 

¢ But when Jasephis Gint. vin. vii. 4) records that Solomon 
caused the roads leading to Jerusalem to he paved with black 
stone, It is eertain that he attribntes to this mopareh Ue work 
of a later age. A stone pavement is mentioned in the OT in 
2K 1617, Ezk 4017, Neh 38¢7), 2 Ch TS, cf. Aristeas, 3s. 

t BJ ow. vi. 2. CL vii. 3, where it is recorded how Vespasiaa, 


| when he had determined to besiege Jotapata, first despatched 


workmen in the direction of the city to level the mountain 
rowl, whieb was difficult tor foot-ymssengers to traverse and 
wholly impracticable for horsemen. Josephus adds that in four 


| days they succeeded in making a wide snilitiery road. 


§$ On the other hand, it may be assumed that the Phanicians 
understood how to baild some kind of bridge, for the deep 
Litany gorge which is crossed by the undeniably nacient road 
between Zidan and the Wer) “Ayyen cannot be passed in any 
other way (ef, Robinson, BAL iii. 50). 


formed of loose stones is deserihed=by Guthe sin Mitte. go | Wbether the word -acg-(kibhvah, Ga 3516 ast, 2K St) 


Nachrichten dea deutychen Pal. Veréiuss ION, piv | 
EXTRA VOL.—24 ~ : 


)| Jreally stants wrelrcer ineagdi of length, is very uncertain. 
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somewhat incidental eharaeter, and is influenced 
exclusively by regard to the seenes of the history 
that is being narrated. Nevertheless, it is worth 
while to enumerate the most important of these 
roads, since we thus obtain at all events a view of 
the condition of things at the time. They were 
supplemented by the later Roman roads, whieh as 
a rule followed the old lines of communication (ef. 
the following article).* 

1. We shall first examine the roads that can- 
nected Palestine with the surrounding countries.— 
(«¢) From Avedia it was possible to reach Palestine 
hy a variety of roads. One led in a straight line 
fiom Elath, by way of Lysa (Weady Lussan), to 
(iaza.t At Aboda (‘Aéde) it met the road eoming 
from Mebron by Beersheba and Elusa. The por- 
tion of this road lying between Lysa and Elath is 
probably to be identified with ‘the way to the 
Yuu Suph” mentioned in Nu 14% 214, Dt 14° 21, 
Another road ran up from Elath to the north 
through the “Arahah depression. The traveller 
who made ehoice of it in order to reaeh Judah, 
might either make his way to Hebron by the 
ancient Ascent of ‘Akrabbim ; or he might journey 
through the ‘Arabah as far as the south end of the 
Dead Sea and thence gain the hills and reach 
Hebron by way of Zuavére et-Tuhta and el - Fbké ; 
er he might pursue his way along the west side of 
the Dead Sea and make use of the aseent at En- 
wedi (see below), These roads must have been 
nnder the control of the Israelites at the time 
when Solomon opened the sea trade from ‘Ezion- 
geber. Clase by the watershed a read parts from 
the’ Arabah route and goes down to the metropolis, 
Vetra. This city, however, may be reaehed also 
by a direct road over the high land. From Petra 
a main read leads by et-Zufile to Kerak in Moah, 
This may perhaps be identified with ‘the kinv’s 
highway’ of Nu 20!7, But it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether it is the same that is referred to in the 
parallel narrative, Dt 28, for here the road from 
Elath to Ma‘an and thenee (eoinciding with the 
great Pilgrim Road) to the east side of Moab suits 
much better. The Pilgrim Road itself, which leads 
on further by Edre‘i and Muzérib (probably the 
ancient Ashtaroth-karnaim) to Damascus, marks 
an old established and very important connexion 
between Syria and Arabia, and also opens up, by 
means of various branehes running westwards, a 
further eonnexion between Arabia and Palestine. 
At Edre‘i it takes up a road eoming from Dumah 
(Dumét al-Jandal), The oasis of Tema mentioned 
in the OT (Job 6, Is 214) may be reaehed both 
from Dumah and from the southern continuation 
of the Pilgrim Road, Along these roads travelled 
not only peaceful earavans, but also the Bedawin 
tribes upon the oceasion of their forays upon the 
civilized districts east of the Jordan, or their 
plundering eampaigns to the west of that river. 

(6) Palestine was connected with Egypt hy two 
roads, One of these (‘the way of the land of the 
Philistines,’ Ex 13") ran along the shore of the 
Mediterranean, and is probably identieal with the 
present caravan road which leads past Kantarat 
el-hhesne.t By this road Sargon advanced 
against the Exyptians, and defeated them at 
Raphia; and Necho doubtless availed himself of 
it when he set ont to mareh threugh Palestine 
(2 WK 23%) Ata later period Titus made his way 
from Egypt to Judiva AS this road, his halting- 
places being Ostrakine, Rhinoeornra, Raphia, 


* Of maps to he consulted on what follows, we should re- 
commend, in addition to the two accompanying ones and Jarge 
English ones of the PEF, the special maps of the ZDPY, 
vols. tii, and xix. Cf. also Bartholomew - Smith's Map of 
Palestine (Edin., T. & T. Clark, 1901). 

+ Regarding the stations of the Pentinger Table, cf. Buhl, 
Geech, der Edomiter, p. 18, 

t Cf. Brugsch, Deutoche Revue, ix! 350 ff. 


Gaza, Ascalon, Jamnia, Joppa, and Cwsarea.* 
The other ruad is ealled in the OT ‘the way to 
Shur’ (Gu 167,18 15’). The researehes of I. W, 
Holland have shown that it deviated from the 
earavan road from Beersheba, and ran north from 
Jebel Yelek, then by Jebel Mughara, and tinally 
over undulating ground to Jsmciliya.t See, fur- 
ther, art. SHUR in vol. iv. 

(ec) Un the northern frontier of Palestine there 
were three entrances to the eountry. These 
marked the connexion not only with Syria but 
also with the Euphrates lands, Assyria and Baby- 
lonia, tor any direet communieation with the 
latter throngh the waterless Syrian desert was 
difficult. We shall look first at the points of 
entrance, and then at the routes which eonverged 
upon them. 

The first entranee is the road along the Mediter- 
ranean coast, leading from Beirut by Zidon to 
Tyre and on to the south. Somewhat te the 
north vf Beirut it was blocked by a roeky pro- 
jeetion at the Nahr ef-AKalb, but even in pre- 
Israelite times this olstacle had heen overeome, 
for among the figures cut on the rocky wall, at the 
spot where the course of the:read is hewn past the 
roek, is that of Ramses I.—a circumstance which 
throws an interesting light upon the conditions of 
eoumniunication in these early times.—The second 
entrance was the Jer ‘Ayyun, into whieh de- 
bonehed the road leading from Tublah (2 K 23° 
25°!) through the valley between Lebanon and 
Antilibanus.—The third starting-point was Da- 
maseus, from whiel: several roads led to the west 
and the south. One ran along the foot of Hermon 
to Dan, whence the traveller could reach Zidon, 
Tyre, and Galilee (see beluw). Another ran in a 
S.W. direction past e/-Aunétra in Golan, and 
struck the Jordan at the spot where afterwards 
the Bridge of Jaeob’s Daughters was built. We 
shall presently deseribe more fully how from this 
point it traversed Western Galilee and led by one 
braneh to Acco and by another to the Plain of 
Jezree], By means ot its further continuation 
along the Mediterranean coast it formed the prin- 
cipal connexion between Damascus, with its hin- 
terland, anit Evypt. In the Middle Ages it was 
called Via Aarts, and there is a strong proba- 
bility that it is to be identilied with the read 
that bears the corresponding name 0:2 473 (derckh 
Anyydm, ‘way of the sea’) in Is 9. Besides 
this there was still another road fram Damaseus 
throngh the trans-Jordanie territory, whieh erossed 
the Jordan at Bethshean, and thenee led to the 
Plain of Jezreel or into the hill-ecountry of Samaria. 

Having now learned what were the points of 
entrance to North Palestine, we must notice 
Imefly the roads leading thence to Syria and 
the Euphrates lands, for the Israelites had not 
infrequently the misfortune to see armies ad- 
vancing avainst them alone these roads, or had 
themselves to tread them as deported captives, 
The oldest principal line of communication be- 
tween North Palestine and the Euphrates lands 
contrived to avoid the desert by a long circuitous 
route through Syria, passing Jublah (2 K 23% 
25° 2)” Hamath, Emesa, and Aleppo, and along 
the Upper Euphrates till in the tertile Belikh 
Valley it reached the city of Harman, where the 
roads from Armenia and Babylonia met. This 
was probably the route chosen, for instance, by 
Pharaoh-neeho (2 K 23°}, who was met by Nebu- 
ehadrezzar at Carchemish. It was doubtless along 
the same road that the Assyrian kings advanced 


* Jos. BJ iv. xi. 5. Regarling the ancient Egyptian fortresses 
on this road, see W. Max Muller, Ad sten uw. Kuropa, 134. 

+ Proeeedings of. Royal Greasy, Suc. xxii, 4551.5 Trumbull, 
Kadesh Barneas4aat. ;;Guthe, ZDPV viii. 217, 

'PSchomacher, PE St, 1889, p. 78f.; G. A. Smith, VGHL 426 £ 
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on their expeditions of conquest.” From [larran 
a road Jed direet to Nineveh, while Babylonin 
could be reached through the Mesopotamian Pain. 
At a later period Thapsacus was a favourite 
erossing-phice, Tt) was lead for example, that 
the younger Cyrus and Alexander the Great 
crossed the Euphrates, This brought one nearer 
co the desert on the west of the river, but it was 
still possible to keep on the edge of the cultured 
land. In the Roman period, on the other hand, 
n much freqnented route was the shorter road 
from Damasens by way of Palmyra and a number 
al water stations in the desert to the spot where 
the Chaborns joins the Enphrates.t {tis possible, 
however, that in much earlier times this desert 
road lind a predecessor. IL. Winckler = seeks to 
show that as early as the 14th cent. B.c. the Baby- 
lonian king Kadasman-harba, finding the old road 
throngh N. Mesopotamia closed against him by 
the extension of the sway of Assyria, caused water 
stations to be established in the desert, in order 
tvat he might have a direct road from Babylon to 
Damascus after his conquest of the Snti who 
lived in this desert. The circumstance that Pal- 
myra is first mentioned towards the close of the 
pre-Christian period is of course no argument 
against this view, for a water station may very well 
have existed there prior to the bnuil.ling of the 
famonuscity, Which of these ronds was followed by 
the exiles on their way back from Babylon cannot 
be ‘determined with certainty. The descriptions 
in [aay gist. {ye prewup lees that a desert has 
to he traversed by the returning company. We 
may also recall the circumstance that those who 
accompanied Zerubbabel took with them, according 
to Ezr 2") not only horses and mules and asses, 
but 435 camels, and that those whe returned with 
Ezra were exposed to danger from ‘liers in wait’ 
(Ezrs*). But this will suit equally well a journey 
through the mostly unpeopled N. Mesopotamia, 
and does not point of necessity to a course through 
the desert proper. Aecording to Berosus (ap. dus. 
e. stpion. i. 19), Nebnehadrezzar, after he had 
cleared Syria of the Egyptian troops, being in- 
formed of his father’s death set off for Babylon 
by foreed marches throngh the desert. At the 
same time he left instructions with his generals 
to eonduect the Jewish, Pheeniei:an, and other 
prisoners of war, along with the bageage of the 
army, thither, In this latter instance, evidently, 
the way round about the desert was to be fol- 
lowed. 

2. Roads in Palestine.—(a) When we turn to 
Judea, we are best informed as to the roads 
leading from Jerusalem. The ancient main road 
from the enpital to the Maritime Plain led past 
(abeon and Beth-horen, from which there was a 
steep ascent to the plain (cf. e.g. dos Wl’, 28 24 
13" (LAX) 20, Ac 232-3!; Joe. BS I. sil.2, xix. 8). 
The present road from Jerusalem to Jaffa or Lydda 
is first mentioned a few times by Eusebins.§ From 
the Vhilistine Plain various passes led imto the 


* Shalowaneser it. deserihes (Hi Winckler, Aetlinschr. Tert- 
buch, 2) how, when the Eqphrates was in high flood, he crossed 
the river on vessels constructed from sheeps' skios, and de- 
feated the king of Carcheiish and others. 
tM. v. Oppenheim, Vor Mitteloreer zum persiychen (olf, 
. ool. 

t Altartent. Morschtengen, i. 146; Die politische Entieickelang 
Babyloniens wd Arayriens, 140 The active intercourve be- 
tweeo Babylon and Palestine-Egsypt by means alike of royal 
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messeogers and traders is witnessed to by the Tel el-Amarna 


letters, c.g. Winekler, Nos. 10, 11 (Petrie, Nos. 22, 124). 

§ Onvm.2 10, 27, 271. 40, 233. 83. 
ye identical with Avlonive, the way to i¢ world coincide with 
the beginning of the Jaffa road; but if Emmaus is e/- A abebe, 
the reference io Lk 24/5 will be to the road to this village by 
way af Nabi Samicil. 
with AKaryet el-Jneb, it was by the eastern portion of the 
pire! Jaffa road that the urk trayelled from, this city to 

erusalei (J 8 6). a aE ae, 


If the NT Eminaus should | 


If Siriath-jearim be rightly identified | 


mountains and to the capital.” From Ashdod 
the main road led through the WFady es-Seat, 
enlled in enrlier times the Vale of ldah (ef. the 
narrative ef 1S 17"). Krom ‘Ekron a rond ran 
to Beth-shemesh in the Wady es-Surdér further to 
the north, hither the kine bronght the ark of 
Jahweh, and thence it was afterwards conveyed to 
Kiriath-jearim and finally to Jerusalem (LS 6, 
YS 6).—Towards the south Jernsalent was con- 
nected by an aneient road with Tebron and be- 
yond it with Beersheba (cf. eg. 2 5 15° 16", Lik 


19), By this road Lysias, according to 1 Mae 
4° attempted to reach the capital, but was 


completely routed by Judas at Beth-gur. It was 
presumably this road also that was chosen when 
nm journey was undertaken from Judawa to Edom. 
The aneient jichread, before it was modernized 
a few years avo, bore every trace of having been 
always the main route between Jerusalem and the 
south; it was carried Ina straight line, and was 
In many places artilicially constructed, and that 
apparently trom early times. Like the generality 
of sueh roads, it presented not a few diflieulties, 
leading as it did over steep hills, and being covered 
at not a few spots with large stones.t An hours 
journey south of Jerusalem a road strikes of! from 
it, Which brings one in 13 minutes to Bethlehem 
(ef, dg 19™), — From Jerusalem to En-gedi there 
was alsv aanneh frequented rond. It is mentioned 
iIn2Ch20. As the prya (/azziz) of v.'* is no doubt 
to be identified with the modern Wady Hasdsa, 
the ancient road followed exactly the same course 
as the later Roman road. A part of this road is 
probably in view also in TS 24°6, whereas the 
road named in the parallel narrative (26°) should 
more likely be found in that between Bn-gedi and 
Kebron, if, that is to say, the hill Hachilah ts 
rightly identitied with Dadr el-Aéla. From in- 
gedi one can proeeed further to the southern shore 
of the Dead Sea and to Edom.—Phe ancient main 
road between Jernsalem and Jericho (LK 10°) prob- 
ably coincided with the Roman road.t It) ran, 
according to 28 15° [LAX] 165, over the Alount 
of Olives and then by the city of almrim. Its 
further course, whieh nay be presumed to have 
been the same as that of the later road (before it 
was modernized), led through the waterless and 
snn-seorched desert to Zalat ed-Dam, a name 
which probably points back to the old ‘Ascent of 
Adianimin’? hy which the low gronnd is reached 
(Jes 13718"). This was the usual road tuken hy 
dvrims coming from the east of the Jordan. The 
favor, as a rule, included also Caulilwans who de- 
sired to avoid the road through Samaria. There 
was another, but a longer, road from the cin to 
the N.W. shore of the Dead Sea and Jericho. Tt 
first follows the lower Kidron Valley by Mar-saba ; 
then presses the Mdanter hill, and crossing the 
smnul plain of Beda‘ tinally arrives through beauti- 
ful scenery at the low ground, It was probably 
by this road that king Zedekiah tled from Jeru- 
salem to the dordan (2K 25%", Jer 304). — The 
present main road from Jerusalem to the north, 
which at some spots is very had and uncom fort- 
able, mevts us in the narrative of Je 10, where 
the Levite, turning aside from Jerusalem, pro- 
wosed to pass the night at Gibeal or Rima. § 
ie northern continuation, Which mn past Goplina, 
is mentioned in Gavan. 300, 94. It is the same 
rond which is called in Je 208 the way trom 
Bethel to Gibeah. By this road ‘T tus moved on 


* Josephus (BJ ni. ii. 3) says that these passes were ocenpiedl 
by the Romans when the Jews projected an attack on Ascalon. 
On the aocient roads from Jerusalum to ‘artus, see ZDPV 
x. 1340. 

t Robinson, BRS? i, 2146. 

1Of. vo Kasteren, ZD/'V xiii. 05 ff. 

§ Ramah is the modery ec-ddin; Gibeah in all probability Is 


5 FAR ateeed pera ewhat Yorttysgauth of it. 
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Jerusalem, for he passed the night at Gophna, 
then at Gabath-Saul, t.c. Gibeah, and came finally 
to Seopus, from which he descried Jerusalem with 
its magnificent temple.* On the other hand, 
Tsaial. (10°) makes the Assyrian conqueror ad- 
vance against Jerusalem by another road further 
to the north-east—a circumstance which at least 
suggests that in olden times armies coming from 
the north approached Jerusalem by this road, and 
not by the one first named. As a matter of fact, 
the two roads unite further to the north, but it 
is strange all the same that considerable armies 
should have preferred the very diflicult passage 
by the Sreweinit gorge (cf. 1S 14%). The road 
named by the prophet, which can be reached either 
by way of ‘Anathoth or by the present road to the 
south of Tudél el-Fud, runs past Hiznwe and Geba‘ 
to the Seweerit gorge, north of which Michmash 
is reached. At all events Michmash was, as 15S 
13" shows, an important meeting- point, from 
which roads ran in all directions. Towards the 
south one conld go to “Ai and ‘Ophrah. A road 
running west connected Michmash with Beth- 
horon and the Maritime Plain. And, lastly, there 
was a fourth road going in a south - eastern 
direction to the Valley of Zeboim, by which we 
should no doubt understand the great Wady el- | 
Arelt, from the northern edge of which an ancient 
road Jeads down to Jericho.t It is very probable 
that it was this route that the Israelites followed 
when they moved into the country to the west of 
the Jordan; so that here again we have to do with 
a road of extreme historical interest.t Since there 
is a direct course from Michmash to ‘Ai, every- 
thing is in favour of the latter etty having been 
the first to be attacked by the Israelites ; and by 
the same road they could always retire upon their 
fixed camp in the Jordan Valley (cf. Jos 9°). 

(4) The continuation of the read leaving Jeru- 
salem for the north leads to Seamarte, namely by 
way of Bethel to Shechem (ef. Je. 21%, a passage 
wlich shows that the ancient road, lke the, 
modern one, ran to the west of Shiloh).§ The | 
scene of Jos 45% is the spot where this road bends 
to the west and leads into the Vale of Shechem. 
The different roads leading from Shechem are re- 
ferred to generally in Jg 9, and in v.* there is 
special mention ot the way that came from ‘the 
Soothsayers’ Oak.’ Dut several of these roads 
were cf special importance, and the seanty allu- 
sions to them in the OT must be explained on 
the ground that detailed narratives are so seldom 
connected with this district. As the well-watered | 
and fertile JVady Sha‘ir, running west from 
Shechem, opens a connexion with the Maritime 
Plain, so does the Wédy el-Fariv‘a, which runs 
east, provide an approach from the Jordan Valley. 
Neither of these roads is mentioned in the OP, 
except in the narrative of Jacob's immigration 
(Gn 33%); lut in later times we read of Ves. | 
pasian coming from Emmaus and descending by | 
way of Shechem to Kore, ze. the beautiful oasis | 
Kuréwa at the mouth of the Wady el-Fdri‘a.|| | 
The story of Abimelech’s march from Shechem to 
Thebez (Jeg 9°") introduces us to another main road 
leading out from Sheehem, namely that which 
runs In a north-eastern direction by way of Zudes 


* Jos. BJ vy. ii. If. From Gibeah a road led to Gibeon, if 
Budde’'s very attractive emendation in Jy 203! is correct. In 
any case sneh a road exists, and in all probability it was 
followed by the legion Which came from Emmans to join Titus 
at Gibeah. 

t The name Wady Abu Dabd, recalling the name Zébo' im, is 
still attached to a branch of the Wady el-Kelt. 

Cr. G. A. Smith, HGAL 264. 

$In Dt 114° it is usual to discover a reference to the main 
road which passes to the east of Shechem, but. perhaps Steuer- 
nagel is right in questioning theworrectucss.of the textin this 
passaye. ep 


|| Jos. BY ay. viii. L 


— 


to Bethshean, and thus connects Shechem with 


| the more southerly Beit Lmrim.t 


| Egypt. 
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the trans-Jordanic region and Damascus.—Lastly, 
there is a road to the north, running from Shechem 
to Jenin, where opens one of the approaches that 
lead from the Plain of Jezreel into the hills of 
Samaria. llere we are at the starting-point of 
the great road which Jed from the Plain and from 
Galilee past Shechem to Jerusalem and to the 
south ot the country.* Jlence we find king 
Ahaziah of Jndah at this spot when he sought 
to tlee to his home before Jehn—an attempt, 
however, which failed because his wounds com- 
pelled him to hasten to Megiddo, westward from 
Jenin (2k 975). At Jenin we encounter also 
those Galileans who in their pilgrimage to the 
temple passed through Samaria (cf. the story of 
the murder of Galilwans perpetrated here by the 
Samaritans, Jos. Ant. XX. vi. 1; BJ 11 xi. 3). 
Special importance attached to this Jenin road 
for the further reason that it formed the approach 
from the north to the capital, Samaria, the great 
Jenin-Shechem road throwing off two side-roads 
to Sebastiych. One of these branches off at the 
beautifully situated village of Jedna, the other at 
Here then we 
have the route followed, for instance, by Jehu 
when he drove from Jezreel to Samaria (2 kK 
10'*"-), and probably also by an enemy advancing 
trom the Jordan against the capital (7). 

In addition to the two roads ajready mentioned 
which gave access from the north to the hill- 
country of Samaria hy way of Bethshean and 
Jenin, there were a nuinber of other passes at the 
choice of travellers coming from the Plain of 
Jezreel. The most important of these is the road 
leading by Lejjin (probally the ancient Megiddo) 
over the hills ina S.W. direction to the Jud@an 
and Philistine Maritime Plain; for this is the 
continuation of the above-mentioned great caravan 
road (the Vita Maris) connecting Damascus with 
‘Fhis road was traversed not only by 
patient caravan camels, but by many great armies 
—eg. by the Assyrians when marching against 
Egypt: by Necho’s troops on his mareh to the 
Euphrates, which king Josiah made a vain attempt 
to stop at Megiddo (2 kk 23°) ; by Cambyses in his 
Evyptian campaign, ete. It was presumably 
followed also by the Arammean kings of Damas- 
cus, When they extended their military expeditions 
to the Philistine Maritime Plain (2 Kk 128 13” 
{LXX]).t—But besides this main route there was 
another caravan road to the southern Maritime 
Plain, which was preferred by those who crossed 
the Jordan at DBethshean. It is described by 
Robinson (BRP iii. 158 f.) as running west from 
Jenin into the hill-country and touching the Plain 
of Dothan between Aefr Aud and Ja‘bud.  Yts 
great antiquity is shown by Gn 37°, where a 
caravan travcHing from Gijead to Egypt passes 
Dothan.—linally, it was possible for one coming 
from the northern part of the country to reach 
the Judiean Maritime Plain hy keeping right along 
the seashore, for an artifictally widened passaye 
led hy the foot of Cannel; but this route was 
chosen only by those whe from their start in the 
north had followed the way hy the coast. 

(c) Among tie roads in Galilee we have first to 
deal with that part of the Vie Merzs which touched 


*In Jth 47 the high priest writes to the inhabitants of 
Bethulia, directing them to seize the mountain passes because 
by them was the way to Juda, and it was easy to hinder an 
approach, as the pass was narrow, with space for two men at 
most. Itis plain that the anthor has in view here the narrow 
valley of Jibleam, behind Jenin. : 

+ Robinson, B& P? ii. 311. Samaria is connected with Shechem 
by a road which turns off to the right from the Wady Sheir. 

t On tbe ground of these passages, Wellhausen (Comp. d. 
#lex. 254) identifies »thezdphek mentioned in 1 K 205.30, 2K 


‘1327, ‘with the Aplek of the Maritime Plain, on the situation of 


which cf. especially G. Av Smith, HGHL4 675. 
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this distriet. After passing the Bridge of Jacob's | 
Daughters, the road ascends to Alan Jubb Yusef, 
from which it runs to the N.W. shore of the Like 
of Gennesareth at Ahan Vinyeh.*  Thenee it runs 
up through the Vale of el-Klammam to Aden et- 
Zujjir, and reaches the Plain of Jezreel in the 
nerehbourhood of Tabor. At Narn dlettin it 
throws off a branch in a westerly direction (o Acco. 
—Of the remaining roads in Galilee, which, owing 
to the dense population of this part of the country, 
must have been very numerous, we may notice the 
following. The cities which Tiglath-pileser con- 
qnerect in suceession (2 KO 15®) lay on the road 
from AWedesh to the MerjUlyytont But the main | 
road trom the Wer Ayydén to the south probably | 
kept closer hy the Jordan, till it finally united 
with the }ve Merts. From Add (the ancient Abel 
heth Maaeah) a road ran westwards to Tyre; it 
connected the latter city with Damaseus. On the 
western side of the tialilivan hills the protuberance 
known as the Ladder of Tyre (Scala Lyrtorunt) 
Egle an awkward obstacle to communieation, 
Nevertheless, the Phosnicians suceeeded in making 
this dificult point passable even for chariots, as is 
proved by the ancient marks ot wheels; and so 
we hear of various arnies moving from Syria along 
the seacoast... What reads are referred to in the 
narrative of 1 K 17° and Mt 157) cannot he deter- 
mined with certainty owing to the brevity of the 
descriptions. 

(@) In the Jordan Valley an ancient road on the 
western side of the river supplies the connexion | 
between north and south. On the west shore of 
the Lake of Gennesareth, where the berdering hills 
leave only a somewhat narrow strand clear, this 
road connected the numerous villages that were 
found here in ancient times. From the crossing- 
dace at Bethshean it was followed by Pompey in 
is campaign ayainst Aristobudus.§ Along its 
northern porticn, between the Lakes of Gennes. | 
areth and [aleh, Jonathan marched (1 Mae 11°),| 

The Jordan, as already remarked, possesses a 
considerable number of fords. The most southern 
of these is ealled e/-Z/ent« ; next comes the ford at | 
the pilerims’ bathing-place; and, further up the 
river, that at the road from Jericho to cs-Selt, 
where the erossing is now made by a bridge. At 
one or other of these points we must seek the 
ford of Pésilim (Jeg 3% [see art. QUARRY In vol, 
iv.], ef. 28 195) At the next principal entrance 
to the hill-country, namely the Wady el- Fares 
coming from Shechem, we encounter the ford ed- 
Déimiye, likewise with a bridge, which hy the way 
stands at present on dry ground, the river having 
hollowed a new bed fer itself. This much fre- 
gquented crossing to the central part of the trans- 
Jordanie district meets us in the OT under the 
name sda (Jos 3°, and probably also 1 Wh 7, 
where Moore happily suggests reading ‘the ford 
Qneeabhruth) Adam’). Further north is the most 
important Crossing-plaee, the ford Addra at Beth- 
shean, Which was that chosen, for example, by 
Judas on his return mareh from the east of the 
Jordan (} Mae 5°), and by Pompey in his above- 
mentioned eampaizgn. The innportance of this 
spot is readily intelligible in view of the facet above 
noted, that a whole series of creat caravan roads 
from cast and west converge upon it. There are 
yet other two crossing-jlaces further up the river 
—one hy the bridge e/-Wajedni, 4 hour south of the 


* {n this ncizhhourhood, in the time of Christ, was the customs 
boundary (Mt 1) 

t Janoub may Ye soaght most fillingly in Munia. 

tJos. aa. xin xv ils BS xiii, 1, diay Veta, 7A. 

$ Jos. Antoxie 4 

I It continue its ©.arse to the north as the great road leading 
over the Litany river to Zion. 

«Aa photograph af chia bridge will 


t Hound sd Srey Matted edo ie, ols 
gen und Nachrichten des deutschen Hae Ver ba Aan an. 1 vhus wed 
Le rd 
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month of the Jarmuk; the other inanediately 
south of the exit of the Jordan trom the Lake of 
Gennesareth, a point (ab ed-Tumm) where some 
traces of an ancient bridge remain, ‘The ford last 
named had special importance for such of the 
dwellers on the shore of the Lake as did not avail 
themselves of boats. Between the Lake of tien- 
nesareth and that of Wdleb is the Bridge of Jacob's 
Dauvhters, at the spot where the old caravan road, 
already referred to more than once, crosses the 
Jordan.*— Lastly, in the northern Jordan Valley 
there is a road from tralilee to Dri, where the 
different sourees of the Jordan have to be erossed, 
a task now accomplished for the most part by 
bridges. In the OT this road is alluded to in such 
passages as dx 1S”. 

{c) About the reads on the east sidy of the 
Jordan the Puble vives us little information, On 
the other hand, the Noman roads give a good 
picture of the Jater routes of commuonieation, and 
trom these we may draw backward inferences as 
to the earlier roads. The way from JWehanain to 
the Jordan Valley (2S 2° 4%) probably ran through 
the Wady'Ajlen, Nothing can be said ahout the 
road mentioned in 2K ty until the site of Ramoth- 
vilead has heen determined. Coming down to a 
later time, the route followed by Judas Maceabieus 
after his conquests in the districts to the west of 
the Lauran range can be fixed with tolerable 
certainty. piron (1 Mae 5*) is in all probability 
identieal with Gephrtae (Polyb. V. Ixx. 12), a name 
which is reeajled hy that of thedeep Wady Ghafr, in 
which the eity will thus have Jain which Judas had 
to pass through.t Josephus speaks incidentally 
of the reads whieh Jed fron the city of Jules 
to Gamala (the modern Jenelt (9) and Seleucta 
(now Seltikiye).t We have already spoken of 
the road from Damascus to the Bridge of Jacob's 
Danghters. 

Il. YRAVEL.—i. MOTIVES FOR TRAVELLING. — 
Journeys were nndertaken only on a very small 
seale by the Israclites after they had exchanged 
the shifting nomadie stage of existence for a 
settled life; for the inconyenienees and dangers 
attached to travelling were many and the ad- 
vantages few. Any one who left jis home and 
family gave up, according to the ancient Oriental 
conception, thr best part of his human rights, and 
became a gér (see art. GEL in vol. i.), whose 
weliare and whose life were entirely at the merey 
of those with whom he sejourned. ‘This was, above 
all, the case if he lived in a foreign land, where, 


bas David expresses it (1S 26%), he had to serve 


other gods. The traveller was frequently exposed 
to the risk of being plundered and maltreated on 


the way.§ In the desert he was threatened with 


all the perils characteristie of such places (Is 30%, 
Jer 2" ete.) On the sea ins life was in constant 
danyver (Jon Hy, Ps 107%", Enoch 101.) Journeys 
for pleasure in our sense of the term were thas 
quite unknown to the Israclites. Nor do we tind) 
any who tndertook travels tor purposes of research, 
moved by a scientihe interest, He Hferodotus or 
Ibn Batuita; althouech they enjoyed listening to 
the tales of those who had visited foreign parts 
(ef. Joh 21). The Israelite who travelled had a 
definite and practical aim in view.  Sueh aius 
might of course be purely aceidental and indi- 
vidual, as, for instance, when one did not dare or 
wish to remain at home, like Javob, or the Levite 


* Gf. the picture of the bridge in ZDPV yiii. 74. 
#CL Schumacher, Vorthern Alan, 179, S15 Buhl, Scuden 
zur Vopogr. do nordd. Ostjordantaudes, 71, 
3 fos. Vita, 71. 
$ Ct, for different periods, Jy 9%, Hos @, Jer 3%, Ezr 8, Cr 
2g, Lk 1080: Jos. obit, XIV AW. 3, NN. VET. 
Cf. the diverting poem in Nokleke’s Defectux earl aia 


Tyagi Ge, aah iva Aserdawi describes the terrors that 
Re GF &st abe fi cre 
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whe was dissatistied with his abode at Bethlehem- 
judah (dg 177); or when one had to vo in pursuit 
of runaway slaves or a fugitive wife (1 K 2%, Jy 
19'%); or when a prophet was commanded to be- 
take himself for eoneealment te anether eountry 
(1 K 17), ete. But, in additien to sueh casnal 
instances, there were regularly reenrring occasions 
which necessitated the taeing of the hardships of 
a journey. 

() In part these eeeasions were connected with 
religious observances, Even in earlier times the 
Israelites were accustomed to assemble for the 
creat festivals at certain of the more important 
sanctuaries (1 8 1°, Ex 34%); and when, after the 
Deuteronomie reformation, the temple at Jerusa- 
lem was recognized as the only legitimate sanetu- 
ary, these festival pilgrimages received a strong 
impulse, and heeame a main element in the life of 
an Israelite. From all parts of Palestine, and 
afterwards from all quarters of the then world 
(see art. DIASPORA in the present voluine), Jews 
poured into Jerusalem, which, on the occasion of 
these festivals, was a seething mass of humanity. 
Those who had most aequaintanee with the dangers 
of such a journey were the Galilean Jews, who 
had to pass through the hostile territory of the 
Samaritans (Jos. dnf. XX. vi. 1). On this account 
many of them preferred to take the roundabout 
way by the east of the Jordan, where they were 
liable te no sneh misadventures,*—1lt must be re- 
menibered, moreover, that in early days men often 
visited a sanetuary for the purpose of obtaining 
oracles or reeeiving instruetion on a point of ritual 
(Gi O72, 2k 1°, PS 3% 9%, Zec 7%). 

(4) Further, the increasing Jewish commerce sup- 
plied many with a motive for travelling. In the 
earlier period it was mostly fereigners that tra- 
velled throneli the land and earried on trade with 
its inhabitants (ef. the story of Joseph, Gn 37-5, 
Ex 28, Dt 147, and the term sdfér used fer the 
trader by whose standard money was weighed, 


tin 236, 2K 1% 5). Dut as early as the monarchieal | 
period and still more in the later post-exilic times 


the Israclites began to take an active part in both 
home and international trade, and this involved 
frequent journeys in their own land as well as ta 
foreign parts. ‘The trade in horses carried on by 
Solomon led his buyers to the neighbouring States 
(t kk 106), while the shipping trade frem ‘Ezion- 
veber inaugurated by him gave the Israelites an 
acquaintance with travelling by sea. Israelitish 
merchants established faetories in foreign cities, 
as at Damascus, where Ahab was able to obtain 
State permission for his subjects to erect dwellings 
in a certain quarter of the city (1 K 20%). In the 
later post-exilic peried Jewish eammerce made a 
ereat advance, particularly after the Jews ¢ame 
into possession of some seaports on the Mediter- 
ranean; and it was all the easier for them to 


undertake trading jeurneys, beeause they conld | 


count with certainty on meeting with eonntrymen 
of their own in all foreign trading towns. 
wife of an Israelite now knew that it meant a 


The | 


distant journey when her husband on setting out | 
to convey the old men, the women, and the chil- 


took the money-bag with him (Pr 314). 

(c) A third motive for travelling was snpplied 
hy the political and diplomatic relations into which 
the Israelites entered with other peoples. A nation 
that was in vassalage to another required to send 
men to liand over the tribute (Jg 3°"). The later 


kings of Israel liad often to go in person to a | 


foreign court to pay homage te their powerful 
suzerain (2 K 16%, Jer 51°), But more especially 


* Special risks naturally attended those travelling companies 
that carried with them larze sums of money, as, for Instance, 
in connexion with the transmission of the poll-tax of the Baby- 
lonian Jews, Hence these companies inéluded many theusand 
persons (Jos. aAat. xvii ix. I). ; 
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attempts to arrange politieal allianees led to a 
constant coming and going of ambassadors (Is 
30°% 311; and on the other side 14° 18. 39, Jer 
273).—Jenrneys of an involuntary eharacter are 
seen in the deportation of conquered peoples, a 
fate whieh befell] the Israelites more than once. 
But there were also oecasiuns when one volun- 
tarily left his home to lind safety in a foreign 
land (Jer 43). A happier eondition was that of 
the travelling eompanies which by the grace of 
their sovereign were permitted to return to their 
homes (Ezr 1. 8). Moreever, the sojonrn of a 
portion of the people of Israel in the Diaspora 
gave oceasion for frequent journeys between the 
foreign land and the home country, as we see from 
Jer BY. Zec 6") Melr 22" 135%, 

(d) A special motive for undertaking 
was ill-health, which led to the visiting of foreign 
aces in the hope eof a cure (ef. 2K 5). This 
habit finds illustration particularly in later times, 
when the various hot springs in the Jordan Valley 
were inuch frequented.“ 

(ce) Lastly, wars of conquest and plunder may 
in a certain sense be reekoned among the motives 
to travel, which brought great niultitudes of men 
to forcign lands. 

Travelling on the part of Jews was beset by a 
pecniiar difticulty in the shape of the Sabbath law, 
after so striet an observance of it lad been intro- 
duced that on the Sabbath day and on those 
festival days on whieh sabbatical rest was en- 
joined it was unlawful to walk more than a fixed 
number of paces. Thus Josephus (Alvé. XU. vill. 
4) mentions incidentally that the Syrian king, 
Antiochus Sidetes, out of eonsideration for Hyr- 
canus who aceompanied him, remained for two 
days by the river Lyeus, on account of a Jewish 
festival being then in progress. On the other hand, 
the Law accommodated itself to the needs of tra- 
vellers in so far as it permitted those who were on 


a journey 


| a journey in the month of Nisan to celebrate the 


Passover in the following month (Nu 92%), 

ii. MODES OF TRAVEL.—Those who were not 
particularly well-to-do, especially if they were 
young, strong men, went fer the most part on foot 
(Gn 28, Jos 9, 1K 19%, 1s 527, and the Cospel 
narratives). Henee the first attention shown te 
an arriving guest was to wash his feet (Gn Is‘, dg 
19°), Women and elderly well-to-do men rede 
upon asses, Which also carried the baggage (Ig 
197, 18°25”, 2S 17%, 1 Ree” 2 44) Lig Us) 
people of high rank also used medes (25 13°, 1 Wk 
18), Camels were Jess frequently employed, and 
only when the journey led throngh the desert 
(Gin 24). Morses, on the other hand, were used 
only in war, being either ridden or harnessed to 
the chariots. The chariots mentioned in the OT 
are, as a rule, eharivts of war, but they were 
used by kings also in journeying from one part of 
the country to another (TK 12%, 2h rol’; and 
the story of Naaman in 2k 5, where, however, 
we have te do with a foreigner), In 1S 67 we 
meet with an ov-waggon as a vehicle of transport ; 
and in the ease of the waygons sent fram Ley] t 


dren, we should probably think also of similarly 
simple vehieles (Gn 45"), From a later ae we 
have the story of the Ethiopian chamberlain (here 
again a foreigner) driving in a chariot (Ae Seite), 
Josephus (Ant. XIX. villi, 1) speaks ot a larger 
kind of chariot (éajv7), in which Agrippa, accom. 
panied by other kings, drove ont to meet the 
Roman pretor.t In Ca 3? we read ef a sedan chair 


* Cl. Dechent, ‘ Heilbider u. Padeleben in Palastina’ in 7DPV 
Vii. 173 ff. 
+ When Josephus (Ant. vin. vii. 3-4) relates how Solomon 


|" ®tten drove out-tohis gardens at Etham, he is simply adding a 
' picturesque.touch/ol his own. 
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or palanqnin (18%, gopeiov) being nsed by people 
of high rank. 

On account of the attendant risks, one did not 
care to go on a long journey alone.* but had at 
least one companion, who received a daily wage 
and. if the journey terminated happily. a present 
besides (‘To 45"), 
the Persian court to Jerusalem, he carried with 
him letters from the king to the governors of the 
varions provinees commanding them to grant him 
free passage and an armed escort (Neh 2). ‘The 
favourite method was to combine into large com- 
panies (caravans, originally a Persian word), which 
were accompanied by armed men ef. Ezr &-*). 
Sueli caravans, travelling under military protec- 
tion, are referred to in the ‘Tel ¢l-Amarna letters 
(see above, p. 3868>), In the wilderness they were 


eondneted by the Bedawin tribes, e.g. the Dedan- | 


ites (Is 2135). When unknown regions had to be 


traversed, a guide aequainted with the roads had » 
to be procured (Nu 108!), or parties were sent in 
advance to make inquiry about the way and about | 


the cities that liad to be passed (Dt 17). The 
deadly danger of a caravan when the water of 
which it has come in seareh is found dried up, is 
portrayed with poctic beauty in Job 6), 

iii, PROVISION FOU TILE WANTS OF TRAVELLERS, 
—For the comfort and the refreshment of travellers 
very little provision was made. In the wilderness 
the inhabitants of the oases might, as deseribed in 
Is :1)', meet the exhausted caravans with water 
and bread; but, in the main and as a matter of 
course, a traveller through the desert had to pro- 
vide for himself by bringing the necessaries of lite 
with him (Gn 2H4), But the same was the case 
even in travelling throngh inhabited regions. ‘The 
Levite of J¢ 1% takes with him fodder and straw 
for the asses as well as bread and wine (v.!%) ; and 
a similar course is followed by the Gibeonites when 
they seck to give themselves the appearance of 
having come from far (Jos 9). In Nu 20! we 
read of a great company binding itself, as it passed 
through a country, to keep to the highway, to 
touch nothing in the vineyards or the fields, and 
to pay for the water drnnk by man and beast. 

Of tans in the proper sense of the term we do 
not hear till NF times (Ek 1046); and the very 
circunistance that the Greek word wavéoxetov there 
employed was adopted by the Jews as pire, proves 
that the whole institution was a new and foreign 
appearance.t In earlier times there may have 
beer establishinents at least somewhat akin to the 
modern khans—large empty buildings surround- 
ing a courtyard, in which travellers can pass the 
nicht, bnt where the necessaries of life are not 
sold.{ Some have thought to find the correspond- 
ing word in Hebrew in the >»: (gertth) of Jer 417; 
but the rea) meaning of this word is very un- 
certain, and even the text is doubtful, for Josephus 
(Ant. X. ix. 5) read the word oo (‘ hurdles,’ 
‘sheep-pens’). Likewise the word pot Grajon) has 
to be considered ; for, even if in some passages it 
appears to mean simply the place where one takes 
np his quarters at night, the sense of khan fits 
very well passages like Gn 42-7 49°!, Jer 9% The 
king was attended on his journeys by a cn39 72 
(sar ménfhah, lit. ‘captain of the resting-place,’ 
RV ‘chief chamberlain,’ RVm *quarter-niaster’), 
whose duty was to Jook after night quarters for 
the royal party (Jer 515°), 


* 1. Meir, in an epigram, called the solitary traveller a ‘son of 
death’ (W. Bacher, Die Aqada der Tannititen, bi, 17). 

+ Cf.,on the further travels ef this word, 8. Krauss, Griech. 1. 
Latein, Lehnicortertm Tulmud, Midrash, 1. Targum, it ves. 
tn the form Funded it still oeeirs ax the name ef a village iu 
southern Samaria, the Fondeka of the Talinad (Neubauer, Géog. 
du Terlinrwel, V2) 

3 According ta Herodotus (v.52) sthetc.ovine Faueh. cart yd. 
serais (xataAvoess) vo the reads in a Lie ti iJ 


ry 


When Nehemiah travelled from | 
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In general, then, in early times the traveller, 
unless he carried his victuals with hin: and pre- 
ferred, like Jaeob, to slecp in the open air, had to 
fall back on the hospitality of the inhabitants of 
the place; but this he could do with confidence, 
for in all ages hospitality has been one of the most 
beautiful virtues of the Oriental. | Althongh it is 
not expressly enjoined in the Law," narratives 
like Gn IS'® 2431) ex 2-9 show how highly it was 
esteemed ; and Job, in the passage where le casts 
a backward glance on his former life in order to 
prove his integrity, says, amongst other things, 
‘The stranger did not lodge in the street, but 1 
opened my doors to the traveller’ (5182), Passages 
like Jg 1915 indicate how severe was the judgment 
passed on those who suffered the traveller to pass 
the night outside; while the story related in’ Gn 
19 and that in Jg 1) are meant to show the 
cnormity of the offence of offering violence to the 
defenceless guest. ‘The deed of Jael alone is praised 
(Je 5%), although, according to ancient Semitic 
notions, her guest ought to have been specially 
sacred to her, because he had drunk fram her milk- 
bowl. But in this instance duty to a guest is re- 
garded as overshadowed by duty to one’s country, 

When one reached a city at nightfall he took 
up his position on the open space before the gate, 
and waited to see if any one would invite him in 
(Jg 19%), In like manner a traveller in the 
eountry took his stand before the tent or the 
house into which he desired to be invited (Gn 18?). 
When the guest entered, his feet were washed, 
and a meal was prepared for him. In the latter 
instance, a wish to honour lim was marked, as 
still happens regularly in the East at the present 
day, by the killing of an animal from the herd 
(Gn 18*,2 8 24), At his departure he was ex- 
pected to eat heartily to strengthen him for his 
further journey Gig 19, ef. 1 S 28). ‘To take 
payment from a guest was contrary to good 
manners, and heiee it is a perfeetly genuine touch 
that Josephus adds to the narrative of Gn 24, 
when he makes Rebekah decline Eliezer’s ofier to 
pay for his entertainment by telling lim not to 
think they were parsimonious people (clet. 1. 
xvi. 2). In later times hospitality specially tlour- 
ished among the Essenes, who, aceording to Jose- 
phus (BJ Ul. viii. 4), took nothing with them on 
a journey, as everything belonging to their co- 
religionists was at their command. ‘There was 
even an official appointed in every city, whose 
duty it was to provide travelling Essenes with 
clothing and all other necessaries. An instance of 
a permanent guest-friendship is supplied by the 
story of Elisha and the wealthy lady of Shunem 


(2K 4°). In later times. under Roman = and 
Greek influenee. this practice was greatly ¢x- 
tended. Thus we hear for instance of puest- 


friends in Jatapata, whose death was bewailed at 
Jerusalein, after the little fortress was taken by 
the Romans; ¢ cf. also Ac HP 2M ‘Phata guest's 
Ist, however, was not always a happy one, and 
that he was exposed to many disagreeable ex- 
periences, is noted by that always acute and dis- 
passionate observer, Ben Sira (Sir 2974), 


LiteratereE —Richm, /WA2, artt ‘Reisen® and ‘Wege’; 
G. AS Sinith, //éstorteal Geography of tee Holy Land, putsnim | 
VF, Bubl, fcographie des alten DPulastina, 25-151 5 I]. dsuthe, 
Aurcer Bibeliecarterbuch, art, * Wee.’ 
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in the world of the first century after Christ was 
dominated and determined by one single motive, 
viz. to seek direct connexion with Rome, the 
eapital and centre of the Empire and of the world. 
Within the bounds of the Empire, the principle 
of Roman Republican government had originally 
been to conneet every subject, country, and district 
as closely as possible with Rome, and to keep them 
as mneh as possible disconnected from one another, 
so that each should look to Rome as the centre 
of all its interests, its trade, its finanee, and its 
aspirations, and regard all other subjects as rivals 
and competitors for the favour of the governing 
eity. Though the ideal and the ultimate aim of 
the Imperial government was different, and did 
hot tend to make Rome the governor of subjects, 
but rather to educate and elevate the subjects to 
equality with Rome by a slow but steady process, 
yet in the first century the older idea still was 
practically effective to a large extent, and governed 
the system of eommunication. Hence the first 
point is to examine how each province of the 
Empire communicated with Rome. 

Along the great arteries that led to Rome all 
new ideas and movements of thought and religious 
impulses naturally moved, without any definite 
purpose on the part of the originators, even per- 
haps in spite of their intentions in some eases. 
It was, as a rule, an easier and more rapid process 
for a new idea to spread froin a distant province 
to Rome than to spread from that province to its 
neighbour, if the neighbour did not lie on the road 
to Rome, or was not comected with the first pro- 
vince by some old bond of intimaey. Hence the 
fact, for example, that Christianity spread very 
early to Rome constitutes no proof, and does not 
even afford a presumption, that there was any 
purpose or intention of earrying it thither. Such 
conscious, deliberate purpose ean be proved only 
by sone elear evidence of its existence, and espe- 
cially by deliberate statement on the part of those 
who entertained the purpose. 

For example, we Know that the purpose of visit- 
ing Rome was distinctly expressed by St. Paul (Ae 
1-1) several years before he was able to carry it into 
effect ; and we can infer from the general character 
of lis aetion that the purpose was in his mind, 
latent or perhaps expressed orally, Jong before the 
date at which he first mentions it in his extant 
letters. But even at that time Rome contained 
already a body of Christians, and St. Paul’s aim 
was twofold — partly to extend the limits and affect 
the character of the Chureh in Rome, ‘to impart 
natu you same spiritual gift,’ and ‘that 1 might 
have soine fruit In you also, even as in thie rest of 
thei Gentiles’ (io T+); Dut still more’ to use 
Rome as a hasis from whieh to affeet the West, 
especially Spain, ‘to be brought on my way 
thitherward by you’ (Ro 15%), Just because 
Rome was the centre and meeting-place of all 
roads, it lay on the way for any traveller or mis- 
sionary going from Syria to the West: he could 
not «o direet, but must transship in Rome. 

When one keeps this prineiple clearly in mind, 
the interpretation of Clem. Rom. i. 5 beeumes 
evillent and certain. Clement says of St. Paul 
that ‘after he had preaelicd in the East and in the 
West, he won the noble renown which was the 
reward of his faith, having tanght righteousness 
unto the whole world, and having reached the 
furthest bounds of the West.’ lf Clement had 
eaught the least spark of the Pauline and the 
Rowan spirit and thought, he eould not have 


called Roine (as some modern seholars maintain 
that he did) * ‘the goal of the West? or ‘his limit 
towards the West,’ 76 répua ris dUcews ; and Light- 


* It is, of course, necessary foysthose who believe that St. Paul 
was put to death at the conclugod (of the two years inp soo - 
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foot has rightly expressed the general Roman point 
of view in that age, which looked on Rome as the 
centre of empire, not as its limit, nor as belonging 
to the Western part of the Empire. 

ii, SEASONS AND ROUTES OPEN FOR TRAVEL- 
LING. —The route of communication was not 
always the same throughout the whole year. 
When the crossing of any considerable streteh of 
sea formed an essential part of a line of ecom- 
munication, the route in question was elosed 
almost completely during a considerable part of 
the year. ‘The times were stated by the ancients 
themselves as follows:—The sea was closed from 
10 November to 10 March; but perfectly safe 
navigation was only between 26 May and 4 Sep- 
tember,* while there were two doubtful periods 
11 Mar.-26 May, and 15 Sept.-10 Nov., when mer- 
chants might risk sailing, but fleets of war vessels 
were loath to do sa, 

It is not the case that the closure was absolute. 
In case of necessity or urgency a voyage was at 
times attempted in the season when navigation 
was elosed. Julius Cesar’s army crossed from 
Brundisium to Epirus during Nov. $9,¢ and Pom- 
pey’s army had crossed similarly in Jan. 49.4 

Again, Claudius proposed great induecments to 
traders who carried corn to Italy during the 
winter, guaranteeing a certain rate of profit, and 
insuring them against loss of their vessels by 
storm. This proposal probably applied chiefly to 
the short voyages from Sardinia and Afriea, in 
which it was possible to wateh an opportunity 
for a less dangerous voyage even in the stormy 
season ; but, in the Jong voyage from Alexandria, 
such waiting upon opportunities would be a mueh 
more serious matter, See Suet. Claud. 18. 

When Flaeeus was reealled from the govermnent 
of Kgypt, early in October Ab. 38, he sailed im- 
mediately, and had much storiny weather at sea; 
but Philo (in Flae. 13-15) gives no information as 
to the route. Shortly afterwards Philo and four 
other envoys sailed from Alexandria, in urgent 
need, to present a petition to Caligula: their ronte 
also is not recorded, and the length of their voyage 
is uncertain ; but they were in Rome in the spring 
of AbD. 39, and had an audience there of the 
Emperor ; and Philo refers in feeling termns to their 
tronbles on the sea.§ In both eases we need not 
doubt that the ships sailed along the coast, aceord- 
ing to the opportunities of getting on from point 
to point. 

3ut only the exigencies of government service, 
or of nrgent religious and national duty (and to 
the aneients national duty was necessarily a matter 
of religion, for patriotism was a religious idea), 
would eause such winter voyages. Doubtless, Philo 
and the other four envoys had to pay largely to 
induee any ship to sail after 11 November. In 
ordinary cireumstanees the regular course was to 
lay up at the beginning of winter and wait for 


ment in which he wrote Colossians and Philemon, to foree this 
uunatoral meaning on the plain words ot Clement — words 
which ho person at that time could have misunderstood, Only 
alootness trom the spirit of the jirst ceutury makes it possible 
to doubt as to the meaning. 


¥ Secura navigatio, Vegetins, iv. 39% v. 93 stufos cestirvis 


Ratibus dies et certa merix, Tacitus, ist, iv. SL. 


+ Nominally, Jan. 45 in the unrvetorined old calendar (which 
was 67 days wrong in B.c. 47). 

3} Nominally, Mareh a.p. 49. When the old calendar ciifered 
by two inontbs from the true ealendar, obviously the miles 
could not be calculated by the days of the existing calendar, 
but by the stars, 

§ They sailed pésov xeuuwros; but this phrase eannot be 
pressed to mean about the winter solstice: it might mean only 
‘in full winter,” as distinguished from Flaceus’ departure 
apyouevov yetrwvos in October, The Jewish envoys had every 
reason to burry after him in order to present their ease to 
Calizula, Moreover, they sailed at no great ijuterval after 
Agnppa had visited Alexandria in July or early Angnst 35 
gC Rilo, dn Flac. Wide Leg, 25). Their vovare probably began 
Ot later thar eNdvesibert perhaps already in October. 
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spring. Thus Horaee speaks (Od. iii. 7. 5) of 
Gyses as returning from Bithynia, but detained at 
Gricum in’ Epirus until spring returned and the 
Adriatic was open; and ot another Roman sailor 
Waiting (probably in Syria, Gd. iv. 5.95% till spring 
returned and he could cross the Garjathian sea (the 
sea near Rhodes). 

This dread of storms and dislike to travel in 
winter was not confined to voyages by sea. Even 
on land there are many proofs that, where moun- 
tain ranges or high plateaus had to be crossed, 
as in going across Asia Minor, erdinary persons 
avoided winter travelling and waited till spring. 
Basil of Cesarean, who speaks in E/pist. 20 of a 
‘continuous stron of travellers’ on a great route, 
sich as that which led from Cyesarea to Athens, 
suys that in a severe winter ‘all the roads were 
blocked till Easter’ (Eypist. 198). and that ‘the road 
to Rome is wholly inspracticable in winter’ (£pist. 
215). Ilis meeting with the Bishap of Feonium 
niust be tixcd ‘at a season suitable for travelling’ 
(Epist. WH); yet the read between Civsurea and 
leonium is wholly on the level, and erosses no pass 
or elevated ground, Tven a mild winter ‘was 
quite suflicient to Keep him from travelling while 
it lasted’ (Epist. 27). AA modern traveller or niis- 
slonary would traverse the roads of the platean at 
any time;f but for ancient travellers there was 
a close time, during whieh travelling was almost 
entirely suspended, and no journeys were planned 
or thought of, except by professional travellers 
(Basil, Ap. 198). Vexetius (iv. 39) mentions that 
Jand travel was stopped as completely as sea travel 
between 10 Nov. and IU March. 

The reason lay, not simply in the snow,—although 
Basil speaks in Epist. 48 of ‘such a heavy fall of 
snow that we have been buried, houses and all, 
beneath it,’—but quite as mueh in the spring rains 
and the extremely cold winds of early winter, whieh 
are very trying, though not likely to keep an active 
traveller indoors. ‘The ‘Taurus is in some places, 
however, impassable in winter except with eonsid- 
erable personal danger: see, e.g., the aecount given 
by Prot. Sterrett in the Wolte Lrpedition ta Asta 
Minor, p. 80. In time of heavy rain the surface of 
the plateau becomes, in most places, a sea of mud, 
though perhaps the principal Noman roads imay 
have been well enough built in the time ot St. Paul 
to rise above that sea. 

Vhis is a factor of considerable importance in 
determining the chronology of St. Pauls jour- 
nevs, ‘The broad and lofty ridge of Monnt ‘Taurus 
is for the most part really dangerous to cross 
in winter, owing to the deep snow obliterating 
the roads. ‘The roads leading from Perga direct 
towards Ephesus, aud from ‘Tarsus through the 
Cilictan tsates towards Lycaonia and the north and 
west generally, cross a lower sumnnit height, and 
are actually traversable by well equipped or deter- 
mined travellers through most part of the winter, 
except during any temporary block caused hy 
snowstorms, But we must estimate the time of 
year when St. Paul would be hkely to cross ‘Taurus 
(Ac 154 [14 [62 18%3) according to the customs of 
the period. 

‘To estimate this factor rightly, we should know 
the precise limits of the close season in popular 
usage, This is difficult. For example, towards 
the end of May Is82 snow was Iving in all these 
uplands. In the erossing of the Cilician Gates 
during the early part of June 1902 there was a 
thunderstarm, accompanied by severe cold and 
heavy rain, almost every day. During the season 
when suelt weather was fairly probable, we can 
hardly believe that it was customary or usual for 


* Lyeia or Cilleia ore also possible 
+ fhunsyy, 
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ordinary persons among the ancients to arrange 
their journeys. Basil, as quoted above, may be 
taken as a fair specimen of ancient views. 

It is trne that even in aneient times Cicero 
crossed ‘Taurus by the Cilician trates in) November 
5] and April 60 noo*  Antigonus vainly tricd to 
cross ‘Taurus froin Cilieia in b.c 3.4, Dut lost many 
soldiers owing to the snow. ITis second attempt at 
amore favourable opportunity suececded (Diodor, 
MIX). 2). 

‘Yo take another exainple from later history, in 
the autumn of A... 805 the Emperor Nicephorus 
broke the peace, thinking that he eould do so 
safely at that late season with the winter at hand. 
Niecphorus relied on the customary closed time, 
When the mareh of an army was impossible. But 
he was taken unawarest by the Caliph Harun er- 
Rashid, who erossed Taurus in the winter season 
before the end of the year (the Mohanunedan year 
ended about 20 December in a.p. 803). Harun did 
not consider himself bound by the ordinary custom, 
and he must have passed the Cilieian Gates about 
Noveinber or early December. t 

The question, however, in such a matter is not 
what is possible, but what is customary. lust as 
it was possible to cross the sea during the closed 
season, so it was possible to traverse the Cilician 
Gates in the winter by taking a favourable oppor- 
tunity, and yet the winter was a closed season, 
when ordinary people would not attempt to eross. 
The ordinary traveller had not the equipment of a 
oman governor, like Cicero, nor was he like sueh 
a general as Antigonus, anxious to surprise an 
enemy, and willing to risk the lives of his soldiers 
in the atlempt, Yet even Antigonus must wait a 
favourable opportunity. 

Although the exact limits of the travelling season 
must remain uneertain, yet probably the ordinary 
custom of the sea rujJed also on Jand. Tf there was 
any difference, it would naturally be that on land 
the closed season began and ended a little later 
than on sea. All travel across the mountains was 
avoided between the latter part of November and 
the jatler part of March; and ordinary travellers, 
not foree? by official duties, but free to choose 
their own time, would avoid the crossing between 
October (an extremely wet month on the plateau) 
and May. 

lil, VARTATIONS IN THE ROUTES AT DIFFERENT 
SEASONS.— Where a long sea passage was involved, 
it does not follow that the route from the province 
to Rome was the same as the return from Rome 
to the provinee. The winds which favoured the 
voyage from Rome might prohibit the return voyage, 
or vice versQ. We shall see one sueh case below - 
in summer the winds favoured a quiek voyage from 
Italy to Alexandria, but seriously hindercd the re- 
turn voyage. tn general, the path from Rome to 
the Kast followed a different line from the path 
which Jed from the East to Rome; and an envoy 
from the East would go to Rome by one path and 
return hy another. 

Both these eauses eontributed to complicate the 
conmunieations between the province of Syria 
(ineluding Palestine) and Rome. ‘There were tour 
tines of communication: (1) by sea to or from 
Puteoli on the Gulf of Naples, and by land between 
Puteoli and Rome; (2) by sea to Corinth, and 
thence to Brundisium, and by land between Brun- 
disium and Rome ; (3) by land to Ephesus, thence 


* In the Incorrect calendar current at that time (whleh varied 
sixty-seven days from the troe ealendar in ine. 47) he started 
berth fron Tarsus on 6 January, and reached Parsiis on is 
retiirn journey on bodone. Bit, aceording to the trae enlendar, 
he evidently avoided the most snowy season tn Taurics, 

+ Well, teeach., der Nhuslifen, ihe py. VO. 

Arabs offen ca- 
. and would 
be inere upsuitable for a winter expedition, 
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by sea to Corinth, etc., as in the preceding route ; 
(4) the land route aeross Asia Minor, and, after 
crossing to Europe, along the Egnatian Way to 
Dyivachium, and thence across tbe Adriatic Sea to 
Brundisium. 

The tirst-named was the great route, preferred 
by trade and by travellers who desired to make a 
rapid journey 2astward from Italy. It was closely 
connected with the Egyptian communication with 
Rome ; and in fact it was the splendid and regular 
serviee of ships between Alexandria and Puteoli 
that made this route so important and so rapid. 
We shall therefore deseribe the Alexandrian serviee 
at this point. ‘lhe Syrian service connected itself 
with.the Alexandrian as it best could, and used 
the latter as-mueh as possible. 
the Alexandrian service was due to the faet that 
Egypt was the mainstay of the Imperial corn 
supply for feeding the gigantic city of Rome. 
When one considers the vast population of Rome 
(probably not very mneh under a million), the 
smallness of the Italian harvest (for italy was 
naturally far more produetive of wine, oil, and 
fruits than of grain; and Italian wheat eould no 
longer be grown at a profit in eompetition with 
sea-borne grain), and the fact that searcity in 
Rome meant discontent, mutiny, and probably 
revolution after the murder of the Emperor who 
had let the eorn supply fail, it beeomes obvious 
that the maintenanee of a steady and trustworthy 
serviee between Rome and the principal corn- 
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their teams of horses. Such a service required 
also eareful study ot the seasons and the winds. 
Experience showed that there were seasons when 
the winds could be reckoned upon with contidenee, 
and others when the long voyage was unsafe or 
impossible. ‘Vhe important period to notice is that 
of the Etesian winds; and it is doubtful whether 
the direet voyage was hazarded (as a rule) except 
when they were blowing. In the year A.D. 3x, 
when Agrippa was eager to go quickly from Rome 
to oeeupy his kingdom in northern Palestine, he 
was advised to wait for the Etesian winds, and 
then sail direct to Alexandria and thenee eross 
to Palestine. Te reached Alexandria in a few 
days,* arriving apparently early in August. ‘This 
passage of Philo (in Flac. 5) is extremely impor- 
tant tor the system of communication with Syria 
and Egypt. 

In the open Mediterranean Sea and the Levant 
the Etesian winds are said to have blown from 
the north-west steadily for forty days after 20 
July (or thirty days from 1] August); and at this 
season it was ditheult for news from the East to 
reach Rome (Tac, J/ist. ii, 98); and the Etesian 
winds prevented a voyage from Alexandria to Italy 
(Cesar, de Bell. Civ. iii. 107),¢ or from Rhodes 
to Athens (Cieero, ad ltt. vi. 7). They began to 
blow each day towards noon, but never earlier in 
the morning. There is much difference among the 


| aneients as to the direction and duration of the 


producing countries was an Imperial concern of | 


the very first importanee. With the defective 
means of commerce and transport then available, 
private enterprise was quite incapable of feeding 
the great population of Rome; the eorn supply 
was a most important departinent of the Imperial 
administration ; and, in partieular, the long trans- 
port from Egypt was mainly performed by a fleet 
in the Imperial service. ‘Transport from the other 
ehief producing countries—Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Africa—was easier, and private enterprise had 
probably greater scope there; but the Egyptian 
corn was the greatest source of supply for Roine. 

Of course it is not to be supposed that there was 
no private trade between Puteoli and Egypt; on 
the contrary, there was doubtless a good deal. 
But the corn trade seenis to have been an |mpc- 
rial business, carried in Iimperial ships (Il. § ix.). 
Egypt was kept far more closely under the imme- 
diate Imperial administration than any other part 
of the Kwpire, and praetieally the whole supply 
available for exportation was marked for the 
Roman service and managed by the Emperor’s own 
private representatives, No great Roman nobles 
were allowed even to set foot in Egypt, exeept on 
rare occasions by special permission. The land of 
Egypt was managed as a sort of great private 
appanage of the reigning Emperor. Jn a few eases 
we read of corn from Alexandria being brought to 
other citics of the Empire; but this was in ease of 
famine, and must have required tbe special grace 
of the Emperor, to relieve the distressed population 
of one of lis towns. 

iv. VOYAGE FROM ROME TO EGYPT DIRECT AND 
THENCE TO PALESTINE. —Communieation from 
Puteoli to Alexandria was maintained direet across 
sea. ‘The prevalent summer wind in the east Medi- 
terranean waters was westerly ; and tle ships ran 
in a direet course from. the south of Italy to the 
Egyptian coast, keeping at the outset well ont south 
from the Italian eoast, in order to avoid the land 
winds and to get into the steady Mediterranean 
currents of air. 

The pilots or sailing-masters had aequired great 
skill in these long voyages, and .could make ,their 
harbour with almost unepring’ aééeuraqvey they) are 
eompared by Philo to skilful’ charioteers driving 
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Etesian winds; but the diversity is due doubtless 
to the faets that (1) they vary in different seas, 
(2) any regularly recurring time of fairly steady 
wind was Etesian (i.«. annual). 

The statements as to the Etesian winds drawn 
from the ancient writers (see the quotations in 
Facciolati and Foreellini’s Lezicon) are entirely 
eonfirmed by modern meteorologieal experience, 
except that ‘the north-west winds prevail in the 
summer months’ generally, and not exelusively 
during the forty days from July 20. These winds 
prevail in that season ‘throughout the whole of 
the Mediterranean, but mostly in the eastern 
half... In fact it is probable that, to the sailors of 
the Alexandrian Roman fleets, the Etesian winds 
meant simply the summer winds, and roughly 
corresponded to the period of open sea from the 
end of May to the middle of September. The 
statements restricting the number of days during 
which the winds blow are probably taken from 
Greek writers who were speaking more of the 
sEgean Sea. t 

But Agrippa had to wait some little time for a 
ship. The delay is explained by Philo as due to 
waitiug on the winds; but in all probability this 
is not quite a eomplete aecount. Jt was necessary 
also to wait until a fleet of ships was ready. Single 
vessels did not venture on the long sea course, 

The reason why the long voyage was made by a 
whole fleet in company was, doubtless, safety. One 
ship eould aid another, There is, of course, a 
good deal of exaggeration in Philo’s account of 
the eertainty with whieh the ships reached their 
goal. <A single ship could not be certain of making 
directly the harbour of Alexandria after being six 
or eight days out of sight of land; and might 
easily miss Egypt altogether and sight Cyrene on 
the one hand or Syria on the other, But with a 
large fleet sailing with a widely extended front, 
the ships keeping within signalling distanee of one 

* The expression oAtyats yuépars must not be pressed too 
closely ; it is opposed to the long coasting passage (see p. Sib), 
and probably indicates a period of 15 to 20 days: see below. 

+ IIere the EKtesian winds are spoken of as blowing in early 
October ; but this is due to tbe disorder of the Roman calendar. 
Cwsar reached Alexandria on 3 (ct.; but this date was really 
equivalent to late duly or early August. 

OF pevethe,execilent diséngsion, with quotations from modern 
éxparienceat Sead Jumes’smith, Voyage and Skipureck of 
St. Paul, pp. G4, 76 ff. 
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another, the experience of one would guide the 
others; when the ship on the extreme right came 
in sight of the Cyrenaic or Egyptian coast, it would 
signal accordingly, and the news would spread to 
the extreme left immediately ; or if, on the other 
hand, after having run far cnough, the ship on the 
right had not sighted any land, or that on the 
left of the fleet jiad sighted Crete,* this would 
show that all had taken too northerly a course ; 
aud sailing directions would be signalled over the 
whole teet, 

Similarly, the westward-going vessels tried to 
sail in a body, as we see trom Seneca, £pist. Mur. 
77, 2. But exceptions occurred on this route, if 
vessels were belated and obliged to make the 
voyae alone (as in Ac 27° 281), 

It is not to be supposed that all the corn vessels 
sailed in one single Heet at the same time. ‘There 
contd not possibly be facilities for loading nearly 
all the vessels simultaneously ; and it would have 
been an absurdly wasteful method for the first to 
wait until the last were loaded. Beyond a doubt, 
there inust have been several successive companies, 
Which sailed together: when a eertain number 
were ready they would start. Moreover, it is 
known that even single carn ships were occasion- 
ally engaged on a voyage, as we have seen in the 
preceding paragraph. <A dedicatory inscription, 
erected by the master of a corn ship which was 
evidently wintering in the harbour of VPhuenix, is 
guated by James Smith (Voyuege and Shipwreck of 
St. Paul, p. 20); also in C7 ZL iii. 3). 

It cannot be supposed that a passage on govern- 
ment vessels was wlowed to every one, any more 
than that the Imperial postal service by land was 
open to every one. In the latter case it is known 
that no one could use the Innperial service without 
a diptome signed by the Emperor (who made a rale 
of entrusting a eertain number of diplemata to 
gcavernors of provinces, which the governors gave 
to persons travelling on public service, and to sume 
others in exceptional circumstances).t But, natur- 
ally, officers on government service, like the cen- 
turion in Ae 27>", took advantage of an Imperial 
corn ship with full authority; and it is evident 
from the language of wAc 27)! that in such a case 
the centurion was in supreme command of the 
vessel as the highest officer of the Imperial service 
on board, and, after consulting with the sailing- 


Inaster and the eaptain and with any other per- | 


sons Whom he chose, settled how far the ship was 
to go and when it was to be laid up for the winter 
(St. Paul the Traveller, p. 821). 

As revards the time which news from Rome 
took to reach Egypt, a much exaggerated idea of 
the speed of communication has been propagated 
by Friedlander (Sittengesehichte Roms, li. p. 31), 
and has been incautionsly quoted from him as the 
foundation of their argument by iany modern 
scholars.t ‘his distinguished scholar infers from 
Mliny and Diodorus that ships frequently sailed 
from the Sea of Azoff to Alexandria in fourteen 
days, and from Rhodes to Alexandria in fonr; aid 
that on a fortunate voyage a ship conld reach 
Marseilles in twenty days from Alexandria, and 
Alexandria in seven days trom Utica or in nine 
days from Puteoli (Vliny, Nat. ist. xix. 1; Diodor. 
iil, 31: see also below, § vi.). 

‘These, if correetly reeorded, must have been 
quite exceptional voyages, and cannot be used as 
examples of ordinary life. 

But when Agrippa sailed from Puteoli, as above 


* This must have been common, for the Jofty Cretan moun- 
tains are visible far out at sea; probably it may have been the 
usual intention to get bearings by sighting Crete. 

+ Pliny apologized to ‘Trajan for perounding dus_ovwn wifeo 
use the public service with ad iplomag is heey Bi jive Ging t9 
WET, 


+ So, for example, von Lohden in Madly tWissherty ene 
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described, in A.D. 388 (probably in July, possibly as 
early as June),* lle reached Alexandria in a lew 
days (éAlyacs vorepoy nudpas, Philo, in Flac. 5), 
before any news of his elevation had reached the 
East. ‘his seems to imply a very short voyage ; 
but Philo is of course speaking eomparatively, and 
we need not suppose that he means less than ten 
days, bunt rather even a litle more than ten. 
Still this seems to be a case in which the time from 
Rome to Alexandria can hardly have exceeded 
twenty days. With this as a standard, it must 
be interred that in the open season it weuld be a 
tedious and unfortunate voyage which failed (Co 
bring passengers and news from Rome to Alex- 
andria under twenty-five days. 

The speed with which the news of a grave Tin- 
perial event like the death or accession of an 
Emperor reached the provinces would be the test of 
extremest ordinary speed, There can be no doubt 
both that such news would be earried by quick 
special messengers faster than ordinary travellers 
would go, and that the State messengers would 
travel at a fairly uniform speed (exeept so far as 
Winds or storins favoured or prevented them), Yet 
the statistics collected by Wilcken (@riech. Ostraka, 
i. p. 799 ff.) vary in a very perplexing way. But 
this variation is more in appearance than in reality, 
Setting aside mere exaniples of the ignorance in 
small villages or remote towns of events at Roine,+ 
we find that probably sixty to sixty-five days 
was an ordinary period for news of such great 
evciits to penetrate from Rome to Egypt. A good 
example is afforded at the accession of VPertinax 
(J) Jan, A.D. 193): the prefect of Egypt issued at 
Alexandria instructions with regard to the ecle- 
bration of that important event (éml rp edrexerrary 
Baord(e)ig).t It cannot be supposed that any time 
was lost in such a ease. The instructions are date: 
6 March, and the news is not likely to have been 
then more than a day old. At that season, there- 
fore, in the slowest and most difhenlt time for 
travelling, the news travelied from Rome to Alex- 
andria in sixty-four days. ‘The route by whiel 
mnessages of this kind were transmitted will be 
considercd hereafter: see below, §$§ 1x. xii. 

But, on the other hand, there are cases of much 
more rapid transmission ; as, for example, the ac- 
cession of Galba was known officially in Alexandria 
within twenty-seven days.§ ‘This speed, however, 
was due to the fact that-Galba was proelaimed on 
0 June, and at that season news would come by 
the direct sea route from Puteoli to Egypt, whereas 


the clearest examples of news of such eveuts tak- 
ing about sixty days to arrive in Egypt belong to 
the winter or spring. We lave seen that the direct 


sea route to Alexandria was hardly ventured npon 
except between 27 May aud 15 September. 

y. VOYAGE FROM ALEXANDRIA TO ROME, — 
The voyage from Alexandria to Rome was a mucli 
ore difficult and tedious matter than the voyaxe 
from Rome to Alexandria, owing to the pre- 
valence during summer of westerly winds in the 
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* Ships ready to snil from Pateoll In June must doubtless have 
started from Alexandrin in the previuns year (like St. Paul’- 
ships); those which started from Mexandcia at the very be 
ginning of che open season would not be able te sail from Luteo. 
till the end af July. See belaw, 8 vi. 

Mere cnrelessness must alsa be allawed far fn remote 
Maces: thus Nero's death was matter of current kKoowlhelye in 
Hiephantine within fifty-seven dats; and vet on the fifty-elphth 
ny oa decument was dated in ‘Thebes by ils reten (thong) 
Thebes must have reevived the news before Elephautine 
Again, in (villages of the elty) Arsinaé the aceesston of Mertinux 
(1 Tanuary) Was currently known on 19 May, but lgnered on 
2 Inve: it was known in Che Fayam fefore 1 April, Wileken 
(Ver, eft.) also gives examples of an Exnperor ignored in comnion 
doch ments Hive or even elyht months nfter his accession, 

Ren! Gr, Urkundegy Nontlé, Wilekon, Le. p. S02. 

f iononoads tthe exact tine ocenpied In trans 
petit fewostess than twenty-seven days (Wilckes, 

toe. cif 5 CLG 4951). 
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Mediterranean. The ships had to help themselves 
by the uncertain-and fitful breezes on the coasts. 
Now it was unsafe to keep too southerly a course 
owing to the great quicksands, Syrtes, on the 
African coast: even if the winds permitted, ships 
could not venture from Alexandria on a course 
which would keep them near the Cyrenaic shore 
lest the wind might shift round towards the north 
and drive them too far south (Ac 27!). They were 
compelled to take a northerly course, keeping as 
much to the west of north as the wind would 
allow, Thus they might fetch the Lycian coast, 
or, in very favourable circumstances, possibly slips 
might even make the Rhodian or Cretan coast; 
bnt it may be regarded as absolutely certain that 
they conld never attempt a course across sea from 
the LKxgwptian coast direct to Italy or Sicily. 
Rather they would) make for the south-east end 
of Crete—at the best—though with the prevailing 
west or north-west winds sich a course could 
rarely have been sailed. In ordinary cireum- 
stances, the usual aim of ships from Alexandria 
undoubtedly was to reach the Lycian coast, keep- 
ing west of Cape Akamas in Cyprus; but some- 
times they made too much leeway, and failed to 
clear the western point of Cyprus. In the former 


case the harbour of Myra was, apparently, tle | 


nsnal point to which ships ran (Ac 217), In the 
latter case ships seem to have run for the Syrian 
coast, perhaps because the south coast of Cyprus 
was dangerons from its shallow and harbourless 
character. Examples of voyages northwards from 
Alexandria are given below: on the voyage south 
from Rhodes to Alexandria, sce p. 382. 

After reaching some point on the south coast of 
Asia Minor the westward-bound ship was obliged 
to work along the coast from point to point, taking 
advantage of the land breezes. Dion Chrysostom 
in his second Oration at Tarsus speaks of the fitful 
and uncertain character of those breezes, compar- 
ing to them the policy of a city governed for brief 
periods by a succession of magistrates.* Not a 
moment could safely be lost in taking advantage 
of such a breeze, lest it should fall again, or 
change its direction, before the ship got past the 
promontory ahead. The progress along the coast 
in this part of the voyage was necessarily slow, 
and sometimes exceedingly tedious. St. Paul's 
ship took fifteen days from Crsarea to Myra (.\c 
27° [ Western text]). 

This part of the voyage frequently ended with 
the harbour of Rhodes. Vespasian touched at 
Rhodes on his voyage from Alexandria to Rome in 
A.b. 70.¢ So did Philotimns on his way from 
Cwsar in the East to Cicero at Brundisium in 
July, B.c. 47 (see footnote on p, S874). Merod the 
Great sailed in winter from Alexandria by the 
Pamphytian coast and Rhodes to Rome by way of 
Brundisium in B.c, 49, and in B.c. 14 touched at 
Rhodes on his voyage from Cesarea to the Black 
Sea,t as did St. Paul when making the reverse 
voyage (Ac 211). 

Gregory of Nazianzus in the 4th cent. sailed 
from Alexandria to Greece, keeping under (ie. 
south and west of) Cyprus, and reached Rhodes 
apparently on the twentieth day (Carm. de vita 
suc, 128 ff.; de rebus suis, 312; Or. xviii. 31). 

The ship on which St. Pan) sailed for Rome is 
not stated to have touched at Rhodes, and the ex- 
pression that it came over against Cnidus (Ac 27") 
suegests that it kept north of Rhodes as if intend- 
ing to cross ainong the Cycladesto Malea. Lucian’s 
Ship, also, sailed north of Rhodes. 

*womep ot Trois amoyelots, MaAAov Se Tots aro TAY yrobhwy 
mrevpact mAcortes, XNNiV. 36, p. £24. We had probably experi- 


enced these winds on the voyage tack from Alexandria, 
+ Josephus, B/ vir. ii. 1, Suateylesp. 74 Dion Cass. xvi, 95 


After reaching the south-western extremity of 
Asia Minor the ships ran down to the eastern 
promontory of Crete, Salmone, and proceeded to 
work along its south coast in the saine way as 
before (Ac 27%), This was the safe course, in 
preference to the north side of Crete, because 
there, if a north wind came sweeping down the 
Ezean, the ship would be in danger of being 
driven on the coast, which has few harbours.* 
On the south coast there was not the same danger 
of running ashore, partly because the harbours 
were more numerous, and stiil more because the 
south winds in this sea are much more gentle, as a 
rule, than the north winds. t 

Only one piece of evidence (see below) known to 
the present writer describes the voyage between 
Crete and the Italian coast. But the course of 
such a voyage is indubitable: the ships would take 
an opportunity of running for the south point of 
Cythera, and thence off Zakynthos and across the 
mouth of the Adriatic to the south coast of Italy, 
usually to Hydruntum (itin. Mar. p. 489). They 
would not shrink from running direct to Italy if 
the wind at any moment were from the north. An 
ancient fleet could safely run from Cythera or 
Zakynthos for the wide angle between Italy and 
Sicily ; the ships on the wings would guide the 
whole tleet by signal. 

The evidence of Lucian in the beginning of his 
dialogue, Navigium, is clear: the corm ships in 
ordinary course sailed across from the soutli-west 
of Crete to sight Cythera; t but they sometimes 
missed their course under the influence of southerly 
winds and got into the -Egean Sea. 

There is uot in the JEgean or the Adriatic the 
same prevalence of westerly winds in summer as 
in the Levant and the open stretch of the Medi- 
terranean. Northerly and southerly winds are 
more characteristic of those seas; and therefore 
this part of the vayage woukl in general be much 
more casily accomplished than the preceeding part. 
Ilence in a favourable voyage the runs from Alex- 
andria to Myra, and from Crete to Rhegium and 
thence to Puteoli, would not be slow; but, even 
at the best, a considerable time would necessarily 
be spent on the coasting voyage from Myra to the 
west end of Crete. 

It is noteworthy that this wide stretch of sea 
between Crete and Italy, being affected by the 
prevalent. winds of the Adriatic, was called by the 
sailors Adria (Ac 272°), We note also that west- 
ward-bonnd ships kept well to the north in this 
part of the sea to catch the Adriatic winds, while 
eastward-bound ships must have kept more to the 
south in order to profit by the general Mediter- 
ranean current of air setting for the Syrian coasts 
and the hot deserts behind them (see § iv.). 

Qn the other hand, in unfavourable times, if the 
ship failed to clear Akamas, or did not get suit- 
able winds west of Crete, all three parts of the 
voyage might be tedious. The scene in which 
Lucian’s dialogue, Nuvigiwm, is laid is most prob- 
ably taken froin a real event. The ship tailed to 
clear the point of Akamas on the seventh day from 
Alexandria, and, after being driven to Zidon, and 
on the tenth day from Zidon § reaching the Cheli- 


* SugAiwevos (Enst.), which does not mean (as soine scholars 
have understood) that there was no harbour on the north coast, 
but only that they were too few. 

+1t is different iu the Adriatic, where, as Iforace (Od, i, 3 
15) says, the sonth wind is the arbiter, 

t cbectyy Konrny deftar AaBorras, virep Tor Madea wAECVOaVTas, 
oy (é.e. before the seventieth day from Alexandria) etvac ev 
‘IraAta. A glance at the map shows with perfect certainty how 
this must be interpreted. 

§ The exact conrse is mentioned: the ship sailed through the 
Anion or ehannel between Cyprus and the Cilician-Pamphylian 
Gonst, the same course as St. Paul's ship took, That course 
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| avingin édeysartly ava fiivartdly tollowed by westward-bound ships 


Zonaras, Vi. 17, Me landed at Brundisipm: ‘ 
| fi'dur the Syrian harbours> 


+ Jusephns, nt. X1v. xiv. 21.5 De NIV Oy ola. xVY. il 2. 
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donian Islands (east of Myra), it met a storm, } about the usual Jength, Lucian would naturally 


harrowly escaped sinking, and thereafter had a 
run of bad luck south of Crete, and was tinally 
driven by southerly winds into the sEgean, and had 
to put into the Pineus atter a voyage ef TU days, 

Vio CVIME BETWEEN ALEXANDRIA AND Hower, 
—From this voyage, as described by Lucian, com- 
bine with the statement in Ae 275, that St. 
Paul's ship reached Myra on the fifteenth day from 
twsarea, we ean state with very considerable 
accuracy the fair thne to Myra from Alexandria as 
nine days, and from Zidon as twelve to thirteen. 
Now two days was ample time from the Straits 
of Messina to Puteoli (Ac 28/8), when the wind 
favoured ; and ten to twelve days must be allowed 
from Crete to the Straits. This leaves thirteen to 
eizhteen days for the coasting voyage from Myra 
to the west extremity of Crete, in the passave 
described in the next paragraph as a favourable 
one, Gregory of Nazianzus took twenty days to 
Rhodes (say ten to Myra, and ten from Myra to 
Rhodes) ; this is a little slower. 

Examples of the average length of passage from 
Alexandria to Rome are difficult to get, as most of 
those which are mentioned are exceptional and 
tedious voyages. But the following may be taken 
as probably a fair average voyage in the best 
season. No, 27 of the Berlin) Greek Papyri is a 
letter written from Rome on 2 August, towards 
the end of the 2nd cent., by a sailor or officer 
on an Alexandrian ship. He mentions that he 
‘came to land? on 50 Jane, finished unloading on 
12 July (perhaps in Puteoli),* and reached Rome 
on 19 July. Now the ship cannot be supposed 
to have left Alexandria long before 26 May, for 
the statement of Vegetins about the period when 
the sea was fully open was almost certainly 
inspircd by the rules for the Alexandrian corn 
ships. If the ship in question sailed in the first 
fleet if would probably be ready to start on the 
first day of open sea, and the voyage would have 
vecupied thirty-six days. But, further, the ships 
would probably be ready to take advantage of a 
favourable oppertunity some days before the 26th. 
for it cannot be supposed that the day was fixed 
with absolute precision (Ac 28"), The voyage in 
this case, therefore, may be taken as lasting prob- 
ably about forty days; and we must understand 
that it was a favourable passage. In this argn- 
ment we have assumed that the ship arrived as 
one of a fleet and not as a single stray ship; 
but it may fairly be assumed that stray ships came 
in at nnusual times, very early or late, and that a 
ship reaching Puteoli on 30 June was sailing in 
the ordinary course. Probably this was near the 
ordinary time for the tirst tleet of the year to 
arrive, as described by Sencea ( Mpist. Mur. 77.1), 
in a year when the voyage was very good, As a 
rile, vessels with a heavy cargo like corn did not 
unload at Puteoli, but went on thence to Ostia, 
Whereas valuable cargo was discharged at Puteoli 
and carried to Rome by land. 

On the other hand, Lucian, in the passage quated 
above, sys that the ship which he describes, at the 
time when it was forced to put into the Virwus by 
stress of weather on the seventieth day from) Alex- 
andria, ought in ordinary course to have been 
already in its harbour in Italy if it had not been 
driven astray into the cgean Sea.t This seems 
to imply that the voyage to Italy just mentioned 
was an unusually quick one. Had forty days been 


* If we assume that he started as spon as nnloading was fin- 
ished, Puteoli would be certain. The Berlln ecitor gives under 
avaroAcAtadar: read wndcway amod., ‘that none of the carn- 
traders has pat leave te depart.” 

tlt would appear probable tbat Ubls ship, which sighted 
Akmnas on the seventh day from Alex + Was on the ox. 
trenve right of the feet. IL wonld sing ut beratburs 
{tsulf too Yar east to be able to clear the pendioghow 2 Z 
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have said that his Ship should have been already 


Jor a long time tn an italian harbour on the 
seventieth day. 
Accordingly, we conclude that, when not de- 


tained unduly, fifty days was a more common 
length of passage from Alexandria to Rome. It 
would be roughly divided thus— 


G days to Akamas in Cyprus. 


3B osy 49 Myra. 

10 ,, 4, Rhodes (Gregory's time). 
15 64, 4, west end of Crete, 

18 ey Cligiptretits. 


2S. 
1 day in the Straits. 
2 days to Puteoli. 


When a ship was delayed beyond sixty or seventy 
days the passage would begin to be considered an 
unfortunate one; but no anxiety would be felt, for 
it must often have been the case that ships were 
earried far from their conrse,* and detained even 
till the following year, Phoenix, in the sonth-west 
of Crete, was evidently a common harbour for lag- 
gard ships to spend the winter in (Ac 271"; also 
p. o7%'): it was convenient as being near to the 
west end of the islaud, so that ships could there be 
on the outlook for promise of a fair passage across 
the wide sea to Cythera and Italy. 

There can hardly be any doubt (though no proof 
formally exists or could) be expected) that the 
remarkably early Christianization of Crete was 
due to the ships from Alexandria and Syria hay- 
ing occasionally to winter there. Suchoa result was 
natural when crew and passengers were doomed to 
remain for some months in harbeur. On the other 
hand, the many voyages along the coasts of 
Pamphylia and Lycia appear to have produced little 
or no effeet, for thase provinces seem to have been 
less affe ‘eted by Christianity in the early centiries 
than any other part of Asia Minor, ‘The reason, 
doubtless, was that passengers in ships on the eoast- 
ing voyage could never count on an honr's delay. 
Vhe fitful land winds imight change or begin or 
end at any time, and the passenger was bound to 
the ship.t Only those who have had the experi- 
ence can realize how absolutely prohibitive this 
uncertainty is as regards any intercourse with the 
country along which the coasting voyage leads. 
Pamphylia or Lycia could not be Christianized in 
the same way as Crete, but only by deliberate and 
intentional missionary effort such as that of Ae 121, 

Vil, VOYAGES ‘ro ASEA, THEE GEGEAN AND 
EUXUINE SEAS, PALESTINE AND EGYPT.—During 
the rest of the year, except the open season, the 
voyage to Egypt was made by way of the coasts 
of Asia Minor and Syria—the same route that 
war vessels would take even in the very height 
of summer, Caligula intended to sail by that 
course, via Brundisium, when he thought of going 
to Kgypt. ‘This was the more Juxurious though the 
slower route, as he could rest quietly on land every 
night (Philo, de Leg. 33, ef. in Blac. a). 

Smnaller vessels or ships of war never ventured 
on such long sea courses as were needed in the 
vovages hitherto deseribed, but kept closer to the 
shore, Only the large, heavily-built merehant 
vessels were suited for such a voyage (Thilo, de 
Leg. 32>. they alone had. sufhcrent spread of 
eanvas, or strength of build, or storage room, to 
a long voyage and remain out of sight of 
land for a number of days. The war ships were 
slighter in construction, moved ina more agile way, 
and were not dependent on the wind or able to 
inake such use of the wind, for they trusted chiefly 
Lo Oars, 


Lielan’ s Ship ae to the Pirwis; two to Malta, Ac 
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The voyages made by the south coast of Asia 
Minor are naturally similar in many respeets to 
voyages between Rome and the ports of the 
-kgean Seca or the Euxine. ‘hese also may 
therefore be suitably noticed at this point. Pu- 
teali was the chief harbour of this trade in the 
Roman Republiean times and the first eentury 
after Christ. When Delos was the great centre 
and market of the Egean, before the massacre of 
Roman traders by Mithridates in B.c. 88, Pute- 
oli was ealled Lesser Delos.* When Delos was 
destroyed, no other harbour of the .Egean was 
heir to its greatness, and Puteoli beeame more 
important than ever. It was crowded with traders 
and settlers from all the Eastern lands and har- 
bours. These brought their religion with them ; 
and Puteolanian inseriptions reveal a mingled, 
strange picture of foreign deities, eults, and socvie- 
ties and traders (see the interesting article by 
M. Dubois on ‘Cultes et Dieux & Pouzzoles’ in 
Mélanges @ Histoire et @ Archéologie, 1902, p. 25). 

From Puteoli thus started, and to it eame in, a 
vast body of trade. After the completion of the 
great works by which Trajan improved the har- 
bour, Portus Augusti, at the mouth of the Tiber, 
whieh Claudius had planned and in part made, 
that port supplanted Puteoli to a considerable ex- 
tent as the emporium of the Eastern trade. But 
in New ‘Testament times it elaimed most of that 
trade, though some part (especially the heaviest 
goods) always went direct to Ostia without break- 
ing bulk at Puteoli. 

Alt ships trading between one or other of these 
harbours and any part of the Kast passed through 
the Straits of Messina. Beyond that, there were 
the three lines—one keeping well south to seek 
Alexandria, one keeping as near the Jine to 
Cythera as was possible, but often tending north- 
wards towards Zaeynthos. The ships from anid to 
the Agean kept north of Cythera, rounding Cape 
Malea. Trading vessels coming from Egypt and 
Syria kept sonth of Cythera: as to those whieh 
were going to Egypt or Syria, it is probable that 
they kept north of Cythera and through among 
the Cyclades: such at least was Jerome’s course — 
see the end of this section. Doubtless, war vessels 
and small trading ships always kept north of 
Cythera, and crept on from harbour to harbour 
and island to island. Thus a very large number 
of vessels niust constantly have been passing and 
repassing through the southern Greek waters. 

There ean be no doubt that all, or almost al), 
heavy merehandise travelled by this route between 
Rome and the Egean or Black Sea harbours. ‘The 
alternative route by Corinth required transship- 
ment and transportation across the Isthmus of 
Corinth, whieh woulkl have seriously added to 
the cost of freight. In earlier times, when Cape 
Malea was an object of dread to sailors in small 
ships, the trouble of the Isthmus erossing might 
be incurred in earrying goods, but the Roman 
merchant ships seem to have Jost the old dread: 
on a gravestone at Hierapolis in Phrygia we read 
that a eertain Zeuxis had rounded Cape Malea 
seventy-two times. Though Nero revived the old 
scheme of a ship canal through the Isthmus, he 
was probably impelled more by the tradition than 
by any real apprehension felt in bis own time; and 
the canal would not prodnee any great saving in 
honrs of voyage except to ships from (and to) the 
Adriatie, or Epirus, or Aearnania. ‘These facts, 
or the disturbed state of the Empire soon after, 
cansed the scheme to he abandoned; and there 
was no good reason to bring about its resumption 
by a later Emperor, though IHerodes Attieus talked 
about it. . al £ : 


* Panins ex Festo, xi. p. 918 ®Minorem Delnm,’ “quoting 


the phrase from Lucilius, Sef. iii, 94 (Lachmann). 


Ephesus was the great harbour of the Asian 
produce, though Smyrna vied with it; and other 
harbours also were used, such as Miletns, Caunos, 
ete. Bunt most ships seem to have put in at 
Ephesus, even though bound to other ports; and 
it became a eustom for the Roman governors of 
Asia to land first there. ‘This eustom was finally 
recognized and made compulsory by a forinal 
enactment of the Emperor Antoninus Pius. The 
ehaetment probably sprang from some econiplaint 
ou the part of the great rival cities, Smyrna and 
Pergamus; and the Imperial reseript marked and 
confirmed the recognition (perhaps originating 
fron) Hadrian) of Ephesus as the eapital of Asia. 
Ephesus was de facto the capital of the provinee 
long before it was formally reeognized as such by 
the Imperial law.* 

Passengers, also, as well as goods went some- 
times by this route to the Asian eoast. Pliny the 
younger went in this way in August A.D. 11] to 
Epbesns, and experienced contrary winds. ‘There 
he ehanged ship, and went on northwards in small 
coasting vessels to his Bithynian provinee. 

Trade with the Black Sea harbonrs followed the 
same route as far as Ephesus, and then went on 
through the fellespont and the Thraeian Bos- 
porus. At Ephesus it met the line of ships 
trading between the north sEgean or Euxine har- 
bours and Syria or Egypt. This latter line of 
ships was now far Jess important than it had heen 
under the Greek kings in the last centuries Bc, 
when Canon Nicks thinks it safe to assert that 
daily ships ran on the line.¢ The eauses stated 
above prevented such trade on any great scale 
between the provinees of the Eimpire. Still there 
was an appreeiable trade, and Diodorus (ill. 34) 
gives a statement of the length of voyage from the 
Sea of Azoff to Crete and Egypt (whielt, as we 
saw reason to think, conveys a very exaggerated 
idea of the swiftness of the voyage). t 

From this passage of Diodorus it is clear that 
the long over-sea voyage to Alexandria was made 


direct from Rhodes: with a westerly or north- 


westerly wind that was the natural] line, and not 
any longer than the run from the Lycian coast. 
With a west wind the aneient ships eould hardly 
have reached Alexandria from Lycia on a dircet 
course; now the object was to make Alexandria 
on a straight rnn. Thus we see that there were 
three Joug lines common in the Levant voyages : 
(1) from Rhodes to Alexandria; (2) from Alex- 
andria past Akamas towards Myra, though the 
latter part of this voyage could not have been 
made on a straight course; (6) from Myra or Pa- 
tara to one of the Syrian harbours, as in Ac 21. 

It is impossible that ancient ships ordinarily 
sailed from the Sea of Azoff to Crete in ten days. 
A voyage from Crete to Alexandria in four days 
is more credible, because ships eould often have a 
continuous run with a steady brecze, and a lueky 
voyage might reaeh Alexandria in four days. But 
there is a great variety inevitable in the former 
part of the voyage—changes of direction, changes 
of wind, passing from sea to sea, and through the 
long narrow passages of the Bosporus and Darida- 
nelles, Finally, the statement that ten days was 
the time from Alexandria up the Nile to Ethiopia 
is entirely inconsistent with the tendency of all 
the evidence that Wilsken has collected as to the 
length of time needed for even great Imperial events 
to beeome known in Upper Egypt (even though in 
many eases the indifference and earelessness of the 
peasants may aceount for their ignorance). 

In an admirable excursus to his posthumously 


»* See vol. iii, arte PERGAMUS, p. 7514. 

See’ Pato and Wicks) Jasereptions of Coa, p. xxxiti. 

'#Dtodoris is’more probably speaking of ships in his own 
time than quoting from some Greek account of older voyages. 
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published Commentary on First: Peter, Dr. Hort | 
traces the course of the messenger who carried 
that letter from Rome to a harbour on the south 
coast of the Black Sea: he considers that Sinope 
was the harbour, but Amastris seems more prob- 
able. Sinope was no longer so important a har- 
bour under the Romans as it had been in older 
times: Amastris surpassed it, and bore the title 
Metropolis Ponti. Moreover, if the messenger 
had landed at Sinope, be wonld naturally have 
visited Cappadocia before Galatia, whereas Dr. 
Hlort bas rightly argued that the strange order of 
enumeration of the provinces is due to the order 
of the messenger’s journey. He landed at Ainastris, 
visited Pontus first, then passed throngh North 
Galatia to Cwsarea and perhaps ‘Fyana, and thence 
through South Galatia to Asia, and finally reached 
Bithynia. 

It may be added to Dr, Hort’s examination of 
the facts, that the journey in its eastern part prob- 
ably corresponds to the actual order in which 
Christianity spread ; that is to say, the new re- 
ligion was carried by ship to the Bithynian and 
Pontic harbours, and thence spread south into the 
northern and north-eastern regions of the province 
Galatia, including inner Pontus * and the north of 
Cappadocia. Thus we tind that this new thought 
and teaching, ‘floating free on the currents of 
communication across the Empire,’ spread tirst 
directly along the great tracks that led to Rome, 
as every free and natural movement of thought 
necessarily did owing to the circumstances of that 
period, and from that centre was redirectud to the 
outlying parts of the Empire. <As Christianity 
spread from Syria and Cilicia through the Cilician 
(sates, it did not radiate out west and north and 
north-east, but passed along the great route that 
Jed by Ephesus, Corinth, and the sea-way, or by 
lroas and Philippi and the overland way, to Italy. 

It is extremely dificult to get even an approxi- 
inate idea of the time required on these courses 
between Rome and the various eastern provinces. 
There was no rule possible in this case, sueh as 
we could determine roughly in the direct Alex- 
andrian passages, and as we shall be able to deter- 
mine more accurately in the overland pastal route 
(see 3 ix.). ‘Fhe ships generally were merchant 
vessels, liable to minor variations tn their course | 
according to the conditions of the carrying trade, 
and sometimes waiting in harbours for some time 
to unload or take in fresh cargo, as in Ac 20. 
Thus their voyages were cvidently slow, as a rule. 
Probably they were generally much smaller than 
the Alexandrian ships, aud some would not ven- 
ture to do more than make short runs from har- 
bour to harbour or point to point, in the ancient 
Greek fashion; the last class of vessels had more — 
reason to dread Malca than the better built 
traders. Even war vessels, which were compara- 
tively independent of winds, evidently required 
much longer time for the eastern voyage than the 
large Alexandrian trading vessels. 

Statistics as to the time which despatches during | 
the Republican period, or private letters under the 
Empire, required to reach a distant destination on 
this course, are of little value as indications of the 
rate of travel: there was no regular postal ser- 
vice, and the letter-carriers were liable to many 
delays and interrnptions. Hence the recordet! facts 
vary widely. Friedliinder (p. 31) quotes two cases 
of letters from Syria addressed) to Cicero in Rome ; 
one, dated 31 Dec., took over a hundred days in 
delivery ; the other, dated 7 May, hardly over 


* See the artlele Pontus In vol, iv., where emphasts Is latd on 
the important, but often neglected, distinetlon between Pro. | 
vineia Pontus on the const (whileh wos united with Bluay ila) 
and mediferranena Pontas (rn kingdourat first, -dp Pays, Galati 
til about 16, thereafter tn Prov, Cappadddlayy fT) FEC) 
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fifty :* presumably the latter was carricd straight 
through, while the other was carried by a messenger 
who was detained on the way. The slow letter 
Was sent during the worst season of the year, the 
quick letter during the best ; but in the case of tand 
travelling (if either went in that way), the season 
ought not to make any serious differenee. Both 
were sent by men of high standing, who could 
command all the resources of the State for quick 
transmission ; but the period was disturbed, and 
the machinery of government was dislocated and 
liable to stoppages, The quick letter travelled at 
much the same rate as the Imperial postal service 
organized by Augustus (see below, § ix. ), taking only 
a few days more than linperia} despatches probably 
required. ‘The slow letter perliaps went by ship. 

A business letter written in Puteoli on 23 .fuly, 
A.D. 174, was delivered in Tyre a hundred and seven 
days Jater,t though it was sent in the most favour- 
able season for sailing. This letter would nat be 
transmitted by the Imperial service, but by private 
agents, travelling doubtless by ship. 1t couid hardly 
have been sent by one of the Jarge sl«ips running 
direct to Alexandria, but was more probably sent 
on a trading vessel which went by Cape Malea and 
the Asian coast, and probably spent time in vari- 
ous harbours. St. Jerome sailed in August from 
Portus Augusti, by Malea, through the Cyclades, 
by the Asian coasts and Cyprus to Syrian Antioch, 
whence he went on to Jerusalem, which he reached 
in winter; ¢ this voyage was made along the same 
route by which the letter to Tyre travelled, but 
seems to have been quicker. 

With similar variation in speed, letters from 
Rome in Cicero’s time reached Athens—in one ease 
arriving on I4 October in twenty-one days, in 
another case in forty-six days during July and 
August: § the former is mentioned as showing 
great activity on the part of the messenger; the 
Jatter, though so slow, came in the most settled 
season of the year. 

Vii, OVERLAND ROUTE AND IMPERIAL Post- 
ROAD FROM ROME TO THE East.—While passen- 
gers to and from Egypt or Syria svem frequently 
to have travelled along the coasts of Asia Minor 
and Crete, it is not probable that the Imperial de- 
spatches and news went regularly by that route, 
which was uneertain and (at least during a eon- 
siderable part of the year) liable to great variation 
in time. ‘The fast sea passage (see § iil.) was of 
course preferred during the open season; but it 


may be regarded-as probable that during the rest 


of the year the Imperial service to the eastern 
provinces was conducted by the overland route 
through Macedonia and Thrace. Only in this way 
could that regularity of communication which was 
important for administrative purposes be attained. 
For those purposes reasonable certainty as to when 
instructions would be received was in many cases 
even more important than the chance of the mes- 
snges being delivered more quickly ; and, where 
speed was important, it was always possible to 
send a special messenger in addition by the route 
which offered the chanee of more rapid delivery. 
Ilence even Syria aud Egypt probably communi- 
eated regularly with Rome by the overland route 
during the stormy and the doubtful seasons of 
the year. 

Hudemaun (freschichte des vim. Postwesena, p. 
163 f.) and other writers have rightly maintained 
that ships were used only as a subsidiary and 
occasional method of communication for Inperial 


* Ciecro, ad Fam. xit. 10. 2 (false number in Friedlinder, p. 
31, note), ad tt, xiv. & 
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purposes, and not as a regular and permanent part 
of the postal system, at least under the early 
Empire; but under Hadrian a procurator (pro- 
curator pugillationis et ad naves vagas) was sta- 
tioned at Ostia (or Portus Augusti), possibly to 
regulate the transmission of despatches by oeca- 
sional or special ships (C7Z xiv, 2045).* 


Moreover, the overland route was the shorter | 


for many provinces, even in the open season, and 
had therefore to be maintained in full efficiency 
throughout the year. Ilence it must have been 
the niain route for administrative purposes; and 
every other route, even the short sea route in 
summer, was merely subsidiary and additional] to 
the great way for the Imperial couriers. 

An incidental proof of the preference of land to 
sea travel for Imperial communication is furnished 
by two of Pliny’s despatches to Trajan. Ile men- 
tions (Hp. 63) that a courier came to him at Nica 
from the king of Bosporus (Pantikapeum on tle 
European side of the entrance to the Sea of Azoff) ; 
but it is also implied there and in Ep. 67 that 
the embassy from Bosporus on its way to Rome 
would pass through Bithynia, and be obliged in 
courtesy to pay a cal) on him as governor in pass- 
ing. ‘The official way, then, was not to sail from 
the Crimea to the Tlellespont or to Byzantium, 
but to take ship to Amastris or Sinope, the shortest 
sea passage, and then trave) by land. 
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Galatia—Cappadocia (united under one governor, 
but as a double, not a single nniform homogeneous 
province). Thus there gradually grew up a great 
through route from tbe Bosporus opposite Byzan- 


(tium by Juliopolis to Aneyra, Archelais-Colonia 


and Tyana, and the Cilician Gates, joining the 
older line of the Overland Route and also that of 
the Central Route* to the Gates at Colonia Faus- 
tiniana or Faustinopolis, which was founded by 
Mareus Aurelius beside the old native village of 
llalala (the Byzantine Loulon), 23 miles S.S8.W. 
from Tyana, and named after his wile, who died 
there. That new through route, the ‘Pilgrims’ 
Route,’ is described by the present writer in Host. 
Geogr. of Asia Minor, p. 240 ff,, and more fully in 
sections in the Geograph. Juurnal, 19038, and by 
Anderson in Journ. of Hell. Stud. 1899, p. 53 ff. 

It is therefore highly probable that messengers 
for Syria and Egypt during the first and early 


| second centuries went by the same route as mes- 


The purely | 


land route from the Crimea through South Russia | 


round the north-western coasts of the Black Sea 
Was not open to the Roman service, because it led 
through foreign territory, 

The regular course for the couriers carrying 
despatches from Rome was along the Appian Way 
to Brnndisium, Then they crossed from Brun- 
disium to Dyrrachium or <Aulona, and thence 
went by the Via Eguatia to Thessalonica and 
Philippi and its harbour Neapolis. The direct 
and apparently easy route along the coast to 
Neapolis was avoided by the Roman road (as the 
Ilineraries are agreed): the road turned away 
from the crossing of the Hebrus at Aiphipolis 
(Ac 16) inland to Philippi, the great Raman colonia, 
before seeking the harbour ; 
less, always a path in local use from Amphipolis 
(lirect to Neapolis. 

Very little evidence exists as to the exact 
route beyond Neapolis. The way to Syria under 
the later Empire was by Byzantium, Nicomedia, 


_the less faticuing route by Corinth (§ x 


sengers to Asia,f They sailed from Neapolis, the 
port of Philippi, to Alexandria Troas (Ac 16% 
20*), Galen, it is true, sailed (from Troas) to 
Thessalonica; but he implies that this was an 
unusna) course, taken for the special purpose of 
visiting Lemnos (Op. ed. Kiiln, xii, 171).{ Those 
who preferred to avoid even this short voyage seem 
to have crossed the Hellespont at Lampsacus and 
thence followed the route given in the Antonine 
Itinerary, p. 834, by Ilium to Troas. 

In gencral, travellers from the East would prefer 
oy Dut 


‘there would always be many travellers from the 


| went by that road. 


but there was, daubt- | 


and Aneyra; but it is certain that that route was | 


not in use so early as New Testament times, for 
the roads of the provinces Galatia and Cappa- 
dacia seem not to have been construeted until the 
end of Vespasian’s reign; and Cappadocia was not 
even properly organized as a province until about 
A.D. 74. Previously, viz. from A.D. 17 to 74, it 
had been a procuratorial province, which implied 
that it was governed not after the fully developed 
Roman system (which permitted a considerable 
degree of autonomy or home rule in internal 
inatters), but after the native fashion and on 
monarchical lines by a procurator who represented 
the Emperor. ‘The procurator represented the 
native king, whose rule had been deliberately 
chosen by the people, when the Romans had offered 
them their liberty and autonomy in B.c, th (Strab. 
p. 540): when the last king proved incapable, and 
the province was still unfit for real Roman_ pro- 
vincial organization, @ procurator was sent in 
place of the king, who gradually raised the country 
to the Roman level. After A.D. 74 Roman roads 
began to spread over the combined provinces of 

* Monmsen, Siaatsrech?, li. 3 p.1030 (approved by O. Hirseh- 
feld), denies this, and understands that the procurator's duty 
was to register the ships as they=singly entered the nagbour. 
Accepting this, however, we must/observe thatySnehl registra’ 


tion was necessary for the postal“servi¢e, and niight ‘naturally 
be combined with it. 


northern provinces on the overland road, and in 
Winter it was the only route that was always 
open. lence Aristides, when he pee to 
Rome in the winter (probably of A.D. 143-144), 
IIe describes the hardships of 
the journey—the rain, the frozen llebrus, the 
snow, the wretched inns, the sullenness and _ ill- 
will of the barbarous natives; he lay long sick in 
Mdessa ; and thus, although for a tnne he went as 
fast as the Imperial post, he finally reached Rome 
on the hundredth day from his own home (which 
probably is to be understood as Hadrianoutherw in 
Mysia, though ’ecrgamus or Suiyrna are also pos- 
sible).§ 

From Lampsacus or Troas the way for Syrian 
couviers doubtless went by Pergamus (still the 
capital of Asia in the Ist cent.), Philadelphia, and 
on through the Cilician Gates to Tarsus, Antioch, 
Palestine, and Egypt. The way from Philadelphia 
to the Gates is described more Iully below, § xi. 

An important and typical route deserves fuller 
discussion. In the reign of Trajan, Ignatius was 
conducted to Rome from Syrian Antioch by land 
through many cities (the only one mentioned by 
name being Phiiadelphia) to Smyrna,|| thence 
he went (probably on shipboard) to Troas and 
Neapolis for Philippi, and then went along the 
Eenatian Way, and soon to Rome. There is one 
unusual feature in this journey, viz. the detour to 
Smyrna. Presumably, some special duty required 
the escort to go to Smyrna; possibly prisoners 
nnder sentence were to be taken from thence; but 
the exact reason must remain uncertain, The 
ordinary course for such a party would have been 

* See below. § x. 

+ A new route came into use before a.D. 193: see § xii. 

+ Returning from Rome to Asia, he again wished to visit 
Lemnos ; but this time he touk ship from “Neapctis for Thasvus, 
and thence to Lemnos, 

§ Or. 24, p. 305 (i. 481 f., ed. Dindorf). 

Friedlander, Darstedlungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roma, 
p. 80, mentions only the ahsurd account of the deta (Antiochian), 
that ‘Tenatins went hy sea from Seleucia to Smyrna, and says 


that this ignorant statement, whether trne or invented, is at 
-Jeast the work of ane theronghly acyuninted with the way. 


On the contrary vit Procveds from one who mixes up and con- 
* firses® Quite neonsistent routes and methods of travel, 


gs is 


shown in the sequel, 
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to report to the governor at Pergamus ; but special 
orders must have been sent to alter the usual 
vourse, From Sinyrna the natural course would 
be to sail to ‘Troas and Phitippi; and it is certain 
that Ignatius passed through both of those towns, 
and that be sailed from ‘Troas to Philippi. 

If we could assuine that the convey travelled by 
the Great Highway, throagh Philomelium, Julia, 
Apamea, and Laodicea, it would be necessary to 
suppose that the call to Smyrna was received 
at Philadelphia. Mad the orders to visit Smyrna 
been known at Laodicea, the natural eourse would 
have taken the party through Tralles and Ephesus. 
But it may be regarded as most probable that the 
Roman olficer followed the dircet path west froin 
Jntia straight through Prynimnessus and near Ac- 
monia to Philadelphia and Vergamus, and that the 
convoy, travelling by this ordinary route, was 
ealled away to Smyrna from Vhiladelphia. ‘This 
establishes a probability that the path Julia- 
Prymnessus-Philadelphia was the usual one for 
Imperial business under the early Empire. ‘That 
path was an important Roman road in the early 
Empire, and Jess important later (see Cities and 
Bish. of Phrygia, ii, p. 588 f.). 

The reason why the otlieer who conducted 
Ignatius (with other prisoners) preferred the Jand 
road to the direct voyage from the Syrian coast, 
did not lie in the season of the year. friedlinder 
says the voyage from Scleueia to Smyrna was 
made in late autumn or winter; but, as we saw, 
there was no such voyage, and indeed that vayage 
eould hardly have been made in winter: he is 
wrong also as to the period, for lgnatius was at 
Smyrna on 23 August, and is therefore likely to 
lave started from Antioeh in carly July.* sAeeord- 
ing to the wleta, he entered Rome and was martyred 
on the feast of the Sigillaria, 20 Dec., whieh would 
point to a later start; but no statement in the 
lca as to the journey carries the smallest weight ; 
and that authority must be disregarded except 
When conlirmed by other evidence, especially that 
of the letters themselves, Better authorities f 
sive 17 October as the day of lis martyrdom and 
presumably of his entry into Rome, for those two 
days were wrongly identitied by the hagiographers : 
sce p. O86, 

We must therefore suppose that the land road 
was followed because it was the ordinary ofhcial 
route for government messages and parties; and 
that for Iinperial administration and commmnieca- 
tian ships were used only occasionally as oppor- 
tunity offered: that conclusion was stated on 
general grounds at the beginning of this section, 
and is confirmed by the cireumstances of this 
speeial case. <A similar conelusion is distinetly 
suggested by Ae 272-6 28': it is evident that, but 
for the aecidental meeting with a convenient Alex- 
andrian eorn ship at Myra, the centurion would 
have condueted St. Paut and the rest of his con- 
voy to Smyrna, 'Troas, Neapolis, anid so on by the 
same route as Ignatius travelled from Smyrna. 

When Ephesus beeame the regular seat of 
government of the provinee Asia, the ordinary 
eourse for such a party would perhaps live been 
by Julia, Apamea, Laodicea, ‘Prallus, and) Mag- 
nesia to Ephesus, to repert themselves there to 
the governor; but, as we have seen, it was prob- 
ably not before the time of Hadrian that Ephesus 
became the official capital, as it had long been the 
practical and commercial capital of the province. 
Now by that time the road-system across Asia 
Minor was greatly develaped: the roads of Galatia 
and Cappadocia were built on a great scale under 


* See the ealeulation of time for the journey as given in the 
following scetion, 


+ The earliest are Chrysostam and qh fd bie Mant cf 
") I, 


ology. See Liehifoot, /guatiaws aud Pudhbas 
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the Flavian dynasty, when the administration of 
central and eastern Asia Minor was remodelled in 
A.b. 74. It is possible that under that dynasty 
the government couriers from Kome to Syria 
began to travel by Byzantium, Nicomedia, Juli- 
opolis, Aneyra, ‘Tyana, and the Cilician Gates, 
though the route followed by Ignatius'’s guards 
would suggest that the older and longer route 
through the province Asia was retalocd in ordinary 
use as late as Trajan’s time. But during the 
2nd cent, (before Ac. 12. sce below, § xii.) the 
Bithynian route or * Pilgrims’ Road’? was made 
otticial and ordinary. Already in A.D. 112 Juli- 
opolis was an important point on a Roman route 
(Pliny, Lpist. 77). 

Aceording to the cleta@, Ignatins took ship at 
Dyrrachium and sailed through the Adriatic and 
Tyrrhenian Seas to Portus Augusti, the new har- 
bour completed by ‘Prajan at the mouth of the 
Tiber: he desired to land at Puteoli, but strong 
wind would not permit. There ean be litle doubt 
that this voyage, like that from Seleucia to 
Smyrna, is a pure invention: the short passage 
to Brundisium would be preferred as the natural 
and ordinary conclusion of the march along the 
Egnatian Way. 

Vhe truth is, as Hilgenfeld has seen (though 
Lightfoot * argues against him), that the writer of 
the uleta, who possessed uo authority except the 
letters (of which he made very little use), and 
who had extremely little knowledge of roads and 
ceeooraphy, tried to model the journey on St. 
Paul’s so far as the few facts known to him per- 
nitted. He took the journey to Seleueia from 
Ac $3': there he made the martyr embark for 
Smyrna, i.e. on board a ship ‘to sail by the coasts 
of Asia’? (Ac 277), and afterwards on another which 
sailed close to Puteoli (Ae 2818), but was blown past 
it to the great harbour (which the writer hic 
heard of in his own time, but which had prob- 
ably not been completed when Ignatius died). The 
speaks as if Ignatius exercised as much authority 
on this ship as St. Paul did on his (Ac 279), whieh 
is evidently absurd. The brethren come forth 
from Rome to greet the martyr, as they did to 
welcome St. Paul (Ac 28%). Everything is fanciful 
and invented ; and all is the invention of a person 
who had only rather vague ideas of the journey. 

‘The distances by land on this route may be roughly 
estimated as follows, aecording to the Itineraries : — 


Rome to Brundisium ; : . 260 miles 
Brundisium to Dyrrachium = or 
Autona : ; ‘ ; ; 2 days 
Dyrrachium or Aulona to Neapolis 38! miles 
Neapolis to Troas. : . about 3 days 
Troas to Antioch by Philadelphia 
and Julia. : : ; . 880 miles 
Troas to Antioch by Laodicea < aa” 55 
Antioeh to Cwsarea Z : . Bm ., 
Cwsarea to Alexandria. ' . 4d ,, 
Total: Rome to Alexandria by Nea- 
polis, Troas, and Julia, 5 days and 2420) ., 


Rome to Alexandria by Neapolis, 

Troas, and Laodicea . 5 days and 2470 ,, 
Pyrrachium or Aulona to Callipolis 650 miles 
Callipolis to Lanmipsacus . : 2 hours 
Lampsacus to ‘Troas 3 : 60 niles 

Total: Rome to Alexandria by Lamp- 


sacus. . 2 days and 2730 or 2780, 
Dyrraechium or Aulona to Constan- 

tinople . : : : : « SOU” 45 
Constantinople by Aneyra to An- 

tioch =. ‘ i Ah) Vee 


Total: Rome to Alexandria by An- 

cyra.. : ; 2 days and 2660 ,, 
ix. DURATION OF JOURNEYS ON THE PosT-ROAD 
BETWEEN ROME AND THE East.—The time re- 
YY vil Ce Chin lQarai Layecarp, M. p. 89, 
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quired to travel by the overland ronte requires a 
much more complicated investigation than is the 
case with the sea rontes; the time would vary 
within very wide limits, according to the taste 
and character and equipment and physical powers 
of the individual traveller; as a rule, the gov- 
ernment couriers went most rapidly; ordinary 
travellers in carriages came next to them, and 
sometimes equalled thein; travellers on foot were 
of course much slower, and travelled shorter daily 
stages. But on the whole we shall find reason to 
think that current views, which are all founded 
on Friedlander, exaggerate the speed of travelling, 
and neglect the practical facts which restrict the 
rate over a long journey; the eminent authority 
just named takes exceptional cases (which are 
mentioned because they were exceptional, whereas 
the ordinary cases are not recorded, just because 
they were ordinary and familiar) as examples of 
the regular practice. 

(2) ‘Travellers on foot seem to have accomplished 
about 16 or 20 Roman miles per day. ‘This estimate 
of 20, as stated in the present writer’s Church 
in the Roman Empire, p. 65, was founded on ex- 
perience and observation in the country. It is 
contirmed by a fragmentary itinerary of a journey 
through the Cilician Gates, dating from the Ist 
cent,, in which the daily stages vary from 18 to 22 
Roman miles,* and by the principle of Roman law 
(mentioned by Friedliinder, p. 25) that the number 
of days’ grace allowed by the pretor to parties at 
a distance was reckoned at the rate of one day 
for each 20 miles. The estimate may seem short, 
but a consideration of the distances, mutationes 
and mansiones, on the Bordeaux Pilgrim’s Itin- 
erary would suggest that the average daily stage 
was even shorter, viz. 18 to 18 Roman miles; t 
and this shorter estiinate is in accordance with the 
following unbiassed testimony. Sir Hl. Johnston, 
in the Ninetecnth Century, 1902, pp. 728, 729, 
speaking of the rate of travel on foot, suited for 
the presumably hardy and strong African work- 
men going to the Transvaal mines, says: ‘1t should 
be laid down as an absolute rule that not more than 
15 miles [ie. 16 or 17 Roman miles] are to be 
accomplished in one day.’ 

lt may therefore be confidently assumed that 
the ordinary rate for a long journey on foot was 
about 17 Roman miles per day. At this rate the 
distance from Antioch to Rome would be com- 
pleted by the party in which Ignatius travelled in 
about ninety-five days continuously: eighty-six 
being spent in walking, seven on shipboard between 
Smyrna and Neapolis,t and two between Dyrr- 
achinm and Brundisinm. To this some days 
must be added for detention in Smyrna and Troas, 
where evidently some halt was made, and there 
may possibly have been some other such stops by 
the way, especially in ‘Tarsus, for the officer in 
command to report to the Roman governor of 
Cilicia,—say, about 104 days from start to finish. 

Now of this total the journey to Smyrna would 
require forty-fonr, to which we may add two for 
delay in ‘Tarsus and elsewhere, and four for the 
interval spent in Smyrna before the letter to the 
Romans was written (evidently on the eve of 
departure); and, as that letter was written on 
24 August, the party must have started from 
Antioch about 6 July, and arrived in Rome about 
17 October, on which day he reached Rome accord- 


* The passage is discussed in the Appendix to a paper on 
‘Tarsus, Cilicia, and the Cilieian Gates’ in the Geographical 
Journal, 1903, 

+ Donble the unit of distance, S} Roman miles, while the 
traveller in carriage or waggun weut three nnits, as is shown 
below. No Itinerary gives a complete list of the stages or units. 

+ Allowance for waiting on winds muitst be made (see Pliny, 
Epist. 15, 17, who travelled @tpybaxly the same season, Jug. Or, 
Sept. ap. 111); otherwise tivedays wolildobe an-atuple allawance: 
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ing to the oldest authorities (properly interpreted) : 
see p. 385% By this rough yet not inaccurate 
reckoning we are forced to the conclusion that 
Ignatius is likely to have reached Rome about the 
day mentioned in the oldest tradition; and it 
seenis not improbable that this day was correctly 
remembered in tradition, with the probably in- 
correct addition that he was put to death on the 
same day that he arrived, 

But it is more natural and probable that the 
execution was postponed until some great festi- 
val, when, amid the sports of the amphitheatre, 
Ignatius formed one of the crowd of criminals 
collected from all parts of the Empire, who were 
made to struggle with, or die unresistingly before, 
the starved wild beasts. The later hagiography 
delighted to represent the Roinan government as 
intent on and wholly absorbed in the punishment 
of the martyr, and as hurrying him to death the 
moment he reached Rome; whereas, in reality, no 
official in Rome thought or cared about the one 
individual amidst a crowd of criminals reserved to 
make the next Roman holiday. 

The journey of Ignatins may serve as a fair 
example of numberless similar journeys made by 
wartyrs to Rome to meet the same kind of death 
for the amusement of a popniace, which was in 
this way kept in good hnmour by the Imperial 
policy. There scems to be nothing exceptional or 
unusual abont this journey. Ignatius was treated 
somewhat harshly by the soldiers who guarded 
him and the other prisoners; but naturally the 
euirds were severe with the criminals, whom they 
were bound to watch, and for whose safe custody 
they were responsible (Ac 27?*). 

(b) Travellers driving along the road may prob- 
ably be taken as going ordinarily at the rate of 
4 Roman miles an hour. That is the rate which 
the writer calculated for the journey of Aristides 
from Sinyrna to Pergamns,* and the minute details 
which Aristides gives make it possible to attain 
approximate certainty as to the rate. Ordinary 
travellers were weighted by luggage, and wonld 
not go faster than the heavy waggon on which it 
was carried. But where they wished, they were 
able to trave] at the faster rate of the Imperial 
post: see below. 

The regular day’s jonrney for this class of 
travellers was perhaps only 25 Roman miles—half 
as long again as the foot traveller’s ordinary 
journey (faster travellers went double distance, a 
few quadruple: see below). Twenty-five miles 
was the average distance between the mean- 
siones on the roads; and, as Friedlander points 
out (p. 19), the distance between Bethlehem and 
Alexandria (which is about 400 Roman miles) was 
reckoned to be sixteen days’ journey (mansiones).t 
Between each two mansiones the rule seems to 
have been that there should be two matatrones, 
though we have not a complete list for any road, 
for even the Bordeaux Itinerary omits some. 

The roads, therefore, appear to have been 
divided into stages of about $4 Roman miles in 
length. The length of the stages was, undoubtedly, 
closely related to the average daily distances in 
ordinary travelling. 

(c) The rate at which the Imperial couriers 
travelled is difficult to estimate with any exact- 
ness. Chambalu (de magistratibus Flaviorum, p. 
8) supposes that they travelled at the rate of 160 
Roman miles per day; and Friedlander (p. 25) 
quotes this estimate with apparent approval. But 
such a rate is entirely inconsistent with the long 
interval which (as we have seen) elapsed before 


* Journal of Hellenic Stndies, 1881, p. 49. 
+ Sulpicins Severns, Dia7. io 4. So twenty-five ma7atones 
from Kdessa Jogderusalem (S, Silvia Ag. Peregrin, 47) ; the 


distance by A ntiveh ‘iswot mnch nnder 625 miles. 
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events at Rome of great importance in the [imperial 
family became known in Egypt. If the couriers 
travelled at that rate, important events in Rome, 
like the proclamation of an Emperor, ought to 
have been known at Alexandria within twenty 
days at all seasons of the year; but news seems 
to have taken three or four times as long, except 
when it could be carried by ship direct from Italy. 
We have seen in § iv. a clear ease: the accession 
of Pertioax on 1 January had just become known 
(probably on the preceding day) to the prefect of 
Egypt in Alexandria on 6 March A.). 193, implying 
a period of sixty-four days spent on the journey. 

This may seem to imply a very slow rate of 
travel for government couriers; and even if we 
suppose that the prefect in early March A.D. 
193 was absent from Alexandria, and had to be 
summoned, the delay cannot have been more 
than a day or two. Had the governor been far 
from Alexandria, he would not have waited till he 
returned there before issuing his edict. Neglect 
or delay in celebrating the accession would have 
been disloyal, and, in the Roman sense, impious. 
Moreover, another well-attested interval confirms 
this case. News of the death of Gaius Cesar at 
Limyra on the coast of Lycia on 21 February 4.0. 
4 reached Pisa ou 2 AApril.* It we allow that it 
reached Rome four days earlier, this would give 
thirty-six days from Limyra to Rome. News 
of this tragic event of Imperial importance would 
not linger on the way; and there scems no reason 
to think that it would be concealed on arriving in 
Rome, Doubtless, pudlic mourning was ordered 
instantly by Augustus. 

Moreover, for «a long journey such a rate of 
travelling was sulliciently fatiguing. The couriers, 
undoubtedly, were soldiers; only to them could 
such an important service be entrusted; and 
doubtless picked men alone were employed. The 
service must have been planned with a view to be 
consistent with what can judiciously be expected 
from good soldiers as a permanent duty, It would 
appear that a conrier carried through to its des- 
tination the despatches with which he was en- 
trusted, and that these were not passed fromm hand 
to hand. ‘The latter method would have given 
greater possibility of speed, but the former was 
more safe and useful. Wenee, for example, Tacitus 
(fst. ii. 73) mentions that the couriers (specu- 
latorcs) from Syriv and = Palestine  gladdened 
Vitellius by describing how the Eastern legions 
had taken the oath to him. See Suet. stug. 42. 

Chambalu and Friedlander have been misled by 
some exceptional cases of rapid travelling. A 
great eHort can be made for a few days; but the 
steady all-the-year-round rate of travelling for the 
couriers must be estimated on a very different 
scale. We are not told how many horses were 
killed in those exceptional rides. We have laid 
down as the ruling principle of the government 
courier-service that regularity and ecrtainty were 
more prized than mere speed; the government 
desired to know confidently at what date it could 
be reckoned that instructions would be reeeived 
and put in effect. The headlong speed of modern 
caveriment messages had no analogy in ordinary 
Roman practice, though exceptional characters, 
like Julius Cresar and some others, knew the 
value of speed in critical circumstances, and risked 
everything to attain it. 

The postal service across Asia Minor before the 


* Orellt, Del. Inaes. Latin, No, 643.  Philotimus tenk 3 davs 
Chuly 9 Aug. bt) from Rhodes te Brundisium (Cle. ad itt. xi. 
23 ad Fea. xiv. 213 pro Liqaur. i). 

t They were called apeendatorex: a certain nuniber were at- 
tached Me aoe legion The apeciletores of the Pratorian guard 
were closely attached to the Eimpenthwe persoft.y anelef aril ech. 
sort of bodyguard, ready for cont Reo BA Ha tides akc tid 
They were, of course, selected mea, va 
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railways were opened may be taken as a fair 
exauple of the probable rate per hour; horses 
were changed frequently ; no halts were miade 
exeept at government offices in the great cities; 
and the rate of riding was about 6 Roman miles per 
hour.* Friedlander (p. 22) rightly estimates that 
the Imperial post travelled at this rate, though lie 
considers that military couriers travelled at exactly 
double the rate—10 miles per hour (doe. cit. p. 24).t 

Aristides, on the journey to Rome by the 
FEgnatian Way in A.D. 144, as above described, 
says he travelled as fast as the Imperial couricrs ; 
and this we may contidently take as 6 Konan 
niles per hour, Similarly, before the railways 
were opened in Asia Minor, private travellers 
often rode with the post when they desired to 
make a rapid journey. 

‘The rate per day of the couriers depends on the 
number of hours they rode. As to this no certain 
estimate is possible; but it seems probable that 
double the ordinary traveller’s Journey was the 
distance required daily of the couriers. A faster 
rate seems inconsistent with the length of time 
which Imperial news took to reach distant places. 

We conelude, then, that 50 Roman miles per 
day was the post rate for the Imperial couriers. 
At this rate about fifty-four days wonld be needed 
for despatches from Rome to Alexandria, forty-six 
to Cwsarea (the capital of Palestine), thirty-nine to 
Syrian Antioch, twenty-four to Byzantium, and 
seyen to Brundisium. But, further, no allowance 
need be made for halts at the great administrative 
centres—Cesarea, Antioch, Aucyra, and Nicomedia 
(or the Asian capital when that route was followed), 
The Turkish post used to halt to allow provincial 
governors to send on despatches to the more dis- 
tant provinces, and some time must be allowed 
for preliminary consideration of the despatches 
which the courier had brought ; Imperial couriers, 
however, carried their despatches, as a rule, from 
Rome to their destination, waiting for nothing by 
the way. 

But, even if the Imperial] couricrs may sometimes 
have made such halts by the way, it is entirely 
improbable that the news of the death of an 
Emperor and the accession of his successor would 
be allowed to linger in such a fashion, Couriers 
would in such a case surely go straight on to 
their own destination, They would carry official 
intimations to the governor of each province, and 
it was the duty of the governor to cireulate the 
news by special edict. Doubtless, a special courier 
started from Nome for each different provinee, and 
the Alexandrian message was carried direct with- 
out any serious halt by the way. Hence it can 
hardly be supposed that the news of the accession 
of Pertinax, which took sixty-three or sixty-four 
days to reach Alexandria, travelled by this route, 
unless we allowed for a long detention by stress 
of weather at Brundisinm. But in § xii. we shall 
see that the news in that ease probably travelled 
by a different route. 

As we have seen, hurried travellers went as 
rapidly as the government couriers, — Aristides 
inentions that he did so; and Friedlander (p. 24) 
quotes the following cases, which all evidently 
imply journeys of 60 miles per day :— 


221 miles—fifth day. 
310 ,, -—sixth day. 
141] ,, —third day. 


Tarraco to Bilbilis . 
Mutina to Rome. 
Rome to Puteoli . 


* The rate for ordinary travellers on horseback on a long 
journey is 2] or 4 Roman miles pee houe; bat one finds tt quite 
easy to keep up with the post for a short time, as the writer 
knows froin experlence, 

+ It is wot clear why he distinguishes the post rate from that 

Yeieve, xd Dap eoyvas carried by milltary couriers, 

Mati GJ Iog ase War the fh carriage will perhaps 


bring his correspondent trem Tarracy to Gilbilis: he evilently 
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Still more rapid journeys are mentioned, Julins 
Cesar is said to have travelled for eight days from 
the Rhone to Rome at the rate of 100 miles per 
day. Couriers carrying urgent news sometimes 
rode for several days in succession at the rate of 
150 miles per day. Friedlander gives 160, but the 
facts seem to point rather to 150, or six mansiones. 
Icelus carried the news of Nero’s death to Galba 
in seven days or a little less (Plut. Galb. 7), pre- 
sumably going to Tarraco by ship in four days, 
and thence over 300 miles by land. But such 
jonrneys were only performed in stress and need, 
and afford no standard for ordinary life. 

The relation of all these varying rates to the 
fundainental 25 miles is manifest. 

We have made a inuch more modest estimate of 
Roman rates of travel than Friedlander. Tle esti- 
mates the foot-traveller’s daily jonrney at 26 or 
27 Roman miles, that of the ordinary traveller by 
carriage at 4) to 50 miles, and that of the courier 
anywhere from 150 to I60 miles, We regard all 
these rates as exceptional, and as true even then 
only tor short distances, 

The rates which we have fonnd reason to ac- 
cept as customary may seem slow, but they are 
probably quite as great as is consistent with the 
climate and the character of the people. ‘Travel 
was performed chiefly in the summer season, and 
there is no doubt that the day’s journey began 
early in the morning, and that a stop was made 
by noon, after six hours (25 miles); while, in the 
case of ordinary travellers who were not in a hurry, 
it is probable that no second journey was begun 
after the heat of the day was passed.* Couriers 
and rapid travellers did one stage before noon and 
a second in the evening, each of five honrs, 25 
mniles. .As has been pointed out in art. TYRANNUS 
in vol. iv. p. 8225, ordinary people regarded the 
day’s work in summer as finished by the fifth hour, 
one hour before noon, though active, energetic 
persons still kept up the older Roman strenuous 
custom of a distinctly longer day. 

Practical experience will show that walking 16 
miles or driving 25 miles day after day withont 
intermission, in the hot season, is quite sufficient 
for the strength of the ordinary man, and that 
only men of more than average strength and en- 
durance can stand a long course of riding 50 miles 
per day. We have quoted the testimony of experi- 
ence as to the rate of walking journeys; and as 
to carriage travelling, the following may be quoted 
from a Times telegram from the Transvaal about 
a jonrney performed in a carriage, with all the 
careful equipment that can now be commanded, in 
January 1908: ‘Mr. Chamberlain’s journey to-day 
ainply testified to his physical strength and powers 
of endurance, The thirty miles constitute a for- 
midable trek . . . and the snn proved very trying.’ 
On the other hand, in the wet season or the winter 
a long conrse of travelling is even more fatiguing, 
from other reasons. During that period very few 
travellers except government couriers and carricrs 
of goods wonld be on the road. 

The guestion might be raised whether during 
the wost temperate months of the year a quicker 
rate of travelling was required of the post couriers. 
The evidence at our disposal does not permit a 
certain reply ; but it is most probable that the rate 
was uniform for the whole year. Every season 
offers, or may offer, its own special hindrances to 
rapid travel; and it would be necessary either to 


thinks of five days as the past-distance. The distanee is 214 
miles in the Antonine Itinerary; but Friedlander gives 224. 
From Mutina to Rome he gives 317: the Antonine has 315. but 
even this seems too great (Cic, ad Fam. xi. 6. 1; Philost. 
Apoll, Tyan. vii. 41). 


* Even in the Republican period it was not thonghit idle to be_ 


ready for the principal meal (afténaverk and exercise andy bath 
Were all finished) full four hours before sQOsét.—> 
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have one uniform rate, or to estimate the proper 
rate for each journey separately according to the 
weather and circumstances, which would be absurd. 

x. THE CENTRAL ROUTE BETWEEN ROME AND 
THE EAsST.—The routes which we have described 
were those by which goods were sent, and which 
were, as a rule, employed by travellers contem- 
plating a steady, continuous journey, without 
halts, Travellers along the land route were in- 
deed able to stop when they pleased, or when it 
was necessary to do so; but as a rule they under- 
took the journey for the sake of reaching Italy, 
and not with any thought of staying in the little 
civilized and rather inhospitable regions through 
which the Egnatian Way led. Thessalonica, 
Philippi, and a few other towns on that part of 
the road were doubtless much like the ordinary 
second or third rate cities of the Grecized countries 
east of the .Egean Sea; but west of Yhessalonica 
the traveller passed into half-barbarons lands, 
where there was no temptation to stop, though 
occasionally (as was the case with Aristides through 
sickness, see p. 584) a halt was unavoidable. (mn 
the sea route there was, as we have seen, rarely 
any opportunity of stopping (except in Crete during 
a winter detention). 

But the route most favoured by those travellers 
who intended to make halts by the way, whether 
for business or for pleasure, passed across the 
Isthmus of Corinth and through tiphesus, the two 
great business and commercial centres of the 
J¥gean world. ‘This was in many respects the 
greatest and most typical road to the Kast, most 
patronized by tourists and travellers, and by far 
the most important in the history of early Chris- 
tianity; for along that road, incomparably more 
than by any other, travelled and intermingled the 
thoughts, the inventions, the intercommunication, 
of the busiest parts of the ancient world. Thus, 
as we hive seen, the sea routes carried Christi- 
anity direct to Rome, and did not affect the lands 
and cities by the way except Crete. The over- 
Jand route, also, was not very important in the 
diffusion of Christianity. Philippi and Thessa- 
lonica, two early centres cf the new religion, were 
Christianized almost, as it might seem, accident- 
ally, and hardly anything is known with regard to 
any important development along the road, nor 
did those two cities play any leading part in early 
Christian history. But Ephesus and Corinth are 
critical points in that history, and continued to be 
centres of activity and development for many 
centuries. 

The great stages on this road were Cvwsarea, 
Syrian Antioch, Tarsus, Cybistra,* Derbe, Iconinm, 
Pisidian Antioch, Apamea, Laodicea, Ephesus, and 
Corinth or Athens. Each of these was a knot 
where the roads of a whole district met, and where 
its trade and intercommunication and education 
found a centre. 

Thus this great artery was the channel in which 
the life-blood of the Empire mainly flowed. It 
was not the route along which goods mostly 
moved, but it was the ronte of those who directed 
trade, as well as of thoughts and _ inventions, 
Along this road it was St. Paul’s early idea to 
nove towards Rome, In his second journey, 
Ephesns attracted him as the city ‘in which the 
Fast looked out on the West,’ .e. on Rome;t but 
he was diverted by Divine impulse to Philippi. 
Again, the last missionary idea wbich he had in 
mind before his final imprisonnient and condemna- 
tion was to winter in Nicopolis (Tit 3!*), a point on 

* There was a more direct road from Cybistra by Hyde, 
Savatra, Laodicea Katakekanmene, Philomelinm, and ‘Julia, to 
Apaimea (p. 390); but it did not lead through the great cilies, 
and the list of names shows that it did not play sneh an im- 


portant part-in.enely Christian life as the longer road. 
tee Mort, Lectures on Ephesians, p. $13. 
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the coasting voyage between Corinth and Brun- 
disium, 

The route involved a good deal of variety, change 
of transport and method in travelling, It was 
partly a sea route, partly a land road. From 
Syria to Ephesus it was usually a land rond 
(though it was free to the traveller to vary it by 
using the sea for this part of the journey).  Be- 
tween Ephesus and Corinth the communication 
was by sea; and again between Corinth and the 
eoast of Italy. Though a land read was possible 
for a great part of the way in this latter stretch, 
it was rarely ar never employed exeept for purely 
local communication, sinee it traversed barren, 
mountainous, and sparsely populated, almost bar- 
barous lands, and there were on it no great eities 
or eentres of thought and trade. But the sea way 
touehed several important centres before it reached 
Ltaly. 

Kither of two sea ways to Italy was open 
from Corinth. Vrobably the more common was 
along the eoast of Acarnania and Epirus, by 
Nieopolis, to Brundisium, as described in part in 
the Jtéirerartion Maritimum, p. 488, and thence 
by the Appian Way, the ‘Queen of Roads,’ 
through ‘farentum, Venusia, Beneventum, and 
Capua to Rome. 

But Ostia or Puteoli was sometimes substituted 
for Brindisium as the Italian harbour in this 
route, sElius Aristides travelled by this way from 
Rome to Miletus and Smyrna, starting im Septem- 
ber AD. 145. Friedlander (p. 28f.) thinks he 
reached Miletus in fourteen days from Rome ; but 
this is certainly erroneous, and the interpretation of 
Aristides’s words must be incorrect, Masson reckans 
the fourteen days from Corinth to Miletus, which 
is much more probable. ‘This would be a very 
slow and tedious passage, but not improbable, if 
winds were unfavourable. Friedlander supposes 
that Aristides sailed in thirty-six hours from 
Sicily to Cephallenia, which is ineredible ;* the 
steers of the Messagcries Maritimes would take 
pearly that time for the erossing, The distin- 
cuished German scholar has made the imistake 
of ignoring the halt whieh (as we have already 
pointed out) probably took place at Corinth, and 
perhaps at islands in the .Egean Sea as well as at 
Miletns. Finally, Aristides says that he did not 
reaeh Sinyrna until winter had begun, which 
inplies a journey of nearly two months, if not 
nore; for he seeans to mean that the bad weather 
of winter had begun, and it is rare for sueh weather 
to begin before the middle of December or even 
later. 

In truth, it is vain to think of reckoning the 
average time required on this journey, It was not 
made continuonsly. [ts importance and character 
arise from the fact that travellers frequented it 
with the intention of staying at various points on 
its course, seeing amd talking and Jearning and 
teaching and transacting private or publie business. 

These statements should not be taken as involy- 
ing an assertion that no one ever travelled without 
halts by this route: there are no universal rules 
in human eonduct. But continuous unhailting 
travel was not the intention of this route; and 
even when balts are not actually mentioned, it 
eannot be assumed in any ease without careful 
consideration that no halts were made. ‘The two 
great breaks and ehanges, at Corinth and at 
Kphesus, required new arrangements at those 
places, thus caused at least some shart delay, and 
easily led to considerable halts. ‘The traveller from 


* Aristides, Or. 24, p. 905 (ed. Dindorf, vol. 1. p. 481). East. 
wanl-bound ships made for Cyllene tae Klis, six days froin Sigily 
(Philost. Apoll. Tyan, vil, 15.1; Vana} yyaors 
quotes Apollonins's voyage (vil. 1d2°7y 'Avé ‘dass, Wortnite 
Puteoli ; bus comileo men needed longer Unie. 


|reekoned as a faetor in 
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Nome Janded at Lechewum, on the Corinthian 
Gulf, and had to lind a new vessel at Cenchrew 
for his eastern passage. Ite naturally waited for 
some time at so famous a city as UVorinth while 
nitking the new arrangements. Vhe diolkes, or 
portage of vessels across the Isthmus, cowd be 
used) only for very small vessels, and cannot be 
the ordinary travelling 
system. 

This tendency, at a break between voyages, as 
at Corinth, or at a change from land to sea travel 
or vice versa, to make a halt which might Jast for 
days, is illustrated in St. Vanl’s journey from 
Vhilippi to Jerusalem (Ae 20, 21). Philippi was 
so near Neapolis that no detention at the harbour 
necd be expected. But at Troas there seenis to 
have been a change of ship with detention of seven 
days; and at Ccesarea the change to land travelling 
was accompanied by a detention of some days and 
the preparation for a journey by road (see below, 
p. 808»), On the other hand, the transhipments 
at Vatara and at Myra (Ac 21]! 275) seem to have 
entailed no delay, as in each case the ehange of 
ship appears to have been unpremeditated, and due 
to the opportunity that presented itself of a larger 
and more convenient sea-going ship. ‘The cliange 
at ‘Yroas from Jand to seafaring made it a good 
centre and starting-point for mission-work, ‘a door 
opened * (2 Co 2!). 

This discontinuous charaeter of 
Central Route to the East shows very elearly— 
what has been already stated, p. 3d2, on other 
grounds—that there was no serious need for a 
ship canal] at Corinth under the Roman Empire, 
and jittle prospect of such a eanal being any 
more remnuperative than the modern eanal ts. It 
would have been disadvantageous to Corinth under 
the eonditions of the Roman Empire that there 
should be continnous unbroken navigation past 
its gates. The seheme of Nero and of Herodes 
Atticus was an arelaistic faney, and not a sonnid 
practical seheme resting on a solid commercial 
basis. 

Again, owing to the character of this route, the 
cities on it grew steadily in importance. ‘Travel- 
lers did not pass through them as mere hostelries 
and stations for a night: they were visitors who 
stayed for a time, taught and learned, transacted 
business or performed political and social duties. 
Corinth, in particular, is mentioned as_ profiting 
by these opportunities. It was the half-way house 
between Italy and Asia. Ilenee Gaius of Corinth 
was ‘the host of the whole Church’ (Ro 16%), and 
Corinthian hospitality is mentioned several times 
by Clement of Rome in his letter.* 

We have deseribed this reute only as an Im- 
perial highway, neglecting its loeal character and 
noticing only the great stages. It will be deseribed 
more fully among the inter-provincial routes in 
the following section, 

xi, INTER-PROVINCIAL ROUTES IN THE EAST.— 
These were, as has been said in § i., only of sub- 
ordinate consequence in the Imperial time. But, 
of all inter-pravincial routes in the Roman Empire, 
those in the East were the most frequented and 
important, The older Greek trade between the 
Levant and cJEgean harbours had not been en- 
tirely destroyed ; and many hundreds, doubdess, 
of small vessels were constantly plying along all 
those coasts from Egypt or even Cyrene round to 
Corinth. ‘Travellers were always able to find 
readily a ship to carry them in either direction 
along the coast. ‘They might not always tind one 
to do exactly what they desired: the first ship 


travel on the 


* Under Cnrinta, vol. f. 4800, the Corinthiaca of Dion 


YOTDD PHEW ndert Chey sdend “OrCa7 vis Prrpoepousiy referred tos the passige 


{itoreled le {heAlite? Pedic Or. », 1 138-139, which spuaks 
of the Greck period, but {ig (rue alse uf the Koiman, 
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might not be going as far as the harbour which 
they aimed at, and they might have to tranship 

(Ac 21"): their ship might omit to visit a harbour 
where they would have liked to stop, or it might 
stay several days in a harbour where they had no 
wish to remain (Ac 20'%),* ‘They would have to 
accommodate themselves to the course of the ship, 
and remain close to it even when it was lying at 
anchor, except when it went into harbour to load 
or unload, or when it was laid up for the winter 

Vie): 

Sire were also ships plying between the Euxine 
harbours and those of the Egean and the Levant. 
Diodorus gives the time for vessels between the 
Sea of Azotf and Alexandria (see § iv.): such a 
vessel would run down to Amastris or Sinope, then 
coast to Rhodes, and thence run direct to Alex- 
andria, if Egypt were its destination ; or to Myra, 
and thence west of Akamas to the Syrian coast, 
if such were its aim.t 

The land roads connecting the provinces of Asia 
Minor were fairly developed, because in many 
cases the same roads that led to Rome also con- 
nected the different provinces with one another: 
Asia Minor is a bridge stretching from east to 
west, from Asia to Europe; and the roads that 
passed across it westward, besides leading to 
Rome, traversed several provinces and connected 
their most important cities. 

1. The great Trade Route by which the prodncts 
of Cappadocia were carried to Ephesus was also 
the direct path from Cappadovia to Romie, and 
those products were carried to Ephesus as the har- 
bour for the trade with the West: the Trade 
Route had been developed under the Greek kings, 
and became even more important under the Roman 
Empire. It is not to be supposed that all Cappa- 
docian trade with Rome passed throngh Ephesus. 
All heavy merchandise would inevitably follow 
the natural law of seeking the nearest harbour, 
viz. ‘'arsus for southern Cappadocia and Amisus 
for northern Cappadocia. It is noteworthy that 
the single Cappadocian product which is expressly 
mentioned as carried to Ephesus by land—red earth 
used for colouring—would be in small bulk and of 
light weight (Strabo, p. 623). The Trade Route, 
which went from Ephesus by Laodicea, Apamea, 
Julia, Laodicea Katakekaumene to Cesarea, is 
fully described in the Zistorical Geography of Asia 
Minor, chs. iii. iv. 

In the east of Cappadocia the old Trade Route 
was in the time of Trajan, or perhaps already 
under Vespasian, merged in the military road 
system for the defence of the Euphrates frontier. 

2. The Syrian Route coincided with the ‘Trade 
Zoute from Ephesus through Tralles, Laodicea, 
Colosse, Apamea, etc., as far as Laodicea Kata- 
kekaumene. Froni that city the most direct path 
kept away along the north edge of the low range of 
hills called now Boz-Dagh, by Savatra to Hiera 
lIlyde and Kybistra. But general intercourse 
avoided this path and turned south to Iconium, 
Derbe, Laranda, and Kybistra. 

We may call this route the Syrian, as the Gates 
through which it issued from Laodicea on the 
Lycus were called the Syrian Gates.§ It was 
identical with the Eastern section of the Central 
Route of the Empire, § x., and coincided in part 
with the Overland Route, § viii. 

An alternative for part of the way kept east- 
ward from Apamea through Apollonia and Pisidian 
Antioch, Neapolis, and Pappa to Iconium, where 


* The view taken by many seholars. that St. Paul and the 
delegates chartered a vessel for their own voyage, is probably 
ineorrect. See St. Paul the Traveller, p. 295, 

+ Diodorus, iii. 34. 


+ On these eastern roads, see Anderson.in Journal ef Hellenic, 


Studiexr, 1897, p. 22 ff. 


§ Cities und Bish. of Phrygia, icp. 25. 


it rejoined the other. ‘This is the line that plays 
most part in the NT.) More important cities lay 
along it; im practice it seems to have been the 
most important way. 

A modification of this alternative route, made 
under the Emperor Angustus, was of some im- 
portance for a time. ‘That Emperor founded a 
series of six military coloniew, with Pisidian Antioch 
as the centre, to control the barely conquered 
tribes of the northern ‘Taurus (i.e. Isauria and 
Pisidia). ‘These six coloniw were connected by a 
series of military roads, each of which was called 
Via Sebaste, the Angustan Way.* ‘The road com- 
ing from Apamea coincided between Apollonia and 
Antioch with the Augustan Way coming from the 
western coluniw; and again south of Antioch it 
coincided for a long distance with the Augustan 
Way that leads to Lystra. 

This Augustan Way is mentloned in the Acts 
of Paul and Thehla as rhv Bacwttcny 65d» rv els 
Advorpay pépovoay: starting from Antioch it coin- 
cided with the other read to a point ahout 24 
miles from Iconium (west of the village Kizil- 
Euren), where it probably turned south to Lystra: 
in the story of Thekla, Onesiphorns weat ont to 
this point on the Basilike or Augustan Way and 
waited till Paul should pass.+ This line had more 
importance in a military and official point of view 
than in practical life. 

Another alternative to part of the Syrian Route 
ran between Ephesus and Pisidian Antioch; it 
traversed the higher Phrygian lands,t and was 
useful only for travellers on foot or on horseback. 
It kept nearly in an easterly line from the one city 
to the other, ascending the Cayster valley, cross- 
ing the high and hilly region where the Cogamis 
rises, and through which the Meander breaks in a 
deep cafion, going through Seiblia and Metropolis, 
and again crossing a ridge of mountains to reach 
Antioch. It is mentioned Ac 19}, 

5. An important route led from the harbours of 
the Propoentis and Bosporus, and from Nicomedia 
and Nica, almost due east through Bithynia, 
Paphlagonia, and Pontus, keeping nearly parallel 
to the Black Sea coast. It traversed the long valley 
of the Amnias in Paphlagonia—a valley which is 
divided both from the sea and from the Central 
Platean by two parallel] monntain ridges. Many 
of the campaigns in the history of the Pontic and 
Bithynian kings were fonght along this valley. 
The road must have played a considerable part in 
the development of society and religion in those 
northern provinces under the Roman Empire; but 
hardly anything is known on the subject owing to 
the almost entire loss of evidence. 

4. Another very important road from the Propon- 
tis and Bosporus harbours and from Nicomedia, 
ran south through Nicwa to Dorylaion, ‘There was 
a road-knot at Dorylaion: here met many ways: 
from Smyrna and Philadelphia on the south-west : 
from Synnada and the south: from Iconinun: and 
Lycaonia: from the Cilician Gates and Cilicia: 
from Ancyra and the East. The last mentioned 
way was afterwards the great Byzantine military 
road, which is very folly described in the Zfis- 
torical Geography of Asia Minor, ch. G. ‘lhe 
other roads that radiated from Derylaion also 
became far more important in later times, wheu 


*In St. Paul the Trareller, p. 64, the name Is given not quite 
correctly as the ‘ Royal Way ’; the Greek term was BagiAcKy odos, 
which might be rendered rightly so in English: hut the Latin 
name, recently discovered on three imilestones, proves that 
BaotAixy here is to be understood as ‘ belonging tv the Einperor,’ 
who was ealled BageAevs in purer Greek, Sefagros in technical 
and cominon Greek. 

+ The line of the Basilike, as given in the map attached to 
St. Pawlthe Traveller, requires to be corrected near Lystra by 
recent discoveries: the ditference does not affect the argument 

or anyother opinions in the book. 

ifé.6, Mizh’or- Central Phrygia, see vol, iil. pp. 865%, S67*, 
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Nieomedia first, and Constantinople afterwards, 
were successively capitals of the Roman world, 
and when the roads that connected the various 
districts of Asia Minor with: the capitals acquired 
immensely greater consequence. But of them all 
only the road from Smyrna to Dorylaion was of 
considerable importance in Roman times, as it 
connected Bithynia with the two leading cities 
of Asia—Smyrna and Ephesus. It passed through 
Philadelphia, and coincided for a long distance 
with the road Philadelphia—lulia (see above, § viii. ). 

Yhe road from the south to Dorylaion was evi- 
dently the one along which St. Paul travelled 
when he had been forbidden to preach in Asia 
(Ac 16°). Ile turned away north towards Bithynia, 
intending to preach in the great Greek cities of that 
province, Nicwa and Nicomedia. But when he 
came nearer the frontier, probably at Dorylaion, 
he was forbidden to enter that province ; and he 
then turned towards the west, keeping near thie 
frontier, perhaps in the hope that he might be 
permitted to enter at another point. He was, 
however, iinpelled onwards towards the sea, until 
at last he came out on the JAgean coast at Troas. 
A possible memory of this journey is prescryed in 
local tradition near the spot where he must have 
crossed the river. * 

5. A road of considerable importance in Roman 
times connected Perga, the eapital of Pamphylia, 
with Ephesus and the Asian cities. It erosses the 
‘Taurus at a low elevation, and eames down on the 
Lyeus valley: there is no difficulty in the path, 
Which is marked ont by nature. According to 
some recent theories, St. Paul was thinking of 
inaking his way to Ephesus already on his first 
journey from Perga (Ac 134); but if Ephesus had 
been his aim, he would have taken the easy, 
natural, and frequented road which trade and 
intereourse ordinarily followed, Instead of doing 
so, he crossed ‘Taurus by a very difficult path, 
which ean never at any time have been of any 
importance, and which had no object except to 
permit occasional communication between the dis- 
triets of Perga and of Pisidian Antioch: it seems 
beyond doubr that a person who went by this way 
as far as Antioch had as his aim simply to reach 
that city. 

xii, OTHER RoUTES,—Of the many other im- 
portant roads of the Empire, few played any part 
in the early history of Christianity, at least so far 
as the New Testament is coneerned, 

1. The road round the north of the Adriatic 
Sea, from Rome by the Flaminian Way, about 210 
miles, to Ariminum, and thence through Ravenna, 
Altinum (by ship), and Aquileia, Jed to Muopsia, 
Dacia, and the regions of the Middle and Lower 
Danube generally, and on to Thrace and Con- 
stantinople. 

This road was of growing importance in Jater 
times, as the countries through whieh it passed 
increased in civilization, It was of little import- 
ance in NP times, and was valucless as a through 
route for communication with the Fast because it 
traversed the still purely barbarian country of 
Thrace, which was formed into a procuratorial 
provincet by Claudius in bB.c. 46. 0 Only under 
Trajan was Thrace constituted as a fully organized 
province of the Empire. From that time onwards 
the route which we are deseribing possessed some 
considerable importanee, aot mercly as a connexion 
with many great and improving provinees, but 
also as an alternative, purely overland road, ulti- 
mately the imperial post-road, to the Kast. 


This ronte crossed the dela of the Padus by | 


ship from Ravenna to Altinum; but the purely 
land read went round by Bongnia (Bologna) along 
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cast to Agnilvia. By the latter way the distances 
were (according to the [tineraries)— 
Rome to Verona 370, and to Aquileia 520 miles 
Thence to Sirmium (Lower Pannonia) 400 


99) 

ee 9) Sardiea (Thrace). ~ a oe 

* », Constantinople : . wm .,, 
Total: Rome 10 Constantinople . kO,, 


Rome to Alexandria : 5130 ,, 


Courier’s time, Rome to Alex- 
andria . : : : 4 . 63 days 
Rome to Cwsarea in Palestine . 2650 miles 


Courter’s time, Rome to Cesarea . 54 days 
But if we suppose that a courier went dircet 
from Ariminum by Ravenna, thence by ship to 
Altinum, aid thence riding to Aquileia,* and that 
he took even one or two days on ship and other 
two days for the land journey to Aqnileia, 5 
miles, he would save two or three days. 

These results scein to show clearly that this was 
the road by which the news of the accession ot 
Pertinax travelled from Rome to Alexandria: 
the messenger, starting on 1 Jan, A.b. 193, arrived 
only about the sixty-third or sixty-fourth day. in 
Alexandria. Jf so, it would follow that this route 
Was established as the regular official path to the 
East before the end of the 2nd eent., and after the 
time of Trajan. 

The reason for the change of route was doubtless 
twofold. The northerly route was far the most 
important: it passed through many great military 
centres and the capitals of several provinces, while 
it comimunieated with the capitals of several 
others which lay off the line of the road. Muore- 
over, the long and sometimes stormy crossing of 
the Adriatic Sea was avoided by the northern 
ronte, Which necessitated no voyage except the 
short and always easy passage of the Bosporus. 
‘Thus we can imagine that the northern road de- 
veloped more and more at the expense of the road 
through Brundisinm. It may be asked whether 
the latter road would not be kept in use dur- 
ing the more temperate seasons of the year, even 
if the sea-crossing was avoided in the most stormy 
mouths. That may have been so: for the acces- 
sion of Pertinax, the most eonelusive case known 
to us, falls in January, the stormiest month of the 
year. Butit is perhaps more probable that when 
the northern route was established it superseded 
the other: it was for many reasans convenient to 
have permanent and unvarying eonditions of 
travel: moreover, at least during the deeay that 
eharacterized the adiministration of the 3rd cent., 
it is unlikely that more than one route was main- 
tained permanently with a full working postal 
establishment. 

2. The country of the Upper Danube, Rhieua, 
ete, was approached by the Augustan Way over 
the Brenner Pass (vid Claudia Augusta). 

3. Gaul and its adjunets and tyrants, the two 
provinces of the Rhine frontier, Lower and Upper 
Germany, were approached by several roads: 
(a) The Flaminian Way to Ariminnm, and the 
¥milian Way to Placentia, continued to Milan 
and the Alps, and across the Cottian Alps (Mont 
Genevre) to Arles (Arelate), or the Graian Alps 
(Little St. Bernard) to Vienna, Lugdunum, and 
Augusta Remorum (Rheims). The distance from 
Rome to the Rhone was not much short of S00 
Roman miles, and was suid to have been traversed 
by Julius Cwsar in eight days. The distance to 
Rheims is given as 1170 miles in the Antonine 
Itinerary, by a very cirenitous ronte. 

(b) The Anvrelian Way led along the coast of 
Italy, Liguria, and Gaul to Massilia (Marseilles) 
and Arelate, 

(ce) The Cassian, or_the Clodian Way led to 


the .Emilian Way, then north (te Vergiiacy and | Florenct,jatder heave (® joined the Aurelian Way 
it on a * Anton. Mauer, p. 126. 


* See Mista, vol. ih “t SeMabove, p. 38°, 
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preceding. 

4. Spain, which St. Paul hoped to visit from 
Rome (Ro 1574), might be reached either by sea 
to Tarraco, or by the roads to South Gaul, which 
were continued across the Rhone through Narbo 
and over the eastern end of the Pyrenees to ‘Tar- 
raco, and thence by the Via Claudia Augusta to 
Valentia, Cordova, and Cadiz. News of the battle 
of Munda (not far from Cordova) 1s said to have 
been brought to Rome in thirty-five days, which 
is at the rate of about 50 miles a day; while 
dulins Cxsar reached Rome trom Obulco (35 
miles from Cordova) within twenty-seven days. 
The distance from Cordova to Rome was about 
1700 niles. 

5. The route to Britain went on from Lugdunum 
by the valley of tlle Saone (Arar), by Soissons and 
Rheims to Amiens and Boulogne, where the chan- 
nel was crossed to Rutupie (Richborough). The 
distance from Rome to Bononia was abont 1250 
mniles by the shortest route through  TIlelvetia. 
Letters from Britain reached Cicero in twenty- 
three, or twenty-seven, or twenty-nine days: * 
there can be little doubt that all were carried by 
special military couriers, who came bearing Cesar’s 
despatches. 


6. Africa was reacbed either by sea from Ostia or | 


Portus, or by land and sea combined. ‘The direct 
voyage in very favourable circumstances was made 
in three days ; but this can only have been a rare 
and exceptional passage. Pliny’s statement, that 
Africa could be reached on the second day, must 
be set aside as very doubtful. ‘The land route 
followed the Appian Way to Capna, and thence 
the Popilian Way, keeping near the coast, to 
Rhegium, about 450 miles from Rome; thereafter 
it traversed Sicily from Messana to Lilybreum, and 
crossed the narrow seas to Africa, ‘The total land 
journey was abont 650 miles. A letter from Africa 
reached Rome in one case in twenty-two days: T 
doubtless it travelled either by the land route 
or by a coasting voyage. 

Il. VW GENERAL EQUIPMENT OF THE ROMAN 
ROAD SYSTEM.—i. MAINTENANCE, REPAIRS, AND 
SAFETY.—While the maintenance of the great 
roads in Italy was entrusted to special officials 
of pretorian or even of consular rank,{ the 
care of the roads in the provinces was part of the 
duty of the provincial governors. At important 
points, and especially at knots in the road system, 
permanent military guards in special guard-houses 
were stationed. ‘These stationes were charged not 
merely with the care of the roads, but still more 
with the Keeping of them safe from robbers 
or brigands, and in general with the safety of 
the public in the region around, In the more 
important stationes, at least, the commander 
was a centurion regionarius. A soldier in such 
a statio was called stationarius.§ On the sub- 
ject, see O. Hirschfeld in Berl. Sitzungsber. 189], 
p. 864 f.; Mommsen, Strafrecht, p. 507 ff., esp. p. 
312; Domaszewski, Ron. Mittheil. Instit. 1902, 
p. 330 ff. 

Thus the charge of the roads was closely con- 
nected with the maintenance of peace and order in 
the districts served by the roads; and there grew 
up in the later time a tendency to name some 
districts of Italy according to the great road which 
connected them with Rome. 

* Cicero, ad Q. frat. iit. 1, 135 17.25; ad Att, iv. 17. 8. 

t Cieero, ad Fam, xii. 25, 1. 

¢ Curators of the greatest roads, sometimes conaulares. 

§ The name stetio was used widely in milttary service ; but 
stationurius was practically restricted to stationes for police 


duty and public safety, and the’ ns@/of the word belongs to a 
later period than the NT. 


or else went across the Apennines to join the 
.Emilian Way at Bononia. This route had only 
local. importance, and was then merged in the 


But, in spite of these attempts to keep the peace 
along the roads, there was a considerable amount 
of insecurity. The inscriptions often mention 
guards or travellers slain by robbers.* Juvenal 
speaks of the brigands of the Campanian roads, 
who when actively pursned in their usual haunts 
find it the safest course to take refuge in Rome 
itself (Sat. iii. 305 f.). The case described in Lk 
10” was no uncommon one. St. Pauls ‘ perils of 
robbers’ (2 Co 1125) were very real: it was espe- 
cially in journeys through mountainous districts, 
where roads were not carefully guarded, that he 
hail experienced those dangers, as Ac 1]3!4.5t 14%4 
16%; but there was sometimes danger on the most 
frequented roads. Poorer travellers were those 
who suffered most, as was natural; the rich had 
large trains: important persons were granted an 
escort in some cases, e.g. Lucian was escorted by 
two soldiers through Cappadocia (Alex. 55). 

The Roman roads were probably at their best 
during the Ist cent., after Augustus had put an 
end to war and disorder. In the troublons period 
at the close of Nero’s reign, disorder crept in again ; 
and it is doubtful if the Flavian rule ever suc- 
ceeded in repressing it so completely as Angustus 
had done. ‘Thus St. Paul travelled in the best and 
safest period, and yet the roads even then were in 
some places far from safe (though probably this 
was only in exceptional parts). In the decay of 
the Empire and the general relaxation of order 
during civi! wars and during the growing weak- 
ness of adininistration in the 3rd cent., travelling 
was much less secure. On the whole subject see 
Friedlander, p. 46 ff.; O. Ilirschfeld, ‘die Sicher- 
heitspolizei im rom. Reich’? (Berl. Sitzungsher. 
1891, p. 845 ff.), ‘die aegypt.  VPolizei der rim. 
Kaiserzeit’? (7b. 1802, p. 815 ff.). 

The Roman roads only traversed properly organ- 
ized provinees, and not either foreign countries or 
territory not yet administered on thorough Roman 
principles. such as Cappadocia. That province oc- 
cupied a peculiar position in the Roman Empire, as 
we have described it above, § viii. Jn the Vauline 
time, therefore, there was no Roman road lead- 
ing across it from Ancyra to the Cilician Gates. 
That road could not have been made before AD. 
74, when Vespasian made Cappadocia into a fully 
organized province. 

There was one remarkable exception to this 
general rule. ‘The road from Derbe to Tarsus led 
almost entirely through mnon-Roman __ territory“ 
(governed in St. Paul’s time by Antiochus IV.). 
Yet that road had been necessary for Roman coin- 
nminication with the province Cilicia ever since that 
province was organized in B.c. 104. The precise 
authority which Rome exercised along the road, 
and the relation between Roman and regal power 
over it, are wholly obscure. Jt was impossible to 
leave a road, along which Roman ofticials and 
couriers were freqnently obliged to travel in the 
exercise of their duties, entirely under non-Roman 
authority; and yet it seems practically certain 
that Rome did not exercise authority over the 
cities on the course of the road before the time of 
Vespasian. It is in accordance with this anema- 
lous position of affairs that no reference is made 
in Acts to that part of the road: it is wholly dropped 
out of sight, and the author speaks as if St. Paul 
passed directly from Cilicia into the Roman terri- 
tory of Galatia at Derbe. St. Paul and his his- 
torian were thoroughly penetrated by the Roman 
spirit, and simply ignored non-Roman, @.e. non- 
provincial, territory. 

ii, CONSTRUCTION, MEASUREMENTS, MILE- 
STONES.—As to the construction of the Roman 


2 *CLL ii. 2968, 8479, iii, 2399, QH4: Cities and Bish. of Phr. 
if p™329°N 62193 5 Sterrett, Epigr. Journey, No. 156 ; Boissier, 


“© Inger. de Lyon, 47%, iveele. 
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roads, it is unnecessary to speak here. “The inauner 
and measure varied greatly ; and in the ast it is 
not probable that the roads were built on the same 
massive seale as the Appian Way. ‘Ten feet seems 
to have been aeommon breadth. The road through 
the long pass over ‘Tanrus, which leads from Tarsus 
to Tyana and to Kybistra, and whieh was built in 
avery costly and grand style, was 10 feet broad ; 

Int this breadth was required to be entirely ser- 
viceable; and where the road was ent through 
solid reek, the distance left between the rock 
wills seems to have been always fnlly 18 or 14 
feet. Yhe road across ‘Taurus from Laranda to 
Olba and Korykos seems to have heen nar- 
rower: it remains in a fairly complete condition 
about ene to live iniles from Korykos, But, again, 
some miles south of Aneyra, near Gorbeous, tlie 
Pilgrinis’ Route seems to have been very much 
broader. 

Milestones are frequently found in groups of 
three er four, new stones having been erected 
when repairs were made, But the later Emperors, 
especially those of the 4th eent., were usually 
saitisticd with the substitution of their names for 
those of some earlier Emperors on an old milestone ; 
this may be classed along with many other ex- 
ainples of slovenliness and earelessness during the 
devradation of the Einpire. After the 4th century 
hardly any milestones are known—one ef many 
proofs that the Byzantine government had greatly 
degenerated from the thoroughness of method that 
characterized the Roman Empire. 

iit, INNSAND ENTERTAINMENT.—Inns, taverns, 
and places of refreshment eertainly existed in 
numbers aloug the great roads. Little is known 
about them, and the little that is known gives no 
lavourable picture of them. Aristides coniplains 
of their half-ruineus condition, with leaky ecilings 
andl general discomfort and disagreeable conduct 
on the part of the owners, on the road from Nea- 
polis to Dyrrachinm. lis account snggesis that 
he found the inns on this road poorer than those 
to Which he was accustomed in Asia. ‘To judge 
from all that is mentioned,—though one must not 
press too closely the complaint of travellers,—in 
the less civilized countries they were, as a rule, 
dirty, it! kept, and badly managed by churlish aud 
ignorant hosts.*  llence wealthier travellers earried 
their own equipment, and the hospitality of private 
houses was much sought after. 

On the other hand, in the Eastern provinces 
inns seem to have been much superior and far 
more numerous: competition raised the standard 
of equipment (as Plutarch says, de vit. Pud. 8, p. 
mz), and the art of innkeeping was very ancient 
in the provinee of Asia.{ Mpictetus, who origin- 
ated from Wierapolis in the Lyeus valley, speaks 
of the traveller being tempted to linger long in a 
solendid hotel. The Parhoraus which is men- 
tioned near the summit of the road above the 
narrow pass of the Cilician Gates, must have been 
at least a large establishment, though probably 
more of the nature of a khan (in which only reom, 
but no furniture,§ was supplied) than of a hotel; 
but at least there can be no doubt that food was 
supplied, whereas in modern khans nothing but 
coffee ean be proeured by the traveller, ©The 
present reason for this defeet, viz. want of eapital 
or of trading instinet, did not exist in Roman 
times; but it is mentioned in earlier Greck times, 


* Sidonlus Apoll. Ayist, vill. 11.3; Pllny, fiat, Nat, ix, 1, 


xvi. Ie Seript. Hist. Aug. //ade. 16, Plutareh, de San, 
Prove, Vy p. 0, Dioscor, de Ven. Me prief., ed. Sprengel, i, 
yp. 5, See nbove, p. 3st 


All are quated by by Friedlander. 

f On its antiquity, the writer's ¢ es Bic! Bish. of Phrygia, 

li, pp. 416n., may be consulted, 
$ Dian. Vi, 3, 86, 
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K Not much furnishing, of coursé, 1a” Rl e "OY fAuta- be 
comfortable, ly warm countries, 
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when the land was poorer (Plutareh, 
Lacon, var, 4A). 

The faet that Aristides, travelling in Asia be- 
tween Smyrna and Pergamus,* went to an inn 
before going to a friend’s house, which VFriedlinder 
rightly notes, may serve as an indication of the 
superior character of inns in that province, though 
it must be remembered that he was travelling by 
night (Or. 27, p. 317 ff.). lis discontent with the 
inns in Maeedonia on the Egnatian Way shows 
probably that he was used to better accommoda- 
tion in Asia (see above, § vili.). 

Imperial officials, judges, soldiers on the march, 
and even municipal mayistrates,f had the rignt to 
free quarters in the towns through which they 
passed, They were billeted on residents (though 
physicians and teachers of grammar, philosophy, 
and rhetoric were exempted by Vespasian). The 
behaviour of many of those who enjoyed the right 
of free quarters was rude and oppressive; and 
Plutarch (Cat. 12), in deseribing the modest and 
courteous behaviour of the younger Cato in this 
respect, shows by contrast what was done by 
others. ‘Towns might avoid the burden by erect- 
ing a public house of entertainment, t as is stated 
in the inscription published by Waddington, Jnser. 
de la Syrie, No, 2524, on which see the remarks 
of Domaszewski in Mittheil. des Instit. Rom. 1902, 
p. 333. Such oppressive condnet was frequent, in 
spite of all attempts to repress it.§ ‘Trajan wrote 
about itto Pliny (Aipist. 77). Provincial governors 
were charged by the general mandata of the Em- 
peror to prevent it.|! 

Inns, taverns, or honses of better class for the 
entertainment of high officials (pretoria) were 
often erected] by municipalities; see CZ int. 6723, 
Friedliinder, p. 41, quotes Man in Bull. ad. Justit. 
1882, p. 116 (butit may be a private kospitium orinn). 

In one respeet, however, the ancient inns were 
almost universally bad. They were litde removed 
in character from houses of ill-fame; and such are 
sure (like their owners) to degenerate in general 
character. The profession of innkeepers was dis- 
honourable, and their infamous ebaracter is often 
noted in Roman laws.© 

The story of the birth of St. Theodore of Sykea 
bears witness to an equally depraved condition of 
things in the Gth cent. after Christ; and in the 
Middle Aves the pilgrims to Jerusalem saw no 
improvement, and found that a decent stranger, 
if his ship were lying in harbour, would be wise to 
return to it at night rather than stay in an inn. 
In aneient writers allusion is often made to the 
way in which hosts and hostesses tried to in- 
duce travellers to enter their inns, also to their 
cheating and = shamelessuess.  Vinally, hostesses 
were often said to practise witcheraft. 

The bad eharacter of the inns imparts new 
meaning and stronger emphasis to the repeated 
and emphatic references made in early Christian 
literature to the duty of hospitality.**  ]t was not 
necessary to recommend this virtue beeause it was 
nevlected in the society of that period, as, e.¢., 
purity and various other virtues are urgently 
pressed on the attention of the early Christians, 


Apophth, 


* This journey {s very fully discussed In Journ, of Hell, Stud, 
Issl, p. > tPF. 

+ Viny, Nat. Hist, ix. 26, Eptat. ix, 38, 10. 

+ Pliny, Apéiat. vill. 8. 6. 

g It was cnlled d&tavccrpes, bcagaew, Lk. 3!4 (addressed to the 
soldiers on duty at an Ynperial estate, probat sly near fericho, 
who in later times would have been called sfutionarii, seo 
Domaszewski, foe. cit); CFL Vil, 12306, MMOL; Pap. Oryr yuch, 
fi. 240, 284, ZN, 

PVE Wi. 1219) (Appla In Phrygia), 12886 (Skaptapara in 
Thrace}. 

¢ Ulpian, Pig. iii. 2.4.2; xxill, 2, 43, Land 9 


> Cod. iv, $6.85 


Tertallian, de ats cy Prerrecut. 13; seo nlso Marquantt, 
Priratt es sa 
— . Rs guts! tre Tie 18,1 Pa, We 152; Clem, Rom. 


ad or. | a 2,35, 
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beeause ordinary society lacked them and eared 


not for them. On the eontrary, hospitality was 
in all probability generally and regularly praetised 
in pagan soeiety. Nor was hospitality reeom- 
mended merely on the genera) ground that it is a 
good thing: the advice and exhortations in early 
Christian literature are always given with a elear 
reference to the actual position and failings and 
interests of the people coneerned. The reason for 
reeommending it lies in the needs of the Christian 
travellers: they ought not to be left to the eorrupt 
and nauseous surroundings of the inns kept by per- 
sons of the worst elass in existing society. Gaius 
of Corinth, that meeting-place of nations, was re- 
membered by Paul as the host of himself and of the 
whole Church (Ro 16*8). 

The referenee in Lk 10% opens up the question 
of the expense of inns. The Samaritan there pays 
two denarii, about two franes, for the expense 
ineurred at an inn for two persons for one night; 
he ean hardly have intended this to eover part 
of any future expense, as the wounded person 
needed further care ; for he promised to pay any 
expenditure beyond that amount, and it is not 
elear that there was any surplus after paying 
the night’s expenses, The pay of a private in the 
Roman legions during the Ist eent. was a little 
over half a denarius per day, of a prietorian 
apparently two denarii; but the soldiers were dis- 
eontented and mutinied, elaiming a full denarius 
of daily pay (Taeitus, Annals, i. 17 and 26). Ver- 
haps the aetion of the Samaritan was only a liberal 
payment of the bill already ineurred, with a pro- 
mnise to pay any further expenses. 


iv. CUSTOMS, ROAD-TAXES OR ToOLtus, AND 
Frontier DUTIES. — Among the incidents of 


travel, custom-house examinations did not fail. 
Personal effects were free from duty; but mer- 
chandise of every kind was liable to a duty, 
sometimes by tariff, generally ad valorem, at the 
frontier of each of the provinees. Duties eolleeted 
from travellers to pay for the maintenance of roads 
may be snmmed up along with the customs duties : 
there is not enough of evidenee about them, but 
their existenee seems certain. 

Attempts to defraud the customs officers were 
numerous and varied: mille artibus circwascribi- 
mur, says the advocate of the eustoms officials in 
Quintilian, Deelam. 341. The result neeessarily 
was greater strietness on the part of the officers: 
the law gave them the right of searehing the 
luggage and the person of all travellers (except 
that personal seareh of matrons was forbidden) :* 
they sometinies disturbed and turned over per- 
sonal Inggage in the search for contraband 
artieles. t 

Officials, soldiers, and certain distinguished per- 
sons, by special favour of the Emperor, travelled 
duty-free, and safe from such troublesome cx- 
amination (dréXea). 

The eustoms duties (portoria) formed a most 
important item in the revenues of the Roman 
State, and their regular and eomplete exaction 
was a matter of the utmost moment.} They were 
levied at the frontier stations in the nearest cities, 
which all bore the title portus, AueAv, whether 
they were maritime towns or frontier towns on 
the great land roads. Tenee, e.g., Derbe, which 
was a froutier town of the provinee Galatia, is 
called AcuAv by Stephanus Byzantinus.§ 

* See the case of the lady who hid 400 pearls in her bosom, 
Qnintilian, DecZean, 359. 

+ References in Freidliinder, p. 46, n. 1. 

t ‘The frontier duties (portoria) formed the principal part of 
the State Revenue’ (Rostewzew, ‘Gesch, der Staatspacht in der 
rom, Kaiserzeit,’ Philo’. Suppl, ix. p. 409). 

§ ie Derse, vol. i. p. 595; Gaara, ii. p. Si#; Lycaonna, iil. 
Weardes hy writers on the subject and) Atuny ds comiannoly 
altered to Acuv7. Oho hein J ' 


This important fact.about Derbe remains entirely] . 


Only in the ease of the provinee Achaia was there 
an exception perhaps made. Dessau (Jlerimes, xix. 
p. 532) expresses the opinion that the Romans 
exacted no customs duties in that province during 
the Imperial period, and thinks that Athens eol- 
leeted eustoms in the harbour of VPireus for its 
own benefit at that time, aecording to an inserip- 
tion of Pireus (published in Philologus, 1870, vol. 
xxix. p. 694). If he is right, there were no customs 
duties in the great harbour of Corinth (exeept in 
so far as that eity was permitted to eharge for its 
own advantage); and this freedom would greatly 
encourage the passage of intercourse through the 
city. 

The duties payable at the frontier varied widely 
in amount. In Sicily, in all the provinces of 
Iilyricum,* perhaps in Africa, the eharge was five 
per cent. all round, in Gaul and in Asia two and 
a half per cent. In Syria it was levied by tariff 
(mwaxov), varying for different wares and products, 
and reckoned aecording to a formal statement or 
invoice (professio, aroypap%): the tariff system is 
known to have existed at the great Euphrates- 
bridge, Zeugina, and at Palmyra,f and may there- 
fore be supposed general for the whole of Syria. 

v. TUE TELONAL IN THE GOSPELS.—With re- 
gard to the tax-gatherers, or ‘ publicans,’ re\ovaz, 
mentioned in the Gospels, there are some incor- 
reet views whieh have obtained practically uni- 
versal aceeptanuce in books relating to the NT. 
(1) The telonai are usually described by modern 
authorities as if they were identieal with, or 
agents of, the publicani—those great finaneial 
corporations whieh in the Republican period had 
farined the revenues of entire provinees: in faet, 
the current translation, ‘publieans,’ bears wit- 
ness to the almost universal acceptance of this 
mistake. (2) The éelonai are also deseribed by 
modern writers generally as being eollectors of 
customs duties, and it is regularly pointed out 
that Capernaum and Jericho were near the 
frontier t (Lk 527 19)-2, Mk 214 ete.). But it is 
impossible to suppose that mere eustom-lhonse 
officers on the frontiers could be either so numer- 
ous or the objeet of such bitter and fanatical 
hatred as were those telunai. To see the false- 
ness of the current view, and the true nature of 
the telonai, it is necessary to reeapitulate briefly 
the history of the reeent Roman practice im 
Palestine, and we accept the views stated by 
Rostowzew. § 

In n.c. 57 Gabinins reorganized Judea, He did 
not (as many authorities have supposed) make it 
a part of Syria or treat it as a provinee: this is 
proved with great probability by Unger.|| Gabinius 
introdueed a partial autonomy, dividing Palestine 
into five parts, each with a capital city and an 


* The character of the Illyrian system during the first cen- 
tnry is unknown. Frem the time of Hadrian onwards the eight 
provinces Rhetia, Noricum, two of Pannonia, two of Masia, 
Dacia, Dalmatia, were organized for this purpose as a single 
governmental district, thouzsh dues were levied at the frontier 
ef each district. as in Africa dues were levied probably at the 
frontiers of the four districts into which the province was 
divided (Rostowzew, pp. 398, 402); quattaor publica prov. 
Africe was the full title of the African customs. 

+Fronto, Prine. Mist. 209 (Naber); Philostr. Vit. Apoil. 
Tyan. i. 1S: on Palmyra, see the important inser. of a.D. 137, 
Vessau, Mermes, xix, 486 ff., 526 th: Rostowzew, pr. 405 
(Reckendorf, Zt. @. @. morgent. Gerellach, sss, p. 3141 t.. gives 
hoth Greek and Aramaictexts). Schirer, Geach. d. jrd. Volkess, 
i. p. 475, wrongly supposes that Palmyra cnllected the tax tor its 
awn benefit, follawing Dessau, doe. e/#. ; Nestuwzew shows that 
it acted on behalf of the fiscus, and was assisted or watched by 
imperial officials. 

t It is, however, by no means clear that Capernaum was the 
frontier city on the road, thongh it was not far trom the fron- 
tier. Jericho was at the frontier between procnratorinl Judiva 
nnd Herod Antipas’s Perea. Restowzew (p. £51) makes some 
not quite accurate geographical statements on this point. 

§ “Gesch. der Staatspacht,’ u.s.w., p. 405 ff. 

y }See hig paper on Josephus tv. in Sitzungaber, Bayer. Akad. 
1897; 4, 1894; Rostowzew, p. 476. 
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aristocratic syxhedrion to administer the govern- 
ment. But a direct tax, stspendém, instituted 
by Pompey in be. 63, was paid by each part.* 
For taxation Palestine was treated along with 
Syria, the eolleetion of the taxes in both heiug 
contracted for by one society of publicani. The 
peblicané wade their arraugements with the five 
syuhedria, and the tive capitals formed so many 
eeutres of administration and callection of the 
stipendiam for and by the publicani. 

Julius Cyesar restored the single government 
with the capital and centre at Jerusalem (Momm- 
sen, Provinees, ii. p74). With this was united 
a remodelling of the regulations regarding the 
stipendiam. ‘The tax, at first, had to be paid: in 
Zwlon (as the central office of the company of pub- 
licaui, doubtless); t but, after a year or two had 
elapsed, the control of the publican? was abolished, 
so tar as concerned Palestine, and the ethnarch 
was made solely respousible for the levying of the 
tax and the payment of it to the Roman govern- 
ment.¢ ‘The autonomy of Judiea was thus restored 
very completely, except for the payment of a 
stipendiwn, but the tax was collected by the ruler 
of the nation in native fashion. Hence the census 
of Syria (according to Lk 21), which began in 
B.C. 8, was probably conducted by Herod over 
Palestine aceording to the Jewish tribal divisions 
(Ramsay, Was Christ Born tn Bethiehem 2 ch, viii). 

This financial system lasted till A.D. 6, when 
Quirinins, in his seeond governorship of Syria, 
made Judea a province, and subordinated it to 
Syrin. It is quite obvious that the system of 
pubicani was ot then reintroduced. ‘The census 
which Qairinius made shews that the Roman 
State retaincd the tax under its own control ; 
Whereas the previous census between 8 and 6 B.C. 
had evidently been made in Palestine according to 
native methods, because the taxation was levied 
by such niethods, 

Perhaps eollection of taxes by the Roman State 
was now introduced, and the division of Judzea 
into eleven teparckiaié must have probally been 
intended to facilitate this: these had their metro- 
poleis and komaé, and were probably not divided 
into polets on the Greek system. 

Many taxes were paid in the province Jud:ea— 
a heavy poll-tax, customs duties payable at the 
frontiers, road-tax on those who used the roads, 
land-tax, and many others.§ The system was 
probably much the same as in the Seleucid times. 

The so-called ‘publicans,’ reXdvac in NT, were 
the avents in collecting these taxes. It is obvious 
that these *publieans’* have no connexion with or 
relation to the old publicani of the Roman Re- 
public. Those old pedlicenrt lad been financiers 
on a vast scale, who farmed the taxes of an entire 
provinee, paid a lump sum to the Roman State, 
collected the taxes by their own staff of ageuits, 
and mate large protits ont of the revenue which 
they collected. ‘Their staff was a highly trained 
band of clerks and agents, consisting chiefly of 
their slaves and freedimen, whe were familiar with 
the work of tax-collecting, ready to be employed 
in any province farmed by the financial com- 


* This atipendinm, an unusual kind of tax in the Reman 
Yalan was probably tinitated from the Seleucld custom fn 
Syria. 

+ This, of course, oplies that the tax fn Palestine was col- 
lected, nat by nyents of the publicand but by the gavernment 
of the land of Judwa, which fa turn paid ft to the puddicané, 
This nyolded the worst evils. 

+ Mommsen and others suppose that Judien was freed from 
the tax by Cesar, and that the ediets un the subject (fosephus, 
Ant. Jud. xiv. vo G) vefer only ta doppa. Niese in sferiies, xt. 
435, and Viereck, Sermo Grirens, p. 100, show that the text of 
Josephus mast not be tampered with (as Mommsen has to do). 
Appian mentions therod among the hings whe paid tribute, 

§ Galdsetunid, * Les, Lmpats et Drottgé ded anand end ndgedoibe 
les Hom.’ (Ree. d. Bt. dives, TMs O29 & Bléu Dieser 


Diz. Kpigraph. Wi. p. W265 Wilcken, Gricth. Gatraka, 1. 247. 
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pany, almost always foreigners and uot uatives 
of the province where they were stationed. But 
the ¢efonad of the NT were dews, who prayed in 
the temple, and with whom Jesus aud Ilis  cis- 
ciples sat at meat. ‘They were contractors or 
farmers on a small scale: they arranged for the 
collecting of one tax in one town or small district, 
Their preeise relation to the Roman government 
and their method of remuneration is not attested, 
but Rostowzew regards it as practically certain 
that they did not pay down a Jump sum by con- 
tract and retain all that they eoukl colleet over 
that amount, and he suggests that they perhaps 
may have been paid through a pereentage on the 
amount collected, 

Hence the felonaé in a town were very numer- 
ons (LE 6-4, Mk viel, Lk 0, Mt Om). Kaeh 
had his own office, where he sat, where he col- 
lected his own special tax alone or with others, 
for associations or companies of teluxat sometimes 
united to make the contract. ‘Those telowai were 
persons of some property, as is quite distinetly 
implied in the Gospels (cf. also Josephus, BJ 1 
14. 4 [Niese, § 287]). ‘They were permitted by law 
to colleet onty a certain fixed duty according to 
law or tariff, thongh there were many instanees in 
which they illegally collected more than the proper 
amount; see Lk 3, They had no right of ex- 
acting arrears, but conld merely denounce and 
accuse defaulters before the oflieers of the State 
(ovsodavreiy, Lk 18%; Rostowzew, p. 243 f.): their 
powers, therefore, fell far short of those exercised 
by the old Republican publican’ and their agents. 
These telonai were evidently all natives of the 
country ; and the fiscal system was practically the 
same as in Roman Egypt, a slightly modilied con- 
tinuation by Augustus of the Hellenistic system, 
whieh ntilized the native population as collectors. 

The change which Julius Cesar in B.c, 47-44 
introduced, and which Augustus in A.p. 6 con- 
firmed, in abolishing the sway of the publicani in 
| Judeea,* was only part of the general change in- 
-trodueed gradually in the Empire. ‘The exactions 
and tyranny of the publicanté had heen the greatest 
evil of Republican Roman government in the pro- 
vinces. The Emperors gradually increased the 
activity of the government, narrowly watched the 
conduct of the prhlicant, reduced their gains, 
collected the new Inperial taxes (sueh as that on 
inheritances) without their aid, and finally abol- 
ished thein entirely, as Rostowzew has shown with 
admirable skill in the dissertation from which 
we have so frequently quoted. The collection of 
customs duties (pertoria) was the sphere in which 
the publiewni had persisted longest, because in 
that departinent, through their immense staffs of 
trained agents, they had a great advantage; but 
even there they were superseded, at latest in the 
2nd eent., in Judea already by the arrangements 
of Julius Cassar. ‘The Imperial government rarely 
substituted direct collection by its own ofbeials and 
staff; sometimes it employed the cities, e.g. Palmyra, 
as above painted out, but generally it used a large 
staff of small fariners of revenne, who collected 
each one tax in a small district, and who were 
earefully superintended by Imperial officials, to 
whom they had to refer all doubtful cases. 

In the Republican period the publicandé had been, 
of course, subject to the jurisdiction of the pro- 
consul or other governor ef the province. Put 
their situation, subject to the governor of a year, 
—who had no knowledge from his previous train- 
ing of the facts and methods of tax-eollecting, and 
was therefore quite unable to understand the real 


/eharacter of many of the complicated questians 
in g * Sabtiror, dew, 
LV A eee 

f Feangelten, Usov, yo ids t., 


4°. ciate Aiits, Geach, d, jad. Volk ass, |, p. 
fs Dhadenrgeitr. z. rieht Wilrdignuug a. 
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connected with the vast  business-organization, 
whose correct working he was supposed to keep an 
eye upon,—was very different from the situation 
of the contractors under the Enipire, who were 
watched over by an Imperial procnrator, trained 
to the duty, selected by the Emperor, as a rule, on 
account of his familiarity with the duty, remain- 
ing for years in the same oflice, and commanding 
all the collected information that was stored up in 
the Imperia] bureau. It was necessary under the 
Empire for the contractors to be very much more 
careful, when the regular methods of overseeing 
had gradually established fixed and minute rules 
of procedure, than under the Republican régime 
when there were only vague and general principles 
laid down as to tne conduct of the collectors, and 
it was rarely difficult, and usnally extremely easy, 
to hoodwink even a just and strict governor. ‘The 
publicani of the Republic had heen the masters, 
tyrants, and scourges of the provinces, able to 
seize, torture. and ill-treat as they pleased any 
provincial whom they declared to be in arrears— 
perinitted by the governors of provinces (who 
were almost all ignorant and either teeble or cor- 
rnpt) to exact what they wanted in any way they 
pleased —gaining great wealth with little or no 
responsibility in practice. The tax-contractors 
(telonci) ot the Imperial time, or even the publi- 
cani where they continned in that period to exist, 
were far more closely and efficiently superseded : 
the amount which they could collect legally was 
much better known through the tariff: the telonai 
had not snch a direct interest (though they had 
some interest) in collecting too much, and had no 
power to collect arrears at all, but conld merely 
denounce the defaulter to the proper Imperial 
oticials. It is probably the case that, if a felones 
failed to prove his case against a detaulter, he had 
to forfeit a penalty (possibly fourfold the sum 
claimed, for Zacchzeus’s obscure and unexplained 
statement in Lk 198 was perhaps fonnded on legal 
usage).* 

‘The telonai collected taxes paid in money, not 
tithes or other dues paid in kind. The Jews re- 
garded it as a fundamental principle of their re- 
ligion that they should pay no money except to 
the temple and the priests. But the telonai, ex- 
acting the many varions kinds of taxes, intruded 
unpleasantly into the life of the people at every 
turn, and were a constant reminder of their snb- 
jection, Moreover, the fact that they were Jews, 
who made themselves the agents of the oppressor, 
and acquired money by exacting it from their own 
brethren, made them even more despised than if 
they had been Romans or slaves of Romans, like 
the agents of the old publicani. 

So far as we can judge froin the Gospels, thie 
method of tax-collecting was, generally speaking, 
the same in the procuratorial province of Palestine 
and in Iierod Antipas's kingdom of Galilee and 
Perea. Small contractors for a single tax in a 
district pertormed the work of collecting both in 
the province and in the kingdom. The snperin- 
tendence of these contractors lay with the supreme 
taxing authority. In the province the authority 
was, of course, the Imperial government. In the 
kingdom the authority is not quite certain. While 
it is possible that Antipas was permitted to 


* éguxodavryga in that passage is commonly misunderstood 
and inistranslated: it does not mean ‘enacted ": the passage 
means ‘if f have accused any defaplter before the government 
and had him condemned to pay up arrears.’ It is possible 
that, in mentioning this detail, Zaccheus was replying to the 
unspoken accusation of unfair conduct levelled at all his elass, 
and that he meant ‘as to this aceusation, my reply is that when 
I have made an unfair claim for arrears, [ forfeit as a penalty 
four times the sum claimed : this makes it practically impossible 


for ns to net so unfairly and extortionately as we are accused of 4, 
Tut the first part of bis Gtatement would still rernain, 


. 


doing, 
as obscure as it is on the ordinary Interpretation sy’ 
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collect the taxes for the Romans in his kingdom, 
as his tather Herod had done, it seems more 
probable that he was not so hononrably treated 
as Herod the Great had been, and that Noman 
officials supervised the telonai in his kingdom as 
in the province. 

If]. MEANS AND POPULARITY OF TRAVEL, 
TRAVEL AS PICTURED IN THE CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE.—To judge from many expressions 
used by the leading men of letters and philosophic 
moralists in classical times, travelling might seem 
not to have bcen popular. Those writers often 
speak as if travelling, especially by sea, were con- 
fined to traders who risked their life to make 
money, and as if the dangers were so great that 
none but the reckless and greedy would incur them ; 
and the opinion is often expressed, especially by 
poets, that to adventure oneself on the sea is an 
impious and unnatural act. The well-known words 
of Horace ( Od. i. 3) are typical of that point of view. 

But that point of view was traditional among 
the poets; it had been handed down from the 
time when travelling was much more dangerous 
and difficult, when ships were small in size and 
fewer in number, when seamanship and method 
were inferior, when few roads had been bnilt, and 
travel even by land was uncertain. Moreover, 
seafaring and land travel were hostile to the 
contentment, discipline, and quiet orderly spirit 
which Greek poetry and thought loved to dwell 
on and to recommend: they tended to encourage 
the spirit of disorder, rebellion against authority, 
self-confidenee and self-assertiveness, Ule vaurixy 
dvapyla, stigmatized by Euripides in the LHeenbe. 
In Roman literature the Greek models and the old 
Greek sentiments were looked up to and imitated 
as sacred and final; and those expressions of the 
Roman writers, like the Corinthian Canal and the 
dread of Cape Malea,* were a proof of their beand- 
age to their Greek masters in thought. 

When we loak deeper, we find underneath and 
behind those superticia] sentiments very different 
views expressed by the writers who wrote in closer 
contact with the real facts of the Impcrial world. 
Writers like Philo and Pliny in the Ist cent., 
Appian, Plutarch, Epictetus, Aristides in the 2nd 
cent., are full of admiration of the Imperial peace 
and its frnits: the sea was covered with ships 
interchanging the products of different regions of 
the earth, wealth was vastly increased, comfort 
and well-being improved, hill and valley covered 
with the dwellings of an increasing population: 
wars and pirates and robbers had been put an end 
to, travel was free and safe, all men could journey 
where they wished, the most remote and lonely 
countries were opened up by roads and bridges: 
such is the picture of the Roman world which 
those writers place before us.f 

It is the simple truth that travelling, whether 
for business or for pleasure, was contemplated and 
performed under the Empire with an indifference, 
confidence, and, above all, certainty, which were 
unknown in after centuries until the introduction 
of steamers and the consequent increase in ease 
and sureness of communication. 


ii. TRAVEL IN THE CURISTIAN LITERATURE.— 
The impression given by the early Christian 


writings is in perfect agreement with the Jan- 
guage of those writers who spoke from actual 
contact with the life of the time, and did not 
merely imitate older models and utter afresh old 
sentiments, Probably the feature in those Chris- 
tian writings, which causes most surprise at first 


* See above, pp. 352, 399. 

+ Friedlinder quotes Philo, Leg. ad Gatum, 7 and 21, pp. 552, 
566; Plut. de fort, Rom. 2; Appian, Prief. 6; Epict. éxs, iit. 
AB Ww line Mat. Ziate Niv. 2, xxvii. 2 f.; Aristides, Or. ix. 
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to the traveller familiar with those countries in 
nodern times, is the easy eontidenee with whieh 
extensive plans of travel were formed and an- 
nounced and executed by the early Christians, 
In Ac 1W6EE a journey by land and sea through 
parts of Syria, Cilieia, a corner of Cappatocia, 
Lyeaonia, Vhrygia, Mysia, the Troad, ‘Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Greece is described, and no sug- 
gestion is made that this loug journey was un- 
usual or strange, except that the somewhat 
heightened tone of the narrative in 16 corre- 
sponds to the rather perplexingly rapid changes of 
scene and successive frustrations of St. Pauls in- 
tentions. But those who are most intimately aec- 
quainted with those countries know best how 
serious an undertaking it would be at the present 
time to repeat that journey, how many aecidents 
might oeeur in it, and how much care and thought 
would be advisable before one entered on so 
extensive a programme, 

Again, in 18+! St. Paul touehed at Ephesus in 
the ordinary course of the pilgrim-ship which was 
vonveying him and many other Jews to Jerusalem 
forthe Passover. When he was asked to remain, 
he exeusetl liniself, but promised to return as he 
eame back from Jerusalem by a long land journey 
through Syria, Cilieia, Lyeaonia, and Phrygia: 
that extensive journey seems to be regarded by 
speaker and hearers as quite an ordinary excursion, 
Jn Ro 1624, when writing from Corinth, St. Paul 
sketches out a comprehensive plain. He is eager 
to visit Rome: first he must go to Jerusalem, but 
thereatter he is bent on visiting Spain, and his 
course Will naturally lead him through Rome, so 
that he will, without intruding himself on them, 
have the opportunity of seeing and affeeting the 
Romans and their Church on his way. ‘Through- 
out medieval tines nothing like this off-hand way 
of sketehing out extensive plans was natural or 
intelligible : there were then, indecd, some great 
travellers, but those travellers knew how uncertain 
their journeys were, and they would hardly have 
expressed such rapid plans as a matter of serious 
business, beeause they were aware that any plans 
would be frequently liable to interruption, and 
that nothing could be caleulated on as reasonably 
certain: they entered on Jong journeys, but re- 
garded them as open to modilieation or even 
frustration: in indicating their plans they knew 
that they would be regarded by others as attempt- 
ing something great and strange. But St. Paul's 
methods and language seem to show clearly that 
such journeys as lie eontemplated were looked on 
as quite uatural and usual by those to whom he 
spoke or wrote. Tle could go off from Greece or 
Macedonia to Paiestine and reckon with praetieal 
certainty on being in Jerusalem in time for a feast 
day not tar distant: ‘1 must by all means keep 
this feast that cometh in Jerusalem ; but T will 
return again unto you, if God will? (Ac Tk! AV). 
The last eondition is added, mot as indicating 
Wncertainty, but in the usual spirit of Mastern 
relizion, Which forbids a resolve about the future, 
however simple and sure, to be declared without 
the express reeognition of Divine authority—like 
the Mohammedan ‘iushathih,? which never fails 
when the most ordinary resolution about the 
Morrow is stated. 

iii, PRAVEL CONFINED TO THE ROWAN EMPIRE, 
—One of the main eauses for that certainty and 
confidence in travel lay in the unification of the 
Empire and the profound peace and security 
established by the Emperors over all the Mcditer- 
ranean world. ‘Travellers were everywhere in 
their own country. Travel in foreign countries 
Was never common among the ancients,  Al- 
though many eonsideralle journeys in foreign 
and barlarous lands had been made, they were 
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adventurous and exceptional, aud stand on quite 
a different platform trom the easy, sure journeys 
which we are describing as characteristic of the 
early Imperial period. ‘The Roman traveller 
travelled in the Roman work]; but that world 
Was now so extensive that his journeys could be 
inade on a mueh greater scale. Moreover, war 
was no longer to be dreaded ; only civil war was 
now possible, since a foreign army could not be 
thought of within the Roman bounds; and when 
St. Paul was travelling, civil war had long ceased 
to be considered as a possible contingency (though 
it broke out shortly after his death). Again, Au- 
gustus had exterminated piracy by sea and bri- 
gandage by land, as Epictetus said; and though, 
as We have seen, the statement can only be aecepted 
with certain limitations, it was fairly correct dur- 
ing @ Vigorous period ot provineial government 
(such as that between A.D. 47 and 61, during which 
most of St. Paul’s travelling was performed), and 
in the thoreughly organized parts of the Empire. 

When St. Pant confined his work and his imine- 
diate plans so entirely to the Roman world, he 
was not merely acting in the spirit of his time. 
which he had unconsciously assimilated during his 
ehildhood as a Roman Tarsian, but he was guided 
by the practieal possibilities of communication and 
travel at the time. The ‘door’? was open wide in 
the one dircetion, in the other it was elosed. That 
the Seythian was ultimately to be included in the 
universal Church, was of course part of his ideal ; 
but that lay further away and beyond the sphere 
of immediate work, and, moreover, the preva- 
lent idea in the Roman world doubtless was that 
the Roman rule and Empire was steadily grow- 
ing wider and taking in more and more of the 
alien world. New provinces were continually 
being added during St. Paul’s lifetime, A. little 
more than twenty years after his death, Dion 
Chrysostom was wandering among Seythians and 
Gete through South Russia and Hungary from 
the mouth of the DBorysthenes to the Upper Dan- 
ube, and soon afterwards a new province of Dacia 
was formed on the north of the Danube. 

iv. CLASSES OF TRAVELLERS, AND MOTIVES FOr 
TRAVELLUING.—In the NT we find a large number 
and a great variety of travellers: Lydia. the + Ly- 
dian woman’ from ‘Thyatira, dealing in turkey-red 
stuffs at Philippi:* Luke, the doctor, at ‘l'reas ; 
Aquila, the Pontic tent-maker, with his wife at 
Rome and Corinth and Ephesus, and back at Rome 
again: Bar-esus, the Jewish magician at Paphos: 
Paul, taken in many cities for a lecturer on ethies 
and philosophy wandering in search of fame aul 
a situation: Apollos coming to Ephesns probably 
in the same way: the agents of Chloe travelling 
between Ephesus and Corinth, probably for busi- 
hess purposes (Lyrpositor, February 1900, p. 104) : 
the centurion conducting a body of prisoners to 
Rome: besides these, many travellers for Chureh 
purposes, like the deputation in Ac 20 and 22, 
Titus at Corinth, Timothy and Silas sent to Mace- 
donia, and so on. 

There was a similar variety of travellers in the 
ordinary society of the Roman world. ‘Then, as 
now, there was a tendency in the people ta crowd 
into the citi¢s: farming and country life were 
found to be hard and not very profitable. Officials 
and messengers were continually travelling baek- 
wards and forwards between Rome and the varions 
provinees, or from province to provinee, as they 
were transferred from one to another: centurions 
and soldiers in eharge of prisoners, a few oecnsion- 
ally tor trial who were Romans, most mere eriminal, 
intended for the venationes (like Paul the Roman 
citizen and the criminals who were conducted alow: 
with him, Ae 27): many reeruits, of whom at lens: 

* See Lrota (countrys) fa vol. Ui, gad Turarima ip vol. iv 
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20,000 annually were needed for the armies, those 
of the west being filled up from the western pro- 
vinces in general, those of the east from the eastern 
(though Hadrian changed that Augustan system, 
and arranged a series of territorial armies with 
local recruiting, which would diminish the number 
of travelling recruits), Embassies from the cities 
to Rome, or to provincial governors, are known 
from inscriptions to have been very coinmon, e.9@. 
Byzantium sent every year two complimentary em- 
bassies, one to the Emiperor in Rome and one to 
the governor of Meesia, until Trajan ordered the 
city to content itself with letters. Travelling for 
purposes of education, pleasure, or health kept 
thousands on the roads. Vast crowds flocked to 
the great festivals of Greece and Italy: Dion 
Chrysostom’s account of the Isthmian festival is 
doubtless founded on what he had seen, though it 
is placed in the time of Diogenes.* Students 
flocked to the great universities, Athens, Alexan- 
dria, Rome, etc, Strabo mentions it as a pecu- 
liarity of ‘Tarsus that no students came to it from 
abroail, but its lecture-rooms were crowded with 
native students, thongh some of the young Tar- 
sians went abroad to study. Curative springs and 
the famous medical schools which were often at- 
tached to great religious centres (such as the temple 
of Men Caron, near Laodicea, of Asklepios at Per- 
gamus, etc.) attracted large numbers of patients, 
often from great distances: thus we saw above that 
Spanish invalids visited Vicarello in Tuscany for 
centuries. Woyages were made for the sake of 
health ;: Gallio did so twice at least—once when he 
was governor of Achaia, another time long after 
from Rome to Alexandria:(see St. Paul the Trav- 
eller, p. 261: these two voyages are often confused): 
we believe that St. Paul made a similar journey to 
the high country of Pisidian Antioch (Ac 13}), 
Youvists for the mere pleasure of sightseeing were 
numerous, and Vliny expresses his wonder that 
Italian people went away in numbers to see foreign 
scenery and remained ignorant of the wonders and 
beauties of their own country (Epist. vill. 20). 

again, there was a great deal of emigration in 
search of employment. This led chiefly to the great 
cities, and, above all, to Rome. Inthe great city men 
of all nations were found; and the Syrian Orontes, 
as Juvenal (Sat. iii. 62) says, emptied itself into the 
Tiber. Butin every city visitors or strangers resi- 
dent for business purposes were common: they 
came as traders, actors, and artists, physicians, 
magicians, and quacks, teachers of grammar, phi- 
losophy, and rhetoric, and soon. The inscriptions 
of every province offer numerous examples. 

Formal geographical accounts of the products, 
resources, Cities, and monuments of various coun- 
tries in the Roman world were in existence, 
Strabo’s Geography, written about A.D. 19, and 
Pansanias’s elaborate account of all that was worth 
seeing in Greece (written in the 2nd cent.), were 
the outcome of a great many previous works of 
similar kind, 

v. ROAD MAPS, GUIDE-BOOKS, AND STATISTICS. 
—Maps of the roads, lists of halting-places and 
distances both by land and by sea journeys, and 
other means whereby intending travellers could plan 
out and reckon their route, were evidently common. 
A fragment of an account, indicated day by day, 
of a journey through the Cilician Gates, has been 
found in Rome ;t and it is quite probable that such 
an itinerary on papyrus could be purchased in Tar- 
sus in the time of St. Pani. Many such itineraries 
in more or less complete form have been pre- 
served, belonging mostly to a later time, But 


* Isthmiaca, Or.& By a slip his Corinthiaca is quoted in 
its stead in the art. on ‘Corinth’ in voli. p. 470. ; : 
+ CUL vi. ATG: Tist. Geogr of Asiadinon, pabS f-pee part 
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similar ones were at the disposal of the geographers 
such as Strabo (B.c. 64-A.D. 19), whose account 
even of countries which he had not seen is accu- 
rate to a degree otherwise impossible of attainment. 
Four silver vases have been found at Viearello in 
Etruria, shaped like milestones, and inscribed with 
the full itinerary from Cadiz to Rome. They be- 
long to different periods, and represent therefore 
a long-continned custom: they can hardly be ex- 
plained otherwise than as dedications made at the 
famous baths of Vicarello by Spaniards, who in 
gratitude left a memorial of themselves and their 
journey as a votive offering to the Divine healing 
power at the baths. 

vi. MEANS OF LOCOMOTION 1N JOURNEYS BY 
LAND,—The land journeys mentioned in the NT 
seem to have been for the most part perfornied 
on foot. There is one evident exception, In Ac 
2115.16 q jonmey of 68 Roman miles is described 
from Czsarea to Jerusalem. That long distance 
was traversed in two days: that this was the du- 
ration of the journey is shown clearly in the West- 
ern text, which mentions that the travellers rested 
for the night in a village at the house of Mnason 
and went on to Jerusalem the next day, while the 
Cesarean disciples returned home. Though this 
meaning is not so clearly evident in the accepted 
text of Ac 2116, it appears on closer consideration 
to lie in it also: v,), they set about the jour- 
ney to Jerusalem (imperfect tense): v. , they 
lodged with Mnason, to whose house the Cesarean 
disciples condneted them: v.! they reached Jeru- 
salem and were welcomed (see Expositor, March 
1895, p. 214 ff.).* It is clearly irreconcilable with 
the results which we have attained, that a miscel- 
laneous body of travellers from various cities of 
Greece and Asia Mimor, who must have had some 
personal Inggage with them, could perform a jour- 
ney of 68 miles in two days on foot witbout horse 
or carriage. 

Now, in 21% the preparation for this journey is 
described : the writer at the beginning of the land 
stage of the long journey felt it necessary to ex- 
plain that some preparations were made. ‘The 
word used is ériexevacdpevor,t Which Chrysostom 
renders ‘we took what was needed for the land 
journey’ (7a pds riv ddouroplay AaBovres). There 
must lie in this some allusion to the horses or 
vehicles for the jonrney; and it is not impossible 
that troiyia or ¢ga is to be understood with ra 
in Chrysostom’s explanation. But, however that 
may be, equipment and preparation obviously im- 
ply means of conveyance. In the case of persons 
who simply rose up and walked to Jerusalem, there 
would have been no room or need, in this extremely 
concise narrative, for describing their preparations. 
The narrative, therefore, makes it clear that there 
was some amount of luggage to be carried to Jeru- 
salem, and that horses or carriages had to be em- 


ployed. Now émixevdoa: trmov means ‘to saddle or 
to load a horse,’ t and it seems quite possible in 


Greek to take the middle voice as meaning ‘ we got 
ready or saddled horses for our use.’ § Both horses 
and carriages could undoubtedly be hired for jour- 
neys in such a city as Caesarea (see Friedlander, 
Drei). 

Vil, SHIPS AND SHIPPING ARRANGEMENTS, — 
Little that could be said on this point has any 
bearing on the NY. 

The art of shipbuilding had been so greatly im- 
proved that vessels of very considerable size were 


* We recard the Western text here as a skilful and correct 
counmentury on the briefer reading, but not as the original Lukan 


| lanwnage. 


+ anogxevacauevor in a few MSS. can hardly be correct. 

t Aristot. Oecon, ii. BA, Xen. Mell. v. 3.13; Pollux, x. 14. 

8 Gtrotius (as Professor Knowling mentions) understood it as 
dtacingsiugentisaimpouere. See also Lrpusitor, March 1590, 


vn ‘Tarsus and the great Taurns Vass’ da Géughs Journal M908 | plzié f 
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constructed. Lucian’s Vevigium describes an Alex- 
andrian corn vessel towards the end of the 2nd 
cent. as 120 cubits, or TS) feet, in length; from 
whieh James Sinith ( Voyage and Shipwreck of St. 
Pauls, p. 182 ff.) ealeulates the tonnage as between 
10 and 1200, a much more sober estimate than 
some scholars reach, dosephus (i. 5) sailed for 
Rome in a ship which carried 600 passengers, St. 
Paul in one carrying 276." 

In shape and in rigging, however, there had not 
been mueb improvement on the more ancient and 
primitive vessels, ‘There was still a great deal of 
unnecessary and useless length in the high bow 
and stern, which stood far out above the water ; 
so that there was a great differenee between the 
length of that part of the keel which was immersed 
and the total length of the ship. The ship was 
sailed mainly by one large sail on the single mast : 
lence it was always ditheult to shorten sail and 
to adapt the ship to a wind as it grew stronger. 
Moreover, the leverage of the single huge sail on 
a single mast exercised a tremendous disruptive 
power on the hull of the vessel: hence ancient 
vessels encountered much greater danger in the 
open sea than modern sailing vessels have to face, 
andl were often sunk owing to the timbers being 
wrenched asunder by the straining of the mast, 
and the ship being thus made leaky and untit 
to keep out the water; whereas modern sailing 
vessels are usually safe in the open sca and more 
in danger near shore. 

In addition to the great sail+ other sails were 
also used, though apparently only as subsidiary ; 
and they were not employed in every ship. ‘There 
Was sometimes a topsail (supparum) above the 
great sail. Moreover, there were one or more 
sinall storm-sails, which could be substituted for 
the great sail when the wind was too strong: some 
such subsidiary sails were an absolute necessity in 
a ship which had to go on a voyage far from 
home. 

There were also small sails—one or more on the 
bow, and one behind the vreat sail towards the 
stern. These scem all to have been only occa- 
Sionally used as supplementary. In Ac 27! the 
artemon was set to work tie disabled ship. A 
single sail, set to work a large ship, must have 
been either rigged on the great mast, or set further 
forward. Tf the mast was still fit to be used, the 
former would be more probable ; but some analo- 
gous eases point to the artemen being rather a 
foresail, set on the bow, where a small mast was 
often placed (as is shown in several works of 
aneient art). The case mentioned by Juvenal 
(Sat. xii. 69), where a ship disabled by a storm 
manages to make its way into harbour by the 
sail on the prow, the only remaining one, which 
the scholiast explains as the arteman, must in 
this obscure subject be regarded as the strongest 
piece of evidence available. t 

Ships of war were more lightly built, for the 
sake of rapid manouvring, and were as a gencral 
rule impelled partly at least by oars. Henee 
they were independent of the winds to a great 
degree. But, owing to the slightness of their build, 
they could not venture on long over-stea voyages : 


* Some seholars say that the ah{p Dtoscurl, which wintered 
at Mita, took on board the whole 276 (Ac Zgslly); but this ds 
hot stated fp the text, though {t may possibly be trae: if the 
Dioseuri coald take on board 275 juissengers bevend its own 
complement—even crowded in for a short voyage of a few days 

frimust have been a very large vessel, 

t It fs nedvtsuble to avold the name ‘matnsail.” whieh ts a 
technical term with a diferent connotation in modern ships. 

¢ Quad aupernverat unum, velo prora svo, The achollast 
says arfemoue xoln velifledrernnf, it ls possible that he was 
ony makiag an toference rom Aets or semme other stintlar pas- 
sage: but such mere possibility cannot be considered to eau 
lerbulnnce the probability in bis faVOur sor) vow alia 
evidence, EJIUitizou 
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moreover, they had not storage room for the 
equipment needed for such voyages. See above, 
I. § vil. p. OS]. 

Vili, PASSENGER SILIPS. —The ships of which 
travellers availed themselves were doubtless as a 
rule trading ships, Whose movements were deter- 
ined mainly by eonsiderations of freight) and 
lading, not of passengers; in other words, the 
ships made money mainly from the freight, and 
not from the passengers’ fares. Ience regular ser- 
Vices at statedt intervals for the eanvenience mainly 
of passengers probably did not exist. ‘Travellers 
embarked in a vessel that happened to be going in 
their direetion, and were dependent on the chances 
of the trade; and, as we have seen above, this often 
affected the arrangement of their journey. 

There must, however, have been eertain excep- 
tions. The large numbers of persons who visited 
the great religious festivals and games must have 
required special vessels where a sea had ta be 
crossed ; and just as special steamers now rin 
fron Smyrna and Athens for the festival of tbe 
Panagia of ‘Tino, so in ancient times the people of 
the Ionian race were conveyed to the great national 
reunion in the festival of Apollo of Delas, whose 
place the Panagia hastaken. In some cases, where 
presenee at the festival was a national duty, the 
eity probably sent the people al State expense. But 
in many cases, and especially in later times, when 
national ties were weakened, and the festivals were 
visited echietly from motives of curiosity, artistic and 
athletic interest, or enjoyment, the ships were rnn 
trom commercial motives, and the owners profited 
by the fares of passengers. 

One ease of this class is of great importance 
as alfeeting the NT. Thousands of Jews of the 
Diaspora were able to go up to the Passover at 
dyrusalem only by ship: the land journey from 
distant cities would have been too tedions and 
slow. It may, e.g., be regarded as eertain that 
all Jews who went up to the Passover from the 
western, the northern, and even the eastern eoasts 
of the sEgean, travelled on board ship; and that 
ships were run for their special benetit in order to 
make money from the passengers Such pilgrim- 
ships would ran for the special purpose of the 
festival, and would lose no time by the way from 
stopping for other purposes. ‘Thus it would be safe 
to start from such a port as Corinth or Ephesus 
niuch later than would be prudent on an ordinary 
trading vessel, liable to stop for days in harbours 
on the way to load or unload. ‘Phe time of abserice 
from home and business required for the journey 
was thus munch shortened. 

The position of Jews in the Diaspora was affected 
in various ways by the pilgrim-ships. Cn the one 
hand, those ships immensely facilitated communiea- 
tion, and made it possible for far larger numbers of 
dews to go up to the Feast: thus they strengthened 
the national feeling and sense of unity, which so 
warvellously resisted the dissociating influence of 
distanee and of difference between the Diaspora 
and the Palestinian Jews in language, customs, and 
education n the other hand, they offered oppor- 
tunities for oppressing and annoying the Jews in 
every harbour that the ship had to enter: mere 
strietness in enforeing harbour regulations might 
cause delay, and this ecnld be best avoided by 
bribery: greed or positive Hl-will might prolong 
the detention so as to endanger the purpose of the 
voyage or compel the payment of large sums: the 
incre fact of a great number or Jews being eol- 
lected in one ship gave opportunity for mary acts 
of injustice aod malevolence. ITlence it is casy to 
see why numerous ediets of kings and Roman ofti- 
eials and Mimperors in favour of the Jews reiterate 
ae povision Lor i aCe liberty to journey to 
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The right understanding af Ac 20' is influenced | 


by this fact. St. Paul was on the point of sailing 
from Corinth to Palestine: he was going to be for 
ten days or more in the company and the power 
of a body of Jews, including the most zealous and, 
in some eases, fanatical among them. The sitna- 
tion was at the best a dangerous one. It became 
known that some of the Jews were openly stating 
their intention of using this favonrable opportunity 
to get rid of their enemy: murder on shore was 
too dangerous, but murder at sea on a ship where 
all except a few sailors were Jews* might be 
easily carried out in such a way as to defy inves- 
tigation and probably even to escape notice: the 


loss of one pilgrim in a crowd might probably | 


never even be observed. It was therefore resolved 
that St. Paul inust avoid this obvious and serious 
danger. Ile was quite ready and resolute to ad- 
venture himself in Jerusalem, where the danger 
was equally great. But there in the great city at 
the Feast lis death, if it came, would be a public 
protest in favour of truth and freedom: on ship- 
board it would be unknown and useless, so far as 
these high ends were concerned. Moreover, he was 
in charge of a considerable sum of money con- 
tributed at Corinth (see next paragraph), and was 
responsible for its safe delivery at Jerusalem. It 
was, lhowever, impossible by that time to reach 
Jernsalem for the Feast by any ordinary vessel ; 
and therefore St. Paul sailed for Philippi and spent 
the Passover there. 

Presumably, the delegates who were to accom- 
pany him to Jerusalem carrying the voluntary 
coutribulions of the Pauline Churches (just as 
among the Jews then ‘nien of noble birth are 
entrasted with the conveyance to Jerusaleimn’ of 
the accumulated annual dues paid by the Jews in 
the Diaspora) t had arranged to meet him at 
Ephesus. On the new arrangement the Asian 
delegates came on to Troas to meet him and the 
Macedonian delegates (Ac 204). The party was 
dependent now on the chances of trading vessels, 
and therefore the start was made from Philippi as 
stutas the Passover and the Days of Unleavened 
jretd] were ended. ‘Fhere was no detention at 
Newapolis, which is not even mentioned. Owing 
tii the great importance of the passage between 
Neapolis and Troas, as we have seen, vessels of 
one kind or another must have been constantly, 
probably daily, available there. At Troas, how- 
ever, there was a detention of seven days; and 
then there sees to have been a choice of vessels— 
one going round the west and south coast of Asia 
Minor, making a short stay of three or four days 
at Miletus, but otherwise only the ordinary nightly 
halts of coasting vessels ; the other intending to put 


in at Ephesus and make a considerable stay there | 


for some purpose connected with her freight. In 
these circumstances Paul, thongh desirous of seeing 
the Chureh of Ephesus, chose the ship that sailed 
past that city, because he was desirous of reaching 
Jerusalem in time for the Feast of Pentecost, and 
dil not wish to run any risk of being too late 
(Ac 20%). Some commentators suggest that he 
was also unwilling to go to Ephesus, froin fear 
lest trouble might arise “there, as on his previous 
residence; but when a perfectly sufficient reason 
is stated in our authority, it seems unjustifiable to 
add another reason.{ ‘This case is a very instruc- 
tive example of what might happen in voyages 
made by common travellers. 


* Such ships may prohably have heen owned and perhaps in 
part nanned hy Jews; though tbe existence vf Jewish sailors is 
not much attested at that time, 

+ As Philo, de Mon, i. 3 (ii, 24, Mangey), says. The passage 
is quoted by Prof, Schiirer in the art. Dtaseora, above, § v. 

+ Moreover, it is quite annataral to suppose that in the great 


city of Ephesus the return of aj Single Jew furaw eek OP 6) ust ' 
| darets tor every Thousand bushels. 


hecessarily be observed. 
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ix. IMPERIAL TRANSPORT SHIPS.— We have, 
above, spoken about the Alexandrian corn ships 
as belonging to the Imperial service. In the strict- 
est point of view that is not quite accurate. Those 
ships were not government vessels, like men-of- 
war. They belonged to private owners, or rather 
great trading companies, who contracted in open 
market with the Imperial government * for the con- 
veyance of the corn. As in the collection of taxes, 
the government found it easier to give out the work 


| to contract than to organize for itself the enormous 


machinery in nen and equipment needed for that 
great service. But, on the other hand, those ships 
were exclusively used for the Alexandrian service 
(as other companies contracted for other special 


| services and purposes) ;+ the companies received 


certain subventions from the State (including a 
free gift of all the wood needed for building), and 
immunities for all members from various public 
burdens; and thus they were bound in a great 
degree to the State service, and became almost 
part of the State eqnipment. Gradually it was 
found advisable in the publie interest to bind thein 
more closely, until at last they became hereditary 
servants of the State for that duty, and unable to 
free themselves from the service, which descended 
from father to son, and which was remunerated hy 
percentage ¢ at a rate fixed by law, and no longer 
given out at coutract. See Marquardt, Rom. Privat- 
alt. ii, 45 ff. 

x, CokRESPONDENCE.—Communication by letter 
had been common from remote antiquity. The 
familiar use of writing leads to correspondcnee 
between absent friends as inevitably as the pus- 
session of articulate speech produces conversation 
and discussion. Now it is becoming more certain 
and evident through the progress of discovery that 
writing was widely and familiarly used from an 
exiremely carly period. There was, of course, a 
very marked line of distinction, in anelent society, 
between the educated section of the population, 
which conld read and write, and the uneducated, 
which could not; and the distinction did not at 


all correspond to the distinction between free and 


slave; on the contrary, many of the slaves in 
households of the edneated class were specially 


/ highly and carefully educated, when their abilities 


were such that education would make them more 
useful to their masters. 

With the great development of travel and com- 
munication in the Roman Imperial period, it might 
have been expected that connnunication by letter 
should have been greatly developed and increased. 
It is, however, extremely doubtful if that was the 
case. 

The weakest side of the Imperial system always 
Was its comparative carelessness of the intellectual 
and spiritual well-being of the population. To feed 
and to amuse (+ panei et Circenses’) nearly summed 
up its ideal of treatment for the masses. Real edu- 
cation, which the Greek cities admired and aimed 
at, grew weaker and poorer as the Empire grew 
older. The fact that in the purely barbarian pro- 
vinces, such as Pannonia, Meesia, etc., the intro- 
duction of the Roman civilization and government 
caused an educated class to grow up, should not be 
allowed to conceal the real fact that the educated 
class was not enlarged proportionately over the 
whole Empire. 

And, similarly, 
probably not much, if at all, 


epistolary correspondence was 
increased in those 


* 4@ hastam loeamua ut nobia ex transmarinis provincis 
Phas dey Srementum (Coluinella, de Re Rust. 1, pr. 20). 

+ Speelul ships were built for the transport of ‘the immense 
blocks and monolithic colunins of colonred marble; the nature 
of the transport required that, and Pliny inentions tbat nares 
mirmorunr cause fiunt (Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 2). 

doluv thetth-oedtithe rate was 4 per cent. of the cargo, and an 
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parts of the Empire where civilization and eduea- 
tion had existed before the Roman conquest. The 
Imperial government made no attempt at, and 
never even secins to have thought about, carrying 
the correspondence of private persons, or facilitat- 
ing sueh communication between them. ‘The post, 
as we have scen, was absolutely confined to Tm- 
periat and strictly official needs. Private letters 
eould be sent only by special messengers, or by 
the hands of friends or aequaintanees, or by some 
other ehanee opportunity.  Sueh opportunities 
were, it is trne, more numMeraus When the number 
of travellers was greater; but this led to no per- 
manent development of the idea. Such statisties 
as are preserved seem to show that the transmis- 
sion of private letters continued slow, irregular, 
and uncertain: see p. 333, 

It is probably true that a larger number of 
private letters has been preserved of the Imperial 
period than of an earlier time; but this is due to 
the naturally more nearly complete destruction of 
the memorials of the older period in the longer 
Iupse of time, especially inasmuch as private let- 
ters were written for the most part) on perish- 
able materials, which survive nowhere and in no 
clitnate exeept in Keypt. 

Only in one respeet was there any real devclop- 
ment of epistolary communication between private 
individuals under the Roman Empire ; and this 
development was not so much in the frequency of 
letter-writing as in the purpose and character of 
letters written by private individuals. ‘Phe Chris- 
tians developed the Jetter into uew forms, applied 
it to new uses, and placed it on a much higher 
plane than it had ever before stood upon, In their 
hands communication hy letter beeame one of the 
most Important, if not the most important, of all 
agencies tor consolidating and maintaining the 
sense of unity among the seattered members of the 
one Mniversal Church. The seattered congregations 
had for eenturies no real unifying and directing 
centre of life: Jerusalem had been in some degree 
snueh a eentre at first; but whether or not it could 
otherwise have maintained that authoritative 
position, all chance of its continuing to be the 
head and centre of the universal Church disap- 
peared with its siege and capture by ‘Titus and the 
changes that were forced on by that event; and 
no other city took, or could take, its place for 
several centuries. ‘The unity of the separate aid 
equal congregations was kept alive by travel and 
by eorrespondenee. By such means the congrega- 
tions expressed their mnitual affection and sym- 
pathy and sense of brotherhood, asked counsel of 
one another, gave advice with loving freedom and 
plain speaking to one another, imparted mutual 
comfort and encouravement, snd generally ex- 
pressed their sense of their eommon life. Thus 
arase a new category of Epistles. 

Hieissmann, following older scholars, has rightly 
and elearly distinguished the two older categories, 
the true letter—written by friend to friend or to 
friends, springing from the momentary oeeasion, 
intended only for the eye of the person or persons 
to whom it is addressed—and the literary epistle— 
written with an eye to the public, and studied with 
careful literary art. But he has erred in trying to 
reduce all the letters of the NT to one or other of 
these eategorics. ‘Though he shows some vague 
sense of the insnilicicney of the two oldcr eate- 
gories, yet he has not seen with sullieient clear- 
hess, nor stated with sufficient precision, that in the 
new conditions a new eategory had been developed— 
the general letter addressed to a whole elass of per- 
sons or to the entire Chureh of Christ. Letters of 
this elass are true letiers, in: the sense that they 
spring from the heart of they writes 
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ont of the actual situation in whieh the writer 
eonceives the readers to be placed; that they ex- 
press the writer’s keen and living sympathy with 
and participation in the forties of the whole chass 
of persons addressed ; that they are not atlected by 
any thought of publication for a wider public than 
the persons immediately adress d. On the other 
hand, the letters of this elass express general prin- 
eiples of life and conduct, religion and ethies, 
applieable to a wider range of circumstanecs than 
those which have ealled forth the special letter; 
and the letters appeal as ¢mphatically and = inti- 
mately to all Christians in all time as they did to 
those addressed in the tirst instance. Such Ictters 
have a certain analogy to the edicts and reseripts 
by which Roman law grew, dvemmenuts arising out 
of speeial eircuinstances but treating them on gene- 
ral principles. As expressing general truths and 
universal prineiples, those letters must bave been 
the resnit of long and earcful thought, though the 
final expression was often hasty and called forth by 
some special veeasion. "This more studicd character 
differentiates them trom the mere basty unstudied 
expression of personal affection and interest.* 

Those general letters of the Christians express 
and embody the growth in the law of the Church 
and in its common hfe and constitution.  ‘Vhey 
originated in the eireninstances of the Church. 
The letter of the Couneil at Jerusalem (Ac 152°") 
arose out of a special occasion, and was the reply 
to a question addressed from Syria to the central 
Church and its leaders; the reply was addressed 
to the Churches of the provinee of Syria and 
Cilicia, headed by the Chureh of the eapital of 
that provinee; but it was forthwith treated as 
appheable equally to other Christians, and was 
conummnieated as authoritative by Paul and Silas 
to the Churehes of the provinee Galatia (Ac 16*), 

The pecniiar relation of headship and fatherhood 
in whieh St. Paul stood to the Churches which he 
had founded, developed still further this eategory of 
letters, as is well shown in the article on Epts1TLes, 
vol. i. yp. 750, A still further development towards 
general philosophico-legal statement of religions 
dogma is apparent on the one hand in Romans, 
addressed to a Chureh which he had not founded, 
and on the other hand in the Vastoral Epistles, 
addressed to friends and pupils of his own, pardy 
in their eapacity of personal friends,—svch portians 
of the letters being of the most intimate, incidental, 
and unstudicd eharacter,—but far more in their 
olticial capacity as beads and overseers of a group 
of Churches—such parts of the letters being really 
intended more for the guidance of the congrega- 
tions than of the nominal addressees, and being, 
undoubtedly, to a considerable extent merely eon- 
firmatory of the directions and instructions already 
given to the congregations by ‘Timothy and ‘Vitus. 
The double echaraeter of these Mpistles is a strong 
proof of their authenticity. Such a mixture ot 
character eould only spring from the intimate 
friend and Jeader, whose interest in’ the work 
which his two subordinates are doing is at times 
lost in the personal relation. 

The Catholic Epistles represent a further stage 
of this development. First Peter is addressed to 
avery wide yet carefully defined body of Churches 
in view of a serious trial to whieh they are about 
to he exposed, Second Peter, James, and Virst 
John are quite indefinite in their address to all 
But all of them are separated by a 
broad and deep division from the literary cpistle 
written for the publie eye: they are informed and 
inspired with the intense personal affeetion which 
the writers felt for every individual of the thou- 
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sands whom they adressed. A serious study of 
all the NT and early Christian Epistles from this 
point of view is much needed, and would bring 
out in strong relief their real, human, individual 
and anthentie character. The seven letters to the 
seven Churches contained in Rev 1-3 are full of 
touches special to the individual Churches, many 
of which have hardly been observed in modern 
times, but which show close persona] knowledge of 
the cities on the part of the writer; and yet they 
are written on a uniform plan, which gives them 
a certain literary type to a degree and of a kind 
differing from any of the other letters. They 
stand by themselves, written in the inspiration of 
one sinule occasion, which expressed itself suit- 
ably to the individual circumstances of each of the 
seven Churches, yet conformed to certain general 
lines. 

This remarkable development, in which law, 
statesmanship, ethics, and religion meet in and 
transform the simple letter, was the work of St. 
Paul more than of any other. But it was not due 
to him alone, nor initiated by him. It began be- 
fore him and continued after him. It sprang from 
the nature of the Church and the circumstances 
of the time, The Church was Imperial, the King- 
dom of God, and its leaders felt that their letters 
expressed the will of God. ‘They issued their truly 
Imperial rescripts: ‘it seemed good to the Holy 
Spirit and to us’ is a bold and regal expression in 
the first Christian letter. 

Christian letters in the next two or three cen- 
turies were often inspired by something of the 
same spirit. Congregation spoke boldly and 
authoritatively to congregation, as each was moved 
by the Spirit to write: the letter partook of the 
nature of an Imperial rescript, yet it was merely 
the expression of the intense interest taken by 
equal in equal, and brother m brother. The whole 
series of such letters is Indicative of the strong 
interest of all individuals in the government of 
the entire body ; and they form one of the loftiest 
and noblest embodiments of a high tone of feel- 
ing common to a very large number of ordinary, 
commonplace, undistinguished human beings. 

Such a development of the letter in that widely 
scattered body of the Church was possible only 
throuch the ¢creatly increased facilities for travel 
and intercourse. ‘The Church showed its marvel- 
lous intuition and governing capacity by seizing 
this opportunity. In this, as in many other ways, 
it made itself really a rival to the Imperial ad minis- 
tration. It did, and did better, what the Imperial 
policy was trying to do. 

The bishop, as the representative of the congre- 
gation in its relations to other congregations, was 
charged with the maintenance of correspondence, 
just as he was charged above other members with 
the exercise of hospitality to Christian visitors. 
The letter which he wrote might be regarded either 
as emanating from the congregation or as his 
personal letter. The letter of Clement to the 
Corinthians is expressed as really the letter of the 
Roman Church to the Corinthian Church. It is 
the present writer’s belief that the Epistle to the 
llebrews was the letter of the Church in Cxsarea, 
and mainly of Philip as leader of that Church. 

In the absence of a proper postal system, special 
messengers had to be found to carry these letters. 
These messengers may be assumed to have been, 
from the beginning, always Christians: such were 
Epaphroditus, Tychicus, Titus, Phoebe, and many 
others. 

Dr. Hort, in the Appendix to his posthumous 
Commentary on First Peter, has shown that such 
a messenger carried that [piste from ,Rome to 


the Churches of Asia Minor, sailing=to) Aniastris,/) 
where he landed and went across Pontus nito North 


Galatia, Cappadocia, South Galatia, Asia, and 
finally Bithynia. 
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i, FRENCH VERSIONS,—The earliest reference ta 
the Miia Romana rustica, in connexion with 
France, comes to us in the 7th cent.. when Mum- 
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molinus was elected bishop of Noyon because he | century. This version of the Psalter, of which the 


could speak both ¢rerman and Romance ; but the 
oldest written French is found in detached words 
written in the Sth cent. as glosses on a Latin 
Bible, inserted to explain the meaning of the 
Latin words, These are the well-known Reichenau 
and Cassel glosses. The 9th eent. gives us, in the 
Strassburg oaths of S42, the first continuous 
French. Earlier in the same century, in S13, it 
had been ordered ut the Synod of Tours that the 
Latin homilies were to be translated in dangucaim 
Romanam rusticam aut Theotiscam, This does not, 
however, imply more than an oral translation ; but 
it is significant of the widening breach between 
the language of the common people and the Latin 
of the clergy--a breach which had no doubt been 
widened nnnaturally by Charlemagne’s etlorts to 
prevent the deterioration of written Latin. By 
the next century, the 10th, we lind the great broad 
division appearing, into the dangue doit of the 
eentre and north of France, and the dangue doe of 
the south. By the end of the Lith cent. the first 
of these was marked off into at least four dialects : 
Norman in the N.W. (and in England), Picard in 
the N.E., Burgundian in the east, and French in the 
Ne de franee. This hist gradually became supreme 
as the literary dialeet, owing to the widening poli- 
tical snpremncy of the lords of France, with Paris 
as their capital, and by the I4th cent. its supre- 
macy was complete. In the south, the danquc 
doc attained its ehief literary importance in the 
12th and 13th eents., and after the defeat of the 
south in the Albigensian war in 1272 it was 
supplanted for literary purposes by the northern 
¥reneh, on which, however, it exereised a con- 
siderable intlience. 

1. The earliest MSS of a Freneh version of any 
mrt of the Bible which have eome down to us 
halbng to the t2zth century. These contain the 
Psalter, the Books of Kings, the Apoealypse, and 
tive chapters of St. John’s Gospel. ATI but the last 
are, in the earliest MSS, in the Norman dialect ; 
the Jast is in Provengal, and was probably copied 
at Limoves. 

(4) Two MSS of the Psalter, the so-ealled 
Fadwin Psalter in the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and a Paris MS of the 12th or 13th 
cent. (Faues lat, S846), translate Jerome's Psalter- 
ina Tebraicum, i.e. his rendering of the Psalter 
from the Iebrew. In the Cambridge MS, which 
was written by Eadwin at or near Canterbury about 
1120, the French is an interlinear yloss written 
over the Hebrew in a triple Psalter. The Varis 
MS, which contains only Ps 1-98", has a Latin 
text which probably represents a revision made 
in Normandy at Dee under Lanfrane’s influence. 
These Psalters were edited by Michel at Varis in 
1876. Besides the Psadtertum Hebraicium of 
Jerome, his Psadterium Gallicum, or Latin trans- 
lation based on the Hexaplar text, was used as the 
version which underlies another group of early 
French Vsalters. ‘The most impertant MS of this 
group is that written at Montebourg in Normandy 
before the year 1200. This is now in the BodJeian 
Library (MS Bodl. Dounce 320), and was edited by 
Michel at Oxford in IS860. 9 1t is written in the 
Norman dinlect. Several other MSS belonging to 


this family are known, three of which are con- | 


neeted with Envland, viz. a Cotton MS (Brit. 
Mus. Nero (. iv.) of the end of the 12th cent. 
written at Shaftesbury ; an Arundel MS 230 of the 
same date with an lnelish calendar; and a Mth 
cent. MS also in the British Museum (MS art. 
1770) from Kirkham in Yorkshire. In the Arundel 
MS the interlinear French gloss is put word for word 
over the corresponding Latin. Two other Mss of 
this family are Bibl. Nat. Bands la? 768, of the 


Arundel MS is perhaps the most ancient repre- 
sentative, and of which Berger mentions nearly 
a hundred MSS, was the basis of all the Freneh 
translations of the Psalter down to the edition ot 
Olivetan, Between this and the version based on 
Jerome's Hebrew Psalter there is ‘no dillerence of 
clossary or of erammar.’ The underlying Latin is 
of course dillerent, but the Irench in both is the 
Norman dialect, resembling that of the Oxford 
MS of the Chenson de Roland of the latter half 
of the 12th century. 

(0) The version of the Bouks of Kinus is fonfid in 
several MSS, the most important and the oldest ot 
which is a Mazarin MS 70 of about the year 1170. 
Another MS mentioned by Berger is in the Arsenal 
Library at Paris, No. 5211, and to these . Meyer 
(Roniania, xvii. 126) adds Dibl. Nat. 6447, and in 
the sane library Nowv. acy. fr. 1404. The version 
is not literal, but has many glosses, and Is in parts 
versified. It ix a translation of a text of the 
Vulgate not unlike the revision of Alenin, written 
in Anglo-Norman, and not, as Leroux de Lincy 
thoucht, in the dialect of the He de lrance. 

(c) The Apocalypse is preserved in ‘pure Norman 
of the 12th cent.’ 1 an early 13th cent. MS (rb). 
Nat. fr. 403); in a slightly different version in Bibl. 
Nat. MS fr. 13096 (A.D. 1313): and in the dialect 
of the Tle de France in Bibl, Nat. MS 1036. The 
version, originally one and the same, has been re- 
produeed in more than eighty MSS and in various 
dialeets. There is also an early 13th cent. version 
of | and 2 Mae., of whieh there have been several 
editions, in a dialect whieh has been the subject of 
much controversy. 

(¢) The five eantes of St. John are found in a 
MS dating from the end of the 12th cent. in the 
British Museum (MS Harl. 2928), and are the 
earliest representative of the Bible in the dialect 
of southern France. 

2, About the same date we meet with several 
references to the existenee of partial translations of 
the Bible in the south and east of France in con- 
nexion with the Waldenses, or followers of Peter 
Waldns of Lyons, and the natives of the Vand. 
Thus Walter Mapes, who was himself present at the 
Lateran Couneil of 1179, tells how certain Walden- 
ses dibrum domino pape prascntaverunt lingua 
consertyituin Gallicu in quo tertus et glosse psaltertt 
plurimormaque legis utrinsque librorim contine- 
batur. Again, Stephen uf Bourbon, writing soun 
after 1225, says that a man named Waldus, a 
native of Lyons, arranged with two priests to 
translate the Giuspels for him, and that besides 
this they also translated ‘several books of the 


Bible.’ Again, a Gull of Innocent 11., dated 12th 
July 1199, refers to the translation into Freneh of 


the Gospels, St. Paul, the lsalter, the aoredie on 
Job, and other books, and bids the bishop and 
Chapter of Metz make inquiries about then. The 
moradia Leroux de Lincy edited with the Books 
of Kines from a late lth eent. MS (Bibl. Nat. fr. 
24764) in a dialect whieh he thought to be Bur- 
gundian, but which P. Meyer says belongs to the 
neighbourhood of Litge. The MSS connected 
with Provence and Vaud have been made the 
subject of two monographs ly Berger in ddomante, 
xvii. B53. and xix. 506th ‘The MSS themselves 
helong to a Inter date than the references just 
inentioned, but probably the version goes back 
to the religious movements in the l2th and early 
13th centuries—-movements of which an important 
feature wasn study of the Bible; and the text they 
contain has close affinities with one which ciren- 
Jated in the districts mentioned, in the 18th ecen- 
tury. Amongst the Latin MSSof the Dible we lind 
aytoup with a peenljar mixed teat, quite loca) 


early 13th eent., and a Munich MS 76 Ofte 14th) /in ity distribution, cdstaining only the NT, ena 
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marked by eurious divisions of the text. They 
‘present a reeension quite peculiar, which cannot 
be confonnded with any other family of text, and 
which ean confidently be called Langnedoe.’ It 
is important to remember that these Latin MSS 
helony to the beginning of the 13th century. Now, 
the earliest of the Proveneal MSS is in the library 
aut Lyons, and is dated by P. Meyer in the third 
quarter of the 13th century. This translation is 
based on the local Latin text just mentioned (as in 
the long interpolation found in a few Latin MSS at 
Mt 20%), and that a glossed text in which the Latin 
was “written above the Provencal. Another Pro- 
ven¢al MS (Bibl. Nat. MS fr. 2425) is not earlier 
than the beginning of the l4th ecent., and Meyer 
reeards the version as not mueh older, while its 
linguistie peculiarities indieate an origin in the 
south or south-east of Provenee. The translation 
is more free than that found in the Lyons MS, but 
is not independent of that MS, with whieh it agrees 
in some mnisreadings or misrenderings of the Latin. 
The two MSS exhibit ‘the greatest diilerences, 
and striking resemblanees.” Thus, in St. Mark 
the texts differ widely, in St. John the resem- 
blances and ditlerences are both great; on the 
other hand, inthe Epistle of St. James and those 
of St. Pan] the text seems to be the same. A 
third MS (Bibl. Nat. MS f7. 6261) of the Provencal 
belongs to the 15th century. The version is ‘ free, 
often abridged, sometimes paraphrased or accom- 
panied by glosses.” The Latin text on which the 
translation rests is § that which was in nse through- 
ont France from the 9th to the middle of the 13th 
eent.,’ and there is hardly any trace of the loeal 
Lanenedoe readings already mentioned. There 
are other indications that the translation is earlier 
than the end, and perhaps than the middle, of the 
13th century. In Lonnie, xviii. 430, Meyer men- 
tions another fragment of the 14th cent. eontaining 
the same translation, on the whole, as that found 
in the MS just mentioned —a translation inde- 
pendent of that in the first two MSS, and bearing 
marks of having its origin among the seet of the 
Cathari. Another Provencal MS of the 15th cent. 
(Bibl. Nat. MS fr. 2426) contains the historieal 
books of the OT. This translation was made not 
from the Latin, but from the Freneh. Berger thus 
sums up (Aowenia, xix. 559-561) the history of the 
Provencal Bible: ‘The tirst Proveneal translation 
cones to us from Limoves. It consists of five 
chapters of St. John. The MS which contains it 
Was eopied in the 12th cent., perhaps in the Abbey 
of St. Martial. There is no reason to think that 
it is a frarment of a more complete translation, for 


it is a hturgical section. About one hundred years | 


after, in the sonth of Languedoe, and very probably 
in the department of Aude, an interlinear version 
of the NT was made over the text then used in 
that distriet. Tlis version, preserved for us in 
the Lyons MS, was the official translation of the 
Cathari, and undoubtedly exereised a great intlu- 
ence in the sonth. It is ditheult to believe that 
the Vand version and the second Provencal version 
(MS fr. 2425) have not been, to some extent, intlu- 
enced by it... . Finally, in the 15th cent., beyond 
a doubt, the Provencal Bible was completed by a 
translation of the listorieal books of the OT... . 
This new saered history was not derived from the 
Latin, but from a Freneh eompilation, a composite 
work due to several translators.’ 

3. Another group of MSS contains a text cer- 
tainly nsed hy the inhabitants of the Vand, but 
there is nothing at all to prove that the translation 
was their work. Five of these MSS have been 
carefully examined by Berger. The oldest is the 
Carpentras MS, No. 22, in the Municipal Library, 
whieh dates from the J4th cent., and contains, 
besides the NT, the Sapiential boyksm Another 


MS closely allied to the preceding is a Dnblin 
MS, dated 1522, whieh ‘would seem to be a re. 
production of the MS of Carpentras,’ only that 
it contains eight ehapters of Icclesiasticus not 
fonnd in the latter. Two other MSS, one at 
Grenoble and another at Cambridge, are closely 
related. The first is particularly interesting 
beeause of a liturgical point, implying a con- 
nexion with Bohenia; and both have a curious 
translation of the latter part of the Acts derived 
fron an Italian version. The last MS of this 
family, at Zirieh, belongs to the 16th eent., and 
has been inilueneed by the text of Erasmus. 

Of the relation of this group to the Provencal, 
Berger writes (Rumania, xviii. 405) that ‘it is not 
possible to give a decided answer. There are in- 
numerable ditlerences of all kinds between the two 
families, and the most important perhaps is that 
their Latin text is not absolutely the same. ... 
It is not impossible that the relation of the Vand 
and Provencal texts may be thns explained. After 
the first edition [z.e. of the Provencal text], repre- 
sented by the Lyons MS, a redaction of the inter- 
linear Provencal text might have been made into 
more modern language, and one which the trans- 
lator believed to be more in accord with the Latin. 
Into this work variants of every kind, even of the 
Latin text, might have found their way.’ 

Of the OT, the only part which has found a plaee 
in these MSS is that whieh inelides the Sapiential 
books, and that probably has a diflerent origin 
from the NT. The version is based on the Latin, 
corresponding exaetly with the revision made at 
Paris at the beginning of the 13th eent., and ‘con- 
tains none of the peculiarities of the southern teats 
of the end of the 13th eent., of whieh the Vaud 
NT seems to be the translation.’ 

4. All these translations with which we have so 
far been engaged were local and partial; but the 
same century which gave birth to the translations 
of Provence and Vaud also saw the origin of the 
first complete French Bible. This dates from some 
time after the year 1226, the time to whieh Roger 
Bavon assigns the Paris revision of the Vulgate, 
the chapter divisions of which (as found in MSS 
Bibl. Nat. dat. 15185, 15467) are adopted by the 
Kreneh Dible. An inferior date is fixed by the 


| seeond Dominiean revision of the Vulgate made by 
lineh of St. Cher abont 1250. The limits of time 


within which this complete Freneh Bible was made 
are therefore fixed pretty narrowly. The trans- 
lation was made at Paris ‘by several translators 
working under the same enidancee and using several 
Latin MSS, of whieh the chief was a copy of the 
lhible, corrected by the University.” The character 
of the translations varies widely in the different 
parts of the Bible. Some books, for example 
Genesis, are glossed throughout ; in the rest of the 
Pentateuch there are no glosses, in other books 
there are few. The translation also varies very 
much in merit in respect of style and aceuracy. 
There are many resemblances between the Gospels 
and the Prophets. The translation of the Acts and 
Catholic Epistles is poor ; on the other land, that 
of St. Paul's Epistles, especially the Epistle to the 
Romans, is very good. Some MSS give two ver- 
sions of the Epistle to Titus. All these things indi- 
cate that the work was not that of one translator, 
but of many. 

Of the entire Bible we have only one perfect 
MS (Bibl. Nat. 77. 6 and 7), which dates from the 
end of the 14th century. Another MS in the same 
library (fr. 899) is a good deal older, dating from 
about 1250; but several books are net fonnd in it, 
and it is mutilated at tbe beginning and end, for 
it begins with Gn 2" and ends with 1 P 2%. Of 


the first part of the Bible we have three MSS of 
the 23th and  Wtb°cents., viz. Arsenal MS 5056, 
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Brit. Mus. Harleian 616, and Cambridze MS Ee. 
3. 52. Of the seeond part of the Bible we have 
very many MSs. Aimonyst the oldest and most 
important of these, all of them belonging to the 
18th eent., are Mazarin 684, Bibl, Nat. fr. 39s, 
Brussels MS A. 211, Dibl. Nat. fr. 1258), It is not, 
however, easy to distinguish between MSS of the 
second part of the Freneh Bible and MSS of the 
second volume, the so-called ible Historiale (which 
incorporated bedily the Bible text), untess the 
MSS are older than the date of the Ludle Lis- 
tertale. This work was a translation into Freneh 
of the JMistoria Scholastica, composed by Peter 
Comestor about TITY. lt was a résumé of Bible 
history, incorporating: many legends and a good 
deal of seenlar dustory. 

or edition, was made 


The French translation, 
by (itiars des Moulins, of 
Aire, in the N.E. of France, at the end of the 13th 
cent. IIe dealt very treely with the original, 
sometimes abridginy, sometimes inserting, extracts 
of Bible text. The ible Historiale Completée 
ot which the oldest MS (A.p. 1312) is Brit. Mus. i. 
A. xXX.--is the name viven to Guiars’ work when 
accompsuned by a translation of the actual text of 
the bible. ‘Phe smallest copies do not contain the 
text of Chron., Ezra, Neh., Job. Some add doh, 
while the so-called Grandes Bibles Historiales give 
the complete text of Chron., Ezra, and Nehenuah. 
Vhe popularity rapidly attained by the work of 
Guiars ee Moulins seeured a wide cirenlation for 
the French translation of the Bible of which it 
incorporated so much, 

5. In the 14th cent. there are only three trans- 
Jations which require to be noticed — 

(@) The first is an Anvlo-Norman version made 
in Eneland, which never had any influence in 
France. The earliest MS (Dibl, Nat. fr. 1) ends 
with Tle 13, and belonys to the first hatf of the 
lth eentury. A second MS (Brit. Mus. i. C. iii.) 
dates from the 
Genesis tu Tobit. 
one. 

(4) The seeond translation belonging to this 
period is the so-called Dible of king John, at whose 
conmiuind the work was begun by John of Sy in the 
dioevese of Mheims. It is found ina MS (Bibl. Nat. 
fr. 15597) ot the year 1355. berger describes it as 
an ‘excellent revision of the Anglo-Norman lible,’ 
riving a text independent of the 13th cent. trans- 
lation, 

(c) Thirdly, we have to notice the incomplete ver- 
sion made by Naoul de Prestes. This is the * Bible 
of Charles v.,’ a revised text of which, containing 
the whole OT, is found in MS Bibl. Nat. fr. 158, a 
lath cent. MS, 

G. The 15th cent. is ‘the age of MSS retonehed, 
and of the bezimning of printed texts.’ The carliest | 
printed text is that which appeared in’ Lyons in 
1477 or 1478 with the names of Jidlien Maeho and | 
Peter Parget as editors. It reproduces the text of 
the 13th cent. Bible, but is an edition of no in- | 
portance. Much more important is the edition 
printed by Verard (with no date on the title-page), 


5th cent., nnd contains from 
The translation is not a good 


at dntes varionsly given as LtsS7 and 1496. ‘Flius 
contains a text very much like that in MS fr. 159, 
and emboclies a revision onde by John de Rely, 
confessor of Charles VIEL. 

7. With the beginning of the 16th cent. we eome 
to the important work of Je Fevre d’Etaples, 
whielt appeared between 1528 and 1530. The NT 
was published by Simon de Celines at Paris in 
1523, and often reprinted ater. The comydeted 
Bible appeared at Antwerp in 1530. The OT is 
largely a new translation from the Vileate, and 
the glosses of the Bible istoriale for the most part | 
disappear from the Freneh Bibte for the tirst time, 
Bat, save where J. de Rely had given the para- 

a 


( 
‘es 


text, le Fevre only ‘revised’ his predecessor's 
work, comparing it with the Latin. The transta- 
tion is described as ‘painfully litern],’ but the 
Inarginal notes with whieh it was accompanied 
were thought to savour of Protestantism, and in 
1946 the book was jmt on the Index, and many 
copies were destroyed. A few years later n revi- 
sion of the Antwerp Bible was undertaken by two 
Louvain divines in the interests of Roman Catho- 
licism, and appeared in 1560. Very few chanzes 
from le Févre's version were made, but the trans- 
lation was anthorized and frequently revised (in 
160s, 1621, 1647) and reprinted. . 

8. The translation of Olivetan of Noyon in Pieardy 
marks an epoch in the history of the French Bible, 
This, the lirst French Protestant version, was pub- 
lished in 1535 at Serriéres near to Neufehutel, and 
is sometimes called the Dible of Serri¢res. lt was 
frequently republished with numerous revisions in 
the successive editions. The work of Olivetan has 
been the subject of several articles by Neuss in the 
Lievne de Théologqre (series ili, vols, 3 and 4), in 
which his relation to preceding workers is carefully 
examined in detail,  ILis chief contribution was in 
the translation of the OT. This is, according to 
the estimate of Reuss, not only a work of erudition 
and merit, but a real chef @a@urre, We had the 
Antwerp Bible before him, but generally the 
changes are so numerous that it would be hard to 
wove his use of it. There is no doubt that we 
lee in the OT a new translation in which he 
sought faithfully to reproduce the original. Simon 
asserts that Olivetan hiad little or no Greek or 
Hebrew knowledge, and VPetavel that be was 
realy dependent on Payninus’ Latin version of 
the Hebrew; but Graf says his marginal notes 
show that he dues not folluw Pagninus slavishly, 
but himself consnited and studied the Hebrew. 


In the Psalter, Olivetan translated from the 
Hebrew, whereas le Fevre’s version, in the 


Antwerp bible, was based, like nearly all the 
medieval Freneh Psalters, on the tralhean Psalter 
of Jerome, which, as we have seen, represented a 
{Jexaplar text. In the Apoerypha (Jéeeue de Theéo- 
logie, iti, 4. 24) he did not himself make a new 
translation, but ‘econtined himself to repreducing, 
with very slight and superticial corrections, the 
translation printed at Antwerp.’ The marginal 
notes show the amount of work he himself did, 
soletimes expluning the Hebrew, in other places 
snbstituting one French word for another.  ‘Vhiese 
notes show that the Greek has been used in some 
rases, While elsewhere it has been quite neglected. 
The NT is substantially the same as that printed 
in the 1523 edition ot Je Fevre, but there are 
changes probably due to the use of the fourth 
edition of Erasinns (1627), in which the Greek text, 
a Latin translation of it, and the Vulvate are 
placed side by side, That he has carefully used 
the direck is seen by the care with which he marks 
the words in fe Fevre's version which are ret in 
the Greek, These he prints in small type. Neuss 
regards his work, Judeed by the standard of that 
tine, as indicating an ‘erudition really prodigious. | 
It has been often asserted that Calvin collaborated 
with Olivetan in this work, but there is no proof 
of any assveliution with Olivetan im the original 
triuuslation, or in any revision before 1545. before 
this Jatter date many editions had appeared, 
including an anonymous one under the name of 
Delisem de Belimakom (ae. ‘no name from no- 
Where’), and many ehanges had been made. 

The tirst redly important revision was that parb- 
lished at Geneva in loss, which cheeked fora while 
the changes which had beon introdueed from tome 
to tine into Olivetam’s version, and it is tmyor tae 
not becuse of the chances made by the (reneva 


phrase vt the Bible Historiu§ jaud aiot othe Bille MENS beestké thy éditson became otheal 
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Of the Geneva translation there were very many 
editions in the 17th and 18th cents. which had a 
wide circulation, The work of Martin (NT in 
1696, Bible in 1707) and Roques’ revision of it 
(1736) are comparatively unimyportant. 

A more coniplete and important revision of 
Olivetan’s work was earried ont by Osterwald, 
who published a Bible at Amsterdam in 1724. 
This was followed in 1744 by a imnuch more 
thorongh revision, which regarded mainly the 
French idiom and the exegetical views of the time. 
It is clearer than Martin. and bears the marks of 
careful work, but as a translation is heavy in 
style. Another Gieneva edition of some import- 
anee appeared in 1802-1805, and in 1822 a revised 
edition of Osterwald was published by the Bible 
Societies of Lausanne and Nenfechatel, wlich in 
turn was revised more than once later. In 1884 a 
committee was formed at Paris to make a good 
translation, and they proposed ‘to combine Martin 
and Osterwald, keeping the exactness of the one 
and the clearness of the other.’ As a result, a 
NT was published in 1842 at the expense of the 
S.P.C.K., and this was followed by the OT in 
1849. Lut the Lible of Osterwald was still the 
most popular, and feeling was so strong that in 
1863 a disruption of the Bible Societies in France 
was the result, the majority wishing to cirenlate 
other texts, while a minority was anxious to adhere 
to Osterwald. 

9. Leaving, at this point, the history of Olivetan’s 
version, we must go back chronologically to men- 
tion the French translation made by Castalion of 
(veneva, on which he had teen at work sinee 1544, 
and whieh he published in 1535. This translation 
was Inade, not from his Latin version published in 
1551, but from the Ilebrew and Greek. lis chief 
aim was to produce a work intelligible to the 
common people; aud to effect his object he did 
not hesitate, if necessary, to coin a word. The 
style is brief, nervons, and often eflective, but 
the expressions chosen are sometimes undignilied. 
MW hile its language was strongly censured by some 
when it appeared, as by Henry Stephen and the 


'sonie of the MSS. 
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the Jast century it was eirenlated even by the 
bible Societies. 

11, Numberless translations of the whole or part 
of the Bible have been published both by Roman 
Catholics and Protestants during the last century, 
which need not detain us. It is only necessary 
in conc)nsion to notice the translation of the NL 
published by Oltramare in 1872 and that of the 
OT by Segond in 1874. These were combined in 
an edition published by the French Bible Society 
in 1882. Segond conifilked lis translation of the 
whole Bible by publishing a NT in 1880, whieh, 
thouch not so gved as Oltramare’s version of the 
NY, has been circulated widely by the English 
and French Bible Societies. In 1900 the Trench 
Bible Society again published the OT of Segond, 
and the NT version of O]tramare. 


LITERATURE.—S. Berger, La Bible Francaise aw moyen aae, 
Paris, 1884, ‘Les Bibles Provengals,’ ete., in diomania, vols. 
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Bibliotheca Sacra; E. Reuss, numerous articles in the Strass- 
hurg dievue de Vhéologie; Douen, Lfisteire de la Socitté Bib- 
gue Protestante ; Herzog, RE 3 iii, 127 ff. 


ili, ITALIAN VERSIONS.—]. None of the MSS or 
the Italian Bible which have survived probably 
belong to an earlier date than the 14th cent.; but 
the evidence they afford as to the text from which 
they are derived enables us to refer the origin 
of the translation to the middle or seeond halt of 
the preceding century. It is not likely that the 
whole Bible was translated as early as this. That 
part is earlier than the 14th cent. 1s clear from the 
differences between the text of the Italian version 
and the Latin texts of the 14th and 15th cents., 
and its frequent agreement (e.g. at Ex 34%, Nu 3”) 
with the peculiar local readings of earlier Latin 
MSS circulating in Northern Italy. An early date 
is also indicated by other evidence furnished by 
Thus the order of the books, 


_and the divisions of the text fonnd in two Paris 


(senevan professors, it has been more highly valned | 
by later Protestants as ‘the first translation truly | 


l'vrench and truly modern.’ 

10. It is not necessary to delay over the many 
Catholic versions of the 17th cent., connected with 
the names of Corbin (1643), Marolles (1649, ete.), 
Anlelote (1666), Bonhours (1697), which were all 
based, more or Jess, on the Vulgate, and are chiefly 
interesting as showing the existence of a need 
among the French Catholics. 

The only one vf lasting importance is the work 
of the Port Noyalists, which is associated with the 
names of Antony and Louis Isaae Je Maiatre. 
The last named is better known as de Sacy. The 
translation of the NT from the Vulgate was begun 
hy Antony le Maistre before 1657, and revised 
and completed by Louis le Maistre, who used the 
original Greek. ‘The whole was revised by Armauld 
and others, with the help of the ancient Versions 
and Patristic commentaries. The translation was 


finally authorized, and the NT appeared at Mons | 


in 1667. The OT translation was the work of de 
Sacy himself during his imprisonment in the 
Bastille ; Imt the publication was authorized only 
if notes were added to the translation. This was 
done, and the result was that the publication 
begun in 1672 was only completed in 30 volumes, 
the last of which appeared in 1695. ‘The transla- 
tion made from the Vulgate is not always literal 
enough : it pays more attention tu clearness and 
elegance than to faithfulness. 
versions, it is the purest from the point of view of 
the langnaye, and the best written.’ 
often reprinted with andywitheutatctes, and during 


Tt has been | 


Of all the French | 


Mss, and another at Siena, agree with those of 
Latin MSS prior to the 13th century. Other facts 
preclude the obvious snggestion that the resem- 
blance is due to the use of the early Latin MSS 
by a l4th cent. translator. The beginnings of the 
version are to be traced to the ‘religious and 
literary influence of France,’ and it has many 
points in common with the early French MSs, 
more particularly those connected with Vrovence 
and the valleys of the Vand. These resemblances 
oceur throughout the whole Bible. Thus the 
Italian ]’salter is in close agreement with one 
of the earliest French Psalters. Of the Gospels, 
again, MJ. Berger writes: ‘The Italian Gospels 
stand in so close a relationship to the diflerent Pro- 
vencal texts that we have to look to each of them 
in torn for parallels to the peculiarities of our 
version. * The Proveneal text to which the 
ltalian is related is an early form of that text. 
The sanie is true of the rest of the Italian version 
of the NT, but there are indications that it 
belongs to a somewhat later date. One of the 
most striking illustrations of the relationship 
between the Italian and Provencal texts is to 
be found in Jn 1, where ‘In the beginning was 
the Word’ is rendered by the Italian version ‘In 
the beginning was the Sen of God.’ This is found 
also in Provencal MSS, and other versions con- 
nected with them. Another parallel between the 
Italian and Provencal is found in the famous 
passage 1 Jn 57% 

Probably in Italy, as elsewhere, only single 


_bouoks or sections of the Bible were first trans- 


lated ; and those the books most in use for devo- 


* Romania, xxiii. 886. In this article the late M. Berger 
gives u very careful account of the early Italian bible, and 


Many facts have-been taken trom if. 
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tional purposes, or for edifieation, such as the 
Giuspels, the Psalms, and the Sapiential books of 
the OT, and more particnlarly the Book of Pro- 
verbs. Thus the earliest MS of the version which 
is assigned donbtfully to the 18th cent., a MS in 
the library of St. Mark av Venice (Cl. i. ital. 80), 
is a translation only of the Gospels and Ejnstles of 
the Sundays aceording to the Roman yerr, Other 
MSS of the Gospels consist of extrnets, making a 
harmony of the Four Gospels, beginning some- 
times with one, sometimes with another, this 
harmony being often paraphrastic. Others give 
a complete text of the Gospels; and of these com- 
plete MSS Berger enumerates six of the 14th and 
ldth centuries, 

2. ‘To those parts of the Bible which have been 
mentioned, translations of the rest were snbse- 
quently added, the O'T being for the most part the 
latest to be dealt with. The completion of the 
translation was probally the work of the Domini- 
cans of the 4th cent.; but complete Dibles, owing 
to their expense, were rare. As elsewhere, the 
historical books of the OT were at first’ para- 
phrased rather than translated, on the plan of the 
Historia Scholastica or the French Bible Historiale, 
modeled on it. In this forin we find a good deal 
of the OT in a Siena MS (LL. v.35) of the l4th een- 
tury. Another Sienna MS (I). ii. 4) is Sour best MS? 
of the OT, the whole of whieh it contains. ‘This 
last MS dates from the I4th or 15th cent., and 
is interesting for the eld order in which the books 
of the Bible are found, and the old system of divi- 
sions of the text. Other noteworthy MSS are two 


belonging to the Riceardi Library in Florenee, one | 


of which (MS 1250) is a 15th cent. MS of the whole 


NT; the other (MS 1252) is a 14th cent. MS of | 


the second half of the Bible from Eeclesiastiens | 


to Revelntion. The first half ef the Bible, Genesis 
to l’s 14, is fonnd in a Laurentian MS (Ashb, 1102) 
of the vear 1466; while a Paris MS (¢tad. 3 and 4) 
of the year 1472 contains the seeond and third 
volumes of a Bible, becinning with Ezra. The 
only eomplete MS of the whole Bible which has 
come down to us is also in the Bibhotheque 
Nationale at Paris (MS, ite/. Land 2). This dates 
from the end of the 15th cent.. and with the other 
Paris MS came from the library of the kings of 
Naples, and no doubt represents a version made 
there. 

3. The MSS, in whieh the version is contained 
either wholly or in part, have many of them been 
carefully examined with a view te the evidenee 
Which they allord in regard to its general character 
and history. This may be summarized as follows. 
The languave is, as a rule, the Tusean dialect as 
spoken at Plorence in the t4th eent.; but in some 
causes, €.g. in the Psalter contained in the St. Mark 
MS, tta?, 57, the influence of the Venetian dialect 
ix evident, and the MS of the Gospels (MS, ited. 
1. 3) in the same library isin pure Venetian. ‘Phe 
text fouml in both these MSS, as micht be ex- 
pected, coe a ditlerent underlying text from 
that found in the majority of MSS. 

In the Pentateuch the MSs as a rule present 
one and the smme version; but one Ms (Riecard. 
1655), containing Genesis only, preserves a text 
quite ditlerent from that of the other MSS, such 
us Siena MS, BF. iii. 4.0 In the historical bouks we 
have two versions—one more incorrect, abounding 
in glosses and paraphrase, and therefore probably 
the earher, found in the Siena MS (bv. 5); the 
other more literal and exact (Mienn MS, F. 
Varis, Dibl. Nat. efad. 3). In the Psalter we lind 
many variants in the comparatively large number 
of MSS, but these really represent only one 
original version. In the Book of Proverbs, one 


of the earliest books to be translated, there are 
Of 


almost ax many versions as there are MSs, 
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the Book of Judith there are two versions~-thie 
one free, the other literal. Vor the rest of the 
UT, though there are many vaniants, yet these do 
not indicate more than one translation. 

Passing to the NT, we find that most of the 
Mss of the Gospels go back to one and the sane 
version. An exception must be made in respect of 
the Venetian text (Mare. Ms, fed. i. 3) already 
mentioned, whieh stands alone. ‘The MSS of the 
Acts vary in the glosses which they insert ; and 
Minocchi traces three redactions of the version, 
but these are not independent. The translator's 
name is given in a prologue fonnd in some MSS 
as Domenico Cavalea, a Dominican of Pisa, who 
died in 1342. A curions fact mentioned by Berger 
(Ze. pp. 301, 392) is that this version has been nsed 
in two MSS connected with the Vaud, and is the 
source of an otherwise untraced rendering of Ac 16 
onwards, found in those Mss. ‘The process of 
Italian indebtedness to France has here been 
reversed. In St. Paul's Epistles there is only one 
version, though it has passed through more than 
one redaction. The version found im Miecard. 
1252 seems at first sight to be independent ; but 
there are expressions, which it) has in eommon 
with other MSS, which point the other way. In 
the Catholie Epistles we tind, as elsewhere, two 
translations—the one incorrect and glossed, the 
other literal. Most MSS of the Apocalypse con- 
tain the same text, but one (Miceard. 1349) is quite 
independent, and is related to the Provencal texts. 
The most striking and sutheient proof of this is 
the rendering of the words ‘one like unto the son 
vf Man’ by ‘one like the son of the Virgin,’ a 
rendering found in several versions connected with 
the south of France. 

In revard to the text of the version, Berger 


i(4e. p. 417) sums up as follows: ‘We cannot 
(affirm that it was translated entire by one single 


person, or by the same group of translators. 2. . 
As for the NT, it appears to have come entirely 
from one pen, and that the pen of a man who 
knew the ee eet langnave perfectly, and who 
had the Provencal Testament under his eye or in 
his memory. Many readings of the Latin which 
the translator adopts are these whieh were current 
at the becinning of the 13th cent. in Languedoc. 
Sometimes the Italian text is not a translation 
of the Latin text, but of the Provencal or Vand 
version.’ 

4. The name of one translator, Cavalea, has 
been already mentioned, but probably all he did 
was to revise an older text resembling those of 
southern Mranee. Another name connected with 
the old Italian version as a translatoi is that of 
John of Tavelli, born in 1386, and afterwards bishop 
of Ferrara, who is said to have translated the 
version printed at Venice. An old Life of him 
ascribes a translation to him, but is indelinite as 
to the extent of the su posed translation ; and the 
statement as to the Vanive edition is disproved 
hy the fact that the printed version is contained 
in l4th cent. MSS, while John of ‘Pavelli was then 
too young to have done the work ascribed to hina. 


|The early versions have also been assigned to 


James of Voragine, Vassavanti, and others.  Pas- 


savanti is himself exeluded by the way in which 


he speaks of the versions which existed in’ his 
time, and the mention ef his and other names os 
probably due to the wish to assign the version to 


| persons well known in connexion with the forma- 
li. 4, 


tion of early Italian prose. 

5. Of course, in connexion with the Reformation 
movement, several translations came into exist- 
ence. The earliest is associated with the name of 
A. Brueioli, one of those who championed Floren- 
tine liberty, and snflered for so doing. is trans- 
Jation was begun in 1528, and the NT was lirst 
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published by Ginnti at Venice in 1530, This was | 


followed by the Psalms in 1531, and the whole 
Bible in 1532. This complete translation (and 
also translations of the separate books) was fre- 
quently reprinted. On his title-page Brucioli 
claims that the version was made from the 
Hebrew and the Greek. He probably knew 
Ilebrew ; but Simon has proved that no great 
knowledge of Hebrew is shown, and the author 
very probably relied on Pacninus’ Latin version 


for the OT, and that of Erasmus for the NT. 
His commentaries betray Protestant ideas, and 
his work was condemned and put on Paul Iv.’s 
Index of 1559, and after this it practically ceased 
to be reprinted. In 1538 a Dominican of some 
repute, named Marmochino, issued @ translation 
which was in reality only a redaetion of Brucioli’s 
work, bringing 1t more into conformity with the 
Vulgate. The 16th cent. produced many other 
translations of separate books, with and without 
commentaries, but none are of any special interest. 

6. The most important translation, which is stall 
the official Bible of Italian Protestants, circulated 
by the British and Foreien Bible Soeiety, is that 
of &. Diodati, who was born at Lucea in 1576, 
and died in 1649. Diodati was a very good scholar, 
and when only twenty-one was appointed by Beza 
professor of Hebrew at Geneva, ilis work is 
deseribed as remarkable from the point of view of 
hterature and of seientilic acenracy. As a rule he 
keeps close to the Vulgate, except in the Psalter, 
where the Vuleate follows the LXX. An edi- 
tion of the whole Bible was published at Geneva 
in 1607. The NT was published separately at 
treneva in 1608 and at Amsterdam in 1665. An 
edition with commentaries appeared in 1641. A | 
carefully revised edition was published by thie | 
London Society for Promoting Chrestiun Knowledge 
in YS54. 

7. Of Catholic translations there were fewer in 
this country than elsewhere. The prohibition, by 


Pope Pius IV. in 1564, of the reading of the Bible in 
the vnlgar tongue was not removed till 1757, when | 
Benedict XIV. gave a qualitied permission, and so 
for two centuries the Catholies had no need of 
a translation. The only one which need be men-_ 
tioned is that of Martim, archbishop of Florence, | 
published in 1776 at Turin, and circulated by the | 
British and Foreign Bible Society in editions of | 
the NT (1813) and of the OT (1821). 

8. In conclusion, it is necessary to speak briefly 
of the earliest ecitions of the Italian Bible. One 
of these was printed by Wendelin at Venice in 
Angust 1471, and bears on its title-page as the 
name of the translator Nicolo di Malherhi. Berger 
says of it that ‘the text in general ditfers much 
from that of the MSS’; Dut it is really not a new 
translation, but the old version with a few chances, 
chietly dialectical, from the Tuscan of the MSS 
to Venetian. Of the frequent later editions of 
Malherbi’s translation, one—that of 1490 —is 
noteworthy if, as Carini says, the designs for its 
ornamentation were the work of Bellini and DBot- 
ticelli. Another edition, which followed immedi- 
ately in October of the same year, is that published 
by Jenson, the text of whieh was based partly on 
that of the MSS, partly, as in the NT and Psalter, 
on that of Malherbi’s edition. The explanation of 
this is that the printing was begun simnitaneonsly 
at different points. Berwer says of it (dc. p. 364) 
that it is ‘faithful to the MSS, and those as a rule 
the best’; but the value of the edition is enormously 
depreciated by the fact of its being in large 
measure a reproduction of Malherbi's work. It 
had become a bibliographical rarity, for it was 
not in great demand, and was reprinted with a 
valnable introduction by Negroni in 1S8S2-1Ss7 in 
ten voliunes, 
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LitErRATURE.—S. Berger, ‘La Bible Italienne au moyen age’ 
in Romania, 1894, p. 358 fF. (with bibliography, and list of MSS 
appended) ; 8. Minocchi, art. ‘ Italiennes Versions de la Bible’ 
in Vigouroux’s Dict, de la Bible; Negroni, La Bibbia volgares 
Carini, Le Versiont della Bibbia in volgare italiano; le Long, 
Bibliotheca Sacra, 


ili, SPANISH VERSIONS.—1. The history of the 
Bible in Spain begins with Priscillian and Lueinius 
of Bietiea, the correspondent of Jerome (Epp. )xxi. 
and Ixxv.); and four centuries later the sehool of 
sacred paleography at Seville and afterwards at 
Toledo, from which came the Codex Toletanus and 
Codex Cavensis, might well detain ns. The im- 
portance of the Visigoethic text of the Vulgate, 
and the influence of Theodulf and the Latin 
Bible of Spain beyond the border of that country, 
are other interesting subjects closely connected 
with the Spanish Bible. 

2. Lut our immediate objeet is to trace the his- 
tory of the Bible in the Spanish language. To this 
there is no allusion before the 13th cent., when 
John 1, king of Arragon, passed a royal decree in 
1233 at ‘Tarragona, that no one, elergy or laity, 
was to keep in his house any translation into the 
vulgar tongne of the OT or NT. This prohibition 
imphes the existenee of such a translation. A 
few years later, however, the reign of Alphonse X., 
surnamed ‘the Wise’ (1252-1284), marks a period 
of literary aetivity, especially in reyard to the 
translation of ancient writings into Spanish. 
Among other works he is said to have ordered 
a translation of Jeroine’s text of the Bible. (ne 
of the most important productions of this reign 
was the commencement, at any rate, of a Historic 
General very similar in character to the Bible 
Historiale (sce above, p. 495"), but in its original 
form probably more general, and containing Jess 
of the Bible text than the French work. The 
Historia was divided into five parts, the first of 
which corresponded roughly to the Pentateuch ; 
the second covered from the death of Moses to the 
death of David; the third the lsalter, Sapiential 
books, and some of the Prophets ; of the fourth we 
do not know the contents; the fifth contained some 
of the Prophets, the Apoeryphal books, and a large 
partofthe NT. It is probable that the first two 
parts alone go hack to the time of Alphonse X., 
and that in Spain, as elsewhere, the earhest form 
of the composition had compatatively little of the 


| actual teat of the Bible, though a good deal of it 


was paraphrased, Of this work we have many 
MSS of the l4th and 15th cents., some with, some 
without, the text of the Bible. Tt is impos- 
sible, however, to define precisely the date and 
origin of the Bible text contained in the work, 
the Inter MSS of which in Spain as in France no 
doubt gradually incorporated more and more of 
the tpsissime verba of the Bible. Comparatively 
little, if any, can be assigned to the date of 
Alphonse xX. 

3. One almost unique feature in the history of 
the Spanish version of the Bible, as eompared with 
those made in other countries, is the large pro- 
portion of early translations made from the Hebrew 
text, the work of Jewish Rabbis. The history 
of these, and of the translations made from the 
Latin, has to be recovered from an examination of 
the text of MSS contained in the Escurial and 
elsewhere, and from sneh other information as 
these MSS give in the way of prefaces, notes, ete. 
Much has been done in this ditetion by Eeuren 


in the work mentioned at the end of this section, 
and by Berger in a detailed comparison of the 
text of the MSS in two articles in Romania for 
1899, where a full description of a number of MSS 
and a bibliography will be found, 

Among the important MSS which contain trans- 
»dations from the Hebrew may be mentioned two 
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in the Escurial, I. j. 8 and I. j. 6. The first of 
these is n 1th cent. MS, whieh contains a large 
part of the first half of the Bible, including the 
Psalter. This version of the Psalter is said, ina 
note prefixed to it, to be the work of Herman, a 
(serman, and to be made from the Hebrew, Now 
a man of this name, known as a translator of 
Aristotle, is connected with Toledo about the year 
1240. There is no reason, then, to doubt that the 
Psalter was trauslated about that time by lkerman, 
He probably used the Psadt. dich, of Jerome, and so 
we find selah (in Ps 51 (Eng. and Heb. 52]%) ren- 
dered by ‘always’; but the translation shows an 
independent knowledge of Hebrew, as at Ps 444 and 
417, The sevond MS mentioned above is assigned 
to the Mth cent., and contains the seeond half of 
the Bible. The Spanish used is that of the early 
lith cent., and there are many points of resem- 
blance, in respect of the text divisions, sUMMEITries, 
ete., between this MS and the Codex Toletanus, 
the Bible of Theodulf, and the Visigothie text—a 
resemblance which points to an early date for the 
translation. There are various other MSS cgn- 
taining versions from the UWebrew, ¢.g. Esenr. 
Libt. MS 4, and a bilinenal (Lat. and Spanish) 
MS belonging to the Royal Mist. Library at 
Madrid, which begins with the Major Prophets 
and ends with 2 Maecabees. The best kuown of 
these translations is the so-called Dible of the 
Duke of Alba, the MS of which is now in the 
Liria Palace at Madrid. This is described by 
Berger as an ‘unrivalled monument of Spanish 
art and science,’ fan enterprise unrivalled in the 
Middle Aves.’ The work was ordered in 1422 by 
Louis de Guzman, master of the order of Calatrava, 
whe paid more than £3000 for it. The translation 
was carried out between 1422 and 1430 by Rabbi 
Moses Arragel (Ze. ‘the Expert’) of Magqneda, 
near Toledo. Jt was not a new translation, but a 
revision of older texts, 

Of versions made from the Latin Vulgate may 
be mentioned —(1) the Bible of Quiroga (Mscur. 
MS 4), given by Cardinal Quiroga to Philip 1. 
in this the order of the books is that of the 
Vulgate ; and the Apocryphal books, not in’ the 
llebrew, are translated; (2) a translation made 
for Alphonse v., king of Arragon (1416-1458). Thus 
MS contains the books from Proverbs to the 
Apocalypse ; (3) a translation made by Martin de 
Lucena (about 1450) of the Gospels and St. Paul's 
Ejristles contained in Eseur. MS 11,a MS now lost ; 
(4) a translation (in Kseur. MS 7) of the books from 
Ly 7-2 Kings. 

4, The earliest printed edition of any part of the 
Spanish Bible is that of the Pentatench printed 
at Venice in 1497, which was the work of Spanish 
dews exiled from their native country. by far 
the most important and the best knewn of the 


early Spanish Bibles is the so-called Bible of | 


Ferrara, which contains the whole UT exeept 
Lamentations, and was the work of two Portu- 
enese Jews, Duarte Pinel and derome de Vargas. 


lt is not really o new translation, but only an 


editing of the old revision made with reference 
to the Hebrew. The transhition, we are told, 
leaves inneh to be desired in respect of clegance 
and correetness, and is often inexact and full of 
llebraisms. Some corrections were made in later 
editions, of whieh there have been very many 
between 1U1t and the present day, published in 
many cases at Amsterdam. Besides the Bible of 
Verrara, there have been many Jewish versions of 
the whole or parts of the OP: thus Plaine men- 
tions three editions of the Pentateuch at Amster- 
dam, six versious of the Psalter (letween 1625 and 
1720), a translation of the Song of Sones, of the 
‘First Prophets,’ of the 

Isaiah and Jeremiah. 


= 


— 
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‘ 


in warmth and life.’ 
Hagiographa, and of ) 
g. | Slasimy wpel yrent Abreu, many editions. 
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5. Translations made by Catholics in the 16th, 
Vth, and early iSth centuries are comparatively 
unimpertant. The Council of ‘Trent prohilited 
the reading of the Bible in the vulgar tongue, and 
one of the rules of the Inquisition was stringent 
in the same direction, Tt was not till 1757 that 
LDenediet XIV. permitted the reading of the ible 
in the language of the country under certain con- 
ditions; and fifteen years later, in 1782, the Spanish 
Inquisition gave similar permission. Moreover, in 
the 16th cent. at any rate the bulk of the Catholie 
theology of Spain was written not in Spanish but 
in Latin. For the most part, therefore, the etlorts 
of Catholies in regard to Bible translation were 
conlined to those parts of it whieh had a place in 
the liturgy, and several of these attempts were 
never printed. Of the Gospels, four complete or 
partial translations are recorded. The first is a 
translation of the liturgieal tiospels and Epistles 
hy Montesire, which was printed at Madrid in 
15t2; the second is an anonymous translation of 
the four Gospels, contained in MS Eseur. t.j. 0, but 
never printed, which is not dated, but is later than 
the Complutensian Bible of 1514-1517 which it 
nses ; the third is a translation by a Benedictine, 
Jolin de Robles, made in 1550 whieh is found in 
MS Eseur. }1. i. 4, but was never printed ; the last 
is a translation of St. Matthew and St. Luke by 
Sicuenza. Of the Psalms there were several trans- 
lations, including one by Villa, a Benedictine of 
Montserrat, which was afterwards put on the 
Index; another by Cornelius Snoi, published at 
Amsterdam in 1553. The Sapiential books also 
found many translators, including the famous 
Louis of Léon, an Augustinian who translated the 
Sook of Job, ‘There was also a version of the 
Apoealypse by Gregory Lopez, which was published 
after lus death. 

6. More tinportant were the Protestant trans- 
lations. The earliest of these was the version of the 
Psalter by Juan de Valdes, a Lutheran, the MS of 
which is at Vienna. This was not published till 
Isso. ‘To the same translator belongs the version 
of Romans and 1 Corinthians, printed at Venice in 
15386 and 1557.) The first published Spanish NT 
was the work of Trancis of Enzinas, printed at 
Antwerp in 1543, and reprinted many times later. 
Another version, revarded by some as a model of 
Castilian style, was the translation of the N'T from 
the Cireek, and the Psalter from the Hebrew, the 
work of Juan Perez of Pineda, who tled tu Geneva 
to eseape the Inquisition. The first puliished 
edition of the whole Bible is the /iblic del Oso, 
so called from the bear which appeared as the 
frontispiece. This was the work of Cassiodore de 
Reina, a distinguished ellenist, and ocenpied 
twelve years. The OT portion was probably little 
more than a translation of the Latin version of 

‘aeninus, It is regarded ns a satisfactory transla- 
tion, and was published at Basle in 1567-156. The 
edition by Cyprian de Valera (Amsterdam, 1602) 
Was practically only a revision of the work of 
Cassigcdore, 

7. In the period after 1782, when the Inquisition 
revoked the prohibition against reading the Lible 
in the vulvar tongue, a number of Catholie trans- 
lations appeared of the Psalms, Sapiential books, 
anil Box pele. Only two of these Catholie versiouws 
are important. The first is the work of Philip 
Seio, atterwards bishop of Sevovia, and was put 
lished at Valencia in 1791-1793. A second edition 
was published at Madrid in 1795-1707. This trans- 
lation is based on the Vinleate, and is on the 
whole ‘eorrect and elegant, thongh sometimes 
lacking in clearness and exactness, and more often 
Ax the first complete verston 
hy a Spanish Catholie it was received with enthin- 
But the 


=| 
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need of a translation based on the Hebrew and Greek 
began to be felt, and in 1807 Charles Iv. ordered 
such aone. This was the work of Felix Torres y 
Amat, afterwards bishop of Astorga, and was 
published 1523-1825.  Thongh very suceessful and 
often reprinted, it did not supplant the translation | 
of Scio, of which nwnerous editions still appear. 
There are no recent Protestant translations. The 
copies circulated in large numbers by the British 
and Loreign Bible Society are practically only 
reprints of the early Protestant translations of 
Enzinas, Cassiodore de Tteina, and Cyprian de 
Valera already mentioned, and of the later Catho- 
lie versions of Seio and Torres Amat. 

8. Besides the Castilian versions of the Bible of 
whieh we have hitherto spoken, the translation 
into Catalan, the language of Catalonia, also 
demands attention in connexion with the history 
of the Bible in Spain. Both by language and 
hy political ties the distriet of Catalonia was in 
the early Middle Ages closely connected with 
southern France, and we are not surprised there- 
fore to find a close resemblance between the 
Catalan version and those of France. According 
to Berger (Romania, xix. 523), the version ‘is not 


older than the I4th cent., and was made in all 
probahility by a native of Catalonia, educated at 
the University of Paris.’ lts dependence on the 
Vreneh version is shown by the way in which it 
1eproduces the most characteristic glosses of the 
French Bible. 

The oldest MS of the version is a Marmoutier 
MS of the NT now at Paris (Bibl. Nat. Fonds esp. 
486) of the 4th eentury. We have also later MSS 
—(1) Bibl. Nat. Fonds esp. 2-4; (2) Bibl. Nat. Fonds 
esp. 5; (3) Brit. Mus. Egerton 1526, all of the 
15th ceut., and all containing the same portions of 
the Bible,—which enable us to trace the history of 
the text to some extent. These later MSS pre- 
serve the same general text as that eontained in 
the 14th eent. MS, but the glosses of the French 
Bible have been removed. ‘The foundation of the 
version is the same: the phrases of the 15th cent. 
MSS from end to end are modelled on those of the 
14th, and a number of characteristic expressions 
attest the original identity of the translation.’ Of 
MSS of the Psalter in this language Berger men- 
tions ten, and in them he distinguishes three in- 
dependent versions. One is found in Bibl. Nat. 
Fonds esp. 5, another is contained in Bibl. Nat. 
Fands esp. 2, and Egerton 1526, and a third in 
sibl. Nat. Fonds fr. 2434. The first, like the 
other Catalan Psalters, is based on the Gallican 
Psalter ; the second seems to rest on the Hebrew 
Psalter, but this is really not the ease; the third 
represents the most ancient form of the text, and 
this last is based on a French version, for ‘all the 
peenliarities of the Catalan text are explained by 
the French, and several are only explained by it.’ 
The Sapiential books show evidence of the use of 
Vrench and Latin as hases for translation. In the 
Book of Proverbs both Freneh and Latin influences 
are elear, in Wisdom there is no evidence of French, 
in Sirach the two alternate. There is a similar 
want of uniformity in regard to the Prophets. 
The translation of Isaiah 1s made from the Vul- 
gate, but shows Freneh influence. In Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel there is no trace of such 
influence. Nor is the underlying Latin text the 
same; for, while Isaiah and Daniel rest on the 
ordinary Paris text of the 13th cent., there is no 
sien in Jeremiah and Ezekiel of the characteristic 
readings of that text. Of the Gospels we have | 
three Catalan versions—one very inexact and para- 
phrased, the others literal. Two of these have 
many points of resemblance to the Provencal, by | 


the help of which they, were made, viz. those con, |, 


tained in the Marmoutier MS ‘and (Bibl) (Nat. 


a 


Fonds esp. 2; the third eontained in a_Barce- 
lona Ms does not appear to have anything in 
eommion with the Provencal text. In regard to 
St. Pauls Epistles, there is ‘no doubt but that 
the Catalan ible of the 15th cent. is dependent on 
that of the 14th, and the latter on the Bible in 
the language of France’ (langue doit). The 
Apocalypse was based not on the French, but on 
the Valaate ; but in the middle of this translation 
made from the Latin we find reminiscences of the 
French. Berger sums up as follows in regard to 
the NT: ‘1 conelude by saying that the Catalan 
version of the N'T was made at the latest in the 
14th cent. in some plaees from a French text, in 
others from a Latin text very similar to those 
in use at Paris. The writer probably incorpor- 
ated into his work an earlier translation of the 
Gospels.’ 

The names of two translators are met with in 
writings on this version. The one is Boniface 
Ferrer, to whom is ascribed the translation printed 
near Valencia in 1477-1478 ; but, while the version 
belongs to the 14th eent., Ferrer lived in the 15th. 
A more important name is that of Sabruguera, 
a Dominiean of the beginning of the 14th eentury. 
He studied at Paris about the year 1307, and this 
would agree with the character of the version, as 
indieated by the MSS. Further than this, one 
MS attributes to him a version of the Psalter. 

The only early edition is that just referred to; 
but nothing of it remains except four pages of one 
eopy now in the monastery ot Porta Cali, near 
Valencia. A note on one of these pages preserves 
the name of Ferrer as the translator, and tells us 
the translation was made by him, with the assist- 
ance of other scholars, from the Latin. During 
last century, by the efforts of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, a version of the NT in 
Catalan was made and circulated. The first 
edition was printed in London in 1832, and later 
It was reprinted in London and Barcelona. 


Lirerature.—S. Berger, ‘Nouvelles recherches sur les Bibles 
Proveneales et Catalanes’ in Romania, xix. 505 ff., ‘Les Bihles 
Castillanes,' etc., ib. xxviij. 360 ff., 508 ff. Qvith a bibliography 
and list of MSS, etc.); Eguren, Memoria descriptiva de los 
Cordtices notables, etc., Madrid, 1859; Plaine, art. ‘Espagnoles 
Versions de la Lible’ in Vigouroux's Dictionnaire de la Bible ; 
Rorrow, The Bible in Spain, Mayor, Spain, Portugal, and the 
Bible. 


iv. PORTUGUESE VERSIONS.—1. A Mth cent. MS 
in the Escurial (OQ. j. 1) contains a Portuguese 
translation of the first part of the Historia General 
of Alphonse (see p. 408°), which of course had a 
Scripture basis. ‘This translation may have been 
made by order of king Denis (1279-1325), the 
grandson of Alphonse, but it does not give the 
literal text of the Bible. In the same century 
we are told that king John 1. (1385-1433) had a 
translation made by distinguished seholars of the 
Gospels, Acts, and St. Paul, but nothing more is 
known of it. His granddaughter Philippa, who 
lied in 1497, is said to have had a translation 
inade from Freneh into Portuguese of the Gospels 
and Epistles of the Church year, and the Ms of 
sueh a translation now exists at Lisbon. 

2, A 15th cent. catalogue of the lilrary of king 
1). Duarte (1433-1438) mentions among the books 
a translation of Genesis, another of the Gospels 
and Acts, another of the Books of Solomon. From 
this we may infer that before the date of his death 
a Portuguese version of these books existed. 

3. In the same eentury we hear of the compila- 
tion of a Life of Christ preserved in a MS of the 
monastery of Aleobaca; and a paraphrase of the 
Aets, niixed- with a goud deal of legend, is found 
in another MS of the same monastery. We also 
know from the writings of 1). Manuel of Cenaculo, 
Lisi6p of Peiaffom 1770-1802, that twenty years 
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hefore he wrote there was in existence a para- 
phrastic translation made in the t5th eent. by a 
Portuguese acqnainted with Hebrew. Of this he 
vives a speeimen from the beginning of the Book 
of tienesis, whieh shows that the translation kept 
fairly close to the text of the Dible. 


There was | 


also ina MS of Alcobaga, whieh has since been | 
lost, a less Hiteral translation, or rather sumiary, | 
vf OT history. Some extracts of this which lave | 


heen preserved are said to be written In language 
of the Mth cent., more arehaie than the passage 
quoted by Cenaculo. 

Most of the statements mentioned here are in- 
eapnble of being tested by the evidence of AISS 
containing the version, but there is nothing im- 
probable abont them, and they imply that the 
Portuguese translation dates from the t4th cent., 
that at first only some parts of the Dible were 
translated, and those the parts most likely to be 
in use, and that the translation was made from 
the Spanish and the French, and no doubt also 
from the Latin. 

4. It is not till the end of the 17th eent. that 
we meet with the first printed Portuguese Bible. 


This was a transhition made by a native of Lisbon, | 


dolin Ferreira d’Almeida, who went out to thie 
East as a Roman Catholie missionary, and after- 
wards became a Protestant. He began with the 
NY, which, after being revised, was printed at 
Amsterdam in 16S!; nuda seeond edition appeared 
in 17)2. Alineida’s work, completed only us far 
as Ezekiel, was continued by others, and gradually 
the whole Bible was published, the last part to 
pppear being the Major Prophets, which was printed 
in (75t. Almeida’s version was not very popular, 
partly because it was antiquated in style, and 
partly, perhaps, from prejudico on account of his 
chanye of religion. 

d& In t784 a Cathohe translation by Anton 
Pereira de Vigneiredo was published at Lisbon. 
This work, with notes, in twenty-three volumes, 
was based on the Vulgate, but does not follow it 
slavishly, and sometimes departs from it in favour 
of the Greek. A revised edition was begun some 
years later, but not completed till 1S#9. 

Both of these translations have been circulated 
in Portugal by the British and Foreign bible 
Suviety, but not in very large nnmbers. 

LITERATVRE.—S. Bergerin Romania, xxviii. p. 543, where a full 
bibliography will be found. 


Vv. GERMAN VERsions,—!. The oldest fragment 
of the Bible in Grerman is to be found in a MS, 
twenty-three leaves of which are at Vienna (AIS 
N. cexxaiil.) and two at Hannover. These leaves, 


recovered from the bindings of other MSS, come | 


trou a MS of the Sth cent. whieh belonged to the 

Javarian monastery ot Monsee, and they preserve 
fragments of a Latin and tserman translation of 
St. Matthew, the tirst of which begins at $8*® and 
the last ends with 28%. The ending of the Gospel 
is followed by a Latin subseription, from which it 
is Clear that only this Gospel was translated, ‘The 
translation is unexpectedly good = The Latin is 
closely but not slavishly followed, and there are 
few mistakes due to misunderstanding the Latin. 
The German is clear, and ‘it was the aim of the 
translator te give not only correct but good 
(ierman,’ ina dialect which is fa Bavarian redac- 
tion of a Frankish or Alsatian original.” There is 
an edition of thus very early and interesting Ms 
hy Massinann (Vienna, IS4!), and more recently 
hy Hench (Strassburg, 1891), 

2 The next doenumentary evidence bearing on 
the Old Grerman Bible isa translation of Tatian’s 
Harmony of the Gospels, contained in a St. Gadl 
AMS (No. 56) of the second half of the Yth cent., in 
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columus. The Latin version rests on that of the 
Fulda MS of the 6th cent., and this is closely 
followed by the German, i an East) Frankish 
dialect. The translation is not, as Sievers snup- 
posed, the work of a number of men, but of one, 
who perlups received assistance from others, and 
may perhaps lave used already existing transla- 
tious of the separate Gospels nade by ditlerent 
translators. The style of translation is nut so 
virorous as that of the Monsee St. Matthew, but 
it is elear, and runs easily. In one section there 
are peculiarities, best explained by supposing that 
there was a defect in the MS copied, which was 
supplied from another source. 

3. We must leave on one side, as not properly 
belonuing to our subject, such sacred poenis, em- 
bodying a good deal ot the Bible narrative, as the 
Arist of Ottrid and the dediend by an unknown 
author. Both these telong to the middle or 
sevond half of the Oth century. 

4. To the loth or early Ith eent. belongs the 
work of Notker Labeo (d. 1022), 2 monk of St. Gall, 
who translated and commented on Job and the 
Psalter. His work on Job has been lost. ‘Phat on 
the Psalter is contained in its entirety only in one 
MS (No. 21) at St. Gia, but fragments of dillerent 
MSS of it nre to be found at Munich, Basle, 
Maihingen, and elsewhere. The method adepted is 
to give each verse of the Psalms in the shortest pos- 
sibte sentences, tirst in Latin and then in tserman, 
Thus is tollowed by commentary or paraphrase, 
Above the Latin words an interlinear German 
rendering ix given in the St. Gall MS; but this is 
later than Notker, and is not eontained in the 
fragments in other libraries. Probably Notker’s 
work was intended not for reading in the services, 
but for students in the monastery. 

5. A little later than Notker is to be placed the 
work of Williram, abbot of Ebersberg in Bavaria 
(d. 1085), who translated and commented on the 
Song of Songs. Of this work many MISS survive, 
showing its popularity. The Latin text of the 
Vulgate is written in the middle of the page; on 
the left of this comes a Latin puraphrase in Jeonine 
hexameters, and on the right an explanation in 
German appended to little sections of the text in 
German, whichare of varying length. The German 
translation is generally very free, often tov free, 
but the style is good and ae) ideal, ‘Such a 
true translation was only possible because Williram 
luses himself in his text, and has sought to repro- 
duce it even to the smallest details. Williram las 
absorbed the Song of Songs into lis very being, 
and from his being it has welled out in purest 
trerman,’ 

6. The next trayments of Bible text are some 
iortions of the tour Gospels recovered from the 
nitines of volumes at Vienna (now Supyl. 
2559) and Munich (now e.g.m. 5250) attributed by 
Walther (p. 456) to the 12th century. These are 
clearly copied from a MS belonging to an older, 
perhaps a much older, date. The sections are 
marked fur liturgical use, both in the Latin and 
the German, and the ‘use’ points to the diocese of 
Constance, perliaps to St. Grall. The aim ot the 
translator has been to give a ‘tlowing and popular’ 
(ierman version; and in this, in spite ot an im- 
perfect knowledge of Latin, he las succeeded. It 
Is possible, but cannot be certrinly proved, that 
the version was made tor reading at church 
services, 

7. To the 12th eent. belongs a MS of the Psalter 
now at Munieh (Coed. Gera. 17), whieh came from 
the monastery at Windberg, and is dated 487. 
With this may be discussed another Ms of the 
Psalter belonging to the same century, now at 
Vienna (MS 2682). Both these are Latin Psalters 


which the Latin and German avergiv ey Inaptrallalyyw itl dnterhpeartichay versions, Ia the Wind- 
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berg Psalter the Latin is represented sometimes 
by more than one synonym, and a fuller explana- 
tion given in the margin; the German is often 
omitted, or given only in part, possibly, as Walther 
suggests, because the scribe could not read the 
German he was copying. The synonyms were 
eas added later, possibly from a MS like the 
‘ienna Psalter. The translation in this last 
Psalter is less exact than that in the Windberg 
Vsalter. 

s. Tothenext century Walther ascribes a Ziirich 
MSs (Stadtbibl. C. 55. 713) of the Gospels, which, 
like a later MS of the same family at Basle (A. iv. 
44), shows signs of being copied from an earlier 
Ms, in which corrections had been made, for two 
German words are often given for one Latin. 
Walther notices the effective and impressive char- 
acter of the translation. 

9. The beginning of the 14th cent. marks, aceord- 
ing to Walther, an epoch in the history of the 
German Bible, and MSS begin to multiply. We 
need not therefore pursue beyond that date the 
history of separate MSS of the whole or part of 
the Bible. The multiplication of MSS is explained 
by the desire of the Christians in Germany to 
have translations of the Bible to which they 
might appeal in regard to matters of doctrine 
and practice, as the authority of the Pope was 
weakened by the events of the early 14th century. 
The result was that a number of independent 
translations were made, often very inexact and 
inadequate. 

Walther enumerates altogether 203 MSS, begin- 
ning with those which have been mentioned, and 
going down to the 16th century. Of these, 10 con- 
tain the whole German Bible; 6 others were orizi- 
nally, but are no longer, complete Bibles ; 5 contain 
the OT and 8 the NT. Of the whole number no 
fewer than 128 belong to the 15th century. 

In connexion with all these MSS it is only 
possible to summarize the results as given in 
Walther’s exhaustive work on the German Bible 
of the Middle Ages, and to mention one or two 
MISS of special interest or importance. The most 
important of the MSS, to which no reference has 
yet been made, if importance is to be measured by 
the amount of controversy of which it has been 
the oecasion, is the so-called Codex Teplensis. It 
is so called becanse it is to be found in the library 
of the Praemonstratensians at Tepl in Bohemia. 
Lhe controversy, of which it is the centre, is the 
relation, if any, between the German translation 
and the work of the Waldenses. On the one hind, 
Haupt maintained that the pre-Lutheran German 
Bible, with which this MS generally agrees, had a 
Waldensian origin; and, on the other hand, Jostes 
denied that there was any sufficient evidence of 
this. In this disenssion many other scholars be- 
sides the two already named took part. The Codex 
Yeplensis contains, among other things, a longish 
treatise on the ‘7 stiicke dez heiligen christlichen 
Gelanben’ (seven articles of the holy Christian 
faith) appended to a short discussion on the 
‘7 heilikheit der kirehen’ (¢.c. the sacraments), 
and it is their inelnsion which sngvests to Haupt 
the Waldensian origin of the MS; and, as the 
text of this MS agrees with that of the first 
printed German Bibles, he goes on to infer the 


connexion of the German Bible with the Waldenses. | 


Walther (Z.c. pp. 193, 194) says: ‘As a result of 
the controversy between Haupt and Jostes we 


may recognize that only the treatise at the end of | 


the MS, and that very probably, originated among 
the Waldenses, while the other additions may 
have come as wel) from a Waldensian as from a 
Catholic. At the same time, it is by no means 


certain that the man who inserted the last piece 
Was aware of its heretical origin, or? Was himself a 


| editions of the German Bible. 
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Waldensian.’ Other evidence is allorded hy marks 
in the margin drawing attention to certain pas- 
saves of doctrinal importance. But these marks 
do not all imply the same doctrinal views on the 
part of the person who added them. Some are 
Catholic, others Waldensian, and all in the same 
hand. These marks therefore only prove, accord- 
ing to Walther, that the MS was used and marked 
by one of the Waldenses. 

Another MS which deserves attention is the 
splendid Bible in six volumes at Vienna (MS 
N. 2759-64) called the ‘Wenzel Bible’ atter king 
Wenzel. It contains the greater part of the OT, 
and was the work of Martin Notley between 1389 
and 1400. The importance of the MS lies not so 
much in the text as in the elaborate illustrations. 
Sone of these are found in other MSS, and their 
origin and purpose are not always clear. 

A third Ms to be noticed is the so-called Florian 
Psalter, a trilinenal version, in Latin, Polish, and 
German, chictly interesting in connexion with the 
early history of the Polish Bible. This is also a 
stumptuous volume so far as illustrations are con- 
cerned, but for some reason or other they were 
never completed, 

Among early groups of MSS one of the most 
interesting is that which contains a translation of 
the Psalter made by Henry of Miigeln about 1350. 
The oldest representative of this tamily is a MS of 
the Cistercian monastery of Rein near Gradwein, 
but the version is found in 18 other MSS. The 
MSS give a continuons translation with a Latin 
text on the margin and a gloss derived largely 
from Nicholas of Lyra. Of the translation repre- 
sented by this group Walther writes (p. 71S): 
‘His work on the Psalter cannot be brougnut mta 
line with the other German Psalters, for his chief 
purpose is to provide a popular work, and he has 
suceveded in Ins object.’ 

Another group of MSS of the Psalter is one 
which goes back either to the original Hebrew 
text or to Jerome's Psalterinm Hebraicum. As 
preserved in the MSS the text has been corrected 
by the help of the Vulgate. 

lo, I'rom the MSS we pass to the early printed 
Of these Walther 
enumerates as belonging to the period from 1466, 
the date of the earhest, to 1521, eighteen editions 
of the complete German Bible—fonrteen in High 
(german and four in Low German—besides thirty- 
four of Psalters or other separate books of the 
Bible. The four earliest bear no indication of the 
date or place of publication, and their order of 
meeedence has been very earefully examined by 

Valther. The result ot his investigation is to 
vary the order as previously given by Hain. 
Walther has proved that the earhest Bible is that 
printed by Mentel at Strassburg. In a note at 
the end of the copy in the Munich Library it is 
stated that ‘this Look was bought on the 27th of 
June 1466 for 12 culden’; and a note at the end 
of a copy at Stuttgart says that it was printed in 
1466. The second edition of the Dible is that of 
Eggestein, also printed at Strassburg. On_ the 
strength of a note in the Stuttgart copy, which 
says that it was printed in 1462, Egvestein’s used 
to be regarded as the earliest German printed 
Bible. Walthershows that it is later than Menitel’s 
edition, on which it is based, and that it dates 
from about 1470, as a note in the (rotha copy 
implies. The third, dependent on Eggestein, is 
Viianzmann’s Anesbure edition of abont 173. 
The fourth, also an Augsburg edition by Zainer, 
is a revision of Eggestein, for ‘they have many 
most striking misprints in common.’ ‘This is 
assigned to about 1473, and is to be regarded as 
earher than the Swiss edition, printed probably at 


Basle; Aviichjused to}be put fourth. Of this Swiss 
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edition one copy only, at Gottingen, out of the 
thirty-two known to us, bears n date, 474. On 
Zainer's edition of 1473 the Swiss edition and 
three other Augsburg editions, printed by Zainer 
(1477) and Sore (1477 and 1480), depend. ‘The 
next edition, published by Koburger at Nurenm- 
berg in 1483, professes to be and is ‘a revision 
made with great diligence,’ his corrections being 
possibly derived from those in the Cologne Low 
German Bible, with whieh Koburger’s edition has 
inany illustrations and other points in common. 
The last tive editions of the eamplete High German 
Bible whieh preceded Luther are paca on 
that of Keburger. They were published, one at 
Strassburg (1485) by trrininger, and fonr at Augs- 
burg—two by Sehinsperger in f487 and 1490, and 
two by Otinar in 1507 and 15tS. Walther thus 
snms np the resnit of his exhaustive investigation 
of the early printed Bibles: ‘Our conelusion from 
tlhe comparison of these Bibles is that they all 
belong to the same family of translations, but 
that the Bible first published by John Mentel 
nt Strassbure in M66 was revised abont 1473 by 
(:. Gainer at Angsburg, and that this new and 
revised edition received at the lands of A. Kolurger 
at Nuremberg, and afterwards in the two last 
Bibles of the Middle Aves, a further slight corree- 
tion.’ 

The text represented by this sneeession of 
printed Bibles is fonnd also in various Psalters 
printed at various dates and in various places be- 
tween £473 and 408, and also in an edition of 
the Apocalypse (1498) and of Joh (1488). Besides 
printed editions of this recension of text, Walther 
enumerates fourteen MSS in whieh it is found, 
nine of which, however, are copies of a printed 
Bible, as is evident from the misprints which they 
reproduee, while a tenth also depends on a printed 
text. Two of the other MSS (at Wolfenbiittel 
and Nuremberg) are MSS of the early part or 
middle of the 15th century. That at Nuremberg 
eontains only Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, but is 
interesting on account of the reasons given by the 
translater— John Rellach of Resom, in the diocese 
of Constanee—for undertaking the work of trans- 
lation. The other two are MSS of the NT—the 
one at Freiburg in Saxony; the other, already 
mentioned, at Tepl in Bohemia. These are lth 
cent, MSS, having many points of resemblanee, 
but neither is a copy of the other. From n care. 
ful examination Walther concludes that Mentel’s 
Bible represents the text of this family in a purer 
and more original form than these, the oldest 
MSS whieh contain it. This text, based of course 
on the Latin, shows many points of avreenient 
with old MSS of the /ta/e, and in the NP many 
ints of agreement with the Greek against the 
Titin, but only in eases where the Grreek has a 


rending not contained in the Vulgate ; for if the | 


Vulgate has a fuller reading than the Greek, the 
Vuleate is followed. ‘The question to be decided 
is whether the German translater himself enriched 
his text by using several MSS of the Vulgate, or 
unset) a ALS of the Vulgate which itself contained 
the additions which be has translated. Whither 
decides in favour of the second alternative, and 
finds such a MS in a Latin MS at Wernigerode, 
which has 87 of the 45 additions common to the 
first Bible and the Freiburg and ‘Tepl MSS ; and 
many, but by no menns all, of these are found 
also in the Provencal version connected with the 
Watdenses. But the resemblances are not, as we 
have seen above (see v. t12%), snflicient in number 
or distinctive enough to prove a Waldensian origin 
of the earliest German printed Bibles. 

fl. The work of Luther marks an epoch in the 
history of the German ible. (Vis) labours in 
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Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, sections 
of the Gospels and the Epistles, all clearly in- 
tended for the edification of the unlearned. 

The idea of making a complete translation of 
the Bible dates from 1521, but it was thirteen 
years later before the work was carried out in its 
entirety. The first part to appear was the NT, 
the translation of which was latte at the Wart- 
burg. This was the so-called Septentherbibel, so 
called beeause it appeared in September W22, at 
Wittenbere, but silane any date or the name of 
the publisher on its title-page. Of this a photo- 
Craiiie facsimile appeared in Iss3 on the four 
hundredth anniversary of Luther's birthday. The 
first edition was followed by a seeond in the same 
year 1522, and by 158U0 more than seventy editions 
of the NT had appeared. 

The translation of the OT was a more diflieult 
task, to whieh Luther then turned. He tells us 
that in the translation of Job days were some- 
times spent over a few verses, and the erasures in 
the MS of his work, now in the Royal Library 
at Lerlin, are sutlicient evidence of the trouble 
which he took. The OT translation was pub- 
lished in parts, beginning with the Pentateneh, 
whieh appeared in 1523. The histerieal Books and 
Hagiographa were followed im 1532 by a complete 
translation of the Prophets, and in [534 by the 
Apoerypha, and so ‘in a relatively short time the 
most epoch-making work of modern times came to 
hght.’? For the translation Luther was himself 
responsible, though he consulted numerous friends, 
Thongh he is net wholly independent of the work 
done by his predeeessors, some of whose mistakes 
he reproduces, he was not by any means dependent 
on them. Both in the O'T and NT he translates 
from the original text, using in the OT the Breseia 
edition of 144, and in the NT Erasmus’ edition of 
1519, which he follows, for instance, in the enrions 
reading é€y rais nucpas éuais at Rev He had 
also the assistance of the LAX, Vuleate, and the 
Glossa ordinaria, The oljeet Luther set before 
himself was not to produce a literal translation, 
but one which should be clear and intelligible to 
the people; and in this he was successful, largely 
because he was a thorough German, fully conseious 
of the needs of the people, and in sympathy with 
them, The result was that this trans:ation liad 
an inewenlable efleet on the development of the 
German lancuage and literature, leading to the pre- 
dominance of one dialect throughout the eountry. 
Outside the limits of Germany it was the basis of 
the versions used in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
and Holland. 

His work had no sooner appeared than it was 
the subject of neh criticism, which came chiefly 
from the Roman Catholies. The earhest vritie 
was Emser, who in 1523 published a volume, in 
which he called attention to the many mistakes 
and dovtrinal errors eontained in the work of 
Luther. Emeser’s work was the preenrser of any 
others, and it is no doubt possible te point to 
mistakes due to a defective know ledye of Hebrew 
or direek. But the best testimony to Luther's 
work is the permanent hold it has had on the 
Germem nation, as shown by the munmerable 
editions through whieh it hus passed. Some of 
these nre interesting beeause of the changes of 
diferent kinds whieh they introduced in many 
cases with the object of supporting special doe. 
trinal views. Others had a linguistic purpose, 
More modern and iamiliar words and eonstructions 
were introduced in place of those whieh had become 
obsolete. One of these revised editions, which ob- 
tained a very large circulation, is that of 1703, of 
whieh the Canstein Bible Institute at Tlalle has 
since 1717 cirenlated, aceording to Nestle, more 
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12. Such was the position which Luther's transla- 
tion occupied in Germany, that while it was gener- 
ally admitted that revisions and correetions were 
necessary, many of the attempts in this direction 
roused great opposition; and while some would 
have been content with merely removing words 
which were obsolete or of uncertain meaning, 
others were in favour of a more thorough revision. 
Finally, a commission, representative of various 
theological views, was appointed, charged to make 
the mininmm of necessary corrections, and the 
hrst result of their labonrs was the NT, published 
at Halle in 1867; and finally in 1883 appeared 
at Halle, ‘The Bible, or the complete Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament according to the 
German translation of D. Martin Luther. First 
impression of the Bille revised by order of the 
Kisenach German Protestant Chureh Congress.’ 
This is the so-called Probe- Bibel or Proof-Lible. 
Two years were allowed for eriticism, and then 
the final revision of the lroof-Bible began, during 
which numerous opinions and reports were sent in. 


In January 1890 the great hnal conference of all | 


who had taken part in the theological and lin- 
guistie revision was begun at Jlalle, and at last 
in the beginning of 1892 the revised edition was 
issued by the Canstein Bible Press at Halle. 
completed the work begun as long ago as 1855, 
when Pastor Monekeburg of Hambure made an 
appeal to the Bible Societies to umte in preparing 
a uniform text. It was inevitable that the result 
should he freely and variously criticised, and the 
amount of literature produced has been large. 
The defects are due not so much to the revisers 
as to the limitations set in regard to the amount 
of change they were tu make, which were hxed 
before the work was begun. 

13. The rapid and widespread popularity obtained 
by Luther’s translation, when it first appeared, 
made other attempts in the same field rare, and 
the only important edition in the 16th eent. is the 
Zirich ible of 1530, which followed the publica- 
tion of the Prophets and Apocrypha in the preced- 
ing year. The translation was for the most part 
that of Luther, only unimportant linguistic changes 
being introduced. The only portion of the Bible 
of which a new. translation was made was the 
Hagiographa, including Job, Psalms, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and Song of Songs; and this was 
not. satisfactory, especially on the linguistic side. 
A later edition of 1548 is said to be based on a 
comparison with the Hebrew, but the changes 
are not important. This edition of 1548 becaine 
itself in turn the basis of later revisions. Of 
sneh later revisions the most important is that of 
Breitinger, who published a NT in 1629, whieh 
introduced many ehanges, and aimed at extreme 
literalness. An attempt to secnre a thorongh 
revision aroused such opposition that it led to no 
result. It was not till the 19th century that any 
satisfactory or effective revision took place, and, 
as a consequence of these revisions, Nestle says 
that ‘its dialectical charaeter has now disappeared, 
and in respect of aecuraey it may be compared 
with the best: it certainly has not come from one 
mould, and the eflort after exactness has frequently 
led to bombastie language and lack of clearness.’ 
In 1858 a commission was appointed in Switzerland 
to revise the work avain, and in 1893 a NT and 
Psalter appeared, in which acconnt has been taken 
of the results of scientific criticism of the Greek 
text. 

14. Another Protestant translation of importance 
is that of J. Piseator, lirst published at Herborn in 
1602, and afterwards in use at Bern and elsewhere. 
Nestle describes it as a weak translation, abound- 
ing in Latinisms, whiclindicate.a use of the Latin 


versions of Junius and Tremiellius 7 Mentionslrould | 


This | 


also be made of the Soeinian version of Crell and 
| Stegman (Rackau, 1630) and another by the So. 
cinian Felbinger which was published at Amster- 
dam in 1660. Another translation, which had 
leanings to mysticism, was the Berlenburg Bible 
(1726-1742), based partly on Luther’s version, 
partly on the Zirieh Bible. Other versions, such 
as the Wertheim Bible of 1735, were rationalistic 
in tendency, and explained away the supernatural. 
The same object was kept in view in Bahrdt’s 
translation of Whe latest revelations of God (Niga, 
1773). Of 19th cent. translations those of de Wette 
(1800-1814) and Bunsen (1858-1869) are the most 
important. The first mentioned combined scholarly 
exactness with happiness in expression, the second 
aimed at being popular and easily understood by 
the masses. 

15. The German translations made in the interests 
of Roman Catholics have not been very numerous 
|or very important. The earhest is a translation 
_of the NT by Beringer, published at Spires in 1526. 
| This was almost a reprint of Luther’s version. In 
the next year Emser, who has been mentioned as 
ie of Luther's first critics, published a NT at 


Dresden, which also differs very little from Luther's 
save that glosses have heen added in places, and 
the text of the Vulgate in some instances pre- 
ferred. Emser’s version has been many times re- 
| printed. A few years later, in 1534, Dietenburger, 
a Dominican, printed a Bible at Mainz. In his 
translation he followed Luther in the OT, though 
he sometimes adopted the Vulgate rendering. The 
Apocrypha is a reproduetion of the translation of 
Leo the Jew made for the Ziirich Bible. The NT 
closely follows Emser’s version. The version of 
J. Kek, Luther’s famons antagonist (Ingolstadt, 
1537), was in the NT only a reproduction of Emser, 
but in the OT the pre-Lutheran translation was 
followed as arnle. It does not seem to have been 
successful, and Nestle says of it that the ‘German 
is beneath eriticism.’ In the 17th cent. the only 
Catholic version of importance is that of Ulenberg, 
based on the Sixtine edition of the Vulgate. This 
was published at Cologne (1630), and afterwards, 
as revised by the theologians of Mainz (Culogne, 
1662), was known as the Catholie Bible. In the 
18th cent. several translations appeared, that of 
Erhard (Augsburg, 1722) being perhaps the most 
often reprinted. At the end of the century 
appeared the work of Braun (Augsburg, 178S- 
1805) in thirteen volumes. This was afterwards 
revised by Allioli (1830). These and other Roman 
Catholic versions kept the Vulgate mostly in view, 
but a free rendering of the Greek of the NT was 
made by Brentano (1790). His translation of the 
OT from the Hebrew he did not complete himself, 
but his work was continued by others. The 19th 
cent. Roman Catholie versions are, lke the earlier 
ones, based on the Vulgate, thongh the Hebrew 
and Greek texts are not neglected. The version 
of Kistemaker (1825) was the Roman Catholic 
version which was adopted by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 
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vi. DutcH VERsIONS.—1, The earliest transla- 
tion of the substance of any part of the Bible into 
Duteh is to be found in metrical versions of the 
Biblical narrative ; but these do not represent liéeral 
translations of the text of Scripture. 

2. Of literal translations of the whole or of parts 
of the Bible, Isaac le Long in his Bockzaal der 
nederduitsche Bybcls enumerates twenty-four MSS ; 
and to these Walther, in his work on the German 
translation )(see ‘p? 721 I.), has added others. The 
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oldest MS, necording to Walther, is a Vienna Ms 
in two volumes (MSS 2771-2), which jie assigns to 
the second half of the Mtheentury. Among other 
ently MSS are a2 MS at Paris of the historical 
hooks of the OT, two MSS inthe Bodleiaa Library, 
one (dated 1472) of the trospels, and another of the 
Acts, St. Paul, and the Apocalypse. All these 
contain a version made from the Latin, probably 
ahout 1300, by 2 Fleming, for the benetit of those 
unlearned in that language. Such a translation, 
according to the unnamed translator, was desirable 
in spite of ‘the opinion of many elergy that the 
mysteries of the Bible should be kept from the 
ordinary man.’ To the translation are added ex- 
planations based mainly on the Historia Scholastica 
of Peter Comestor; ‘but these are distinguished 
from the text by being written in a different ehar- 
neter. Moreover, some parts which it was thought 
undesirable to popularize (e.g. Dt 228") are left 
out, and for these the reader is referred to the ori- 
ginal Latin. ‘The first edition of this translation, 
but without the Psalms and New Testament, was 
printed at Delft in 1477. 

3. It was inevitable that Luther’s version should 
be translated very soon into Dutch, in spite of the 
oppositioa of the Inquisition and the edicts of 
Chirles ¥., and an edition appeared at Antwerp in 
1522, for whieh so much of this versioa as was avail- 
alle was used. In 1525 and 1526 other editions 
appeared of the New Testament at Basle, and ia 
1525 the whole Old Testament was pnblished at 
Antwerp in four simall volumes, the Pentateueh 
aad Peale being based on Luther, the rest on -the 
Delft Bible. The first eomptete Bible was printed 
at Antwerp by Jacob van Liesveldt, and in the 
second edition of 1532 Luther’s version of the 
Prophets was adopted as a basiz, Several editions 
followed before 1546, when the printer was eoun- 
demned and put to death fer unorthodox state- 
ments in the notes, Liesveldt'’s Bible was revised 
by Yorsterman with the help of the Complutensian 
Polyglott. 

4. It was only to de expected that efforts should 
he made by the Roman Catholics to seeure a trans- 
Intion for their owa needs. Editioas of the New 
Testament appeared in 1527 and in later years, a 
Latin-Duteh version in 1539, and finally in 1548S 
editions of the whole Bible were published at 
Cologne and at Louvain. The first was the work 
of a Carinelite, the seeond of a Canon of Lonvain, 
Nicholas von Wingh. ‘This last, which contained 
n vigorous preface dealing with the mistakes of 
Protestant Bibles, was approved by the Theological 
Faeulty at Louvain, and pubhshed with the sanetion 
of Charles ¥. [t has passed through many editions, 
was revised in 1599 after the Vuleate of 1592, and 
issued by the Plantin press at Antwerp, and has 
heen maay times reprinted. A later revision of 
this version dates from 1717, and is the work of 
sEgidius Wit, a Ghent divine. This is in the 
idiom of Flanders and Brabant, and follows the 
Vulgate, though in certain parts the original texts 
have been used. In 1820 permission was given to 
eirenlate a translation without note or comment 
for the benefit of Roman Catholics, and the edition 
of 1599—the so-entied Moerentorf Dible—was re- 
printed at Brussels in 1821, and to its cirenIntion 
the British and Foreign Bible Society contributed. 

5. Amongst the various sects various transla- 
tions circulated, each after a lime preferring its 
own. Thus the Lutherans, who had used Lies- 
veldt’s Bible, in 1558 adopted one based on a 
Magdeburg edition, and the (458 edition was many 
times.revised nnd reprinted. The Memnonites used 
an edition of the Bible published by Viestkens in 
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the work of Jan Gheylliart. Ta the earlier half of 
the Bible, down to and including Job, he used the 


text of Liesvelilt, revised by the help of the Ziirich 
edition of 1548-9; the rest of the Bible was a 


translation of this Ztrielt text. A separate edition 
of the New Pestament was published in 1556, and 
this was many times eciai A few yenrs Inter, 
in 1562, a transhition based on Lather’s version 
was adapted, the so-called Deux shes ov Lulenspingel 
Bihle. ‘The 2emonstrants for a lone time used the 
version made by order of the States General, and 
first published in 1637. This sect was opposed to 
the views of these who look part in the transla- 
tion just mentioned, but after careful examination 
they were so satisticd as to its accuracy that they 
adopted it, and have used the Old Testament ever 
since. A version of the New Testament was made 
for their use by Christian Hartsoeker, an Armiaian 
minister; but, although it professes to be a new 
translation, it follows in the main the version 
hitherto used. 

6. The first attempt to revise the existing Dutch 
version by use of the original texts seems to have 
heen mate by W. Bandartius of Zutphen, who ia 
IGt4 produeed such a revised text, with the help 
of various seholars and earlier editions. Any 
such individual or private attempts were dwarfed 
hy the combined etlort in the sarue direetion niade 
by the States General, which resulted in the edition 
of 1637, to which reference has been already made. 
The necessity of procuring an improved version 
based on the original texts was generally reeog- 
nized some time beture any steps were taken to 
deal with the need. In 1594 the States General 
determined on undertaking such a work, and en- 
trusted it in the tirst instance to Philip Muarnix,. 
The matter was discussed at several sittings of 
the Synod of Dort in 1618-9, but it was not till 
ten years Inter that the work was begun by 
six translators and eight revisers for the Old 
Testameat and the same number for the New, 
the seholars being seleeted by the Synod, and 
paid by the States General. The translation was 
finished in 1632, and the revision in 1635. The 
lirst edition was printed in 1636, and published at 
Leyden in the eultoneiite year. la the next thirty 
years many editions appeared at diflerent places, 
and with slight revisions and changes in ortho- 
graphy (such as the unsuccessful revision eontained 
in the edition of Meary Cats of I1S34) it has been 
adopted up to the present day. 

7. About the middle of last eentury (1848) an 
attempt was made to eombine the various Pro- 
testant seets ia the work of revision, and members 
of various theological faeulties were entrusted with 
the task; ut jealousy and distrust prevented a 
snuecessful completion of the plan, and when the 
New Testament was ready in {S66 it was not 
welcomed. The work on the Old Testument, after 
an abrupt eessation, was resumed in 1834, and its 
publiention at Leyden began in 1897, 

S. The only modern translation not based on the 
edition of 1637 which need be mentioned is that of 
Professor Van der Palin of Leyden, published in 
1825. This enjoyed great popularity during the 
thirty years after its publication, but was never 
adopted in churches. 

Literatere. ~ Isnac Je Long, Boekzaal der nederduitsche 


Buybels, 1732; Bagster, Bible of Every Land; Nestle, Urtext 
und Vebersetzunjer, p. 270M, and literature there mentioned, 


vii. DANISH (AND NORWEGIAN) VERSIONS.—1, 


The earliest (ranslation of the Bible into Danish 


is found in a 15th cent. MS now at Copenhagen, 
This contains the OT as far as 2 Kings, and is 


1560, and of the New Testament pulilished in 1562. | hased on the Vulgate, which it follows very elosely. 
A few years earlier the Reformed Chiyches aequired | The MS has been edited by Molbech at Copen- 
a translation printed at Emdén)i1956s PPhig w a3 Vhagenur psec Mhelversion belongs to the 15th or 
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possibly the 14th century. This appears to be the 
only MS containing any large section of the Dible 
which has survived of the many whieh, aecording 
to the statement of Hvitfeldt (died 1609) in his 


Danish Chronicle, were to be found in the mon- | 


astic libraries in his time. Of the Psalter there 
are several MSS of abont the same date, and 
fracments of Diblical translations are also to be 
met with. 

2, At the time of the Reformation, Denmark was 
the earliest of the Seandinavian kingdoms to pos- 
seuss a complete version of its own in the vernacular. 


The king, Christian 11, entrusted the work of | 


translation to his secretary, John Michaelis,— 
or Hans Mikkelsen,—who had heard Luther at 
Wittenberg. The NT appeared at Leipzig in 
1524, and was reprinted at Antwerp in 1529. The 


translation of the Gospels was based on the Latin | 
version of Erasmus, and the rest of the NT follows | 


very closely Luther's German translatien. The 
lancnave into which Mikkelsen translated was not 
pure Danish, but a mixture of Danish and Swedish, 
and the work was not very well received. 

3. In 528 two Danish versions of the Psalter 
appeared. The one, based en the Hebrew, in 
which the Latin and German were also used, was 
the work of Wormord, a Dutchman, and was 
published at Resteck, but had no great success. 
The other was the work of C. Pedersen (1480-1554), 
aman ‘whe had the same importance fer Danish 
literature that Luther had for German.’ This 
version was based on the Hebrew text and Jerome, 
and was printed at Antwerp, and afterwards re- 
printed at Copenhagen. In £529 he published an 


edition of the NT whieh he based on Michaelis’ . 


translation, but used also ‘the help of the best 
available theologians,’ 2.e. Luther and Erasmus. 
Two years later another edition appeared at Ant- 
werp, and alse a version of the l’salter. In 1535 
Tausen published at Magdeburg a translation of 
the Pentateneh, in whieh Luther’s version, the 
Hebrew, and Vulgate were used. In 1539 a trans- 
lation of the Book of Judges by Tidemann, based 
on the Vulgate and Luther, appeared at Cepen- 


haven, and two years later the same translator | 


issned a version of Wisdom and Sirachi. 

4. The year 1550 marks an epoch as the date of 
the appearance of the first complete Bible. This 
was the work of the Theological Faculty at Copen- 
hagen, and among the collaborators Pedersen took 
a@ prominent plaee. The werk was done by com- 
mand of Christian 1f., whe ordered Luther’s ver- 
sion to be followed as closely as the Danish would 
allow. An edition of 3000 copies was published, 
and in 1589 a seeond edition fellowed, in which 
the archaisms of the first were removed. 

5. The first translation based on the original lan- 
enages was the work of tesen, bishop of Zealand, 
who, not finding the editions of 1550 and 1589 
titeral enough, undertook a revision, which was 
completed in 1607, the NT appearing two years 
earher. This work of Resen was not very suecess- 
ful owing to its indiflerence to Danish idiom, and 
another edition of the older version appeared at 
Copenhagen in 1633, with slight changes. This is 
known as the ible of Christian Iv. 

6. Resen's translation was revised by Swaning, 
bishop of Zealand, and others in 1647, and of this 


7. The Bible used in Denmark was current also in 
Norway till the separation of the twe countries in 
18t4. An important revision of the 1647 Bible was 
begun in 1842, and the work was carried on over 
many years. The translation of the OT as finally 
approved did net appear till 1890. Of the NT a 
new translation was made by Bishop Bugge, and 
revised by other scholars. 


Lirerattre.—Bruun, Biblioteca Danica; le Long, Bibliotheca 
Sacra ; Herzog, NE iii. 146 ff. 


viii. SWEDISH VERSIONS.—1. The earliest refer- 
ence to the Bible in Sweden is connected with the 
name of St. Bridget at the beginning of the I4th een- 
tury. She is said to have had a translation of the 
Bible made for her. Abont the same time a great 
Bible in Swedish is mentioned in the will of king 
Magnus Smek, which may have been the same as 
that mentioned as made for St. Bridget, and preb- 
ably was not a complete Bible, but an exposition 
of the Pentateuch made by Bridget’s eonfessor 
Matthias, which was no doubt to have been con- 
tinned in the other beoks. Towards the end of the 
next century the Books of Josbua and Judges were 
translated by Nils Ragnvaldson, and a little later 
Budde translated Judith, Esther, Ruth, and the 
Books of Maccabees. A version of the Apecalypse 
of about the same date alse survives. No other 
pve of the bible are known to have been trans- 
ated. All those which have been mentioned are 
based on the Vulgate. 

2. In 1523 Sweden separated frem Denmark, 
anid, in order to secure linguistie as well as political 
independence, Gustav Vasa commanded a trans- 
lation to be undertaken. Two translations were 
ordered—one in the interests of the Chureh of 
Rome, for which Vasa had reeenrse to the arch- 
bishop of Upsala; the other, based on Luther's 
version, which was the work of Laurenee Andreas, 
afterwards chancellor. Of the first, ne part was 
ever printed. Of the secend, the NT was published 
at Stockholm in 1526, and many times reprinted 
since. <A few years later (in 1536) the Psalter and 
Sapiential hooks were translated, and in 154f the 
first Swedish version of the whole Bible appeared 


Vat Upsala, the OT being translated from Luther's 


Bible of 1534 by Laurence Petri and others, and 
the NT being the translation of Andreas already 
mentioned. This is substantially the Bible in use 
at the present day. At the beginning of the 17th 
cent. a committee was appeinted to collate varions 
editions of Luther with the objeet of producing 
an improved Swedish version. The results were 
known as the Observationes Strenqnenses—so called 


from Petri, bishop of Strengnas ; but the edition fer 


revision very many copies were circulated by the | 


College of Missions, founded in 1714. Later it was 
adopted by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and with only slight changes it is the version which 
circulates generally at the present day. During 
last eentury revised editions of the NT (1819) and 
OT (1824) were gmblished under the superiniend- 
ence of Bishop Munter. Another revision of the 


which the notes were made did not appear til] 1617, 
when it was printed at Stockholm. 1t was prac- 
tically a reprint of the 1541 Bible with certain 
additions, and correetions of typoygraphieal errers. 
Several subsequent editions were issued, some of 
them with deviations from the text of the original. 
At the beginning of the ISth century a revision 
was ordered by Charles XIL, and entrusted to 
Benzel, bishop of Strengnis. Very few altera- 
tions from the 1617 text were admitted, and 
the work was published at Stockholm in 1703. 
During the Sth eentury many editions appeared ; 
Imt, owing to their cost, the eireulation was net 
laree till the Swedish and British and Foreign 
Bible Societies took up the work. They werked 
tovether for some time, ut the connexion be- 
tween thei was severed hy a dilterence of opinion 
as to the inelnsion or exclusion of the Apecrypha. 
The enrrent translation of the NT appeared in 
1882, and was slightly revised next year, and 
approved. 


whole Bible appeared in, L872, ander the superin-  LigepaTiR E-Herz0g RES iii, 146 ff. ; Bagster, The Bible of 
tendence of Bishops Martensen aud Heéevmanken. . “) 
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ix. HUONGARTAN Verstons.—1. The introduction 
of Christianity into Hungary towards the end of 
the 10th cent. was soon followed ly sermons in the 
vernacilar, but Latin still remained the language 
of the Court. The earliest specimens of Hungarian 
which have survived are a funeral oration in a 13th 
cent. MS, and another fragment of the l4th cent. 


on the virginity of Mary. ‘Phe Hussite movement 
had some efleet on Hnngary, and some parts of the 
Bible were translited into Hungarian; but the 
inroads of the Turks checked any development in 
this direction. The earliest translation of which 
we have any remains dates from the beginning of 
the 15th cent,, and was the work of two l’rancisean 
monks, Thomas and Valentine, who, under stress 
of persecution, fled from Bohemia into Hungary. 
Fracments of their work survive in a Vienna MS 
(No. 47), which contains part of the OT; ina Munich 
Ms, dated 1466, which contains the Gospels ; and in 
a MS, belonying to the bishop of Stulilweissenburg, 
containing the Psalins, Canticles, and Gospels. 
The Vienna and Munich MSS were Pulhisied by 
Dobrentei in 1838-1842.) The translation, whiell is 
based on the Vulgate, is described as terse and exact. 

2. To the leginning of the 15th cent. is to be 
assigned a translation by Ladislans Batori (d. ciree 
1456). Many fragments of this version, including 
Ventateuch, Joshua, Judges, and NT, are said by 
Schwicker to survive in the library at tian. 2 
Ms ot the year 1519 eontains a Hungarian version, 
perhaps the one by Ladislans, complete. An al- 
most complete translation of the Psalms is also to 
be found in a MS of 1522. 

3. The beginniny of the 16th cent. was a time of 
vreat literary activity in UWungary. The earliest 
printing-press in Hungary was established at Ofen 
in 1473, and many others followed in the lth 
century. The earliest Hungarian book to be printed 
was NKomjati’s translation of St. Pauls Epistles. 
This was followed by a translation of the Acts, the 
work of the same scholar, which was based on the 
Vulgate. This was printed at Cracow in 1533. 
The next translation to appear was one of the 
Gospels by G. Vesti, also based on the Vulgate, but 
a snecesstnl rendering, more free and independent 
than that of Nomjati. More important was the 
translation of the NT by dohn leat (Erdési), 
who had been a pnpil of Melanehthon at Witten- 
herg, and was connmended by him as a man rich in 
knowledge and wisdom. This scholarly but rather 
high-tlown translation was printed at Uj-Szivet, 
the first Hungarian Protestant printing-press, in 
lod], and afterwards at Vienna in 574. A few 
years later (155t- 1562) ed festa a careful transla- 
tion of the OT and NT, based on the Nebrew, hy 
Kaspar Heltai, also, like Sylvester, a pupil of 
Melanchthon, Other translations followed; but 
none is ot any importance till we come to that of 
Kaspar Karolyi, the most important Protestant 
translation. This was based on the Hebrew and 
Greek, the Vulgate and other translations being also 
wsed. Pt was first printed in 1589-1590 at Visoly near 
to Gonz, and is known as the Visoly Bible. ft was 
revised in tUS hy Albert Molnar of Szenez, and has 
passed throngh many editions, and is still in use. 

4. Inthe beginning of the 17th cent. we havea 
Roman Catholic translation, based on the Vulgate. 
This was the work of a Jesuit, George Naldi, and 
is « vigorous and faithful version. It was pub- 
lished at Vienna in 1625; a second edition followed 
in 1732, and it is still in use among the Reman 
Catholics, About the middle of the century a 
revision was undertaken by Count Stephen Bethlen 
D'Iktar, who established a printing-press for the 
Rupee at Waradin. The work of printing was 
mt half tinished when the town was taken and 
burnt by the Turks in 1660, and nearly halt of the 
Whole cdition was destroyed. 
EXTRA VOL.—27 
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5. During this century the use of the Hungarian 
language spread, though Latin was also used, and 
there was @ creat inerease in the number of printed 
books. At the same time, even as late as 1682, 
we meet with complaints as to the searcity of 
books, for the supply had apparently not kept 
pace with the demand. ‘Towards the end of the 
century a complete Protestant translation of the 
sible was undertaken hy Greorg Csipkes of Womeorn, 
who had been a stndent of Hebrew under Leusden 
at Utrecht. This was based on the original lun- 
cuages, and finished in 1675. Owine to various 
political and religions obstacles the publication 
was delayed, and it was not till 1715 that arrange- 
ments were made with Vitringa at Leyden for the 
production of an edition of 4000 copies. A large 
number of these were burnt befure delivery, by the 
intervention of the Jesuits. 

6. The 18th cent. saw a great decline in the 
interest taken in the Hungarian langnage and 
literature ; but copies of the Dible were ditlicult 
to procure, and costly, Steps were therefore taken 
to collect funds for reprinting Karolyi’s trans- 
lation, and this was done five times at Utreclit. 
Three editions also appeared at Basle. 

q. At the beginning of the 19th eent. the British 
and Foreign Dible Society interested itself in the 
circulation of Bibles in NWungary as elsewhere, and 
for atime printed Bibles in Hungary itself, because 
the introduetion of Bibles was forbidden. rom 
1S5z till 1867 no avents of the Society were allowed 
in the country ; but with the accession of the em- 
peror Francis Josepli, in PS67, permission to circulate 
copies of the Bille Was again given. In S86, on 
the initiative of a Hungarian scholar, and with the 
help of the British and Foreign Bible Society, a 
revision of the old text was undertaken, and the 
archaisins of Karolyi were removed without inter- 
fering with the general vigour of iis translation, 
After many delays the first part, the Hexatench, 
appeared in 1896. A revision of Karolyi's NT luad 
reviously been pnuilished in ISTS at Badapest. 
In the interests of Roman Catholics, a revision of 
Waldi’s translation was entrusted by the archbishop 
of Erlau to his secretary Dela ‘Tarkanyi, who, after 
nine years’ work, completed a translation with 
notes, the first edition of which was published at 
Erlan in 1862-1865, and a second edition appeared 
in ISv2.) DBalowh in lis account of the version in 
Herzog’s #3 (ili. p. 118) sunts up by saying tliat, 
letween 1541 and U871, 78 editions of the Hun- 
garian Protestant Bible, and only 8 of the Roman 
Catholic Bible, appeared. 


LireraTYReE.—lUerzoe, RES iii, 115 (f.; Schwicker, (Geschichte 
der UCngarisehen Litteratur; art. ‘ionyroises Versions in 
Vigouroux's Dictionnatre de la Bible. 


x. BoukMIAN VeERsions.—1]. The oldest MSS of 
a Bohemian version of Scripture belong to the 14th 
century. Phere can be little doubt that the trans- 
lation of some parts of the Bille was inmade ean- 
siderably earlier, possibly as early as the 10th or 
llth century, for the Eastern Slavs had many 
versions by that time (see vol. iv. p. 863 f. * Slavome 
Version’), and the Western Slavs, to whom the 
Bohemians belong, would be sure to follow the 
Eastern branch before Jong, and certainly liad a 
Slavonic liturgy very carly. No MSS, however, 
have reached us, for the fragments of a Bolemian 
version of St. John’s trospel, assigned to the Toth 
cent., are probably a forgery of Hanka. 

» Tere, as elsewhere, the Psalter was one af the 
first books to be translated, and we have several 
early MSS of it. two of which are assigued to the 
itth eentury. These are the Wittenberg Psalter, 
edited by Gebaner, which contains a Latin Paalter 
and an interlinear Doliemisn version, and the rather 


] 
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at Prague. In all, four different early translations 
of the Psalter have been distinguished by Gebauer. 
Besides the Psalter, other bouks of the OT were 
translated in or before the 14th cent., ineludiny 
Tsaiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel. The earliest parts 
of the NT to be translated were the parts used in 
Church services, and so it is not surprising that 
traces of Slavonie influence should have been 
found in the Bohemian version due to the use of 
a Slavonie liturgy. The translation was no donbt 
made from the Vulgate; but Vondrak, who has 
carefully examined the text with reference to any 
evidence of Slavonic intlueneces, writes: ‘It is 
true they took a Latin text for basis, but the 
translator, or rather ‘ closser,” had also a Chureh 
Slavonic text before him.’ Traees of similar 
influence Vondrak also finds in the Psalter. On 
the other hand, Dobrofsky maintains that there is 
not the slightest trace of Slavonie inilnenee. 

3. Besides translations of the parts of the Gospels 
used in Chureh serviees, eomplete Goxpels in 
Bohemian were also extant in the Ith century. 
Wryclif mentions that Anne of Luxemburg, wife of 
Richard H., had a Gospel in lingua triplici erar- 
atuim sciticet in lingua Bohemia, Teutonica, et 
Latina, about the year 1380, To a slightly later 
date belong the MSS at Dresden (¢. 1400), Leit- 
meritz (¢. 1411), and Olmutz (1417). The text of 
these MSS is, aceording to Leskien, a ‘ eonvlomera- 
tion of the already extant older translations of 
single books of the Bible made by different persons 
at different times in different recensions.’ 

The important point is that the text of all these 
MSS is older than the time of Hus. He ‘did 
almost as much for his native tongne as Luther 
for German. He correeted the translation of the 
Bible, rearranged the Bohemian alphabet, and 
fixed the orthography.’ This revision had some 
reference to the Vulgate as the underlying text, 
but was directed mainly to removing obsolete 
words and expressions. During the interval which 
separated the death of Hus in 1415 from the first 
printed Bohemian Bible in 1488, many revisions of 
the text took place, and many MSS of this period, 
both of the whole Bible and of the NT, are men- 
tioned by Dobrofsky, all dependent on the Vulgate. 
Some vf these are only copies of other MSS, while 
others contain independent translations. 

4. In 1487 the first printing-press was established 
at Prague, and next year appeared the first edition 
of the Bohemian Bible, interesting as ‘the first 
instance on record of the applieation of the newly 
invented art of printing to the multiplieation of 
the Seriptures in a living tongue. On this first 
edition, with only slight alterations and corree- 
tions, muy later editions are based. The edition 
of the NT which appeared in 15]8 is interesting 
as the first work of the ‘United Brethren’ carried 
out hy order of Lucas of Pracue. But this and 
subsequent revisions were relatively unimportant 
when eompared with the so-called ‘Kralitz or 
Brothers’ Bible,’ published in six volumes at Kralitz 
in Moravia (1579-1593). This work is described 
as ‘an eternal monument of the beauty of the 
Bohemian language,’ for whieh the United Brethren 
did so munch. The work was superintended by 
John Blahoslay, ‘the first profound stndent of the 
Bohemian language,’ who himself translated the 
NYT from the Greek (1564). In the translation of 
the OT thirteen scholars besides Blahoslav took 
part. The Hebrew text of the Antwerp Polyglott 
was nsed asa basis, but previous Bohemian versions 
are also quoted. 

5. The disastrous battle of the White Mountain 
in 1620 was followed by the crushing out of 
the Bohemian nationality. ‘Books in the Chekh 
Jangzuage were hunted up in all quarters and 


burned, The Jesuits were very,active in these | 
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labours : one especially, Andrew Konias, probably 
the greatest hook-burner whom the world has ever 
seen, boasted that he had been instrumental in 
destroying 60,000 volumes.’ Owing to the pro- 
seription of the national] language in 1621, and the 
activity of the Jesuits just mentioned, the circula- 
tion of the Bohemian version languished. But a 
demand on the part of Roman Catholies led to 
the publieation of the so-called ‘Wenzel Dible,’ 
edited by Jesuits (1677-1715). The text of the 
Venice edition of 1506 was used as a basis, but the 
Brothers’ Bible was also used. Another Catholie 
edition, which is a revision of the Wenzel Bible, 
was the work of Dnrich and Prochaska (1778-1780), 
and this in turn was again revised by Prochaska, 
the NT appearing in 1786 and the whole Bible in 
1804. In 1808 Palkoviteh published a reprint of the 
text of the Kralitz Bible, with a list of words which 
had beeome obsolete, and this was eirenlated later 
by means of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

LiTERATURE. — Dobrofsky, Geschichte der Bohm. Sprache; 
Vondrak, Ine Spuren der altkirchenslavischen Evangelien- 
dibersetcung in der altbohmischen Literatur; Morfill, Slavonic 
Literature; numerous articles in the Archiv fur Slarisehe 
Philolugie {see especially Supplementband, pp. 145, 146] and 


in the Centralblatt fur Bibliothekswesen, 1597; Leskien in 
Herzog, ft 3 iii. 161 ff. 


xi, PoLIsH VERSIONS. —]. The earliest specimen 
of the Polish language which has survived is the 
well-known Florian Psalter, so ealled beeanse it 
was discovered at the monastery of St. Florian 
near to Linz in Austria. This MS (St. Florian 
iii, 206) is trilingual, richly iuminated, in two 
columns, The versions represented are Latin, 
Polish, and German, a verse in Latin being fol- 
lowed first by a Polish and then by a German 
rendering of the same verse. It is uneertain 
whether the letter M and the arms of Anjou found 
in the MS signify that it belonged to Margaret 
the first wife of Louis king of Hungary and 
Poland, and daughter of Charles 1v., or refer to 
Mary the sister of the Polish queen Hedwig of 
Anjou, and daughter of king Louis. In either 
case the date wonld be about the same, viz. the 
middle of the 14th eentury. It is asserted by 
Leciejewski that it is a copy of a nmch older text, 
and the version may well be referred to the }3th 
cent., to the end of which Macicowski assigns a 
version of Ps 50, The St. Florian Psalter shows a 
very close adherence to the Latin, and also a use 
of the Bohemian version. It is sometimes ealled 
the Psalter of yneen Margaret, and has been eare- 
fully edited by Nehring. 

2. Another important MS is the so-ealled Bible 
of yneen Sophia, now in the library at Saros Patak 
in Hungary. Aceording to a 16th cent. statement 
it was written for Sophia, the fourth wife of 
Jagello, about the year 1455. Other authorities 
date it a century earlier. This MS was edited by 
Malecki in 1872. It is perhaps copied from a 
complete Polish Bible, but is itself very incom- 
plete, containing only the earlier books of the OT 
(aceording to Morfill, the whole Pentateuch ; ae- 
cording to Leskien, Genesis only), Joshua, Ruth, 
Kings (and, according to Leskien, also Chronicles), 
and fragments of other books of the OT. The 
writing of five different seribes is traceable in the 
Ms. The translation it contains is based on the 
Bohemian version, with oceasional reference to 
the Vulgate. 

3. Various other Polish translations were made 
after the beginning of the 16th eent., ‘the elassical 
ave of Polish Hterature,’ as it has been called. 
The first was a translation of the NT, the work of 
a Lutheran, Seklucyvan, a competent Greek seholar, 
whose translation was ‘made from the Greek, with 
the use of the Latin and other versions.’ This 
The first 
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version of the whole Bible was punlitished at 
Cracow ten years later. This, the ‘Old Cracow’ 
Bible, was intended for Roman Catholie use; but 
the Pope refused to sanction it, because of the use 
made in it of the Bohemian Bible. The next im- 
wrtant edition is the so-called Radzivil or Lrest 
Pile, jublished at Brest for the Calvinists in 
1563, at the expense of Prince Nicholas Nadzivil. 
The son of this prinee, who was a Roman Catholie, 
on his father's death bought up and burnt all 
copies of this translation, This version claimed 
to be hased on the original texts, Hebrew and 
Greek, but was revarded as Secinian in alt it 
did not, however, satisfy this sect, for whom a ver- 
sion was made by Budny in 1570 ‘from Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin,’ and this was reprinted, with 
certain chances, in 1572, Another Socinian trans- 
lation appeared in 1577. 

4. Another important translation made from the 
ovicinal language was that published at Dantzig 
in 1632, and afterwards reprinted. A large number 
of copies of this edition were bought up and burnt 
hy ae Jesuits. At the beginning of the 19th 
cent. the text of the Dantzig ible was adopted 
hy the Berlin Dible Society for the edition circu- 
lated by that Society. 

5. Of Catholic translations the first to be notiecd 
is the Leopolita Bible, the translation of Jolin of 
Lembery, aaa on the Vulyate, and published in 
1561. But the most important of the Catholie 
versions is that made by Jacob Wuyek, and pub- 
lished at Cracow in 1599. This was based on the 
Vulgate; but use was made by the translator of 
the original text, and also of pear lously existing 
Polish translations. 1t was sanctioned hy Pope 
Clement vit, and has been often reprinted. At 
the beginning of the 19th cent. the text of this 
edition was used by the St. Petersburg Dible 
Soviety in 1813, and it has since been reprinted 
and widely eireulated. 

LITERATURE. — Herzog, RE3 iii. 165ff.; numerous articles 
in the Archiv Jur Slavische Phitologie; Mortill, Stavente 
Literature, 


xii. Russtan Versions.—The early history of 
the ible in Russia is dealt with, in regard to its 
orivin, and the MSS in which the version is pre- 
served, in vol. iv. p. S63 f. Tn the present article 
the history may be taken up with the first edition 
of the Bible, and continned to the present day. 

1. The first Russian hook was an Apostod (the 
name given to the MS er volume which con- 
tained the Acts, Cath, Epp., and St. Paul's 
Epistles), printed at Moscow in 1564. The inno- 
vation of printing was not well received, and the 
printers, Theodorof and Mstistlavetz, had to flee 
from Moseow into Lithuania. TUlere editions of 
the Gospels (1569), the Apostol (1574), and, finally 
(1581), of the whole Bible appeared. 

This last is the famous Ostrog Bible, so ealled from 
the place at which it was printed, the first eomplete 
printed Bible in Slavonic. For this work, brought 
ont under the anspices of Constantine, prince of 
Ostrog, various MSS of the Slavonic were used ; 
the Slavunie text was compared with the Greek, 
and sometimes with the Latin ; modern expressions 
were substituted for those whieh were obsolete, 
and therefore often unintellivible ; and errors were 
corrected. Another work—the Bible of Skorina, 
(Prague, 1517-1525)—-emphasized the growing need 
of a translation into the ordinary language of the 
time, and a few years later Grevory’s version of 
the Gospels (1556-1561) marks the tirst delinite 
beginning of a translation into Russian, as dis. 
tinguished from Old Slavonic. ‘Phe printing-press 
was re-established at Moscow by Ivan the Terrible 
(1533-1554), but the preyndiee against introducing 
corrections caused the perpetuation of the mistakes 
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found in the Slavonic MSS. At last the agitation 
for, at any rate, necessary reforms beeame powerful 
enough to be etleetual. Tu this agitation the famous 
Nicon, Who became patriarch of Russia in 1652, 
took a prominent part. Scholars were summoned 
to Moscow, and in 1633 Greek MSS were brought 
from Mt. Athos. This revision was the beginning 
of dissent in Russia, for many adhered to the use 
of the unrevised books. In fave of the opposition, 
provress was slow, and it was not till 1674 that a 
revision of the Slivenic Bible according to the 
tireek text was ordered, and begun under tlre 
superintendence of Lpiphanius Slavenetzki. In 
{683 a translation of the Psalter into Russian by 
Pheersof appeared. 

2. The aye of Peter the Great marked an epoch 
in the history of the Bible, as in other things, He 
revised the uphabet, removing some letters and 
introducing the character with which the reader of 
modern Hussinn is familiar, but the Old Slavonie 
remained in use for ecelesiastieal purposes. in 
1712 a revision of the text was ordered by Peter 
the Great, but the printing of this revised edition 
wasdelayed by hisdeath. Tis snecessor, Catherine, 
continued the support given by her predecessor ; 
but it was not till Elizabeth’s reign that anything 
etleetive was done, owing tu the persistent opposi- 
tion to the work of revision. In i744 Elizabeth 
ordered the Synod to proceed with the work, and 
tinally in 1751 appeared the so-called Bible of 
Wlizabeth. With very few ehanees this is the 
Bible in ordinary use in Russia at the present 
time, the text of the sceond edition of Elizabeth's 
Bible (1756) heing the one adopted. 

3. The reizn of Alexander I. (1801-1825) marks 
the next event of importance in eonnexion with 
the Bible, viz. the establishment of the Russian 
Bible Soeiety. This was in the tirst instance 
due to the energy of John Paterson, an agent of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, and with 
the warn support of the emperor the first depSt 
of the Russian Bible Society was opened at 
St. Petersburg in 1813. In Ist& the lirst edition 
of the Gospels in Slavonie and Russian was 
printed, in IS22 an edition of the NT followed, 
and «a beeinning was made on the OT, a Psalter 
appearing in the same year, But the work of 
the Society was to be shortlived, Tt met with 
opposition from rationalists on the one land and 
conservative Bille students on the other, and Fell 
into disfavour also with the emperor on the sug- 
vestion that there was about it somewhat of the 
nature of a secret political society. It 824 the 
work of translation was diseontinned, and the 
existing copies burnt; and two years later the 
Society was finally dissolved by the emperor 
RichiolAs, after having during its short existence 
translated parts of the Bible into fourteen new 
lanvuages, and circulated nearly a million copies 
of the Hible or some parts of it in twenty-six 
diflerent langnaves or dialeets. 

4. ut the demand for Russian Bibles continued 
to le keenly felt ; and Vhilaret, the famous bishop 
of Moscow, made attempts, but without mueli sne- 
cess, to prosecute the work of translation. The 
first attermpt to translate the OT from the Hebrew 
original into Russian was made by Pavski, jro- 
fessor of Hebrew at the Academy of St. Peters- 
lure; but this work was not for general use. 
Similar work was being done hy Maenrins, and 
his translation was submitted to the Holy Synod, 
with a representation as to the urgent need of 
completing the Russian transiition, At last the 
Synod was moved to action, nnd in Isso) the 


|} translation of the Gospels appeared, followed. in 


| 


ts62, by the Acts, Epistles, nud Apocalypse. The 
first part of the OT to be published was the Penta- 
teuch dn 1865, but the whole work was only com. 
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pleted in 1875, nearly twenty years after the 
passing of the original resolution of the Synod in 
1857. This was the first translation approved by 
the Czar and the Synod, and is in ordmary use. 
A translation of the OT made from the Nehrew 
into Russian by the British and Foreien ible 
Society (London, 1875) was not allowed to eiren- 
late, but the same Society was allowed to print 
the translation made by the Synod, and to cireu- 
late it without the = pees Us of the Greek and 
Latin bibles translated by the Synod. 
LITERATURE.—This is for the most part in Russian. See 
Scrivener's /niroduction, ii, 157 ff.; art. by the present writer 
in the Church Quarterly Review, October 1895 [fromy which the 
above facts are summarized}, and the Literature there referred 
to; Nestle, Urtext, etc., 211 ff.; Kean, Zhe Bible in ussia. 


xili, MODERN GREEK VERSIONS, —). The earliest 
translation into modern Greek dates from 1543, 
when the Pentatench, the five ‘Rolls,’ and the 
other parts of the OT read in the Jewish services 
were translated from the Hebrew, and printed at 
Constantinople, in three columns whieh contained 
the Spanish, modern Greek, and the Targum of 
Onkelos. All three columns were printed in 
Hebrew characters ; but the edition had no wide- 
spread circulation, and had a literary rather than 
a religious value. 

2. The lirst really important translation was that 
of the New Testament made ly Maximus Callipoli. 
This was printed at Geneva in 1638 at the expense 
of the Government of the United Provinces, and 
contains an introduetery preface by Cyril Luear, 
patriarch of Constantinople, who lad studied at 
Geneva, This translation, in the Greek of the 
17th cent., follows closely the original text; and 
of the edition of 1500 copies many were hy per- 
niission distriluted in the East. 

3. The translation of Maximus was reprinted in 
1703 in London at the expense of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, after having been re- 
vised by Seraphim; snd after further correction by 
Anastasius and Kollettis an edition was published 
at Halle in 1710 at the qneen of Prnssia’s expense. 

In Greece the favonrable reeeption originally 
given to Maximus’ work was moditied later, on the 
gronnd that it was made in a dialeet, and there- 
ture not generally intelligible. The real nnder- 
ying gronnd of opposition was distrust of Vro- 
testant influence. Whatever the canse, the eir- 
culation of Seraphini’s work was forbidden by the 
patriarch Gabriel, as that of Maximus had been 
earher. 

The influenee of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society at the begining of the 19th cent. made 
the matter of a modern Greek version again 
rominent. In 1S10 Maximus’ translation of the 
New Testament was reprinted, and several editions 
were circulated before 1830, the necessary per- 
mission having been obtained from the patriarch 
Cyril in 1sS14. 

4. But the need of revision was recognized, and 
aecordingly in 1819 the archimandrite Hilarion 
Was entrusted with the work, the ultimate respon- 
sibility for the revision being undertaken by the 
learned archbishop Constantins of Sinai. ~ Cer- 
tain difficulties arose as to the inelusion of the 
OT Apoerypha, for Hilarion’s version of the Old 
Testament was made from the Septuagint.  Ulti- 
mately it was decided by the British and loreign 
Bible Svuciety that the translation of the Old 
Testament should he made from the Hebrew, and 
the headquarters of the work were established at 
Corfu. Here two English seholars, with a know- 
ledve of Tlebrew, and with the help of other 
scholars, including two learned Greeks, Bamhas 
and Tipaldo, began the work, using not only the 
Hebrew, but the Freneh translation of Martin, 
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and other versions. Parts of the Old Testament 
(e.g. the Psalms) were printed and eirculated as 
they were tinished, and by 1836 the whole Old 
Testament was completed. The New Testament 
translation of Hilarivn was also revised by Bambas, 
and an edition appeared in 1848. This ‘revision 
is considered sv correct and idiomatie that it has 
now completely superseded that of Hilarion.’ 

As once before, so avain, a reaction set in against 
Western intluences, and Biblical translations were 
forbidden in the Orthodox Church. But, in spite 
of this, the British and Foreign Bible Society con- 
tinued to print translations into modern Greek.* 

Literaturne.—Legrand, Bibliographie Hellénique, 1885-1895; 
Bagster, Bible of Every Land, Nestle, Crteat, ete. p. 118 ff. 3 
Brble Society Reporter for Jan. and May 1902. 
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i. DEFINITION.—The history of the word ‘ Apo- 
erypha’ acconnts for its various nses, and its ety- 
mology explains its diverse meanings (see art. 
APOCRYPHA in vol. i. p. 112). ‘ Apoeryphal’ was 
a title of honour when it was applied to writings 
which were Aidden on aecount of the uniqne value 
of their contents; their secret doctrines imparted 
to them a special anthority (auctoritas secreta). 
But ‘apocryphal’ was aterm of reproach when it 
was applied to writings which were hidden on 
aecount of the heterodoxy of their contents; their 
heretical] teaching rendered them specially harm. 
fnl. An approximation, of the two opposite senses 
of ‘apocryphal’ may, However, be traced ; for the 
secrecy which was originally a claim to peculiar 
regard soon beeame a mark of inferiority, owing 
to the suspicion which rests on books of hidden 
origin. T'rom these differenees in the applieation 
of the word it is not difeult to understand how it 
came to pass that Gospels which were held in high 
esteem, as, ¢.g., by Gnostic sects, were condemned 
by the Christian Churelh and deelared to be un- 
worthy of a plaee in the Canon, notwithstanding 
that tor some of them Apostolie authorship was 
claimed ; it is also not ditheult to nnderstand how 
Gospels, which were not eondemned for their false 
teaching, were excluded from the Canon because of 
their inferiority to the writings of the fonr Evan- 
gelists. Hence ‘apoeryphal, which in the early 
Fathers means heretical, acquired the sense of wn- 
canonical, whieh it now most frequently bears. 

Under the heading of ‘ Apocryphal Gospels’ it 
is customary to inelude all extra-canonical writings 
which elaim to he Gospels, whether they are rivals 
of or supplements to the eanonical Gospels, whether 
they are dependent on or independent of the writ- 
ings of the four Evangelists, whether the tradition 
they embody has the appearance of being authen- 
tic or is manifestly tictitions. But when the term 
‘apocryphal’ has this wider denotation, it has a 
narrower connotation. To Jerome this extension 
of the meaning of the word is generally aseribed, 
for he applies it to those Jewish writings which 
had a place in the LXNX Greek version of the OT 
but were not included in the twenty-two books of 
the Ilebrew Canon (Prologus Galeatus: § Quidquid 
eatia hos est, inter améxpyda esse ponendun’). 
Nevertheless, Jerome held that some of the OT 
apocryphal books might be read ‘ for the edifica- 

* These were sanctioned on condition that the ancient Greek 
text was printed in parallel columas with the modern Greek 
version. but in 1901 ecclesiastical and patriotic prejudices were 
roused by a modern version or ‘paraphrase,’ circulated at the 


expense of queen Olya, and, in consequence, the circulation of 
any Greek versigmescept the ancient Greek text has been de- 


the Italian of Diodatif they Septuagint, Vilgate, nounced by the Synod and prohibited by the Government. 
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tion of the people, not for contirming the authority | handed down to them, of the things hidden by 


ot Chureh dogmas’ (Prod. to Books of Seluimon) ; 


his ee of these non-canonical books as | 


apocryphal does not therefore Lew that he 
condemned them as false and worthless. ‘Phis 
must be borne in mind when ‘apocryphal’ is de- 
lined as uncanonical in its application to Gospels. 
Apoeryphal tiuspels are nncanonient Gospels 5 but 
all nncanonical Gospels are not necessarily apo- 
eryphal in the bad meaning which adheres to 
the word. A trospel may be neither spurious nor 
heretical, though it is apeeryphal; it may be 
based upon a genuine tradition, though it is nn- 
eanonical. 

ii, Ontetn.—The resemblances and the varia- 
tions in the Synoptic Gospels furnish a problem 
which requires for its solution either an oral tra- 
dition which gradnally became as stereotyped as 
though it had been written, or documentary 
sourees moditied by oral traditions. Most critics 
recognize elements of trnth in the oral as well 
as in the documentary theory of the origin of the 
Gospels. Those who adopt the doenmentary hy po- 
thesis allow for the influence of traditions enrrent 
in the Chureh, though not committed to writing. 
The prollem presented by the apoeryphal Gospels 
is to determine how far their additions to the nar- 
ratives of the fonr Evangelists are derived from au- 
thentic sourees, also to decide how far the tictitious 
aceretions are due to fraudulent intentions or the 
heretical tendeneies of the respeetive writers. The 
external evidence for the existenee of an apocryphal 
Gospel must be weighed together with the evidence 
derived from a careful study of its contents before 
any judgment can be pronounced as to its origin. 
But no pre-judement of the issue in any particular 
ease is involved in the statement of some general 
considerations whiel: must guide every such in- 
quiry. The anthor of Supernatural Religion thinks 
that ‘apologetic crities’ are prejudiced by ‘ecan- 
oneal glamour’; but there may be an unreason- 
able bias avainst as well asa rensonable presump- 
tion in favour of the canonical taospels, “The rever- 
ence they enjoyed for centuries is a signilicant fact, 
and is not satisfactorily accounted for by the state- 
ment that they were ‘more fortunate’ than the 
tiospels which were never inelnded in the Canon of 
Scripture (The Gospel aceurding to Peter, p. V2). 
The elaim of an uncanonical Gospel to represent 
an early form of the Christian tradition cannot 
be dismissed on @ priort grounds, nor can it be 
adhnitted without the most thorough investigation, 
The anthor may have derived the uarratives of 
unrecorded ‘igen in the life of Jesus, or the 
reports of His unwritten sayings, from sourees 
unknown to the four Evangelists. Jesus did 
‘wiany other things’ (Jn 21°) than those which 
the canonical Gospels relate; before St. Lake 
wrote the Third tiospel many had ‘taken in hand 
to draw up’ sitilar, if less complete, narratives 
(Lk V'). Moreover, the manufactnre of fanciful 
traditions is not alwnys to be ascribed to the zeal 
of hereties, but sometimes to an eaver desire tu 
satisfy — without eritical discrimination between 
the nuelens of fact and the embellishments of 
fiction—curiosity in regard to those periods in our 
Lord's life about which the four Evangelists tell us 
nothing. Vsendo-Matthew had persnaded himsclt 


love tor Christ (Liber de infuntie Marun: ‘mor 
ergo Christi est, cui satisfecimus'), But before any 


Jesus from the multitude to whom He spoke in 


riddles whieh noue but His most favoured «isciples 
understood. Origen (e, 240) says : ‘There are somo 
believers exactly like drunken people who treat 
with violence their own body, for they falsify and 
alter the text of the tvospels three or four times, 
in order that they may evade its remonstrances’ 
(contra Celsum, ii. 27. See Harnack, Chron. i. 590), 

The variations in the texts of such apocryphal 
Gospels as are extant in diflerent recensions van- 
not, in the judement of Tisehendorf, be explained 
as unintentional alterations; often the sense of a 
passage is completely altered, these Gospels being 
treated with a freedom whieh is incouceivable on 
the supposition that they were held in as ligh 
esteem as the canonical Gospels (de Bry. Apuer. 
origine ef usu, p. 121: 6 Freudis apocrypha (cvan- 
gclia) convineuntur ex mitra qua lahorant textus 
ambiguitate, @ que immensum canon differunt, 
quanquam et ipsa haud exigue lectionum varte- 
tate premuntur’), The anthors of the apoeryphal 
Gospels, whether they were influenced by dogmatic 
motives or by a desire tv satisfy enriosity, adopted, 
as Hofmann points out, similku methods of eom- 
position, In both elasses of writings there are 
some stories which are pure inventions, but there 
are others in which a causa media may be dis- 
covered. Sometimes elaborate narratives are de- 
veloped out of a mere allusion in the canonical 
Gospels, sometimes words of Jesus are transformed 
into deeds, sometimes a slavishly literal tultilment 
of an OT prophecy is recorded, and sometimes 
Jesus is represented as working marvels closely 
resembling and frequently surpassing OT miracles 
(llerzoy, PRL? 1. 655), 

it. VALUE. — The revival of interest in_ the 
apocryphal writings of the N'P is due partly to 
the discovery of new documents, and partly to 
the attraction exerted upon the minds of many 
scholars by the faseinating and complex problem 
of the literary origin of the Gus pal Amongst 
the questions upon whieh light is sought are the 
following: Do these uncanonical Gospels impart 
any additional knowledge of the words and works 
of the Lord Jesus? In this respect it is generally 
avreed that their value is shght. Do they help to 
establish any theory of the origin of the Gospels ? 
In this respect their value ditlers greatly: until 
more complete and more accurate texts of some of 
these Gospels are accessible it is impossible to ex- 
press any positive judgment in regard to their 
relation to the eanunieal Gospels. It may, how- 
ever, be said that the theory of a common ural 
tradition deserves more careful consideration thin 
it has received from some modern erities, whose 
arenments are valid only on the assumption that 
priority to the eanonical tiospels and direct depend- 
ence on then are the only possible alternatives. 

The apocryphal Gospels contain information 
which is of considerable value to the student of 
the manners and customs of the ews in early 
Christian times. It is trne that cheir statements 
nre sometimes in flagrant contradiction to ory : 
but it is, as a rule, not dificult to discover the 
dogmatic bias whieh led to a perversion of the 
facts. When no such motive is discernible, and 


s. 


the details given violate neither psychological nor 
that the motive which impelled him to write was | 


apocryphal Gospel is assumed to contain an earlier | 


and purer form of the Evangelie tradition it must 
be exannned in the light of indisputable evidence 
that writers of Gnostic tendencies (ef. Epiph. fer. 
NXVL. S, 12) published tictitions and psendepigraphic 
works to support their peculiar tenets, clauning 


that their works imparted jkuowleulge, , secretly, 
WiIQliiZed 5 
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historical probability, the writer's sonree ny be 
an anthentice tradition. For example, the setting 
of some of the fabulous stories of our Lord's ehild- 
hood lias an interest for the antbynarian who 
regards the fantastic miracles as quite incredible. 
le is also probable that, in the near tuture, these 
Gospels will prove of even greinter value to his- 
torians as they strive to disperse the gloom which 
still hangs over the tirst two centuries of the 
,Chimestinn, sta, — ple aperivd when heretical ten- 
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dencies appeared within the Church, and heretical 
sects were formed outside it. In the controversy 
which has arisen on this question there has been 
on the one side a tendeney to forget that in the 
4th eent. opinions might be regarded as heterodox 
which were not so regarded in the 2nd eent. ; but 
on the other side there has been a tendency to 
elaim the sanction of the early Church for later 
forms of asceticism and Gnosticism, on the in- 
snihcient eround that some of these Gospels which 
originated in heretieal circles fonnd some favour 
amongst Christians. Von Dobschiitz, who has 
studied these writings from this point of view, 
has called attention to facts which have an im- 
portant bearing on the ciseussion, as, e.g., that the 
adherents of Gnosticism who claimed to helone to 
the Christian Church, and songht to propavate 
their peculiar views within its borders, did not of 
their own aceord leave the Chnureh,—-it was the 
Chureh that exeluded them; also that the Docetic 
type of Christianity eurrent in Egypt at the end 
of the Ist and at the beginning of the 2nd cent. 
was at a very early date «liseredited as heretical, 
though it long continued to dominate Christian 
thought as expressed in Christian art (Lhcol. Lit.- 
Zeitung, 1903, No. 12). 

In this article the contents of the various apo- 
eryphal Gospels are given, sometimes in full, but 
always in sutticient detail to enable the reader to 
judge of their worth. This course has been taken 
in the belief that first-hand acquaintance with 
these writings establishes, by contrast, the unique 
valne of the canonieal Gospels, and furnishes the 
most conclusive refutation of the theories which 
seek to lift these extravagant stories to the same 
level as the narratives of the four Evangelists. To 
pass from the NT to these apocryphal Gospels, in 
so far as they embody independent traditions, in- 
volves a complete change of psychological climate. 
The wisdom of Westeott’s words is contirmed by 
recent research: ‘The completeness of the anti- 
thesis which these spurious stories offer to the 
Divine record appears at once—if we may be allowed 
for a moment to eompare light with darkness—in 
relation to the treatinent ot the three great ele- 
ments of the Gospel history—Miracles, Parables, 
and eal ae the lessons of power, of nature, and 
of providence. In the apocryphal miracles we find 
no worthy eonception of the laws of providential 
interference ; they are wronght to supply personal 
wants, or to gratify private feelines, and often 
are positively immoral. Nor, again, is there any 
syiritual element in their working . . . The apo- 
cryphial Gospels are also entirely without parables ; 
they exhibit no sense of those deeper relations 
hetween nature and man— between corrnption 
and sin—which are so frequently declared in the 
Synoptic Gospels. . . . Yet more, they do not 
recognize the otice of Prophecy. History in them 
beeomes a mere eollection of traditions, and is 
regarded neither as the fulfilment of the past nor 
as the type of the fnture’ ({ntrod. to Study of the 
Gospels, Appendix 1). 

iv. RECEPTION AND INFLUENCE. — In traeing 
the influence of these writings no question arises, 
as in regard to the OT Apocrypha, of their recey- 
tion by any section of the Church as canonieal or 
deutero-canonical books. In the 2nd cent. four 
Grospels, and only four, were recognized. There is 
also ample evidence, as will hereafter be manifest, 
that most of the apocryphal Gospels have always 
heen condemned by orthodox Christians. A few, 
however, had an extensive and early cirenlation 
amongst Christians in the East: for example, the 
Protevangelium of James was read in churches in 
the 4th cent., and was translated into the Syriac, 
Arabic, and Coptic languages, _ Details of such 
usage will be given in’ the*notes?om the Seyeral 


tion, and rival the eanonical Gospels. 
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Gospels; but in general it may be said that these 
writings were condemned by the Western Church 
until the Middle Ages, when a sufficient period of 
time lad elapsed for their origin to be forgotten. 
Psendo-Chrysostom (ce. 600) is said to have made 
use of the apocryphal Gospels of the Childhood 
of Jesus, and from the 10th cent. onwards they 
formed the material for legendary poems and 
miracle-plays, whilst some of their traditions were 
embodied in paintings and other works of art. 
The first of a series of Latin poems by Hroswitha 
(d. 968), a Saxon nun, is based on the tictitious 
accounts given in these Gospels of the perpetual 
virginity of Mary. Vincent of Beauvais, a Do- 
minican, did mneh to popularize these apocry- 
phal stories by including many of them in_ his 
Speculum Majus (c. 1250); the third part of this 
work, the Speculum Historiale, contains twelve 
chapters from the Gospel of pseudo-Matthew, and 
several from the Gospel of the Nativity of Mary. 
In the ith eent. the Speeulam Historiale was 
translated into Freneh and other Enropean lan- 
guages, In his Speculum Sanctorum de Voragine 
(gd. 1298) made use of almost the whole of the 
Gospel of the Nativity of Mary, and of a few 
ehapters from the Gospel of pseudo - Matthew. 
This work, better known as the Legends Aurea, 
and the Speculum Iisteriale of Vincent were 
amongst the earhest printed books in the 15th 
eent.; they are the ehief sources from which many 
popular Roman Catholic compilations of these 
stories are derived. Yet Vincent put the Gospels 
he made use of into the eategory of ‘donbthil’ 
writings; and amongst Roman Catholie divines 
whe have denounced them as unanthoritative, 
Yappenhorn mentions Alenin (d. SU4), St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux (ed. 1153), and Thomas Aquinas 
(d. 1274). As reeently as 1884, Pope Leo XHL 
reaffirmed the judgment of the learned Pope 
Jenedict XIV., which deelares the Protevangelium 
of James and other works on the Nativity of Mar 

to he ‘impure sources of tracition’ (de Festis 
BAM.V. lib. ii. cap. 9: SCum plures seridere 
voducrint, cx turbidis fontibus, que tradiderunt, 
heusisse videntur’). ‘Yappenhorn, whose work is 
published with episcopal authority, laments that 
these fictions are often aecepted as embodying 
‘ancient and pious traditions.’ ‘The veil which 
the Holy Spirit in the Gospels has drawn over the 
birth and early life of the Mother of God, we 
ought not to try tu remove by means of untrust- 
worthy, apocryphal narratives’ (Ausserbiblische 
Nachrichten, ). 18 £.). 

Some of the fables of these Gospels are found in 
the Ixoran, as, e.g., the vow of Mary’s mother to 
eonsecrate her virgin daughter to the temple- 
serviee, the feeding of Mary by an angel, the use 
of rods to discover by lot a guardian for Mary, 
the making by the boy Jesus of twelve sparrows 
out of elay, ete. Kessiius, the famous eommen- 
tator on the Koran, refers in his notes to more 
of these stories (¢f. Forbes Robinson, Coptic Apocr. 
Gruspels in * Texts and Studies,’ IV. ii. ; 1896). 

vy, CLASSIFICATION.—There ix an article on the 
GOSPEL OF NICODEMUS in vol. ili. p. 54412, and an 
account of the Gospel of Marcion in art. LUKE 
(GOSPEL OF), id. p. 1G8f. Separate artieles on the 
GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THE HEBREWS (see above, 
p. 338 tf), and on the Gospel of Tatian (see art. 
DIATESSARON, below, p. 451ff), appear in the 
present volume. In the present article the most 
Important of the apocryphal Gospels, other than 
these above mentioned, will be treated in the 
following order :— 

aA. Gospels (or fragments of Gospels) which, in 
the opinion of some erities, embody an early tradi- 
In regard 
tothe pate; character, and tendencies of these 
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tiospels there has, however, been much contro- 
versy ; they are known as— 


1. Gospel according to the Egyptians. 
2. Gospel according to Peter. 
3. Faytin Guspel Fraginent, 


B. Gospels which claim to fill up the gaps in 
our knowledge of the purents of Jesus, or of His 
infuncy and childhood, viz.— 


1. Protevangelium of James, including the 
Latin recensions known as— 
{a) Gospel of pseudo-Matthew, 
(L) Gospel of the Nativily of Mary. 
2. Gospel according to Thomas, 
8 Arabic Gospel ot the Childhood. 
4. Arabie History of Joseph the Carpenter. 
5. The Departure of Mary (/'raasiteus Marte), 


C. Gospels whose heretieal origin is universally 
acknowledged, viz.— 


1. Gospel of the Twelve Apostles. 
2. Gospel accor ling to Philip, 

3. Gospel according to Matthias. 
4, Gospel according to Kasilides. 


D. Gospels of whieh almost nothing is known ex- 
eept their name. These will be mentioned in alpha- 
betical order, and, as far as possible, described. 


LITERATURE. —In 1552 DBibliander’s edition of the ‘ Protevan- 
gelium Jacobi’ appeared; this work is also the only Gospel 
in the earliest collection of NT Apocrypha: Apoerypha, h.e. 
narrationes de Christe, Maria, Joseph, caqnatione et familia 
Christi, extra Biblia, etc., 1404, added by M. Neander Soravi- 
ensis to his Catechesis Mart. Luthert parva, Fabricius 
published the first critical edition in 1703: Codex apocryphus 
Wi’; this work is the basis of Jones’ A Newo and Full Method 
of scttling the Canonical Authority of the NT, and of Birch's 
aducterinne cod. apocr, NT Mabrviciant. In 1832 Thilo's Codex 
Apocryphus N17’ appeared with valuable Prolegomena; this 
work is the basis of Borberg's Bibliothek der NT’ Apokryphen, 
and of Brunet's Les érangiles apoeryphes. A new impetus to 
the study of these writings was imparted hy the publication of 
the results of ‘Tischendurf's learned researches: Heangjelia 
dA poerypha, 1853, 2d ed. 1876; this standard edition was pre- 
ceded by Tischendort's prize essay: de Evang. Apocr. origine 
et ust, 1S51; in the same authors Wann wurden wrsere 
Evangelien verfasst ¢ there is a chupter on ‘ Apocr. Literatur.’ 
Hadyenfeld's NY exrtve canonem receptumm, 4th ed. 18s4, contains, 
in the seclion entitled ‘Librorum Deperditorum Fragmenta,’ 
learned notes on some of these Gaspels. 

In recent years elaborate investigations of the apocryphal 
Gospels have been published. Invaluable to all students are 
those found in Harnnck's Altchristliche Litteraturgeschichte 
and Zahn's Geschichte des NT Kanons. Holtzmann's Lin- 
leitung in dax N17’, 3rd ed. 1592, contains an appendix on the 
*N'E Apocrypha.’ <Admirable introductions to these Gospels, 
With complete translations of their contents, are yiven in Wie 
Apokryphen des Neten Testaments — a comprehensive work 
shortly to be published under the cditorship of Dr. Hennecke, 
who, with Prof. A. Mever, has contributed the greater part of 
the section on the apoeryphal Gospels. 

Preuschen’s Antilegomend: Die Keate der ausserkanonischen 
Evangelion und urchristlichen Ueberlieferunjen, presents a 
critically edited text of the extant fragments of these writings. 
The Syriac Versions are hrouzht within the student's reach by 
Wright's Contributions to the Apueryphal Literature of the NT, 
and his articles in the Journal of Sacred Literature, 1865; the 
Coptic Versions by Forbes Lobinson’s Cuptie Apeeryphal 
Guxpels. 

Other works arc: Hofmann, Leben Jeate nach den Apokry- 
phen, 1851; Klenker, Ueber die Apokruphen des N17's; Tappe- 
horn, Atexserbthliache Nachrichten (a Roman Catholic work); 
Vons, Recherchvs xur les apocryphea du nonveat Lest.; Nicholas, 
Etudes sur les Beangilex A poeryphes; Variot, Les écanyiles 
aQpocryphes (A Roman Catholic work); Barnes, Cenonical and 
Uneanonical Gospels; Baring-Gould, Lost and Hostile Guspels ; 
Ellicott, ‘On the Apucr. Gospels’ in Carnbriige Kasaus, Ys ; 
Kriger, ‘The Apocr. Gospe}s' in Gillett's translation of Karly 
Christian Literature; Cruttwell, ‘Early Apocr, Literature’ in 
A Literary History or Farly Christianity ; Westcott, ‘On sone 
of the Apocryphal Gospets'in Jntroduction to the Stwily of the 
(cuspets, epee PD; Salmon, ‘Apoeryphal and Heretical 
Gospels in fatroduction to the NT, lect. xi.; Orr, NT A pocry- 
phat Writinys, with brief and scholarly notes-a volume of the 
‘Temple Bible’: Hfone’s ‘eatchpenny * Apocr., Neto Testament 
is suiticiently desenbed hy Orr as ‘eritically worthless’ Excel- 
Jent: English translations are given in Walker's apocryphal 
(roxpels, Acts and Kevelations (Ante-Nicene Christian Library) ; 
he iN., an extra volume of the series, contains ‘the Gospel ot 

eter.’ 

ronene and lengthy articles on these Gospels are contri- 
buted by Hoimann to vol. i, of PUES: by Lipsius to vol. ii. of 
the Dict. of Christ. Hiegraphy; shorier urtivles by James to 
val. i, of the Facyct. Bublica, and by Charles to vol. xxv. of the 
Eneyel. Britannica. Wotmann’'s article has the most complete 
Bidlography. —-* 
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A. 1. REVPBLANS, 
THE. — 
i. Meaning of the title. 
ii, Evidence of existence. 
1. Clement of Alexandria. 
¥, Origen (Jerome, Ainbrose) 
3. Hippolytus and Eqiphunins, 
4. The so-called Becoritl Epistle of Clement 
of Ronie. 
6. Hypothetical sources. 
fii, Contents. 
iv. Origin and character. Place and date, 
LiteraLure. 

i. MEANING OF THE TITLE.—In thie title which 
Clement of Alexandria first applies to this Crospel 
—7d kar’ Alyvmrious edayyé\oy — the preposilion 
xerad eannot have the same meaning as in the 
titles of the canonical and other Gospels, where it 
is used with a proper name in the singular. The 
referenee is not to authorship, Imt to the region in 
which the Gospel found aceeptanee, or to the circle 
from which it sprang. It is improbable that the 
Gospel was written in the Egyptian, z.¢. the Coptic 
language; Clement of Alexandria quotes Irom if, 
but there is no evidence either that he made use of 
a translation or that he had learnt Coptie during 
his residenee in Egypt. On aecount of the resem- 
blance of the title to that of the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, Harnack (Chronologic, i. 612 £.) 
suggests that one Gospel eirculated amongst the 
Jewish Christians residing in Evyyt, and the other 
Gospel amongst the Christians who were natives 
of Egypt; it is also a yoasitle inference that the 
Gospel was not called cad’ “EXAnvas, because Chris- 
tianity had more adherents amongst the native 
Egyptians than amongst the Greek residents in 
Evypt. But there is insulticient foundation for 
Harnack’s argument, when he maintains that the 
title—the Gospel of the Egyptians, or the Feyptian 
Gospel —sivmities that this was the only Gospel 
known to these Egyptian Christians. ‘Hf, in the 
same circles, the Gospels according to Matthew, 
Mark, ete., had been read with equal or even 
higher authority, it would have been impossible in 
those circles to describe this Crospel as the Cospel 
of the Egyptians. Harnack’s conclusion rests 
upon his statement that the name was given to 
the Gospel by Egyptian writers, ie. by Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen ; he acknowledges that 
if non-Egyptian Fathers liad thus described this 
Gospel, ‘we might, nay we must, have helieved that 
beenuse the Gospel came from Bayt it was called 
the Ecyptian Gospel, just as the Palestinian Gospel 
was culled 7d elayyéXov nad ESpaious, or E3paixdv, 
or lovdaixdy.’ But although Origen was a native 
of Alexandria, Clement was an Athenian. “Zahn 
(Geschichte, ii. 639) can find no intimation in the 
writings of Clement and Origen that they regarded 
theniselves as Atyérrio; hisexplanation of the title, 
therefore, is that whilst the Chureh at Alexandria 
kept to the canonical Gospels, this non-canonical 
Gospel had considerable poynarity in the provinees 
of Egypt during the 2nd century. This conchosion is 
a probable inference trom the scanty facts ; more- 
over, it is in accord with the history of the Church 
in Egypt during the 8rd and 4th cents., when the 
rovineial Churehes diverged mn their theology 
feat the benching of the Alexandian Fathers, 

ii. EVIDENCE OF EXISTENCE.—1. The (Gospel 
according to the Exyptians is first mentioned 
(175-200) by Clement of Adecandria, After quot- 
ing a passage which Julius Cassianns (¢. 170) 
aseribes to ‘the Lord,’ Clement adds: ‘ We have 
not this saying in the fonr Ceospels that have heen 
handed down to us, but in the Gospel sar’ Aéyer- 
riovs (Strom. iii. 13,92). ‘The Gospel is not deseribed 
as a heretical writing, but it is regarded as out- 
side the class to which the four Gospels belong (rois 
moanadedonévars nuw -érrapow evayyeNois), 


jeg Yregen in his Vouunentary on elek, 1? (e2,.220) 
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gives the unknown authors of 7d kar’ Adyumtious 
evayye\coy the tirst place in his list of those who 
‘took in hand to draw up a narrative of Gospel 
ocenrrenees.’ With these writers who took the 
matter in land he contrasts the four Evangelists 
who wrote as they were moved hy the Holy Spirit 
(€& aylou xwotmevos mveiparos), Latin translations 
of Origen’s notes on this passave are given by 
Jerome and by Anibrose 3 both place the Gospel in 
the class of heretical writings. Jerome’s words 
are: ‘Eeelesia quatuor habet evangelit, hareses 
plurima, e quibus quoddaum scrilutur “ secundum 
aEqyptios.”’ (CE Zahn, Gesehichte, ii. 625). After 
naning other apocryphal Gospels, Jerome says 
‘et alia plurva legiuns’: these words are not in 
the extant Greek text; but as it bears elsewhere 
signs of abbreviation, and as Ambrose in his in- 
dependent version essentially agrees with Jerome, 
the Latin is probably a eorrect renderine of 
Origen’s words. Tarnack and Zahn conelnde that 
Origen had this Gospel in his hands; henee we 
Inny, With some degree of confidence, aceept his 
jndgment as to the eharacter of a work which he 
had himself read. 

3. This Gospel was known by name to two other 
authors. Hippolytus (155-235) quotes from a 
Naassene work a passare which treats of the 
constitution of the human soul, and says (Philos. 
v. 7) that this Gnostie seet found support for their 
fantastie theories ev 7@ érvypagoudévy kat’ AlyuTrious 
evayyeNiw. Of the Naassenes little is known. 
Lightfoot (Biblical Essays, 1893, pp. 408, 411-41) 
sought to prove that the érepod:dacxadodvres of the 
Pastoral Epistles closely resembled them ; but Hof- 
miainn, 3B. Weiss, and Hort (Judaistic Christianity, 
1S¥4, pp. 130-146) have shown that this view does 
not meet the requirements of striet exevesis. The 
Naassenes were not Jewish levalists, but Gnosties 
‘in whose syncretistic system there were Jewish 


elements’ (ef. Zahn, Eunlcitung, i. 476).—Epi- | 


phauius (377) states that the Sabellians appealed 
to this Gospel in support of their doctrine ; he does 


not give a quotation from it, but says that it | 
represents ‘the Sayionr’ as teaehing Is diseiples | 


that the Father, the Son, and the Ilely Spirit are 
the same (rdv adrdv elvar warépa, Tov airov eivar vidv, 
rov avrdv eivat &y.ov wveiua); he also asserts that 
the heresy was derived from apocryphal sources, 
especially from ‘the Egyptian Gospel’ (é azo- 
Kpi@wy Tivov, padtoTa awd Tov Kahovudvou AiyuTriou 
edvayyeniov), The slight change in the title (Alyor- 
tiv evayyémov) renders still more probable the 
view taken above of its meaning; Epiphanius 
(fir. xxx. 13) also speaks of a Hebrew Gospel 
(ESpaixov), and the natural explanation yields good 
sense in both eases: the Gospels would fitly be so 
described which were used respectively by the 
Egyptians and by the Hebrews. 

4. The so-called Second Epistle of Clement of 
Rome.—OFf writings which are supposed to con- 
tain quotations from this Gospel, although it is 
not named, the most important is the ‘ Ancient 
Homily,’ which from the 5th eent. was known as 
the Second Epistle of Clement of Rome to the 
Corinthians (130-140). Pseudo-Clement — unlike 
the genuine Clement, whose Seripture references 
are almost exclusively to the OT—makes many 
allusions to the Evanvelic history, using beth the 
eanonical Gospels and apocryphal narratives. In 
one passage there are verbal agreements with the 
Gwspel according to the Exyptians: ‘ For the Lord 
Himself, being asked by a certain person when 


His kingdom would come, said, When the tivo shall | 
be one, ani the outside as the inside, and the male | 


with the female neither male nor female’ (2 Clem. 
XE): 
vol. un, p. 238) that ‘our psendo-Clement would 


Lightfoot eoncludes (4post. Fathers, pt. i. | female.’ 
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a principal authority for the sayings of our Lord.’ 
Harnack is quite certain that he did, but the 
evidence does not warrant a positive statement ; 
there are dillerenees as well as agreements in the 
two forms in whieh the saying is quoted (cf, iii, 
below). The two versions may therefore be derived 
from a eomimon source, either oral or written, the 
purer form of the saying being found in psendo- 
Clement. Zahn and Resch oppose the identiliea- 
tion of the source as stronuly as Hilgenfeld and 
Hlarnack assert it; Harnack assigns three other 
quotations in the Homily to this Gospel (Chron. 
1.618). Ropes says that it is impossible to express 
a confident opinion (Die Spruche Jesu, pp. 132, 
146). 

5. Inrecent eriticism there lias been manifested 
a tendency to refer back to tliis Gospel sayings of 
our Lord and narratives of events found in other 
frasmentary sourees. Harnack favours the theory 
that the Loyia in the Oxyrhynchus Fragment were 
taken from this Gospel (cf. £xpositor, Sth series, 
vi. $11); Sanday does not adopt this view, but is 
of opinion that ‘they may well have had their 
birth in proximity to it? (Cret. Jéew. vill. 140); 
Armitage Robinson says: ‘I am not at present 
prepared to say that the newly discovered sayings 
are excerpts from the Gospel aceording to the 
Egyptians. I must content myself with the state- 
ment that such a view is not improbable’ (Lx- 
positor, 5th series, vi. 421). It isa mere eonjecture 
that the Faywm Fragment (Mk 14° abbreviated, 
with v.23 omitted) is an extract from this Gospel. 
Harnack (Chron. i. 590) suggests the Gospel ae- 
cording to the Ilebrews as an alternative souree, 
whilst Zaln regards the verses as the fragment of 
a homily (Geschichte, ii, T8Vt.). Volter (Petras. 
evangelinin oder <Egypterceangelium 7) holds that 
the Gospel of Peter is identical with this Gospel, 
in which, however, he is compelled to acknowledge 
the presence of interpolations. The reasoning has 
failed to convinee scholars who have made a speeial 
stndy of the Gospel of Peter (ef. Crit. Rev. v. 299). 
Other conjectures, as, ¢.g., that this Gospel is re- 
lated to the Didache and to Tatian’s Diatessaron, 
are mentioned by Harnack, but le does not deem 
it needful to discuss them. On the general ques- 
tion, it may be said that it is hazardous to treat 
one Gospel, whether canonical or apoeryphal, as 
dependent on another, because similar reports of 
our Lord's words or deeds are found in both ; they 
may be independent of each other, but dependent 
on & common source, oral or written. 

iil. CONTENTS.—The passages from this Gospel 
quoted by Clement of Alexandria are taken from 
the discourse of Jesus with Salome. (Ter the 
Creck text, see Harnack, Geschichte. i. 13; Preus- 
chen, Aatileqomena, p. 2f.). To Salome’s ques- 
tion, ‘llow Jone shall Death reign?’ Jesus re- 
plies, ‘So long as ye women give birth; for | 
came to destroy the works of the female.’ Salome 
says, ‘Then should T have done well, if I had 
borne no children?’ and the Lord makes answer, 
‘Kat every herb, but the bitter one eat not,’ 
[Salome’s words are xahds ody éroinoa py Texodoa 5 
Lightfoot proposes ‘an easy change of reading’ 
(av éroinca) to avoid the contradiction to the ean- 
onical narratives implied in the rendering ‘then 
Tdid well that 1 bare not.’ But, as Zahn points 
out, this rendering would require od in place of 
uy; all diticulty is removed by adopting Narnack’s 
note of interrogation]. To a fnrther question of 
Salome, ‘ When shall these things be known ?’ the 
Lord replies, ‘When ye tread underfoo™ the gar- 
ment of shame, and when the two become one, 
and the male with the female neither male nor 
(Cf. ii, 4 above for pseudo-Clement’s 
version of this saying). 


seem to have employed lus apoeryphalGospel as /) Anothersextract(from this Gospel is given by 
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Hippolytus in his refutation of the Naassene 
heresy (Philos. v. 7): *They allirin that the soul 
is very difficult to discover, and hard to under- 
stand ; for it does not remain in the same figure or 
the same form invariably, or in one passive con- 
dition, thut either one could express it by a sign 
or comprehend it substantially. 


Gospel inseribed “ aceording to the Egyptians,”’ 

Epiphanius (//wr. Ixii. 2) states that this Gospel 
was a chief souree of Sabellian heterodoxy ; but, 
althouxh he asserts that in it many such things are 
ascribed to the Saviour ‘with a mystical siznifi- 
eance? (nusrnawdods), he mentions only one: ‘the 
same [person] is Father, the sume is Son, the same 
is Holy Spirit.’ 

In Harnack’s judgment, three more passages 
found in the homily of pseudo-Clement Reig G4, 
c. 5, ¢ $8) are quotations from this Ciospel, viz. : 
‘The Lord said, Though ye be gathered tovether 
with me in my bosom and do net my eominand- 
ments, Lwill cast you away, and will say unto you, 
Depart from me, } know you not whenee ye are, 
ye workers of iniquity.’ (Cf Lk 13°, Mt 7). 


But they have | 
these varied ehanges [of the soul] set down in the | 


‘Kor the Lord saith, Ye shall be as lambs in the | 


midst of wolves. But Peter answered and said 
unto him, Whit then, if the wolves should tear 
the lambs? Jesus said unto Peter, Let nut the 
lambs fear the wolves after they are dead ; and ye 
also, fear ye not them that kill you and are not 
able to do anything to you; but fear him that 
after ye are dead hati power ever soul and body, 
to cast them into the gehenna of fire.’ (Cf. Lk 10%, 
Mt 10%, and Lk 12% 5). “For the Lord saith in the 
Gospel, If ye kept not that which is little, who 


sludl] give unto you that whieh is great? Vor 1! 


siy unto you that he which is faithful in the Teast, 
is fuithful also in much.’ 

iv. ORIGIN AND CHARACTER, — There is great 
divergenee of opinion in revard to the character of 
this Gospel. All are agreed that it. cirenlated 
amongst various heretiea) sects or schools ; but 
was it, therefore, a heretieal Gospel as regards its 
orivin? or was it, as Harnack believes, * part of 
the original Evangelic literature in the strict sense 
af the word ?’ 

The facts of whieh any satisfactory solution of 
the problem must take aecount are these: 4. 
Clement of Alex:undria’s statements (Strom. in. 
9, 13, UL) that the Gospel was used (a) by Cassian, 
the Gnostie leader (6 79s doxjoews apxnyis) of the 
neratites who were ascetics and condemned mar- 
riage, and (4) by Theodotus, the Exyptian pupil of 
the Gnostic Valentinus, 2. Hippolytus asserts 
that the Naassenes, who were also (inosties, quoted 
it in support of their speculations about the soal 
of man, 3. Epiphanins says that the Sabelhans 
found passages in it whieh taught a modaliatic 
doctrine of the Trinity. 4. Clement of Alex- 
andria elasses it apart trom ‘the four Gospels.’ 
5. Origen pats it at the lead of the list of herctical 
Gospels,—fs Origen’s Judyment conlirmed by the 
extant fragments of this Gospel? ‘To this question 
Lipsins (Jitet. Christ. Biog. it, 742) replies: ‘The 
Gospel was a product of pantheistic gnosis’; un- 
questionably, 1t contains traces ot the teaching 
that the true gnosis imparts ‘insight into the un- 
substantial character af all the distinctions which 
prevail among, and separate one from another, the 
things of this visible world’s; it reflects also the 
practical as well as the mystical aspeet of Gnosti- 
eism, for the Encratite prohibition of muarringe 
was the natural consequence of insight into the 
vanity of the distinctions of sex. Some amount 
of Eneratism is recognized by Harnack, but he con. 
tends that it is not present to such an extent as to 
justify those who deseribe the Gospel as heretical 


(CE, Lk 16, Mt 2522), | 
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aseetie tendency of some of the sayings has been 
exugeverated, nud in urging that the entire Gospel 
may fiuve contained material derived from purer 
suureces than the fragments known to us. But to 
establish the non-heretical charaeter of this Gospel 
more conclusive evidence is required than its use 
by pseudo-Clement, which, as we have seen, cannot 
be revarded asa certainty. The least convincing 
part of Harnaek's investigation is that im which 
the inferenee that this (rospel bears the Synoptic 
stamp, and is closely akin to Matthew and Luke, is 
made to rest upon the insutticiently attested asser- 
tion that it was used by pseudo-Clement. ‘It 
contained nothing heretical, —if it had, the Chnreh 
at Rome in 170 would certainly not have read it’ 
(Chron. 1. G19). But if psendo-Clement drew from 
the same sonree as this Gospel, the phenomena of 
the text would be satisfactorily grb: espeet- 
ally the expanded und less eredible form given in 
this Gospel to the words of Jesus. Moreover, this 
solution of the problem is quite consistent with 
Harnack’s view that this Gospel is not dependent 
on the Synoptics, but ‘derives from the sourees ol 
the Synoptics.’ The strongest arguinent adduced 
to prove that this Gospel must have contained 
much orthodox teaching, is based upon the fact 
that Clement of Alexandria held it in good esteent 


cand gave a different, if mystical, interpretation to 


ot the 2nd cent., probably about 140. 


those passages which the Encratites qnoted in 
support of their ascetic practices. ‘The most prob- 
able conclusion whith the evidence now avail- 
able warrants is that. the trospel uceurding to the 
Eeyptians is a Gnostic writing derived, it may be, 
from a vood souree ; but if its unknown author had 
access to material as valuable as that of whieh: the 
Evangelists made use, he treated it more freely, 
and Loth added to and moditied the Evangelie 
tradition. 

In regard to the place where this Gospel was 
written, Zahn sugyests Antioch ; Mlarnack prefers 
Keypt. Its dete cannot be later than the middle 
Ilarnack, 
however, holds that the fermenus ad quem Is 130. 


LirkRaTURE.—Emmerich, de Evang. see. Ebraos, «Egypt. 


| ete., 1807; Schneckeuburger, Ueber das Evang. der -Fiaypt. 
} N34: Hennecke iu Bie Apokruphen des NT. 
fell, Harnack, Zahn, in opp. ertt., and cf. Kesch, Ausserkanca- 


See also Hilgen- 


teche Paratlelterte Zu den Leangelien, 1394, pr. 2s. 


A. 2. PETER, GOSPEL ACCORDING TO.— 
ji. Evidence of existence prior to its discovery. 
1. Serapion. 
2. Oriven. 
3. Eusebius, ete. 
4. Some doubtful testimony. 
ii. Contents of recently discos cred Fragment. 
fii, Relation to the canonical Gospels, 
iv, Alleged use by early writers. 
v. Character and tendencies, 
vi. Date and place of origin. 
Literature. 


i. EVIDENCE OF EXISTENCE PRIOR TO [TS DIs- 
COVERY. —1. fhe earhest evidenve of the existence 
of this Gospel is fonnd in a letter of Serdapion, 
who heeame bishop of Antiveh ¢, 190. | Eusebius 
mentions amonest the memorials of his ‘literary 
industry’ a work composed ‘on the so-called Gospel 
of Peter,’ and gives the following extract from it 
(HE vi. 12 (MeGiltert’s translation, p. 258]): ¢ For 
we, brethren, receive both Peter and the other 
apostles as Christ ; but we reject intelligently the 
writings falsely asvribed to them, knowing that 
such were not limded down tous, When { visited 
you, [supposed that all of you held the true faith, 
and as | had not read the Gospel which they put 
forward under the name of Peter, PE said, ** TE this 
is the only thing which occasions dispute umong 
you, let it be read.” But now, having learned from 
what has been told me that their mind was in- 


aml Gnostic, He is right in praiitaunn y thatit he, | volved sin, sume heresy yeh, will hasten to come to 
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you again, ... For having obtained this Gospel 
trom others who had studied it diligently, namely, 
from the suecessors of those who first nsed it, 
whom we eall Doeetw (for most of their opinions 
are connected with the teaching of that school), 
we have been able to read it through, and we find 
many things in aecordanee with the true doctrine 
of the Saviour, but some things added to that 
doctrine, which we have pointed ont for you fur- 
ther on.’ 

2. Origen, writing e, 246, not only mentions this 
Gospel, but also shows some knowledge of its con- 
tents. ‘Some say, basing it on a tradition in the 
Gospel aecording to Peter, as it is entitled, or the 
Book of James, that the brethren of Jesus were 
sons of Joseph by a former wife, whom he married 
before Mary’ (Com. on Mt. bk. x. 17 [Ante-Nicene 
Christian Library, p. 424}). Eusebius tells us (222 
vi. 21) that Origen was summoned to Antioeh by 
Mamma, the mother of the emperor Alexander 
Severus, and ‘a most pious woman,’ thongh it is 
not said that she was a Christian. Yrom Ser- 
apion’s statements about this Gospel it is evident 
that it was not widely eirenlated; but if Origen 
saw it during his visit to Antioch (probably 21s), 
his uneertainty in regard to a particular passage 
is only what might be expected, and does not de- 
tract from the valne of his testimony to its general 
eharacter.* 

3. Besides quoting Serapion’s estimate of this 
Goxpel, Eusebius (c. 324) refers to it twiee (JIE 
ii. 3,25). ‘The so-called Acts of Peter, however, 
and the Gospel which bears his name, and the 
Preaching, and the Apoealypse, as they are called, 
we know have not been nniversally accepted, be- 
eause no eeclesiastieal writer, ancient or modern, 
has made use of testimonies drawn from them,’ 
In his ehapter on the Canon of Holy Scripture, 
Ensebins classifies the books into Homologoumena 
or ‘accepted,’ Antileqgomena or ‘disputed,’ vdo or 
‘spurious,’ ze. orthodox but not canonical. After 
enumerating the writings whielt are plaeed under 
these several heads, lie adds: ‘We have felt eom- 
pelled to give this eatalogue in order that we 
might be able to know both these works and those 
that are eited by the heretics under the name of 
the apostles, including, for instance, sueh hooks 
as the Gospels of Peter, of Thomas, of Matthias, 
or of any others besides them, and the Acts of 
Andrew and John and the other apostles, which 
no one belonging to the suceession of ecclesiastical 
writers has deemed worthy of mention in his 
writings,’ 

The statement of Jerome (de Vir, filust. 1) that 
this Gospel is a heretieal work, also the condemna- 
tion pronuunced upon it in the so-called ‘ Gelasian 
decretal’ (‘evangelium nomine Petri apostoli apo- 
eryphunt’), are in agreement with, and possibly are 
based on, the judgment of Ensebins, t 

4. Historical ecrities of different schools regard 
the testimony of Theodoret (ec. 450) as untrust- 
worthy. He says that this Gospel was used by the 
Nazarenes, of whom, however, he knows nothing 
except that they ‘hononr Christ as a righteous 
man’ (Her, fab. 11.2). Zahn points ont in detail 
the marks of confusion in Theodoret’s references 
to the Jewish Christian seets (Geschichte, ii. 743); 
Harnack inserts a note of interrogation, and 
attaches no more value to this than to most of 
‘this historian’s remarkable statements ’(Chroa. i, 
623); Hofmann thinks that Theodoret meant the 
Gospel] according to the Hebrews (PE i. 663), 

* For other traces of the use of this Gospel] by Orizen, see 
J. 0. F. Murray's article in the Expositor (4th series, vii. 551.). 

t Other writers who were prohably acquainted with the 


Petrine Gospel are the author of the Didascalia and A posioli- 
eal Constitutions (cf. Harnack, Bruchstucke, yp. 41£.), and 


Curil of Jerusalein (ch. Swete, ‘The Akhmim Fra,meni,’ in his | 


edition of the Gospel of Peter, xxx #f.)> f 


There has been mneh disenssion in revard to the 
meaning of a phrase in Justin Martyrs (e. 150) 
Dialogue with Trypho, Some have thought that 
thts (vospel is reterred to as the ‘Memuirs of 
Peter’ in the passage: ‘And when it is said that 
he ehanged the name of one of the apostles to 
Peter; and when it is written in the Memoirs of 
him (drouynuovetuata a’rot) that this so happened, 
etc.” The difticult problem of the relation to this 
Gospe] of Justin Martyr’s quotations eannvt be 
discussed nntil its contents have been given; but 
it is important that the discussion should not be 
biassed by the assumption that ‘the name ‘‘ Me- 
moirs” eannot with any degree of propriety he 
applied to our eanonical Gospels,’ as the author of 
Supernatural Religion asserts (7he Gospel accord- 
ing to Peter, p, 22). It may be granted that the 
a’ro? 1s more naturally interpreted as referring to 
Peter and not to Jesus; bunt the judgment of such 
an expert as Lipsius (Dict. Christ. Bioyraphy, ii. 
712) mnst not be forgotten; ‘In the passave in 
question the right reading is most probably not 
dmouynuovevpara avrov (t.c. of Peter mentioned just 
before), but arouv. alray (i.e. ray amoordiwy as else- 
where).’ But if, contrary to his invariable practice, 
Justin here attaches a name to the Evangelistic 
writings, it is by no means certain that he speaks 
of this apoeryphal Gospel as the ‘Memoirs of 
Peter.’ He may refer to the Second Gospel, for 
many ancient authorities support the testimony of 
Origen: ‘The Gospel published by Mark may be 
called Peter’s, whose interpreter Mark was’ (adv. 
Mareion. iv, 5), and in Mk 3 there is a record 
of the fact mentioned by Justin: ‘Simon he sur- 
named Peter,’ 

ii. CONTENTS OF RECENTLY DISCOVERED ]'RAG- 
MENT.—In 1892 M. Louriant published the mann- 
script known as ‘the Akhmim Fragment’; it eon- 
tains portions of the Gospel of Peter, of the Apoca- 
lypse of Peter, of the Luok of Enoch, and or the 
Acts of St. Juhan. This pareliment mannscript 
and a papyrus colleetion of mathematical pro- 
blems were discovered by the French Arehwologieal 
Mission during the winter of 1886-87 in the tomb 
of a monk at Alhmim, the ancient Panopohis, in 
Upper Egypt. A heliographic reproduction of the 
nianuseript greatly assisted palwographists to de- 
termine the true text, in regard tu which scholars 
are now generally agreed. The parchment codex 
is assiened to a date between the Sth and the 
12th century. The following translation by Dr, 
J, Armitage Robinson was carefully revised by 
him in accordance with the photographic facsimile 
(Ante-Nicene Christian Library, vol. ix. p. 7f.):— 


1. But of the Jews none washed his hands, neither Herod nor 
any one of his judges. And when they had refused to wash 
them, Pilate rose up. And then Herod the king commandeth 
that the Lord be taken, saying to them, What things soever I 
commanded you to do unto him, do. P 

2. And there was standing there Joseph the friend of Pilate 
and of the Lord; and, knowing that they were about to crucify 
him, he came to Pilate and asked the body of the Lord for 
Imrial. And Pilate sent to Mcrod and asked his body. And 
Herod said, Brother Pilate, even if no one had asked tor him, 
we purposed to bury him, especially as the Sabbath draweth 
on; for it is written in the Law that the sun set not upon one 
that hath been put to death. 

3. And he delivered him to the people on the day before the 
unleavened bread, their feast. And they took the Lord and 
pushed him as they ran, and said, Let us drag away the Son 
of God, having obtained power over him. And they clothed 
him with purple, and set him on the seat of judgment, saying, 
Judge rivhteouslr. O king of Israel. Aud one of them brought 
a crown of thorns and put it on the head of the Lord. And 
others stood and spat in his eyes, and others smote lis cheeks ; 
others pricked him with a reed ; and some scourged him, saying, 
With this honour let us honour the Son of God. ; 

4. And they bronght twu imalefactors, and they crucified the 
Lord between them. But he held his peace, as though naving 
no pain. And when they had raised the cross, they wrote the 
title This is the king of Israel. And having set his yamuents 
before him they parted them aniong them, and cast lots for 


them. And one of those maletactors reproached them, saving, 
' We for wheeyils*thay'wé have done have suffered thus, but this 
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mao, who hath become the Saviour of men, what wrang hath 
he done to you? And they, being angered at him, counnanded 
that his legs should not be hroken, that he might die in torment. 

5 Amd il was noon, and darkness came over all Juchea ; and 
they were troubled and distressed lest the sua had set whilst he 
was yet alive: (for] it is written for them, that the sun set not 
on him that hath been put to death. And one of them said, 
Give him to drink yall with vinegar, And they mixed and yave 
him to drink, and fulfilled all things, and accomplished their 
sins against their own head. Andanany went about with Tanips, 
supposing that it was night, and felidown. And the Lord ered 
oul, saying, My power, my power, thou hast forsaken me. Ant 
when he had said it, he way taken up. And in that hour the 
vail of the temple of Jerusalem was rent in twain, 

G. Aad then they drew out the nails from the hands of the 
Lord, and laid him apon the earth, and the whole earth quaked, 
and yreat fear arose. Then the sun shone, and it was found the 
ninth hour; amt the Jews rejoiced, and gave his body to 
Joseph that he might bury it, since, he had sven what good 
things he had done. And he took the Lord, and washed him, 
and rolled him ina linen cloth, and brought him into his own 
tomb, which was called the garden of Joseph. 

7. Then the Jews and the elilers and the priests, perceiving 
what evil they had done to themselves, hegan to lament ancl to 
say, Woe for our sins; the judzment hath drawn nigh, and the 
end of Jerusalem. And f with my companions was grieved ; 
and being wounded in mind we hid ourselves: for we were 
being sought for by them as malefactors, and as wishing to set 
fire to the temple. And upon all rhese thiogs we fasted and 
gat mourning and weeping might and day antil the Sabbath. 

s. But the surihes and Vharisees and elders being yathered 
together one with another, when they heard that all the people 
murmured and beat their breasts, saying, If by his death these 
most mighty signs have come to pass, see how righteous he is 
—the vlders were afraid, and came to Pilate, beseeching him 
and saying, Give us soldicrs that we may guard his supalchre 
for three days, lest his disciples come and steal him away, and 
the people suppose that he has risea from the dead nod da us 
evil. And Pilate gave them Petronias the centurion with 
soldiers to guard the tomb. And with them came elders and 
scrihes to the sepulchre, and having rolled a great stone to- 
gether with the centurion and the soldiers, they altogether who 
were there set it at the «loor of the sepulchre ; aud they attixed 
seven seals, and they pitched a tent there and yaarded it. And 
early in the moroing as the Sabbath was drawing on, there 
came a multitude from Jerusalem and the region round about 
that they micht see the sepulchre that was sealed. 

9, And inthe night in which the Lord's day was drawing on, 
as the soldiers kept guard two by two iu a watch, there was a 
great voice in the heaven, and they saw the heavens opened, 
and two wen descend from thence with great light and approach 
the tomb, And that stone which was put at the door rolled of 
itself and made way in part; and the tomb was opened, and 
both the youog men entered in, 

10. When therefore those soldiers saw it, they awakened the 
centurion and the elders; for they too were hard by, keeping 
foard. And, as they declared what things they had sven, 
ayain they see three men come forth from the tomb, and Lwo 
of them supporting one, and a cross following them: and of 
the two the head reached unto the heavens, but the head of 
him that was led by them overpassed the heavens. And they 
heard a voice from the heavens saying, Thou hast preached to 
ee that sleep. And a respouse was heard from the cross, 

en, 

1J. They therefore considered one with another whether to 
fo away and show these things to Pilate. Aod while they yet 
thought thereon, the heavens again are seen to open, and a 
certain man to descend aud enter into the sepulchre. When 
the ceoturion and they that were with him saw these things, 
they hastened in the night to Pilate, leaving the tomb which 
they were watching, aod declared all things which they had 
sven, being greatly distressed, and sayiag, Truly he was the 
Son of God. Pilate answered and said, 1 am_ pure from the 
hiood of the Soa of God: ut it was ye who deternined this. 
Then they all drew near and besooght him and entreated him 
to command the eenturion and the soldiers to say nothing of 
the things which they had seen: For it is better, say they, for 
us to be guilty of the greatest sin before God, ant not to fall 
into the hands of the peaple of the Jews and to be stoned. 
Pilate therefore commanded the centurion and the soldiers to 
gay nothing. 

12. And at dawn npon the Lord's day Mary Magdalen, o 
disciple of the Lord, tearing because of the Jews, since they 
were burning with wrath, had not done at the Lord's sepalchre 
the things which women are wont to do for those that die, and 
for those that are beloved by them—she took her friends with 
her, and came to the sepnichre where he was laid. And they 
feared lest the Jews should see them, and they said, Althoagzh 
op that day on which he was crueified we could not weep and 
lament, yet now let us do these things at his sepalchre, Bat 
who shall roll away for us the stone that was laid at the door 
of the sepulchre, that we may enter in and sit by hio. and do 
the things that are due? For the stone was great, and we fear 
lest some one see us. And if we cannot, yet it we but set at the 
door the things which we bring for a memorial of him, we will 
weep and lament, until we come unto our home. 

13. And they went nad found the tomb opeoed, and coming 
near they looked in there; and they see there a certain youny 
man sitting in the midst of the tomb, beautiful and ¢ othed in 
a robe exceeding bright; who said to hen herclovey arg ye 
come? Whom seck ye’ lim thag was (rueiied? (RE is risen 
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ant gone. But if ye helieve not, look in nnd see the place 
where he lay, that he is not [here]; for he is risen and yone 
thither, whence he was sent. Then the wooien feared ami! thed. 

14, Now it was the last day of the univavened bread, and 
many were going forth, returning to their homes, as the feast 
was eoded. But we, the twelve disciples of the Lord, wept and 
were grieved 5 aod each one, being grieved for that which was 
come to pass, departed to his home. But ft Simon Peter and 
Andrew ms brother took our nets and went to the sea, ant 
there was with us Levi the son of Alphwus, whom the Lord... 


iii. RELATION TO THE CANONICAL GOSPELS. — 
A careful study of the contents of this Gospel 
reveals many close resemblances to, and some 
striking divergences from, the canonical Gospels. 
Vhe author of Supernetural Loliygion endeavours 
tu prove that it is not dependent on them, and 
describes those who differ trom him on this ques- 
tion as ‘apologetic crities’ (op. cit. 107 {.). But 
Harnack’s judgment is that acquaintance with 
Mark is ‘proved or almost proved,’ on the other 
hand acquaintance with Jolin is ‘not proved’; in 
regard te Matthew and Luke he is uncertain 
whether their points of agreement. with this 
Gospel show that its author made use of their 
narratives, or of the same sources as the Evan- 
velists (Drachstucke, p. 321.). Zahn holds that 
‘the only sources from which the Gospel of Peter 
has drawn its materials are our four trospels,’ and 
shows that there is close agreement with each 
Cospel as well in forms of expression as in sub- 
ject-matter. He accounts for the divergences by 
allowing time for the development of varintions 
in the text of the canonieal Gospels (Das Dvan- 
geliumdcs Petrus, p. 47). But, whilst the evidence 
available may sutlice to establish the probability 
of dependence upon the four Gospels as a souree, 
it is not sufficient to prove that they were the only 
source. ‘Fhe subject is exhaustively treated in the 
introduetion to Swete’s edition of this Gospel (* The 
Akhmim Fragment,’ xiii ff.). The Petrine Passion- 
history ‘exceeds by about one-fourth the average 
leneth of the four canonical narratives,’ and this 
notwithstanding many significant omissions ; the 
result of a verbal comparison reveals coincidences 
whieh, in Swete’s judgment, prove that the use of 
the First and Second Gospels by the author of the 
Petrine Fragment is ‘scarcely doubtful’; that there 
is a ‘strony presumption’ in favour of his use of 
the Third Gospel; and that traces of verbal in- 
debtedness to the Fourth Gospel are fainter, though 
it is ‘at least probable that he had access’ to it. 
From the nature of the case absulute proof is not 
attainable, but the solution of this complex pro- 
blem, to whieh the investigations of many solitiats 
point, is that the Petrine Gospel is later than the 
canonical Gospels; that its author was acqnainted 
with them ; that his sources are treated with great 
freedom, many of the ehanges being due to his 1e- 
‘astiny of the Gospel history in the form of a per- 
sonal narrative; and that possibly he had access 
to other sources, Which may have included, as Thar- 
nack rightly says, some good traditions (Chrvn, 1. 
4), 

iv. ALLEGED USE BY EARLY WRITERS. —Traces 
of the Petrine trospel have been diligently sought 
in the works of authors who wrote before the date 
at whieh it is knewn to have been in cirenlation, 
The author of Supernatural Loligion argues tor 
the probability that 7afian possessed this Gospel, 
but reveals an apologetic inferest in the establish- 
ment of a eeratuean which might ‘lead te the 
opinion that Tatian’s /ermony was not composed 
ont of four Gospels, Init out of tive’ (op. cit. pr. 44). 
It is, however, an indisputable fact that there nre 
siens of harmonizing in this Fragment; to refute 
the argument that Tatian used it hy proving that 
its anthor used Tatian is impossible, but in all 
probability a Harmony, snch as the Diatessaron, 
Wats known to him.) Jus is Swetes view, though 
he dots novsthany that the Petrine writer was 
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‘limited to the use of the Diatessaron’ (op. cit. 
xxiv.). Dr. Rendel Harris, in his ‘Popular -Ac- 
count’ of the Gospel, clearly states the facts, but 
reserves his final judgment. 

There is much more to be said in favour of the 
view that Justin Martyr (c. 150) was acquainted 
with the Petrine Gospel, as a comparison of the 
following passages with the Fragment will show. 
‘The Spirit of propheey foretold ... the con- 
spiracy which was formed against Christ by Herod, 
the king of the Jews, and the Jews themselves, 
and Pilate who was your governor amoung them, 
with his soldiers’ (Apol. i. 40). ‘And 
prophet spoke, they tormented Him, and set J7im 
on the gudgment-seat, and said, Judge us’ (pod. 
i. 35). ‘Those who eruceitied Hin puted His 
garments among themselves, each casting lets for 
what he chose to have, and receiving according to 
the decision of the let’ (Dialogue with Trypho, 
97). The words and sentences in ifedics are the 
most important parallels to the Petrine Gospel in 
Justin’s writings, and the most striking of these 
is the statement that Jesus, not Pilate (ef. Jn pee 
sat on the judgment-seat. But Justin’s account 
bears a closer resemblance to Juhn’s than to the 
longer narrative in the Petrine Fragment ; if there 
be dependence, Justin's seems to be primary. This 
conclusion is contirmed by a fact to which Dr. 
Salmon calls attention, viz., that Justin — who, 
ex hypothesi, believed this Gospel to be Peter's, 
and therefore a decument of paramount autho- 
rity—‘in every case where the acconnt in this 
Gospel differs from that in the canonical, and 
where we have the means of judging whieh Justin 
prefers, follows the latter without hesitation’ 
({ntrod, to NT, Appendix, p. 587). 

Lhe Epistle of Barnabas (vii. 3-5) resembles 
this Gospel in representing Jesus as drinking 
gall mingled with vinegar, and in its description 
of the fasting and mourning that onan thie 
Crucilixion, Dr. Swete thinks that it may ‘not 
improbably have come into the hands of the party 
from which the Petrine Gospel emanated.’ Ie is 
also of opinion that the resemblances between thie 
Sibylline Oracles (bk. 8) and the Petrine Fragment 
are ‘for the most part superficial.’ 

v. CHARACTER AND TENDENCIFS. —Serapion, 
who first mentions ‘ the so-called Gospel of Peter,’ 
states that it was used by the Doeetw; after 
reading it through, he pronounced it orthodox in 
general, but condenmed it on account of its hetero- 
dox additions. Is this judgment as to the character 
and tendencies of the Petrine Gospel sustained by 
the knowledge gained of its contents from the 
discovery of the Akhmim Fragment ? 

Docetism in the 2nd cent. had various forms. 
Ignatius combated_a Decetic heresy which Light- 
foot describes as ‘Judaic,’ for it combined a denial 
of the reality of Christ’s passion with a tendency 
towards Judaizing. But the author of the Petrine 
Fragment dves not doubt that Christ had a true 
body, and he manifests an anti-Judaic spirit in 
his endeavour to fasten on the Jews the responsi- 
bility for the crucifixion of Jesus. Irenans de- 
scribes an Ophite system, which inore nearly 
resembles the teaching of this Gospel; but Swete 
points out that, aveording to that system, the 
Christ withdrew from Jesus befure the Crucifixion, 
Whereas the Petrine Gospel ‘regards the higher 
nature of the Lord as remaining with Him on the 
Cross up to the moment of His death’ (op. cit. 
NXXIX. f.). Hippolytus (Philos. viii. 8, x. 12) refers 
to a Gnostic sect, which bore the name of Docete, 
although they taught that Christ was born of the 
Virgin Mary, and liad a true body. On the cround 
that Serapion conld not have spoken so favourably 
of a work whieh denied the reality of Christ's 
body, MeGittert identitics sthey Dorete, 
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the Petrine Gospel, with this Gnostic sect, whose 
specnlations added to true doctrine (Eusebius, 
Church ffistory [MeGitlert’s tr.], p. 258, n. 8). 
There arc, however, points of contact between 
the Petrine Fragment and the comments of Valen- 
tinian writers who accepted the facts of the Gospel 
history, but made it the vehicle of Gnostic teach- 
ing. Dr. Swete inclines to the belief that the Petrine 
Writer, thongh not himself a Valentinian, ‘felt 
the influence of the Valentinian school.’ It is not 
necessary to decide between the claims of these 
different types of Gnostic Docetism to see that a 
writer of either of these schools would be likely to 
produce just such a Gospel as Serapion describes. 
Morcover, his judgment as to its character and 
tendency is fully sustained by the contents of the 
Akhmim Fragment, which has many features in 
common with the canonical Gospels, and yet has 
many additions to the Evangelic tradition, some 
being obviously unorthodox. The amplifications 
of the Gospel history, which elearly reveal a 
Docetic purpose, are: the statement that the Lord 
was silent on the Cross ‘as though having no pain’? 
(see. 4); the ery, ‘My power, my power, thou hast 
forsaken me,’ followed by the description of His 
death as an dvdd\qyis: ‘and when he had said it, 
he was taken up’ (sec. 5). The conclusion arrived 
at implies that Eusebius too severely condemns 
this Gospel; it compares favourably with the 
other Gospels assigned by him to the ‘heretical’ 
category, though it is not free from Docetie 
tendencies which characterized some forms of 
early Gnosticism, 

vi, DATE AND PLACE OF ORIGIN.—From Sera- 
pion's evidence the terminus ad guem for the date 
of this Gospel cannot be placed later than A.D. 170. 
The fixing of the terminus a quo depends upon the 
decision arrived at in the foregoing discussions. 
Crities who, like Tarnack, hold that Justin used 
the Gospel, assign its composition to the beginning 
of the 2nd century. The opposite conclusion im- 
plies A.D. 130-150 as the probable date ; in Swete’s 
opinion, it cannot be placed earlier than A.p. 150. 
There is no evidence of the circulation of this 
Gospel in the West; a probable inference from the 
places of residence of the writers who were familiar 
With it is that it was a Syrian Gospel. 


Literatune.—Bonriant, Mémoires publiés par les membres de 
la mission archéol. frangaise au Caire, ix. 1 (1892); Stulcken in 
Die Apocryphen des N17’; Harnack, Vexte u. Unters. ix. 2; 
Zahn, Das Petrusevangelium; Volter, Petrusevangelium oder 
ayupterevanyelium ?; also editions by von Gebhardt, Kunze, 
Lods, A. Sabatier, von Schubert. English editions by Rutherford 
in extra vol. of Ante-Nicene Christian Library, Robinson and 
James, Swete, Rendel Harris, and the autbor of Supernatural 
Leligion ; also Macpherson’s translation of von Schubert's work 
—-a useful edition with synoptical tables and critical apparatns, 
There are iniportant articles by Baljon in Zheol. Studien, 1394, 
1ff.; Funk in Vheol. Quartalschr. 1893, 278 ff.; Hilgenfeld in 
Zeitschr, f. wise. Theol. 1893, 220 ff; von Soden in Zeitschr. f. 
Theol. u. Kirehe, 1893, 52ff.; Stanton in Journal of Lheol, 
Studies, Oct. 1900; Murray in Expositor, 4th series, vol. vii. ; 
Macpherson in Crit. ftev. v. 296. 


A. 3, Fay ta GOSPEL FRAGMENT.— 

i. Discovery. 

ii. Contents. 
hii. Theories of origin. 
Literature. 
i. Discovery..—Faytim is a province of Egypt 
about 50 miles south of Cairo. It has become 
famous within the last 25 years owing to the 
discovery at Medinet, its capital, and elsewhere, 
of a large quantity of papyri in Latin, Greek, 
Coptic, and other languages. In 1882 the Austrian 
Archduke Rainer bought a mass of documents 
which are now in the Imperial Museum at 
Vienna. In this valuable collection a small and 
| mutilated fragment of a Gospel was found. The 
honour of deciphering and restoring the true text 


Date. 


who used } belongs) ty Mn. Bicketl, Roman Catholic Professor 
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of Christian Archivology in the University of Inns- 


bruck. Inthe Zetschrift fur katholisehe Theologiec 
(SSS, iii. 498 11), Bickell published the Fraguient, 
and his judgment in regard to its antiquity and 
value. Since then his conclusions have boatl sub- 
jected to keen criticism by many scholars. The 
principal contributions to the diseussion lave been 
made by Harnack and Zahn; the result of their 
critical investixations is given below, An instrue- 
tive account of the Paya: papyrt in general, and 
of this Fragment in particular, was published by 
Professor Stokes of Dulin in the Zcpositer (3rd 
series, i. 334, ti. 132, vii. 449), 

ii, CONTENTS. — Vhe Greek text of the Fragment, 
ns finally restored ly Bickell, is as follows: Mera 
52 7d payciv ws € LOovs, wavres Ev Tarn TH vUKTi 
gKavdaNiotysecVe Kara T) ypagpév’ maratw rov woipéva 
Kai ra mpésara diacxopmisOjoovrat. Liwsvros rot Ifér- 
pov Kal ef mares ox eyw. &pnalry’ o adexrpuwy dis 
KOKKUSEL Kal OU MpATov Tpis aTapvijcy pe. 

Certainty in regard to seme details of the re- 
construction cannot be attained. At first Bickell 
reul ws éSjyov, the Jetters being here obscure. 
Zahn (Geschichte des NI’ Canons, li. 785) prints 
what he regards as the most. probable text in a 
way which shows at a glance the mutilations at 
the end of the lines— 

. es UpynodavTwy 68 alriv 

pera 7d playew ws Ef Eous, wafduw etre 

raurn] Tn vuxtl oxavdaXrta[tijceaGe 

Kata) TO ypadsv? “ raratw rov [roméva, kal 

Ta) wpsSara SitacxopmigAjalerat,” elmdv- 

ros d€ rolu er. ‘‘xai ef wdvres, ovx Eyw,” 

Edn‘ rpiv) 6 dNexrpuwy dis xox[Kutee o7- 

Mepov, od Tpis we a}wapy[jog Se 
Acecordins to Zalin’s reconstructed text, the eon- 
tents of the Fragment are: ‘Now when they had 
sung a hymn, after eating according to custom, 
He said again: This night ye shall be oflended 
according to the Scripture, 1 will smite the shep- 
herd, and the sheep shall be seattered.” Wien 
Veter said: Even thongh all, yet not 1, Ne said: 
Before the cock shall crow twice this day, thou 
shalt deny me thrice.’ 

iii, THEORIES OF ORIGIN.—The passages in the 
eanonieal tsospels whieh eerrespoud to the contents 
of the Faytm Fragment are Me 26%°54) Mk 14°, 
the resemblances to Mark being more close. The 
words used for ‘cock’? and Serow’ (lit. Sery 
cuekoo’) are not found in the NT. In Lickell’s 
judgment these few verses are a genuine relie of 
early Evanvelic tradition, and the Fragment is part 
of such a document as Luke mentions in the pre- 
face to his Gospel. Harnack inelines to Bickell’s 
view, though he adniits that the words may be a 
free quotation from Mark rather than a part of 
the original material used hy the Synoptic writers 
(‘Das Evangelienfragment von Fajjuni’ in Zerte 
und Uutcrsuchungen, v. 4). The use of diflerent 
words for ‘cuck’ and ‘erow’ does not disprove the 
latter theory, but tends rather to contin it. The 
Fraviment has aXextprwy tur adéxtwp, and xoxnrigesv 
for qwveiy, dNextpedy is the more usual word in 
classic prose ; xoxxcgew is nore expressive than the 
colourless gavety. ‘It is most probable that the 
words used in the canonical Gospels are more 
original, and that a preacher substituted in one 
case a more elegant, and in the other case a more 
siznitieant expression’ (Zulu, op. eit. i. 787). 
Hort favoured the view that the passage is an 
extract from the Synoptic Gospels, and uttered a 
timely warning against hasty deductions from one 
scanty fragment (James, 25th June 1885). Other 
conjectural explanations of its origin are that it 


isa quotation from the Gospel acearding to the | 


Hebrews, or the Gospe) according tothe Egyptians 
(Harnack), and that it is a 
the canonical Crospels (Stukes 
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The style of writing and the methods of con- 
traction employed in this) Fragiaient furnish, in 
the Judgment of eminent pakeographists, a strong 
argument for fixing the date of its composition in 
the 3rd century. 


Livkratunn.— This has been sufficiently indicated in the budy 
of the above sevtion of the article. 


B. 1. JAMES, PROTEVANGELIUM OF.— 
i. Title. 


ii. Evidence of existence. 
I. Fourth century writers. 
2. Origen. 
3. Possible traces of anonymous use, 
iii. Suminary of contents. Variations in pseudo- 


Matthew and Nativity of Mary. 
fv, Character and tendencies. 
y. Relation to Latin recensions— 

1, Gospel of pxetudo- Vatthere, 

2. Gospet of the Nativity of Mary. 


vi. Date. 


Literature. 

i. TITLE.—This work claims to have heen written 
by James the Just, in Jerusalem, but its author 
does not deseribe it as a Gospel. Its title in the 
manuscripts is ‘The Iistory of James concerning 
the Girth of Mary.’ Early writers do uot refer 
to it as evayyéXov, Imt descrihe it as dapynots. Aéyos 
isroptxds, ioropia or yévynots Mapias. The naine of 
Protevangelitn was probably given to it by Ori- 
ental Christians; it is not known to have existed 
hefore the 16th ‘eent., when the Latin version of 
Postellus and the Greek version (mpwrevayyéXcov) of 
Michael Neander appeared. 

ii, EVIDENCE OF EXISTENCE.—1. The Protevan- 
geliim, in its present form, was known to 4th cent. 
Fathers. Epiphanius (c. 376) made use of it (Jerr. 
Ixxix. 5, xxviii. 7); Warnack (CAvon. 1. 601) finds 
reference to it in Gregory of Nyssa (Orat. in dein 
Natal. Christi, iii. 340), Bustathius, and the Lx- 
cerpta Barbara, 

2. If this work had been known in early tinies 
as ‘the Gospel of James’ the evidence of Origen 
(c, 246 A.D.) would have been Jess trustworthy. 
There is, however, little doubt that he refers to it 
as ‘the Book of James’ (7 Bi3Xos “laxwgov) in a 
passage where he distinguishes its title from that 
of ‘the trospel according to Peter,’ and yet refers 
to both writings as common sources of the tradi- 
tion that our Lord’s brethren were ‘sons of Joseph 
hy a former wife, whom le married before Mary.’ 
Oriven adds: ‘Now those who say so wish to 
preserve the honour of Mary in virginity to the 
end’ (én Welt. tom. x. 17); this ecomment is an 
aceurate description of the purpose of the Prot- 
evangelniun, 

3. Possible traces of anonymous use.— Points of 
contact between this work and other writings lave 
been found. Peter of Alewandria (d. 311) in all pro- 
bability derived from it lis account of the death 
of Zacharias (Nonth, fed. Sue. iv. 44). Clement 
of Alexandria (ce. 200 A.D.) may have learnt from 
it the story of the attestation of Mary's virginity 
after the birth of her son, but the indetinite words 
‘some say” may refer to oral tradition (Strom. 
vii. 16). Justin Martyr (ce. WO ALD.) has several 
remarkable ‘concordanees’ with the Protevan- 
velium. Both eombine (pod. 33) the angel's 
message to Mary (1K 1°) wie his words to Joseph 
(Met 1*!); Loth state (Dia/, 7s) that our Lord was 
hern in a cave; both speak (pol. 33) of Mary's 
overshadowing by ‘the power of Grad?; both attach 
importance (ied. 100) to the Davidie descent of 
Mary: both assert that ‘Mary received joy,’ 
thaugh Justin (Jaf. 100) connects the wards «cal 
xapav NaSoica Mapia with the angelic salutation, 
whilst in the Protevangelium the same words are 
ussuciated with the priest’s benediction, Zahn 
remgrd the dependence of Justin on this ¢rospel 
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be satisfactorily explained if both writers made use 
of a common tradition; and the variation in the 
context of the statement abont Mary’s joy paints, 
in the jndgment of many scholars, to the use by 
Justin of an older text of the Protevangelinm. 
(in the whole, the evidence cannot be said to prove 
that he used this Gospel in its present form. 

ili, SUMMARY OF CONTENTS.—[Two Latin Gospels 
of the Childhood—pseudo-Mutthewand the Nativity 
of Mary—either depend on the Protevangelinm, or 
on the sourees used by its author. In so far as the 
eontents of these Latin Gospels are parallel to its 
narrative, the ehief variations will be noted; they 
furnish important data for the selution of the pro- 
blem of the mutual relations of these Gospels]. 

I. Ona great festival, Joachim, an exceedingly 
rich man, brings donble offerings to the temple ; 
they are rejected becanse he is childless. In his 
erief he retires to the desert and fasts forty days, 
prayer being his food and drink. 2. Anna, the 
wife of Joachim, being reproached by Judith her 
maid -servant, prays to God under a laurel, and 
asks that to her, as to Sarah, a child may be 
given, 3, Beholding a sparrow’s nest in the laurel, 
Anna laments that she is not like the fowls of 
the heaven, which are ‘prodnetive before Thee, 
O Lord.’ 4. An angel of the Lord announces to 
Anna that her prayer is heard; she vows that 
her child shall be a gift to God. Another angel 
hids Joachim return home; he obeys, and takes 
with him flocks for an offering. Anna and Joachim 
ineet at the vate. 

In psxeudo-Mat. 3 the angel bids Anna meet her husband at 
the Golden Gate; in Nat. Mary 4 the angel bids Joachim meet 
his wife at the Golden Gate. Cf. Ac 32. 

5. On the following day Joachim brings his offer- 
ing to the temple and goes down to his house 
‘justified.’ In conrse of time a daughter is born 
to Anna and Joachim ; Anna calls the child Mary. 


In Nat. Mary 6 the name Mary is givcn at the command of 
the anvel. 


6. When the ehild is six months old, Anna sets her 
on the ground ‘to try whether she can stand, and 
she walks seven steps’; Anna vows that Mary 
shall not walk on this earth until she has been 
taken to the temple of the Lord. When Mary is 
a year old, Joachim makes a great feast; the chief 
priests bless the child, and Anna sings a song to 
the Lord. 7. When Mary is three years old, her 
parents take her to the temple in fultilment of 
their vow, After the high priest has blessed her, 
he ‘sets her down npon the third step of the altar’; 
she ‘danees with her feet, and all the honse of 
Israel love her.’ 

In pseudo- Wat. 4 the child is put down hefore the doors of 

the temple, and ‘goes up the fifteen steps so swiftly, that she 
does not look hack at all.’ In Nat. Mary 6 the virgin of the 
Lord oes up all the steps without help ‘in such a manner that 
you would think she had already attained full age.’ The Lord 
‘by the indication of this miracle’ foreshowed the greatuess of 
‘His virgin.’ 
8. Mary dwells in the temple ‘as if she were a 
dove, and is fed by the hand of an angel. When 
she is twelve years old, Zaeharias the high priest 
stunmons the widowers in order that the Lord may 
siunify whose wife Mary is to be. 

Pseutdo-Mat. 6 adds many marvels, as, e.g., the angels often 
speak to Mary and most diligently ohey her; sick people who 
touch her go home cured. Both in pseudo-Mat. and Aat. Mary 


the aye of Marv is fourteen when she refuses to be given in 
marriage, and announces her resolve to be a virgin to God. 


9, Joseph, throwing away his axe, obeys the sum- 
mons ; the widowers present their rods to the high 
Wiest in the temple. A dove comes out of Josepli’s 
rod and rests upon his head—the sign that he is 
chosen to keep the virgin of the Lord. 10. When 


Joseph refuses, saying, ‘] have children, and J | 
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of disobedience. Joseph therefore takes Mary from 
the temple to his home. 


In pseudo-Mat. 8 the tribe of Judah is chosen hy lot; then 
every man of that tribe, ‘who has no wife,’ takes his rod to tha 
temple. The high priest does not at first bring Joseph's rod 
out of the Holy of Holies ‘ because he was an old man.’ Joseph 
asks : ‘ Why do you hand over to me this infant, who is younger 
than my grandsons?’ In Nat. Mary 8 Joseph withholds his 
rod; God ts consulted a second time, and Joseph is found out ; 
also Joseph’s rod produces a flower on which the Spirit descenda 


| in the form of a dove (cf. Is 111. 2), 


11. The angel of the Lord announces to Mary at the 
well the coming upon her of the power of the Lord. 


In pseudo-Mat. 9 the angel appears to Mary in her chanther, 
while she is working at the purple for the veil of the temple. 


12. Mary visits Elisabeth, who greets her as ‘the 
mother of my Lord.’ 13. Mary returns home after 
her three months’ visit to Ehsabeth ; Joseph re- 
proaches her, and with weeping she maintains 
her innocenee. 14. The angel of the Lord appears 
to Joseph. 15. Annas the scribe accuses Joseph 
of stealthily marrying Mary ; the oflicers bring her 
with Joseph tothe tribnnal. 16. Joseph and Mary 
drink the water of the ordeal and remain unhurt. 
Pseudo-Mat, 10-12 describes with even less restraint the 
incidents recorded in chs. 13-16. In Nat. Mary 9 the words of 
the angel to Mary are much expanded; from one addition it 
would seem that when this apocryphal hook was written the 
doctrine of the Immacplate Conception was nnknown: ‘that 
which shall he born of thee shall alone be holy, because it alone, 


being conceived and born without sin, shall be called the Son of 
God. 


17. Joseph takes Mary and his sons to be enrelled 
in Gethlichem. In Mary’s face sometimes there is 
laughter and sometimes sorrow; she explains to 
Joseph, ‘1 see two peoples with my eyes; the one 
lamenting, and the other rejoicing.’ 

Pseudo-Mat. 13 adds ‘she saw the people of the Jews weeping, 

hecause they have departed trom their God; and the people of 
the Gentiles rejoicing, because they have been made ucar tu 
the Lord.” But cf. Gn 25°3 or Lk 254, 
18. Joseph leaves Mary in a eave in charge of his 
two sons, Whilst he seeks a woman to minister to 
her needs. The sky is astonished and the birds 
keep still. 19. When the woman enters the eave 
a great light shines, but it gradually deereases 
until the infant’s birth. 20. The woman tells 
Salome of the strange event; Salome demands 
proof. Her hand is made to burn with fire asa 
punishment for her unbelief, but is restored when 
she tonches the infant. 21. The Magi are led by 
the star to the cave, and present their gifts. 22. 
Herod sends murderers to kill the children from 
two years old and under, Mary puts her child 
into an ox-stall. A mountain 1s eleft to receive 
Elisabeth and Jolin. 


Pseudo-Mat. adds many details. The star is ‘ larger than any 
that had been seen since the beginning of the world.” The ox 
and the ass ‘incessantly adore Hii,’ fulfilline the word of 
Habakkuk the prophet: ‘Between two animals thou art inade 
manifest.’ (Hab 32 LXX éy gow due Cawv yiwrb,o4, by slight 
change in ITebrew text: O%0 ac3y for 34°75 D°3y). 


23. Zaeharias is murdered, liecanse he cannot tell 
the officers of Herod where his son is, 24. A priest 
hears a voiee saying, ‘Zacharias is murdered’; the 
body of Zaeharias is not found, but his bleod is 
turned into stone. Simeon is cliosen in Ins place. 
25. The anthor says that he withdrew into the 
wilderness, heeause of the eommotion that arose 
about the death of Herod. Doxology. 

iv. CHARACTER AND TENDENCIES.—From the 
summary of contents given above, it will le seen 
that chs. 1-17 of the Protevangelium are oceupied 
with the story of Mary—her birth and ehildhood, 
her life in the temple, and her betrothal to Joseph. 
In chs. 1S-20 the style of the narrative is changed, 
the direet form is assumed: ‘J, Joseph, was walk- 
inv,’ ete. The writer, laying aside all reserve, 


aim an old man,’ the priést awatns him of the, guilt] wnlargesauponsthe marvel of the birth of Jesns, 
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and upon the perpetual virginity of Mary. The 
remaining portion of this work (chs, 21-25) eon- 
sists of (a) the account of the visit of the Magi, 
whieh closely follows the narrative of the canonical 
Matthew; and (4) the story of the marvellons 
escape of John from Herod's massacre, and of the 
niuider of his father Zacharias. 

The extravazances of chs, 1S-20, the Gnostic 
tendencies of the narrative, and the abrupt intro- 
duction of Joseph as the speaker, are sullicient 
reasons for regardiag this section of the Gospel as 
derived from an independent source.  Harnack 
ealls this section aAlpocryphum Josephi. Some 
light hins been cast upon chis. 22-24, which Harnack 
calls slpocrypheu Zucharie, hy the researches of 
jerendts (Studien uber Lacharias- Apokryphen, 
1895); he holds that the Protevangelium does not 
contain these legends in their oldest form. Con- 
firmation of this theory is found in the fact that 
Origen (in Matt. tract. 25), who was aequainted 
with the Book of James, gives a very diflerent 
account of the martyrdom of Zacharias; his 
account may have come from an independent 
source, but the recognition of this possibility 
renders no less probable the suggestion of Har- 
nack (Chron. i. GOL) that the Sisdos "laxdSov to 
which Origen refers is essentially identical with 
chs. 1-17 of the Protevangelium. The evidence 
of Origen, therefore, hke the evidence of Justin, 
yields no proof of the existence of this Gospel in 
Its present form; he becomes, however, the oldest 
witness for the yévynois Mapias, the story of the 
Nativity of Mary. 

The result of the foregoing analysis is to show 
that in all probability the Protevangelium is a 
composite work. The facts do not warrant the 
inference that its author had three separate docu- 
ments before him of whieh he wae free use, 
adding his own embellishments; they point rather 
ia the direetion of the conclusion at which Lipsius 
(Dict. Christ, Biog. ii. 703) arrives by a ditlerent 
course of reasoning, The anthor’s aequaintanee 
with Jewish customs is manifest to every reader ; 
but, as Lipsius points out, such incidents as the 
refusal of Joachim and his sacrifice, the bringing 
np of Mary in the temple, and the drinking by 
Joseph of the water of the ordeal, are quite con- 
trary to Jewish ideas and usages ; moreover, there 
are traces of Crostie speculation, especially in the 
Apocryphian Josephi and the Apoeryphiun Zach- 
crue, *‘Fhis eurtous admixture of intimate know- 
ledge and gross ignorance of Jewish thought and 
eustom compels us to assmme nad distinguish he- 
tween an original Jewish Christian writing and a 
Gnostic recast of it.’ * 

Vv. RELATION TO LATIN RECENSIONS.—1, The 
Gospel of pscudo-Matthew, Vhis Gospel claims to 
he Jerome's translation into Latin of what the 
holy Kvangelist Matthew wrote in Webrew and 
‘set at the head of his Gospel.’ It vives, with 
variations snch as are noted above, the same nar- 
rative as the Protevangelinm ; but, instead of end- 
ing with the martyrdom of Zacharias, it describes 
(chs. 18-24) the Hight inte Egypt, and enlarges upon 
the marvels of the Journey—e.g. the adoration of 
the infant Jesns by dragons, lions, and pruuthers ; 
the bending of a palm-troe at His word, in order 
that His mother nucy gather its frnit; the shorten- 
ing of the way, so that in one day they accomplish 
what would otherwise have taken thirty days; the 


* The secondary character of this Gospel, in so far as it can be 
compared with the narratives of Matthew and Luke, is recog- 
nized by critics of various schools, notwithstanding the attempt 
of Conrady to show that the Evangelists borrowed from it (ie 
QGuellen der kanonixehen Kindheitaguschichte Jesunx). ‘1t woul 
have been a literary miracle if the opening chapters of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke, with their lifehike touches and tender 


humanities, had heen derived from a work teeming avith BN wr: wt 
stitious trivialilics* (Dr. T. Nicol in Crigical Keesarey ML3IV.Y 


who seeks 


prostration of the idols when Mary with her ehild 
enters the Egyptian temple. The rest of this 
Gospel, in what ‘Vischendort regards as its complete 
form (rang, apocr, 5t-112), vives the story of the 
boyhood of Jesus in a form evea more extravagant 
than the Gospel according to Thamas, an necount 
of which is given below. There is little doubt 
that, in so far as this Gospel is parallel with the 
narrative of the Protevanyelium, it is independ- 
ently derived frum the same sources, It alone 
records the special series of miracles wrought in 
Exypt and on the way thither; in the narratives 
winch it has in common with the Protevangelium 
there is a marked development of the marvellous 
nature of the incidents ; the growing exaltation of 
Mary is also very apparent. 

2. Lhe Gospel of the Nativity of Mary.—This 
short Latin Gospel, entitled the Leengelinm de 
Nativitute Mariw, covers the same ground ns the 
early part of the Gospel of pseudo- Matthew ; its 
Jnst words describe the birth of Jesus at Beth- 
lehem. It is fouad amongst the works uf Jerome, 
and has every appearance of being an orthodox 
revision of the Latin Gospel of psendo-Matlhew. 

vi. JATE.—According to the view taken above 
of the composite character of this Gospel, the 
original Jewish-Christian work dates from the 
middle of the 2nd century. The Protevangelinm 
In its present form embodies the result of a Gnostie 
recast, and cannot be earher than the latter part 
of the 8rd century, To the 4th cent. or perhaps the 
5th anust be assigned the Gospel of pseudo-Matthew, 
of which the Gospel of the Nativity of Mary is a 
later redaction. 


LITERATURE. — [n 1552 Bibliander's Latin edition was published, 
Postellus having prepared the text from a Greek MS. In 1540 
Suckow issued a separate edition, ex. cod. MS Venettano. 
see A. Meyer in Die Apokr. des NT, p. 47; also Neander Sor., 
Thilo, Tischendorf, Harnack, Zahn, Uorberg, Wright, Orr, in 
opp. cit, Translation by A. Walker in Ante-Nicene Christian 
Library, also hy Canyheare trom an Arimnenian MS in Amer. 
Journ, of Theol. i. 1897, p. 424 ff Articles by Hilgenfeld in 
Zeitschr, f. wiss. Theot, xii. p. 3398., xiv. p. 87 nate; Conrady, 
Die Quellen der kanonischen Kindheitasyenchichten, and in SA 
Ixii. p. 72s ff. 


Lb. 2. THOMAS, GOSPEL ACCORDING T0.— 
i. Evidence of early writers. 
1. Hippotytus. 
2. Origen, Eusebius, cte. 
ii, Present torm. 
iii, Summary of contents. 
iv. Character and tendencies. 
y. Date. 
Literature. 

-i, EVIDENCE OF EARLY WRITERS.—1. A Gospel 
xa7ad Owuav was, aecording to flippolytus (155-255), 
in use among the Naassenes. A passage, in whieh 
they found support for their tenching in regard to 
the ‘nature of the inward man’ (giow .. . ray 
évtds dvépwrov), is quoted from the Gospel: ‘He 
me shall tind mein children from seven 
for there will 1, whe am hidden in the 
toutteenth von, be manifest’ (“Exe 6 fyrév etipice 
€v madsios dd érav trrd* xed yap ev ty id’ aia 
Apusduevos Pavepotuat). 

2. Origen (ce. 246) mentions this Gospel (/fom. i. 
te Ler), and Muschints (ce. 324) places it with the 
Petrine Gospel amongst the ‘heretical’ writings 
(dif ili, 25). Cyril of Jerusalem (d. 386) states 
that the Manichivans wrote it (Catech. iv. 36), and 
in a later passage of the same work traces its 
origin to fone of the three hase disciples of Moses” 
(vi. 3t). Later writers refer to the high esteem 
in which it was held by the Manichwans, 

H. PRESENT FORM, —A Gospel, entitled ‘Thomas 
the Isractite philosopher's Account ot the Infaney 
of the Lord’ (Qwua “lopanNirouv gidooogou pra eis ta 
maidiaa roo Kipiov), is extant in two Greck recen- 
sions, also in a Latin and in a Syriae version. 
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(Evang. apocr. pp. 140-157), the shorter Greek 
recension (pp. 158-163), and the Latin version, 
which Harnaek describes as a compilation, with 
striking resemblances to the apocryphal Gospel 
of Matthew (pp. 164-180). The Syriac version 
(Wright, Apoc. Lit. NT, p. 6f.) is a somewhat 
abbreviated forin of the longer Greek recension. 
(For English translations of the two Greek and 
the Latin versiuns, see Walker’s Apocr. Gospels, 
p. 78if.; and for a detailed aeeonnt of the varia- 
tions in the several texts, see Lipsius’ artiele in 
Jvct. Christ. Biog. ii, 704). None of these four 
recensions contains the Naassene quotation from 
this Gospel whieh is given by Hippolytus. Does 
he refer to a ditlerent Gospel, or to an original 
Gospel of which the longest extant version con- 
tains only fragments? The attempt to answer 
tliese questions must be deferred until the outline 
of the eontents of these fonr recensions has been 
given. But one important piece of evidence is here 
in place. Nicephorus (d. 599) mentions this Gospel 
in his Stichonetry, and states that it contained 
1300 stichot. Therefore, inasmueh as the Jongest 
extant recension dovs not eontain half of that 
number of stichoi, it is possible, though not certain, 
that the copy known to Nieephorus contained the 
passaye quoted by Hippolytus. 

ili, SUMMARY OF CONTENTS.— The narratives 
contained in this Gospel of the Childhood of Jesus 
consist of (a) stories of Mis superhnman know- 
ledge, (5) stories of His superhuman power. The 
diflerent versions frequently disavree, as well in 
their statements in regard to the seenes of the 
miraeles and the names of the chief aetors, as in 
the form of the narratives and in the arrange- 
ment of the varions ineidents. The following 
snmmary is based on the longer Greek recension :— 

(¢) To his teacher, Zaechans, the ehild Jesns 
repeats the letters of the alphabet, ‘from the 
Alpha even to the Omega, elearly and with great 
exactness’; He questions His teacher about the 
first Jetter, and convicts him of ignorance of the 
nature of Alpha, and therefore of inability to 
teach others the Beta. ‘Thou hypocrite! first, 
if thou knowest, teach the A, and then we shall 
helieve thee about the B. . . . And in the hearing 
of many the child says to Zaeclhiwus: ‘Hear, O 
teacher, the order of the lirst letter’ [the old Phon- 
ician A was written ¢ or ¥], ‘and notice here 
how it has lines, and a middle stroke crossing 
those which thou seest common; (lines) brought 
together ; the highest part. supporting them, and 
again bringing them under one head; with three 
points [of intersection]; of tlhe same kind ; prin- 
cipal and subordinate ; of equallength. Thou hast 
the lines of the A.’ The amazement of Zacehans, 
as he listens to this allegorizing, is thus ex- 
pressed: ‘That child does not belong to this earth. 
... What great thing he is, either god or angel, 
or what I am to say, I know not.’ The shorter 
(zreek reeension represents Jesus as saying: ‘} 
know more than you, for } am before the ages. 
. When yon see my eross, then will ye believe 
that TF speak the truth.” When Joseph takes the 
child to another master, who tries ‘to flatter him 
into learning his letters,’ Jesus immediately reads 
a book that lies on the desk, and by the Holy 
Spinit teaches the Law to those that are standing 
round. The aeeount of the ehild’s visit to the 
temple with His parents follows closely the narra- 
tive of Luke (29°), It deseribes Him as ‘sitting 
in the midst of the teachers, both hearing the law 
and asking them questions,’ but adds: ‘And they 
were al] attending to him, and wondering that he, 
heing a ehild, was shutting the moutlis of the elders 
and teachers of the people, explaining the main 
pvints of the law, and the parables of the prophets.’ 
(4) Some of the miraeles aséribed) te the pghild 
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Jesus are works of benelicenee, but others aie 
deeds of vengeanee. When tive years old He 
makes twelve sparrows out of clay, and as soon 
as He elaps His hands they tly away. At the 
same age He raises to life a child killed by a fall; 
and also a young man who, wluilst splitting wood, 
ent the sole of his foot in two, and died from loss of 
blood. ‘And he said to the young man, Rise up 
now, split the wood, and rementber me.’ When 
six years old He breaks a pitelier, but fills His 
cloak with water and carries it to His mother ; 
He stretches a short piece of wood, and makes it 
equal to the longer jnece. At the sume age He 
cures His brother James, who was dying from the 
etleets of the lite of a viper; Ne also pertorms two 
more miracles of raising trom the dead. But His 
miracles of vengeance make such an impression 
that the parents of a boy whom Jesus has killed 
say to Joseph: ‘Since thou hast such a child, it is 
impossible tor thee to live with us in the village; 
or else teaeh Jiim to bless, and not to curse, for he 
is killing our children.’ Vhe son of Annas the 
seribe is ‘dried up’ at His word; a boy who runs 
up against JIim is struek dead; one of His teachers 
incurs His wrath, and at His eurse swoons and 
falls to the ground; Nis aeeusers are smitten 
with blindness, and dare not provoke Him to anger 
lest His rebuke should maim them. 

iv, CHARACTER AND TENDENCIES.—To the evi- 
dence of Hippolytus that this Gospel was known 
to the Naassenes, and of Cyril of Jernsalem, who 
regards it as a Maniclivan work, should probably 
be added the witness of Trenzens (c. 19U) to its use 
alongst the Mareosians, a Gnostie sect, whose 
leader boasted that he had improved upon his 
master, Valentinus. It is true that lren:eus dues 
not name the ‘spurious writing’; but he accuses 
the Mareosians of puiling to pieces ‘the dispensa- 
tions of God, in themselves so striking, by means 
of A)pha and Beta,’ and of bringing torward ‘that 
false and wicked story’ that the Lord said to His 
teacher: ‘Do thou first tell me what Alpha. is, 
and then ft will tell thee what Beta is.’ ‘This 
they expound as meaning that he alone knew the 
Unknown, which he revealed under its type, 
Alpha’ (ffar, 1. xx. 1; of. xvi. 13). The value of 
this passage consists in its testimony to a seeond- 
century Cnostie interpretation of an incident whieh 
is recorded in the extant Gospel according to 
Thomas. arnack (CAron. 1. 594) assigns to this 
apocryphal Gospel, in its original form, a saying 
of Jesus, which Trenwus eharges the Mareosians 
with misinterpreting: ‘J have often desired to 
have one of these words, and E had no one who 
could utter it’ (Her. 1. xx. 2). The saying may, 
however, be a loose quotation from the eanonieal 
Gospels (Lk 1074; cf. Lk 19**). 

The question asked above may now be answered. 
Hf one sect of Gnostics found in the eontents of 
this Gospel—not to assume that the Gospel itself 
was in their hands—su) port for their speculations, 
the Syrian Gnosties (Naassenes) may have used 
the same Gospel, thongh the passage quoted in 
Mippolytus is not found in the extant fragments. 
The saying (see § i.), whatever be its true mean- 
ine, is clearly a Gnostie interpretation ef some of 
our Lord’s sayings about childhood, with Gnostie 
aecretions (et. Mt 78 18°), Nopes (Dice Spruche 
Jesu, p. 100) expounds it as signifying that only 
when a ehild attains to ful] intelligenee can the 
image ot Christ be manifested init. The saying 
is not so entirely out of harmony with this Gospel 
of the Childhood as to compel the ascription of it 
to an unknown Gospel of Thomas. The undoubted 
difference between this saying and the fabulous 
contents of the Gospel that has been preserved 
would be explained if the Gospel quoted in Hip- 
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abbreviated in accordance with his views.  Sueh 
an anti-Ginestie wonld be a heretic in the jude: 
ment of writers like Urigen, for in the canonical 
Guspels the child desns works no miracles. — It 
is probable, as Lipsinus sngvests, that this Gospel 
originated in an attempt ‘to enlist the miraculous 
stories of the Childhood on the Catholic side... . 
The ehild Jesns [it might be argued] must cer- 
tainly have worked some miracles in order to 
rebuke the Gnostic error, whieh made the Christ 
to descend upon Him fer the first time at His 
baptism’? (Let. Christ, Biog. i. 704). 

v. Datre.—Zahn holds that this Grospel was one 
of the sources nsed by Justin Martyr (ce. 140), who 
says (Dial, SS) that Jesus ‘was in the habit of 
working as a carpenter when among nen, making 
plongls and yokes’ (dporpa xai feya); there is a 
verbal coincidence with this Gospel which deseribes 
doseph as a carpenter who ‘made ploughs and 
yokes.’ But dustin, who was a native of Palestine, 
would searcely require a written source for this 
tradition, nor is he likely to have used a heretical 
tiospel as an authority. Justin cannot, therefore, 


he quoted to prove the existenee of this tiospel in 


the first half of the seeond century ; 0 legitunate 
inferenee from the evidence already given is that 
in its original form it was written c. 169-1750. 
But flarnack does well to add that it is impossible 
to say certainly how much of the Gospel in its 
Jresent form was derived from the longer work. 
lhere may, of course, be interpolations in the 
abbreviated versions of this Gospel. 
Literature.—Colelerius published a fragment from a Paris 
MS of the 15th cent. in his notes to the Const. A post, vi. 17; 
also Minyarelli a larger portion: Nuova raccolta d'opuscolt 
scfentifier, tom. xii, Venet. 764, pp. 73-155. Sve A. Meyer in Die 
Apokr. des NT, p. 63; Conrady in SA, 1903, Heft 3; also Thilo, 
Tischendor!, Wright, Borberg, Harnack, Zahn, Orr, in opp, cite. 


BD. 3. CHILDHOOD, ARABIC GOSPEL OF THE,— 


i. Sources. 

ii. Contents. 

ili, Characteristics. 
Literature. 

i. SouncES.—This Gospel is entitled in Tisechen- 
dorf's corrected Latin version (ecang. clpocr. pp. 
IS1-209), Kveangedaon Infante Saleatoris Ara- 
dbiewm, The Arabic text isa translauion from the 
Syriac. ‘Fhe work is a compilation, The author 
refers to ‘the book of Joseph, the high priest ’ 
(ce. 1), to ‘the Gospel ot the Infancy,’ and to ‘the 
perfect Gospel” (e, 25), and conelndes: ‘ Here 
endeth the whole Gospe! of the Infancy, with the 
aid of trod Most High, aceording to what we have 
found in the original.’ For the first part of this 
Gospel (1-25) the compiler claims the anthority of 
Joseph Caiaphas, whose book Lipsins (Meet, Chrest. 
Biog. ii. TS) Wentifies with ‘the Gnostic work 
made use of in the Protevangelinm, and whieh 
bore the name of Joseph (not Caiaphas, of course, 
but the hnsband of Mary)’; the carher portions 
of his narrative are to a large extent parallel to 
the Protevangelinm and to the Gospel of pseudo- 
Matthew; it he also draws largely on ‘the perfect 
tiospel” thongh he records ‘very many niracles’ 
of the Lord Jesus whieh are net found either in it 
or in Jess tcomplete’ Gospels of the Infancy. In 
the second part (26-55) his chief source is the 
(rospel aceording to ‘Thomas. 

ii, CONTENTS. This Gospel begins by qnoting 
a word of Jesus spoken, when Ile was lying in His 
eradle, to Mary His mother: ‘fai Jesus, the Son 
of God, the Logos, whom thou hast brought forth.’ 
Miracles are narrated for which no parallel can be 
found either in the canonical Geospels or in the 
apocryphal writings, as, e.g., the Lady Mary gives 
to the kings from the East one of her ehild’s 
swaddling-bands, whieh ‘the fire was net able to 
burn or destroy’ (8); a demoniac 
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an Egyptinn priest, is healed by putting npon his 
head a newly washed garment of the Lord Christ 


| (11); the waterin which Mary washes Jesus cleanses 


from leprosy (17); by witeheraft a youth has been 
transformed into a mule ; Mary puts Jesus on 
the mule’s back and asks Him to exert His mirhty 
power, Whereupon the animal ‘beeame a young 
man, free from every defect’ (21); the Holy “amily 
fall into the hands of two robbers, ‘Fitus and 
Dumachus; Titus bribes Dumachus to let them 
wo free, and Jesus tells [is mother that in thirty 
years ‘these two robbers will be raised upon the 
cross along with me, ‘Pitus on my right hand and 
Pumachus on my left; and after that day Titus 
shall vo before me into Paradise’ (23); at the 
ave of twelve, Jesus discourses in the temple to 
astronomers onthe heavenly bodies, ‘ their course, 
direct and retrograde, the twenty-fourths and 
sixtieths of twenty- fourths, and other things 
beyond the reach ot reason’ (51); also to a pliilo- 
sopher ‘skilled in treating of natural seience’ He 
explains ‘physics and metaphysics, hy perplysies 
aud hypophysies ... and other things beyond the 
reach of any created intellect (52); ‘froin this 
day’ (ie. from Mis twelfth year) ‘he began to 


hide his miracles and mysteries and seerets, and 
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to vive attention to the law, until he completed 
his thirtieth yerr’ (54). 

ii. CUARACTERISTICS. — The extraets given from 
this Gospel prove that its author not only drew 
largely fron his sources, canonieal and apoeryphal, 
but also allowed his imagination free plu, with 
the result that his work is a strange conglomerate 
of authentic Evangelie tradition and the most 
fantastic legends. In one respeet alone does it 
compare favourably with the apoeryphal Gospels 
it most closely resembles ; from its fiubulous stories 
there is an absence of iniracles of vengeanee sneli 
as are fonnd in the Gospel according to Thomas 
and the Gospel of pseudo- Matthew. There are 
many traces of the inilnence of Gnosticism in this 
Gospel, but it also contains a clear recognition of 
the humanity of Jesns: the mother of a dying bey 
who is healed by ‘the smell of the clothes of the 
Lord Jesus Christ? says to Mary: ‘ Now T kuow 
that the power of tsod dwelleth in thee, so that 
thy Son Rots those that partake of the same 
nature with himself’ (30). ‘The central section of 
this work has been aptly described as ‘ thoroughly 
Oriental in its character, rennnding one of the 
tales of the strabian Nights, or of the episudes in 
the Golden Ass of aAApuleins’ (Walker, Apocr. 
Gospels, x.). 

No delinite defe for the composition of this 
Gospel ean be fixed. Lipsins is content to say 
that it was compiled ‘eomparatively late, but 
probably earlier than the Mahometan times,’ 


Literature.—In 1697 Uenrieus Sike published an Arabic text 
With Latin tranmstation: Br. fut. vel Liber apocruphus cde 
inrantia Saleatoréia, See Fabricius, Jones, Schinid, Thilo, 
Tischendorf, in opp. citt. 

B. 4 JOSEPH THE CARIENTER, ALRALIC 
HISTORY OF.— 

i. Sources. 
ii, Contents, 
ili, Chnotacteristics. Date, 
Literature. 


i. Sources.—This Gospel is entitled in Tisehen- 
dorf's Latin version (/feanq, sTpoer. pp. 122-139), 
Historia Josephi Fabri Lignaric; Wis edition takes 
note of variations in the Sahidie and Memplnitic 
dialects of the Coptie, from which language the 
Arabie teat was a recension. The anthor relates 
brietly the life of doseph, and at greater length lis 
death and burial; le also represents Jesus as 
uttering lengthy and rhapsodical Inmentations. 


Joy, tue son uf) For thy greater part of his narrative there is no 
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parallel in other writings, but in the sections whieh 
describe the choice of Joseph to be the guardian 
of Mary, his betrothal to her, Herod’s search for 
the children, and the flight into Egypt, the author 
is in close agreement with the I’rotevangelium. 
If he used it as a source, he omitted the portents 
which it describes as aceompanying these events ; 
it is more probable, however, that his source was 
the earlier Jewish-Christian tradition, for the rest 
of his work does not suggest that Gnostic em- 
bellishments would have been distasteful to him. 
There are more distinct traces uf his dependence 
upon the Gospel aecording to Thomas in the 
acconnt given of Joseph’s perplexity and the 
words of the angel (17); Lipsins (Diet. Christ. 
Biog. ii. 706) adds that in the Coptic recension 
‘the use made of the Gospel of Thomas is still 
more evident.’ 

ii, CONTENTS.—In the introduction to this his- 
tory the anthor states that it was related by our 
Lord to [lis disciples on the Monnt of Olives. 
The speaker throughout is Jesus, who says of His 
mother: ‘I chose her of my own will, with the 
concurrence of my Father, and the counsel of the 
Moly Spirit. And I was made flesh of her, by a 
mystery which transeends the grasp of created 
reason’ (5), @ mystery which ‘no creature can 
enetrate or understand, except myself, and my 
ne and the Holy Spirit, constituting one 
essence with myself’ (14).* Joseph hefore his death 
asks Jesus for pardon (17); Jesus sees Death 
and Gehenna approaching: ‘accordingly I drove 
back Death and all the host of servants which 
accompanied him’ (21); when Joseph died, ‘he 
had fullilled a hundred and cleven years; never 
did a tooth in his month hurt him, nor was his 
eyesight rendered Iess sharp’ (29); of Joseph's 
body Jesus says: ‘Nota single limb of it shall be 
broken, nor shall any hair of thy head be ehanved. 
Nothing of thy body shall perish, O my father 
Joseph, but it will remain entire and uneorrupted 
even until the banquet of the thousand years’ (26). 

lil. CHARACTERNTICS.—The motive of this Ins- 
tory is revealed in words spoken by the Apostles 
to Jesus: ‘ Thon hast ordered us to vo into all the 
world and preach the holy gospel ; and thou hast 
said: Relate to them the death of my father 
Joseph, and celebrate to him with annual sulem- 
nity a festival and sacred day. And whosoever 
shall take anything away from this narrative, or 
add anything to it, commits sin’ (30). There is 
another reterenee to the day of Joseph's eom- 
menmoration (26); the work is doubtless, as Lipsius 
suggests, ‘a festal lection for St. Joseph’s day.’ 

The words of Jesns to Mary, ‘Thon, O my 
virgin mother, must look for the same end of life 
as other mortals,’ point to a date of composition 
earlier than the 5th cent., when the Assumption 
of Mary was tanght. Tischendorf decides for the 
4th century. 


Litkrature.—In 1722 Wallin published an Arabic text with 
Latin translation. See Tischendorf, Hofmann, in opp. citi. 


B. 5. Warr, THE DEPARTURE OF.— 
i. Versions. 
ii, Summary of contents. 
li. Characteristics. Date, 
Literature. 

i. VERSIONS. — Tischendorf published in his 
Apoculypses Apocryphe. the Greek text of a work 
sometimes described as the Evangelinm Joannis ; 
its full title is, Zhe Account of St. Juhn the Theo- 


loqian of the Falling Asleep of the Holy Mother of 


God. Two Latin versions are printed by Tischen- 

dorf, and the writing is generally known as the 

Transitus Marie or The Departure of Mary. 

Wright has edited three recensions of ‘a Syriac 
* The words in italics ar@omitted’in the Coptic version. 
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text. Arabic, Sahidie, and Ethiopie versions ara 
also extant. Lipsins finds the nearest approxima. 
tion to the original text in the Greek and in the 
Syriac versions known as 3 and ©, Syriae B was 
edited by Wright (Journal of Sacred Literature, 
1805), and Syriac C is published in his Contribu- 
tions to the Apocr. Lit. of the NT, pp. 24-41. 
Walker’s translation of the Greek text is used in 
the followine section (‘ Ante- Nicene Christian 
Library,’ dpoeryphal Gospels, ete. p. 504 tY.). 

li, SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. —‘The all-holy 
glorions mother of God and ever-virgin Mary’ 
goes to ‘the holy tomb of our Lord’ to burn 
incense and to pray. She is invisille to the 
guards. Gabriel informs her that her request is 
granted: ‘thou having left the world, shalt go to 
the heavenly places to thy Son, into the true and 
everlasting lite.’ 

Mary and her three virgins return to holy 
Bethlehem ; in answer to her prayers the Apostles 
are summoned to her deathbed. Jolin is ‘ snatehed 
np by a elond from Ephesus’ and assures Mary 
that her ‘holy and precious body will by no means 
see corruption.” By a whirlwind the Holy Spirit 
brings ‘l’eter from Rome, Paul from Tiberias, 
Thomas from Hither India, James from Jernu- 
salem.’ The Apostles who have fallen asleep are 
raised from their tombs, but the Holy Spirit says: 
‘Do not think that it is now the resurrection ; but 
on this aecount you have risen ont of your tombs, 
that you may go to give greeting to the honour 
and wonder-working of the mother of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, because the day of her 
departure is at hand, of her going up into the 
heavens.’ 

Mary, sitting up in bed, asks the Apostles to 
tell her how they had been summoned. John 
says, ‘I was going in to the holy altar in Ephesus 
to perform Divine service’; Mark says, ‘I was 
finishing the canon of the third [day] in the city 
of Alexandria’; Matthew says, ‘[ was in a boat 
and overtaken hy a storm, the sea raging with its 
waves ; on a snddena cloud of light overshadowing 
a stormy billow, changed it to a calm, and having 
snatched me up, set me down beside you.’ Similar 
experiences are narrated by the other Apostles. 

Marvels aceompany Mary’s departure: the sun 
and the moon suddenly aypear about the house ; 
all who are ‘ under disease and sickness’ are cured, 
if they touch ‘ the ontside of the wall of the house’ 
where Mary was lying. The Jews, ‘ boiling with 
rage,’ say to the Proenrator, ‘The nation of the 
Jews has been rnined by this woman; chase her 
from Bethlehem and the province of Jerusalem.’ 
The Proenrator refuses, but yields to importunity 
and ‘sends a tribune of soldiers against the 
Apostles to Bethlehem.’ The Apostles leave the 
house ‘earrying the hed of the Lady, the mother 
of God’; they are ‘lifted up by a cloud’ and 
transported to ‘the house of the Lady’ in Jern- 
salem. The priests and the people ‘being the 
more moved with hatred’ take the wood and fire, 
‘wishing to buim the honse where the Lord’s 
mother was living with the Apostles’; but many 
Jews are burnt up by ‘a power of lire suddenly 
eoming forth from within by means of an angel.’ 

The Ifoly Spirit reminds the Apostles that ‘on 
the Lord’s day’ Gabriel made the Annunciation to 
the Virgin; ‘on the Lord's day’ the Saviour was 
born; ‘on the Lord’s day’ the children of Jeru- 
salem weleomed Him with palm-branches and 
Hosannas; ‘on the Lord's day’ He rose from the 
dead; and ‘on the Lord’s day’ He will come to 
judgment. ‘On the Lord's day’ Christ comes with 
a host of augels and says to His mother, ‘Thy 
precious body will be transferred to Paradise.’ 
Mary kis-ex and adores the right hand of the 


1 Lerd.s,she beseeches Him as ‘God, the King of the 
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Ages, the only-begotten of the Father,’ to bestow 
Hlis aid ‘upon every man ealling upon, or praying 
to, or naming the name of, thine handmaid,’ The 
Lord replies, ‘Every sonl that ealls upon thy 
name shud} not be ashamed, but shall tind mercy, 
and comfort, and support, and contidence, both 
in the world that now is, and in that which is 
to come, in the presence of my Father in the 
heavens.’ 

Whilst the Apostles sing a hymn, and the powers 
of the heavens respond with Allelnia, the blame- 
less soul of Mary departs. When Jephonias puts 
his hands npon the couch on which her holy body 
lies, ‘an angel of the Lord by invisible power, 
with a sword of tire, cut off Ms two hands from 
his shoulders, and made them lane abont the 
coueh, lifted up in the air” At the word of Peter 
the hands are ‘ fixed on again.’ 

Ditlerent accounts are given of the transference 
of Mary’s ‘spotless and precious body’ to Vara. 
dise. One deseribes the translation as taking 
place after the body had lain tor three days in 
(iethsemane in a new tomb; unother represents 
‘twelve clouds of light’ as snatching up the 
Apostles with the couch and ‘the body of our 
Lady” into Paradise; and another narrates the 
iiraeulons resuscitation of the Virgin’s body. 
‘Anna, the mother of the Lady,’ is one of the 
heavenly choir that sing the Alleluia and adore 
‘the holy relies of the mother of the Lord.’ 

iii. CHARACTERISTICS AND DATE, — Although, 
as Lipsius points out (Dict. Christ, Biog. il. 707), 
“a comparison of the various texts proves that the 
original narrative was now abbreviated and now 
enlarged in manifold ways with all manner of 
foreign additions and strange ornaments,’ yet, in 
all the various forms in whieh this work is ex- 
tant, the Departure of Mary (xolunows ths Mapias, 
Transitus Maria) eontains many evidences of a 
desire to furnish Apostolie sanetion for Mary- 
worship of an advanced type. Traves of the J’rot- 
itp Jacobi an) ot Gnostie apocryphal 
writings are fonnd in some texts, but the uarra- 


tive common to all versions is undoubtedly ‘a 
Catholicizing reeast of an heretical work.’ Such 


phrases as ‘the holy altar,’ ‘the canon of the 
third day,’ ie. a part of the Chureh service con- 
sistine of nine odes, ‘cast incense and pray,’ are 
internal evidence of a Catholie development. of 
ecclesiastical ritual. Lipsius says: ‘ The Catholic 
recast plainly belongs to a time when the worship 
of the Virgin is already tlonrishing, ze. at the 
earliest, the close of the 4th, and most: probably 
the beginning of the 5th century.” Proof of the 
wide circnlation of this work is afforded by the 
number of extant versions of it ; in Catholie cireles 
it has had vreat influenee. Orr and Wright quote 
with well- merited npproval the judgment of 
Ewald: ‘This book has become from the first 
the firm foundation for all the unhappy adoration 
of Mary, and for a hundred superstitions things, 
which have intrnded with less and less resistance 
into the Churches, and have contributed so much 
to the degeneration and to the erippling of all 
better Christinnity.’ 

Literature. —Cureton’s Ancient Syriac Doctanenta, p. 110; 
Enger published the Arabic text in 1854 (Joanms apoxtuli de 
Transit Beate Maria Virgini«x er); Zocga pives some par- 
ticulars of the Sahidic version in the Catal. Codd, Copt. Buor)i- 


Onorton. See Tischendorf, Wright. in epp. ett; also Orr's 
Introduction and Notes (NF Apocr, Writings), 


C, 
ie 


1, TWELVE APOSTLES, GOSPEL OF THE,— 


Evidence of existence :— 

1. Not identical with the Gospel acconling to the 

Tiebrews., 

2. Identical with the heretical Gospel of the Ehionites. 
Contents of fragments preserved by Epiphantus. 
Character and tendencies, Date » wee 

Literature. | 


if. 
iii. 


i. EVIDENCE OF EXISTENCE,—1. A Gospel en 


titled 7d émeyeypaundvoy rov Sudexa evayyd\cov 
(Jerome: ‘juxta XID apostolos’ and ‘ Evang. XII 
apostulornm’) is plaeed by Origen (c. 230) amongst 
the heretieal Gospels (fom. 2 tre Lueaie). But 
Origen esteemed highly ‘the Gospel aceerding to 
the Hebrews,’ which Jerome (417) confuses with 
‘the trospel according to the Apostles’ (ad », Pelagq. 
iii, 2). Of modern scholars who aceept Cerome’s 
identilieation of the two Gospels, the noost dis- 


tinguished are Resch (Agraphe, p. 327) and 
Lipsius (Diet. Christ. Biog. ii, 7108.) Zahn 


(Geschichte des NT Nanons, ii, 662, 724) and Uar- 
nack (Chrenologie, i. 629) disenss the question in 
detail, and agree in the eonclusion that Jerome 
nisunderstood Origen, from whom all his infor- 
mation about this Gespel was derived (so? art. 
HEBREWS [GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THE] above, p. 
33810). Lipsins considerably modifies his aceept- 
nnce. of Jerome's statement by is confsesion : 
‘One thing is eertain, that at various times ind in 
diflerent circles it took very dillerent shapes’; he 
frankly reeognizes the existence of ‘ contradietory 
phenomena, and snggests that the Gospel known 
tothese Fathers was ‘a recast of an older original’ 
(op. ett. ii. 11). 

2, By those who regard this Gospel as an ‘nde- 
vendent work it is often ealled ‘The trospel ef the 

bionites,’ In their view the Ebionites whe com- 
posed and used it were not Jewish Christians who 
observed the Mosaic law, though to them the name 
was first given (Orig. ad», Cols. ii. 1); they were 
the heretical sect of Ebionites, more correcily 
deseribed as Elkesnites, and characterized by ‘an 
abhorrenee of sacrifice and by an objection to the 
nse of tesh meat’ (ef. Salmon, dufrod. fo NT, yp. 
159f.). Owing to the ambiguity in the meaning 
of ‘ Ebionites,’ conflicting interpretations are given 
to the statement of Jerome (398) that the trospel, 
of which he speaks indifferently as ‘aceording to 
the Hebrews’ or ‘according to the Apostles,’ was 
used ‘hy the Nazarenes and by the Ebionites’ 
(Comm, in Matt. 12). Tf he menns orthodox 
Jewish Christians, he is ‘guilty of a eonfusion, 
and adds the Ebionites to the Nazarenes, though 
the two were identical’ (Menzies, above, p. 330") ; 
if, however, he means Elkesaites, his original mis- 
take in identifying two different Gospels may 
aceount for his mentioning together the two 
parties by whom the two Gospels were respec- 
tively used. 

Epiphanius (377) was aequainted with a Gospel 
which the Ebionites called ‘the Gospel aceording 
to Mntthew, not entire and perfectly complete, 
Init talsitied and mutilnted (oty diy b¢ mAypectdTy, 
GNAG vevolevudvy Kal Axpwrrpracpery), which they 
eall the Hebrew Gospel’ (dfar. xxx. 13). ‘The Jast 
sentence has no weight, for Epiphanius also says 
that Tatian’s Jiefessaron was called the Hebrew 
Gospel (up, eit. xlvi, 2); the value of his statement 
consists mn its correct description of the Gospel of 
the ‘Twelve Apostles, of which he alone has pre- 
served fragments, neither lenethy nor numerons, 
but sufliciently extensive to prove that the antho 
of this Gospel used Matthew's narratives or his 
source, mutilating it, and falsifying it by additions 
which have an Elkesuite tine. 

ii. CONTENTS. —The extant fragments of this 
(sospel are found in one of the writings of Epi- 
phanius (/far. xxx. 13-16, 22). Zahn gives she 
Greek text (Geschichte des NT’ Nanos, ii. 725) of 
all the passages that in his judganent are quota- 
tions. (Cf. Preusehen, Antideqainena, Of; also 
Westcott, lufrod. to Study of Gospels, 465 tl).— 


1. ‘The beginning nf their Gospel is this: It came Lo passin 
the clays of Herod, king of Judwa (in the high pricsthoot of 
Coinphus) that a man galed—Jobn came baptizing with a 
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of the race of Aaron the priest, a son of Zacharias and Elisabeth ; 
aad all went ant to him’ (cf. Mt 32, Lk 113), 

2. ‘There arose a man called Jesus, and he was about thirty 
years old, who chose ns. And when he came to Capernaum he 
entered the honse of Simon who was surnamed Peter, and 
opened his mouth and said: As I passed alony the Lake of 
Tiberias { chose Joha and James, sons of Zeberive, and Simon 
and Agdrew aad Thaddens and Simon Zelotes and Judas 
Iscariot ; and thee Matthew I called as thou wast sitting at the 
receipt of custom, and thou followedst me. Therefore, I wish 
you to he twelve Apostles, for a testimony unto Israel’ (cf. Mt 
$12/. 18. Q9t. Lk 323), 


3. ‘Aad John arose baptizing ; and Pharisees weat out to him 
and were baptized, and all Jerusalem. Aad John had raiment of 
camels’ hair, and a girdle of skia about his loins; and his faod 
(the Gospel says) was wild honey, the taste of which was tee 
taste of manna, like a honey cake steeped ia oil’ (cf. Mt 37), 

4. “When the people were baptized, Jesus also came and was 
baptized by John. And as he came up from the water, the 
heavens were opened, and he saw the Holy Spirit in the form of 
a dove, which came down and came upon him. Aad a voice 
came from heaven, saying: Thou art my beloved Soa, in thee [ 
am well pleased. And ayain: To-day have 1 begotten thee. 
And immediately a great light shone round ahont the place ; 
and John, when he saw it (the Gospel narrates), says to him: 
Who art thou, Lord? Aad again a voice came from heaven to 
him {Joha): This is ay beloved Son,ia whom f arn well pleased. 
And thea (tbe Gospel says) John fell down before him and | 
said: 1] beseech thee, Lord, do thon baptize me. But he 
forbade him, saying, Suffer it, for thus it is becoming that all 
be fulfilled ' (cf. Mt 3154), 

5. ‘I came to put an ead to sacrifices, and unless ye cease 
from sacrifictag, [God's] anger will not cease from you.’ 

6. =Mt 1247-9; the last verse reads: ‘They who do the will of 
my Father are my brethren and mother aad sisters.’ 


7. ‘Have f earnestly desired to eat this flesh, the Passover, 


with you ?’ (ef. Lk 2215), 

Westcott adds— 

&. ‘They say, according ta their ahsnrd argument: It is 
sulficient for the disciple to be as his Master ' (cf. Mt 1025), 


iii, CHARACTER AND TENDENCIES.—The fore- 
going extracts furnish the material upon which 
any judgment as to the charaeteristics of this 
Gospel must be based. Its verbal agreements with 
the canonieal Gospels are evident ; references to 
parallel passages in the Synoptiecs might have been 
multiplied. Zahn inclines to the view that its 
author made use of all fonr Gospels (Geschichte 
des NT’ Kanons, ii. 732 f.), though he grants that. 
dependence on the Fourth is doubtful. The use of 
the Johannine designation ‘Lake of Tiberias’ is 
noted, and the unique position of John at the 
head of the list of the Apostles. The most strik- 
ing parallels with Luke ocenr in extraets 1 and 7. 
It is certain that the writer had aceess either to 
the Synoptic Gospels or to their sources; but it is 
also evident that he has altered the meaning of 
some passages anid nade additions to others. His 
heretical tendencies appear in 5, whieh gives ex- 
pression to the Elkesaite abhorrence of sacrifices ; 
in 7, whieh disparages the Passover by adding the 
word ‘flesh? and by turnine our Lord’s statement 
into a question to which a negative answer is im- 
pled. The vegetarian practices of the seet aeconnt 
for the omission in 3 of ‘locusts’ from the Baptist’s 
fuod ; the comment of Epiphanins on this passage 
is instructive, and his play on words shows that 
he was using a Greek and not a Hebrew text of 
Matthew: ‘that they may convert the word of 
truth into a lie, and put Aoncy-cukes (éyxpidas) for 
locusts’ (axpidas). It is plain from 1 that this 
Gospel had no narrative ot the birth of Jesus and 
no genealogy ; but these omissions may not have 
any significance, for the story of the virgin-birth 
Was accepted by some Gnostie Elionites, and the 
resemblanee to Mk VP is ebvions, The aceount 
of the baptism of Jesus should he compared with | 
the corresponding narrative in the Gospel accord- | 
ing to the Ilehrews (Nos. 3 and 4. See HEBREWS 
[GOSPEL ACCORDING TO], above, p. 341°); the dif- 
ferent traditions embodied in the two Gospels 


supply a strong argument for their distinctness. 
This section also shows that the author did not 
always make skilful use of his somees; the state- 
ment that Jesus forbade. John is irreleyant, and. | 
inconsistent with the context.y Only éiglit \ postles / 


| Syriac MS edited by hin. 


are mentioned in 2, but the emphatic referenee to 
‘the Twelve’ in the immediate eontext imparts 
probability to the suggestion that the omission of 
four naines is due rather to a scribe’s error than to 
the anthor’s carelessness. 

The examination of the contents of the extant 
fragments of this Gospel yields slight evidence for 
its dependence upon the Gospel aceordine to the 
Hebrews, and brings to light dillerences in the 
parallel narratives whieh puint to the use of dif- 
ferent sources. The facts have a satisfactory ex- 
planation, if the Gospel is a distinct work compiled 
to some extent from good material by an anthor 
who did not scruple to modify the Evangelie tradi- 
tion, and to introduce spurious details in order to 
adapt his work to the principles and practices of a 
heretieal Ebionite seet. The inconsistencies pre- 
sented by the extant passages of this Gospel are 
so marked as to lead Westeott to contemplate the 
possibility that the information of Epiphanins 
may have heen ‘derived from ditlerent sourees’; 
lut he does not exelude the alternative and, on 
the whole, more probable view that the incon- 
gruous elements ‘had been ineorporated in the 
(rospel in the time of Epiphanius’ (Jntred. to 
Study of Gospels, p. 466).* 

Zahn assigns an early dvte to this Gospel (170), 
but his arguinent is not econvineing. He supposes 
Clement. of Alexandria (¢. 190) to refer to it when 
he snys that ‘the Lord announced in some Gospel 
or other: My mystery is for me and for the sons 
of my house’ (Strom. v. 10, 64). The ultimate 
source of this saying is the LXNX rendering of Is 
24'8; but in what apocryphal Gospel Clement 
found his version of the passage it is hazardous to 
athim. ‘This Gospel was known to Origen, and it 
refleets a Gnostic form of Ebionite teaching; the 
latter part of the 2nd or the early part of the 3rd 
cent. is the probable date of its composition. 


LITFRATURE.—A. Meyer ia Die Apokryphen des NT, p. 24 
See Hilgenfeld, Harnack, Zahn, Westcott, in opp. cit. 


C. 2. PHILIP, GOSPEL ACCORDING TO.— 
1. Evidence of existence. 
Hi. Contents of extant Fragment. 
iii. Characteristics. Date. 

i, EVIDENCE OF EXISTENCE.—The Coptie-Gnos- 
tie work known as Pistis Sophia testifies to the 
existence, in the seeond half of the 3rd cent., of 
a Gospel aseribed to Philip. This Apostle is 
represented as having written in a book the 
mysteries which the risen Lord revealed to His 
disciples: ‘Ht quun Jesus pfinisset adicere hee 
verba, cxsiliens Philippus stctit, deposutt libriaa, 
que in sue mann, iste yap est, qui servbit res omies, 
quas Jesus dicit et quas fecit omnes’ (see Harnack, 
Christliche Urlitteratur, i. 14, where the whole 
passage is quoted). Epipkanius (3877) knew that 
the Gnostic heretics, against whom he wrote, used 
a Gospel whieh bore Philip's name (els Evoua bidirrov 
To0 ay.ov paPnrod evayyéNov weTAacpEvoy). He quutes 
from it the passage given below. Leoutius of 
Byzantium (d. 543) states that the Manichiwans 
hid composed a Gospel of Philip; but that he is 
referring to the work known to Epiphanius cannot 
he attirmed (de Sectis, iii. 1). 

ii, CONTENTS OF EXTANT FRAGMENT. — The 
passage quoted by Epiphanius (Jar. xxvi. 13) 
irom this Gospel is thus translated by Lipsius 
(Dict. Christ. Diog. ii. 716): ©The Lord revealed 
to me what the soul ought to say when she mounts 
to heaven, and what answer she should give to 


* The quotations given by Epiphanius from this Gospel have 
been compared by J. Rendel Harris with the contents of a 
in his judgment the Syriac work is 
ali extract from: an adaptation of an earlier lost Gospel, and oot 
a version of the Gnostic Gospel of the Twelve Apostles (7'e 
etrospel of the TwelvercApustles, etc., edited from the Syriac 
MS. ‘Cumb.°1900).) 
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the hizher powers: “1 have known myself and 
gathered myself together, and begotten no children 
for the Aeitn of this world, but have torn np his 
roots, aud gathered the scattered members ; and 
1 know thee and who thou art! for [ also am 
descended tram the upper world.’ 

Hi. CHARACTERISTICS, —The Fragment has a few 
points of contact with the Fourth Gospel, but the 
resernblanees are too slight to prove dependence 
(ef. dn 115? 8%), The ascetic and Gnostie tenden- 
eles of the work are both manifested in the single 
sentence, ‘1 have begotten no children for the 
Arelioon of this world.’ Lipsins notes that this 
brief extract alsu dwells on a faveurite theme of 
Ginostie writings, viz. ‘The prayers of the depart- 
ing sonl as she passes through the various heavens’ 
(op. crt. TB). 

Zahn (Geschichte des NT Kenons, ii. 767) thinks 
it probable that Clement of Alexandria (¢. 190} 
had the authority ot this Gospel for his assertion 
that it was Philip to whem our Lord said, ‘ Leave 
the dead to bury their own dead, ete, (LK Y%). 
Whenee Clement. derived this tradition cannot 
now be determined, but the conjecture eannot be 
aceepted as evidence for an early date. Harnack 
decides for the end of the 2nd or the first half 
ot the 3rd cent., and bases his argument on the 
nature of the Gnosticism which the extant Fray- 
nents of this Gospel retlect. 


C, 3 MATTHIAS, GOSPEL ACCORDING TO.— 


i. Evidence af existence. 

ii. Conjectaral iomtifii ations, 
iii, Supposed contents. 
iv. Urigin anid date. 


i. EVIDENCE OF EXISTENCE. — Origen (e. 246) | 
| neighbour would have so reverenced his manner of life as not 
/ to sin’ (Strom, vii, 13). 


mentions a Gospel cara Mardiev (d//om, Lin Lue.), 
and FLusebius (ce. 824) places it, together with the 
Gospels according to Veter and to Thomas, in his 
list of ‘heretical’ writings (//£ iii. 25). The name 
ot this Gospel is also found in huter lists of apoe- 
ryphal works, Dnt no writer who uses this title 
fives nny quotation from the Gospel. 

li. CONJECTURAL IDENTIFICATIONS, — Hinpoly- 
fus (155-235) states that the Basilidians appealed 
to ‘secret discourses’ which had = been com- 
mnunicated to them by Matthias, who had been 
privileged to receive private instruetions from 
our Lord: ‘@agiv eipnxcvar Mar@iav abtrois Néyous 
atoxppous, obs Hxovee Tapa Tov gwrnpos kar (diay 
didayteis’ (Phifos, vii. 29). If from other sources 


the contents of this Gospel were known, it might | 


he possible to identify it with these drepedoc 
Ayer, It the reference is not of necessity to a 
‘writing (Lipsins, Jct, Christ, Boog. ii. 716): and 


it would be satisfactorily explained if the Gospel | 
of Hasilides, mentioned by Origen (¢raet, 260 ie | 


Matt, 33, 34), claimed for the teaching of his school 
the nuthority of Matthias. The naine of one who 


was not chosen to be an Apostle during the life of | 


Jesus would naturally suggest itself to a Gnostic 
writer who knew that the only way to trace his 
Coctrine to our Lord was to invent the tietion of 
secret teaching given to an Apostle in the interval 
between the resurrection and the ascension, 
CTentwnt of stlexvudria (175-20) quotes three 
passages trom the '‘lraditions of Matthias’ (tHepa- 
dévers Mardiov), The three quotations given he- 
low are respectively introduced by the following 
formule: ‘Matthias exhorting ino the ‘ Tradt- 
tions says’; * Phey say that Matthias also tanzht 
thus’; ‘They say in the ‘* Traditions” that 
Matthias, the Apostle, constantly said.” Clement 
refers to the work knuewn as the ‘Traditions of 
Matthias’ with respec. In the first passage he 
mentions it between Plato's Theartetus and the 
trospel toe the Hebrews; in th 
he quotes its teaching immedigtely atfer a retyr- 
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ence to onr Lord's saying about the impossibility 
of serving’ ‘two masters, these being, in his view, 
‘pleasure and God.’ Lipsius and Zahn identify 
this work with the Gospel necording to Matthias 
mentioned hy Origen. Lipsius allows that the 
identification is a conjeeture; Zalin enters into r 
detailed argument in support of the suggestion 
((reschichte des NT Nanons, ii. T5U Et). Bue Tar- 
nack’s refutation of tlds theery is powerful and 
convineing. In the earlier part of his work 
(Chrestliche Urlitteratur, i. 1S) he speaks with 
qualitied approval of Zahn’s arguments in favour 
of identification, and ussigns to them a imensure 
of probability ; but his more mature judgment is 
that they are inconelnsive (Clover. ti. 507). In the 
work known to Clement the speaker is not onr 
Lord, but Matthias. Neither this fact nor the 
title * Traditions’ is favonrable to the hypothesis 
that it was in reality a Gospel, Some of Zahn’s 
reasoning is based upon conjectural emendations 
of the text; bnt, nnless these subjective altera- 
tions are accepted, the authorities he quotes refer 
not to Matthias but to Matthew. 

ili, SUPPOSED CONTENTS.-The passages quoted 
hy Clement of Alexandria from the ‘‘Traditions of 
Matthias’ are given here because they have an 
interest of their own apart from their relation 
to the Grospel according to Matthins, of which 
it is probable that we know nothing but the 
name, 

‘Wonder at the things present, for that is the first step to- 
wards a knowletlye of the things bey ond’ (Strum, ii. 9). 

‘The flesh must be fought and evil entreated, and its un- 
bridied Inst must in no wise be yielded to; but the soul must 
grow throogh faith and knowledve’ (Strout. iif. 4). 


‘If the neivhhour of an elect person sin, the elect ane sinned. 
For if he had conducted himself as the word enjoins, his 


IW. ORIGIN AND DATE.—Jn aceordance with the 
views already expressed, nothing can be said of 
the ‘Gospel according to Matthias,’ except that it 
was known to Origen in the early part of the 
3rd century. The ‘Traditions of Matthias’ was 
quoted with respect bya Christian Father towards 
the close of the 2nd cent., and it appears to have 
been highly esteemed by Gnostics on account of 
its ascetic teaching, thongch in the extant frag- 
nents there is nothing extravagant.  Harnack 
finds in the phrase ‘as the word enjoins’ (ws o 
ASyos tmaryopever) the stamp of Greek philosophy ; 
but this is by no means certain. 


C. 4. BASILIDES, GOSPEL ACCORDING TO.— 


i. Evidence of existence. 


if. Character and contents. Date. 


i. EVIDENCE OF EXISTENCE. Origen (¢. 246) is 
the oldest and probably the sole authority for the 
statement that Husilides (¢. 133), the founder of 
a (rnustic school in Egypt, ‘had even the audacity 
(éro\unec) tu write a Gospel Kara Baowdidny’ (Lf, 
in Lue. t) Later writers who express a similar 
judgment, but ean seareely be quoted as independ- 
ent witnesses, are cfadhrouse (Leptin Lue. 1) aad 
Jerome, Who ineludes a * Gospel of Busilides” in 
his list ot Apoeryphal Gospels (2’raf. oe Matt), 

li, CHARACTER AND CONTENTS. ~ More is known 
of Basihdes’ Leecgefica, a commentary on ‘the 
Gospel,’ than of the Gospel which te is said to 
have written. Agrippa Castor, to whein Eusebius 
(HE iv. 7) veters as a timost renowned writer” who 
fexposel the error’ of Dasilides, says that he 
‘wrote twenty-four books upon the Gospel” (eis ré 
Mayye\ov So3kka). A nore specific title ( ESyyyrixa 
eis TO eayyeNov) IS given to this work by Clement 
ot Alexandria (t75-200), whe quotes from the 
twenty-third book (stre. iv. 12) a passage which 
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martyrdom.  Lipsius thinks that Basilides is 
endeavouring to base his Gnostic teaching on an 
exposition of Lk 21; but Zahn suggests Jn 91-3, 
to whieh the resemblances are closer (Geschichte 
des NL Kanons, i. 167; ef. McGillert, Eusebius, p 
My etic 

Another fragment from ‘the thirteenth book of 
the treatises (tractatnwm) of Basihdes’ is preserved 
in the Acta disputationis Archelai et Manetis, ©. 53 
(see Galland, Bidl, Patr. iit. 60S). This passage 
contains an exposition of the parable of Dives 
and Lazarus (Lk 16). Zahn traces tu the Exegetica 
the Basilidian teaching about marriage in Clement 
(Sfrom. ui. 1), where the reference is clearly to 
Mt 19''?*) Jt is reasonable to assume that the 
‘Treatises’ and ‘Expositions’ of Dasilides are 
difierent titles for the same work. In regard to 
the number of the canonical Gospels npon whieh 
the Leogetica were based nothing can be positively 
asserted; but it is known that the sehouls of 
Valentinus and Basilides used the Gospels on 
which the extracts from this work are based. 
The Evegeticu almost certainly ineludes John as 
well as Luke, probably Matthew also. 

In regard to the relation of ‘the Gospel’ to the 
Exegetia ditferent opinions are held. McGitlert 
(op. cit.) suggests that ‘Origen mistook the Ev2- 
qetice for a Gospel’; but it is necessary neither to 
aseribe this eonfusion to hint, nor to suppose that 
he inferred the existence of an apocryphal Gospel 
from the variations from the text of the canonical 
Gospels in the passages upon whieh he conments. 
There is evidence that the followers of Basilides 
made use of the ‘ Traditions of Matthias’ (Hippol. 
Philos, vii. 20), and that he elaimed to have re- 
ceived instruetion from ‘Glancias, the interpreter 
of Peter." Herein may be found the explanation 
of his departures trom the Evanvelic tradition. 
There is nothing inherently improbable in the 
hypothesis, whieh seems best to aceount for all the 
tacts, that in the interests of Gnostie doctrine 
Basilides wrote a Gospel and afterwards a com- 
mentary on it. His Gospel may be described, 
with Zahn, as ‘a kind ot Harmony’; but the 
sources from which his narrative was derived 
appear to haye been used with considerable free- 
dom. 

The date of this Gospel and of the Evcgetica is 
probably 130-140, the period when Basilides ap- 
peared as the founder of a seet. 
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PD. Of the following Apoeryphal Gospels little 
is known but their name, Use has been made of 
Hofmann’s list, derived from Fabrieius (in PRE? i. 
66])— 


1. ANDREW, GOSPEL OF.—Possibly identical] 
with the Gnostic ‘Acts of Andrew’ (repiodo 
‘Avdpéou). Augustine refers to apoeryphal writings 
of Andrew (¢. ddvcrsar. Leg. et Prophet. 20). Sce 
Lipsius, Die apokr. Apostelgeschichte, i, 5431. 


2. APELLES, GOSPEL OF.—PYrohably a mnuti- 
lated version of a canonieal Gospel by a diseiple of 
Mareion. Aceording to Epiphanius (fer. xtiv. 2) 
this work is the source ot the familiar unwritten 
saying of our Lord: ‘Beeome approved money- 
changers’ (yiverGe Sixtwo Tpametirac); see AGRAPHA, 
above, p, 349%. Cf. Harnack, De Apellis gnosi 
monarchia, 1874, p. 75. 


3. BARNABAS, GOSPEL OF.—Mentioned in the 
Gelasian Deeree, but nothing is known of its 
contents unless fragments of it have been pre- 
served in the Mohammedan Gospel of Barnabas. 
See White's Bunpton Lectures, 1784, and Axon's 
article in JORRAL 
441. 
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4 BARTNOLOMEW, GOSPEL OF —Mentioned in 
the Gelasian Deeree, and by Jerome (Pras. in 
Matt.), in surroundings whieh suggest that it was 
a Gnostie work. ‘There is no sufticient reason for 
identifying this Gospel with the Hebrew Gospel 
according to Matthew, which Bartholomew is said 
to have taken to India (Eusebius, WE v. 10). 


5. CERINTUUS, GOSPEL OF.— Mentioned by 
Epiphanius (der. li. 7). Hofmann thinks that 
this work was a mutilated version of the Gospel 
aecording to Matthew, similar to that which the 
Carpocratians used. 


6. EVE, GOSPEL OF.—Mentioned by Epiphanius 
as in use among the Dorborites, an Ophite seet of 
Gnosties (Har, xxvi. 2tt). Harnack is doubtful 
if it can properly be called a Gospel. » Lipsius de- 
scribes it as a ‘Gnostie doctrinal treatise, though 
presented, tt may be, in an historiea)] form’ (Dict. 
Christ. Biog. ii, 717). Preusehen prints the ex- 
tracts quoted by Epiphanius as a fragment of an 
Oplite Gospel (Anéileyumena, p. 80). Jesus is 
represented as saying in a voiee of thunder: ‘I 
am thou, and thou art 1], and wherever thou art 
there am J, and in all things I am sown. And 
from Wheneesoever thou gatherest me, in gathering 
me thou vatherest thyself’ (cf. Ropes, Dic Spruehe 
Jesu, p. 56). 


7. JUDAS ISCARIOT, GOSPEL OF.—Aceording 
to the testimony of Irenwus (ado. Har. i. 32), 
Epiphanius (#fer. xxxvili. 1), and Theodoret 
(déerct. Fab, i. 15), this work was in use among 
the Cainites, a Gnostie sect. Lipsius says that 
it represents Judas’s betrayal as ‘a meritorious 
aetion, and the traitor himself as the perfeet 
Gmnostie who destroyed the dominion of the Demi- 
urge by bringing about the erucilixion of our Lord.’ 


8. THADD.EUS, GOSPEL OF. —Mentioned in some 
MSS of the Gelasian Deeree, but nothing is cer- 
tainly known of its contents. The name of the 
author may be intended for the Apostle, or for 
one of the Seventy who, aecording to tradition, 
was sent to king Abgar (see art. THADDAUs in vol. 
iv. p. 741f.). 


9. VALENTINUS, GOSPEL OF.— Mentioned by 
Tertullian (de Preeseript. Hwret. e. 49), and usually 
identified with the ‘Gospel of Truth’ (Lvangelinm 
Veritetis) on the authority of Irenmus (adr. Heer. 
ili. 11), who says (1) that the ‘Gospel of Truth’ 
was used by the Valentinians, and (2) that it de- 
parted entirely from the eanoniea) trospels. Zahn 
holds that the two Gospels were probably separate 
works (Geschichte des NF Kanons, i. 748). 

J. G. TASKER. 

DIDACHE.— 

Discovery in modern times. 

A, Tne Primat Dinacie, 
i. The Didache of our MS. 
(a) Title. 
(2) Contents and structure. 


ii. Materials for comparative criticism. 
(a) Textual witnesses : (1) primary, (2) second- 


ary. 
(b) Historical testimonia. 
(e) Conclusions. 
iii. Genesis of the Didache. 
{a) Genesis of the Zwo Ways. ; 
(b) The witness of Laruatvas; date of this wit- 


ness. 
(c) Origin of the fuller Didache. 
(2) Its exact contents. 
iv. Church conditions implied in the Didache. 
v. bate. 
B. TRANSFORMATIONS UNDERGONE BY THE DIDACHE. 
C. SiONIFICANCE OF THE DIDACNE FOR EARLY CURISTIANITY. 
Literature. 


_Diseovery in modern times.—The jublieation in 
1883 fof) the) early! Christian manual popularly 
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known as the Jdiuderhe marks an epoeh in the 
study of primitive Christianity. One might eom- 
mre it to the rediscovery of the gennine Ignatian 

Spistles in the Lith century. But the comparison 
would do sennt justice to its real significance, 
whieh lies in the way in which the Jedacke bears on 
a wide range of early writings, and on phenomena 
in them which it causes to stand out In new and 
elearer light. Itis needful, then, to do more than 
consider the actual contents of our MS, written 
in 1056 by ¢ Leo, notary and sinner,’ and discovered 
about 1875 in the library of the Jerusalem monas- 
tery in Phannar, the trreek quarter of Constan- 
tinople, by Vhilotheus Bryennios, a seholirly 
Cireek ceclesiastic. One must also try to estinuite 
the varions literary and historical relations of the 
original work which the MS brings to our know- 
ledve, and of which it remains the prime repre- 
sentative. In this MS, doubtless Palestinian in 
origin, it ocenpies 203 lines, of 53 letters on an 
average; so that it is about the size of St. Paul’s 
letter to the Galatians, But in all probability 
the original work, with wlich we are mainly eon- 
cerned, was slightly shorter. Aceordingly, our in- 
quiries will fall under three main heads, viz., 
(A) The primal Didache: its contents, genesis, 
date; (B) the transformations whieh it underwent 
in various cireles; (C) its signiticance in the history 
of Christianity. 

A. TuE PrimaL Dipaci£.—i. Tuk DIpAcné 
OF OUR MS.—(a) Title. —Of the two titles in the 
MS, ‘ Teaching of the XIT Apostles’? and * Teaching 
of the Lord through the XI Apostles to the 


Crentiles,’ it seems natural to regard the latter as | 


the more original. One can hardly imagine the 
fuller and more individual title being added he- 
tween the commoner one and the text proper. 
It is unlikely, however, that either of thent be- 
lonzed to the earliest form of the ‘ Teaehing,’ 
corresponding roughly to chaps. 1.-vi. of onr Ms. 
This ee of precepts tonching the Two Ways 
nity perhaps, in its oral stage, have had some 
ileseriptive tithe, sueh as ‘the Way of the Teach- 
ing’* (see ratrns 77s dd0v ris didayhs in vi. 1), or 
‘the Way’; 
as ‘the Teaching’ (see a\\qv didaxynv in xi. 2, et. 
vi. 1; cf. Barn. xvi. 9 ai évroN\ai rijs btdaxqs, also 
xvill. 1), or ‘Teaching of the Lord’ (perhaps pre- 
served in our second title, Ardayy Kupiov, x.7.X., 
cf. évro\ai Kuplov, iv. 120.), the God of Israel (see 
mapextos Oeod, Vi. 1). This would accord beth with 
the contents of the original Zeeo Ways and with 
the phrasing in Ac 13) éxwAnrrouevos €mi ra dkcdax7 
rod Kupiov, where reference has just been made to 
Tas dda's tol Keupiov ras ettecas (Ihos 14!°). Here 
‘Teaching’ has the objeetive sense of ‘ Doctrine.’ 
As Dr. C. Taylor t says, (the primitive Chureh 
had, instead of a New Testament, n body of teaeli- 
ine, whieh wns nt tirst, (rom the nature of the 
case, Wholly unwritten. To this St. Paul allides 
when he ys down that a bishop must be blameless, 


or it may have been known simply | 


‘holding to the faithful word whieh is according | 


to The Teaching” (Tit 1). Justin Martyr again 


expressly refers to it, speaking of Christ as at. | 


tested “by the words of Zhe Teaching, and the | 


prophecies to Him ward ” (Lad. 35). This teaching 
would sometines be spoken of as the Lord's, ana 
after awhile as the Apostles’ (2.In°, Ae 24), just 
as the Jews spoke of a Torah absolutely, and of 
a Porah of Moses, and of the Lord.’ Certainly the 
way in which St. Vaul refers to the ‘type of teach- 
ine’ (in relation to ‘sin, unto death,’ and ‘obedli- 
ence, unte righteousness’) unto which the Roman 


* Ch 21°22 x gdec see Av Mas (rag dixaecvrns, 221); amd Ac 92 
19%. 3 *the Way,’ 18% 'the Way of the Lord,’ 224 this Way,’ 
2414 ‘the Way which they call heresy,’ 2472 da7 ca tips rit cdeu. 
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Christians were ‘eonmmitted’ (Ro 6"), and whieh 
forbade the enausing of division (dixecragia, 16", ef. 
Did. iv. 3 ob wowjoes cxioue), is very suevestive of 
a recounized form of * Teaching’ to converts, on 
lines similar to those of our Pico Weys. still full 
proof is lacking that it was so styled. 

Nor can we be sure of the title under which the 
Tenching was first written down. * Teaching of 
the Apostles’ (ef. Ac 2") is likely enough, espeei- 
ally it this was, as it appears, the earliest form in 
Which i¢ was known in Egypt. But, even were this 
nore certain than it is, it would not necessarily be 
the original Palestininn form, which might be 
simply ‘The Teaching’ (like Lidasealia, the title 
of a later Palestinian work suggested by our 
Didache). Still, the varied character of the witness 
to ‘'Peaching of the Apostles’ rather supports this 
ns the prinntive title of the written Jieo Ways. 
Thus the Lat. version, the purest form of the 7iwo 
Ways apart from our MS, has as its rubrie de 
dortrina stpostolorum ; soniso Eusebius (7 E iti. 25 
Tav dmocré\wy al Aeyoudvat didayai, which Rutinus 
renders Doctrina gue dicitur Apustoloriun), \tha- 
nasius (Festal Epistles, 384, ddaxy xaavyévy trav ar.), 
and Nicephorus (dda arogri Aw), 

It looks, then, as it there were two distinet lines 
of transmission in the history of the Zico Wuys, of 
whieh the Latin and our MS are the types—a result 
borne out. by textual criticism, ‘Fhe question of 
their Bell relations will be dealt with later on. 
Only, we may here observe that the phrase ‘X11 
Apostles’ is no less primitive than ‘the Apostles’ 
pure and simple. Thus in that part of the slscez- 


_ ston of Isetah which represents a time prior to 


A.D. 100, it is ‘the Twelve Apostles of the Be- 
loved’? who plant the Clinreh (iv. 3); and it is ‘the 
preaching (rpopyreia) of his Twelve Apostles” that 
Is forsaken by the mass of ‘disciples’ ‘on the eve 
of Wis approaeh’ (ii. 21). Menve the idea of ‘the 
Lord’s teaching through the Twelve Apostles to 
the Gentiles’ 1s quite in keeping with an carly 
date for the recension so described, especially if 
it belong to Palestine. And as it does not elaim 
for its contents that they are the very words of the 
Apostles (cf. ‘my child” in iii, l-iv. 1), there is 
nothing pseudonymons about the work. It repre- 
sents current teaching and usage at a time when 
it was natural to assume that these did but ex- 
press the mind of ‘the Lord’—which to the com- 
puller of our Didache donbtless means, as in several 
other places (viii. 2, ix. 5, e’s Evoue Kupiov, xi. 2, 4, 
S$, xv. 4, xvi. 1, 7f.). the vloritied Christ. 

(4) Contents and strueture,—As it stands in our 
Ms, the Didache has real organie unity. A natu- 
ral development of thought is traceable through- 
out (save perhaps in one section near the beginning), 
as wil) appear trom the following summary. 

There are Two Ways in this world, one of Life 
nod one of Death--so radiendly ditlerent: are they. 
The Way of Life consists of love, (1) to God our 
Maker, (2) to one’s neighbour as to oneself: this 
involyes refraining from doing to another what 
one would net lave done to oneselt, 

‘Now of these words the ‘Tenching is as {cl- 
lows’? :— 

The Evanyelical precepts which follow in our MS exemplify 
the thought of postive love to man, dewing from dove to God, 
Bat the latter idea, the first clement in the Great Cominand- 
ment, is not formally developed. It is regarded as fulfilled in 
relation to man as fiods image, whether in the taller was 
represented by oure MS, or up to the level at the oegative forin 
of the Golden Rule, which practically replaces the positive in 
the exposition or ‘teaching ' of the Was of Life in its oriinal 
form (sve below). 

Then comes a section dealing with practieal 
love to one’s fellow in the spirit of the Sermon 
on the Mount, in which forgiveness of wrong and 
the relief of physical need by one’s own goods 


t The Teaching of the Twelve Apo-tlay fwo, bucttucgsp M2 4g) are euphasized. la abelatter case a warning to 


J 


$n 
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the recipient is appended, as to his final aceount- 
ability to God, it he take save when in want ; 
likewise he who has whereof to give is bidden to 
make sure that he finds a fit recipient. 

The exposition of the neyative form of the Golden 
Rule opens (ch. ii.) with the words, ‘Now the 
second precept of the Teaching (is).’ It consists 
of an expansion of the second table of the Deca- 
logue, beginning, after Jewish usave, with ‘Thon 
shalt not kill’: but it also inserts the Third Com- 
mandment against perjury, in close connexion with 
false witness. The expansion in question is in 
terms of vices to which paganism was specially 
addicted. 

The incidence of pagan failings explains the reversal of the 
order as to homicide and adultery found in the Latin version. 
This change confirms the view that its text represents Alex- 
andria rather than Palestine; bt 511f LXX, cf. Jun xv. 300 ff. 

No mention is made of the Sabbath or of honour 
to parents. The former seems to be omitted inten- 
tionally; the latter may be taken for vranted, 
or may be onntted because pagan parents must he 
disobeyed. Abstinence from idolatry is naturally 
asstuned: thus in i 4, vi. 3, things are for- 
jidden as Teading to or implying idolatry. This 
section ends with what is its keynote—prohibition 
of all evil purpose or feeling against another. 
Indeed it goes further: ‘Thon shalt not hate any 
man; but some thou shalt rebuke, and for some 
thou shalt pray, and some thou shalt love above 
thine own life.’ 

The next section (eh. iii.), which has a unity of its 
own as regards its first five or six precepts at any 
rate (indicated by the recurrence of ‘my chil’), 
passes to the subtler sort of sins, which lead on to 
the vrosser kind already dealt with. It makes the 
moral ideal more searchiny and exhaustive. In 
Jewish phrase, ‘it fences the Law’: ‘My child, flee 
from every evil, and from everything like unto it.’ 
Its Jewish colour is very evident ; and the cardinal 
sins to which others lead are homicide, adultery, 
idolatry, theft, blasphemy. In contrast to the 
haughty and self-assertive temper, to which the 
Jast of these is traced, there follows a series of 


exhortations to lmmility of spirit and conduct | 


which have a more specifically Christian ring; and 
the section ends with an exhortation meekly to 
accept the dispensations of Providence as good 
(which may once have followed the last of the more 
Jewish precepts, in an oral body of catechesis for 
proselytes to Judaism), 

An easy transition to the last elass of duties (ch. 
iv.), those of life in the religious community and 
tamily in particular, is presented by the inculea- 
tion of reverential docility towards ‘hint who 
speaks the word of God? ; ‘for where the lordship 
is spoken, there is the Lord’ (a truly Jewish 
maxim). And here follow preeepts on consorting 
with ‘the saints’; on the avoidance of disunion, 
partiality in judgment, a donbtful mind; on sel- 
fisliness and beneficence —the latter marked by a 
cheerful spirit, in view of Divine recompense and 
of the brethren’s fellowship in the greater woods 
of imnortality ; on parental discipline and the 
mutual relations of master and bond-servant (2-11). 
The whole ends with the summary precepts : * 
‘Thon shalt hate all hypocrisy and whatsoever is 
not pleasing to the Lord. Thon shalt not abandon 
the Lord’s precepts, but shalt keep what thou 
didst receive, neither adding nor taking away. 
In meeting thou shalt openly confess thy trans- 
eressions (¢f. Ja 5'°), and shalt not come to thy 
mayer with a bad conscience. This is the Way of 

ife.’ 

The Way of Death (ch. v.) is simply the opposite 

“Probably part of the original framework of Jewish oral 


cutechesis ; of. the re-emergence of ‘ny son'in the Latin ver- 
sion, Which imay here preser¥@muh originaLtouchf ’ 
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of all this, and takes the form of a List of Vices 
(§ } follows the order of chs. ii.-1il.), a common 
topic both in classieal and Jewish literature. 


In Judaism, indeed, there seems to have existed something like 
a standing list, to judye from the many points of contact be- 
tween this list and those in the NT (e.g. Mk 74Af, Ro 120, 1 Co 
5100., 2 Ca 1229, Gal 519-21, Co] 39, 1 Ti 19f, 2 Ti 324#-), on the one 
hand, and the traditional Confession of Sins in the Synayogue 
(Vidut), taken along with Wis 1422, the Slavonic Enoch 10:6, 
and Test. X11 Patriarchs (Reuben 3, Levi 17), on the other: cf. 
Clem. Hom. i. 18, xi. 27, Recogn. iv. 36. Note the Jewish alpha- 
betic number 22 in § 1: see Rendel Harris, Veaching, 82 ff. 


Instruction in the ‘Two Ways’ ends (eh. vi.) in 
our MS with warning against deviation from ‘this 
way of (the) Teaching’ as deviation from God’s 
truth. To whieh are added two postseripts: ‘Tf, 
then, thon art able to bear the whole yoke of the 
Lord, thou shalt be perfect: but if thou art not 
able, what thou canst, that do. But touching 
food (Spdots), hear what thou art able; yet of 
that (food) which hath been offered to idols beware 
exceedingly; for it is a service of dead gods.’ * 
The sieniticance of these will be Cealt with in the 
sequel, 

Sneh was the Teaching + which should ring in 
the ears of the Gentile convert as he took upon 
himself the vows of Christian baptism. Of this, 
in a simple+ form, the manual now goes on to 
speak (ch. vit.). And as it refers to fasting as an 
accompaniment of baptism, it passes naturally to 
the stated Christian Fasts and Prayers (ch. viii.), 
—in each case as contrasted with those of ‘the 
hypocrites’ (7c. unbelieving Jews). Next comes 
a description of the special Eucharistic prayers 
preceding and following the actual eating of 
the Church’s sacred meal (lit. ‘beiny filled’). A 
striking feature of hoth vroups of prayers is their 
reference to the fullilment of the feast, and of its 
imagery, in the consummated state of the Church 
in the kingdom of God. It is added, however, 
that the litnrvical forms here given:(chs, 1x. x.) 
are not to bind ‘ prophets’ in Eucharistic prayer. 

At this point the manual pauses once more, to 
call attention to all that has gone before (raira 
Tava Te mooepnudva) ax the norm of true teaching 
on the matters in question, and the test of such as 
are to he reeeived as teachers. ‘Hf the teacher 
himselt turn and teach another teaching to the 
undoing (of this), hear him not; but it to the 
increase of righteousness and knowledge of the 
Lord, reeeive him as the Lord’ (xi. 2). And so we 
are led naturally to a deseription of the ministry of 
the Word, which is of the * prophetic’ or heaven- 
sent type. ‘Apostles,’ or divinely prompted mis- 
sionaries,§ are described quite brietly, as being 
rather exceptional visitants. They are first named 
in conjunction with the prophets,|| as persons pro- 
vided for by ‘the rule of the gospel? (xara ro dyna 
rot evaryyediov) ; and then fellow one or two rough 
and ready rules for their treatment, as they pass 
throneh existing churches on the way to their 
mission-fields (ef. 3. Jn °8), ‘Prophets’ oveupy mor s 
space, prohably as being a subject of more prac- 
tieal interest for those addressed. The need cf 
tests, as between genuine aud spurions claiman‘s 
to the hich authority and functions conceded +o 
him who had the spint of prophecy (a prime mai k 
of the Messianic ave, Ac 2'6), was becomnh g 
acutely felt. But the simplicity of the tests hee 
snpplicd—those of character merely, where te 

“Wis 1310 ‘But wretched they, and in dead (things) th ir 
hopes: for that they called ** gods" the works of men’s hand: * 

t Compare the ‘toundation of repentance from dead works 
and of taith towards God‘ in He G!, with its own further 6:30 ¢% 
‘ ached. 
ee Nanas originally than what now stands in Did. vii. 2-4; see 
below, in. (2) ad fin. ; ; 

§ By this time called ‘evangelists’ in most regions outside 
Palestine; ef. Eph 411, 2Ti 49, Ac 218 (written for nen 
Palestinian readers), Euseb. 222 ili. 30; yet see Rev 22. 


4 Aboworthy saywstle' is called a ‘ pseudo-prophet,’ (xi. 4) 
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—————————— 
recognized phenomena of *spenking in Spirit? were 
present—shows that the age ot ‘enthusiasm’ is 
still far from over (ef. Jude 12) 2 Powe) As 
these two types of itinerant ministry are ta be 
received according to certain rules, so the ordinary 


Christian stranger necds handling with prudence, » 
including eases in whieh he wishes to settle amon | 


his new friends (ch. xii.) This in turn suggests 
the case in whieh even a prophet desires to settle 
in one community. His support is provided tor hy 
the principle that ‘the labourer is worthy of lus 
meant’; nnd this applies also te ‘teachers,’ a less 
spontaneous and more Jocal type of the inspired 
ministry.” But it is the prophets, above all, who 
answer to the Iaghest ministry under the OT; 
‘they are your chief priests’ (esp. as olferme the 
sacrifice of prayer at the Eucharist, x. 7, xiv. b-3); 
and accordingly, to them, in the first instance, fall 
the first-frnits of varions kinds (those speciticd are 
mainly country produee), Failing a prophet, lirst- 
fruits co to the poor (ch, xiii). 

Atter this excursus on mutters of Discipline in 
relation to brethren coming to thecommunity frem 
outside,—suugested, it seems, by the mention of 
prophets in connexion with the Eucharistic Meal, — 
the compiler turns again to the chief features of 
internal charch order, and so te the Eucharist, the 
stated Dreaking of Bread on the Lord's day,+ te 
lay down the conditions of its ‘pure’ ol servance 
(cl. xiv.) This depends on privr confession of 
trespausses (ef. iv. 14) between those nniting in the 
sacred ‘saecritice’ of praise in prayer. None may 
partake while out of harmony with his fellow ;t so 
shall theiv sacritice of prayer$ be that pointed te 
by Mal Pe The thought of the Chureh’s gather- 


ing on the Lord's day leads to mention of the local | 


ministry, ‘bishops? and ‘deacons,’ as those who, 
in a sense, share the sacred ministry (Aecrovpyia) 
primarily belonging to the ministers of the Word, 
wophets and teachers. Henee they are not to 
i laoked down upon beeanse their own special 
funetions are of a hurabler order, but are to rank 
as assuciates of their more gitted colleagues in 
the honour of the ministry (xv. 1, 2). 
apolugy for the administrative ministry, elected 
by the loeal community itself (and now assuming 


greuter importance than in the past), the compiler | 


returns to the thought of fraternal discipline, 


wready alluded to in connexion with the Eueharist. | 
Ne uses terms whieh imply that it was a matter | 


af the Churel itself, and not only of its bishops 


With this | 


; Miasters,’ continues; ‘As in doty bound (a.a7ze.w-), We also, 


aml deacons, and enjoins Chat it be dealt with | 


‘as ye have it in the Gospel’ (ef. Mt 8%), This 
same Gospel standard is to regulate their suppli- 
“itions (e¢yds) and alms and all their actions (xv. 
3, 4). 

Finally, let them ‘watch’ in the interests of their 
‘life, to he ready when the Lord comes. The last 
days may be very near, marked by abumlance of 
setdo- prophets and corrupters (already on the 
Cerin, xt. 2) and by degeneration of the sheep. 
Then, as lawlessness increases, hatred shall go 
the leneth of persecution and treachery among 
the brethren, until there shall appear the world- 
deceiver as God's Son, with signs and wonders, and 
run a course of temporary trinmpl. ‘Thus man- 
kind shall be tested, and even many believers shall 
fail: ‘but those who shall endure in their faith 


* Ja 31 ‘Reeome not many of you teachers, my brethren’; 
cf, Ac 131, 1 Co 123, Eph 49,1 Ti det, 2 2, Mar. i, 5, iv. 9. 

t Ruprex, xvpev, perhaps as replacing the gadcere xvosy of 
the OT: cf. ch. viil., Where new fast-lass are prescribed, 

¢ * Transgression between tau and his fellow the Day of 
Atonement «oes not expiate, until his fellow be revoueiled’ 
(Mishna, Vou, viii. 0; cf. Mt S26, Ja aly), 

Ro the citation of this passage in cde lemfordra, iv., has 
‘ne inquinetur et inipediatur erativ vestra’; cf. Lert. .tpol. su, 
ade. Mare. iv. 1. 

i Ch Mt S236 G5, Mk 113, for the conditions of true si 
tious (with an implied vow, iy4s), ahBEt ub fre 
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shall be saved by the curse * itself? And then 
shall nppear the sigus of the truth: frat, the sign 
vf ontspreading (the Crucined with outspreac 
arms) in heaven; t+ next, the sign of a trampet’s 
voice; and third, resurrection of the dead —not of 
all, however, but, as it was seid, ‘the Lord shail 
come and all the saints with Hin.’ ‘Then shal! 
the world see the Lord coming ujen the clouds ot 
heaven,’ 


ii, MATERIALS FOR COMPARATIVE CRITICISM. — 
In view of this suunuary most will agree with 
Harnack (Herzog’s PLES i 713) when he says: 


|‘ Even if we knew nothing or the doenment from 


sepirate tradition, were awire of no hiter reeen- 
sions of it, and were not in a position to supply 
its sources, we should—apart fron some passages 
in the first chapter, which, in any case, raise the 
suxpicionof being later additions —bave toacyuiesce 
in the assumption of the integrity of the writing.’ 
Perhaps this is to overlook one or two secondary 
features in chs. vii. -xvi., particularly eh. vil; 
but, broadly speaking, it is true. When, however, 
we turn to the traces of the work in the ancient 
Chureh, and to certain related doeuments that 
have renehed us, perplexities and complications 
arise on every hand, ‘Vhese we inst now examine, 
yet withont ignoring the unity in style and lan- 
gunee, as well as in teeling, which warks our 
Didache as a whole. 

(¢) Lewteel witnesses: (1) Primary— 

(a) N=Apostolical Constitutions, vii. 1-32. This 
embodies the whole of the Didache, almost as found 
in ony MS—the Zo Ways largely verbatim (1-21), 
the vest with more reserve ; but thronghout oceur 
larve additions meant to suit the taste of certain 
cireles of Syrian Christians in the latter half of the 
$th century. Its special value lies at once in the 
relative completeness of its use of our Didache, 
and im the tact that it belongs, broadly speaking, 
to the same region, 

It opens with the reference niade by ‘the lawyiver Moses’ to 


choice hetween the Ways of Lite and Death (Dt sul), and having 
vited the words of ‘the Lord Jesus,’ ‘No inan can serve two 


following the Teacher (dde¢xaaw), Christ, . . . say vhat “Two 
Ways there are," ‘etc. This ruther points to knowledye of Adays 
Kyo.cu in the title, just as the opening of the .[post. Const, asa 
whole, caci ras 63 isa tirticacw, witty LO Tas Geet, An to 
the Mwelve Apostles, this ts found inthe title of the Diudascalia 
(sve beluw), tne basis of stpost. Const. ievi., whieh runs: ‘The 
Didaseulia, or the Catholic Teaching of the Twelve Aposties and 
holy disciples of our Saviour.’ 

(3) Be Bpistle of Barnabas. Tn chs. xviii.-xx. 
it quotes the bulk of the Zio Weys as found in 
Did. i.-v., but in a very different order and with 
some textual variation (partly due to freedom of 
citation, partly, perhaps, also to original textual 
differences). There are sheht echoes of the J'we 
Weys inother parts of the Epistle, as alse a rather 
eluse parallel in iv. 9, 10 to Did. xvic 2.0 The vreat 
value of the Mpistle of Barnabas is tht it supplies 
an early date (see below, ili. (4)) in the literary his- 
tory of the Didache. 

(y) COS AA postolic Church Ordinances, 1-14. This 
compilation ofabont A.p. 300% does for the Feyptian 
Churelt what Apost, Const. vil. does tor the Syrian ; 
it works up the local recension of the Didache inte 
a dorm amore aceordant with current scutiment. 
This work (which exists in Greek, Coptic, and 
Syrinc) is our chief witness for the textual trains. 
lnission of the Zio Wreys in Egypt; for there is 

* For the idea of salvation through sutfering, for Messiah's 
people as well as for Messiah, see Barn. vit 6. “ha bis kime- 
dom there shall be «vil and foul days, in the Wlach we shall be 
suved > for he who suffers pam in the Tesh is healed throug 
the foulness of the hyssop", ef. Vit Vt and Rey 1, 

t Mo 24) “the sign of the Son of Man in heaven ' (90 .fpost, 
Const. vin. 32). 


¢ The sherter recension found in Cod. Ottob, and two other 
MSS (see TO Scherpiinn, 
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no proof that the Epistle of Barnabas was written 
in Alexandria, rather than to it. Thus it is by 
the aid of CO that we are able to recoenize the 
next document as a witness tu the Egyptian type 
of text. But CO has one or two features due to 
the Eyistle of Barnabas also. 

(5) L=The Latin version. Until reeently this 
was known only in a fragment (Cod. Mellicensis), 
ending with Did. ii. 6%. But in 1900 it was pub- 
lished by J. Schlecht from a complete 11th cent. 
Ms, now at Munich, and extending to vi. 1, after 
whieh come two or three coucluding paragraphs 
eek to itself (see below). This version probably 

elongs to the 4th cent. (ef. Schlecht, Die A postel- 
lehre in der Liturgie der Nathol. Kirche, 67 £.), and 
its value is creat in two directions. It tends to eon- 
firm the idea that the original Didache consisted 
of the Zev Ways and nothing more; and it isa 
most iniportant textual witness in eonjunction 
with CO and Barnabas. As to L and what of CO 
answers to it, we may say in general that they 
represent the same type of text at different stages 
of deviation from its primal form. On the whole 
L is further from our MS, and this not only 
beeause of such liberties as are natural to a 
translator. Sometimes it or its Greek original 
omitted and transposed,* and sometimes adopted 
additional touches from Barnabas and Hermas, at 
least in the opening paragraph. 

‘Vite due sunt in seculo, vite et mortis, Zucis et tenebrarum. 
In his constituti sunt angeli duo, unvus equitatis, alter iniqui- 
tatis.' Here the words in italics echo Barn. xviii, 4 te tod 
C@TOr RRs TOU THOTOUS . 4. 2 ED 4S MEV YAP ITI TETMYMsvON CwTAyays 
ayytao Tou Ucov, eg’ 45 3! ayyeros tou Sarave. L's deviation from 
B in describing the angels is dne to Hermas, Mandates, vi. 2. 1, 
due bioiv ayytros UiTae TOU avlpwrer, tis THS Bixasorivys xa Eis THE 
cowpeas. In view of this, one must assign to Hermas, Mand. 


ii. 4, the addition to iv. 8 {rather mangled at the end) of 
‘Omnibus enim dominus dare vult de doris suis.’ 


As to its ending, L has special features which 
deserve attention. It runs as follows :— 

(1) ‘ Abstine te, filt, ab istis omnibus, et vide ne quia te ab 
hac doetrina avocet, et si minus ertra disciplinam doceberis. 
2) Hue in consulendo si cotidie feceria, prope eris vivo deo; 
guod si non feceris, longe eris a@ veritate. (3) Hac omnia tibi 
th anima pone et non deciperia de spe twa [sed per heee sancta 
certamina pervenies ad coronaum per Duminum Jesum Christian 
requantem et dominantem cum Deo Patre et Spiritu Sancto in 
secula secnlorum. Amen]),’ 

Ilere we may safely set aside the words in braekets 
as late, and probably due to the translater. But it 
is otherwise with the rest. As to 1, the fact that 
the injunction to avoid the things of the Way of 
Death is separated fronl immediate connexion with 
that section, is probably a nistake ; while ‘doctrina’ 
is secondary as conmpared with 6400 rijs didayqs, and 
‘extra disciplinam’ as eompared with mapexrds 
Geov. On the other hand, L seems to preserve the 
more original form in ‘abdstine te, filt,’ the plural 
of our Tidache being an adaptation to its fresh 
setting in the larger work. In 2 we may at 
present set aside ‘in consulendo’ as ambiguous 
(yet see below, iii. (6)). But the simple religions 
phrase ‘ prope erts vivo deo” louks at once primitive 
and Jewish in type; and the thonght oeeurs that 
it is equivalent to ‘ thou shalt bea true proselyte.’ + 
So Philo speaks of the proselyte as ‘deserting to 
God’ or ‘to the Truth’ (cf. Did. v. 2%), whieh corre- 
sponds exaetly to the terms of L’s antithesis. H this 
view be correct, L probably preserves the original 
foria of Jewish-Christian ‘Teaehing’ to eonverts, 


* Cases of omission or compression occur in ili. 3, 49, 84, iv. 
134, 144, v. fin. (tavbanaprxros); of transposition, in ii. 2, 3, 
where a different ethical emphasis is in view (CO is nearer our 
MS); of slight insertion, as i. 1, ‘in swculo’; ii, 2, ‘deum 
werniwin'; iii, 7, ‘sanctam terram’; iii. 9, ‘nec honorabis te 
apud aad ; iv. 3, ‘sciens quod tu judicaberis ’ (after ‘judica 
juste’), 

t See art. Prosetyte in present work, vol. iv. p. 1349: cf. 
dpoe. Bar 413 ‘who have torsaken*vanity and fled for mefuye 


beneath thy wings.’ 


while Did. vi. 2, 3 represents the fresh form given 
to this clause by the author of the fuller Didaehe, 
in terms of enrrent Palestinian eonditions at the 
time when he wrote. In this light, 3", with its 
reference to the believer's Hope, may also be 
original,* eorresponding in funetion to the eschato 
logical reference in Did. xvi. 

(e) Seh=The Life of Schnudi, an Egyptian moux 
of the Thebaid, who died abont A.p. 451. Here 
we have in an Arahie version (ed. Iselin, Teate und 
Unters. XI. i.) the bulk of the Ywo Ways, 2.6. 
i.-iv. 8 (so CO) and traces of v., vi. 1. 

(2) Secondary witnesses: containing textual evi- 
dence of a fragmentary or uncertain nature, like 
that of the Sidylline Oracles. Vhe parallels in 
these, asin most of the writings here numed, will 
be found in J. Rendel Harris’ Zeaching of the 
Lwelve Aposties.— 

Tenatius, Smyr. xili. 1, Magn. iv.—Did. xvi. 2. 
Preaching and Apue. of Peter (ed. M. Lt. James, 
S82). Hermas (Wend. ii. ete.)—our Didache. 2 
Clement—apparently our Didaehe (xiii. 4, xvi. 4, 
Di. 1.28, ot “Xvitz 3d.p0Did? Avie ite)! eee ole 
Aristides, eh. xv. Justin—onr Didache (Taylor, 
Expasitor, W. vi. 359 th). Theophilus, ad Autol. 
li. 34 fir. Lrenenus—Did. i. I, 5, xiv. 3; see below. 
Tertullian, adv. Afere. iv. 1—Did. xiv. 3, iv. 14. 
Clement of Alexandria—explicitly iii. 5 (calling 
it ‘Seripture’), implieitly i. 5, 11. 2, ix. 2. Hip- 
polytus, Philosoph. ix. 23—implicitly ii. 7; ef. i. 
3. Origen +t —implicitly ix. 2. Pseudo - Cyprian, 
de Alcatoribus (eh. iv.; Did. xiv. 2, xv. 3)—ex- 
phieitly. Clementine Homilies, Pseudo-Clement, 
de Virginibus,  Didascalia (Syriac and Latin). 
Lactantius and Comimodian—echoes of Two Ways 
only. <Athanasins, Syutagua Doctrine —clear 
traces of i.-vi., less elear ot xii, xili.; de Vargini- 
tate—quotes or paraphrases, ix., x.; Hragment wepl 
Yevdorpopdytav, cf. xi., xi. T’seudo-Athanasius, 
Futes Nwena and Didascalia ceexviit. patruni, 
two recensions of the Syntagma, in which the 
Did. is freely used. Serapion (of Thainuis, in the 
Delta), in his Prayer-Buok, ¢. 350 A.D., quotes 
from ix. 4. Optatus, de Schismate Dontist. i. 
21, quotes iv. 3% Augustine eites Did. i. 5 fin. 
{see below, iii. (d}). Canons of Basil (Egyptian, 
5th cent.) uses the Two Ways. Severinus, Doctrine 
de Sapicutia—explicitly (lwo Ways, and perhaps 
more) Denerdicte Regula, iv, (Two Ways). John 
Climacus (¢. 580)—implicitly i. 4, 5. Dorotheus of 
Palestine (¢. 590)—imyplicitly iit. 1, 10. Bonifaee of 
Mainz, Acdmonitio (S. Petri) sive pradicatio S. Boni- 
fate, appears tu know more than the 7wo Ways. 

(0) Historical testimonia— 

{Irenweus. The authenticity of the Pfaffian 
Fragment is too dubious to warrant citation of 
its deurépat rav drogrdé\wv diaracecs]. 

Pseudo-Cypmrian, de Aleatoribus, iv., ‘Et in Doe. 
trinis apostolorum: Si quis frater delinquit in 
ecclesia et non paret legi, hie nee colligatur 
donee ponitentiam agat, et non recipiatur ne in- 
quinetur et impediatur oratio vestra’ (Did. xiv. 2, 
NVR) e 

Eusebius, Hist. Eced. iil. 25, “Ev rots vd@ois (here 
=non-eanonieal bouvks) carareraxyOw xai 7ov Iatiouv 
mpacewy 7 ypapy 6 Te Neyouevos Momuny wai 7 Amoxa- 
AuYis Iérpov kat wpds ro’ros y pepopévy BapvaSa 
emigTo\H Kal Twv atroardAwy at Aeyopevar Ardayat 
—where Rufinus has Doctrine que dieitur apusto- 
lorwn: (so the Syriae). 

Athanasius, Festal Epistles, 39, éort xai érepa 
BiBrXia TotTwy EEwhev, od Kavovitdueva pey TeT’TWLEVA 
d€ Tapa THY TaTépwr avayiwwoKerar Tois Apri MporEpXoe 


= 


*The ‘Teaching’ as known to Barn. xxi. I seems to have had 
some such closing exhortations. aren . 
t Origen's quotation of what occurs in Did. iii. 10 is probahly 


‘from Barnabas, which néshas just cited. Se the echo of the 
| same passage in Dionysius/of Alexandria may also ve indirect. 
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xal ‘lovdid nal TwSias wat AiSayn Kadavpévy twv 
anrogtéAwy xai 3 lou. 

Optatus, Ze, ‘ht in capitibus mandatorum, Von 
facies seisma’? (Did. iv. 3"). 

Rulinus, Comm. tn Symb. Apost. 38, ‘In Novo 
vero Testumento libellus qui dicitur Pastoris sive 
Herma, (et is} qui appellatur Duce Vie ved Jad- 
Ietum secundien Petrie, Que omnia legit quidem 
in ecelesiis volucrunt, non tamen  proferri ad 
auctoritatem ex his fidei conlirmandam.’ These 
are ‘Ecclesiastical,’ not ‘Canonical’ books. But 
they are not ‘Apeoeryphal,’ or such as were not 
to be read in church. ‘This distinction should Le 
herne in iwnind in considering the following, and 
especinily the silence of Western lists of canonical 
and other hooks, like that of Codex Claromontanus 
and the Deeretane Gelasia” 

Nicephorus, Stichometry (using list of sive, v.-vi.). 

Kai Goat THS veas avTiNeyorrac’ 
"AroxaXuyis Lwarvev ory. 1400 
¥ Ilérpou 300 
RBapva3a émarody 1360 


uy 
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bca ris véas duattyxns dmdxpupa’ 
Ilepiodos HavXNov 
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EtayyéXcov xara Owpdy 
AvSaxn awagtadwy ariy. 200 
Catalogue of the Sixty Books, 
Kal doa adroxpupa* 
(OT apocryphal books, mostly not in LAX) 
“Taxw3ov isropia 
llérpow droxaNvyus 
NeptoSo: cai Aidayal tov awogréAwy 
Bapvaga émiarohy 
IlavAov mpages 


The importance of this entry, which recurs in a 
list in Cod. Baroce. 206, is that the analogy of the 
mepiodot of Apostles (seen from Nieephorus’ list: to 
include separate works) points to more than one 
work known as Adaya rév drogrd\wv 3 and this in 
turn casts back light on Musebins’ phrase. On 
the other hand, the Syriac and Latin versions of 
Euselius suegest that only one work of the name 
was generally known in Syria and Italy respect- 
ively, towards the end of the 4th century. 

(c) Conelustons.—The impressions conveyed by 
this body of evidence may now he stated. (1) 
Knowledve of the 2wo Ways (= Did. i.-vi.) is far 
mere general than that of the full Iidache. (2) 
Dut in this matter a broad distinetion long existed 
hetween Palestine, or Syria, and other centres of 
Christianity. In the former, the two seem to stand 
on much the same level down to Husebius, though 
after lis day one of them tended to fall ont of nse. 
This was probably the fuller form, now superseded 
by the Diduscalia and Apust. Const. (3) Else- 
where the bulk of the rules in the full Didache 
seem) Never to have sited existing usage, or at 
least speedily fell ont of touch therewith. Hence 
it is mainly the Eneharistie parts +t which have 
left traces on the literature of the 2nd and 3rd 
cents., hoth in Egypt and in the West. Yet 
several Evyptian witnesses of the 4th and Sth 


"As the Didache is not among ‘Apocrypha,’ It may have 
been one of the Opuscula atque tractaties orthodoxortum patrum 
not specified, to which perhaps the Epistle of Barnabas also 
belonped. 

t Possibly the early prevalence of the use of Wednesday and 
Friday as fnst-days, and of the three Jewish stated hours af 
prayer, also tuoplies the influence of Did. viii, Again, Justin's 
ocr, deus ative, taiching the president's Eucharistic prayer, 
may echo Did. x Jin oce HAovesy. me ae a ~ wi i 
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eents. show various adauptutions of phrases oceur- 
ting in Did. xi-xii, Similar phenomena also 
crop up Inter in the West, possibly throngh use 
of such secondary sonrees. (4) In any case the 
Avdaxn Tov amooréd\we mrcant to Athanasius, if not 
already to Clement, the shorter work, which was 
adapted to the instruction of catechumens. It 
was a bouk for general Christian edifieation, like 
Wiesdow or the Shepherd ; whereas the fuller work 
was known only to scholars, and by them used in 
an historical sense and as largely out of date. 
In the West, at least in Italy, to judge trom 
Rulfinus’ words (eompared with his Athanasian 
model), we gather that even the Zwo IWrys had 
been given a local or Petrine setting. (5) All 
this tells avainst the view (e.g. of Funk) that 
the Leo Ways as a distinct work was secondary, 
having. been separated from the larger Didache for 
catechetical purposes. But it favours the theory 
that the full Didaeche renehed Alexandria, from 
Palestine, only after the primitive Didache lad 
become tirmly chtablished there. (6) Tinally, 
there is no proof that the full Didache ever ex- 
isted in Latin, 


lil. GENESIS OF THE DIDACHE.—(a) Genesis of the 
‘Two Ways.’—Setting aside the theory that the 
full Didache (with or withont i, B'ii, 1) was prior 
te the Zwe Ways as a separate work,—which seems 
ax little supported by internal * as by external 
evidence,—we must start froma closer considera- 
tion of the Zio Ways as the nucleus of the whole. 
In substance it is clearly of Jewish origin. This 
is proved both by its strneture and by its constant 
parallels with purely Jewish literature, and par- 
ticularly with Rabbinie sources. This wis. tirst 
demonstrated by Dr. C. Taylor, and is reatlirmed, 
even to excess, by a Jewish scholar like Dr. 
Kohler. 

Kohler's collection of Jewish parallels (The Jewish Eneyclo- 
pedia, vo). iv., art. “Didache'} to the idea of ‘two ways,’ cte., 
is full and valuable. But he outruns the evidence when he 
assumes that the "Jewish manual’ (which he hastily inters to 
have enisted) hact matter bearing on love to God which the 
Christian rcdactor omitted. His obiter dicta, that ‘the whole 
book has fallen iuto disorder,’ and that ‘the whole first part of 
the “ Didache,” dealing with monotheism, was tampered with 
by the Christian cditor,’ are bascless conjecturcs. 

Specially Jewish is the section in which the path 
to the graver sins is fenced by warnings avainst 
the lighter ones (iit. Pf), each such warning being 
pretaced with ‘My son. Probably this section 
was horiowed from a self-eontained unit of Jewish 
tenching for Gentile proselytes (including iv. 1). 
Of such instruction, whieh was sure to take more 
or less fixed shape on the lines.of the Decalogue,t 
we have a good deal of indirect evidence (et. Ho 
20m) Nnd it is obvious that the tirst eflurts of 
Jewish Christinns, ike the Hellenist imissionaries 
of Acts, to instrnet their Gentile converts, would 
naturally proceed on the existing lines, lence 
we can well eonceive the venesis of the dewish- 
Christian 7ieo Ways out of the oral eatechests of 
missionary Judaism. Dut there is no evidence 
that there was ever a purely Jewish Zuo Woys in 
writing, or even that all the elements in our Zee 
Ways ever before existed as aunity. Indeed, some 
of its precepts were probably the creation of the 
new and gentler Christian spirit—a_ spirit) well 
represented by the positive form of the ‘Colden 


* Unless the Two Weyx had lain hefore the compiler of the 
Didache, he wonld hardly have written ‘my child ‘ in iit. 1-iv. 1, 
his own termdeney heime shown in the ‘children’ at the end of 
the Way of Dwath, and the plurals throughout chs, vii.-xv. 
Nor can We tmagine i, Sb-ii, 2, vi, 2-3, being aanitted by any one 
compiling a manual for catechumens subsequent to the date of 
the full Didactie. 

t Kohler(é.c.) points out that such emphasis on the Decalozue, 
especially in Uhe Piaspora, was probably greater before Chris- 
tian disparagement of the other Mosaic laws, us temporary 
Maps fdade Judaioy wure granted in the matter, 
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Iule,’ in eontrast to the negative. In the original 
framework of the Zwo Ways, this negative torm, 
‘according to the traditional Jewish * interpreta- 
tion’ (Koller), practically cancels the larger spirit 
of the words of Ly 19}8; so that on it the exevesis 
or ‘teaching’ proceeds. This defect was svon-felt 
by the Christian eonscionsness, and was rectified in 
the fuller Didache. 

Of course it is impossible to assign an upper 
limit to the date in the history of Christianity, 
when something like the 7wo Ways began to be 
used in the preparation of raw Gentile converts 
for haptism. But, in the endeavonr to trace its 
earliest written form and to assien a rongli date 
to it, the Epistle of Barnabas is our primary 
authority. 

(0) Lhe witness of § Barnahas,.’—Its witness, in- 
deed, is ambiguous, and has been read in opposite 
ways hy different scholars, One thing is certain, 
namely, that Barnabas did not know Pid. i. 3°- 
it, 2; else it would not have failed to echo these 
nore Kvanzelical precepts. But the evidence, as 
we shall see, is rather against the fuller Didache 
ever having existed without them, and toe this 
extent against Barnabas’ nse of it in any form. 
The affinity of thought between iv. 9f. and Did. 
xvi. 2 does not prove the opposite ;+ both may 
be independent expressions of sentiments current 
in the same region and period (¢f. MWe Iv*%-*), 
But, confining the issue at present to the most 
primitive Didache, does Barnabas presuppose a 
written or only an oral Zio Ways? Probably the 
former. 

The striking verbal agreement with the very 
phrasing of the Zire ays (as found in Didache, 
CQ, and JL), conjoined with great freedom of treat- 
ment,—involving changes in thought, as well as 
insertions and oniissions, —all this points to nse 
of a document rather than to qnotation from a 
fauniliar stereotyped tradition. For an author 
wonld be less inclined to upset the order and 
wrest the sense of a body of teaching which he 
had Jearned by long nse. 

In the case of Barnabas, moreover, the use of 
such a fixed tradition is the less likely in view of 
the writer's sense of superiority tu the religious 
ideal embodied in the ‘leaching,’ which he aims 
at adapting to a higher level of spirituality. Me 
finds 1t a form of instruction for would-le Chris- 
tinns in the rudimentary principles of the new 
Way of Life: he turns it into a vehicle for impart- 
ing ethical ‘insight’ (gnosis) even to mature 
Christians, to whom he is ever saying, ‘Let us 
become spiritual’ (iv. J1). That is not the way a 
man treats the catechism of his own church,z a 
formulary engraven verbatim on his memory by 
constant nse. It is rather the way of one who, 
finding a terse and time-honoured body of precepts 
eurrent in a comnninity of somewhat difierent 
traditions from his own, seizes on it from the out- 
side, as it were, and adapts it with sovereign 
freedom to the edification ot his own spiritual kith 
and kin. This, of course, involves a specia] view 
as to the genesis of Barnabas—a theory whieh: 
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*In view, however, of the fact that the maxim 0 od goss 
it.pw py corozs is attributed to Cleobulus (one of the Seven 
Sazes ot Greece), and that this form is close to that found in 
To 415 (6 pescers pex.dsvi vor,ors) and in Philo (% cis Tebsi Exteeces 
fer Totty avzev), one is led to suspect that this form was first 
adopted by the Diaspora as a maxim already current among 
those they wished to convert (cf. Hillel’s use of it), This 
assumption would acrount for its interpolation in the ‘Western’ 
text of Av 1520-29 and in a somewhat different form. 

t The evidence of literary dependence, on the one side or the 
other, is weakened when We restore the text of Barnabas to its 
original form, hy allowing for the reflex influence of the Didache 
ou the Sinaitic MS (ct, llarris, 55f.), 

t This goes against the Zwo Ways being already in use in 
Egypt. Indeed, if Barnabas is addressed to Alexandria, the 


way in which the author cites, and -quotes verbatim this § 


‘Teaching’ eacludes such an hypothesis.) | 
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takes its personal references serionsly, and see 
in its anthor a more or less itinerant teacher (cf. 
Did. xiii, 2). Yet itis a theory wich also emerges 
naturally out of due analysis of that author's 


| handling of the Two Ways. 


Provisionally, then, we axsume that Barnabas 
presupposes a written Tivo Ways, perhaps known 
simply as ‘The Teaching’ (ef. ai evrodal rAs diGayfs, 
xvi. Y) or ‘Doctrine of the Lord’; but that this 
was only in the hands of certain church teachers, 
or was written down for thie first time at lus re- 
quest and for his benetit. Thus the qnestion of a 
written form at this stave is of very slight moment 
in the place where our author wrote his Epistle. 
In any ease, it is probable that i¢ was about the 
date of Barnabas that the Zwo JFeys, after an 
oral career of some duration, passed into written 
form. It may be that in this: form it speedily 
followed the Epistle itself to Alexandria, possibly 
to satisfy a demand for fuller knowledge of it ere- 
ated by the latter. Thus would begin the Egyp- 
tian line of tradition, which is best represented by 
the Latin version, and in which it seems always to 
lave been known as ‘ Teaching of the Apostles.’ 


As to the contents of the ‘Teaching’ as known to Barnabas, 
there is good evidence that it embraced the bulk of Did. i.4v. 
(i.e. except i. 3b-ii, 1, missing also fron) L, CU, Sch, etc.). 
The highly Jewish ‘fencing of the Law’ in iii. 1-6 would not 
commend itself to Barnabas, any more than the related iv. 1, 
which he modifies in a bold way (a: zoguy vou cgbaAuod for as 
xpiov), But did he know ch. vi.? If so, in what form? 

Ininediately after the Way of Death in Barnabas we read: 
‘It is good, therefore, having learnt the ordinances (Jizeiwuare) 
of the Lord, as many as have heen written, to walk in them. 
For he that doeth them shall he glorified in the kingdom of 
God: he that chooseth those others (:zs:ve) shall perish tovether 
with his works. For this cause is resurrection, for this cause 
recompense. ... Near (is) the day wherein all things’ shall 
perish along with the Evil One. Near (is) the Lord and his 
reward. Again and again 1 entreat vou: to each other (teurw+) 
be good lawgivers; to each other (:xvrayv) continue faithful 
counsellors (7vuZovaa); take away from anwng you all unreality 
(sroxpiosy).’ This is certainly nearer to the line of thought in 
the Lat. than to our Did. vi. 2, 3. Nor should one overlook 
the parallelism: between the éautay wiser: ciusovr and L's tin 
constlendo.’ But if Barnabas implies L’s ending, what mean 
the points of contact which exist between Did. vi. 2 and Bar- 
nabas? Probably a common atmosphere (see below (@)). 


But what dute must we assign toa Barnehas? 
As this is a crucial matter for our Didache, which 
was probably rather later, reason must be shown 
for fixing on the reign ot Vespasian, in spite of 
mnch eritical opinion to the contrary. 


It is a mistake in method to rely mainly on the apparent 
reference in ch. xvi. to a rebuilding of the Jewish temple by 
the Romans as imminent. For such an expectation is quite as 
likely to have arisen in certain circles under Vespasian, soon 
after the staggering catastrophe of a.p. 70, as later under 
Hadrian. This heing so, the dating in terms of Roman 
emperors. apoealyptically indicated in ch. iv., is really far more 
secure, When due note is taken of the very peculiar situation 
presupposed. 


‘And T saw the fourth heast ta be wicked and 
strong, and more intractalie than all the heasts of 
the earth; and how there arose from him ten 
horns, and from these a little horn, an exerescence 
(rapagvddiov); and how that it alased at one stroke 
(o¢’ év) three of the great horns.” Now whien it is 
noted that the text of Dn 7, which is here 
explicitly cited, does not furnish the most distincet- 
ive phrases in this description (for which Barnahas’ 
Greek is here civen), we are sure that they contain 
at once its emphasis and the key to its author’s 
meaning. Keeping this in mind, we perceive that 
the reign of Vesp:asian alone suits the conditions, 
He and his two sons were, for a student of apaca- 
lyptic on the look-out for striking phenotnena 
ruther than for strict Noman theory, ‘three’ eon- 
joint heads of the empire. which might be smitten 
down ‘at one stroke.’ The stroke was to he de- 
livered hy Nero, reappearing as Antichrist, himself 
an ‘otlshoot’ of the series of emperors, to which: he 
hadonceybelonged. (fn this solution Lightivot and 
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Ramsay agree ;* and it is hard to see why any 
should liesitate to accept it in some form, ¢.g. in 
Ramsay's, whieh aitiae Julius among the ‘ten 
kings, and exchlides Utho and Vitellins as un- 
likely to count as emperors in Vespasian’s day.t 
It is strange that any one should think that Nerva 
satisies the uniqne situation hinted at by Barna- 
bas, tonclaing which he might well say to his ¢on- 
temporary readers, ‘Understand, then, ye ouglit.’ 
Further, it is natural to suppose that the coinei- 
denee between the potitieal situation and Daniel 
would Le noticed ntl the new conditions were 
still fresh in men's thoughts, that is, early in 
Vespasian's reign, HTenee a date as early even as 
A.b. 71 is more likely than one towards the end 
of Vespasian’s reign, especially as it) would he 
before the Plavian rule was felt to he firmly estab- 
lished that the idea of Nero's return to overthrow 


the avians (ike the shortlived eniperors of 68-69) | 


would most readily oecur. 

{c) Origin of the fuller Didache. — Assuming, 
then, that abont A.p. 70, or soon after, 
‘Teaching’ of the Zwo Ways was already current 
in delinite form in one or more of the Greek- 
sperking regions of Valestine (c.g. the Maritime 
Viain), how are we to imagine it ¢rowing into our 


the | 


Didache by the addition of the ecclesiastical see- | 


tiens (vii.-xv.) and the eschatologies! concinsion 
(xvi), as well as the parts of eh. i, absent from 
other witnesses to the Zwo Ways? In the period 
following immediately on A. 70 there still existed 
in Palestine a strong sense that ali sacred saves 
of the loeal Eeclesia rested npon the teaching of its 
Apostohe fonnders, particularly the Twelve. But 
it was also felt, with some dismay, that the personal 
influence of these authoritative exponents of the 
Gospel was yearly becoming Jess and less, In- 
firnuty or death was rapidly removing these of 
them who had not already gone to other tields of 
work. How, then, was their influenee te be pre- 
served unimpaired, especially among Gentile be- 
lievers, over whom it must from the first lave 
been Teast assured, and who were most lialle to 
change under ontside intlnences, whieh would be 
at their maximum on the sea-board? Sooner or 
later the plan would suggest itself of putting into 
written cirenlation those usaces whieh were held 
to be Apostolic, for the sake both of fixity and 
wider dilfusion, Sneh mn niethod was quite in 
keeping with Hellenistic habits, especialty when 
influence on non-Jews was sought. Hence it was in 
every way natural that the first pmablic entechism 
oF the Christian Jife and of ordered Churcel: fel- 
Jowship should be addressed ‘to the Gentiles.’ It 
was eqiuly natural that it) should be issued by 
its Flelionintic author or authors as ‘Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles,’ who were to all Palestinian 
Christians essentially fie authorities as to their 
Lord's mind and will.t) Finally, what amore natural 
than to adopt an existing body of precepts like the 
Pwo Ways, vlready held to embody Apostolic tenelt- 
ing on the duty of the tientile tarned Cliristinn, 
and to cnlarge Lhe seope of the title ‘Teaching’ — 
even at the risk of inaking it cover rather more 
than it would suggest § to a Greek at any rate? 

* Lightfoot, Clement, ii. 503 ff. ; Ramsay, Church in the Roman 
Evnpcre, 307-309. 

t Thisisclearly true of Vilellius, but not equally so of Otho, who 
was dead before Vespasian became a candidate for the purple. 
Accordingly, the present writer prefers to reckon trom Augustus 
and to exelude Vitellius only (so Eosebius, 42 # iid, 4. 1, who may 
here reflect the view of contemporary writings). 1t is probable 
that St. John’s Apocalypse also reckoned from Augustus, in its 
similar passaye, 17%1]: see edition in the ‘Century Wible,’ 5347. 

1 Here one may observe that vi. g represents Che spirit of the 
concordat of Ac 1529.24) now seemingly applicd with larger 
liberty for the individual conscience. 

§ Note the tendency to modify it as time goes oa, Whether 
into Doetring (de Alvatoritus, iv. or Adaccadri ea, the title of a 


Work whieh was mennt to supersede our Didache, at least as 
regards its ecclesiastical parts, 


an XIN, 13H S 
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As the enlargement of contents consisted mainly 
in the addition of matter distinctively Christian in 
qnaracter, the Teaching or Doctrine was now 7e- 
ferred, no longer to ‘the Lord? Grod, Int to ‘the 
Lord? Christ. the special souree of His Apostles’ 
teaching, Thus wonld arise the tithe: ‘Teaching 
of the Lord, turungh the ‘Twelve Aposties, to the 
Geutiles.’ 

(dd) Lts exmct contents. —But while, no donbt, 
this enlarged Didache irom the first contained the 
bulk of chs, vii-xvi., did it contain all or any of 
the precepts now tound in Did. i. 3<ii. 12 

(1) Did. i. 3°-ii. 1 reads as follows ;— 


i. 3: ‘Bless them that curse you, and pray for vour enemies, 
hut fast tor them that persecute you. For what thank is 
there, if ye love them that love you?) Do not even the tie tiles 
the same? But love ye theur that hate you, and ye shall not 
have an enemy. 

4: Abstain (thou) from fleshly and bodily hists. If uny one 
give thee a blow on the right cheek, turn to him the other also, 
and thou shalt be perfect. If any oue compel thee te vo with 
him one mile, go with him twain. If any one take away thy 
cloak, vive hini thy coat also. Hf any one take from thee what 
is thine, ask it not back, for neither canst thou. 

5: ‘Give to cvery one that asketh of thee, and ask not back ; 
for to all the Father wills that yifts be given from his own 
hounties. Blessed is he that giveth aceording to the command. 
ment; for he is yuiltless. Woe tohimthat taketh; forif, indeed, 
and one having need taketh, he shall be guilttess; lut he that 
hath not aced shall give account wherefore he took ans thing 
and for what purpose; and being put in restraint, shall be 
exaninped concerning his conduct, and shall not come out 
thence GIL he have paid the last farthing. Yea, too, concern- 
ing this very inatter it hath been said, Let thine alms sweat 
into thine hands, ti}l thou have learnt to whom to pive. 

li. 2 ‘And the second commandment of the teaching is'— 


The problem is a delicate one, and the evidence 
is earlier and fuller for i. 5 than fer i. 3,4. ‘Thus 
we have nothing in Hermas parallel to i. 3!-4, 
as Mand. ii. 4-6 is parallel to 1 5; and the same 
holds also for Clement of Alexandria, if net for 
lrenvus.* Moreover, the phrase xara riyv évto\jy 
(i. 5) occurs twice in xiv. 5, 7; so lhat it seems 
eharacteristie of the original compiler of the tall 
work. Again, it is only what we shoald have ex- 
peeted if the mind which added vii. xvi. shontd 
find something wanting in an exposition of love 
to God and one’s fellow which began with illus- 
tration of the negative fonn of the latter, withont 
a word on its positive aspect. And when we lovk 
at the eontents of the preeepts for which we sup- 
pose him responsible, we find the one in whieh «ara 
Thy €vro\ny vecurs to necord exectently with what 
we read in ix. 3.) Por there Gad’s vifts of food sand 
drink to mankind at large are referred to, and a 
verb (éxapicw) is used winch contains the special 
notion expressed by the word for ‘gifts’ {xapio- 
wara) in Our prussire, 


The closing parayraph of ch. i, is of such importance, both 
for the date ot our Psdache and for its use in later Unies, as 
to merit special notice. ‘But vet touching this Cope, loo, it 
hath been sald, Let thy alms go on sweating into thine baieds 
until thou perceive to whom to pive’ (@Adxa xxi ripe Tevtev 
Difdeb ciprcas, Dewtete % iAtruorury cov Ws Tar {NPE s cov, wis pot 
we yroe T.0d4;7). The sense of this is doubtful. On the whole, 
it seems best to regard it as qualinying the idea of inciserimii- 
nate viving sugwested in the lorezeing paragraph, which simply 
pats the onus on the person who ashs and receives under false 
pretences. Here it is to be observed, ax Dr. C. laylor has 
shown,t that the Jinsitation is net so tinuch of what has heen 
aclitally said (viz. that every one we wa is Lo reeeive, without 
question), as of what might bmstily be inferred trom it, viz that 
there is no place tor restraint and discriminntion in wiving. 
There is, in Tact, the case Where aman is ready to volunteer 
alas; and then he is right to hold his hand, and let the means 
of yising (gained by ones sweat) goon gathering it in, until a 
Qtreciprent be found. Hut, whatever its neuning may he, Chis 
saying touched a very diving question in ancient and medieval 


"The relations of Hemnas and Clement to our Didache are 
discussed below (p. 446), As to lremeus, Use traganent (No. 10, 
ec. Harvey, ii 477), a0 wr ter Gerairo (rar, dec, duveras) wy Tote 
rot (var. lec. toui) vare.er xae ov (var. lec, ue) Tome, wAALT OOO! THE 
aye tes (Tov) xvpev semetyertas mas Well be an echo of Did. i. 5, 
rend jn its content as Ube falfllanent of the Gwotold law of love 
ini. 2. 

tin an exhaustive discassion in The Jowrnal af Philology, 

: he amatnertcom John Clinaeus, below. 
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Christian ethics,* and so attracted a good deal of subsequent 
attention and comment. If, then, we may infer that the 
passage in the Did. is the fountainhead of this maxini in the 
Fathers and schoolmen, it proves that to some of them at least 
our Did. was known, down to the 5th cent. and later, and 
that in the West ft as well as the East. Itis true that at first 
sight the maxim, as introduced with spyza,, might seem to cone 
rather from some OT Scripture, especially as Augustine cites it 
with ‘et alio loco Scriptura dicit: Nudet,’ etc, But the nearest 
known OT passage is the tay «cd ross, yvath tive vores Of Sir 12); 
while, had a nearer heen known to Augustine and others, they 
would somewhere have given us more than the former's alro 
loco. Hence we may conclude that Sir 12) is in fact the ultimate 
basis of the espxtes in the Didache, but that its phrasing of the 
maxim is in terms of some current (? Rabbinic) paraphrase of it 
(cf. é¢cé0x in Mt 533. 43), 

This is so far confirmed by a passage in Nicetas’ catena on 
Mt 545: ‘We should do alms, yet with judgment and to the 
worthy, that we may sind a recompense from the Most High. t 
In the words in italics there is a clear echo of Sir 122, so that 
what precedes is probably based on 12}, Thus this passaye in 
Sirach seems to have been the locus classicus for the idea of 
giving wire xpictws xei Tos &lios,—to use Nicetas' words; and 
the more concrete saying under discussion was perhaps a 
ecnrrent form of it.§ Whether this maxim was already in the 
Didache as known to Clement of Alex. is an open question. 
But if we find hins expressing the sentiment in immediate con- 
junetion with the thought with which it is connected in the 
Didache, there is a presumption that he knew that work to 
contain it. Now this happens in his Quis dives safvas.|| May 
it not be, too, that the ‘hbellus ab apostolis’ known by Origen 
to contain ‘Beatus est qui etiam jejunat pro eo ut alat 
pauperes,’ was our Didache expanded 1n i. 5? 

We have yet to consider the relations of Hermas and the 
Didascalia to our Didachei. 5as awhole. The Didascalia (as 
reconstructed from the Syriac and the Verona Latin fragment) 
has the following in hk. iv. 2, 3: ‘Truly blessed is he who is 
able to help himself, and so avoid pressing on the place of 
(relief belonging to) the orphan, the stranger, and the widow, 
This grace, moreover, is of God. [ut woe to those who have 
and hypocritically take, or who take when able to help them- 
selves. But every one who takes shall give account to the Lard 
God in the jwigment-day, wherefore he took. . .. fle who has 
and takes hypocritically, or through laziness, instead of working 
and sohelping himself and others, shall incur judyiment with 
God. . . . He, then, who :rives simply (@7A4:) to all, gives well, 
as far as he is concerned (‘sicut est illi’), and is yruiltless 
(‘iunocens’ = a@se;). He, too, who takes because of affliction 
(824,3ceevos) . . . takes well, and shall be glorified by God in life 
eternal. Here the words in italics seem siinply to niake more 
explicit the middle clauses of Did. i. 5, viz. ‘Woe to him that 
takes; for if indeed any one having need takes, he shall he 
guiltless (28205); hut he that hath not need, shall vive satis- 
faction (4ac8 3.xxv) why and wherefore he took.’ As to the rest 
of the quotation, it seems to echo our Didache% in its anti- 
thesis “ArUeiz uccxcpior, obi. . . AauSavovgr, Which is parallel 
to Pid. alone.** On the other hand, Hermas is the prohable 
source of the other matter. For its form follows closely the 
phrasing of Hermas, Mand. ii. 5f., ¢.q. of mtv yap AmuSmvovres 
bascoseevs , - . 6 av dsdoug (avAxe thrice in the immediate con- 
text, besides tacrr berecoun:sos 3.d0v &er?.a above) abwes tori... 
tvockos Tapa ra Hew... 0 ovvouTas &TAmS diexorwy, Tw Hew Frc8Tas. 
Further, the idea of the pious lahour and merit of the re- 
cipient, in praying for the donor, may weil come from Sim. ii. 
6,7, just as the idea of the needy as God's altar, here and else- 
where (ii. 26, iii, 6, 7, 14) in the Didascalia, goes back to Poly- 
carp, ad Phil. iv. 3. 


“Dr. Taylor is too ready to take the sense put upon the 
maxim by Augustine ond later writers, specially in the West, 
as fixing its meaning in the Didache. Its original context in 
the Didache requires that the stress fall on the pe:vpis &y yas 
qivi due, i.e. the arrest of the impulse to give; while in Augus- 
tine, Cassiodorus, and Bernard, at any rate, the emphasis is 
on the justean which they insert (‘donee inventias justum cur 
eam tradas'). 

+ Here the divergences in text are against all being dependent 
on Augustine. 

t The exact parallel to d post. Const. iv. 3 which follows in 
Nicetas, with Kae, in the margin, is, in fact, derived from that 
work, Clement of Rome being its supposititious author.  fts 
attribution to Clem. Alex. is due to a mere guess of Corderius, 
the first editor of Nicetas’ catena, as is shown by F. X. Funk, 
Kirchengesch. Abhandlungen, ii. 1261. 

§ Compare the Rabbinic saying, ‘He that receiveth alnis 
without needing the same, shall come to want before he dies’ 
(Kethubéth, 6sa). 

| Ch. xxxi. ad fin, where he says that the principle in Mt 
1641f, as to making friends by the worldly Mammion, is even 
more divine than travers ta aitobyrs ce Fdov, Since it teaches 
one not to wait to be asked, aaa‘ aires avalnresy cores abot £5 
taéisv. That he has Did. i. 5 in mind, is suggested by his 
adding fect zap ovtas % romiry Gidodapee to Tavt, x.7.A., a8 Did. 
adds, traci 5 ap OA: didorbes o vat: p Ex Tw Diy Xap wLarosy. 

® The Didascalia is certainly dependent on our Didache 
elsewhere (cf. Holzhev, Dive Abhtingigkeit des syr, Didaskalia 
von der Didache, Munchen, 1598). 

** The nearest known parallel is the sentiment in Ac 2055, 
which the interpolated Apust. Const. iv. 3, actually substitutes 
here, in the form. eves xces 6 xupies omexa pion, eimev kivas Tov SidovTa 
hzep Tov Anupavorra. Ta | wei 


if thou art able’ would make good sense after 
_ thine own. 
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As to the relative priority of our Didache and Hermas, the 
case seems here as tlearly in favour of the former as elsewhere.* 
But if so, it is probable that Hermas’ repeated 4% dictates 
Qiaxperwv) tos BOF % tiv wey, daz iy a protest against the uixps 
ay yas tus das of Did., and that consequently ‘ldgararva, etc., 
stood in the Didache as known to Hermas, and is, in fact, per- 
haps echoed in éx tav xovwv cov... dsdov. It seems, indeed, 
that Hermas’ protest is twofold. He protests, first, against try ing 
to distinguish the good and bad; it is enough that they he 
needy ; that, he says, is God's own principle (cf. Mt 545). Then 
he goes further, and protests against trying to distinguish be- 
tween real and apparent. need ; that, he says, is the receiver's 
look-out. But whatever Herinas may or may not have in mind, 
Did. i. 5 fir, in writing @Aarw zai regs TouTou 34 tipntas, proh- 
ahly means to apply what follows only to the need of dis- 
tinguishing real from feigned need : so A post. Const. ili, 4, xp% 
yep § Totiy ravtas aicwrous, en CuAoxpivourTa;s ToUToY ort nH 
iztivov' 6 yeep xupios Cnet, Mlevts ta asvouves o& dedou" SHAor Ob OS TH 
KPUsoves X27” aria. 


But we ean hardly imagine the ‘Teaching’ 
proper, at any stage, to have opened abruptly with 
a section on vivine; and, in fact, we observe in 
what immediately precedes in our MS that the 
phrase xai éoy 7éXevos has its parallel in vi. 2. Nor 
is the parallel merely verbal. The idea of the 
phrase is probably the same in hoth cases, and 
belongs to the same mode of thonyzht as meets us 
in Ja 1% Q!¢ 3%, touching a véuos édevPeplas and a 
réXecos dvip in relation to it (ef. Mt 5% 19). 


The feeling that thonch a certain perfection of self-mastery 
was the Christian ideal, it cnuld not be insisted upon for all 
in practice, seems to have been rather general among the 
second veneration of Christians, when as yet even the most 
exacting Gospel precepts were taken seriously by all as the 
law of their new life. It meets us not only in Did. i. 4, vi. 
2,3, but also in Barnabas, and that in a way which does not 
point to dependence of the one on the other. In Did. vi. 2,3 
it takes this form: ‘If, indeed, thou canst hear the whole yoke 
of the Lord, thou shalt be pertect ; but if thou canst not, what 
thou canst, thatdo. But touching food, bear what thou canst ; 
but of that offered to idols yreatly beware, for it is worship 
of dead gods.‘ In Barnabas we read of ‘the new law of onr 
Lord Jesus Christ—without yoke of constraint as it is’ (il. 6); 
and of the spiritual, not ritual, ohedience which helongs to 
it. Un the other hand, we have in his Zo Ways the exhorta- 
tion, ‘as much as thou canst thon shalt be pure (éyvesous) in 
the interests of thy soul,’ following on a specially exacting 
precept as to control of the tongue (xix. 8, cf. Ja 3? for the 
tongue as test of the ‘perfect man’). This hreathes the same 
spirit as speaks in Barn. iv. 11, ‘Let us be spiritual, let us he 
a temple perfect to the Lord; as much as is in us, let us 
practise the fear of God; let us strive to guard his precepts.’ 

lus Barnahas has the same idea as Did. vi. 2, the meaning 
of which he helps to fix; but he puts it in his own way, 
without showing trace of Did. vi. 2 any more than of Did. i. 4. 


Thus the author of our Didache intends his 
qualifying paragraph in vi. 2 to refer to the 
‘teaching’ already given in i.-v.; and his reeog- 
nition that ‘the yoke of the Lord’ ineludes what 
might overtax the moral power of some, beeomes 
more natural if we suppose that he had in mind 
high counsels like those in i. 4, 5,t which he had 
himself introduced. ; 

So far there seems good reason for holding that 
the full Didache originally embraced the preeepts 
in Did. i. 4,5. But was that all, and did it open, 
litly enongh, with the general precept, ‘ Abstain 
thou from bodily lusts’ ? 

*Arivov Twy capmixay eel gouece TIDY tvifuusav. Here there may 
he dependence on 1 P 24.; but more probably capaxsv is an 
interpolation from 1 P 21), to explain the less biblical cauerizay, 
which the Apost. Const. changes into zocumav. Cf. 4 Mac 1 
Tov BE EriHuuscy ai peiv slow buximrs, wi 3! cauetizei, The present 
writer cannot think (with Ropes, Die Spriuche Jesu, 40) that 
this maxim is to be viewed ‘as an abstract reproduetion of such 
passages as Mt 52t-', It goes too closely with what follows. 
The best parallel is Hermas, Mand. xii., where all_virtnes are 
referred to % Erifupee 4 &yall, (0 yap gcfor Tov Ueov xaToxts se 
Ty éritumie TH eyuby, 2,4), and all vices to 7% brFumioe % Tovnpee 
CArtyerters ob¥ DLs &TO THY ETibLELwY Ta Toru, tvee Tor XOUsYOS 
lioyce ta bea, 2, 2) Cf. Mand. vili., with its maxim, 


aay 


* Dr. Taylor's paper in the Journal of Mhilolugy, xvili. 297 ff., 
almost aniounts to demnnstration on both issues. 

+ Cf. John Climacus (sec. vi.) eloedov wiv to witouvts dsdcvetsy 
siceSiorecoy B¢ zai TH [4% esTOUTI” To di amo Tou mipouVTOs LH 
erate, Suvauiveus wddsta, Taye Tay aralloy nus prover sdio¥ 
xufiornziv. This passaye suggests that « has fallen out from 
the phrase 013! yap duace, at the end of i. 4. ‘Nay, not even 
‘Ask not back’ 
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“yxcatia Sut) ier: iti Time yep Bu iyxpativicbes, iti tian 
31 0d ar... ayxparivecs os Te Tryosai TAarrS, ipyaautes Te 
eyaler: so 2 Clem, xvi. 3, en artivapiewuila awe tar Kerpixey 
itibivuine, 


No douht this has reference to what follows, 
—repression of the instinets to ‘hit back? and to 
hold fast one’s possessions, For snech instincts 
spring largely front bodily impulse, while unresent- 
fulness (avegixaxia, ef. dustin, pol. i. 16) is a 
Vietory of spirit over body, a supreme form of 
self-control (cw@pootvy or éyxpdreia), Yet, adniit- 
ting this connexion, wonld the ‘Teaehing’ or 
exposition of the fundamental commands in Did. 
i. 2 be likely to begin with unresentfulness, rather 
than with what we find in i. 3, as also in Lk 6°76 2 
It is hard to decide, The very fact that i. 2 does 
precede might make the compiler pass at onee to the 
mast eonerete and practical examples of the spirit 
of love, viz. unresentfuiness and active charity, 
rather than dwell further on the fecling of love * 
and its secret acts of prayer and fasting. Aguin, 
it is rather strange that in i. 3 (and there alone) 
the plural ‘ Bless ye,’ ete., ee a's at the head of 
precepts purporting ty be addressed to the indi- 
vidual aaptehnier For it is not as though at 
this time the tpsissimea veerba of the Lord’s pre 
were felt to be leo sacred to be adapted to the 
eontext in which they were cited. Yet such argu- 
ments seem weaker than those pointing toi. 3 as 
originally part of our Didache. For, first, our 
Didache really has in mind not the single convert, 
but Christians in general, as comes out in its ‘ Miry 
ye, children, be delivered from all these’ (at the 
end of the Evil Way). Next, the elanses, ‘fist 
for those who perseente you,’ fand ye shall not 
have an enemy, are not found in onr trospels ; and 
the latter at least seems to have inthienced Justin 
Martyr both in his Dieloque and Apology. Indeed, 
Justin practically follows i, 3.as a whole, where it 
deviates from our Gospels. 


Apol, i, 15, ebysods crip caw iyOpsy cede wal kyatxts rob: 
fiveovTat Uae mas sAeytiTh Tere xaTaswusrout Duiw ras suxiels 
brie tar itrpiatertey suac. The sentiment xai ety igire ix bpos 
is traced in Apol. i. 14, Dial. 254 B, as also in Clem. Hume. xii. 
82, by Dr. C. Taylor (Fxpositer, 3rd series, vi. 3b4f., where 
Justin's relation to the Dud. is examined). To whieh roay he 
adiled Apol. of Aristides, 15, tow adixetyras atrons taepaxaretes 
Ras Trersidus across iautesé temveiv, Nor does it secu mere 
accident that Wand. ii., which hegins Heras’ exposition of 
the faith and fear of God, in enjoining childlike @sActve and 
a@xaxe first specifies abstinence from x2zeararcae (axe adlercy 
vascom igur wive werter), and then deals with the duty of 
giving (avAws) 


Tosnmup. The fuller Didache seems, from the 
first, to have contained all, or very nearly all,t of 
eh. i. as it stands in our MS. Its title was the 
second and loner one of our MS, under which 
it was perhaps known to Termas, whose Twelve 
Mandates (€v7o\ai), artificially drawn out to that 
nunther, seem suggested by those of the Twelve 
Aposiles. Again, they and their teaching ‘to 
the Gentiles” may be alluded to in’ the Twelve 
nations t who inhabit the world, and to whom 


* Like Teast. Jasachar, 5, ayarvatt xu pioy xxi Tor TAYCiOv, TIN TE 
xai aolioy suerte (the practical result of aqrdeme to God and 
man), 

t Observe the similar Evangelieal matter in ch. xvi., which 
is generally admitted to have been part of the faller Didache 
from the rst. Yet while we find carly traces of ‘zarace, ele, 
e.g. in Hermas (see above, p. 446, it ix otherwise with the 
penalty of the deceitful receiver; morcover, the connexion 

etween ‘Bpetere, ete. aod what precedes would gain by its 
omission. But if an interpolation, it must be early, as it is not 
assimilate:! to our Gospels, 

$ Stm. ix. 17. 1: so fr. Taylor, Journ. of Phil. xviil. 208. 
Yet Henmnas may rather have the spiritual analogue of the 
Twelve trihes of Israel in view (cf. Mt lo). It is noteworthy 
that in Mand. xit. 3. 2 we read eurtrdscts ov» Tas ivtezac tas 
dadexe, and then follows a rebnke of the suygyestion that thexe 
isreAa: are too hard for man to keep. It looks as if Did. vi. 2 
were being abused in the practiee of some. On the other hand, 
the sxeree rene of Sim, v. 3. 6 transforms the ras0rms of Diu. 
i. 4, vi. 2, into ‘merit.' a a eS ! 


fp 


” 
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‘the Son of God was heralded by the Apostles.’ 
Justin Martyr also shows himself familinr with 
the exact idea of this tithe, when he writes of rods 
ard wavrds EOvovs avOpumuwy ba ris wapa Tov drod- 
Tédwy alrov didaxijs meobévras nal wapairnoapdvous 
7a matatad év ols wiavauevar avesrpadnoay €On (tpl. 
1. 53, cf. ii, 2, 7a xada dart cwemordyevos bia 
Thy awd rot Xpicrod didaxhy, 7d didacxddov THs Oeias 
dperys wuordyyoev), And, indeed, it may well he 
that the very form in whieh Justin, in common 
with the Aeryqaa Petri, Mermas, 2 Clement, and 
the Apology of stristides, conceives Christianity, 
viz. as revealed ‘teaching’ on virtue and vice, 
owes much to the influence on the first half of 
the second century of the Christianity set forth 
in the Ardayy xupiov dia tov dwdexa amroorddwy rors 
€Oveow. This wonld help to explain the degree to 
whieh ‘moralism,’ with its notions of the Divine 
évroNai and piobds Gtxaroocvvns, colours that literature. 
Certainly the title of onr book suits the attitude 
of orthodox vircles in the closing years of the first 
century, When Papias was on the look-out for those 
who related ras rapa rot’ xvpiov ry migrec dedopdvas 
(év7o\ds), as Witnessed by persona) ‘disciples of the 
Lord? (Euseb. 2720 ii. 39). 

(2) As to chs. vil.-xvi., it is usually assumed that 
they are homogeneous, and eontain nothing alien 
to the original Oidache in its enlarged form. But 
this is hardly aeeurate ; and thouch the accretions 
are wonderfully few and slight, when we remember 
the nature of the Didache and the drastie handling 
to which in other forms it has Leen sulijected (see 
helow, B. ‘Transformations,’ ete.), it is the more 
worth while referring to them, that they furnish 
the sole exense for a paradoxical theory that our 
Didache ‘did not exist as a book before the 4th 
century.’ * Besides a number of mistaken or in- 
conelnsive eriteria of Jateness,t the treatment of 
Baptism in ch. vii. is rightly appealed to as un- 
primitive, Itistrne that Aflnsion has here nothing 


tudo with ‘elaae baptism? (as Dr. Bigg supposes), 


land therefore is not im itself a mark ot late date. 


| 
| 


| 


But the change of address, from the plural of 
the eommunity to the singular of the officiating 
minister, suggests a later hand; and the suspicion 
is horne out by the Apost. Const. (in what it has 
antl has not), as well as by the unnsual eoncern for 
detail— the easuistry ot baptism, so te speak — 
which marks these clanses. They tind their fullest 
mrallel in the Clementine Homilies (ix. 19, xi. 26, 
wi. 73, xii. 9, 11), and may belone to about the 
same period, This applies to vil. 2, 3, and to the 
end of vii. 4. But the injunction to the baptizer 
and baptized to fast beforchand, and to any others 
who can to jomn them in this, is probably original 
(ef. Justin, afpol.i. G1, nude oovevyoudvwr xal ovvyye- 
revévTwy avro:s). Other minor secondary features 
are the form of the Doxology in ix. 4, which the 
quotation in Athan. de Jorg. (with the parallel 
passage in the slpost. Const.) shuws once to have 
heen, as elsewhere in the Didaehe, cod é¢orv 7 
Bivauis cal 7 Sédfa; and the possible insertion of 
ix. 5° xal yap wept rovrorv eipnxev 0 KUpios, Mi Sore 
7d &ytov trois xvoi. In this latter case the fornia 


(Of citation elpyxey 6 xtpros is certainly not un- 


primitive; but the idea (the aa ayios of later 
liturgies) is not found connected with Mt 7° before 
Clement (S¢éronm. iho. T)rand Tertullian (de Prase, 
xli.). Further, it duplicates what appears in nore 
primitive form in x, 6°, €f ris a@ycos, épydodw’ ef 
mis ox fori, uweravocirw; and the more elaborate 
parallel in) slpost. Const., which has the like 

* Dr. C. Bigg, Doctrine of the Ticelre Apostles (S.P.C.K. 295). 

f Some simply turn into proofs of very carly date, ¢.g. the 
following ; ‘At what date would it be thought lawtul to publish 
the Lord's Prayer aud a collection of Eucharistic prayers in a 


book of this deseripltion?* This seenms to the present writer to 
tell rather beavily ayainst the relatively late dates of Harua¥ 


Land others, and.infasour gfe Stet.century date. 
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thought withont citing the words of Mt 7°, 
shows how apt such an idea was to creep into 
the text. Finally, in xii. 5, the striking word 
“Chnistmonger’ (Xpioréwropos, in contrast to Xpo- 
riavés at the end of xii. 4) may be suspected of 
being late in origin. Certainly its use elsewhere 
is late, hevinning perhaps with pseudo-Clement. 
(Epist. de Virg. 1. x. 4, xi. 4, xiii. 5) and Athanasius 
(de Pscudo-proph., echomg Did.); nor does A post. 
Const. make use of it, or indeed of xii. 2-5 as a 
whole. This, however, cannot do more than render 
the early date of xii. 5 or even xii. 2-5 rather less 
certain than that of the work as a whole. With 
such reservations, then, the original contents of 
the fuller Didache (probably as Hermas knew it) 
were practically those of our Ms. 


iv. CHURCH CONDITIONS IMPLIED IN THE 
Dipacuer.—This subject will he discussed niore 
fully under C. Enough here to indicate certain 
features bearing on origin and date Thus the 
ilegree to which its Chmstianity is still expressed 
in forms deternined by Judaism, while yet its 
attitude to unbelieving Judaism (‘the hypocrites ’) 


is one of hitter hostility, seems a highly primitive | 


trait. Jt has more in comnion with the Epistle of 
James than with any other Christian document ; 
only, the judgment whieh James felt near at hand 
has fallen, and has left Judaism as a whole still 
impenitent — apostate in the eyes of our author. 
Yet ever he is swayed by Jewish sentiment in 
matters such as dietary restrictions (vi. 3), where 
inherited instinet would naturally leave a prefer- 
ence, even when Gentiles were concerned, And so 
vi. 3shows a qualified survival of the compromise 
laid dawn in Ac 15°, with a clear distinetion be- 
tween different elenients in it: ‘ Now tonching food, 
hear what thon canst; Int of food offered to idels 
greatly beware, for it is worship of dead gods.’ 
Observe, too, the natural, allusive way in whieh it 
is said: ‘ All first-irmits .. . thou shalt take and 
give as the first-fruits to the prophets; for they are 
your chief priests. . Take the first-fruits and 
aive according to the commandment.’ (xiii. 3, 5, 7). 
It is the age of transition, when the old forms of 
Palestinian Jndaism are heing adapted to the 
new religion of the Spirit, of which the prophet is 
the type. 

But it is in the Eucharistie forms that this 
primitive continuity of thought and feeling is most 
apparent. Weare still in the atmosphere of ‘the 
breaking of bread’ as it appears in Acts. The 
ideal implied in the Didaeche might (with the sub- 
stitution of second-hand for first-hand Apostolic 
teaching) be summeil up in the words of Ac 92# 
‘They were keeping steadfastly to the teaching of 
the Apostles and to the communion—the breaking 
of bread and the prayers.” ‘The breaking of 
hread’ in Thanksgiving (Eucharist) 1s still viewed 
as ‘the expressive act hy which the unity of the 
many, as partakers of the one Divine sustenance, 
is signilied’ (Hort, Christian Ecclesia, 44): and 
here we have samples of ‘the prayers’ in which 
the thanksgiving was expressed. When we ex- 
ainine these prayers, they are seen to be trans- 
formed Jewish Bérakhith over food; only, the 
parallel between the hedily and spiritual food 
reappears in a yet more impressive form, and the 
Jookiny forward to the restitution of the Davidic 
Kingdom (here alluded to in ‘the Holy Vine of 
David Thy servant’), with the festal joy of a 
united and blessed Israel, receives a nobler Mes- 
sianie meaning. 
with Ac 2447 7s studied, the more the identity of 
spirit comes out; and a convietion arises that the 
writings belong to nearly the same epoch * (ef, the 

* The present writer assigns the Lukan writings, Jike Barn, 
to Yespasian’s reign. ari | VA 


Indeed, the more the parallel | 
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mpop7rar kal diddoxara of Ac 13! with Did. xiii. 1, 
2, xv. 2). Vartieularly is this so, when we observe 
the agreement of Didache and Luke’s Gospel (on 


' either text) with respect to the order of the Cup 


and the Bread. For, however we may explain the 
liturgical usage ere revealed, it is hard to believe 
that it would be thus enjoined, without a sign of 
emmharrassment, once the Gospel of Matthew, with 
its opposite order in the story of the Last Supper, 
had become generally known in Palestine. Sneh 
a consideration tends to exclude the notion that 
the Didaehe means onr Matthew in those cases 
where it cites ‘the Gospel’ (vill. 2, xi. 3, xv. 3, 4)— 
a view otherwise unlikely, owing to the fact that 
it also quotes Evangelical phrases found only in 
Luke. Add to this the nature of the ministry, 
especially the central signiheance of the prophet 
aud the absence of any one presiding admuinis- 


| trative official ; the absence of any trace of public 


persecution, of any fixed ereed, any conscious 
theological tendency, or any special heresy to he 


| guarded against; and, finally, the type of its 


eschatolory—and the general effeet is that of a 


| stage in primitive Christianity not later than the 


close of the Ist century. 


J. Réville, Les Oriaines de U' E'piseopat, 260f., well says¢ 
‘Certainly the compiler of the Didache, like all genuine Chris- 
tians from the beginning, has a very lively sense of the unity 
of the Christian Society. But this unity is all spiritual and 
mnystical : it does not yet manifest itself in any ecclesiastical 
organism. . . . The veritable organs of the essential unity of 
the Church are still the apostles and, ahove all, the itinerant 
prophets, all those who go from city to city, from village to 
villaye, to be the witnesses of one and the same evangelic tradi- 


| tion and the interpreters of one and the same Christian inspira- 


tion. Precautions have already to be taken concerning them, 
lest they abuse their position; but there is as yet no thoucht 
of subordinatine them to any ecclesiastical authorities. The 
sovereignty of the Spirit is still undisputed, and knows no other 
control than that of tbe conscience of the faithful.’ 


vy. DATE.—In trying to reach a yet more exact 
date, we are hampered hy ignorance of the relative 
rate of development in ditlerent countries, especi- 
ally as it happens that primitive features were 
likely to linger longest in Palestine, to which 
internal evidence points directly. Accordingly it 
is rash to say of Palestine, that after a given decade 
suneh a manual would no longer be in correspond- 
enee with its environment. Still it does seem: pos- 
sible to show that eertain deeades are more prub- 
able than others, even in Palestine. Nor is doen- 
nientary evidence here quite so wanting as is often 
supposed, if we may take Dr. RN. H. Charles’ views 
on the Ascension of Isaiah as substantially correct. 
lle shows that the striking Christian seetion (iii. 
13°iy. 18)—-whieh he gives reasons for believing 
to have belonged originally to a larger ‘Testament 
of Hezekiah’ (known to Cedrenus)—refleets con- 
ditions as they existed within the lifetime of the 
last of those who had seen their Lord in the flesh 
(iv. 13), ze. not Jater than A.D. 100. Further, the 
tlebraic cast of the style and the eircle of ideas in 
this section point strongly to Palestine, or at least 
Syria, as the region to whieh its deseriptions apply 
most directly. Were, then, are data for testing 
the state of things implied in the Didaehe by 
criteria belonging to a similar local type of Chris- 
tianity. The following quotations exhibit the main 
points of contact, After an account of the first 
advent of ‘the Beloved’ (i.e. Messiah as God's 
mais, as in Did. ix. x.; see Mt 12%, citing Is 42'") 
and ‘the diseipling of the Twelve’ (7 Tay dudexa 
padnreia), we read— 

‘He will send forth his disciples, and they shal! disciple all 
the nations and every tongue unto the resurrection of the 
Beloved ... and his ascension into the seventh heaven, 
whence he came: and many who believe in him will speak 


in the Holy Spirit. . .. And on the eve of his approach, his 
disciples will let go. the preaching (tz0¢-7ee+) of his Twelve 


Apostless"and stheir faith and love and their purity (&yvsau): 


DS 
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and there will be many factions on the eve of his approach. 
And there will be in those dass mans desiring to rule, though 
void of wiedonl: and there will Ge many lawless elders and 
shepherds unjust towards their sheep, which shall be ravaged 
tor Want of pure shepherds... . . And there will be much 
slander and valuglory ... and the Holy Spirit will depart 
from the many: and there will not be in those days many 
prophets speaking sure things, but only one here and there in 
divers places, by reason of the Spit of errar and of fornication 
aml vainglory and love of monvy, whieh shall be in those who 
will be ealled servants of that One and in those who will re- 
ecive him. Am there will be great hatred in the shepherds 
and elders towards each other.* For there will’ be much 
jealousy in the last days, for each will speak what is pleasing 
in his own eves: and they will let vo utlerly the prophecies 
of the prophets who were before me (Isaiah): and these very 
visions they will treat as void, in order that they may utter 
the impulses of their own heart’ (iil, 13-31). 


Next follows a description of the deseent of 
Beliar ‘in the likeness of a man, a king, lawless, 
a matricide, one who himself—the king— will per- 
secute the plant which the Twelve Apostles of the 
Beloved shall plant; and of the Twelve, one shall 
he delivered into his hands.” This Nero-Antichrist 
is then pictured as emulating the superhuman 
powers of the Messiah— 


‘Ve will aet and speak like the Beloved, and will say, ‘’Y am 
vod, and before me there has been none.” . . . And the yreater 
part ot those who shall have been associated toyether in order 
to reevive (— wait for) the Beloved, he will turn aside after him. 
... And he will set up his image before bim in every city. 
... And maoy believers and saints, having seen him for 
whom they were hoping,’ namely, Jesus the Christ, ‘and those 
also who became elie in him—ot these few in those days 
will be left as his servants, while they flee from solitude to 
solitude, awaiting the coming of the Beloved’ (iv. 2-13). 


It is true that one must not forget that in all 
this we are listening to an apocalyptist—one who 
as such is apt to dwell on the darker hues of days 
which he tegards as the ‘darkest hour before the 
dawn,’ familiar to all apocalyptic. Yet allowing 
for this, as also for some plirases and clanses 
which may be due to the final redactor of the 
Ascension, the impression remains that the degree 
to which deterioration has invaded the communi- 
ties specially in the writer's mind, particularly 
the degree to which ‘the prophet’ is already dis- 
credited, not to speak of the greater relative 
prominence of the loeal ‘pastors’ and ‘elders,’ 
that all this implies a state of things at least as 
late in the development of the Syrian or Palestiniant 
Churches as what meets us in the Didache.  Snrely 
such a picture of defection from the ‘love and 
purity of Messiah's ‘Twelve Apostles’ presents a 
wide contrast to the life among Cliristians as con- 
templated hy the compiler of the Indache, and 
tells somewhat against alaterdate. In particular, 
the absence of explicit warning against possible 


faults in the local leaders, like those of the ‘elders’ 


and ‘shepherds cited above, deserves notice. En- 
stead of this, the only hint of actual faults within 
the brotherhood is the injunction to ‘reprove one 
anuther, not in wrath, but in peace,’ and to visit 
With temporary spiritual ostracism the brother who 
offends against his fellow (xv. 3). In any case 
the attitude and mode of thought evidenced in the 
Ascension, in its referenee to ‘the preaching of 
his Twelve Apostles’ as the norm of faith and 
condnet, to whieh Cliristians in the last days were 
hike to prove nnfaithlul, furnishes a close parallel 
to the idea of the ‘Teaching of the Lord, through 
the Twelve Aposties, to the Gentiles” ‘Fhus it is 
natural to regard these two writitigs as almost 
contemporary adel to extend the influcuce of 
the traditions soing hack to tthe Twelve Apostles.’ 
Only, the author of the Didache did not sce such 
dithenlties in the way as were patent to the eye 
ot the apocenlyptist, writing further, perhaps, from 


* So the Ethiopic, the Greck here being lest. 

+ There was probably enough common consciousness through- 
out the regions in question to Warrant the argument as stated 
in the tent. 
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the original centres of Apostolic actisity, yet seein- 
ingly before Ac. 100. Accordingly, as to date. it 
svenis best to say with confidence,* ‘hefore rather 
than after A.b. 100," and with dillidauee, ‘A.D. SU= 
90 is the most likely decade known tu us.’ 


The following weighty passaye from Ur, C. Taylor's Teaching 
of the Twelve stpastles, p. 113, deserves quotation on several 
grounds :— 

‘Everything which goes to confirm its Jewish character has a 
bearing on the qnestion of its date. Vitis derived inmmectiately 
from Jewish sources, It must either have emanated tronia mere 
sect, Which long preserved! its Hebraic peculiaritics, or it must 
have come down to us from the primitive aye in which Christi- 
anity had bat just separated itself from the parent stork of 
Judaism. The former alternative must be rejected, if at an 
early date we lind it quoted with profound respect beyond the 
pale of Judaism; and we are thus finally led to reward it, in 
whatever nay be its original form, asa genuine fragment ol the 
eurliest tradition of the Church.’ 


a 


B. TRANSFORMATIONS UNDERGONE BY THE 

DIpACHE,—These have atready been indicated in 
the section on ‘Materials for comparative eriti- 
eism.’ But a few illnstrations may here be given 
of the spirit prompting such ellorts to adjust a 
primitive chureh-manual to developing ‘Catholic? 
uleals. For they show at once the reluctance of 
the revisers to break altovether with this venur- 
able monument of the first age of the Chureh, cud 
the radical change in Christian ideals represented 
by the Catholicism of the 4th century. The only 
section in the Egyptian ‘Apostolic Church Order’ 
at nll parallel to the ecclesiastical element in thie 
Didache runs as follows (§ 12), the  signiliciant 
ehanges ¢ being in italics — 
_ Thomas said: ‘Child, him that speaketh to thee the Word of 
God and becometh ta thee part-caruse (repa.cier)of life, and qiveth 
thee the seal in the Lord, thou shalt love as the apple of thine 
cye (= Barn. xix. 9); and thow shalt remember hin night and 
day, thon shalt honour him as the Lord... . ¢ And thou shalt 
seek out fis face daily and the rest af the saints... . Yio 
shalt honour him as much ag then art able, from thy sweat aad 
From the toil of thy hands. For if the Lord deigned to ive 
| thee at his hands ‘‘spiritual food and drink and hfe eterr.«l,” 
thou oughtest much more to offer the corruptible and temporal 
food’ (af. Did. iv. 1, 2, xiii, xv. 2, x. 3, iv. $4), 

Here regard for the minister ot Sacraments is 
added to that for those who minister the Word 
in any form. 

Similar tendencies are seen in zl post. Const. vii. 


Thus Did. vii. 1 appears as: ‘But touching baptism, 0 fefup 
or picesbyter, . . . 30 whalt thou baptize as the Lord eijy ved 
on ur, saying’ (then follows Mt us!) 2%). ‘aad Chow shalt 
annint, in the first place, with huly ail; next, thor xhalt baptice 
| with water; and, last of all, thew shalt seal with vintient' 

(fu). 


| So with the Euckaristic prayers in Did. ix. x. 
| while Did. xv. 1, 2 is transformed so as to read 


‘ae 


*But ordain (seoxvtpsrecls) hishops worthy of the Lord, and 
preshyters and deacons, men predent, just, meek, ete. . . 
dutiful (covevr), anpartial, able ta teaek the ward of jnef 
orthudax in the doctrines of the Lord (¢pboreuourta: is sor 
xupiov Icyueciy). Mut do ve honour these as fathers, as (iets, 
as benefactors, a8 causes of well-being," 


’ 
"y 
73u 


Lesides these extant. recensions of the Didache, 
in which the idea of ‘Teaching of the Apostles is 
turned inte a pious fietion,—notably in the Eeyp- 
tinn ‘Chureh Order, whieh makes the several 
Apostles speak seriatiu,—we hear froin Taifinns of 
the Dee Vee or Judicium Petri, possibly the 
Teo Woys in a setting adjusted to the taste ot 
the Roman Church. Finally, there is some groaned 
for supposing that an abbreviated edition ot the 
full Didache, omitting nrehaie parts such as tliose 
touching Apostles and Prophets, was current mm 
certain cireles in the East. This would be ante- 
cedently probable, as an alternative method of 

* With the widest and most varied consensus of scholars, cf, 
A. Ebrhard, Altchrist. Lilferatur vid tee Evtorelong von 
das) 1900, pp. 6B. A Weighty adslition ms the mame of J. Revel: 
Orattiues ite UR piseapat, 2440201. 

t In the shorter form of Cod, Ottob. (see p. 441% note) such 

echangess ume 
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preserving an ancient book in enrrent use; and is 
the most natural explanation of the size of the 
Didache as known to Nicephorus or his (? Pales- 
tinian) suurce of ¢. 500 A.D., viz. abont two-thirds 
of our MS. Another possibility is that this 
Didaehe was the fuller torm of the Two Ways 
in Apost. Const. vil. (used in the aseetic maxinis 
printed in Orrens Christ., 1901, 49 fi.). 


C. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF TNE DIDACHE FOR 
BARLY CuRriSTIANITY.—The historical valne of 
the Didaehe is (@) direct, as it easts licht on the lirst 
eentury of Christianity ; (5) indirect, as it shows, 
by its wide and long-continned circulation, how 
such primitive ideas and usages econtinned to find 
a certain recognition after they had, on the whole, 
been foreed into the hackgronnd, or totally sup- 
pressed hy the characteristic forms of Catholieism. 

Under (a) the gain lies not so mnueh in the way 
of new faets, asin the fresh ight east upon things 
already witnessed to by our existing doeuments, 
though in a manner tvo implicit to attract atten- 
tion or win general assent as to their meaning. 
This is notably the case with the primary ministry 
of the Apostolie and sub-Apostolie ages—an un- 
ordained and largely an unloealized ministry of 
the Word, ineluding funetions closely connected 
therewith, sueh as Encharistie prayer—the ministry 
of Apostles, Prophets, and Teaehers in the Spirit. 
Lightfoot, for instanee, had already antieipated 
much of the truth as regards these ; yet only for 
the few who eonld ‘read between the lines’ of our 
existing texts in the faee of misleading traditions. 
With the aid of the Didache the blindest ean, if 
they will, perceive the distinetion in kind between 
the higher ministries of the Spirit and the minis- 
tries resting on gifts of 2 humbler but most neees- 
sary order, suel as Disliops (Pastors) and Deacons, 

int there are other points almost equally im- 
portant, even where less obvious. Such are (1) the 
congregational eharacter of primitive Diseipline, 
resting on the colleetive responsibility of all for 
each (xiv. xv. 3), side hy side * with the existence 
of exeeutive ofheers for this and other purposes 
(xv. 1, 2), whose appointment is attributed solely 
to the lecal community ; (2) the Eueharist as still 
of the nature of a sacred) meal of religions con- 
munion, in which, in some regions at least, the 
blessing of the Cup preceded that of the Broken 
Bread (ix. x., so Lk 22)", cf. 1 Co 10!) ; (3) the 
semi-Jewish nature of tle two fixed Fast-days and 
three honrs of Prayer, which passed into Chris- 
tian use as suggested by, and in rivalry with, the 
practices of unbelieving Jndaism (vill.); and (4) 
the idea of Christian Baptism as involving vows 
of renunciation of the Way of Death and _ seli- 
surrender to the Way of Life. 

In the last respect, as also touching the nature 
of the primitive Eucharist, the Didache iJlumines 
and is tllumined by Pliny’s report to Trajan about 
Christians in Pontns-Bithynia. Their early morn- 
ine worship on the ‘stuted day’ ineluded a binding 
of themselves by solemn vow (sacramento is Pliny's 
word) ‘not to any crime, but against the commis- 
sion of thefts, robberies, adulteries, the breach of 
faith, the repudiation of a deposit when ealled 
upon.’ This snrely means that the mora] vows 
taken at baptism were then renewed, and that 
such vows were more explicit than we had realized 
prior to the diseovery of the Didaehe. Of eonrse 
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two, but also to many early Christian witnesses, 
such as Ignatins, Hermas, Justin, Tertullian, 
Origen ;* te the abrenentiatio diaboli, as found in 
the ‘Canons of Hippolytus’ onwards; and to the 
whole series of addresses tu eandidates for baptism 
or to the newly baptized, whieh extends well into 
the Middle Ages. Thus the very Homitiarium in 
whieh onr Latin ‘Doetrina Apostolorum’ is pre- 
served, eomes next to an ‘ Admonitio 8S. Petri sive 

redicatio sancti Bonifatii ep. de abrenuntiatione 
in baptismate.’ Then, again, the Bithynian habit 
of meeting later on in the day ‘to take food, but 
ordinary and harmless food,’ confirms the Didache’s 
picture of the Enehafist as one aspeet of a religious 
meal, which eould also be termed a ‘ love-feast,’ as 
seemingly by lgnatius.t 

There exists, indeed, a tendency in eertain ecireles 
to discount the signilicanee of our doeument in 
these and other respects—espeeially its ‘dogmatic 
poverty ’—on the plea that it is not representative 
of primitive Christianity, but only of some isolated 
and exeeptional type of community, remote from 
the main stream of the Church’s life. This is both 
unproved and improbable as regards Palestinian 
Christianity, which is the one type really in ques- 
tion. On the eontrary, the Didache is in full 
aecord with the piety of the Epistle of James and 
of those who furnished the anthor of Aets with the 
materials for his picture of Judiwan Christianity ; 
while it helps us to conceive the form of faith in 
whieh the readers of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
had heen reared, and from which they tended to 
fall baek into mere Judaism. ‘The question, then, 


arises: Are we to regard ordinary Palestinian 
Christianity, during the Aypostolie and sub- 


Apostolie ayes, as ‘representative or normal as 
far as it went? Or are we tv discount it as 
Ebionite, Judaic, or non-Apostolic, lecanse it does 
net show certain features taniliar to us from the 
Epistles of Paul (which form the bulk of our 
evidenee) and those which, whether intlneneed by 
him or not, are hardly typical of the Palestinian 
Church (the Petrine Epistles, the Epistle to the 
llebrews, where it represents its author rather 
than its readers, and the Johannine Epistles) ? 
This issue is seldom faced. Yet on its auswer 
largely depends our estimate of the Didache. 

(4) But the ease against the ‘hole and eorner’ 
theory of the Didache goes much further. One 
‘an appeal to the history of its reception by the 
Church at large. To nse Dr. C. Taylor’s words 
once more, ‘If at an early date we find it quoted 
with profonnd respeet beyond the pale of Judaism,’ 
we must regard it ‘as a genuine fragment of the 
earliest tradition of the Chureh.’ If it be rejoined 
that this applies more to the Two Ways than to 
the full Didaehe, the lesson is the same, namely, 
that the estimate of the ante-Nieene Chureh, par- 


| ticularly in the seeond eentury, was surprisingly 


appreciative of what some to-day find hardly 
Christian at all.t But when we consider the record. 


‘who are convinced . .. that these things which are taught 
by us... are true, and who promise that they are able thus 


; to conduet their life.’ 


the usages in this matter may not have been | 


exactly the same in Palestine and Bithymia. But 
the idea of an explivit mora] covenant, as part of 
the new allegiance,t is eommon not only to these 


“Compare the picture of conjoint discipline of this sort, as 
late as the 3rd and 4th cents., reflected in Apost. Const. i. 47, 
and its hasis in the Didascelia "a7 : 
{ Justin, Avol. i, 61, describes sandidatessf armhaptism, as those 


*Tonatius, ad Eph. xiv. 2 of Erayysrrcuetvor Npioray tlvaet, Os° ay 
apucowow opiieovsces; Hermas, Mand. vi. 2, xadcy evr Ta 
ayypiha vrs Sincwouvrs axoroulery, Ta BE ayyidw THF rovnpins aro 
tactarter: Justin, Apol. i. 65, tov veviiouivoy nei CuyxaTxTEe 
Oesee’vov; Tertnllian, de Corona, 3, ‘contestamur nos renuntiare 
diaholo et pomp et angelis ejus’; 11, ‘Credimusne humannm 
sacramentum divino superduct licere et in alium Dorminnm re- 
spondere post Christum’? See also Origen, contra Ce'sun, it. 
51, 53; ef. the Elkesaite protestation of future ho-iness, in 
Hippolytus, Philosoph. ix. 15, which may well reflect sonethies 
of normal baptismal usage. 

+ Ad Smayrn, Vili, ob ikev tociy capis rev iviozcrey ots Batriguy 
ebr: &yacyy teeiv 3 on Which see Lightfoot’s remarks. 

t The justice of this complaint may well be doubted hy those 
who recall the working faith of Francis of Assisi, and how much 
there is in common between its emphasis and that of the 
Didache. Of course the Passion of Christ forms a great point 
oiscontrast:-butéid the early Palestinian Church as a whole 
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set out above in A. i, we are struck by the high 
prestige of the Mlb Didnaeche tor more than two 
centuries. Only this enn explain the way in whieh 
it is used, and even eited, as in de sblertorthes. 
So with the influence it exerts on tar later warks, 
whether as their basis in one deuree or another 
(Didesentia and alpost. Const. Athannsins and 
psendo-Athan,), or as an archaic writing of sueh 
repute as te call for an equivalent * more in keep- 
ing with current ecclesiasticn) usages (Apostolic 
Church Order). Its very rivals witness to its 
lasting acceptance. If it he not representative 
of sub-Apostelie Christinnity, it is hard to see 
hy what objective criteria any of the ‘Apostolic 
Fathers’ is to pain that credit. 


LITeERATURE.—Of the enormons literature connected with the 
Didache, full accounts will be fonud in the following : Schall, 
The Oldest Church Manial, New York (3rd ed, 1880), contain- 
ing acafudogue raixunne of books and articles down to March 
Iss}; A. Ehrhard, Die Altehrixtliche Litteratur wad dere Kr- 
Jorschung von Iss4-tyvd, Erste Abteilung, Freiburg im. Br. 
124), where, besides a full list of publicaticns, an estimate of 
their general outcome is given by this liberal R. C. scholar. 

Typteat editionx.— Bryennios, Adeg, tev bebixa aroorAmy, 
Cons:antinople, 1883; Harnack, in Verte u. Catersuch. a. i Ui. 
(ineluding GO. von Gebhardt's ’ Anhang’ on a Latin fragment); 
Wilvenfeld, NYP extra canonem, etc. (Leipzig); Wunsehe (Leip- 
zi); Hitchcock and Brown (New York); 8. Urris and others 
(New York); de Romestiu(Gstord : the most handy edition, with 
the related texts and a good list of minor literature during 
1354); I. Prins, Leiden—allin IS8t. P. Sabatier (Paris, 1855) lays 
just emphasis on the eschatoloyical attitude of the piety re- 
fiectedl in the Bidache, but draws a hasty inference from this 
and other early features in assigning it to'the middle of the 
first century’; Schatf (as above), 1855, Iss6, 18s; RN. Majoechi 
(Milan, 1885, Modena, 1887, 1803); Spence (London, 1585); C. 
Taylor (Cambrulze, see below), 1886; Warnack, Die Apuatedledre 
a. aliv judischen beiden Wege, Leipzig, 1886 (inspired by Taylor's 
work) and 1506; Funk, Doctrina ducadecine epost., Tubingen, 
1587 (with full Prolegomena and the related documents); Rendel 
Harris, London and Baltimore (with photoyraphic facsiuiile of 
the MS; the most beautiful of all editions, and also ainong the 
most valuable, viving parallel texts anid festémonta at lenzth, 
and a nuinber of suzpyestive elucidations, La from Jewish 
sources), Iss7 5 J. Weron, The Church of the Sub-clpoxtolic Age, 
ete., London, 1885; E, dJaequier, Paris Qwith full ibliography), 
and J. M. Minasi, Rome, 189L; Bb. von Renesse, Giessen, 1897 ; 
C. Bigg in ‘Early Church Classics,” 1898 (8.P.C.., London); 
Fonk, fatres Apestolics, i., 11. 

Latia Verston. At the elose of 1900 appeared the full Latin 
text of the Two Ways, ed. Joseph Schlecht, Friburgi Brisyoviie, 
sumptibns Herder, mew (a handy edition of 24 pp., the Greck 
and Latin standing side by sidle); and more {nily, with photo- 
graphic reproduction of the Freisingen MS (now in Munich), in 
Die Aposteliehre tn der Liturgic der Kathol, Kirche, Freiburg, 
Hw), Of the Latin version, Harnack has a preliminary esti- 
mate in Teel. Litztg. 100, 635 -G49, and Ladeuze in the fevre 
a Histoire ecelvxiantique, ii, 97-103; while E. Ilennecke rests 
much on it in his article inthe ZN TIF ii. SS f., on the Granil- 
sehratt of the Didaehe and its recensions. [The text of Pio Ways 
exists in two lines of transmission, viz. & (known to Hermas) 
=Lat. Did. and tate Egyptian witnesses; and & = Barn. and 
tpost. Chureh Order. But this elassitleation of texts is less 
likely than that into ‘Syrian’ and * Myyptian’ respectively]. 

Tupieal discssians Warnack, Theol. Litztqg. lst; Funk 
a2 Krawutzeky in Pheol. Quart. (Tubingen), 1584; Duchesne, 
Bulletin Critique, Pst, GQ. Bonet-Maury, La Doctrine des doaze 
apeityes (Paris, dates it after 160); Caspari, Latherak Ugeskrist, 
Nos. 24, 25: Lightfoot at Church Congress, ISstbe Aapasitor, 
1885, pp. 6-10, cf. S. fgnatites, i. 739, Mealipeairns (19), p. 649; 
Massebieau, fteene de Uist, des letigions, Sept.-Oct. Iss4; 
Zahn, Korschtaujen zur tresch, dea NT Kanens, iii, 275-310; 
Holtzmann, ‘Die Did. u. ibre Nebenfonuen’ in Jedrb, f. prot. 
Theol, 1885, pp. 154-166 (reyards Did. and Barn. as co-ordinate 
recensions of an earlier Tive Ways or Judieoa Petri); Lanzen 
in Sybel’s Hist. Zettach, ssh, W3-214; Lechler, Dax Aport. uv, 
Nachapors. Zeitalter, Leipzig, sss, yy. 546 003. Warfield and 
Mcitfert in audever Nemerw and Bibliatheca Sacra, ssh, 
886; CC. FE. Arnold in 27. 6 Aivekenreeht, ssi; and Bratke 
in Jakrh. of. prot, Theol, IssG<all contribute to a yenea- 
locieal theary of the related documents and types of text. 
G. Taylor, The Leaching of the Tivelve Apoattes, ith Lllnstca- | 
tions from the Tatond, Cambridge, Isst) (eporh-making al 
reyards the Jewish characler of the Vue Hews), also in Nu- 
peoxitoy aml Jonrual of Philelary, as cited in the lest; A. 
Chiappelli, Studii di anticnw lettervutera ertstiana, Turin, 1887, 
pp. 21-148; Wohlenberg, Die Letre . 2. tn tkremn Veehiltuiss 


this was lost sight of in the rays of tthe glory’ about to be 
revealed. 

* In the Syriae version this is actually called ‘ Third Book of 
Clement: Tearhiny of the Tiveles Apostles” which may te its 
original title. Possibly, too, the idea of the Svran * Testa. | 


ment (Arabrx7) of the Lord’ owes its mare and seme of ity 
sontents lo the Diduchce. 
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zum NT Schristttm, Enlangen, 1888; Harnack, Gesch. der 
altehr. Lit. i. 88-2 (185), 11. (Chronelogie, 107) 4251%., in 
Herzoyg’s PRES (195), 1. 711-730, N. Biesenthal, Die nrchriatl, 
Airehe ... naeh der Dal, (Prose.), lnsterburgy, 1808; PL Savi, 
Lu, dattrina dewli apastoli, 13085 J. Reville, Orizines de 
Uk piscopat, pp. 251-201], Paris, 1804; L. Iselin, ‘Eine bisher 
unbekannte Version des ersten Teiles der “ Apostellehre”’ 
(Veate nu. Unters. xu. i.), 1805; GO. Moe, Die Apustedlehre te 
dey Dekalog tae Unterricht der alten Kirche, Gacersloh, 19963 
C. Holzhey, Die Abhangigkett der Surisehen Didaxkalia van der 
Didache, Monclicn, Istts; Funk, Arrchenyerch, Abhandlungen, 
it, 108-141, Paderborn, 1899 (on basis of earlier articles in Preol, 
Quartalschryt; valuable); A. Ehrhard, op. ef. 100, 87-35 (an 
admirable summary); E. Mennecke, foc. 1901; J. Schlecht, ap. 
eit, 1901 Gsood sanimmary of resnits, esp. as bearing on the Lat.); 
QO. Bardcuhewer, Gesea. der Alteireh. Lut. i. (12) Tsu; RK. 
Kohler in Jewish Eneyelopastia, iv. 685 f%., London, 1903; 2. 
Drews in NZ alpokryphen, Tubingen, iW, p. 18218. 
J. VERNON BARTLET, 
DIATESSARON.— 


i. Author and Date, 

ii. Title, Languaye, and later IHistory. 
(a) Testimony of Greek writers. 
(4) Testimony of Syriac writers, 

iii, Non-Syriac versiuns of the Diatessaron, 
(a) The Armenian version of St. Ephraem’s com- 

mentary on the Dintessaron. 

(6) Codex Fuldensis, 
(c) The Arabic version. 

iv, Relation of the Diatessaron to the Old Syriac 

Literature. 

i, AUTHOR AND DATE. —The Diatessaron, or 
Harmony of the fonr Gospels, was most probably 
compiled by Tatian, the dixeiple of Justin Martyr, 
towards the end of the Yond cent. A.p., not long 
alter the year 172 or 173, when Tatian returned 
from Rome ta his native land of Mesopotamia, 
The seanty information that we possess regarding 
the early history of the author of this fanious work 
is mainly derived frout his no Jess celebrated Oratio 
ad Gracos (Aédyos mpds “EN\nvas), a work which 
was probably composed soon after his conversion 
to Christiamity. fle is described by Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom. in. 81), Epiphanins (/fcr. 46. 
1), and Theodoret 7lar, Fad, i. 20) asa Syrian; and 
this statement as to his nationality agrees with 
his own mention of the facet that he was born ‘in 
the Jand of the Assyrians’ (Oretio, 42, yevyndels pév 
€v ry Tav'Acovplwy yn). We may infer from lis own 
writings that he was a man of good hirth and posi- 
tion, and, as such, not withont the temptation to 
embark on 2 military or politieal career; but Ins 
Inind was early attracted to that pursuit of learn. 
ing to whieh he devoted the grenter part of his 
life. He spent many years in visiting the various 
schools, and in studying the ditlerent tenets, of 
heathen philosophy, and finally settled down in 
Rome, whtrb, presumably through the intuence 
of Justin, he embraced Christiumity. Like the 
latter, he suffered persecution at the hands of 
Crescens ; but it seems probable that he remained 
in Rome as a teacher some years after the martyr- 
dom of Justin, in ALD. 105, among his pupils being 
Rhedon of Asia Miner. It was, no doubt, dnring 
this latter portion of his residence in Rome that 
Tatian developed that eurious mixture of hetero- 
dlox views with whieh lis naine is associated by 
later writers, and which, while eansing him to be 
branded as a heretie, also necessitated Ins departure 
from Rome. ‘Phas he undoubtedly advoeated, like 
the Encratites, a rigid asceticisin, condemning ninr- 
riave and the nse of wine and anid food ; be also 
followed Marcion in distinguishing the Demiuree 
from the teod af the New Testament, while le held a 
Guostie theory of ons sinilar to that of Valentinus: 
his denial of the salvahility of Adam nione marks 
a more original departure from the arthodox teach- 
ine of the Church. In view of the statements as 
to ‘Tatinn’s heretical opinions mide by Trenweus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Qrizen, Eusebiis, ete., hig 
heterodoxy can hardly be disputed ; yet it is notice: 
able that Eusebins is the first to dehnitely associate 
him with any heretical party (see helow, § ii. @). 
Pha tog h, datinn sadeymature fr tome Tor the 
Pa iio mekieyil yature from Rome lor the 
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East may he placed with tolerable certainty about 
A.D. 172-173." Tow long he survived after his 
return to Mesopotania is unknowns but it was 
there, probally at Edessa, that he composed for the 
Synian Church that Warmony of the four Gospels 
which has rendered his name so famous. 

Before leaving the personal history of Tatian we 
may note that no suspicion of heresy seenis to have 
attached to his name in the Syrian Church —a 
fact whieh is most easily explieable on the sup- 
position that, amid the primitive conditions of his 
native Chureh, Tatian had neither the oecasion nor 
the inelination to air those views which had pro- 
cured him so much disfavour at Rome. After lis 
bitter experiences in the latter eity, it was only 
natural that he should turn lis attention towards 
a new field of activity sueh as that afforded by the 
compilation of his MWarmony, rather than to the 
dissemination of his peenliar views. The plan of 
reproducing the fourfold history of the Gospels in 
the form of one simple connected narrative was no 
doubt a bold one, but the underlying motive was 
probably the desire to present his less enltivated 
countrymen with the story of the Gospel in a form 
which should at once preserve all that was essential 
in the narratives of the four Evanvelists, while 
omitting all that might seem caleulated to perplex 
and confuse. 

ii, TITLE, LANGUAGE, AND LATER HISTORY.— 
The full title given by Tatian to his Harmony of 
the Gospels appears to have been ‘The Gospel of 
Jesus Cliist by means of the four [Gospels or 


Evangelists)’ | oto yo mr. Sap) Guess o| 
(0,00 19? = EvayyéNcov “‘lycot Xp:orob 76 dia reo- 
capwv), Imt the work was generally known and 
eited by the shorter title Diatessaron (,Opco.Ao> ; 


the forms opcode and ercolZL» also occur). 


In addition to this Greek title, however, the Har- 
niony also received the genuine Syriac name Evan- 


gilion da-Mehattete (LANsaS09 ase), 


or ‘Gozpel of the Mixed,’ to distinguish it from 
the fourfold form of the Gospels, the Evangelion 


da - Mépharréshé (Lerasos a ye| ), or 


‘Gospel of the Separated (ones).’ 

The Greek title has been nsed, among others, 
as an argument in favour of the view that the 
Harmony was originally eoniposed in that lan- 
ecuave ; but no stress can be laid on this fact, since 
Greek titles, and especially Greek teelinieal terms, +t 
were largely employed by Syriae writers. More- 
over, the balance of evidence seems to support the 
view that the Diatessaron was an original Syriac 


work, though no final opinion on the subject ean | 


be expressed until we have determined the question 
ol its relation to the Old Syriac version (see below. 
§ iv.). There can, however, be no doubt that, 
whether originally eomposed in Greek or Syriae, 
the work was intended for use in the Syriac 
Chnreh, and was widely eireniated in a Syriae 
form at an early date. Further, there is no direct 
evidence of the existence of a Creek original, and 
the scanty and indelinite nature of the information 
supplied by the Greek writers seems to show that 
the (Syriac) work was known to the Greek Churelh 
by name only. 

(«) Greck ariters.—The first notiee of the Dia- 
tessaron oecurs in Ensebius (AZ iv. 36), who states 

* Zahn, Furschunqen, i, y. 282 f. : 

* Cf. Xpovixov, Exxrrxcverrixg, Terpaevayyinoy, etc. Baethgen 
objects that these were used also as titles in Greek, and, as such, 
were taken over into Syriac, while Diatessaron is a Greek musi- 
val terminus technicus, and does not occur elsewhere in Syriac 
tErangelienfragmente, p. $9; cf, Zahn, Forsch. i. pp. lodt., 
239 f.). 


that Tatian, whom he wrongly deserthes as the 
former leader of the Encratites, ‘eomposed a sort 
of eonnexien and conipilation, | know not how, of 
the Gospels, and ealled it the Diatessaron. This 
work is current in some quarters (with some per- 
sons) even to the present day.’* The work is also 
brietly mentioned hy Epiphanius (Her. 46. 1), who 
says: ‘The Diatessaron Gospel is said to have been 
eomposed by him (Tatian). It is called hy some 
the Gospel aeeording to the Hebrews.’ + Apart 
from these two writers no mention ¢ is made of the 
Diatessaron hy either Greek or Latin writers until 
the 6th eent. (see below, § ii. 4) ; and the silence of 
such writers as Tven:eus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Jerome, or Augustine is expheable only on the 
supposition that the work was exclusively a Syriae 
one, and, as such, unknown to the Greek Churel. 

Jefore passing on to the evidence atlorded by 
Syriac writers, we may note two points arising out 
of the above notices which tend to eonfirm the 
impression made by the silence of the Greek 
Fathers. The first is the omission of the elanse 
‘{ know not how?’ (ot« 076° érws) in the Syriae 
translation (4th cent.) of Eusebius’ History.§ The 
explanation of this fact given by Hjelt|) 1s no 
doubt correet, viz. that the Gautlator purposely 
suppressed the elause as irrelevant, since Tatian’s 
ee was well known both to himself and to his 
Syriae readers, Eqnally interesting is the trans- 
lator’s insertion of the words ‘now tls is the 
(Evangelion) da-Méhalléte’ (Gospel of the Mixed} 
after the word ‘Diatessaron,’ which shows that 
the Syriae title of the Harmony was already cur- 
rent in the 4th eentury. The seeond point is con- 
nected with the confusion that existed, aeeordinz 
to Epiphanius, in the minds of some with regard 
to the Diatessaron and the Gospel aceording to the 
Hebrews. As Zahn (Forsch. i. 25) has pointed out, 
the confusion admits of a tolerably easy solution 
on the supposition that the Diatessaron was a 
Syriac work. When the existence of another 
(cospel, written in the same or a nearly allied 
dialect, among the half-heretical Nazareans, ¢.¢. 
in almost the same district, beeame known, it was 
not unnatural to suppese that the two were either 
closely allied or even identical. Sueh a mistake, 
however, conld have arisen only amongst people 
who were either ignorant of Aramaic, or who 
possessed no knowledge of the works in question 
save at seeond hand. 

(6) Syrice writers.—In eontrast to the compara- 
tive ignorance displayed on this subject by Greek 
authorities, the statements made by Syriac writers 
concerning the Diatessaron, and the evidence of 
its nse in the Syrian Chureh, are both clear 
and decisive. The earliest testimony is contained 
in the Doctrine of Addai, a work which, in its 
present form, is variously dated by erities from 
the middle of the 3rd cent. (Zahn) to the begin- 


‘ning of the 5th cent. (von Dobschiitz, Christus. 


bilder, y. 158 f.). But, though the form in whieh 
we now possess this text may not be earlier than 
A.D. 400, its eontents are clearly based on very 
early tradition, and we may therefore safely follow 
Zahn (forseh, i, 9UF.) in regarding it as_a trust. 
worthy witness to the practice of the Edessene 
Church during the 3rd century. The erncial passage 
states that ‘much people gathered together day by 
day, and came to the prayer of the (Divine) seivice 
and to (the reading ot) the Old Testament and the 

OS psvrot ye rpertpes aitav apyuyes 6 Tatiaves cuvaciuay tive 
Rai CUVayeyry OLx G9" Orr Tav sURyyiz mW CVI ES T6 diaTToupeY 
TOUTO THOTWVEL ECE, 6 ZHI TAPS THY KOT VEY a : 

tarp srces 3: 76 Bie taroecony ayyirsey UT’ TEU yeysryycOas oTEp 
xara ESpesour tevit xedoocs. é : Py 

+t On the obscure scholion to Mt 274% contained in Cod. 72, 
see Zahn, Forsehurngen, i, 26f. : ' 

$ ed. Wright and M‘Lean, Cambridge, 1598, p. 243. ; 

_|| Die altsurssche Bvangelieaubersetzung und Tatians Diatce 
SEO, De 2 notee 
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New, (namely) the Diatessaron, and believed in the 
resurrection of the dead.’* Of a similar nature ts 
the command given to his presbyters in Addai's 
parting speech: t ‘The Law and the Prophets and 
the Gospel, wherein ye read every day before the 
eopie; and the Iyistles of Paul whieh Simon 
icaphes sent us from the city of Rome; and the 
Acts of the Twelve Apostles, which Jolin the sen 
of Zebedee sent us from Ephesus: these writings 
(or Scriptures) shall ye read in the churches of 
Christ, and besides them nothing else shall ye 


read.’ ‘These two passayes clearly show that the | 


terms ‘Diatessaron’ and ‘Gospel’ were interchange- 
able, and also that the version of the Syriac 
Gospels adopted by the Edessene Chureh for use 
in Divine service was that whieh had been com. 
posed by Tatian. Internal evidence, again, shows 
that Aphraates, the bishop of the convent of St. 
Matthew near Mosnl, made use of the sane 
version, though the trospel qnotations in’ Ins 
Homedics (written between 336 and 345 A.D.) are 
not taken exclusively from Tatian’s work. ‘The 
most striking proof, however, of the widespread 
use of the Diatessaron in the Syrian Chureh 
during the 4th cent., and of the high repute in 
Which it stood, is the fact that it forms the basis 
of the commentary on the Gospels written by the 
famous Ephraem Syrus (d. 373 A.D. ; sve below, 
§ iii. a). 
quotations whieh are to be found in bis genuine 
works appear to be also taken from the Llarmony.¢ 

The becanning of the 5th cent. forins a decisive 
ae in the history of the Syriae versions of the 
New Testament, uusimuch as it marks the intro- 
duction of a new version, which was destined to 
supersede all its predecessors. Jt was during the 
episcopate of Rabbtila, bishop of Edessa (A.p. 411- 
435), and under Ins direction that a revision of 
the existing Syriae translation of the NT was set 
on foot, with a view to bringing it more into 
vonfornity with the enrrent Greck text, Aeeord- 


ine to his Iiegraphy § (written soon after his | 


dvath) Rabbila ‘translated by the wisdom of God 
Which was in him the New Testament from Greek 
into Synae, becrnse of its variations, exactly as it 
was.’ ‘To quote Mr. Burkitt,) ‘lt is only the 
helief, the erroneous belief, that the Peshitta NT 
was proved to be older than Rabbila through the 
attestation given toit by St. Ephraem, which has 
hitherto prevented scholars from recoenizing in 
these words a deseription of the making and 
mblieation of the Syriae Vulgate’ or the Peshitta, 
Sutin order to establish the new revised version 
on a tirm basis it was neeessary to suppress all 
earlier transhitions. With a view, therefore, to 
securing this end, Rabbiala commanded his priests 
and deacons ‘to take enre that in all the ehurehes 
there should be an Heangelion da-Mépharréshé, 
and that it shonld be read.’ The objeet of this 
canon was clearly to establish the new version at 
the expense of the Diatessaron.£ Tow suceessful 
it was is shown by the fact that heneeforth the 
Peshitta reigned alone as the accepted ceclesiastical 


text, while the Thatessaron alinost entirely dis. | 


appeared. An interesting notice of the thorough. 
ness with which the crnsnde against ‘Tatian’s 
Harmony was enrried ont has been preeerved in 
the writings of Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrins 
(A.D. 423-457). In his treatise on hercbits (far. 


* ed. Phillips, p. 36, 1.15. 

t Mhillips, p. 46,1. sf. 

t burhite, Serta and Studies, vol. vii. p. 56. 

§$ Uverheck, S. Ephraemt Suri, Rabulw, ete., opera selecta, 
Pave. 

) Op. ett. p. 57. 

© Overbeck, op. ert. p. 220. The term Frangelion da- 
Meéepharréshé must here denote, not the Old Syriac version 
(which was also so called), bunt rather any MS of the fonr 
Gospels, as opposed to the Fvanyclion da-Méhalléte or, Dia- 
tesssron. rynitizary th 


It is noteworthy also that the Gospel | 
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| Pus. 1. 20) he states that Tatian ‘composed the 
Gospel, whieh is called Diatessaron, cutting ont 
all the genealogies and all such passages as show 
| the Lord to have been born of the seed of David 
after the lesh. Now this work was used not 
only hy those who Lelonged to his own sect, but 
also by those who follow the Apostolic doctrine, 
since they did not perceive the misehief of the 
composition, but used it in all) simplieity on 
account of its brevity. And Timyself found more 
than 200 sueh copies held in honour in the churches 
in our parts, and, having collected them all, T put 
them away, substituting the Gospels of the tour 
Evangelists.’ 

Nevertheless, the vigorous mensures adopted hy 
Rabbala and Theodoret failed to bring about the 
complete rejection of the Diatessaron. For, thongh 
Tatians Harmony appears to have been ellecta- 
ally exeluded from publie worship in the Syrian 
Chureh, the evidence of liter writers shows that 
the work was still in existence as late as the 
Middle Ages, Wyelt * suggests very plausibly that 
| either the growing antagonism between the Mone- 
plysites (or Jacobites) znd the Nestorians reacted 
on Chureh praxis, and caused the latter to retain 
the Gospels in the form to which they had been 
accustomed, or else that, for the same cause, the 
| ecclesiastical 


reforms of Rabbila met with no 
acceptance among the Syrians of the Mast. This 


theory is certainly an attractive one, and explains 
(many of the phenomena connected with the later 
history of the Inatessaron; but the evidence at 
-our disposal, while amply proving that ‘Tatian’s 
| work was well known to and held in high esteem 
iby the Nestorians down to the 4th cent., 1s 
/serreely suflicient to justify his further conten- 
ltion that it was retained by them in the services 
(of the Chureh till that period. A imore probable 
| explanation of its continued existence is to be 
found in its connexion with the name of Ephraem. 
[Fyraens commentary on the Diatessaron was 
not only, as we shall see Inter, translated into 
Es but also exereised a marked inthience 


on the works of later (Syriac) NT commentators 
—an eloquent proof of the esteem in which that 
writers work was held; and it ean hardly be 
doubted that its asseciation with the name of 
the wreat Syriac Father contributed very largely 
to the preservation of ‘Fatian’s work among the 
Synans themselves. Some eonlirmation of this 
view is allorded by the way in which the later 
references to ‘Tatian and his work, whieh are not 
confined to Nestorian writers but include several 
Jacolite authors, are closely connected with St. 
Sphraem’s commentary. 

Or the Jater Syriae writers who either refer to 
or quote from the Diatessaron (or Epliracm’s com- 
mentary upon it), the Hirst anid most important is 
Ishodad of Merv, the Nestorian bishop ot Haditha 
(or Hedhatta), who flourished about A.D. S50.f Tn 
his commentary on the NT we tind the following 
statement in the Prologue to St. Mark : ‘Matthew 
and dohn belonved to the Twelve, but Mark and 
Luke to the Seventy ; but Tatinnus the disciple of 
Justin, the philosopher and martyr, made a selee- 
tion from the four Evangelists and eombined (or 


mixed ANNs) and put together a Gospel and 
called it (the) Diatessaron, that is ‘Sof the Mined” 
(da - Méhallété); and concerning the divinity of 
Christ he did not write. And on this (Gospel) 


* Op. ett. p. 2%. 

t For a full discussion of his commentary on the NT as eon- 
tained in the Cambridge MS, Add. Lt3, and of the passages 
bearing on Ephraem’s commentary and the Diatessaron, see R. 
Harris, Fragments of the Commentary of Ephraem Syrua upon 
the Diatessaron, London, 1896, p. 10f. Attention was tnt 
culled to the importance of Ishodads work in this connexion 
| by the American scholars, Dr Hall and Professor Gottheil, 


4 Sova ff Bola? Luyaturs, ols, x1, and xii, 
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Mar Ephraem commented.’ Hijelt (op. ett. p. 30 f.) 
argues with some foree that the position of Tatian 
immediately after the four Evangelists, and the 
manner in which he is mentioned, seem to show 
that Isho'dad regarded his testimony as of equal 
valne with that of the Evangelists; and this im- 
pression 1s eonlirmed by an examination of those 
passages in his eommentary in which the Diates- 
saron is definitely cited, viz. Mt 1% 3% Sf oy) 
Ac L®. Itis noteworthy that Ishodad avoids the 
error into which so many of his suceessors have 
fallen, and draws a clear distinction between the 
Diatessaron of Tatian and that of Ammonius. 
Thus, in diseussing the words ‘as it is written in 
the prophet Isaiah’ (Mk 1°), he says,* ‘others 
(say): in the book of the Diatessaron whieh was 
eomposed in Alexandria, he (Mark) says ‘fin the 
prophets” instead of ‘‘ as it is written in Jsaiah.”’ 
The Jaeobite bishop Moses bar-Kepha (d. A.D. 
903), who was almost a contemporary of Ishodad, 
also wrote a commentary on the NT in whieh 
there are clear traces of aeqnaintanee with Eph- 
raen’s commentary, and apparently with an even 
earlier work (Harris, pp. 10, 18, 24, 85). He 
further makes direct mention of the Diatessaron 
in two passages in which he is disenssing the 
canons ot Eusebius. The whole passage runs as 
follows: ‘Which shows who eolleeted the four 
books of the Evangelists and set them in order in 
one ‘hook. And some people, indeed, say that 
Eusebius of (wsarea, when he saw that Julianus 
(ste! for Aumonius) of Alexandria made the 
trospel of the Wiatessaron, z.c. ‘by means of 
Four,” and changed the sequence of things [Iljelt : 
of the verses] in the Gospels, and that Tatian also 
the Greck, the heretic leader, nade a Gospel which 
is called Tasaron (sic !), and he too changed the 
sequence of things; he, Eusebius, took eare and 
eollected the four books of the four Evangelists 
and set them in order and placed them in one 
book, and preserved the hody ot their eompositions 
{lljelt : the integrity of the text of the narratives 
of the Evangelists] as it was without taking any- 
thing from them or adding anything to them, and 
made certain Canons on aeeount of their harmony 
one with another.’t Here we see that Bar-Kepha 
distinguishes the two Diatessarons, thongh appa- 
rently he only knew Tatian’s work thronch the 
medium of Ephraem’s commentary, The absenee 
of any divect quotations from the Diatessaron as 
well as the epithets which he applies to Tatian 
may be duc, as Hijelt suggests, to strong anti- 
Nestorian feeling. 
The two lexicocraphers Isho bar- Ali (d. 873) and 
Bai-Dahlul (who flourished about the middle of the 
1Uth eent.) both refer to the Diatessaron. The 
former detines the word ‘ Diatessaron’ (for which 
lle gives a variant Diagutrun) as ‘the Gospel of 
the Diatessaron, which Tatian made, the Mixed,’ 
and adds that the author omitted both the human 
and the Divine genealogies of our Lord, and is on 
this account accursed, namely, Tatian : the Jatter 
statement is, however, not found in all MSS, and 
may he regarded as a Jater gloss. In Bar-Bahlul’s 
lexicon the Diatessaron is detined (Hjelt, p. 48) as 
‘the eollective ruspel which (was composed) from 
the four Evangelists’: ta this is added, ‘This was 
composed in Alexandria, which the bishop Tatianus 
has written. The latter sentence is, however, 
wanting im Gther MSS, and by its very form 
betrays its seeondary character. 1t is interesting 
to find that Bar-Bahlu] quotes the Diatessaron by 
its Syviac name Evangelion da-Mhallété, while he 
~ We have here followed the text of the Berlin MS as given by 
Hjelt (p. 35 note). For the text of the Canibridge MS, which 
seems less original, see Harris (p. 15); the latter reters the 
awison ‘(as) iL 1s written in Isaiah’ to Tatian’s reading at 
ye. a 2 . 


+ Harvis, op. cit. p. 21. 
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cites the reading ‘ Jesus Barabbas’ (Mt 27!7), which 
is found in the Sinaitie palimpsest, as oceurring in 
the Evangelion da-Mépharréshé. 

The evidence of our next witness, Jacob bar- 
Saliln, the Jacohite bishop of Amida (d. 117] A.D.) is 
Jargely based upon that of his predecessors. Thus 
in his NT Commentary he reproduces with but 
slight variations the statement of Ishodad in con- 
nexion with the opening verses of St. Mark. He 
omits, however, the sentence ‘and concerning the 
divinity of Christ he has not written,’ lut adds the 
remark ‘now the commencement of the same was: 
In the beginning was the Word.’ In Jike manner 
he follows Dar-KNepha in his statement eoneerning 
Eusebius and his eanons {see above), thongl in 
another passage in his prologue to the Gospels 
(Ifarris, p. 28) he makes the extraordinary state- 
ment that Tatian and Ammonins were unable to 
bring the Gospel] accounts of the Resurreetion into 
harmony, and therefore desisted from the attempt. * 
Probably Zahn + is right in supposing that Bar- 
Salibi has here eonfused Amimenius with Eusebius, 
and has assigned to the latter the réle of Elias of 
Salamia (of whom he speaks elsewhere): for the 
fact that the eanons of Enselius stopped at Mk 169 
was apparently treated by him as exeluding the 
narrative of the Resurrection, while he ascribes 
the eorrection of this supposed error to Eusebius 
instead of to Elias. In any ease it seems tolerably 
certain that Bar-SaJibi ean hardly be trented as an 
independent witness to the existence of the Diates- 
saron, even though we reject the statement with 
regard to the Diatessaron which oecnrs in his coni- 
mentary at Mk L°.¢ 

The statements of Bar-Hebrens (d. 1286 A.D.) 
in like manner appear to be mainly borrowed irom 
the works of ecarher writers, especially Bar-Salibi. 
Ile follows the Jatter in reprodueing Ishodad’s 
notice concerning Tatian with the same omission 
and insertion, but by a strange misunderstanding 
of his author applies the language of Eusebius with 
regard to the Diatessaron of Animoonius to Tatian’s 
work. 

Even at the end of the 13th eent. we stil] find 
striking evidence of the eontinned existence of the 
Diatessaron. The NT eonmmentary of the cele- 
brated ‘Ahd-isho (Ebedjesu) bar-Derika (d. 1318), 
metropolitan of Nisibis aud Armenia, lias not been 
preserved, but in the preface to his Numocanon§ 
he deseribes Tatian'’s Harmony as the example of 
eompleteness and trustworthiness which he has 
endeavoured to imitate. The description is as 
follows: §Tatian the philosopher having compre- 
hended the meaning of the words of the Kvan- 
gelists and grasped the plan of their Divine 
narrative, composed one admirable Gospel out of 
the Four. This is what he caJled the Diatessaron, 
in whieh he preserved with all-eare the accurate 
order of the sayings and deeds of the Saviour with- 
out having added a single word of hisown.’ From 
this notice it secms clear that ‘Abd-isho was well 
acquainted with the Diatessaron and its contents, 
even though he elsewhere || confuses its anthor with 
Ammonius. The evidence of these later Syriac 


*The passage runs as follows: ‘Ensehins of Cesarca took 
pains to compose tue canons of the Gospel—and this, indecd, is 
known f om his letter to Carpianus—and pointed out by their 
means the agreement of the Evangelists. Aimmonius and 
Tatian had written a Gospel, the Diatessaron, 7.e. of the Four, 
as we have said above, and when they came to the history of 
the resurrection, and saw that it varied, they gave up their 
works. But Eusebius took pains to make these canons and to 
point out in the same the agreement of the Evangelists’ (Iijelt, 

. 43). 

! t Theol. Littdl, 1896. 

t ‘Others (sav): in the book of the Diatessaron, which was 
composed in Alexandria, which the bishop Tatianus has 
written,’ 7.¢. the same gloss that appears in the lexicon of Ear 
Bah.ul. 

§ Mai, Sexipt. Vet..Nora-Coll. x. 191. 

{ ASsemanif Diez: Or. ii 2. 
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wrirers, at least from the 12th cent. onwards, is no 
doubt somewhat discounted by the fact that they 
nppear to have maimly derived their information 
from the works of their predecessors; but the 
secondary nature of their evidence is mere than 
ontweighed by the additional testimony furnished 
by the following translations of the Diatessaron, 

nl. NON-SVRIAC VERSIONS OF THE DIATES- 
SARON.—The above sketch of the history ot the 
Ihatessaron proves beyond question : (1) ‘Phat this 
form of the Gospels was very widely, if not ex- 
clusively, used in the Syrian Church during tle 3rd 
and 4th cents.; and (2) that the work continued to 
le known and read hy Syrine writers down to the 
beginning of the Lith century. But the evidence 
of the existence and intluence of Tatian’s Harmony 
is, as We have pointed ont, not contined to the 
quotations and reterences of Syriae commentators ; 
for though the Syriac Diatessaron has untortu- 
nately not been preserved tous, yet we possess both 
Latin and Arabie transhitions of ‘Tatian’s work, 
tozether with an Armenian version of St. Epliraem’s 
commentary npon it, ‘These versions in themselves 
furnish incontrovertible proof of the great esteem 
in which the Harmony was held, and in that respect 
fornia most important addition to the evidence set 
forth above ; but their chief value lies in the faet 
that by their means we are enabled to obtain sume 
conception, not only uf the order and arrangement 
of Tatian’s work but also of its actual text. 

(a) fhe Armenian version of St. Ephraem’s com- 
mentary on the Diatesseron,—lt has been already 
suggested that St. Ephraem’s commentary on the 
Diatessaron contributed in no slight measure to 
the preservation of the Jatter work. 
honour and esteem in which that writer and his 
works were held hy the Syrian Chureh naturally 
extended to his Gospel commentary, and ensnred 
the survival of Tatian’s work at Jeast in that form. 
We may even go further, and assume that the 
example set by so prominent a writer as Ephraem 
exercised a considerable influence on his successors, 
who were thus led to study—and so to preserve— 
a work which otherwise seemed destined to dis- 
appear. But, whatever its inHuence in the past, 
it is undoubtedly true that in modern times the 
publication of a Latin translation of the Annenian 
version of this commentary lias been the means of 
once more aronsing the interest of scholars in the 
Diatessaron, and of resening it from that oblivion 
to whieh it had been so Jong assigned. The Ar- 
menian version of the commentary first appeared 
in the edition of St. Ephraem’s works issned in 
four volumes by the Mechitarist Fathers of St. 
Lazzaro in 1836, A Latin translation of the eom- 
mentary was prepared by J. B. Aucher, one of the 
editors, as early as IS44, but was not published. 
The work was finally made aceessille to scholars 
hy Prof. Moesinger, who in US76 published Ancher’s 
transition, which he had revised and corrected by 
the wd of another MS, under the title: Evangel 
Concordiuntis Eaepositio facta a Sancto Ephraemoe 
Dovtore Syro. Both the MSS on whieh this trans- 
lation is Lagi date from the year 1195, lut the 
version itself is assigned to the Sth cent. (Moesinger, 
p. xi). ‘That the Armenian version was made 
from the Syriac commentary of St. Ephracm seems 
to be fully established,* and we are therefore 
justified in treating the work as gennine. 

Among the first to reeognize the great import- 


ance of Moesinver’s translation was Professor Zahn, | 


to whom, indeed, all] NT scholars are largely in- 
dJebted for a knowledge, not only of a considerable 


part of the Diatessaron itself but alse of a large | 


nuntber of facts hearing on its history and eliar- 


* Zahn, Forsch. i. 46¢.; J. Wamilyn Hill, 4 Dissertation on the 
pa Commentary of S. Ephraca the Syrian, Edinburyh, 
Sa. 
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acter. Those portions of the text which the anthor 
was able to restore with the uid of the new trans- 
lation (and also of the J/unmedies of Aphraates) were 
incorporated in the first volume uf his /orschungen 
cur Geschichte des neutestiancntlihin Nonons und 
der althirchlichen Literutur (rlangen, U881). In 
this work Zahn turther gave a full and comphte 
seconnt of all that was then known of the Dintes- 
saron and its author, and, to a laree extent, solved 
the many complicated and dificult questions which 
nre connected with its origin aud history. The 
main interest of the volume, however, centres in 
lis brilliant restoration of the text, and in the 
evidence which he has adduced in support of his 
reconstruction. We therefore yal vw brief de- 
scription of the miuthuds employed by Zahn in 
recovering the lost text. 

The task of reproducing the order and arranye- 
ment of the Diatessaron, as Zalin diseovered, was 
materially lightened by the character and form of 
Ephraem’s commentary. For the Jatter consists of 
a series of lectures or discourses, which are largely 
honnletic both in form and substance, and appear 
to have been delivered orally. Moreover, each 
discourse Was apparently preceded by the reading 
of the Gospel section which formed the subject ot 
discussion ; and thongh, unfortunately, the text of 
the section was nut included in the commentary, 
the «hscourse itself atlords sullicient evidence for 
ulentifying the passage of Scripture thus con- 
mented on. In reconstrneting the text itself 
Zahn had to fall back upon the Gospel quotations 
contained in the commentary as translated by 
Moesinyer,* and in the (Mond/ies of Aphraates.t 

The Gospel quotations that oceur in the Latin 
translation of Ephraenis commentary naturally 
form the basis of the text. Those quotations,? 
however, which occur —chietly by way of illustra- 
tion—out of their context, ic. in other discourses 
than the one to which they belong, are inserted 
in square brackets, as also the qnotations from 
Aphraates, the latter being given, lor the sake of 
clearness, in German instead of Latin. Further, 
all quotations, whether in Ephraem’s commentary 
or in the /lomities of Aphiaates, which are not 
wiven literally, Lut freely reproduced, are printed 
In itahe type; and, lastly, all Zaho’s own additions, 
e.g. references, ete., are euelosed in round brackets. 
In the voluminous notes appended to each section 
Zahn has compared the Curetonian and Peshitta 
versions, and, in many eases, also the Harklean ; 
while in the more important passages reference is 
made to the Greek MSS (8S, Bound 1D) and to the 
Itula ASS. 

It is no slight trilmte to the skill and ingenuity 
of Zalin to say that he has by these means succeeded 
in resturing not only the broad general features 
of the Diatessaron, but also, to a relatively large 
extent, its actual text. The former we are able to 
coatrol by means of the Latin (Codex Fuldensis) 
and Arabic translations of the Llatessaron, which 
conlirm in the most striking manner the accuraey 
of Zahn’s deductions ; but these versions, unfortu- 
nately (see below) atlord but little assistance in 
restoring the actual text. 

Enough, however, of the original Diatessaron 

’ A more accurate English transition from the Armenian 
MSS by Canon Arutiage Kobinson is given im Appendix x. to 
Dr. Hainlyn Wills ae Lurdiest Live «of Christ evetr ecangnled 
fron the Mate Gospels, being the Dratessaren of Datian, ete. ; 
and inthe same writers Deewertitioan, po To 

tCf. Bucthzen, Avangelrenragmenute, po G2f., who points 
out that, though Aphraates knew and used the Diatessaron, 
his Gospel quotations are not taken exclusively trois that 
work. 

$ The doubt expressed by Zahn as to whether these quotationa 
were taken from the Daatessaron or from the leshitta has now 
been dispelled onee aud for all. Since the pubhoation of Mr. 
Burkitts werk ou S. Kphracu's Qnetationa feom the Guapel, it 


may be regarded as certain that Eyhiraent did not use the 
Peshitta. 
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has in this way been restored to enable us to make 
out both the objeet of the anthor and the methods 
which he followed. It is clear that the object of 
the Tarniony was not to detract from, or impair, 
the authority of the four eanonica) Gospels, which 
uudoubtedly form the basis of Tatian’s work, but 
rather to put together a single eonneeted aeeount 
of the life of our Lord, which shonld eontain all 
that was essential in the narratives of the Gospels. 
It was thus a popnlar rather than a Jearned work, 
and was desivned to obviate those ditheulties to 
Wlieh the fourfold form of the Gospels was only 
too apt to give rise. Dut, though the author was 
inlky convineed of the genuineness of his sources, 
he did not adopt, as Zahn pnts it, a ‘superstitions 
attitude’ towards then. He rightly perceived 
that divergent aeeounts did not necessarily imply 
miore than a single oeeurrence of tle same incident, 
and aeted aceordingly ; while in cases of actual 
diserepaney or contradiction he boldly followed 
one anthority to the exclusion of the others. Thus 
he followed St. Mark's (10?) narrative of the healing 
of one blind man after leaving Jericho, in prefer- 
ence to that of St. Matthew (20° %), who speaks of 
firo bind men, and to that of St. Luke (1S), whio 
places the miracle before the entry into Jericho, 
In this respect he appears to treat aJl four Evan- 
uelists as of equal anthority ; but, in the main, his 
scheme of our Lord’s public ministry, which ex- 
tends over three Passovers,”* is based on the Fourth 
(rospel. In detai], however, the latter is treated 
with the same freedom as the Synoptists. Thus 
the purification of the temple (Jn 2'***) and the 
discourse with Nicodemus (3'“!) are transferred to 
the Feast of the Dedication at Jernsalem in the 
Jast winter of onr Lord’s hfe. The following ex- 
anple will perhaps give a better illustration, not 
only of the boldness with which Tatian treated his 
sourees, but also of the keen insight and jndgment 
displayed by Zahn in traeing out and determining 
the principles which appear to have guided him :— 


Tatian that the scene of § 39 is transferred from 
Galilee to Judiea. This second change, however, 
is certainly an lmprovenient from the point of view 
of the history, for Mt s4) Mk 1%, Lk 54 appear 
to presuppose easy aceess to the temple and its 
priestly ritual. The complete chronologica] scheme 
underlying the Diatessaron, whieh has thus been 
restored, is as follows :— 


Sections 
1. The Logos, Inearnation and Childhood 
of our Lord . : : : : : 1-7 
2. The tirst Manifestation. : ; * §-12 
3. The beginning of His publie ministry. 
First Passover (Jn 2!) : : . 13 
4. Jesns in Galilee. : ‘ ‘ - 14-37 
5. Joumnney through Samaria. Second 
Passover (Jn 5). ; e 2 . 38-40 
6. Sojourn in Galilee . : ; ‘ . 41-51 
7. Visit to Jerusalem. Feast of Taher- 
nacles (Jn 726). ? : ; é 2 
8. Journey to (Pera or) Galilee and back 53-58 
9. Feast of the Dedieation in Jerusalent . 59-71 
10. Raising of Lazarus. Sojourn in Eph. 
raim and return to Bethany. pte: Si} 
1). From the Triumphal Entry to the In- 
stitution of the Lord’s Supper. - 74-89 


2, Passion, Resurrection, and Ascension . 90-100 


(b) Codex Fuldensis.—That the Latin Harmony 


‘of the Gospels discovered by Vietor, bishop of 


We find in the Harmony that Jn 6'*! (s 34. Feeding | 


of the 5006 just before the seeond Passover) pre- 
cedes dn 44 (§ 38. Discourse with the woman of 
Samaria) and Jn 5 (§ 40. Visit to Jerusalem and 
cure at the Pool of Bethesda), the two latter being 
separated hy § 39 (the healing of the leper, Mt 87-4, 
Mk 12°, Lk 5174). But § 38S (Jn 44), whieh forms 
purt of a journey from Judara to Samaria, seems 
to be ineonsistent with the preeeding seetions 
(14-37), whieh (with the exception ot § 25) describe 
the Galikean ministry. <A further difficuity is pre- 
sented by the isolated position of § 39, which is the 
only incident belonging to the Galilean ministry 
which, presumably, stands in its proper position 
between the journey to Galilee (Jn 4#) and the 
visit to Jernsalem (5!). The correct explanation is, 
no doubt, that otlered by Zahn, whe points out that 
Tatian has reversed the order of St. Johu, and 
assigned the two days’ sojourn at Samaria (Jn 4444, 
§ 38) ta a journey from Gahlee to Jerusalem. 
Tatian’s procedure 1s bold, but it imvolves no 
alteration of Jn 44, sinee these verses include 
nothing which requires that the sojuurn in Samaria 
shonld form part of a journey from Judiea to 
Gialilee. The remaining verses of eh. 4, it is true, 
clearly point to such a journey, but they form no 
part of § 38. For vv¥.2% had already been given in 
§ 13; of vv. Tatian had only utilized vy. in 
§ 32, while it is doubtful if v.% ever formed part of 
the Harmony : according to Zahn, vv. "4 also were 
omitted by Tatian, their place being taken by 
§ 39.+ It naturally follows from this alteration of 


* Cf. § iil, c. According to the Arahic version, no account of 
the first Passover is given by Tatjian; this, however, does not 
affect the length of our Lord's ministry. 

t These verses, however, occur both in the Latin and the 
Arabic translations, though in different céntexts 


/Capna, about the year A.D. 545, and aseribed by 


him, on the authority of the statements eontained 
in Eusebius (HE iv. 36), to Tatian * does actually 
represent the Diatessaron, may now be regarded as 
proved.t A comparison of the two documents 
clearly demonstrates that they are closely alhed, 
and that, at least as revards the order, they are, 
with few exceptions, in remarkable agreement. 
This agreement, unfortunately, does not extend 
to the text, for the copy of the Latin Harmony 
which Victor inserted (in place of the four Gospels) 
at the head of his edition of the New Testament 
is not so much a translation, whether of the 
original Syriae or of an intermediate Greek 
version, as a transferenee of the language of the 
original text into the language of the Latin 
Gospels as revised by Jerome. In other words, the 
form exhibited by the Latin Harmony of the 
Codex Fnidensis is that of the Diatessaron, the 
text is that of the Vulgate. We eannot, however, 
follow Hemphill + in attributing the form of the 
Latin text to Vietor or to the seribe working 
under his direction. Such a supposition is incon- 
sistent with Victor's own introductory remarks,§ 
which eonvey no hint of such a laborious task, and 
is directly excluded by an examination of the 
descriptive eapitulation pretixed to the Tlarmony. 
For thongh the latter frequently disagrees with 
the enumeration of the chapters as given in the 
text, and was clearly, therefore, composed before 
the Harmony had assumed its present form, it las 
been preserved unchanged by the copyist.. The fol- 
lowing instances of this disagreement, taken from 
the commencement of the Harmony, are the :nore 
interesting as they serve in a large measure to ex- 

* “Ex historia quoque ejus comperi, quod Tatianus, vir eru- 
ditissimus et orator illius tenporis clarus, unum ex quatuor 
compaginaverit evangelium cui titulum diapente composuit’ 
(Codex Fuldensis, ed. E. Ranke, 1868, p.1f.). The origin of the 
curious title ‘ Diapente’ (3: 7:7:) for ‘Diatessaron’ has long 
perplexed the minds of scholars. lt is not found either in the 
original (ireek of Eusebius or in the Latin (of Rufinus) and 
Syriac translations of that work. Further, it is expressly 
excluded hy Victor's statement that the Harmony was compiled 
from the four Gospels (the numeral is also inserted in the trans- 
lation of Rufinus). Zahn (2°orsel. i, 2f.) is probably right in 
revarding it as a dapsus calami either of Victor or of his seribe. 

+H. Wace, Hapusiter, 1851, 2, p. 128f.; Zahn, Forsch. i 
pp. 1-5, 29s f. 

t The Diatessaron of Tatian, p, XXIV. 
§.CfL Zahn, forget agp. 3f. 
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plain the opposition with which Victer’s identifica- 
tion of the Harmony was for suv long received. 
The table of chapters commences: VPrasfatio Elz 
principio verbuin, deus upud deum, per quear fucta 
sunt omnia. From this heading we see that the 
Harmony commenced with Jn 13, and that Lk 
Ps) whieh now precedes it in the Harmony, 
formed no part of cle original work. In the same 
way we ean explain the presence of the genealogies 
of the Lord, which, as we know, were omitted in 
Tatian’s Hintessaron, The capitulation runs: V. de 
qeuvrationent (sie!) vel natieitute Christi, ere 
the word generativ is clearly identical with aee- 
tivitas, and does not refer to the genealogies (Mt 
136) Lk 353) Met 4) but to Met LG (Christe anten 
yeneratio sie erat), Which is viven in the Codex at 
the beginning of ch. 5. Thus we see that the 
Latin Harmony originally commenced with dn 1, 
and did net contain the venealocies, the omission 
of which is so characteristic of ‘Tatian’s work. 

The elimination of these later additions to the 
Latin Warmony undoubtedly removes two of the 
strongest objections that were urged against 
the ilentitication of Vietor’s discovery with the 
Dintessaron. There still remains, however, the 
question of the language, since, in the opimion of 
many scholars, the Latin translation can have 
been made only through the medium of a Greek 
version, Whether that of the original Diatessaron or 
of n translation made from the Syriac, But the evi- 
dence which we have examined alords no support, 
or rather is entirely opposed, to the theory of an 
original Greek Diatessaron, while the researches 
of Zahn (Forsef. i. 311 f.) have shown eonchisively 
that the supposed need of a Greek intermediary 
translation Inelch historical support. Thns a eon- 
temporary of Victor, the Afriean dunihus, who 
was Guestor sacri polatic at Constantinople about 
ALD. 445-552, made a Latin translation (/iustituta 
reqularia divine legis) of an introduetion to the 
Seriptures, composed by the Syrian Nestorian 
Paul, a pupil and teacher of the school of Nisibts, 
and sent it to Primasius, bishop of Adrumetun.* 
Even at an earlier date Cassiodorus and the 
Noman bishop Agapetos (d. 536 A.D.) conceived 
the idea of founding a theological school at Rome 
on the model of those at Nisibis and Alexandria, 
Still more important is the testimony of Gen- 
nadius of Massilia, who wrote a continuation of 
Jerome's de Viris Mlustribus. In the first chapter 
of this work (written about A.p. 495) he discusses 
at some leneth the Ffowiies of Aphraates, whom 
he identitied with dacob of Nisibis, and explains 
Jerome's silence with reenrd to this writer on the 
vround that his works had not been translated ; 
for the works of the few Syriac writers whieh are 
included in Jerome's entegory were, by his own 
testimony, known to him only through Greek trans- 
lations. Gennadins mentions further a Syriae 
chronicle of Jacob of Nisibis, the writings of two 
of Ephraem’s pupils, and also those of Isane of 
Antioch. It wonld seem, therefore, that the ignor- 
ance of Syriae, whieh prevailed among Western 
writers at the time of Jerome, hid largely dis- 
appeared during the interval between the date of 
the latter and that of Victor of Capua. Probably, 
as Zahn suggests, this change was chiefly brought 
nhout hy the Syringe monks whe settled in’ Sinai, 
Palestine, Egypt, and Constantinople, and there 
came into eontact with Western scholars, Hence 
it is by no means improbable that some Latin 
scholar in the Sth or at the beginning of the 6th 
cent. shonld have compiled that Latin form = of 
the Syrine Diatessaron which has heen preserved 
to us in the Codex Fuldensis. 
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ledge of the text of the Diatessaron. Tt is, how- 
ever, an important witness to the general structure 
and arrangement of its Syriae original, though 
even in that respect it seems to have sutlered from 
revision. Its chiet value for our purpose consists, 
as we sli] see, in the fact that it supphes ns with 
the means of controlling the far more trustworthy 
evidence of the Arabic version, 

(e) Lhe Arabi Version.—This version was first 
published by A, Ciasea, one of the gnild of seriptors 
at the Vatican Library, under the title: ‘74¢ Jeates- 
serou which Lation compiled from the Four Gospels 
(in Arabic), seu Zatiaad Eeangeliornin Harmonic 
elradice, Nene primum ex daplivt cotlice edalit 
et translatione Sele tonmrit BP. slaqustinus 
{‘wesen, ete., Romie, 888.’ Of the two MSS whieh 
form the basis of this edition, one (Cod. Vat. Arab. 
Mav.) liad been brought from the East by doseph 
Assemani as early as A.D. t7t9, and had been 
detinitely described by its discoverer as ‘Patiani 
Diatessaron seu quatuor Evangeha in unum re- 
ducta’ (idl Or. 1. GUY) A statement to the 
same ellect contained in the colophou* was also 
quoted by Stephen Assemani; nevertheless the MS 
was left unnoticed, exeept by Zahn, until the 
publication of Ciasca’s De Tatiani Diotessaron 
Arabica Versione t in 1883. In this essay Cinsea 
gaye a full description of the MS whieh, like 
Assemani, he assigned to the 12th century. He 
further defended the statement of the colophon, 
despite the fact that the Arabie Harmony com- 
menced with Mk J) (instead of Jn 1'), and con- 
tained the venenlogies according tu: Matthew and 
Luke. His eonjeeture that these additions were a 
later interpolation was substantially contirmied by 
a comparison with the second MS, which shortly 
afterwards came into his hands. This MS was 
presented to the Museo Borgiano in 1SSG by the 
Copt, Galim dos Gali. Ttis probably to be assigned 
to the Mth century. Tt displays a less correct 
orthography than the Vatican MS, but) presents 
the text in a more original form. Both the intro- 
ductory notice and the coloplioa deseribe the work 
as the Diatessaron. It clearly begins with Ju WV’, 
Mk - forming a sort of title, while the gene- 
alogies are not included in the text, but have been 
inserted before the colophon. For Ins Avabie text 
Cinsea has mostly followed the Vatican Ms, but 
there are wn nuinber of passages in which he has 
adopted the readings of the later MS; the variants 
are in every case added in the footnates. The 
usefulness of the Latin translation is a good deal 
impaired by Ciasea’s attempt to adapt it to the 
style and charaeter of the Clementine Vulgate ; 
apart from this fact, it also contains too many 
inaceuracies to be of mnueh critical value. ‘Thits 
translation has been follawed by Dr. Hemplill in 
his Enedish edition of the Diatessaron (ISSS), and 
forms the basis of another English translation, 
Which lias been compared throughout with the 
original Arabie, published by Dr. Handyn dhl 
in The Karlicst Life of Christ, A more literal 
and entirely independent English rendering of the 
Aralie has also been published by the Rev. Hope 
W. Hogg. 

Au interesting statement as to the orizin of the 
Arabic translation lias been preserved both in the 
introductory notice and in the colophon § of the 


* ‘In fine fol, 123 hee o librariis aclnotata reperies : Explicit 
auNilio Dei Sacrosancluin Evanygelians qual ex quatuor Rvane 
gehis collegit Tatinnus, quodque Diatessaron vulyo dicitur, Et 
laus }weo' (Mai, Seript, bet. Neva Cull, iv. 2. 14), 

t Pitra, A nadecta Sacra, iv, 465-4157. 

§ Ante- Nicene Christian Library: Additional Volume. 1897. 

§ These are given in full by Hyelt, op. eff. p. G3, Gygetber 
wilh a discussion of the dittlcultics presenta at the commenve- 


It is obvious from whint lias been said ahove that Pauent of the Hannony by the various reatliags of the two MSS, 


Hjelt atypia the view (ct. Zaha, Asgesch, ii. 545) that the material 


the Codex Fuldensis ean add notlingstoruur know- brovingni ip (leafy was #Pproabk) the remains of on vriginal 
* Kihn, Theodor von Mopsucstia und Tuntthds ayfteaiur “Yutle which PCrtiaps ran‘ss follows* ‘The Guspel vf Jesus Christ, 
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Borgian MS, aecording to whieh it was made by 
the ‘exeellent and learned priest’ Abu'l Faraj 
‘Abdullah ibn at-Tayyib. The colophon adds 
further that the Syriac exemplar was written by 
‘Isa (MS wrongly Gubasi) ibn ‘Ali al-Mutatabbib, 
the pupil of Honain ibn-Isbak. By means of these 
notices, the correctness of which we have no reason 
to doubt, we are able to fix the date both of the 
Arabic translation and of its Syriac original. 
Iin at-Tayyib was a well-known writer ot the 
lith cent. (d. 1043), who commented on the 
writings of Aristotle, Galen, and Lippoerates, 
translated the Gospels of SS. Matthew and John 
from Syriac into Arabic, and also wrote an Arabie 
cominentary on the Gospels. The scribe who was 
responsible for the Syriac exemplar is most prob. 
ably none other than the famous lexieographer 
Jesus har- Ali (sce above, § ii. 4), who flourished in 
the latter half of the 9th eent. (his teacher Honain 
died in A.p. 873). Thus the date of the Syriae 
MS used by the translator of the Dorgian MS is 
the latter half of the 9th cent., and that of the 
Arabic translation itself the first half of the Ith 
century. 

It is disappointing to find that, though the 
Arabie translation has preserved the outward 
fourm) and eharacteristics of Tatian’s Harmony, 
and in that respect is @ most important witness to 
the order and arranyement of the Diatessaron, 
the text which it exhibits has throughout been 
acconvnodated to that of the Peshitta, and is 
therefore of no value for restoring the original 
Syriae version. The data at our command are 
perhaps insufficient for determining whether this 
accommodation had already been etlected in the 
Syriac exemplar which was used by the Arabie 
translator, or is to be assigned to the latter him- 
self. Zahn * maintains that the translator entirely 
recast the Syriac m accordance with the existing 
aArabie versions of the Gospels, and that the his- 
tory of the Arabie Harmony thus presents a elose 
analogy to that of the Latin (Codex Fuldensis), 
In support of this view he urges that, when once 
the Diatessaron had been banished from the public 
worship of the Church, it would soon cease to have 
an interest for any but the learned, and the latter 
would bave no motive in introducing any altera- 
tions. As evidence of sueh learned interest in the 
Diatessaron he points to the marginal references, 
attached to both the Arabic MSS and presupposed 
by the introdnetory notice in the Borgian Ms, by 
which the source of each passage was indieated : 
these, presnmably, already existed in the Syriac 
copy of the 9th ceut., since the writer of the notice 
is silent on the subject ; and they naturally formed 
no part of the original Diatessaron. {ft seems, 
however, more probable that the later type of text 
preserved in the Arabie version rellects the result 
of a process of revision by which the Syriac Dia- 
tessaron had been gradually brought nearer and 
nearer to the authoritative text of the Peshitta, 
For the Arabic, unlike the Latin llarmony, shows 
evident signs of its Syriae origin; and this fact 
alone makes it difficult to imagine that its text 
was entirely recast in a similar manner to that of 
the Codex Fuldensis. Moreover, it is not only, 
as Zahn admits, a faithinl witness to the order 
and arranzement of the Diatessaron as a whole, 
but also reproduces in many cases the finer de- 
tails which determine the internal composition of 
the individual sections. These arguments would 
naturally receive strong contirmation if we eould 


viz. the Diatessaron.’ Jn the Syriac exemplar, used by the 
Arabic translator, the original title was probably obscured hy 
the snuhstitution of ‘the Son of God’ (Mk 1) for ‘viz. the 
Diatessaron,’ while later still the insertion of another marginal 
gloss from Mk ll (ex Marco dic: Lnitiuvin) caused even further 
tonfuston. ‘ 

* Geseh, ii. p. 580, 


follow Hjelt in his theory—which is undoubtedly 
supported by the fact ot this llth cent. Arabie 
translation—that the Diatessaron was retained in 
church use by the Nestorians down to the Middle 
Aves. Tor, had such been the case, the accepted 
text of the Peshitta eould not have failed in course 
of time to exercise a marked influence on the older 
text. Hjelt’s further sugevestion, that the refer- 
ence in the eolopbon of the Borgian MS to the 
work of ‘Isa ibn “Ali al-Mutatabbib, i.c. Jesus bar- 
‘Ali, possibly contains a hint as to the authorship 
of that final revision of the Syriac Diatessaron, 
Which is embodied in the Arabic version, ean only 
be described as an ingenious conjecture. But, 
whatever its genesis, it is clear that the Arabic 
translation possesses far greater value for restoring 
the original work of Tatian, more especially in 
relation to its internal structure, than the Latin 
Harmony of Victor. Moreover, since a comparison 
with the quotations of Ephraem and Aphraates 
attests its trustworthiness in those parts for which 
the Syriae writers are available, we should be justi- 
fied in admitting its evidence, even where the 
latter are silent. In such cases, however, some 
doubt would natnrally exist, and it is therefore in 
this connexion that the importance of the sister 
Latin version is most apparent. For if, as can be 
shown, the Codex Fuldensis is in entire agreement 
with the Arabie version in passages which are 
otherwise attested by Syriae evidence, we may 
inter that their azreement elsewhere is also due to 
the fact that both have preserved the original 
form of the Diatessaron. Tuis is the more certain, 
as the Arabic translation of the f1th cent. cannot 
be dependent on the Latin version of Victor in the 
Gth cent., while the theory of a common source 
for both is excluded by a comparison of their 
variations from the original.* 

The testimony of the Arabic Harmony has natur- 
ally enabled Zahn to supplement his former work 
to a very considerable extent, while at the same 
time eonfirming in the most striking manner his 
reconstruction of the Diatessaron, In one respect 
only is a correction necessary in the chronological 
scheme (see above), viz. the omission gf the tirst 
Passover (Jn 2'5) +: otherwise the changes involved 
are confined to a few cases in which the order of 
the individual sections varies in the Arabic version.+ 
Of these the majority are accepted by Zahn when 
the orcer of the Arabic Harmony is confirmed by 
that of the Codex I'uldensis.§ 

iv. RELATION OF THE DIATESSARON TO THE 
OLD Syriac. —The term ‘ Old Syriac’ is here nsed 
to denote that early form of the Syriae Gospels 
which existed alongside of the Diatessaron down 
to the beginning of the 5th cent., but which was 
then revised in eonformity with the Greek ly 
Rabbala, with the result that the new version, the 
Peshitta, speedily became the accepted ecclesias- 
tical text.|| We have already seen (§ ii. 4) that 
this veision, with its separate Gospels, was fre- 
quently described as Evangelion da-Mépharréshé 
(Gospel of the Separated [ones]), to distinguish it 
from the Diatessaron or Hr. da-Wélallétée (Gospel 
of the Mixed). Of this version we now possess two 
codices, viz. that ealled the Curetonian Syriac (Se), 
a Nitrian MS cf ahout the middle of the Sth cent., 
which was published by Cureton in 1858, and the 
Sinai palimpsest (Ss), dating from the beginning of 
the 5th cent., which was edited by the late Prof. 
Bensly, J. Rendel Harris, and }. C. Burkitt in 


* Zahn, Gesch. ii. 535 f. 

t Forseh. i. 250. 

t Hanilyn Hill, Earliest Life of Christ, App. ix. 

§ In two cases at Jeast it would seem Lhat Zalin has insisted 
too rigidly on the absolute ayreement of the Arabic and Latin 
versions ; see IIjelt, op. cit. p. 70f. 

| For a fuller account, see an article by the present writer ir 


The CharchtQuarterly Review, April 1903, pp. 143-171. 
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893. ‘The two codices agree so elosely—thongh 
they also Sere) some Huportant textual varia- 
tions—that they may be suitably described as 
two reeensions of one and the same translation. 
Of the two texts Ss is decidedly the purer, and 
nay be regarded as a faithful witness to the text 
of the 2nd cent, ; Se, on the other hand, probably 
represents a later reeension of the 3rd century. 
The question that naturally arises from a von- 
sideration of these two MISS of the Old Syriae is 
that of their relation to the Harmony of Tatian, 
which alse involves the further questioa of the 
relation of the Old Syriac to the Dintessaron. 

As the result of his exhanstive investigations in 
eonnexion with the Diatessaron, Zalin conelnded 
that Tatian had based his Narmeny on the text of 
the Old Syriac, which must have been made about 
the middle of the 2nd cent. ; but had alsu made use 
of a Greek text of a similar type to that of the 
Codex Bez and of the oldest tals Mss. | This 
conclusion was, in reality, based on two miscen- 
ceptions. For from a comparison of the text of Se 
with that of the Diatessaron (T), Zahn argued that 
the former had iniluenced, and was therefore prior 
to, the latter ; but, sinve he also identitied Se with 
the Old Syriae, the two errors did not attect the 
correetness of his main contention, that the Old 
Syriac was prior te T. The real relation of T to 
Se was first established by I’, Baectlien,* who, as 
Zahn admits, has shown conelusively that T clearly 
influenced, and was therefore prior to, Se. The 
arguinents addueed hy Baethyen are, brietly : 
(1) the presenee of an extraordinarily large nnin- 
ber of harmonistic readings in Sc, whieh must be 
derived from the Harmony; (2) the numereus 
eases of abridgment which are to be explained in 
a similar way ; (3) the specifically ‘Alexandrine’ 
readings, wluch point to a later date than the 2nd 
eent.; (4) the great freedom of rendering, whieh 
frequently lapses into paraphrase, and may be 
recognized as due to ‘Tatian; (5) the dogmatic 
eharacter of Se. 

(1) Even if we exelude those eases in which a 
harmonistie reading is attested by either a single 
Greek MS or one of the old translations, or a 
Patristie quotation, Baethyen has shown that there 
still remain some 150 eases in which Se stands 
alone, except for the freqnent agreement of T. 
This is the more remarkable, sinee such mixed 
texts are necessarily confined to passages for 
which there is a parallel aceount; while Zaln’s 
restoration of the text of T, of which Baethgen 
Inakes nse, is of a very fragmentary nature, 

(2) It isof the very essence of a Harmony such 
as that compiled by Tatian that it should omit 
not only those incidents and sayings which are 
repeated by one or more of the Evangelists, but 
also many of the small clauses and words which, 
without aflvetine the sense, serve te vharacterize 
the narrative. Dut, though these omissions might 
naturally be expected to he restored in a transla- 
tion of the four separate Gospels, nearly a half of 
the (reonchly) 270 readings which are peeuliar to 
Se (excluding the harmonistie readings) belong to 
this category of abridgment or omission ; hence we 
may infer that Sc has made use of the shorter text 
of TT wherever such a conrse does not afivct either 
the meaning or the eontext. 

(3) Asthe result of an exhaustive examination, 
Baethyen pronounces the text of Se to be of a 
decidedly ‘Western’? type, as is shown by its 
athnity with 9, in part also with NS and some 
minuscules (especially 69), and, dastly, with the 
‘Afrivan’ text of the Old Latin. But Se also tdis- 
plays traces of ‘Alexandrine’ influence, whieh 
seems, in fact, to be dne tu Orisen. Tlenee the 


trenslation must certainly be assitnédytord dater- 


* Evangelienfraginente, Lei; zie ASsang Ice t 


} 
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date than that ef the Diatessaron, and cannot be 
earlier than the 3rd century. 

(4) In his disenssion on the method of the trans- 
latur of Se, Taethgen (pp. 18-23) classifies the 
various expedients adopted in order to reproduve 
the sense of the Greek text, But similar examples 
ocenr with even greater frequency in T; and though 
naturally some of the latter's more striking trans- 
lations are no longer to be found in Sc, yet the two 
so often agree that the dependence of the one on 
the other can hardly be denied (cf. BDaetheen, p. 
87). In view, therefore, of the priority of To which 
has been already established, it is highly probable 
that in this respeet alse Sc is dependent on the 
Diatessaron. 

(5) 1 is, however, especially with regard to its 
‘ilozmatic’ character that Se betrays the intluenee 
of ‘Tatinn. Clear traces of the latter's anti-Jewish 
or universalistic views appear to be preserved in 
Mt 1°! (aeuncdiom for rov Aadv atrov), Jn 6" (ravras 
for rods Gwoexa), 7°! (the omission of judy after 
6 vxos).” The omission of the possessive pronoun 
with ‘ Father’ in Mt 68 10", Lk 2", Jn 6° 14") is 
also, acconling to Daethgen, to be aseribed to a 
similar peint of view. Fnrther, Tatian’s Encratite 
views seem to be retleeted in those renderings of 


(Se which are clearly due to a desire to establish 


the perpetual virginity of the mother of our Lord. 
This is especially noticeable in Mt U5, 

The above argninents do net all possess the same 
evidential value, Dut the airivlasice evillence 
which they supply is more than sufticient to justify 
Baethgen’s conclusion as tu the relative dates of 
Scand T. It by no means fellows, however, that 
the evidence which was conelnsive in the case of 
Se necessarily applies to its archetype, viz. the 
Old Syriae: hence Baethgen’s further conclusion, 
that the Diatessaron was the carliest form of the 
Syriac Gospels, cannot be avcepted without addi- 
tional proof. In this connexion the discovery of 
the Sinai palimpsest is of the greatest importance, 
For if it van be shown that this codex ayrees with 
Sein exhibiting the same traves of T's iniluence, 
we ean only infer that this agreement goes back 
to their common source, i.e. the Old Syriac, and 
that the latter is therefore posterior to Tatian’s 
Harmony. That such is actually the ease is main- 
tained, among others, by Zalin and Nestle ; but, in 
view of the arguments brought forward by Burkitt + 
and Hielt, $ the contrary opinion seems to be the 
mpre probable. For a comparison of the text of 
Ss with that of Se shows that those peculiar 
features of the text which elearly pointed, in the 
case of the latter, to the inthhence of T, are by no 
means so strongly marked, if net entirely wanting, 
in the former. ‘This divergence of text is especi- 
ally noticeable in respeet to the harmonistic and 
‘dogmatic’ readings which undoubtedly form the 
main support of Bacthgen’s arguments as to the 
relation of Se to T.) With regard to the former, 
Burkitt notes that sixteen, § or more than one- 
third, of the forty-three examples (quoted by 
Bacthgen), where Se stands alone (or with the 
Diatessaron), are not shared in Ss. Hence it is 
clear that, though Ss undoubtedly contains a large 
number of mixed readings, these by no means 
form such a distinctive feature of its text as they 
dv in the case of Sc, and need not theretore be 
ascribed to the same cause. Their presenee is 
more than sutheiently accounted tor, whether we 
assign it to the well-known tendeney of scribes to 
harmonize parallel passages unconscionsly, or to 
the actual intluenee of the Diatessaron, which, as 


* To these we may adil Mt 1023 (the cmission of tev 'lepas2.). 
t Guardian, Ovt. 31, ISU4, 


a4 Op, Cth ps Aa7z f. fx 6 
[SPAjEle, ope eit? po Wh Tieetd ae to fifteen, and points 
48 defective. 
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we have seen, was the accepted text of the Syriac 
Chureh during the 3rd and 4th centuries. In re- 
spect of their ‘dogmatic’ character, the ditlerence 
between the two codices is even more strongly 
marked, since Ss exhibits no traces of Tatian’s 
inflnence. <A striking illustration of this faet is 
furnished by an exaniinaticn of the two texts in 
the crncia) passage, Mt U8: v.8Ss her husband— 
Se omits; v.° Ss thy wife—Se thy betrothed; v7 
Ss aud thou shalt calli—Se (his name) shall be 
called; v.4Ss his wife—Se Mary; v.2 Ss and she 
bore him a son, and HE ealled his name Jesus— 
Se and he lived with her purely, until she brought 
forth the son, and SHE eatled his name Jesus. (tn 
this rendering of otx éyivwoxev airy Comitted by Ss] 
Se follows Tatian). But it is obvious that the lack 
of agreement between Ss and Se on tliese points, 
which formed the basis of Baethgen’s argument 
for the priority of T to Sc, inaterially weakens the 
case for the similar relation between T and Ss, 
since the other points of contaet are not decisive 
in themselves and may have arisen equally well 
from the dependence of T on Ss. 

Moreover, we are not without positive proofs of 
the priority of the Old Syriac (as represented ly 
Ss). The most important of these is the omission 
in Ss of the last twelve verses of St. Mark, which, 
as Burkitt has pointed out, can only he a Greek 
varlint, and must represent, therefore, the origi- 
nal form of the Old Syriac. But we know that 
Tatian inclnded Mk 16° in his Harmony : hence 
its omission by Ss clearly points to the priority 
of the jatter. Other omissions which point to the 
saine conclusion are those of Mk 15%, Lk 224+ 4 
{the Bloody Sweat) and 23 (the Prayer on the 
Cross), all of which are yn¥en in the Diatessaron. 

Similar evidence is also afforded by the curious 
mistranslations of Ss which occur in Mt 222%, Mk 
775 1", LK 4% In Mt 22'8 rods waéyras avrov (Se 
tov ‘tycod) for atray (Se raév Papsaiwv); in Mk 7% 
Ss renders front the border of Tyre in Phenicia, 
clearly identifying the Xupo in Lvpogowixecoa with 
Tyre (ms); in Mk 10% droBaddv is misread as 
amro\aBuv ; in Lk 4 its rendering presupposes acre 


KaTaxpeuaca airdy instead of wore cxaraxpnuricar 
ai7ov.* To these we should prohably add Mt 54, 


Lk 2, where Aphraates renders mapax\7Ojoovrac 
and mapaxAnois according to the ordinary meaning 
of the verb, viz. fo pray. Aphraates, as we know, 
niade use ef the separated trospels, and has prob- 
ably done so in the present case ; for Tatian, who 
was well acquainted with Greek, would hardly 
have fallen into such an crror. Ss, it is trne, 
translates mapdxAnors correctly in Lk 64, but makes 
a similar musrendering in Lk 2%; possibly, as 
Hjelt suggests, Ss does not represent the original 
text of the Old Syriac either in Lk 6* or in 
Mt 54. 

But, apart from these omissions and mistransla- 
tions, which clearly attest the independence, and 
therefore the priority, of Ss, a comparisun of 
the two texts shows no Jess clearly that ‘in those 
cases In which they differ from one another, the 
former, as a rule, presents a form of text which 
appears to be the older and more original’ (H)elt, 
p. 155), while in many cases the rendering of T 
seems to he directly based on that of Ss, or of one 
similar to it. Space forbids a complete disenssion 
of all the divergences of the two texts, but the 
following instance will allord sufficient illustration 
of this statement. 

We have already seen from a comparison of the 
textsof Ss and Se in Mt 13*° that the former gives 
a plain unbiassed rendering of the passage, which 
is in marked contrast to that of Se. But the 


* Tatian apparently inferred that our Lord was actually cast 
over the cliff, but was miraculously preserved, from hann 
{Moesinyer, pp. 130 £., 2123 


Hamlyn Hill, Dissertation, p. 9). - 
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variants of Se in this passage reflect, to a large 
extent, that desire to emphasize the virginity of 
our Lord’s mother, which is even more apparent in 
the Diatessaron—e.g. in the rendering (v.!°) ante 
qua. dati est viro tor mpiv 4) owedOeiv, the omission 
of atr#s, v.; the rendering in saenctitate hablitabat 
cum ea for odk éyivwoxev, v.*, and the transposition 
of v.22 and 4, Possil.ly the clearest indication of 
the priority of Ss to T is given by v.2’, in which the 
rendering of T and (Se) obviously presupposes that 
of Ss. Other passages which point to ‘P's immedi- 
ate dependence on Ss, or on a text similar to it, 
are Mt 107 14%, LET’, Jn 3#**. In Mt 10° ds 


renders cicitetent hy (2,2 ; while in Lk 10”, which 
ishere combined with the Matthew passage, the more 
usual {A1.,%0 is found. This ditference of render- 


ine, however, is preserved hy T, who uses the 
latter word for czetéaeteu in the introduetory sen- 
tence which he has incorporated from Lk 10, but 


renders the wires of Mat. by lozo. In Mt 14% he 
translates éxémacev by two synonyms, the one 
(A.D) heing taken from Matthew, and the other 


(asa) from the parallel Mk 6°. The dependence 
of T is no less clear in Lk 1, where Ss renders dcd7¢ 
cionxovcbn 4 Sénols cov quite ireely by ‘ For, behold, 
God has hearkened to the voice of thy prayer’ ; for, 
though he has restored the passive construction of 
the Greek, he has also retained the addition of Ss in 
the form ‘exaudita est deprecatio tua ante Dew.’ 
Jn 3% offers a number of interesting Syriae vari- 
ants ;* but of these the rendering ot T (ov yap éx 
uérpov Sldwor [rd wveiua 6 rarnp|t 7H vig avrod ayamwg 
5é a’rov) seems to be based on that of Ss (ov yaa 
€x pérpov didwow 6 Beis o marHp, ayamrg dé Tov vldv 
atros), the order of whieh he has shghtly varied. 
Other passages in which Ss has preserved the 
more original reading are: Mt 4° (for Bare cearrov 
xatw), 5% (the order of the second and third 
Beatitudes), 10° (for mpis 7a mps2ata ra dmokwAsTa 
rov oikot "Ioparjd\), 16 17% (for 6a Tay amoriav 
tucv), 18% 217) (Ss here presents a ‘ Western’ 
text), Mk 7" 9°3, Lk 24 (the rendering of evdoxia), 
6# 172) (évrds tudr), Jn 2! (omission of robrov after 
rov vaov), 4 (omission of 4% yvv7), 6: 9 T]) ° (omis- 
sion of kai 7 fw). 

In consideration of these facts we are justified 
in ignoring a laree number of those passages 
which were formerly brought forward by Zahn > 
in support of his theory of the priomty of T 
to Ss. For, though the majority of these attest 
the close affinity of the two tests, they do not 
of themselves turnish any evidence as to the 
origin of this attinity, z.¢c. as to the priority of 
T or Ss. Zahn’s view, however, finds its main 
support in those traces of harmontstic readings 
which he discovered in Ss, which he naturally 
ascribed to the influence of T. Briefly, Zalin’s 
theory was as follows: Ss and Se are: un- 
doubtedly closely related, and may be described 
as two Yecensions of a single version. Their 
variations, in which Se, as a rule, agrees with the 
Peshitta, are for the most part of a grammatical, 
lexical, and stylistic character; in_ others the 
agreement of Se and P against Ss can be explained 
only by the supposition that the free, or less 
acenrate, translation of Ss was altered in Se and 
P, and hrought into closer conformity with the 
tireek text. But Se has also been shcwn to have 
much in common with T; hence it was natural to 
expect that Ss and T should be closely allied. The 
conclusion arrived at by Zahn, after an examina- 


*See Burkitt, S. Ephraem's Quotations from the Gospel, p. 
50f.; Zahn, Forsch. i. p. 12%. 


t So Aphraates, 223 ; Moesinger, 105, omits these words, 
t Theul./ Littbl. 1895, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
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tion of the text of Ss, wns that the latter was even 
more closely allied to T than Se. The instances 
cited by Zahn in prof of his contention for the 
wiority of ‘To have been carefully examined by 
Hijelt,* whe lias shown that in the majority of 
eases the alleged dependence of Ss on 'T rests on 
insuflicient evidence. A few traces of harmoniza- 
tion, it is true, ure to be found in Ss, but these are 
probably to le ascribed to later interpolation. 

Qur examination, therefore, of tle relation of 
the Diatessaron te the two cadives of the Old 
Syrine version leads to the following eonclusions 
as to the history of Tatian's Varmony. The two 
texts are closely related to each other, ut a com- 
rmrison of the two shows clearly that the Old 
Syriac is the earlier version : hence the latter must 
have been in existence before A.p. 172. At this 
date Tatian compiled his Diatessaron, or Harmony 
of the four truspels, in Syriac from the older 
version, Which it quickly superseded, revising it 
with the help of a ‘Western’ copy of the Creek 
text, and introducing a number of arbitrary 
changes in accordance with his thealogical views. 
Hlown toa the end of the 4th cent. the Diatessaron 
Was universally accepted by the Syriac Church, 
the extent of its influence being reflected in the 
later rycension of the Old Syriac version repre- 
sented by Se. In aww. 41! the Old Syriac version 
was revised, in conformity with the current Greek 
text, under the auspices of Rablila, who forcibly 
removed the Diatessaron from church nse in order 
to make room for lis new version, viz. the Peshitta. 
As the result of Nalibilas section, the Diatessaron 
practically disappeared from the knowledge of 
the Syrian Church, the references to it in later 
writers being mainly connected with the hetter 
buown commentary of St. Epliacm. All interest, 
however, in Tatian’s work did not cease with its 
banishment as a service-ook, for abont the beuin- 
ning of the Gth cent, it was translated, or rather 
transferred, into Latin byan unknown author, This 
translation, as preserved by Victor of Capua in 
the Codex Fuldensis, probably formed the basis 
of the German version made ¢. S2U-830 A.p., anid 
this again was ntilized by the author of the Old 
Saxon poem known as felesd. he last stage of 
the history of the Diatessaron was not reached nntil 
the llth cent., when it was once more reseed 
from obscurity, this time in the form of an Arabic 
translation. 
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v. The alleged witness of Josephus to ULrist. 

vi. Style. 

vil Editions and Translations. 

Literature. 

1. LIreE.—Josephus, son of Matthias the priest, 
as he would he described hy his countrym-n,— or 
Mlavius Josephus, to give him the nune which he 
adopted ont of gratitude fer the benctits conferred 
on him by the Flavian empercers, — was horn in 
the first year of the emperor Caligula, A.p. 37 or 
38 (Vite, 55° of. cat. XX. 26T, where he ilentities 
the thirteenth year of Domitian’s reign with the 
lifty-sixth of lus own life). He was of priestly 
descent, his father’s line having been one of the 
noblest families, as he tells us, in the first of 
the twenty-four priestly courses; while on his 
mother's side he was connected with the reyal 
Hlasmonivan house (Mite, 2). Soe precocions was 
he in jis stnities, that at the age of fourteen, 
if we may believe him, his advice on questions 
concerning the Law was songht by the chief 
priests and principal citizens of Jerusalem. At 
the age of sixteen he determined to make trial 
of the three sects of his nation, Pharisees, Sad- 
ducees, and Essenes,—and tinally spent three years 
in the desert with one Banus, a hermit, who 
appears to have carried the ascetic practices of the 
last-named sect to an extreme. Te returned to 
Jerusalem in his nineteenth year, and from that 
time adhered to the Pharisue party, whose doc- 
trines have left their mark on many of his pages. 
At the ave of twenty-six, about the year A.p. 63, 
he went to Rome to plead the cause of certain 
priests who had been unprismedt by Felix anid 
sent to Italy to be tried by the emperer. On this 
voyage, Josephus, like St. Paul afew years enrlier, 
suffered shipavreck, but was picked np with some 
of his companions by a ship ot Cyrene and lrought 
galely to Puteoli, ‘There he fell in with Alicurus, 
a Jewish actor in favour at court. Through the 
influence of this man with Popyprea, the shameless 
Inistress and afterwards wife of Nero, who co- 
quetted with dndaism [osephus’ remark, @eovesns 
yap fv, Ant. XX. 185, implies that she was a prose- 
lyte}, he obtained the release of the priests, anil 
returned to Palestine Jaden with presents. The 


“For the sake of brevity we have used the sections into 
which Nicse has divided the text. These are also given in 
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visit of Josephus to Rome nearly synehronizes 
with the period of St. Paul’s imprisonment in that 
city ; but the earher dates now generally assigned 
to the latter portion of the Apostle’s hfe * turce 
us to the conclusion that he had already been 
liberated, and that his Jiberation eannot have been 
many way connected, as Edersheim conjectured, 
with the mission of Josephus. Whether or no the 
Jewish priest became acquainted at this time with 
the hfe and work of the Apostle it is impossible 
to say: he has at aJl events maintained the same 
silenee with regard to him with which he passes 
over al] that concerns the history of the early 
Christian Church. 

His brief visit to Italy seems to have impressed 
Joseplins with a sense of the invincible power of 
Rome; and on his return to Judw#ea, where he 
found his countrymen ready for revolt, and every- 
thing pointing towards the immediate outbreak of 
war, he at first tried to pacify the war party, but 
in vain (Vita, 17). Aiter the defeat of Cestius 
Gallus, the governor of Syria, in the detiles near 
deth-liorou, towards the end of A.D. 66, he realized 
that the irrevoeable step had been taken. Josephus, 
then barely thirty years old, was appointed to the 
important post of the command of Galilee (BJ I. 
568; Vite, 28). Apparently, his eonnexion with 
the priestly party obtained for him this office, as, 
in spite of lis freqnent assertions of his skill and 
stratery, he does not seem to have possessed many 
of the qnalities necessary to a successfu] general. 
He found Galilee in a divided state: Sepphoris 
and Gamala were disposed to favour the Romans, 
Tiberias and Gischala were unwilling to submit 
to the commands of the newly-sent general. His 


first steps were to fortify the principal places, to | 


reform the army after the Roman model by 
appointing a number of subordinate officers (BJ 
ni. 577), and to appoint a eouneil consisting of 
seventy of the principal Galileans, who were to 
try eases, and would at the same time be hostages 
for the fidelity of the district (Vite, 79). But his 


efforts to enforee discipline anid to seenre the | 


allegiance of the Galilweans were unavailing. He 
found many opponents, the most formidable being 
John of Caschala, who afterwards played so im- 
portant a part in the siege of Jerusalem; and the 


apring of A.D. 67 was chiefly spent in eivil war and | 


in avoiding plots against his hfe. He was sus- 
pected, perhaps not without justice, of harbouring 
designs of betraying the country to Rome, At 


length John sent to the capital, aceusing Josephus | 


of setting himself up as a tyrant, and prevailed 
on the high priest Ananus and the principal men 
of the city to recall him jrom the command (L./ 
Il. 627; Veta, 189). An embassy under the com- 
mand of four leading men was aecordingly sent 
to supersede Josephus. He, however, refused to 
aceept the order, and succeeded in obtaining letters 
from Jernsalem by which he was reinstated (Viéa, 
309). Meanwhile Vespasian, who had been com- 
missioned by Nero to conduct the war, was ad- 
¥vancine from Antioch upon Galilee. Gadara was 
quickly taken, and Josephus, who at the first 
onset was half inclined to surrender, and wrote 
to Jerusalem for instructions on the subject (b/ 
Wi. 137), at length threw lhimself inte Jotapata, 
and resolved to stand a siege. 

Of this siege Josephus has given us a detailed 
account in the third book of the Jewish Far, with 
much encominm upon his own skill, although he 
does not conceal the fact that at one period he 
meditated quitting lis post and saving hiniself by 
flicht. At leneth a deserter betrayed the faet to 
the Romans that the sentinels eould no Jonger 


* The close of the Acts is placed early in a.D. 59 by Harnack, 
in 61 by Turner, 62 by Ramsay, and 63 by Lightfoot (see art. 
CURONOLOGY OF NT is: vol. i. p..424). 


| and sixth books of the Jewish War. 


keep awake through the night, and advised them 
to make an attack in the early morning. This 
advice was acted on, and the place was taken after 
a siege of forty-seven days, on the Ist of the 
month Panemos (July A.D. 67). Josephus with 
forty others coneealed himself in an underground 
eavern, Where he was diseovered by tlie Romans. 
He was ready to surrender liinself, but was pre- 
vented by his comrades, whio insisted on his sharing 
their fate, and dying either by their hands or his 
own. Josephus, by some stratagem, prevailed en 
them to draw lots as to the order in which they 
should put each other to death, and managed 
(‘whether we must attribute it to chance or to 
Divine Providence’ are his words] to be reserved 
till the Jast with another, whom withont dithiculty 


he persuaded to seek liberty along with Inmselt. 


Being bronght before Vespasian, he posed as a 
prophet, and foretold the elevation of the general 
and his son Titns to the empire, and was kept 
a prisoner, although treated with consideration. 
The propheey of Joseplins has been repeated by 
Roman histuorians—Suetonius (Jesp. 5) and Dio 
Cassius (ixvi. 1) Rabbinieal tradition ascribes a 
similar propheey with referenee to Titus to Rabbi 
Jochanan hen Saceai, and both emperors are said 
to have been informed of the destiny awaiting 
them by heathen oraeles (Tac. Hust. ii. 78, the 
priest Basilides at Mount Carmel to Vespasian ; 
Suetonius, esp. 5, Zifus, 5). Both Tacitus and 
Suetonius te]l us that there was a widespread 
belief that at that time men coming from the 
East would become masters of the world (Tae, 
Hist. v. 13; Snet. Vesp. 4). Josephus eould not 
bunt be aware of this belief, and might with no 
great shrewdness be able to read the signs of the 
times in the growing dissatisfaction with Nero’s 
rule, which came to a climax in the following 
year. 

sy the end of A.D. 67 the whole of Northern 
Palestine was in the hands of the Homans. Only 
Jerusalem, where a bloody civil war was raging, 
remained to be taken. Hut its capture was delnyed 
by the events of A.D. 68, which drew the attention 
ot the generals to the West. News came lirst of 
the death of Nero, which took place in June, and 
then, in rapid succession, of the aecession of Galha, 
Otho, and Vitellius. In July A.p. 69 Vespasian’s 
lecions took the Jaw into their own hands, and 
proclaimed him emperor. One of his first acts as 
emperor was to liberate Josephus, whose prophecy 
had now come true; his chains, so the historian 
tells us, were, at Titus’ suggestion, not merely 
loosed, but struek off, to indicate that he had been 
unjustly kept in bonds (BJ Iv. 622). Ne now 
accompanied the emperor to Alexandria, and from 
there was sent back with Titns to take part in the 
siege of Jernsalem (Tt, 416). It is not the plaee 
here to describe the course of that memorable 
siege, Which the historian has narrated in the fifth 
The services 
of Josephus as interpreter and intercessor were 
more than once requisitioned by Titus (BJ ¥. 361, 
VI. 96): on one occasion he was hit by a stone, 
and barely eseaped capture and death at the hands 
of his countrymen (DJ v. 541). He was, he tells 
us, at this time between two lires; for, while 
bitterly hated by the Jews, he was suspected by 
the Romans of treachery whenever they met with 
au reverse (Vita, 416). After the capture of the 
city and the destruction of the temple he was 
ollered by Titns the ehoice of what he would from 


the ruins, Int was content with requesting a copy 


of the Scriptures and the life of his brother and 
fifty friends, Subsequently he obtained the release 
of about a hundred and ninety of his friends, and 
Was granted an estate outside Jerusalem (Vita, 
422). He sailed with Titus to home, and witnessed 
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the gorgeous trimaphal procession of the two 
emperors, of which le has left us a deseription 
(BJ vi. 12318). And now the erstwhile Jewish 


priest and patriot settled down to a lite of ease as | 


a ditterateur. We was given apartments by Ves- 
msitn in the house which the latter had occupied 
fetire he beeame emperor, and honoured with the 
Homan citizenship and a pension (Vita, 423): he 
was thus among the first to be placed on the ‘civil 
list’ which was instituted by that emperor (Suet, 
Vesp. AS: ‘Primus e fiseo Latinis tirecisqne 
rhetoribus annna centena constituit’) Te was 
also awarded a further grant of land in dudiea. 
But the hatred of his countrymen still pursued 
him, and his seeurity was from time to time 
endangered by their acensations. He mentions 
one donathan in particular, the leader of a Jewish 
revelt in Cyrene, who accused him of eomplicity 
in his designs; Vespasian, however, befriended 
Josephus, and had Jonathan put to death (BJ VIL. 
437; Vita, 424). Under Titns and Domitian he 
continued to receive the same honourable treat- 
ment; the latter emperor exempted his estate in 
Judwa from taxation. We know nothing as to 
the date of his death, except that he must have 
lived into the 2nd cent., since he wrote the Life 
atter the death of Agrippa U. (Vite, 359), who 
died in the third year ot Trajan’s reign, A.D. 100 
(Photius, Bibliotheca, Cod, 33). 


The accuracy of the statement of Photius has, however, been 
called in question, and Niese (dest. ZAervtechrift, Bd. Wxvi. 
194 ff.), identifying Epaphroditus, the patron of the historian, 
with the freediman of Nero, has conjectured that Josephus was 
involved in the rnin of his patron (Suet. Dow, 14), falling o 
victim to the suspicions of Domitian about A.v. 95. 


Eusebius tells us that Josephus was honoured 
with a statue at Rome, and that his works were 
placed in the public library (//# iii, 9). He was 
married at least fonr times (BJ Vv. 4th; Vite, 414, 
415, 427): for his family connexions, see Schiirer, 
CMS 7 (ETP 1. 1. 81). 

ii. Works.—In the leisure which he enjoyed at 
Rome, Josephus composed the four works which, 
owing, no doubt, to the high esteem in which they 
were held by early Christian writers, have come 
down to us entire, namely, the Jewish War, the 
Antiguities, the Life, and the treatise Agalast 
Apion ; nor is there suflicient ground for beheving 
that he wrote any others. 

1. Phe Jewish Wer — This is the oldest of 
Josephus’ works, having been written during the 
latter half of the reign of Vespasian (A.b. 69-79). 
That it was written late in this reign is shown 
by the faet that it had been preecded hy other 
accounts of the war (22.7, ad aif.), and also by the 
mention of the completion of the building of the 
temple of Pax (BJ vit. 158), which, aceording to 
Dio Cassins (xvi. t5), was dedicated in Awb. 75. 
It was composed, in the first place, in the writer's 
native tonune, that is to say Aramaic, for the 
henetit of the Semitic peoples of inland Syria (rots 
dvw Sap3apas, BJ t. 2), and was afterwards ren- 
dered into Greek for the use of readers throughout 
the Roman empire. The original writing has not 
been preserved ; probably it was a much shorter 
work than the Greek, and did not contain the two 
introduetory hooks and the closing hovok of the 
BJ. Yor the translation, which shows no traces 
of its Aramaic parentage, and must have been 
practically anew work, Josephus employed eertain 
collaboratcurs (xpyoduevis tise mpdos Thy ENAnvida 
guwviv owepyos, ¢. ofp. 1. 50). Copies were pre- 
sented to Vespasian and ‘Titus, and to many 
Romans who had taken part in the war, aml sede 
to Herod Agrippa 1. and other learned men among 
his countrymen, all of whom, -losephus asserts, 
attested the accuracy ef his work (ce. slp. i. 5) £.). 
Titus himself aflixned his taepri@eedey cand Agrippa 

i , ag 


V history trom the capture of 


} 
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Wrote as many as sixty-two letters in its support 
(Vite, 368th). From two of these, which are 
quoted, it appears that the work was issued in 
urts, for Agrippa asks fer the rest to be sent to 
lite while he otters to supplement the information 
of the writer at their next meeting (7.). 

This is undoubtedly a careful piece of work. 
The writer held the important post of commander 
of the forces in Galilee at the opening of the war, 
and thronghont the sieze of Jerusalem was in 
attendance in the Roman army. <A great part of 
his account of the war must have been written 
from notes made during the events which he de- 
seribes ; though he must also, especially in the 
opening books, have had aceess to literary materials. 
He realized the magnitude and importance of the 
crisis (his exordium appears to be in imitation of 
the opening sentences of Thucydides with regard 
to the Peloponnesian War], and shows a ligh 
degree of literary skill in his dramatic presenta- 
tion of the narrative. Lis chief defeets may be 
said to be a tendency to exaggeration, especially 
in the matter of numbers, * anil the bias which he 
shows, writing as he does under hnperial super- 
vision, in extolling the achievements and the 
clemency of the Roman generals, ‘Thus lis ae- 
count of the des're of Titus to spare the temple 
(BJ vi. 124, 2361.) runs connter to that of Sulpicins 
Severns, probably derived from Tacitus, accord- 
ing to whieh the general gave his sanction to 


(its destruction (‘At contra alii et Titus ipse ever- 


tendum in primis termplum censebant,’ Chron. il. 
30], His representation of the Zealots as the only 
persons to blame for the obstinacy with which the 
siege was prolonyed and the niiseries endured, is 
probably an exaggeration, due to his personal 


‘antagonism to his oll enemy in Galilee, Jelin of 


Gischala, The rhetorical speeches whieh are put 


into the mouths of the prineipal actors, here and 


in the slefigaitics, are a deviee whielt he shares 
in common with most ancient historians. 
Contents.—Book L. gives a rapid sketch of Jewish 
erusalem by Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes to the death of Herod. Book i. 
aurries on the history from the accession of iArehe- 
lans to the defeat of Cestins Gallus near Beth- 
horen, and the Jewish preparations for the war. 
Book tt. describes the coming of Vespasian anil 
Titus, the sieve of Jotapata, and the war in Galilee. 
Book Iv. contains the tinal scenes of the Galilean 
campaign, the factions in Jerusalem, and the ad- 
vance of Vespasian upon the city, from which le 
ix called away to Rome on being elected emperor 
hy his army. Book v. contains a description 
of the city and the temple, the investment by 
Titns, and the capture of the lirst and second 
walls. Book vi. describes the horrors of the 
famine and the taking of the castle of Antoma, 
which is rapidly followed by the burning of the 
temple and the capture and destruction of the 
city. Book vil. narrates the return of Titns to 
Rome. the triumph of the generals, and the 
‘apture of Machierus and Masada, the last strony- 
holds of the most obstinate Jewish belligerents, 
Sources.—Vhe sunmary in Books 1. and 1. of 
the events from Judas Maccabens te the ontbreak 
of the war stems to be extracted from some Uii- 
versal History, which contained oceasional refer- 
enve to Jewish history. It is most probable that 
this sonree was the great work of Nicolaus of 
Damascus. A comparison of this part of the 
work with the corresponding portion of the Andi. 
quities, Where the description is far more detailed, 
ulthourh there is occasionally verbatio agreement 
* Tacitus (eat. v.13) gives the total number of the besieged 


as G.000, According to fos, (i7 v2 409) that was the number 
ot the dead anmng the poorer classes alone, whese bodics wero 


| throavigon tat the palep. ¢ » 
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between the two works, forms an interesting 
study. 

2. The Antiquities.—In this comprehensive work 
Josephus undertook to give a history of his nation 
from the ereation of the world to the ontbreak of 
the Jewish War. Ile tells us that he had such a 
work in mind when engaged on his earlier history, 
of the labonr which it eost him, and how, after 
many misgivings and interruptions, it was only 
through the encouragement of his patron Epaphro- 
ditus that he was instigated to complete it (Anfé. I. 
6it). This Epaphroditus, to whom he dedicated 
not only the Anfiquitics but also the Life and the 
contra Apionem, has often been identitied with the 
freedman and secretary of Nero; but as the latter 
was put to death by Domitian (Suet. Dom. 14), 
and the Life at all events was written after the 
death of that emperor, this view is untenable. 
Schiirer considers that the patron of Josephus 
should rather be identified with the grammarian 
of the name who, according to Suidas, lived in 
Rome under the emperers from Nero to Nerva, 
and eolleeted a large library; the name, however, 
was not an uncommon one. The opus magnum 
was at length completed in the thirteenth year of 
Domitian and in the tifty-sixth of the life of the 
historian (A.D. 93-94, Ant. XX. 267). The division 
into twenty books was the writer's own (¢).), and 
in that arrangement as well as in the title (‘lovdaix7) 
"Apxa:odoyia) he seems to have taken for his model 
the great historieal work of Dionysins of Halicar- 
nassus, entitled Pwuaiky “Apyarodoyia. 

Contents.—In Books L-X. the narrative elosely 
follows the Biblieal aceonnt down to the Babv- 
lonian eaptivity. Book XI. embraces the period 
from the return under Cyrus to Alexander the 
Great: XII eontinues the narrative from the time 
of Ptolemy VPhiladelphus (B.C. 280) to the death 
of Judas Maceabreus (B.C. 161): XII. gives the 
history of the Llasmonawan honse to the death 
of Alexandra (B.c. 67): XIV. the history of the 
brothers Aristobulus 1. and Hyreanns, the coming 
of Pompey, and the aecession of Uerod to the 
throne of Judaa (B.C. 37): XV., XVI, and the 
first half of XVII. deseribe Herod’s reign (B.c. 
37-4): the rest of XVII. the reign of Archelans 
(B.c. 4 to 6 A.D.): XVIII contains a colleetion of 
notices with regard to Quirinius, Pilate, Tiberius, 
Herod Agrippa 1., and the disturbances caused 


by the order of Gaius to erect his statue in the | 


temple: the greater part of XIX, is occupied with 
the events leading up to the assassination of Gaius 
and the aecession of Claudius (A.D. 41): the re- 
mainder of XIX. and XX. give a summary history 
of events to the outbreak of the Jewish War in 
A.D. 66. 

Sources.—For the first ten books the principal 


} 


taken over from that anthor, of whom Josephus 
nade considerable use in writing his Antigquetics. 
Tt is thus not necessary to assume a first-hand 
aequaintance with all the authors mentioned: a 
parade of Greek authorities tended to impress the 
Greek readers for whom the history was written, 
Freudenthal (J/edlenistiche Studien, ‘Alexander 
Polyhistor,’ 1875) has shown that Josephus was 
alsu aequainted with the Hellenistic versions of 
the Bitilicell narrative made in the 2nd cent. B.c. 
by Demetrius and Artapanus; but his knowledge 
ot these was probably indirect, being derived from 
the extracts made by Alexander Polyhistor or 
others. 

The aeeount of the return from the Captivity is 
taken from the Greek ] Exdras, a slight use being 
made of the canonical Books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah. This is followed by the story of Esther, 
also taken from the LNA, with the additions 
peculiar to that version. 

The determination of the sonrees used for the 
post-Biblical period is a more difficult matter, and 
In recent times has given rise to considerable dis- 
cussion, For the next two and a half eenturies 
of Jewish history Josephns has little or no infor- 
mation; the interval from Nehemiah to Antiochus 
Epiphanes (B.¢, 175) is bridged over by seme legends 
with regard to Alexander (end of Book XI.), a 
long extract from the Letter of Aristeas, and a 
story of the inission of Joseph, the nephew of Onias 
the high priest, to Ptolemy Euergetes (Book X11.). 
The account of the persecution of the Jews by 
Antiochus Epiphanes and the history of the Mae- 
cabees to the death of Jonathan (B.c. 175-143), is 
taken from the First Book of Maeecabees. There 
ean be no deubt that Josephus used the Greek 
version of that book, and not, as has been main- 
tained, the Jost Hebrew original; but the almest 
complete negvleet of the last chapters of that book 
raises a doubt whether they were contained in 
Josephus’ copy. Some use has been made of Pely- 
bius, who is quoted in XII. 135 and 358. For the 


later history of the Hasmonean honses after the 


souree was the LAX text of the Bible, with occa- | 


sional reeourse to the Hebrew. This was supple- 
mented by various legends, derived in part from 
Rabbinie tradition: for these and for the general 
treatment of the Biblical narrative the reader is 
referred to the next section of this article. But 
the Biblical narrative was further supported by 
quotations from secular historians and documents 
other than Biblical. Allusion is made to Berosus 
(1. 93, 107, 158, X. 20, 34, 219), Nicolaus of Damas- 
cus (I. 04 with other writers, 10S with others, 159 
with others, vil. 101), the Sibylline Oracles (1. 


is), Alexander Polyhistor (1. 240), for the annals | 


of Tyre to Menander (VIII. 144, 324, 1X. 283) and 
Dius (vor 147) and the original Tyrian archives 
(VIII. 55), also to Ileredotus (VIII. 157, 2538, 260, 
Xx. 20), Mevasthenes, Diocles, and Philostratus (xX. 
227 f.). In the case of the lists of authorities cited 
in 1. 04, 1079., 158 f. (ef. the h&t inc. Ag. ii. S#) 
it shoukl be neted that Nicolaus is quoted last, and 
it is probable that the other names are, simply 


point where the narrative of Polybius ended (B.c. 
146), Josephus appears to have been withont any 
special Jewish anthorities, and to have derived his 
information from the sections dealing with the 
Jews in Universal Histories by Greek writers. 
His prineipal sonrces at this point were the lost 
history of Strabo and the voluminous work (ex- 
tending to t44 books) of Nicolans of Lamaseus, 
the friend of Herod the Great. T'rom Books XL 
tu XVI. of the Antiquitirs references to these two 
writers are frequent. Nicolaus is quoted in XII. 
127, XIII. 250, 347, x1v. 9, 68, 104, XVI. IS3ifhs 
Strabo in XIIf. 286, 319 (344 Timayenes, prob- 
ally from Strabo, cf. 319), 347, XIV. 35, 68, 104, 
124, 1]4ih, 138, xv. 10.* 1t has, however, been 
maintained by some recent critics that these two 


-authors have not leen used except in the above- 


named passages, and that the narrative is mainly 
based on some authority who remains nameless. 
Niese (Hermes, xi. [1876] pp. 466-488) has pointed 
ont that some of the quotations from Strabo are 
inserted out of plaee in the history (XIv. 35, 
138f.): emphasis is also laid on the xai with 
which the quotations from historians are intro- 
duced, as though they were merely intended to eor- 
roborate an account derived from other sourees. 
These arguments have, however, been sufticiently 
answered by Schiirer. He has traced the use of 
Straho even where he is not named. The mis- 
acing of some of the Strabo extracts is explained 
m the fact that Nicolaus was at those points the 
main authority. Traces of the style of Nicolans, 
as seen in the extant fragments of his work, may 

* Livy is once named (xiv. GS), but it ig not likety that 
Josephus made any use of -his history. 
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alwa be found, in the opinion of this writer, in this 
pertion of the A rtiquitics. 


{ 


There remains one argument to be eonsidered | 


whieh has been adduced in favour of this theory 
of an anonylnons source,  Destinon (Die Quedlen 
des F. Josephus, 1882) was the tirst to eall special 
attention to the use of the plirase cadws dedndwxauev 
(xcOWs dedj\wrat) in several instances where the 
references cannot be verified in the extant works 
of Josephs. 


dynasty, or, more generally, with the atlairs of 
Syria and Parthia, where the writer reverts to 
Jewish history proper. Since there is no trace 
of any separate work on Syrian history by Jose- 
phus, Destinon maintained that these references 
were taken over bodily by him from his source. 
Further, as the phrase ferms a link between the 
non-Jewish and the Jewish portions, the anonymous 
writer, from whom Josephus copied it, must, it is 
urged, have already combined Jewish and heathen 
nuiterials, Joseplius, according to Destinon, in 
this part of his work, found lis history already 
made for him, and his only task was to insert 


The phrase is employed at the end | 
of sections dealing with the history of the Selencid | 


occasional referenees to other historians snuel as | 


Straboand Nicolaus. ‘Phe Syrian sections with the 


phrase in question are interspersed thronghont the | 


part which is based on 1 Maccabees; and toseplis, 
it Is alleged, did not use that book at tirst hand, 
Imt found it ineorporated in the anonymous work. 
This theory, which at tirst sight appears highly 
improbable, cannot he lehtly dismissed. Such 
eareless copying of autlirities is not without 
parallels in ancient history; and the explanation 


of these references forms an interesting problem | 


on which the last word las not yet been said. 
The facts are as follows :—(1) The tirst instance of 
the phrase oceurs in Ant. VIL. 393, Kadws cai év 
Gros dedy\wxavev [Hyreanus opens David’s tom) 


and bribes Antiochus Eusebes with the treasures | 


concealed there}. ‘Yhis might be a reference to 
the parallel account in LJ 1. 61; but referenees in 
dnt. to BJ are usually more precise (dat. XU. 
73, 173, XVI. 11), and the allusion to one of the 
Seleucids is to be noted. (2) In slat. X1. 305, caéws 
€v @\Nos dedyrwrac [Philip and Alexander], the 
reference may be, as elsewhere where the passive 
is used, to Greek historians generally. (3) In 
TDooks XU. and XL. the personal dedy\weapev and 
the impersonal dedy\wra ave used interchangeably 
with some variation of readings in the MSs, and 
the reference is usnally to the Seleucils (Xu. 244, 
30.), X10. 36, 6), 10S; 120, 186, 253, 271, 347, 371, 
372). (4) In Book XIV. the impersonal ded4\w7ae is 
always used, and in two instances the phrase he- 
comes fas has been shown Jy others’ (XfV. 122 br’ 
GAXwy, 801 wap’ G\Aos). ‘The last instance, also with 
dedHAwTat, is XVI. 54 [the death of Germanicus in 
A.D. 19}. The reference in these cases is nearly 
always to Parthian aflairs, and, but for the use 
of the personal dedy\weaver in Bouk Xt, there 
wonld be no qnestion that Josephus is here direct- 
ing his readers for fuller information to Greek 
historians at larve. 
BJ and Ant. in the following cases is specially 
interesting :— 


BJ 1. V9 [death of | Ant. xiv. 119) [the 
Crassus] mepl dy ov viv same] ws Kal & aAXors 
Kaipos Neyer, bedajAwrac. 

BJ 1. 182) (Parthian Alou. XI¥S 122 [fle 
war of Cassius] mepi dy same] ds xai bm’ ad\wy 
év érépots €potpev, ded7\wrat, 


In the earlier work a promise is made of a further 
description ‘elsewhere’: in the latter work the 
reader is referred to other writers. There can be 
no doubt that Josephus used the same anthority 


(5) A comparison between | 
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in BJ and slnt., and it looks as if the eomimon 
source at this point had some such phrase as xsadws 
év dddos JedyAWKanev, Which Josephus bas retained 
with various shxht modifications. On the other 
hand, it might be said that he did contemplate a 
work on Eastern listory which still remained un- 
written in A.D. 93 (the tthe of Aut.); that he had 
his own earlicr work before him as well as the 
common souree when writing Arf.; and that he 
has simply repeated himself, altering the phrase 
in view ot his failure to carry out the projected 
Syrian history. But the former explanation ap- 
pears to be the simpler of the two. 

The following general observations may he made 
with regard tu the phenomena.  («@) The explana- 
tion that naturally suevests itself is that Josephus 
wrote a work on the Selencids and Syrian history. 
The only external evidence in favour of this is a 
rather vague statement in Jerome (Com, on Is 1, 
ad wit. ; ‘intelligant me non omnimn probare 
filem . . . sed ad distinctionem Josephi Dor- 
phyriiqne dixisse, qui de hac quastione plarima 
disputarunt’), which implies that Josephus had 
written on the seventy weeks of Daniel. Such a 
work would of course have dealt with the Seleucid 
dynasty. But there is no allnsion ty it elsewhere ; 
and Jerome, who qnotes the interpretations of 
nunierous writers on the seventy weeks in his 
Com. on Daniel, does not mention it again. 
Josephus himself in Art. X., where he treats of 
Daniel, is quite silent on the sniject, although his 
vanity must have led him to mention such a literary 
undertaking. 

(4) The objections to Destinon’s theory are that 
Josephus is elsewhere generally accurate in the 
matter of references: the formulas of reference 
used in the veritiable references are not unlike 
that used in the unveritiable cases: the tirst 
person, undoubtedly meaning Josephus, is used 
in close proximity to cadws dedyweemev (slat, XIII. 
347): Josephus does not give the impression ot 
being such a careless compiler as this theory would 
require us to assume, (c) If the phrase has been 
borrowed from a souree, it is sintpler, with Schurer, 
to identify this source with Nicolaus, in whose Uni- 
versal History one or more books would probably 
be devoted to the history of the Seleucids, rather 
than, with Destinon, te invent an anonymous 
writer. (@) If we reject altogether the theory 
that the phrase is taken over from an eilier 
sonuree, we may, with Driiner (Untersuchungen 
ubcr Josephus, Marbure, 1896), su pose that dose- 
phus refers to a preliminary aes (Vorarbeit) to 
the Axteguitics, which was never given to the 
world, in whieh he briefly sketched the history 
of the Selencids. Niese Uist. Zeitschrift, Vd. 
Ixxvi.) regards the phrase merely as ‘a con- 
venient and ecuphonious formula fer breaking ot! 
the narrative’; but this leaves unexplained its 
alniost complete limitation to Syrian history. 

lor the history of Hered the Great, which 
vecnpies the vreater part of four books (xiv. 158- 
XVII. 192), there can be little doubt that the prin- 
vipal souree was Nicolaus of Damasens, from 
wnont also, apparently, was derived the much 
briefer account in the 2.7. Josephus, however, 
does not accept all his statements without ques- 
tion, and more than once censures him for the 
partiality which he shows to that monarch (XIV. 9, 
XVILISSTE). dle appears to have lad access also 
to some dvenment in which an unfavourable view 
was taken of the king. Mention is once made of 
the ‘Memoirs of kine Nerod’ (7a Srouvjpera ra 
rou Baoiéws ‘Hpwdov, XV. 174); but it is doubtful 
whether Josephus used these at first hand. A 
dillerence in the arrangement of subject-matter 
is to be noted in the ¢wo acconnts of Herod. In 


or authorities when writing theyurallel: portions |2./ theiexternal history. gfthe reign is first given, 
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ending with an account of Herod’s buildings (to 
I. 430); and then, as a pendant to the pictnre of 
the patent prosperity (ai mapa evrparyiat), is 


added the tragic stury of the domestic dissensions, | 


In Ant. this division is abandoned, and the events 
follow one another in ehrenolovical order. 

After the death of Herod, when we should 
especially value any details which might throw 
light on the Gospel narrative, the history becomes 
nieagre, expanding again into greater fulness when 
the reign of Agrippa l. is reached. With regard 
to lim, Josepliuis would be able to obtain full in- 
formation from his son Agrippa Il, who had already 


ofiered his assistanee in the composition of the — 


BJ (Vita, 366); and for the events leading up to 
the war he conld draw on his own reeollections. 
The most striking feature in the latter part of the 
dnt. is the disproportionate length at which the 
somewhat irrelevant story of the assassination of 
(iains and the accession of Claudins is eiven: it 
oceupies the greater part of Book X1X. This must 


be derived from some contemporary source, and is | 


of primary importance for the Roman historian. 
Mommsen (who is followed by Schemann) has 
suggested that this source was the story of 
Clavius Rufus, who was present in the theatre at 
the time when Gains came to his end, and of whom 
a remark Is quoted by Josephus (Ant. XIX. 91 f.); 
but we do not know that Cluvius’ work embraced 
more than the reign of Nero and the events of 
A.D. 69. 

Throughout his history Josephus is eareful to 
note the succession of the high priests; and at the 


close (XX. 224-251) he gives an enumeration of | 


them, from Aaron to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
with some divergences from the earlier notices. 
(Destinon has laid stress on these divergenees as 
pointing to the use of different sources). For this 
part of his work he must have had access tu the 
priestly records, which, as he tells us, were kept 
with such strict exactitude (c, Ay. 1. 36). 

Of great valne for the historian are the decrees, 
mainly eoneerning exemptions granted to Jews, 
which Josephus has grouped together at varions 
points in the narrative (XIII 2o0fh, XIv. 149 ff, 
185-267, 306 11, XVI. 162-173). Of their genuine- 
ness there can be no doubt; whenee Josephs 
obtained them is doubtful. He refers in two 
passages to the arehives in the Capitol at Rome 
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it must be admitted, does the historian, with a 
view to greater picturesqueness, refrain from add- 
ing minor details of his own invention with regard 
to the streneth of eontending armies, names of 
loealities, and the like (see Driiner, Untersuch. 
uber Joscphus, Marburg, 1896, p. 39 ff.). He, how- 
ever, professes in several passages to have a high 
ideal of a historian’s duty (e.g. Ant. XIV. 1ff, XX. 
154th; c. Ap. i. 24f); and, speaking generally, 
one must grant that, so far as it is possible to test 
him, he reaehes a level of aceuracy that gives him 
a high place ainong the historians of antiquity, 
setting aside those of the very foremost rank, while 
in extent and ecomprehensiveness he is far in advanee 
of any of his predecessors in the same field. 

[For the sonrees of the Antiquities, see especially 
Bloch, Die Quellen des Flav. Josephus, Leipzig, 
1879; Destinon, Die Quellen des F. Josephus, Kiel, 
1882; with the reviews of Schiirer in Theolog. Litera- 
terzeit. 1879, col. 567 fi. ; 1882, col. 388 f.]. 

3. The so-called Life (lwojrouv Bios) is appended 
in the MSS to the Axtigaitics, and was certainly 
composed hy Josephus as a sequel to that work, 
although it appears to be separated in time from 
the larger work by an interval of at Jeast six or 
seven years. That it was planned as a sequel is 
shown by the promise at the end of the Ant. (XX. 
266) of a brief aceount as to the anthor’s family 
and life; by the fact that the Life begins without 
any prefatory remarks, being linked on to the Ant. 
by the particle dé, and closes with a dedication of 
the whole work of the Antiquities (rivy wacay ris 
dpxatodoyias dvaypapyv) to Epaphroditus, who had 
been named in the exordium of Ant. (Vita, 430; 
clnt. 1.8); and by the fact that a passage from the 
Life is cited as from the Ant. by Eusebius (H# 
iii. 10). On the other hand, the dA xtigaitizs con- 
tains a formal eonclusion of its own (XX. 267f.), 
and was completed in the thirteenth year of 
Domitian (A.p. 93-94, 75.), while the Life implies 
that Acrippa II. was already dead (359f.); and we 
learn from Vhotius (Bit2., Cod. 33) that his death 
took place in the third year of Trajan (A.D. 100). 
The probability is that the autobiography was an 
afterthought, which was appended to later copies 


of the Antiquities, in which the sentence contain- 


(XIV. 188, 266); but it is improbable that the decrees | 


concerning the Jews of Asia Minor were preserved 
there. Niese (Hermes, xi. [1876] 466 tf.) has con- 
jeetured from Ant. XVI. 48, where Nicolaus, defend- 
ine the Jews of Asia, appeals to similar deerees, 
that a collection of them had already been made 


in his Universal History, from which Josephus | 


has borrowed them ; Schiirer (@J7)°4 1. 86, note) has 
shown, however, that this will not account for all 
the documents quoted by Josephus. 

As tothe character of Josephus as a historian, 
very varions estimates have been held, from that 
of Jerome, who extolled him as a ‘Grreeus Livius’ 
(Ep. 22), to that of some modern eritics, who have 
accused him of subjectivity and gross misrepre- 
sentation. The apologetic nature of the history is 
evident on the face of it. Its object is to represent 


the maligned Jewish nation in the best hght to | 


Greek readers. This has oceasioned the suppres- 


sion of some of the darker incidents in the Biblical | 


story. But, granted this, there remains no very 
serious charge to be laid against the historian. 
His work is, on the whole, a skilful compilation, 
its value naturally varying with that of the autho- 
rities consulted, while the eritieisms passed upon 
Nicolans (XIV. 9, 183) show that these were used 
with discrimination, Attractiveness is one main 
object. To this end the narrative is diversitied by 
legendary additions culled-fromall sources Nory 


ing the promise of the Life (Azt. XX. 266) was then 
inserted for the first time. The immediate occasion 
for the prodnetion of the Life was the appearance 
of arival history of the Jewish War by Justus of 
Tiberias, in which the writer aecused .jiosephus of 
being the real eause of the outbreak of the war with 
Rome (Vitu, 340). Justus had written his history 
twenty years before, but, aceording to Josephus, 
had kept it back nntil the chief actors in the war 
were dead, when there was nobody to convict him 
of inaceuraey (360). The appearance of Justus’ 
work, with its damaging eriticisms, was likely to 
endanger the secure position which Josephus had 
won for himself at Rome, and the earlier historian 
of the war felt bound to defend himself. The Life, 
then, by no means answers to its name. It is not 
a complete autobiography, but simply an apologetic 
statement as to the actions of Josephns as com- 
mander in Galilee before the ontbreak of the war, 
to which have been added a few details as to the 
earlier and later events of his life, by way of pro- 
logue and epilogue. The defence whieh Josephus 
makes avainst Justus is an extremely Jame one. 
He has to admit the part which he took in organ- 
izing the forees of the country against Rome, while 


endeavouring to show that he was not in favour 


of the war. It is an obviously one-sided state- 
ment, marked by excessive self-laudation, and the 
brochure must be pronounced to be the least 
satisfactory of the historian’s works. 

4. Against Apion, a work in two books.—The 


title, by which it,is ordinarily known, is neither a 
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suitable one, sinee Apion is not mentioned until 
the second book is reached, nor original. 1t oeeurs 
first in Jerome. ‘The older designations, both of 
which may be original, are Hepi 74s tév "Tovdaiwy 
apyacérnros (Kus. // 22 ili. 9) and Hpds rots “EAAnvas 
(Porphyry, de sldséen. iv. V1). Ht was undertaken 
as a reply to eriticisins on the Antiquities, and a 
refutation of eurrent attacks upon, and groundless 
prejuidiees against, the Jewish nation. It gives an 
interesting glimpse of the anti-Semitism of the 
first eentury. ‘The writer begins by disproving 
the extreme antiquity claimed for the Seeks, antl 
contrasts the discrepaneies found in their writings 
with the carefully preserved and unanimons records 
of the dews, He accounts for the silence of Greek 
writers with regard to Jewish history. Ue then 
proceeds to quote evidence for the antiqnity of his 
nation from Egyptian, Phanician, Chaldican, and 
trreek sources. Tle passes next to a refutation of 
the malignant and often absurd aeeusations brought 
against his country by Manetho, Chwremon, Lysi- 
machus, Apollonius Molo, and, the greatest 
ollender of all, Apion, The object of Josephus’ 
most biting satire enjoyed a eonsiderable repnta- 
tion as a grammarian and interpreter of HLomer, 
but, from all accounts, he must have been a man 
of inordinate vanity, and a loquacious charlatan ; 
the nickname of ‘eymbalum mundi,’ given him 
by Tiberius, corroborates the impression which we 
derive from dosephius ; he is best known as the 
leader of the Alexandrian embassy to Caligula in 
A.D. 38, which brought accusations against the 
Jewish residents in that city, and was opposed by 
the eonnter-embassy of the Alexandrian Jews, 
headed by Philo. Josephus coneludes his work 
with an able and eloquent defence of the Jewish 
laweiver and his code, and contrasts his eoncep- 
tion of God with the immoral idens about the woul 
eurrent among the Greeks. ‘The book is, in short, 
an apology for Judaisin, carefully planned and 
well worked ont. Vhe satire directed aainst 
Apion and the rest is pointed and lively, though 
sometimes, as in the allusion to Apion’s death (ii. 
143), it exceeds the bounds of good taste. The 
treatise vives us a higher idea than that we shonld 
form from lis other works of the writer's lterary 
skill, and of his genuine patriotism and zeal for his 
country’s religion. A special value attaches to it 
from the numerous quotations from authors whose 
works are Jost. It must have been written after 
A.D. 93 (the date of the Andiguities), but whether 
before or after the Life is uncertain. 

PROJECTED Works, — At the close of the 
Antiguitics, dosephus, after promising a_ brief 
autebiogtaphy, the Life which we possess, an- 
nounces his intention, trod willing, of writing two 
future works: (1) A summary of the Jewish War 
and the subsequent history of lis nation down to 
the thirteenth year of Domitian; and (2) a work 
in four: books *on the opinions held by us Jews 
coneerning God and His Being, and concerning the 
Laws, why some actions are permitted to us by 
them and others ave forbidden.’ * Neither of these 
works has come down to us, and there is no reason 
to suppose that either was carried ont. But the 
work * On Customs and Causes,’ Hepi €93v xai alriay 
[itepi €Adv xai vouwy or 7 airro\oyia are other names 
which he suggests for it], appears, from the men- 
tion of the tour books, to have been already 
mapped out in his mind, and was possibly begun, 
The project had been formed perhaps even at the 
time when the Jewish War was written (Bd ¥. 
237), and there are frequent allusions to it in the 
earlier hooks of the Anfiguities, ‘The treatise was 
to contain, e.g., au explanation why the first day 

* It is unnecessary to suppose that Josephus contemplated 


re distinct works—one on the Being of God, and one on_the 
ws. “en a 


a 


is spoken of as ‘day one’ (int. 1. 29; cf. Philo, 
de Opyf. Mandi, 9, 6a rav Tod vonrot’ Kiopov pdvworv 
Movadinny Exovros Piaw); the reasons for the dress 
worn by the high priest (J yv. 237), for the 
practice of circuineision (dat. 1. 192, 214), for the 
changing of the shewbread every sabbath (Ant. 
Hi. 143), for the various sacrifices (4lat. Il, 257), 
for the «distinction between clean and unelevan 
meats (4lné. 11, 259); and a general rationale of 
Jewish laws and customs (dla. 1Vv. 19S). It is to 
be regretted that this project remained, Oia 
unfulitled. Such a work would probably have 
preserved a considerable amount of valuable tra- 
ditional lore, and put beyond a doubt the question 
whether Josephus was acquainted with the writings 
of Philo. At any rate, a comparison between the 
allevorical treatment of Seripture by the two 
writers would have been interesting. 

WORKS ATTRIBUTED TO JOSEPHUS.—The s0- 
called Fourth Bovk of Maccahecs, or lepi atroxparopos 
Aoyiopod, was attributed to Josephus by Eusebius 
(ZF iii. 10) and other Vatristie writers. This 
rhetorical exereise has some points in common 
with Josephus; but that he was the author of it is 
disproved hy the faet that it appears as an anony- 
mous work in many MSS, by differenees of style, 
and by the faet that it is based on 2 Maecabces, a 
book of which Josephus shows no knowledge in 
the Antiquities. The work, epi rov wavrds[Hepi 
THs Tov mavros alrias, or llepi ris Tov mavros ovdcias], 
ascribed by Photius (Lib/., Cod. 48) to Josephus, is 
of Christian origin, and its author is almost eer- 
tainly HLippolytus, On the alleged work of -ose- 
plus on the Seleucid dynasty, see above, p. 465°. 

iii. THE BIBLE oF JOSEPHUS AND HIS TREAT- 
MENT OF THE BIBLICAL NARRATIVE.—). Fexrt.— 
Tn the lVreface to the sintigaities, dosephus professes 
that his aeeount is based directly on the Hebrew 
writings, inplying that he has translated them 
himself for his Greek readers (sled. 1. 5, é« rev 


"ESpaixav peOnpunverpévny ypaupatrwv; ef. X. 21S, 


where his task is declared to be not to explain 
the difliculties of Seripture, but merely peradpacerv 
Tas “ESpaiwy Bisdous eis thy ‘ENAdSa yAarrav), In 
reality this is not the case. The Bible of which he 
has made use throughout his work is, beyond a 
doubt, the colleetion of Greek translations com- 
monly known as the Septuagint. The language 
of that version is constantly to be traced beneath 
the histonian'’s paraphrase: passages ocenr which 
are peculiar to the trreek version, and probably 
never found a place in the Hebrew (¢.7. the vapid 
answer of Davil to troliath’s question, ‘Am | a 
low ?? Otxl, aXN’ ® xelpw xuvds, TS IT" (Ant. vi. 
Ist}; ef, also Ant. VU 173 with 28 139, Aad. vir 
190 with 2S 1457, Ané. vu 17 with | WK 27 xa 
Gpxioev x7.) The writers dependence on the 
Septuagint is most clearly seen in the use which 
he makes of } Esdras (inelucding the story of the 
three pages, for which there is no Hebrew equiva. 
lent) and of the LAX additions tu Esther. There 
ean be no doubt that he has also used the (reek 
version of the First Book of Maceabees, not the 
lost Hebrew original. 

As to the type of Greek text which he has fol- 
lowed, Mez (ie Bibel des Josephus, 1895) has made 
a special study of the subject for the historical 
icles from Joshna to the end of the Boeks of 
Kings. Ile has examined the proper names of 
Josephus and the positive statements which deviate 
either from the MT or from the LXX. The con- 
eusions te which he comes are us follows: (1) The 
text of Cod. B is never followed by Josephus where 
there is a diversity of reading, This statement 
is‘ essentially, Int not absolutely, correct: for 
instance, the answer of David to Goliath, men- 
tioned’ above (1S 17%), oceurs in B but is absent 


pfrompa,, the dLucianicotext, and the Hebrew. 
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(2) In Joshua, Josephus follows the Hebrew closely. 
(3) In the Books of Samnel he diverges from the 
MT and Codd. A and B, and agrees with the 
Lucianic text, whose errors he follows and whose 
language he sometimes misunderstands. (4) In 
Judges, Mez does not arrive at any definite deei- 
sion.* Speaking generally, we may say that the 
LXX text of Josephus agrees most closely with 
the Lucianie text or that contained in Cod. A. 
The present writer tested the text of the (rreek 
Bible of Josephus for 1 Esdras, and found that it 
almost invariably sides with the A text as against 
the B text (see vol. i. p. 762 f.) In 1] Maceabees, 
where B is wanting, Josephus sides with S as 
agaist A.t 

Whether, and how far, Josephus used the 
Hebrew along with the Greek text has not yet, it 
seems, been ascertained with sufficient accuracy. 
There can hardly be a doubt that a man of his 
antecedents and education would be almost as well 
aeqnainted with Hebrew as with the Aramaic 
spoken in his day; but the indications that he 
made any use of the copy of the Hebrew Serip- 
tures Which he rescued from the ruins of Jerusalem 
(Vite, 418) are very slight. Practically, the only 
hint. which he gives of a knowledge of Iebrew, 
and the only eriterion which he oflers us for test- 
ing the extent of his knowledge, is to be found 
in the etymologieal explanations which he appends 
to the Hebrew proper names throughout the narra- 
tive; many of these explanations, however, where 
they are not easily deducible from Scripture, are 
probably taken from contemporary Jidrashin ; 
while oceasionally, as in the explanation of the 
names Mwvojs (dnt. 1. 228) and ‘lepoosdupa (BS 
VI. 438), he accommodates himself to his Greek 
readers, and accepts incorreet, or at best extremely 
doubtful, etymologies, See, on the whole subject, 
Sievtried, ‘Die Hebriischen Worterklirungen des 
Josephus? (2.4 TI, 1883, pp. 32-52). 

2. Canon of OT.—Josephus, as we have seen, in 
writing his Antiguities, draws freely upon Greek 
hooks, sueh as 1 Esdras and 1 Maccabees, which 


were never regarded as canonieal ; and no hint is | 


civen that the information derived from them is 
less trustworthy than that contained in the can- 
onical hooks. In the opening of his work, using 
rhetorical language, he deelares that ‘the holy 
writings contain the history of five thousand years’ 
(1.13; ef. Xx. 259ff.). But that he was aware 
of the distinction between canonical and un- 
canonieal books is made plain by a well-known 
passage in the contra A pionem, whichis of primary 
importance for the history of the OT Canon, and 
mmst he quoted in full. Contrasting the reliability 
of Greek and Hebrew reeords, he says (e. Ap. 1. 
37 W.): ‘The writing [uf the Scriptural records] 
was not within the power of all alike: nor is there 
any inherent diserepaney in what is written. It 
fell to the prophets alone to learn the events of 
the highest and most remote antiquity in virtue 
of the direet inspiration of God, and to record 
clearly the events of their own time just as they 
happened. It therefore naturally, or rather neces- 
sarily, follows that a2 do not possess ten thousand 
discordant and conflicting books. No; we have 
Int two-and-twenty books, which eontain the 
record of all time, and are jnstly eredited.t And 
of these, live are those of Moses, containing the Jaws 
and the tradition from the origin of man up to 


“It is to be noted that in this book Josephus transposes 
chapters 19-21 (the events leading up to the almost complete 
extermination of the trihe of Benjamin), placing them at the 
beyinning of his account of the Judges. 

f The Hellenized forms of Hebrew proper names employed hy 
Josephus are given in Dr. Redpath's Supplement to the Sep- 
tuagint Concordance (Fasc. 1., Oxford, 100). 

*The word ése (‘which are with justice believed to be 
livine’) is an addition of Eusebiusy H E-ili.-10, 
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three thousand years. And from the death of 
Moses until that of Artaxernes,* the sneeessor of 
Xerxes on the throne of Persia, the prophets who 
succeeded Moses recorded the events of their time 
in thirteen books. The remaining four contain 
hymns to God and eounsels for the life of men. 
But from Artaxerxes until our own time records of 
all things have been kept, but they have not been 
considered worthy of equal credit with the reeords 
of previous times, beeanse there has not been the 
(same) uninterrupted snecession of the prophiets.’ 
He goes on to say that, although so long a time has 
elapsed sinee the Scriptures were written, no one 
has ventured to add to them, or to remove or 
alter anything ; and that all.Jews from their birth 
instinctively regard them as the teaching of God, 
and are ready, if need he, to die on their behalf. 
In this statement the following points are 
noticeable. (a) In the time of Josephus there was 
ac¢anon of Scripture which had long been recog- 
nized. The test of the canonicity of a book was 
its antiquity. The mention of Artaxerxes, who in 
Josephus (Ad. XI. 184) and the LAX represents 
the Ahasnerus of the Book of Esther, must have 
speeial reference to that book. Nothing later 
iad its repnted date was regarded as canonical. 
The 22 books of Josephus are generally taken to 
be: (1) the 5 books of the Pentatench ; (2) Joshua, 
Judges+Huth, 1 and 2 Sam., 1 and 2 Kings, 
) and 2 Chron., Ezra and Neh., Esther, Job, 
Daniel, Isaiah, Jeremiah +lLamentations, Ezekiel, 
the 12 Minor Prophets (13 in all); (3) Psalms and 
Song of Songs (‘the hymns’), Proverbs and Ecclesi- 
astes (‘the practical precepts ’).—(6) There is a 
tripartite division of Scripture, but not the ordi- 
nary Jewish division of Law, Prophets, Hagio- 
erapha. The seeond group of historical-prophetical 
books has in Josephus heen increased by a number 
of books which the Rabbis placed among the 
Hagiographa. The Rabbinical arrangement ts not 
chronological, nor based «n the subject - matter, 
but is the result of the gradnal growth of the 
Canon, and an indieation of three staves in its 
development. In Josephus, on the other hand, 
the arrangement is one of subject-matter. Sueh 
an arrangement had already been attempted in 
the Greek Bible of which Josephus made use ; 
but the exact division into groups of 5, 15, and 4 
hooks is not net with elsewhere. It was natural 
that Josephs, writing for Greeks on the historical 
records of his nation, should place together all 
the historical or yuasi-historieal books.—(c) The 
number of books is given as 22, not, according to 
the commoner Jewish enumeration, as 24. Josephus 
is the only Jewish writer who gives the former 
number, but it recurs in the Christian Fathers 
such as Origen (on the authority of Hebrew tra- 
dition, ap. Eus. HE vi. 25) and Jerome (Preface 
to Books of Sam. and Kings); the latter writer 
gives 5 books of Moses, 8 of Prophets, 9 of Hagio- 
grapha, and allndes to the other enumeration uf 
24 books (see Ryle, Canon of OT, 221). The 
number 22 was arrived at by joining Ruth to 
| Jnudves, and Lam. to Jeremiah; and a fanciful ex- 
| planation was found for it in the number of letters 
(in the Hebrew alphabet (Origen, Jerome, ete.). 
It is envious that this explanation is confined to 
Christian writers; it seems to be of Alexandrian 
origin. The number 24 appears to be the older, 
but the relation between the two numbers is still 
obseure. The idea of equalizing the number of 
books with the number of Hebrew letters need 
not have produced the division into 22 books ; it 
inay have Leen a later play of the imagination 
(Buhl), possibly the invention of Origen, who 1s 
the first to note it. In view of the parallels in 
* Or, according to,another reading, ‘until Artaxerxes,’ 


the death of Moses: this period is little short of 
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Origen and Jerome there ean be no doubt that the 
number 22 in Josephus was arrived at by treating 
Ruth and Lam. as parts of Judges and Jeremiah. 
There is no eround for Gratz’s inference, that 
Ecelesiastes and the Soug of Sengs had not been 
received into the Canon when Josephus wrote. 
See, further, Ryle, Canon of OT, 158-166, and the 
works of Bull and Wildeboer on the OT Canon ; 
also art. OT CANON in vol, iii. p. 607 f. 

In a passase where nilusion is made to the writings of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel (Ant, x, 79) there is an cuigmaticsl 
statement that Ezekiel was the first to write treo becka concern- 
ing the destruction of Jérusalem and the Captivity. Two 
explanations have been suyyvested for the faco bouks: (1) The 
prophecy of Ezekicl may have been divided into two parts, 
chs. 1-39 and 40-48. But the latter portion contains no refer- 
ence to the Exile. (2) The seeond book has been supposed to 
be an apocryphnul work, from which are taken certain quata- 
tions made by Clean. Alex. and nthers which are not to be 
traced in the canonical Ezekict (Fabricius, Codex I'xeudepia. i. 
1117). Both explanations leave unexplained the statement that 
Ezekiel wrote first, te. before Jeremiah. Eichhorn and Bertholdt 
have taken the words to refer to Jeremiah, and a division of 


his prophecy into two parts. See Journ, Theol. Stud, iv. p. 
2531. 


3. Additions to the Biblical narrative, mainly 
derived from Rabhinic tradition.—Joseplus has, 
with a view to renderine the Biblical narrative 
more attractive to his Greek readers, diversitied 
and amplitied it by a large number of additions, 
These additions may be divided into: (1) those 
derived front Rabbinic tradition, (2) those derived 
from Alexandrian and Hellenistic writers on Jew- 
ish history, (3) those whieh are the invention of 
the historian himself. It is not, however, always 
easy to distinguish between these three classes, 
and the attempt to do so has not been made in the 
present article. Additions for whieh Rabbinie 
parallels have been traced are indieated by an 
asterisk, Fora fuller treatment of the relation of 
Josephus to Rabbinisin, the reader is referred to 
the article of Mdersheim in the Lect. of Christian 
Biography, and to the works of Bloch (Jite Quellen) 
and others.+ Edersheim, whose profound study of 
Rabbinie literature vives his opinion great weight, 
concludes that Josephus’ knowledge of tradition 
was, like his acquaintance with Hebrew, not more 
than supertlicial. 

We may bevin by grouping togetler those addi- 
fions and explanations which consist in the identi- 
feation of places or persons, or in inferences deduced 
from bringing ditlerent passages of the OT into 
connexion. Among these may be named * the 
idlentilication of the rivers of Paradise, Pishon= 
Ganges, Hiddekel = Tigris (so LXNN) = Acy\ad (Ant. 
1, 38 f.); *it was Nimrod, the Inilder of eities (Gn 
10"), who counselled the building of the ‘Tower of 
Babel, te revenge himself upon God fur the Flood 
(Ant. 1. 1138); Dan was the name of one of the 
springs of Jor-<dlan (lat, 1 177); Abraham’s de- 
scendants by Keturah occupied Treglody tis (Int. t. 
239, H. 213, where €:n 25° merely names ‘the east 
country’); * the danghterof Pharaoh who adopted 
Moses was named Thermuthis (Avé. 1. 22; tal 
of Jubitees *Vharmuth’); the injunetions in Nu 
19 abont the red heifer and the clearsing of one 
who tonched a deul bedy are brought inte eon- 
nexion with the death of Miriam in Nu 20 CA4p?é. rv. 
TSth); Mount Tor is wentihed with Petra (And. 
Iv. 82); the mother of Abimelech was 
Drumah (lat. Vv. 2335 unnamed in Jg 8; the 
name is prohably taken from that of her residence, 
Arumah, Jy 9"); the name of Jeplithah’s burying: 
place was Sebee in Gilead (Ave. Vv. 2Tu; Je 12% one 
of the cities of Gilead’; Josepdins may have had 
another rending, see Mez, Jie Bibel dex Jes. 1G) 
Saul’s ancle (18 10!) was Almer (let. Vi. OS; ef. 


t The present writer has not had access to the works of 
Duschak (Joxephits wad die Pradition, Vienna, 1860), Tachaner 
(Dax Verhadijexs dex BL Jos. zac Boel und zur Teratition, 
Erlangen, 1571), and others named by Spy rer = all 
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PS 14);+ the mention of Joab entting off the 
water-supply of the Ammonites (la¢é. Vi. 159) has 
apparently arisen ont of the name, ‘the city of 
waters,’ by whieh Rabbah is called in 2S 127; 
the queen of Sheba appears as the queen of Egypt 
and Ethiopia (4la¢. vin. 165); the prophet who 
rophesied ayainst the altar of Jeroboam (1 K 13!) 
Is named ‘ladwr (fat. Vili. 231: lias this arisen 
from idov in the LXX, xai (500 dv@pwmros rod beod*) 3 
an anonymous prophet in LK 20 (21)" who fore- 
told the death of Ahab is identified with Micainh 
(cla?. vini. 389; cf. 403 and 1 iW 22%: and the 
‘certain man who drew his bow at a venture’ anid 
yave Ahab his death-wound is called "Agavos (Ant. 
VII. 4t-t; ? = Naaman); “the ‘eertain woman of 
the wives of the sons of the prophets,’ who was 
persecuted by her creditors (2 kK 4!), was the widow 
of Obadiah, who had borrowed money to support 
the prophets at the time of the famine (slut. ix. 
$7); Varshish, to which Jonah was saihne, is 
identified with Tarsus in Cilicia, and the prophet 
is said to have been cast up by the whale in the 
Euxine Sea (Ant. ix. 208, 213). 

Some of the most striking among other legend- 
ary additions are the following; * Before the Fall 
all living creatures spoke a common language 
(Ant. 1. 41), and the serpent for his malignity was 
punished by the loss or speeel and feet (cfu. 1. 
50; so Jedilecs, iii. 28, Sand on that day was closed 
the month of all beasts... for they had all 
spoken one with another with one hp and with 
one tongue’; see Uharles’ note; also the Targum 
of psendo-Jonathan, ‘upon thy belly shalt thou 
go, and thy feet shall be eut off’). Adam had 
daughters as well as sons (Alnt. 1. 523 Jub. ive 2). 
Cain averted the punishment of death by a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, and was banished with his wife 
and lived a life of Iuxury (Ant. 1. Ssth). * The 
descendants of Seth invented astronomy, and left 
a reeord of their discoveries on two pillars of 
brick and stone, that they might not be lost to 
mankind in the tlood or the fire whieh Adam 
had predieted (Ant, 1. 691; ef. Jub. viii. 3, 
Cainan after the Flood finds an inscription which 
had been earved on the rock by the Watchers con- 
eerning the heavenly bodies). In Ant. 1 118 the 
Sibyl is quoted for the statement that the winds 
were employed by the gods to overthrow the 
Tower of Babel (ci. Orac. Sibyl. iii. 101 tN). Alva- 
hanrs knowledge of astronomy leads him to believe 
in one tiod (Ant. 1. 155th): in Egypt, God by an 
insurrection punishes Pharaoh for taking Sarah ; 
while Abraham cousorts with the most learned of 
the Egyptians, and teaches them mathematics 
and astronomy (-trft. 1. 1644). Potiphar’s wife 
selects for her temptation of -loseph the occasion 
of a pubtic fertival, from which she begs to be 
exensed on the plea of illness (Ant. 1. 45). The 
interpretation of Pharaoh's dreams was shown him 
in his sleep, but forgetten by him (stat. u. 75). 
* The birth of Moses was foretold te Vharaoh ly 
a lepoypayuarets, and to his father Amram by Gol 
(stat. WH. 205, 217); lus mother was ¢ranted an 
easy deliverance, and so the birth eseaped detcetion 
(slné. il. 218). Moses’ height and beanty (sta. 11. 


| 224) were a conmnon topic in’ tradition (cf, Ae 7°), 
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*Josephus tells a story of bow the child was 
bronght to Pharaoh, and how, when the kine play- 
fully placed his diadem on his head, the child cast 
it away and trampled on it; and how the iepoypap- 
pareds tletected that this was he whose birth he 
had predicted (sleet. i. 232th; ef. the tragedian 
Ezekiel, ap. Enseb. Prap. Be. ix. 440). Ent the 
most noticeable addition to the history of Moses 

t The scene of a battle between the Philistines and Israclites, 


unnamed in the OT (1.8 2s!) is viven as Piyar (bat. vi, S5) 
This, however, as Mez has sugwested, may be a curruption of 
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is the account of his * Ethiopian campaign (dnd. 
II. 238-253). The Egyptians, whose country had 
long been ravaged by the Ethiopians, at (od’s 
advice appoint Moses as their general. He, after 
ridding the country of the serpents which infested 
the line of march, gained a complete victory over 
the enemy, with the help of Tharbis, the daughter 
of the Ethiopian king, whom he marries. This 
account should be compared with that of Arta- 
panus (in Euseb. Prep. Ev, ix. 432c), who is 
probably the ultimate souree from whom many of 
the Moses legends are derived by Josephus. In 
Artapanus, king Chenephres envies Moses, and 
sends him against the Ethiopians, hoping that he 
will be killed. The war lasts ten years; Moses 
ultimately gains the affection of the Ethiopians, 
and teaches them to practise cireumcision, The 
Rabbinical accounts (see Edersheiin, Diet. Christ. 
biog. ii. 456) are rather «ditterent, representing 
Moses as tighting on the side of the Ethiopians. 
The story in its various forms has, no doubt, grown 
out of the reference to ‘the Cushite woman’ whom 
Moses married (Nu t2?),) Murmurs against Moses 
are magnilied into attempts to stone him (Anft. IL. 
327, U1. 12; with 1. 307 cf. Nu 14). The pro- 
hibition to priests to marry innkeepers (At. HL. 
276, ef. Ly 24%) is to be explained, as Edersheim 
suggests, hy the fact that, in the story of Rahab, 
Josephus, in common with the Targum, translates 
mu (harlot) by ‘innkeeper.’ * Balaam is said to 
have counselled Balak to entice the Israelites by 
the beanty of the women of Midian, and so to 
draw them away from their religion (this does not 
occur in the narrative in Nu 24-25, but a hint of 
it is given later in Nn 31'%), He foretells slight 
disasters to Israel to be followed by renewed pros- 
perity (dat. Iv. 128 f1.). As to Moses’ end, we are 
told that he was accompanied to Mount Abarim 
by ‘the senate,’ Eleazar, and Joshua; the senate 
was then dismissed, and, while the prophet was 
still conversing with Eleazar and Joshua, a cloud 
covered him and he disappeared ina ravine. He 
described his own death in Seripture, for fear that 
it shonld be said that he had been translated to 
God (A4nfé. Iv. 324 tf). 

For additional leyal ordinances, we may note the 
injunetion that the evidence of women and slaves 
is not to be accepted (Ant. Iv. 219); the forty 
stripes allowed by Dt 25° become, in accordance 
with the later Rabbinical practice, ‘forty stripes 
save one’ (Ant. 1V. 238, 248; cf. Tare. Jerus. i; 
2€o 414); mention is made of the seven judges 
(dat. iv. 2t4, 287); * the sexes are not to exchange 
dress, especially in buttle (dnt. Iv. 301; ef. Dt 
22°; Bloch refers to Nazir 59a); the extraordinary 
statement that the Jews were not allowed to 
blaspheme the gods of other nations, or to rob 
their temples (lt. IV. 207; ¢. Ap. ii. 237), seems to 
rest on the LXX of Ex 223 @eods of xaxoNoyjoets 
(where the Targums render an7x by ‘ the judges’). 

Among additions to and comments upon the 
Scripture narrative in hooks outside the VPenta- 
teuch, may be mentioned details with regard to 
Manoah and his wife—how they used constantly 
to visit the suburb (7d mpodoreov) to pray for 
children, and of Manoah’s jealousy of the angel 
who had visited his wife (dat. v. 276 ff). Selo- 
mous judgment is that both children should be 
divided, which excites the mockery of the people 
(cat. VII. 31f.); the exorcisms which Solomon 
invented were still in use and efficacious In 
dosephus’ time (And. VIL. 45th); his road-making 
is described (Ant. Vill. i87); his first deviation 
from virtue was in making images of oxen and 
lions (Avé. VIT. 195; cf. 1 KO 40!) In the siege 
of Samaria doves’ dune was bought in place of salt 
(.4nt. 1x. 62). Zedekiah dishelieved the prophecies 
vf Jeremiah anu Ezekiel because of their apparent 
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diserepanvy with regard to himself (4a. X. 106). 
A deseription is given of a wonderful palace which 
Danie) built at Echatana, which was used as a 
mausolenm for the kings of Media, Persia, and 
Parthia (Ant. x. 246). 

4. Omissions from apologetic motives.—Josephus, 
wishing to present the history of his nation in the 
best light, passes over in silence some of the less 
creditable incidents. We may note the omission 
of the selling of Esau’s birthright, the story of 
dudali ant Tamar (Gn 3s), the killing of the 
Egyytian by Moses, the worship of the golden 
ealt, the breaking of the first tables of the 
Law by Moses, the story of Micah (Jy 17. 18), 
The suppression of such incidents as these appears 
eieinle tu be due to apologetic motives, although 
other omissions may be the-result of necessary 
compression ; it must be admitted that some of 
the darker incidents in the picture are faithinlly 
portrayed, thongh exeuses are suvinetimes offered, 
as in the account of the slaughter of the Amale- 
kites (dné, Vi. 186). It is rarely that Joseplius 
condemns an action outright, as he does in the 
ease of the sacrifice of Jephthah’s daughter (42. 
Vv. 266). The most striking omission of all is that 
of any reference toa Messiah. The words of the 
Lorp God to the serpent, ‘lt shall bruise thy 
head, and thou shalt bruise his heel,’ oecasion no 
allusion to a futnre deliverer. Jacob’s blessing 
is entirely omitted, nor do Balaaim’s prophecies 
eall forth any hint of a Messiah. If Josephus 
held any such belief, he at all events felt that 
the doctrine would have no interest for his readers, 
or perhaps we should rather say that he studionsly 
avoided a topic to which, in the cirenmstances of 
his time, it would have been dangerous to allude. 

5. Rationalistie explanations of the miraculous. 
—Out of revard to the incredulity of his heathen 
readcrs, Josephus frequently suggests that miracles 
recorded in the history may have been due to 
natural eauses, or he apologizes for mentioning 
them with the plea that he is only faithfully 
following the Biblica) account. The readiness 
with which he has recourse to such explanations 
must, however, raise a doubt as to his own heliet 
in miracles. Thus he appeals in snpport of his 
acconut of the erossing of the Red Sea, which, 
he says, happened eire card BovdAnoww Peau etre kara 
rairoparov, to the similar incident of the retreat of 
the Pamphylian Sea before Alexander the Great, 
adding, ‘let every one think as he pleases as to 
these things’ (dnd. 11. 3471.), The Biblical account 
of the healing of the bitter waters of Marah readily 
lent itself to a rationalistic explanation (né. 111. 
74.); ef. the aceount of the healing of the fountain 
by Elisha in BJ iv. 462 ff. (wodAG mporxecpoupyycas 
cf émorhuns). The historian notes that quails are 
abundant in the Arabian Gulf, and that manna is 
still found in the region (Ant. 111. 25, 31). As to the 
wonders of Sinai, every one is entitled to his own 
opinion, but the story must be told as it is given 
in the Sacred Books (Ant. 11. 381). When Elisha 
procured water for the three kings in the wilder- 
ness, he was enabled to do so by rain having fallen 
some distance away in Edom (nf. IX. 37, ef. 2h 37 
‘neither shall ye sce rain’). The story of Jonah 
and the whale is given ‘as I found it recorded’ 
(Ant. IX. 213f.). The same detachment from the 
narrative appears in the acconnts of the deliver- 
ance of Daniel and his comrades from the fiery 
furnace (A nf. X. 214, daci), and of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
madness (né. X. 218: Josephus only undertook to 
translite the Hebrew books). «A famine in the 
time of Herod was due either to God's wrath or 
to natural causes (Ant. XV. 299). Sometimes a 
rationalistic explanation of the miraculous is put 
into the mouth of a participant in the actions 
described. Thus the Philistines attribute the 
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suflerings brought upon them by the presence of 
the ark to natural causes (cleft. VIL 9); the old 
prophet gives Jeroboain a rationalistie explana- 
tion of the rending of the altar and the withering 
of the king's hand (stat. vin. 26t); Elijah on 
t'armel bids the people approach to see that he 
did not conceal fire among the wood (sled. VIEL 
340); Daniel’s enemies asserted that the lions left 
him unharmed beeanse they had had their till of 
food (att. X. 260), 

6. Prophecies in the OT,—dosephus is eareful 
to note the fullfihnent of prophecy, and especially 
to reconeile apparent discrepancies in the predie- 
tions of different prophets. Prem the fnltiiment 
of many of the prophecies of Balaam, even within 
the memory of the historian, one may conjecture 
that the remainder also will come trne (slat. Iv. 
125). Zedekivh, son of Chenaanah, is made to 
quote the propheey of Elijah, that Ahab's bloed 
was to be spilt in the lield of Naboth, as eontra- 
dieting the prediction of Micaiah that the king 
was to fall in battle against Ramoth-cilead, at a 
distance of three days’ journey from Samaria. 
The historian notes the wecomplishment of both 
penigneus (vd. VIN. 407 f., 418). Zedekiah, 
ing of Judah, disbelieved the prophecies of 
Jereniiah and Ezekiel, beeanse the former declared 
that he would be carried a prisoner te Babylon, 
while the latter said that he wonld not see Baby- 
lon, The statements were reeoneiled, as Josephus 
notes, in the putting ont of the kine’s eyes (And. 
X. 106f., 141). The fulfilment of the prepheeies 
of Daniel atlords a refutation of the epimons of 
the Epicureans (4at. xX. 27710); he ditlered from 
other prophets in fixing a detinite time, and in 
being a prophet of good things, and therefore 
enjoying popularity (At. X. 267). The spoliation 
of the temple by Antivehus Epiphanes was in 
accordance with a propheey of Daniel (lat. XI. 
232), the building of the temple of Onias with a 
propheey of Jsaiah (lat, Xu. 64; 2 vir. 432). 
In one instanee Josephus refnses te reveal the 
meaning of a passage in Daniel, which he prob- 
ably took to =a to the destruction of the Roman 
empire (dt. X. 210). He holds that the cvift of 
propheey did not entirely fail in  pest- Biblical 
limes. It was eee hy Jolin Hyreanus (<tr, 
Xi, 6299), Judas an Essene (X11. 311), Pullio 
(X¥. 4), by Josephus himself (BJ 111. 399), and 
others. 

iv. RELATION OF JOSEPHUS TO PHILO AND 
ALEXANDRIAN JUDAISM, — Josephus only onee 
mentions Vhilo, in a brief notice of the embassy 
to Caligula, which was led by the philosopher to 
oppose the counter-embassy of Apion (And. XVI. 
257 1h). He there speaks ef Jum in the highest 
terms as dvnp tra mavra évdotos . . . Kal ptNocodias 
o'x Gmeipos. Jt is impossible to say whether 
Josephus was santa tine! with the detailed aecount 
of that embassy whieh Philo has left: us in his 
Leygatio ad Gait, or how far he was acquainted 
with the other writings of the Alexandrian philo- 
sopher.  Tlad he accomplished his projected work 
on the Being of God and the Meaning of the Laves, | 
we shonld be in a better position to estimate the 
extent of the inthuence which Philo exercised upon 
him. Indications, however, are not wanting in 
the early beoks of the slntiqguities of an nppar- 
ently direet dependence upon Philo’s writings. 
The following are the principal parallels whieh 
have been noted:—(1) The Prefaee to the cnti- 
gaits and the opening of the de Opifieia Mundi 
show a striking agreement in the sequenee of 
ideas. Both works raise the question why the 
Mosaie code is preeeded by an account of the 
Creation. Josephus expects that his readers will 
wonder how it comes to pass that his work, of | 
which the main purpose is to record laws and | 
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historieal events, has so Jarge an element of 
‘physiology’ (€ri rogovroy PustoNoyias Kexorwwrnxer), 
le explains that Muses, differing in this respect 
from other Jegislators, whose codes begin’ with 
eontracts and the rights of man, considered it 
necessary, before laying down his eede, first to 
elevate men’s minds by setting the highest of all 
exninples before them and inducing them to con- 
template the nature and actions of God, especially 
as exhibited in the ereation of the world (oteé. 1. 
Sth). Philo bevins his. work with a similar eon- 
trast between the procedure of Moses and that of 
other legislators. Moses did not commence by 
laying down commands and prohibitions, but gave 
as his exordium a most marvellous aceount of the 
Creation, in order te show the harmony existing 
hetween the world and the Law, and that the Inw- 
abiding man is a true citizen of the world. The 
unanimity of the Law and the universe is also 
expressed by Josephus (sind. t. 2t, wavra yap ry 
Tov dtwr drget couguvoy exer THY diadeowv). dosephus 
(1. 14, 22) and Philo both refer to the mythical 
stories which distivure the eodes of other legis- 
lators. (2) In the same context, Josephus, quite 
in accordance with Philos do-trine, admits that 
there is an allegorical meaning in Scripturc as 
well as a literal (1. 24, ra wév atvirrouévov rot vopotérou 
deSeais, ra 5’ GNAyyopovvros pera aeuvdrynros, boa & €& 
evdcias NévyerOar civepepe, Tatra pytws eupaviforros). 
It is not often that Josephus in the A etepurties 
resorts to such allegorieal explanation [that was 
reserved for the projected aizcoNoyia]; but there is 
one striking instance, where the tabernacle and 
its furniture and the various articles in the dress 
of the high priest are explained as symbolical of 
the universe and its parts (nf. U1. 1799 187). 
This is quite in the sty!e of Philo, who gives a 
similar interpretation of the materials used for 
the woven hangings for the tabernacle and the 
hich priest’s apparel, in the de Vite Mosis, ii. 6, 
iv. he iletailb of the explanation are not abso- 
lutely identical in the two writers, but for the 
general idea Josephus is not improbably directly 
dependent upon Philo. (3) In daé. 1. 20 an ex- 
planation of the use of via for mpory in tin 1? is 
promised in the aircoNoyia. Lor Philo’s explana- 
tion, see de Opific, Mundi, 9 (4) Some of the 
explanations of Hebrew proper names are iden- 
tical in the two writers: these, however, may go 
back to an earlier tradition. (5) Some expressions 
with regard to the nature of (rod have the ring 
of Philo, or at least of Alexandria. See e. sly. u. 
167 (ayévnrov xal mpds Tov aidtoy xpdvov ava\oiwroy 
. 2. Ouvduer wey Nu yrwpimoy, omolos bé xar’ ovclay 
€gtiv ayvworov); slnt. VI. 230 (rdv Gedy roirow dv 
mwo\tvy opas Kal mavraxou Kexupevov), X. 142, 27S; 
ce. slp. ii, 284 (6 Geds dia mavrds Tov Kogpov Tedotr- 
nxev), Nhe four cardinal virtues of Greek philo- 
sophy are traced by Josephus, as by Pile, in 
the Mosaic eude (ce. ety. Ti. 1705 ef. Wis 8’, with 
Deane’s note). But the indieations whieh Gfrorer 
(Philo, YS31, ii. 356-367) has found in Josephus of 
the Logos doctrine of Mhilo—in the acconnt of the 
three angels who visited Abraham, the burning 
bush, and the pillar of tire--are fanciful and far 
from convincing, See Siegfried, Péido von schlex- 
cnedria, STS, yp. 2TS-2St. 

v. THE ALLEGED WITNESS OF JOSEPHUS TO 
CurisT. —The passage on whieh so mueh las 
been written ocenrs in chad. XVII. 68 f. (iit. 3], 
and runs as follows: * Now about this time Jived 
Jesus, a wise man, if indeed one should call him a 
man. For he was « doer of marvellons works, a 
teacher of such men as receive the truth with 
pleasure ; and many of the Jews and many also of 
the Greeks did he win over to himself: this was 
the Christ. And when, on the indictment of the 
principal nen among us, Pilate had sentenced him 
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to the cross, those who loved him at the first 
ceased not [to do so}; for he appeared to them on 
the third day again alive, as the Divine prophets 
had declared these and ten thousand other wonder- 
ful things coneerning him. And even now the 
race (ro giAov) of Chinistians, whieh takes its name 
from him, is not extinet.’ The passage stood in 
the text of Joseplins in the 4th eent., as Eusebins 
quotes it (WZ i. It; Dem. Ev. iii, 3. 105£, el. 
traisford), and from that time down to the 16th 
cent, it8 genuineness was nndonbted. Its exist- 
ence contributed largely to the high esteem in 
which Josephus was held by the Fathers. During 
the last 30U years a vast amount of literature has 
heen written on the qnestion of its authenticity. 
Very few crities at the present day aceept the pas- 
sage as it stands as from the pen of Josephus; 
but there is a division of opinion as to whether the 
whole is an interpolation, or whether Jesephus 
did make a brief statement about Jesns Christ, 
which was afterwards augmented by a Christian 
hand, 

(1) As to the esternal evidence, it is trne that 
the passage occurs in all the MSS. But this is of 
comparatively little weight, as none of the Greek 
MSS containing Book Xvi. of the Antiquitics 
is older than the Ith century. The old’ Latin 
version carries us much further baek, to the time 
ot Cassiodorus (beginning of the 6th cent.), and 
the quotation in Ensebius attests the existence of 
the passage still earlier, in the 4th century. On 
the other hand, it is practieally certain that Origen 
in the preceeding century did not lind it in his text 
of Josephus. For, while he is aware of the passage 
in Josephns concerning James, the Lord’s brother, 
he says: ‘The wonder is that though he did not 
admit our Jesus to he Christ, he none the less 
gave lis witness to so mnch righteousness in 


James’ (Comm. in Matt. x. 17); elsewhere Origen, | 


collecting all the indirect evidence for Christianity 
which he can tind in Joseplns, is silent on the 
above passage, and again states that Josephus 
‘dishelieved in Jesns as Christ’ (¢. Celsum, i. 47). 
This is a ease where the negative evidence practi- 
eally amounts to a positive proof that the passaye 
was unknown, 

(2) The mfernal evidence is decisive against the 
genuineness of the passage as it stands. The style 
affords no certain clue: it isnot markedly ditierent 
from that of Josephus in this part of his work : it 


work with some skill. But the contents are not snueh 
as Josephus could have written. 
as was seen, silent on the snbjeet of a Messiah. The 
sentence ‘this eas the Christ’ (4v, not évouttero) 
can have come only from a Christian pen, and it 
is certain that Josephus was not a Christian. The 
same may be said of the phrases ‘if one shoul 
call him a man,’ ‘the truth,’ and the statement 
about the appearance on the third day. Zahn has 
addneed an interesting parallel to the first of these 


He is elsewhere, | 
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phrases and the following words ‘for he was a) 


doer,’ ete., from a Christian work, the 4cta Pilati 
(qnoted in Schiirer). 
an] breaks the sequence of the narrative. It is 
interposed between an acconnt of the disturbances 
in Judea eansed ly Pilate’s disregard of Jewish 
seruples (55-62), and an account of scandals con- 
nected with the worshippers of Isisand the banish- 
ment of Jews from Rome (65-84). The opening 
of XVI. 65, “And abont the same time another 
calamity disturbed the Jews,’ connects that seetion 
dirvetly with the seciion about Pilate. 
tion of Pilate has of course led to the insertion 
ot the passage at this point. 


The faet that the | 


The passage is ont of place, | 


The men- | 


passage interrnpts the sequence of the narrative | 
Is aN argument for its spurlousness as a wlole. 
Moreover, as Schuvrer has pointed oat, a careful 
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analysis of the section, eliminating all that mast 
be of Christian origin, leaves praetieally nothing 
behind. The theory of partial interpolation is 
unsatisfactory. 

Two other passages have to be taken into account 
in the diseussion: (@) that concerning the death 
of ‘John surnamed the Baptist’ (Ané. xvut. 116- 
119), who is described as a vood man who bade 
the Jews practise virtue and be baptized, and who 
was put to death by Uerod because he feared that 
Jolin’s influenee over the people might lead to a 
rebellion ; (2) that eoneerning the death of James, 
‘the brother of Jesus who was ealled Christ,’ whom 
Ananns the high priest caused to be stoned (42. 
XX. 2UVf.). Origen refers to both these passages. 
There is no reason why the former should not be 
aceepted as gennine. The style is distinetly that 
of Josephus (.V.B. the form auapras in xviii. 117). 
The historian could refer to the preaching and 
baptism of John withont giving offence to his 
Itoman readers; he conld not without personal 
risk allude to Messianic expectations at a time 
when the spirit of the Jewish revolt against Rome, 
the strength of which lay in those expectations, 
had not been completely quelled. The language 
of the second passage is not inconsistent with its 
anthenticity. There is a marked ditlerence be- 
tween the werds ‘who was ealled Christ’ and 
‘he was the Christ.’ But since Origen, in referring 
to the passage (e. Colsum, 1. 47), says that Josephus 
attributed the outbreak of the war to the pntting 
to death of James (a statement whieh «does not 
oceur in our text), there is good reason to believe 
that here, too, there has been interpolation. This 
has taken various forms, one of which is that 
given by Ovigen. 

We conclude, then, that the passage ahont 
Christ was introduced into the text by a Christian 
reader towards the end of the 3rd eent., between 
the time of Origen and that of Eusehius. For the 
literatnre and an admirable discussion of the 
question, see Schiirer, GJ17% i. 544-549 (to which 
the present writer is largely indebted). For the 
passage abont Jantes, see i. SS8t fl. of the same work. 

vi. STYLE.—A few remarks may not be ont. of 
place with regard to the style ot the historian, 
upon whieh there ean be no doubt that he spent 
considerable pains. [Je tells us as much in <lzé. 


| XX. 263; and, wlile he jnstly claims to have 
‘ / acquired a certain skill in the grammar, he eon- 
may be granted that the interpolator has done his | 


fesses that long usage of his national language 
had prevented his mastering the Greek pronuncia- 
tion (rv mpopopav). Elsewhere, he tells us that his 
elief aims are aceuracy and beauty of style (7d rjs 
émayyeNias xa\No:), so tar as this is attainable hy 


‘the choiee of words and their arranyement, and 


the nse of other ornaments of speeeh (Anf. XIV. 2). 
lis fastidiousness in this direction may be illns- 
trated by the way in which, while nsing the LXX, 
he regularly replaces certain words used by the 
translators by others of a more literary character. 
Thus he uses €764s for LXX inareoy (-couss), eure. 
mpdaves tor eutupifey, xavomey for xaTdmiaGer, veavisKos 
for mwatddnov, méumew for amogredNewv, tmravrey for 
guvavrav, vrosrpéme for éxiarpéper. Similarly, he 
has taken the trouble to re-shape most ot the 
sentences in the Letter of Aristeas, while retain- 
ing a good deal of the language. His Greek is 
almost entirely free from Hebraisins; the use 
of mpocridecPae (like Heb. 45°) is the only certain 
instance which Schmidt discovers (de Flax. Jos. 
Eloeutione, p. 516). He tells us that, in writing 
the Jewish War, he employed collehuruteurs to 
assist him with the Greek (¢. Ap. 1. 59, ypncamevss 
Tigt wpos THY EAXyvida dwryy ovvepyois), and nv donbt 
he had similar assistance in writing the A vtignities. 


(Ut would be interesting to know how far their 


1 


work extended. Naturally, variations in the style 
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and vocabulary oceur, partly due to the different 
sources on Which he draws, partly perhaps tu the 
advice of different cuvepyoi. 

The most marked instanee of change of style 
vceurs in three of the later books of the Dnfigaiters 
{XVIE XVII XIX.) Among the most striking of 
the phrases and uses peeuhar to or characteristic 
uf these three books, the following may be noted : 
a large use of the neuter participle (pres. aor. pf. 
fut.) with article as an abstract noun (e.g. XVIE 1, 
7d wy éemcxowwvigov 3 17), év eXwids Tov avacgaNovvras 
‘of reeovery’: a list is given in Schmidt, op. eit. 
361-368: the use is Thucydidean) ; a mere frequent 
use of the pynece [Sehimidt notes that the eon- 
junctive is absent from Book Xvi); the use of «/ 
with inf. in oretio oblique, of the Attic termina- 
tien -aro for -vro (Thucydidean), of ordcos where 
écos is used in the earlier books, of dariwovr (rap 
dvrivatv, oforwas=mravras), and the phrases é« rov 
dos, pndey eis dvaSo\ds (ef. Thueydides), and, com- 
Lined, undév efs dv. GAN éx rod dféos. The departure 
in these books from the ordinary practice of the 
writer extends to the orthouraphy. Whereas else- 
where Josephus, ateording te the MSS, almost 
invariably writes the Attie r7, in these books a ts 
the rule, and 77 is almost unrepresented ; it begins 
to reeur towards the end of Book XIX., and in XX, 
the two spellings ocenr in almost equal propurtions, 
It must be added that in these books the imitation 
of Thucydidean words and phrases is more nuked 5 
the writer has tried to reproduce the difheult style 
and involved periods of his model, with the result 
that he has otten made his meaning very obseure, 
and the text has suffered much cerruption. The 
subject-matter in this portion of the work is less 
earetully arranged, and there is not a single refer- 
ence to authorities. Schmidt (op. eit. p. 368) has 
sagvested that the peculiarities of this section are 
due to the use of Nicolaus of Damascus. But the 
remaining friements of Nicolans do net contain the 
usaves in question ; traces of his style may rather 
be tound in the hooks preeeding XVII. The use of 
a single authority for this long section is out of 
the question, and the diflerence of style is probably 
to he accounted for hy the employment ef another 
ovvepyss and sinanuensis. It is not unlikely that 
the work was laid hy for some time when the end 
of Book XViL. was reached, 

An interesting study has heen made by Driiner 
(Untersmchungen aber Josephus, Marburg, 186, 
pp. 1-34) of the use made by Josephus of Thuey- 
dides as a model. The imitation is considerable in 
the earlier books of the Antiguitees: trom Book 
Vi. to XI, and in XX., it is non-existent or very 
slight: in AXMIL-XVIL it gradually inereases, and 
reaches its climax in XVIE-XIX. It is not contined 
to the di¢tion. The narrative of incidents in the 


we rr 


histery of the Israelites has been heightened by | 
touches from the account of the siege of Platiea | 


and the Sicilian expedition (cf. aluf. Iv. 55 with 
Thue. ii. 77, and Ané. iv. 91 f. with Thue. vii. 83 f.). 
The Nieilian expedition especially has roused the 
Jewish histerian to imitation. (See also Kennedy, 
Sources of NI Greek, Si; do AL Ernesti, Gbser- 
vationss Philoluqico- critica, ete., Leipzig, 1795), 
The style of Josephus hus also been inthienced, 
theugh in a Tess EN by a study of Herodotus 
(Schmidt, op. ef, 509 f.), 

Niese (Hest. Zeitschrift, Bd. Ixxvi. 207) remarks 
on the language of the Jewish Wer that it is 
‘preeious’ (yewah’t), and rich in poetical and rare 
words. ‘It is not the simple speeeh of the 
Atticists, but approximates to the overladen ful- 
ness of the Asiatic oratory.’ He finds the styte 
of the slaftigeities simpler and the poetical colour: 
ins almost wanting. The same eare, according to 
Niese, is not spent in the sDifegaitres on the avoid. 


ance of hiatus; in both works, fdwevery fleeradis LP ly RBar by dtl 1) 
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of article and noun (¢€.7. radedpac, racgpaods, 
Jouarcav, BJ ii, LAS) appears to he the rule. 

vil, EDITIONS AND TRANSLATIONS. —AIL pre- 
vious editions of .losephus have been supplanted 
hy the great eritieal edition of I. Niese in 7 
volumes, containing a full critien! apparatus and 
introdnetions on the relations of the MSS (Berlin, 
ISST-1S95).  Niese's only fault seems to have been 
a too great reliance on a single ¢lass of MSS, with 
the result that the true text is often to be looked 
fur in the apparatus rather than in the text. In 
the mannal edition of Niese, withont eritical ap- 
paratus (ISSS—IS95), some corrections of the errors 
of the MSS have been introduced. On the basis 
of Niese’s work, Naber has constructed a recension 
of his own (6 vols., Teubner, ISSS-1S596).  Niese’s 
edition is indispensable to the student, but that of 
Naber will also be found useful as supplementing 
and, to some extent, improving on the work of 
Niese. 

Mach of the works of dosxephus has its own 
seprate MS tradition: the MSs of the two halves 
of the clntezuities (1.-X., X1.-XX.) also have their 
own vi are histories, Ver this history, and for 
the early versions of Josephus, it will be sutlicient 
tu refer the reader to the introductions to Niese’s 
volumes and to Sehurer, GJIV3 i. 95-99. With 
reyarl to the old Latin versions it ueed only be 
stated here that we have: (1) a version of the 
Antiquities and the contra clpionent undertaken at 
the instanee of Cassiodorus (de Institutione Div. 
Lit. VW) in the Gth cent.; (2) a version of the 
Jewish War commonly attributed to Rulinus ; (3) 
a very free Latin version of the Jewish War, 
which goes by the name of Hegesippus, a eorruption 
of the name Josephus. The seven books are here 
compressed into five. The original is abbreviated, 
freely altered, and sometimes expanded; it has 
the appearance of being rather a new work than a 
translation. Jt voes back to the time of Ambrose 
of Milan, to whose pen it has sometimes, although 
probably incorreetly, been attributed. — Of the 
Life alone no Latin version exists.—There is a 
Syriac version of Book vi. of the War. 

OF English translations the most serviceable, as 
containing the complete works, is that of Whiston, 
revised by Shillete (London, ISS9-1S90), but the 
revision has heen somewhat exrelessly executed, 
and the translation is not always to be relied on. 
An English version of the War and the Life hy 
Traill (London, 1862) is reported to be more 
reliable. 

LireRateRe.—The literature on Josephus is immense. For a 
conspectus of the more recent works, the reader must he 
referred lo the very fall bibliography given by Schurer, ep. cet. 
i. 100-106, to whoae work the present writer is very yreatly 
indebted. References will there he found to Urcatises on many 
interesting points, such as the ehronology and geography of 
Jose}thus, Which have not been touchect on tn the presentarticle. 

H. Str. oh. THACKERAY, 

NUMBERS, HOURS, YEARS, AND DATES.*— 


i, Numbers and Counting. Ditliculty of fixing precise mean- 
ing of expressions. 
1. The ‘three days" between our Lord's death and 
resurrection. 
2. The ‘three sears’ and ‘fourteen years’ of Gal 115 
and 21, 
$. The ‘fourteen years‘ of 2 Co 12°, 
4. The ‘seven days‘ of Ac 204, 
6. The ‘twelve days‘ of Ac 244). 
ii, Hours of the Pay. 
1. Varving senses of the terms ‘hour’ and ‘day." 
2.‘ lMeurs'inthe NTL The discrepancy between Mk 
15) and Jn 19's, 
iii. Years and Dates. 
1. Dating by the vears of kings and emperors. The 
*thfteenth year of Tiberius ‘in Lk 3!. 


* Cf. artt. ClusoNoLoGy op THK OT and CuroxoLoey oF TUR NT 
in vol. i. Most of the points dealt with in the present article 
concern the NT alec, althongh some of the principles laid 
down, particularly in the first part of § iii., with be found toa 
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2. Dating by periodically elected magistrates, 
3. Dating by priests or other officials. 4 
4. Devices of historians for indicating important dates. 
5. Character of the dating in the N'. 
6. Dating by counting from a fixed era (Seleucid, 
Actian, etc.). 
7. The Beginning of the Year in current use. 
(a) According to Roman custom, year began 
1 January. 
(2) In Asia Minor and N. Syria, year began 
about autumn equinox. 
(c) In Southern Syria, year began about spring 
equinox. 
Literature. 


i, NUMBERS AND CoUNTING.—Important results 
sometimes turn on the precise meaning of such ex- 
pressions as ‘six days afterwards,’ or ‘on the sixth 
day afterwards,’ and ‘he was ten years old,’ or 
‘when he was in his tenth year.’ There is a 
tendeney in English to differentiate between ex- 
pressions containing the eardinal and the ordinal 
numbers, so that ‘the tenth year of his age’ refers 
to the interval between nine and ten, while ‘ ten 
years old’ means that the person in question has 
ived ten years and something more. Sometimes, 
again, we find that, when the expression ‘six days 
later’ is used, the intention is not to reekon the day 
from whieh the period is counted as one of the six, 
whereas, when the expression ‘on the sixth day 
after’ is employed, the intention is to reekon the 
starting-point as one of the six (as, e.g., ‘the sixth 
year after’ 190) is 1906, but the phrase ‘six years 
after’ 1901 means 1907). Generally speaking, in 
Greek, Roman, and Grieeo-Roman usage there was 
no sueh dillerence between the expressions with ear- 
dinal and with ordinal numbers; but both classes 
of expression were used and understood as we in 
English tend to interpret the ordinal form. The 
older and popular expression in English also did 
not, as a rule, reeognize sueh a dillerence : e.g. the 
idiomatie expression ‘this day eight days’ means 
the sane day in the following week (the interval, 
e.g., trom Tuesday to the following Tuesday), and 
‘fifteen days’ is still sometimes used to denote an 
interval of a clear fortnight. The following ey- 
amples of ancient usage may be eited :— 

Cieero (ad Fam. iv. 6 1) says that .Emilins 
Paullus, the conqueror of Macedonia, lost two sons 
within seven days. Livy (xlv. 40) tells the story 
in more detail, that the younger son died five 
days before, and the elder three days after, his 
trinmph over Maeedonia was celebrated. Some 
scholars have remarked on the diserepaney be- 
tween these statements, But there is no diserep- 
aney when the numbers are counted aeeording to 
the ancient fashion. If the triumph was eele- 
brated, say, on the 14th day of the month, then, 
as Livy says, the younger son died on the 10th and 
the elder on the 16th; and, as Cicero says, the 
16th is the seventh day after that on which the 
first son diced. 

Galba adopted Piso on 10 January A.D. 69. 
Then followed Jonr eomplete days of sovereignty ; 
and on 15.lannary Piso, in a speech to the soldiers, 
spoke of the day as the sixth sinee his adoption 
(Tacitus, Hist. i. 1S and 2s). 

There are some exceptions to this usage; but 
probably all eould be explamed as arising out of 
the special earcumstances. Thus Tacitus else- 
where speaks of Piso’s reign as lasting four days 
(Hist. i. 19 and 48). Aecordine to our reckoning, it 
lasted five clear days, from 10 to 15 January ; bnt 
there were only four unbroken days of sovereignty. 

The general rule that has just been stated must 
be applied in interpreting the numerical state- 
ments in the NT.— 

1, The three days between the Saviour’s death 
and resurrection are part of Friday (viz. the few 
hours that remained before sunset), the whole 
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on Saturday, and the few hours between sunset on 
Saturday and the early hour of the resurreetion 
before sunrise on Sunday. 

2, The three years and the fonrteen years in 
Gal ])§ 2! ust be counted in the same way, the 
first and the last year in eaeh period being only 
fractions of a year. JTlere the reckoning is eom- 
jiieated by the uneertainty as to how St. Paul 
counted the years. Was he thinking of years of 
his own age; or years reekoned from the day of 
his conversion as prominent in his mind at the 
moment; or years aecording to the eommon Asia 
Minor and N. Syrian reckoning, with New Year in 
the autumn; or years according to the S. Syrian 
style, with New Year in the spring (like the Jewish 
saered year); or years according to the Roman 
style, with New Year on 1 Jannary? (see § ill. 7). 

The first two of these suppesitions may he at 
once set aside as ineonsistent with the ancient 
custom of thought and expression: years were 
eounted by St. VPanl as beginning and ending 
aceordine to the eurrent usage, and any part of 
the eurrent year, however small, was counted as 
one year. It would be as unreasonable tu consider 
that he counted the years as beginning and ending 
according to his birthday or his eonversion day 
as it would be to consider that he eounted days 
as beginning and ending aecording te the hour of 
either of those events. But the rea) diflieulty lies 
in deternining what system of years was ordi- 
narily used by St. Paul in thinking and counting: 
in other words, what day was New Year’s day 1n 
his estimation. 

The present writer is net aware of any argument 
justifying an absolute and confident answer to this 
question. But the general impression made by 
the facts stated in § ni. 7 is that St. Paul counted 
according to the N. Syrian system, with the year 
beginning about the antumn equinox. This gives 
the general rule (stated only as probable, not as 
certain), that, in reckoning the number of years 
that had elapsed since any event, St. Paul counted 
the seeond year as beginning to run about the next. 
autumn equinox: thus the interval between the 
event and the ensuing autumn equinox, however 
short, was reekoned as a year, and so with the 
interval separating the point down to whieh he 
counts from the last preceding autumn equinox. 

Aeeording to this rule, the conversion of St. 
Paul (assuming, for the moment, the traditional 
day, 19 January, to be correct) and his first visit 
to Jerusalem (which he says took place three years 
after his conversion) might have ocenrred in two 
successive years of the Christian era. In his way 
of eounting, the first year wonld be at an end about 
23 Sept. or) Oet., alter the conversion, the second 
year would end in the autumn of the following 
year, and any event in Oct. or later of that year 
would be in the third year. Thus, if the con- 
version were in January A.D. 3), the first visit to 
Jerusalem night have occurred in Vet.-Dee. A.b, 

2, or in the first pine months of A.D. 38. On the 
other hand, if St. Paul was thinking of Roman 
years, the first visit could not be earlier than Jan. 
of 33, and might be as late as Dec. of 33. Thns a 
difference of nearly a whole year might be cansed 
hy the slight differenee between those two methods 
ot reekonme., 

3. The statement in 2 Co 12? is also interesting. 
Fomrteen years before writing, St. Paul had 
enjoyed the greatest vision, and the closest com- 
minion with the Divine nature, that had ever 
heen granted him. There is probably little doubt 
in the mind of almost all scholars that these words 
were written during late summer or early autumn, 
about six months before the last journey to Jern- 
salem began. On the scheme ot chronology which 


twenty-four hours from sunset on Fiiday_to sunset, |_is followed in this article, this would be about Aug. 
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or Sept. A.D. 56; and the year in which the vision 
took place would be, on the Asin Minor and N. 
Syrian system, the year ending in autumn A.D, 43, 
on the S, Syrian system the year ending in spring 
A.D. 44, on the Roman system A.D. 43 (see § i. 7). 

4 In Ac 20° it is said that the deputation going 
to Jerusalem tarried seven days at Troas, As they 
sailed away from ‘Troas on Monday morning, they 
must have arrived there on the preceding ‘Tues. 
day before sunset. The gases trom Vlikhppi to 
Yroas oceupied five days, and therefore began on 
the Friday preceding. The five days’ journey, 
doubtless, insluded one day's travel on Friday to 
Neapolis,* on Saturday they sailed for Troas, and, 
after a slow voyage (Ae 16"), they arrived prob- 
ably early on ‘Tuesday. ‘These dates may be 
regardad as practically certain, Now it seers 
also practically certain that St. Vaul started as 
svon as the days of Unleavened Bread were ended, 
for he was caver to be in Jerusalem in time for the 
Feast of Pentecost. In order to reach Jerusalem 
he was dependent on the uncertain chance of 
ships ;t he nad already been in Philippi for some 
time, and there was no special need for him to 


prolong his stay for a single day after the Feast | 


was ended. Every consideration shows that he 
was Lound to delay only for the festival season in 
Philippi, and to start immediately after. That is 
certainly the plain intention of the writer of Aets. 

The lone detention in ‘Proas, waiting for a yras- 
save towards Syria, and the seeond shorter deten- 
tion in Miletus, show how uncertain was the 
course of a ship, and prove that St. Paul could 
not atford to spend any time in Philippi after the 
feast was ended. Un the other hand, when he had 
reached Cicsarea, and had only a land journey 
alony a good road, on which the rate and time 
conld be reckoned with confidence, he was able to 
wait several days, and go up to Jerusalem just 
before Pentecost. 

Thus we reach the conclusion that, in the year 
in which St. Paul went up to Jerusalem, Passover 
bevan on a Thursday at sunset, and the days of 
Unleavened Bread came to an end on the following 
Thursday at sunset. From this it has been inferred 
(Ramsay, S¢. Peal the Treveller, p. 28¥) that the 
journey was made in the year A.D. 57; and the 
discussions Which have taken place on the point 
seen to the present writer only to have established 
this resn)t more clearly.< 

5. There is much difficulty in St. Paul's words, Ac 
24° ¢ Tt is not more than twelve days since IT went 
np to worshipat Jerusalem.’ ‘The reckoning seems 
to show that it wasa little more than twelve days. 
St. Paul reached Jerusalem after a journey, pre- 
sumably after sunset, so that, though it was only 
next morning that he called on St. James, yet in 
the reckoning both events tall in the first day. 
Then we seem, at first sight, to have the followiny 
list of days and events : 

Ist day. Arrival after sunset ; visit to St. James 

next morning. 


2nd ,, First day of Purilication, Ac 21%, 
3rd ” Second ” ay 
Wahi, tlie: ., ve 
5th ,, Fourth ,, Pe 


* No tong detention is to he expected at Neapolis, where, 
doubtless, ships were to be found sailing for Troas every day 
(see above, p. 400, also pp. S84, 880); but still a certain amount 
of time must have been lost there. 

t There were no pilgrim-ships (such as might have heen got 
before Passover) sulling direct; and, even after a ship was 
found, its vovaye might be broken at harbours on the way; see 
above, p. 400, 

{ Divergent views are stated by Mr. Turner, above, vol. i. 
p. 420, by Prof. Bacon in Kapoxtor (505, i. 123. Pse9, 1, 351, 
$12; 3900, i. 1) The latter argues on the false assumption 
that the striet and narrow Judaic practice of the later reaction 
apyainst Roman and Christian science ot 
years of the Imperial period. 


j gun om de | 


tained also in the carly | 
= he atest. fl 


/ vations of the Seasons. 
| the sense of a division of the day, something ayy 
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Gthday. Fifth day of Purification. 


Jth ,, Sixthe ,, r 
Sth ,, Seventh, iy BE Sl Sloe 
St. Paul’s speech. 
Yeh ,, Gonneil, Xe 22. 
Dreata by night, 234, 
10th fooumirney: vee, ; 
” Journey to Antipatris begins before 
[ sunset, 23°), 
j Journey tou Antipatris continues by 
lith ,, - might. 
| Arrival in Cyvsarea before sunset, 25°**. 
th ,, Detention in Civsarea, 2nd day, 245. 
18th ,, a ae oe BUGS 3s 
Ith ” ” a9 3 4th ” 
Ill, itl 4, ¢obrial. 


”? 73 +? 

This list seems to show that lifteen days at the 
least had elapsed between St. Pauls arrival in 
Jernsalem and the day when he declared that not 
more than twelve days had passed since he went 
up to Jerusalem. 

The explanation probably lies in Ae 21° ‘when 
the seven days (of purification) were about to be 
completed.’ + In the above list this is understood 
as implying that the seventh tlay had arrived ; but 
it may, perhaps, be taken as merely implying ‘the 
seven days ot purification were more than halt 
finished, nnd the men were now coming near the 
end of the period.’ = This seems quite consistent 
with the fifth day, and in that ease St. Pan) would 
be speaking on the thirteenth day since his entry 
into Jerusalem; and we «may understand the 
peculiar expression ‘not more than twelve days’ 
as meaning ‘the thirteenth day is not yet com- 
pleted and past’: this form of expression shows 
distinct analogy with the ease quoted above trom 
‘Tacitus (//ést. 1. 19 and 48). 


ii. Hlours oF THe Dav.—}. ‘Hour’ (apa, hora) 
is a word used ina considerable varicty of senses 
in the NYT. ‘The Latin Aora was borrowed from 
the Greek (@pa), and was to a vreat extent deter- 
mined in usage by the origin. ‘The Greek word dpa 
meunt, ina very wide and general sense, a distin. 
enishable period of time, a division of time marked 
off hy a beginning and an end, however vaguely the 
bounds might be indicated. ‘Thus @pa meant, in 
the most eneral way, «© measurable or estimable 
lapse of time; and this sense of the word never 
entirely disappeared, and is found in the NT, e.g. 
Mk G® (twice), where it is rendered ‘day? in both 
AV and RV: Mk 11", 2 Co 7°, where it is rendered 
‘season’ in AV and RV. The dpae tas yeeros antl 
ris Wuépas in Nenophon, Mem. iv. 3. 4, are not the 
Shonrs’ of night and of day, but the great 
‘periods,’ the watches of night and the forenoon 
and afternoon of day. 

The most characteristic division of time indi- 
eated by pa in early time was the season of the 
year; and the mytholugieal /forat were personiti- 
The use of the word in 


roximating to an hour iu the modern usage, 
heatlly begins much before the end of the 4th cent. 
B.C, in the extant literature; Iut this quickly 
heeame the most common and widesprend mean: 


/ing of the word; and from some time, probably 


early in the 3rd cent. B.C. onwards, the Greek 
word in that sense was adopted in Latin. The 
division, which was probably of Babylonian origin 


* Assuming tor the moment that the riot breke ovt on the 
last day of Purification; bot we shall see below that it prob- 
ably occurred on the fifth day. 

t The rendering ‘almost completed’ in AV and RY is too 
strony for the Greek jav.rcy cust Aue am. 

¢ The Bezan teat evrterevuient 1 te isbeunt tulon:, Which is 
inconsistent with our rendering, is evidently a later alteration 
to secure a more previse aud deiinite seuse than the true Lukan 

Shen LE fr 
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(Herod. ii. 109), was aceording to the dnodecimal] 
system ; and from an early time in the history of 
this usage traces occur both of a popular division 
of the period of light from sunrise to sunset (the 
nitural day) into twelve parts or dpa, and of a 
seientifie clivision of the double period of Heht and 
darkness from sunrise to sunrise, or from sunset to 
sunset (the civil or legal day), into twenty-four 
(twice twelve) parts. 

T}ours of the latter class, one twenty-fourth part 
of the fixed and unvarying period, a revolution of 
the earth round its axis, were of absolntely fixed 
and unvarying length; but the words hor, dpa, 
were rarely employed by the ancients in that 
sense: it was only astronomers that sometimes 
spoke of these dpa lonuepwal, hore equinoctialcs, 
as they were ealled. In ordinary usage among the 
ancients, these words hora, dpa, had a diflerent 
Ineaning, Whieh arose out of the only means of 
measuring hours known and used in ordinary lite 
by the ancients, the sun-dial. The dial, originally 
avery simple instrument among the Greeks, was 
improved, until it afforded a means of dividing the 
time between sunrise and. sunset into twelve equal 
parts or hours, These hours were equal in length 
to each other during the same day, but varied in 
length from day to day. The earliest systematie 
use of this division into twelve honrs among the 
Greeks is said to have been made during the 4th 
century before Christ. 

While hours of this new kind were in common 
and popular nse, the astronomers found it neces- 
sary for their purposes to use the equinoctial or 
sidereal hours of unvarying Jength, which they 
calculated by means of elepsydree or water-clocks. 

There often oceur in the NT examples of asystem 
of numbering the hours of the day. The third, 
the sixth, and the ninth honr, as the main divisions 
between the fonr quarters of the day, occur very 
often. ‘From the hfth to the tenth hour’ Ac 19% 
{accordinsy to the Dezan text) is a note of the 
hours of lecturing in a pubhe hall of quite un- 
usnal and even unique eharacter in the NT; ‘the 
eleventh hour’ (Mt 20°) is proverbial of the ap- 
proaching end of an allotted time. St. Jolin uses 
the numbers with exceptional accuraey : 6 the tenth 
hour,’ 1°; ‘the seventh hour’ (in a medical obser- 
vation), 45°. 

The precise meaning of these expressions in cer- 
tain eases has been the subject of some doubt 
amone NT commentators; but there is absolutely 
no uneertainty as to the meaning in ancient pagan 
usage, and the doubts expressed as regards the 
interpretation in a few passages of Christian writ- 
ings sre unnecessary. A eertain amount of ob- 
security is introduced into the subject by the use 
of the word ‘day’ in two ditlerent senses: the 
period of light from ahout sunrise to sunset is 
called the natural day as distinguished from the 
period of darkness or night ; a day and a night to- 
gether constitute the period of the legal or civil 
Day. In the following remarks we distinguish 
these two senses by the convention that ‘day’ 
means the period of light as distinguished from 
the night (Lichttay in German), and that ‘ Day’ 
means the legal period of a day and a night. 

According to our own ordinary modern system 
of counting time, the legal Day is diviled into 24 
hours, and the honr is an unvarying and absolute 
duration of time; while the length of the day and 
the night are continually changing within certain 
limits (according to latitude), the day containing 
more hours and the night fewer at midsummer, 
and conversely at midwinter, while at the spring 
and the autumn equinox day and night are equal, 
ant eontain each }2 hours. 

There are only the seantiest traees of sneh a 
meaning for the word‘ hour’? in aneient, tines, 


| 
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and it never occurs in popular usage, though it 
seems to have been known to astronumers from a 
very early time. Thelength of the ordinary aneient 
‘hour’ varicd continually from day to day through- 
out the year. The day, the period between sun- 
rise and sunset, was divided into twelve equal 
parts called ‘hours’ (Jn 11%). The division was 
marked by the progress of the shadow from line 
to line on the sun-dial; and the progress was 
nore widely published in houses of a more preten- 
tious character by some such device as the blow- 
ing of a trumpet. In Trimalclrio’s honse (l’et- 
ronius, p. 26)* the trumpeter was an established 
institution ; and in the old German Imperial city 
of Goslar the same ancient custom was maintained 
by the public authorities down almost to the pres- 
ent time: not many years ago, and perhaps still, 
the trumpeter in Goslar sounded every quarter of 
an hour, for the division of time is carried ont 
niore minutely in modern than in ancient times. 

There is hardly any trace in popular Griveo- 
Rowan usage ot any definite division of time 
shorter than the hour: hora muimento, ‘in the 
motion of an hour,’ i.e. the time that the shadow 
on the dial takes to creep from one line to the 
next, was a customary phrase for a brief interval 
(Horace, Sat. i. }. 16). lence the word ‘hour’ is 
often used in the NT to indicate a point of time, 
where the more emphatie expression of modern 
language would require some such term as ‘instant? 
or ‘moment,’ ¢.g. Sit 8? 9, 81k 144), Lk 12%: 2%, 
Jn iz. But this usave may really he much more 
emphatic than it are at first sight. The Latin 
ward hore certainly, and perhaps alsu the Greek 
&pa, are often nsed in the sense, not of the period 
that the shadow takes to creep from line to line 
on the dial, but of the brief moment in which the 
shadow crosses the line. bilfinger has conelusively 
proved, contrary’to the opinion of almost all 
other scholars, that the latter was the mae fre- 
quent sense of the terns in Latin, hora prima, 
hora secunda: these generally indicated, not the 
whole time which the shadow required to move 
from tle starting-point at sunrise to the first line, 
and from the first to the s_cond line, but the 
moment t when the shadow reached the first or 
the second line. Jlence hora sextit is frequently 
found, and almost always has the precise and 
exact sense fat the point of noon.’ 

wut Dilfnger tries to push too far the view 
which he champions. There are certainly some 
cases in which hore prima means the whole period 
fron sunrise to the moment when the shadow on 
the dial reaches the first division. In truth, the 
aneients were far from being so 2cenrate as modern 
people are; and probably many of them were 
hardly conscious of any difference between these 
two.meanings, and used the term hora prima so 
loosely that they could hardly have specified which 
of the two meanings they had in mind. We onght 
not to try to make them out more accurate than 
they really were. Their vagueness in estimat- 
ing the divisions of time must be allowed for. 
They had never been used to measure time so 
aecnrately or so minutely as we do. They had 
no division shorter than the hour; and they talked 
of the hours very loosely, making use chiefly of 
the prominent divisions—first, third, sixth, ninth, 
and twelfth hours. The third hour meant little 
more than ‘during the forenoon’; and if an ordi- 
nary person, speaking of the third hour, were 
criticised and told that he should have said the 
sixth hour, he would probably have regarded the 
correetion as too slight to be worth making, Just 
as a Turkish peasant would at the present day, 
Modern peoples are so habituated to minute and 

* Cf. also Martial, viii. 67, x. 45; Juvenal, Sat. x, 215£ 

¢ Kilfinger, Der burgerliche Tag. 
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accurate divisions of time, and to precise punetn- 
ality, that their thought and Iangnave have ac- 
quired a precision which is wanting in the ancieut 
writers,* and which we must not try to force on 
them by strained interpretation. 

An example of the double meaning of the term 
‘hour’ isseen if Mt 20° be compared with Plutareh, 
Crass. 17. In the former passage ‘the eleventh 
hour’ is uscd metaphorically to indicate the last 
mint of time, the last line and hour of the dial, 
ee the allotted time, viz. the day, comes to an 
end, and the opportunity is lost for ever. In the | 
latter passage * the twelfth honr’ is used to convey 
the same proverbial sense, as being the last period, 
which ends when the sun sets. St. Matthew 
thinks of the moment when the shadow erosses 
the last dividine line; VPintareh thinks of the 
interval that elapses between that moment and 
the sunset. The influence of Roman usage is here 
seen; dials and divisions of time seem to have been 
more familiar in the Noman time, and with greater 
funiliarity came the use.of hore to indieate the 
point of time when the shadow erasses the line. 

When hora prone or secunda indicates a point 
of time, it means the moment when the shadow 
reaches the line at the end of the first or of the 
second hour after sunrise; and soon,  ]lence, in 
this usage, fore prove corresponds in logical sense, 
though not in time, to our expression ‘ one uo clock,’ 

The length of the hour varied, therefore, aecord - 
ing to the length of the day: it was abont 75 
minutes long at midsummer, and hardly more 
than 45 at midwinter, while at the equinox it was 
exactly 60 minutes, ike the hour in our modern 
eustom, This sense of the word ‘hour’ as a perio 
of time is fonnd in snch passages as Ae 198+ 54+ 
Lk 22, Mt vo 26%, Mk 148 In popular languase 
the varying length of the henr is alluded to in 
such expressions as hore astiva. In both Greck 
and Roman times the conception of an honr as an 
unvarying period of time, the twenty-fourth part 
of the vivil or legal Day, oceasionally appears in 
books of a more scientific character, but never 
in popular literature or conmmion life. 

The division of the hour inte 60 minutes is said 
to be of Babylonian origin, and may have had an 
existence in scientilie thoueht and astronomical 
calculations ; but such a minnte division played 
no prurt in popular life, never affected popular 
thoughr, sid was not expressed by any word in 
popular language. The hour was the shortest 
division of time known to ordinary people, as has 
been stated above. 

In ordinary usage the uizht was divided, nat 
into hours but into four watches, the second of 
Which ended at midnight. The dial gave no means 
of dividing the myht into hours; aml the leneth 
of hours ef the day could not, except with much 
trouble and careful adjustment (such as only men 
of science would be able to give), be applied to the 
night by such methods of measuring as the efep- 
sydea or water-clock, hbecanse the night hours crew 
shorter as the day hours grew loneer, and co- 
incided with them in dength only at the equinox, 
But, by analogy from the expression fore sexte 
for ‘noon, midnight was often called urd serta 
noctis (Vi pian in Jégest. sli. 3.7; compare xb 4.1, 
xxvii. 1.5; Aulus Gellius, ai. 2. 0t) The Greek 
corresponding expression is not found in the NT 
(probably not anywhere in’ strictly Greek litera. 


* The looseness shown by St. Luke in regard to time is noted 
tn St. Paul the Traveller, p. 15, ete. 

tin Ac 8? apa» tpimy diaoteex must Mean ‘the period of three 
hours"; it can hardly be, according to the usage deseribed in 
the following paragraph, the interval that separates a line on 
the dial from the third following line, because that would give 
& space of only two hours, according to the ancient wav of 
counting the starting-point as the first. Lk 2259 must be ea 
preted on the same analogy. Bb aris 
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ture), bat the similar expression ‘at the third hour 
of might, implying the end of the first watch, 
occurs in Ac 23"." In Ac 16% * the same hour of 
the night,’ the meaning is ‘instant’ or ‘ puint of 
time,’ as in the expressions described above. 

It is aceordingly involved in the very idea and 
origin of the hours in common usage that they 
begin from sunrise, and that the first hour ended 
when the shadow reached the first dividing line on 
the dial; and soon. These hours are parts of the 
natural day, the Lichétag, and cannot be counted 
except as bewinning with the day. The hours, as 
parts of the civil Day, were a totally different con- 
ception, Which, ns we have seen, never alleeted or 
entered into popular usage and popnlar thought. 
Is it possible that those equinoctial hours might 
have been counted as beginning from the joint 
when the Day was considered to begin (thoneh 
only in scientilie work)? We ask, then, when the 
Day was considered as beginning. 

The legal or civil Day, comprising a complete 
period of day and night, was regarded as begin- 
ning from various points in the East amd in the 


West. The Roman usage was the same as our 
modern usige: the Day was reckoned as the 


period from one midnight, hore sorte noctis, to 
the next. In the Jewish and the Greek usage the 
Day was reckoned from sunset to sunset ; aud it is 
in accordance with its Eastern origi and its early 
development amid (ireeck surroundings that the 
Church always reckoned the ecclesiastical Day as 
beginning at sunset. Dillinger, indeed, maintains 
that both Creeks and Romans (except in matters 
of Ronin law) counted the Day as heginning at 
daylight, either sunrise or ronghly at dawn; but 
Uneer has conclusively refuted his arguments on 
this point (see his article on ‘Tagesanfane’ in 
Phitologus, 892, b- Hil, 21241), allowing only 
that there was a Macedonian usave (traceable at 
Pergamos and other places where the Macedonian 
calendar was used), according to which the Day 
was counted to begin from sunrise. Tt may, how- 
ever, be doubted whether those seeming cnses of 
counting the Day from sunrise may not have been 
simply caused by the ordinary popular custom of 
counting the hours of the day as beginning with 
the light. Dut however that may be, it is certain 
that no example has ever been quoted from the 
ancient writers in whieh the hours were eonnted 
as beeinning from midnight. Though the Noman 
legal Day began at midnight, yet the hours of the 
day were counted only as beginning from sunrise ; 
and the hours of the night (in the rare eases in 
which hours of the night were spoken of) only 
from sunset. In popular nseage oy erate no night- 
hours were spoken of except the third, sixth, and 
perhaps the ninth, as the beginnings of the second, 
third, and fourth watches; and those expressions 
were used, not beenuse there was any device im 
ordinary use for dividing the night into twelve 
hours, but simply by analogy from the three main 
customary divisions of the day. 

2, There has been among some NT scholars a 
certain degree of hesitation about accepting as 
absolutely and invariably true the prineiple that 
hours were counted only as beginning from sunrise ; 
and some attempt has been made to show that the 
hours of the day were sometimes counted after a 
different fashion. This hesitation has been enused 
by the apparent discrepancy between Jn 19" and 
Mk 15°85. In the former passave it is said that the 
trial of Jesus was Sonelivet and the judgment on 
the point of being pronounerd Seehof the sixth 


hour,’ and some mere time was needed (but proh- 

*It is sometimes sait that the Grecks had only three 
watches, the Romans four. This ix an error arising Irom mis: 
interpretation of Vallusx, i. 70, ~See Mr. Macans note on 
Henodotny, 1% 75, dn hisferthoom uy edition. 
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ably not long) to conduct Jesns to the place of 
execution and raise lim on the eross, so that the 
Crucifixion could hardly have been consummated 
before {2 noon. No other estimate is given by St. 
Jolin of the lapse of time on that day, Tmt towards 
sunset it was found that Jesus was dead already, 
though the other two sutterers were still living; 
thereafter the hody was taken away by Joseph 
and Nicodemus for burial, apparently just before 
the day was ended, perhaps about 5.30 er 5.45 p.m. 

In the latter passage, Mk 15”, it is stated that 
the Crneifixion was consummated ‘at the third 
hour,’ z.c. 9 a.m. (modern time), and that at the 
sixth honr darkness began and lasted till-the ninth 
hour, when Jesus died : : about the beginning of 
evening, very soon after 6 p.m. (modern time, Z.e. 
sunset), Joseph took away the hody for burial. 

1t has been suggested (and the view is advocated 
by some high authorities) that St. John counted 
the hours as beginning from midnight, so that 
according to him jndement was pronounced on 
Jesns about 6 a.m. (modern time); then after an 
interval of three hours followed the Crucifixion, 
and afterwards darkness began (according to the 
Synoptics) at noon. By this ‘device all is shown to 
he in perfect harmony. It is urged that the dif- 
ference in the way of connting the hours was due 
to the fact that St. John wrote in Ephesns, and 
counted in this one ease according to the fashion 
of Asia Minor as being familiar to the public for 
which he wrote. An “example of this supposed 
Asia Miner custem is sought in the marty ton of 
Polyearp at the eighth hour. lt is maintained 
that exhibitions of wild beasts, and executions by 
exposure te the beasts, ordinarily took place hefore 
noon (which is true), * and that therefore the eighth 
hour can only have been 8 a.m. (modern time). 

It is needless to diseuss fully the case of Poly- 
carp; t the facts show beyond doubt that his case 
was exceptional, and that he did not suffer until 
after noon. He was arrested near sunset at a 
villa at some distance from Smyrna (to which he 
had retired after leaving his first refuge in a villa 
near the city) on a Friday, othcers having heen 
sent to arrest him in compliance with the shouts 
of the crowded audience at the conclusion of the 
vencefio in the stadinm at Smyrnaon that day. He 
Was permitted to pray for twe hours after arrest ; 
‘when the honr ior departure arrived’ (that is, 
evidently, early on Saturday morning) he was 
rondneted to Smyrna ; he was introduced for trial | 
before the yproconsul after the games in the 
stadium were concluded, because he could hardly 
have reached the city before the games began, and 
they would not be interrupted to allow the trial 
to proceed. It is clear that the games were over 
for the day when the trial was held, for Philip 
the Asiarch (whe favonred Polycarp) declared that 
he could not reopen them in order to comply with 
the demand of the crowd that Polyecarp should 
be exposed to the beasts. The games, of course, 
lasted more than one day ; but it may be regarded 
ax practically certain that they wonld not Be con- 
tinued after the fifth hour.t The interval hetween 
that hour and the eighth was occupied with the 
trial (for the forms “of Noman law, even in a 
hurried trial, required some time) and the pre- 
paration for the execution; and the Jews, who 
eonld hardly have heen present at the games on 
a Sabbath of especial sanctity, but who came in 
numbers to the trial, showed themselves active in 
procuring materials to burn Polycarp, Other ex- 


* See the full discussion in Friedlander’s Rom. Sittengesch, 
ili. p. 391 (349); also Martial. villi. 67. 4, v. 65. 8. 

+ It is discussed at length in the Fxrpositor, 4th Ser. [1$93], 
vol. vii. p. 220 ff. 

t See Expositor, loc. eit,, and the article Tyrannus, vol. iv. 
P: S22), Martiad sate ad_guintam varios extendit Roma 
whores. r 
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amples of martyrdems which took place in the 
afternoon are those of Zenobius and Zenobia at 
Aigeai in Cilicia on a Triday at the ninth hour 
(Acta Sanet. 31 Oct. p. 263), and of Pionius at 
Smyrna at the tenth hour (Acta Pionii), 

In those exceptional cases the hour was remem- 
bered ; but in ordinary cases the execution took 
place early i in the day, commonly forming a part 
of the exlnbitions or venationes. 

Thus the one example that has been mest confi- 
dently quoted to prove the existence of a peculiar 
way ot numbering the hours in Asia Minor turns 
out to be an example of the ordinary custom. In 
truth, the idea that in Asia Minor people counted 
the honrs from midnight is even more improbable 
than it would be in other countries; for, as has 
been shown above, there are many instances of 
civil Day, as well as the natural day, 
being reckoned there to begin with sunrise. More- 
over, Why shonld St. John in that one case count 
his hours from midnight? It is certain and ad- 
mitted that elsewhere he counts them from sunrise. 

The more ¢losely the subject is examined, the 
more ¢lear does it become that the numbering of 
the hours in popular usage always started from 
the beginning of the natural day. While the 
other kind of. hours, the equinectial, were some- 
times used in scientific calculations, there is no 
appearance that they were numbered, The very 
idea of numbering the hours is a matter of prac- 
tical convenience in everyday life, and has no 
scientilic character. 

It must be recognized that there is an absolute 

—and perhaps intentional and deliberate—ditter- 
ence between St. John and the Synoptists: the 
latter declare that the Crucifixion took place 
about three hours earlier in the day than the 
former admits. With regard to this difference 
there arise several questions bearing on the sub- 
ject of this article: Which Evangelist shows him- 
self most attentive and observant of details of 
time ? what is the canse of the error which must 
exist on one side or on the other? what is its 
importance? with whom does it lie ? 

There. can be no doubt that St. John is more 

careful about recording points and details of time. 
The two disciples of the Baptist went to the place 
where Jesus was, ‘about the tenth honr’ (f°). 
Why does the historian record sueh a minute and 
in itself valueless detail? Obviously, he was natu- 
rally attentive to details of time, and that one 
remained in his memory because he had seen and 
known. ‘About the sixth hour’ Jesus sat down 
on the well of Jacob to rest (4°). The official's son 
became free from the fever ‘at the seventh hour’ 

(4°). In these eases there is no intrinsic import- 
ance (as there is in the case of the Crucifixion) te 
make the time of day memorable. The time when 
they oceurred is stated, because the narrator re- 
membered the details from personal knowledge ; 
and only a person attentive ta time-notes would 
have remenibered what was the honr at which 
each event occurred. 

While the question which authority is right 
cannot be diseussed withont a far wider estimate 
of facts and characteristics than belongs to the 
present article, yet the inference from the above- 
stated facts is in favour of St. John’s superior 
trustworthiness in any statement of time ; and the 
long interval of three hours which the Sy noptists 
plac e between the consummation of the Crucifixion 
and the beginning of the darkness seems improb- 
able. 

The cause of the ditference in this matter lies 
probably or certainly in the want of attention to 
the lapse of time on one side ortheother. St. John 
shows himself distinctly more attentive, through 


a certain personal, character, whereas most of the 
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simple country people to whom the Synoptic 
tradition must go back are very unlikely to have 
paid any attention to nn exact estinmte of the pas- 
save of time, and may quite probably have erred in 
their recollection of the time. The reason for the 
difference lies simply ia that inaccuracy in esti- 
mating and measuring the lapse of time whieh is 
observable in the thonght and language of the 
ancients. ‘The diflerence in opinion ix not due 
to correct memory being obsenred in the lapse 
of time; it dates from the event, and would be 
found in aeeounts written at the time, if witnesses 
of various character had been then ordered to 
state their impressions in writing. 

As to the degree of importance to be attached 
to the contradiction between the witnesses, it is 
evident from the general considerations already 
stated that there is no importance in such a 
ditlerence of reeollection. Three events occurred 
snecessively during the day: the memory of most 
of the witnesses marked the sequence by record- 
ing that they oceurre:| respeetively at the third, 
the sixth, aad the ninth hour, the only three 
divisions whieh the popular mind was used to 
note. But those three divisions were by most 
people used vaguely and roughly, withont any 
accurate estimate of the precise hour indicated 
on the died; and so it was in this case. The 
people who assigned the time of the Crucifixion as 
the third hour would have probably been much 
surprised if any one lad in their presence used 
their testimony to pin down the event to an exact 
hour. Their thonght and mind were not trained 
tou such accuracy, they saw no importance in being 
accurate, and they were from habit not capable of 
even attempting to be aceurate in respect of the 
lapse of time. The sixth hour, as being midday, 
sxas better marked than any other; but even m 
revard to it we must allow considerable latitude 
when ordinary persons speak of it. St. John alone 
in the NT stands out as habitually eareful and 
accurate in this respect. The distinetion between 
him and the other N'T writers on this point is like 
the ditferenee between Romans and Greeks. The 
Greeks made little use of the hours, rnd spoke 
little about them. The Romans used the hours 
in all departments of life, regulated their business 
and private life hy them, and spoke frequently 
about them. St. John stood on the Roman plane. 


iii, YEARS AND Dates. —A convenient and 
practically useful system of chronology was de- 
veloped only very slowly in the ancient world. 

1. Dating by the years of kings and emperors. 
In countries governed by monarelis, the custom of 
dating by the years of the current reign) was 
natural and widespread, Such a system was of 
course confined almost absolutely to the limits of 
the monarchy. Beyond those limits it contd hardly 
be used, or understood, or verified. Even within 
those limits it had many practical disadvantages 
for historieal purposes. [lor instance, a consider- 
able amount of trouble was often needed to dis- 
cover the meaning and value of dates in past tine ; 
as umongst ourselves it wonld not be obvions, 
Withont some tronble, what interval elapsed be- 
tween the fifteenth year of George t1. und the 
third year of Victoria. The ditheulties of this 
method are of course not so serious in contem- 
porary dating ; while a sovereign is reigning, the 
years of his reign, from whatever day it began, 
wonld be familiar to all the people, but after lis 
death hiardly any one remembers the exact Timits 
of his reign. 

The dilliculty is increased by the fact that a king 
reins no¢ for an exact number of yeurs, but for a 
period that must be reckoned by years, months, 


and days. If his first year is ¢ounred as moniny | 
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from the day of his accession, his last year is a 
broken one; and lis suceessor’s reign hus to be 
counted us beginning fron: a different date. Thus 
a literal reckoning by the exact years of each king's 
reien becomes chronologically so complicated as to 
be extremely unwieldy and practically impossible, 

Some moditication was therefore commonly in- 
troduced for chronological purposes in this method 
of reckoning. The years of each King’s reign were 
counted according to the current and recognized 
system of years, and not according to the day 
when the reign began: either the first year of the 
monareli was reckoned as ending with the last day 
of the current year (so that this nominal tirst year 
of his reign might last in reality only a few days 
or months), or the last year of the former monarch 
was counted as running up to the end of the year 
in which he died, and the first year of the new 
monareh was counted as beginning only with the 
first day of the Tocal year next atter he ascended 
the throne, or seme other device of that kind 
was adopted in order to facilitate chronological 
reckoning. 

Thus either the first year of Queen Victoria 
would have to he reckoned as ending on 31 Dee. 
1837, and her sixty-ffth year would be running at 
the time of her death in the beginaing of 1901: 
but in that ease the rest of the year 1801 wonld be 
reckoned by subsequent ehronologists as the first 
year of Edward VIL, and in historical chronology 
1837 would be ealled as awhole the first of Victoria 
and 1901 the tirst of Mdward VIL: or else the whole 
of 1837 would have to be reckoned to William [v.; 
1838 would be the first year of Victoria, and 1901 
would be her sixty-fourth, and would, as a whole, 
be reekoned as the lust year of her reign. When- 
ever possible, it is desirable to investigate cach 
writer's practice from lis own writings. But, of 
the two alternative methods which lave jnst been 
stated, the former was, on the whole, the more 
frequent and ordinary rule, and the one whieh 
nist, in erases of doubt, be snpposed to have been 
followed, as most likely to have been the practice 
of the writer in question. 

On the other hand, in dating by years of the 
emperors, it is obvious that in Egypt the latter 
method was often practised, and many persons 
continued to date documents by the emperor who 
had heen in ollice at the beginniag- of the year, 
even though his snecessor had already been in 
power for many months ; see above, p. 379” (where 
many of the eases alluded to are probably due, 
not entirely to ignorance, but to the iden that the 
whole enrrent local year should he reckoned to the 
emperor in whose name it had begun). 

lractical convenience dictated the rule, and it 
may be regarded as universally observed that 
when ordinary persons spoke of a series of years 
they meant, and were understood by every one to 
mean, the current years of the country or State 
to whieh they belonged, and not years reckoned 
from some arbitrary epoch, sueh as the birth of 
an individual or the accession of a sovereign. 
Thus, in Egypt, the universal way of counting the 
years of the Roman emperors is known to have 
been according to the Egyptian year beginning on 
1 Thoth (30 August). Similarly, we may be sure 
that in Syria people eounted in) ordinary usage 
neeording to the current local year (on whieh see 
§ iil. 7). 

There was no fixed and universal rule among 
chronologists regulutiag their prnene in this 
respect ; and the custom of ench ancient writer 
should as far as possille be determined separ- 
ately from a escaibl stndy of his method. Many 
errors have been made by modern writers owing 
to misinterpretation of chronological statements 
aceowdingster imperial yep, lor example, in the 
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rein of Claudius, the dates (so important for NT 
chronclogy) of the great famine (Ac 32!) and of 
the ediet expelling the Jews from Rome (Ae 18?) 
have been assigned to the fourth and ninth years 


of his reign. Now Clandins heygan to reign on 
25 Jan. A.D. 41, and many writers have forthwith 
assuined that his fourth year ran from 25 Jan. 44 
to 24 Jan. 45, and his ninth from 25 Jan. 49 to 24 
Jan. 50. But that assumption is certainly wrong. 
We must tirst ask who is the authority responsible 
for the date, and what was his way of eounting 
Claudius’ years. Did he follow the Roman otticial 
reckoning of years of the reign, or did he follow any 
of the chronologists’ methods? The anthority is 
Orosinus ; and it 1s clear that he followed the method 
which reekoned A.D, 41 as the last year of Caligula 
and 42 as the first year of Clandius.* Hence his 
authority (sueh as it is) plaees the great famine 
in A.D. 45, and the edict expelling the Jews from 
Rome in A.D. 50. Ultimately, the value of his 
evidence depends entirely on the older anthority 
or anthorities on whom he was dependent: that 
ix a topic that has to be treated by a careful com- 
parative study of his aecount of the period as a 
whole. What coneerns us here is that it is wreng 
to grote Ins evidence in favour of placing those 
events in A.D. 44and 49. 

It lies ontside of the limits of this article to in- 
vestigate the practice of the more scientific chrono- 
logists, which was not absolutely uniform. But so 
mueh is certain: the modern fashion of eounting 
a sovereign’s years from the day of his predecessor's 
death and his own accession was not followed by 
ehronologists or historians in ancient times; and 
the reason lies in the hopeless cumbrousness of 
that method of reckoning. Such ‘dynastic’ years, 
as they may he termed, were hardly thought of or 
reckoned by the ancients. Current years, accord- 
ing to local usage, alone were taken into account. 

The official Roman practice in reckoning the 
years of an emperor's reign varied,  1t was eer- 
tainly not determined by scientific considerations 
of chronological convenience, and probably de- 
pended greatly on the ehoiee or caprice of indi- 
vidual emperors. In general, the only part of 
the official deseription or titles of the reigning 
emperor that gave a cline to the length of his 
reign was the number of times that. he had held 
the tribunician anthority,t which was apparently 
chosen by Augustus as the characteristic feature 
and the fundamental element in his tenure of 
anthority. The real foundation of his power, of 
course, lay in his command of the legions. That, 
however, was too harsh and repellent a feature ; 
and in B.c. 23, after years of hesitation, during 
which he governed as triumvir by extraordinary 
appointment (for periods of tive years, beginning 
from B.C. 42), or as consul by annual election 
(B.C. 31-23), he finally preferred to have the tribu- 
nician authority as Champion of the Commons 
conferred on lim; and henceforth in his formal 
list of titles the number of years during which 
he had held that office was stated as heing equi- 
valent to the years of his reign. The custom was 
continued by subsequent emperors, 


* This is pointed out by the present writer in St. Patd the 
Traveller (jp. 68, 254), where it is explained as due to a faulty 
reckoning of the vears of Claudius; but in Was Christ Born at 
Lethlehem ? p. 223, the right explanation is given that Orosius 
(or the older writer from whom he borrowed) reckoned inten- 
tionally after that fashion. We need not ask what was the 
New Year's Day in Orosius’ reckoning : it was certainly late in 
our sear, St. Paul the Traveller, p, GS. 

t This number is always stated in the title (except in the 
abhreviated titles on coins): trib. pot. alone nieans the first 
year of tbe authority of the emperor in question. The consul- 
ships and the imperatorial salutations were also expressed 
numerically in his title; but the number gave no clue to the 
length of his reign. For example, the eleventh consulship of 
Augustus was in B.c. 23, but he continued to he called ‘Consul 
xr.’ till B.c. 5, when his twelftheonsulship "bean. 
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Most of the emperors of the Ist cent. reckoned 
their years of tribunician authority from the day 
on which it had first been conferred on them, and 
disregarded the day on which their predecessor 
died, and on which their reign practically began. 
The theory was that their legal anthority began 
when the people conferred on them tribunician and 
other powers, and thus made them Champion of 
the Commons, with the powers to make their 
ehampionship effective. The later view, which 
makes dynastic succession the criterion, did not 
rule in the Roman practice of the Ist cent. and 
even later; and there is absolutely no justification 
for the common modern view, that the years of an 
emperor were counted in that century from the 
day of his predecessour’s deatix. 

According to this oflicial Reman view— 

The years of Auzustus began 27 June. 
Tiberius 
Caligula 
Claudins 
Nero 


”? +3 +? 


18 March. 
25 January. 
13 October (till 
A.D. 6). 
1 July. 


33 
> 
33 


Vespasian 
Titus 
Donntian 


+? 3” bed 


33 3 +2 


7 

” ~ as September. 

| Nero’s and Domitian’s days coincided with those 
of their predceessor’s death. Claudius’ day was 
one day later than Caligula’s death, Caligula’s 
was two days later than Tiberius’ death, and 
the other four had no connexion whatsoever with 
their predecessor’s death. 

Nero, in A.D. 60, introduced a new way of 
|eounting his own reign, and made the chanve 
retrospective. lis seventh year had begun on 
I3 October in that year, but he ordered that lis 
eighth year should begin on 10 Decenber A,D. 69 
(for the old Republican rule was that the Tribunes 
of the Connnons entered offiee always on 10 De- 
eember). Hence he was oflicially in the fifteenth 
year of his reien when he died on 9 June A.D. 68 
(though aecording to our modern way of connting, 
by which many scholars interpret the chronolovical 
statements of the ancients, his fourteenth year was 
then still unfinished). But this way of counting 
the years of the reign from 10 December was not 
initated by any of the Ist cent. emperors except 
Nerva and Trajan from the year 97 onwards, and 
| could not have had any possible influence on NT 
nsage, 

2. I’rom this follows a conclusion extremely im- 
portant for NT chronology. There is no justilica- 
-tion in Roman offieinl usage for the view that 
when St. Luke (3!) mentioned the fifteenth year 
(of Tiberius he was counting from the death of 
| Ancustns on 19 August A.D. 14, and meant the 
12 months that began on 19 Ang. A.D. 28. We have 
previously seen that neither ordinary contemporary 
nsage, nor the more scientific usave of chronolo- 
| gists, permits such an interpretation.* We must 
| therefore conclude that, whatever St. Luke may 
have meant, he certainly did not mean the year 


19 August A.D. 28 to 18 August A.D. 29. Yet the 

majority of modern writers assume as self-evident 

that that interpretation (which is founded only on 

modern eustom and prejudice) must be what St. 

Luke had in mind. The question now is what 

bearing the special subjeet of this article has on 
i the interpretation of that important date. 

It may be regarded as practically eertain that 
the custom of dating by the years of the reigning 
Noman emperor originated, not in Rome but in the 
Fastern provinees; and henee such dates are to 
be interpreted by Eastern, not by Roman, usage, 


*They wonld consider that his reign hegan on 39 August, 
but that his first year ended: at the conelusion of the current 
local vear (which in many places would be on 22 or 30 Sep- 


4, tember), 
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The Roman fashion of dating by consuls persisted 
in Rome far through the hmperial time ; and so, 
e.g., the Anneds of Tacitus are arranged in strictly 
annialistic order, year by year, necording to con- 
suls, and not by years of the emperors, ‘Phe pre- 
valent method of counting in the Eastern provinces 
Wis a mixture of the dynastic method with the 
reckoning according to Joenl years: as a general 
rule, the years of each emperor were connted ac- 
cording to the eurrent local years, but his reign 
was considered to begin at the death of his pre- 
decessor, According to that method the fifteenth 
year of Tiberins would be the year beginning in 
spring A.D. 28, or in autumn A.b. 27, according as 
the local year began in spring or in antiimn.* 
There were, however, some exceptions to this rnle 
about the beginning of the reign, caused chietly 
by coleginte government. Thus, in Egypt, the 
reign of Conunedas, who laud been colleague of his 
father, M. Aurelius, for some years, was counted 
continuously with his father’s, as if Chere had 
heen an unbroken rule fram A.D. 161 te 192. New, 
there were in the Ist cent. two emperors Tiberius 
and ‘Titus—who reigned for a time as colleagnes 
of their predecessors. tn their strictly official 
style, both counted their years of tmbnnician 
authority from a point long anterior to their 
predecessors’ death. But ‘Piberius’ tribunician 
wuthority was interrupted and remained in abey- 
ance for a good many years, hence it was impos- 
sible to count the years of his reign from the 
first of his tribunician authority. There was, 
however, 2 second oceasion when he was assumed 
as collengene of his predecesser with power over 
all the armies in all the provinces, This was a 
few days or weeks before 16 January a.b. 12, 
when, on his return from Pannonia, he celebrated 
his triumph. Before his arrival, probably at the 
meeting held in ordinary course on 1 January, 
the Senate had conferred on him those yvreat 
powers; and it has been sugcested with much 
plausibility that St. Luke (3°) considered his reign 
as beginning from that day, when he became col- 
leagne of Augustus, so far as the provinces and 
all provincial administration were concerned. — If, 
as many held on other grounds to be probable. 
St. Luke was writing under ‘Titus, who counted 
his years from his colleginte appointment, there 
would be an Imperial contemporary analozy 
prompting the historian to this way of eount- 
Ine ‘Tiberius’ years. 

(ne must take into account that, in the case 
both of Tiberius and of Augustus, it was ex- 
tremely diflicult to tell from what date their 
power ought to be counted as beginning. In both 
causes there were several different dates which 
might, with almost equal plausibility, be taken 
as the commencement of their reigns, while 
Roman custom (as we have seen) forbade that 
either reien showld be counted as beginuing fram 
the death of the preceding ruler, the day which 
modern custom prefers. 

It is therefore impossible to arrive, on the 
ground of custom or etiquette, nt any sure con- 
clusion about the sense that shonld be attached to 
the date in Lk 3'; and the meaning ean be deter- 
mined only by the general chronology of the life 
of Christ, which is net within the scope of this 
article. In this place there is only one further 
remark to make. St. Luke counted according to 


current Years: but whit, in his case, are to be | 


understood as current years? Ile was certainly 
intluenced in various ways by Roman fecling, 
but it seems highly improbatde that he would 
count according to (he Roman year: and there are 
nbsolutely no other faets mentioned in his writings 
year probably 
began at or soon after the autuinn equisONs wy oo oe em ol 


= 


l 


i= ‘ Pras 
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to show with certainty what was lus custom in 
respect of chronological reckoning. lle was, how- 
ever, Greek, and it seems improbable that he used 
any kind of year other than the Macedonian, Ana- 
tolian, and North Syrian, beginning at or near the 
autuinn equinox, [we may start from this strong 
presumption, the fifteenth year of Ftberius began 
In nutnmn ALD. 25 or Act. 27 (in the latter case 
year | of ‘Piberins would last only from 19 Aue. to 
22 or 30 Sept. Acd. 14). 

The passage ixencumbered hy another ditheulty. 
The eall of John the Baptist took plaice in that 
fifteenth year; but what relation does the call bear 
to the baptizing of Jesns, or, in other words, how 
long had Jolin’s preaching lasted before Jesus came 
tu be baptized’ It seems probable that the call of 
John and the coming of Jesus are to be placed 
within that titteenth year, for otherwise the dating, 
whielt is here stated in sueh earcfnl aetaii, would 
be valneless, Lut when an ancient historian speci- 
fies a date so elaborately as St. Luke does in this 
vase, his object (as we shall see *) is to tix chrono- 
lugically a critical event according to which the 
Test ot the history is te be grouped. 

Moreover, the narrative distinetly gives the im- 
pression that desus was one of Jolin’s early hearers. 
Phe baptism of Jesus in the Jordan belongs prob- 
ably to the late winter season, as Lewin has 
shown; and the call of John then must have 
taken place in the late nutumn immediately pre- 
ceding, ‘Phe ancient customs of reckoning seem 
to leave only two possibilities : Jesus was baptized 
by John either in the beginning of A.D. 26 or in 
the hecinning of A.b. 2S, according as ‘Piberins’ 
reign is counted as beginning from his collegiate 
power or dynastically from the death of Augustus. 

2. Deting by periadically clected magistrates, — 
Far more ditlicult than the date aecording to the 
years of monarehs was the eustom of dating by 
eponymons magistrates, which was introduced hy 
the proud self-consciousness of Greek city life. No 
menns existed of determining the interval between 
two events, for example, dated respectively in the 
archonship of Buclid and the archonship of Pytho- 
dorns, except to consult a list of archons and find 
out the number of names between them.  Exeept 
in Athens, it would be extremely dilHicult to tind 
nan list of Athenian archons; even in Athens it 
wonld not always be easy to find such a list. 

Almost every city in Greece made it a point of 
honour to date by its own magistrates. Thus the 
difficulty of this system was se much increased 
that in the majority of cases such dates are useless, 
and convey no chronological inforniuation. When 
we remember that in many towns those magis- 
trates held office for only part of a year, the enm- 
brousness and absurdity of this pompous method 
of dating ean be understood. 

Only in the ease of the oman eponymous mais- 
trates, the consuls, is a nearly complete list pre- 
served ; and the power of Rome spread the eustom 
of dating by consuls far beyond the limits of the 
city. Consular dating was practised frequently 
even under the empire. It was complieated by 
the fact that the consuls who began their othice on 
} January did not always remain in oflice through. 
out the year, and especially it became common 
under the empire that several pairs of consuls, the 
original and the later suffeeti, held otlice in sucees- 
sion during eneh year, The old Roman rule, that 
the date should be given according to the existing 
consuls, whether or no they had come inte office 

* See below, 4. , 

t Fasti Saert, p, 177: a slixht change is needed to accommo- 
date the reasoning to the difference of vear in that admirable 


book. Though we disagree with its conclusions, it in by far the 
inost usefnl work on the subject, on aceount of the eure. f{air- 
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on 1 January, was in foree until the latter part of 
the Ixt eent.; but at that time it began to he 
allowed that the whole year should be specified by 
the names of the pair of consuls who entered on 
othee on 1 January; and gradually the superior 
eonvenienee of this practice established it as the 
rule. 

No dates in the NT are expressed by the eonsuls, 
but in early Christian times such dates were some- 
times used. Thus they fonnd their way into 
Eusebius and other important later authorities for 
the early history of Christianity ; and often very 
important questions relating to early Christian 
chronology turn on this system of dating. The 
list of consuls entering oftice on ] January is almost 
eomplete; but nothing like a eomplete list of con- 
suls suffecti ean as yet be recovered. 

3. Dating by priests or other officials.—This was 
originally a mere variety of the system of dating 
by monarchs; for in many of the great religious 
eentres the priest at an early period was a dynast 
or priest-king, who ruled over the people of the 
god as his representative and the interpreter of 
his will, In later times, when in general the 
priest had sunk to a mueh humbler level, the old 
eustom still eontinued. Under the Roman Empire 
the governor of a province was often mentioned to 
specify a date: the Roman governor exercised the 
supreme power, and was in a sense a monareh for 
the time of his office, and, in fact, where a mon- 
arehy was formed into a provinee (for example, 
Asia, Bithynia, Cappadocia, ete.), the first governor 
suceceded the last king. In the Imperatorial pro- 
vinees, such as Syria or Palestine, in which the 
governor regularly renrained in office for several 
successive years, this way of dating was of small 
nse withont speeifieation of the number of years of 
othee (which was very rarely made, as it attributed 
too much of the monarehie character to the gover- 
nor, and would be hkely to offend the emperor) ; 
in the Senatorial provinces, where the governor by 
an almost invariable rule remained only one year, 
it was more useful. 

4. Devices of historians for indicating tiuportant 
dates.—To lessen in some degree the diftiensties en- 
tailed by such complicated and narrowly restricted 
systems of chronology, it was an oveasional practice 
for historians to indicate the time of an event by 
several diflerent ways of reckoning, when they 
wished to mark a date earefully, and to make 
their ehronology readily intellimible to different 
classes of persons. Thus Thueydides (ii. 2) in- 
dicates an important date by the Athenian arehon, 
the Laved:emonian ephor, and the forty - eighth 
year of the priestess Chrysis in Argos, and by the 
fifteenth year of the Thirty Years’ Peace. As a 
rule this was done, even by the most careful, 
only for some one or two critical events in their 
narrative. For the rest of the narrative they 
generally contented themselves with indicating 
the beginning and end of the single years more 
or less carefully, making the eritieal event a means 
ot eonnecting the narrative as a whole with other 
departments and periods of history. 

According to that traditional praetice among 
historians, St. Luke dates the eall of John the 
Baptist very elaborately, not merely by the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius, but also by the Roman procurator 
of Palestine, hy the high priests (whom: he seems 
to consider joint-priests), and by the tetrarchs of 
Gaalilee, of the Itnrvo-Trachonitie land, and of 
Abilene. It is remarkable that he does not name 


the Roman governor of Syria, when he mentions 
the unimportant tetrarch of the small Syrian 
territory of Abilene; the governor of Syria was 
not brought into any relation with the subject 
of bis narrative, but neither was the tetrareh of 
It is also remarkable. that he numbers. 


Abilene. 


| 
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tlhe year only of Tiberius and not of any of the 
tetrarchis. 

We must understand that this elaborate dating 
is intended to connect the whole book with veneral 
history, as was the usage of other ancient writers. 
There is no other purpose served by the carefully 
stated synehronisms. Now, the eall of John the 
Baptist 1s of importance in the book only as lead- 
ing upto the baptism of Jesus hy John; and we 
theretore must understand that the dating ia re- 
lated to the baptism as well as to the call of John. 
If some vague, indefinite interval elapsed between 
the eall and the baptism, the eareful dating would 
he absolutely valueless for the book, whereas we 
have been forced t> the view that such careful 
dating was used cnly for a critieal point in the 
ehronological sequence of the narrative. 

5. Character of the dating in the NT.—Of the 
small number of dates whieh are given in the 
NT, most are specitied aeeording to the reigns 
of sovereigns ; but a very few are expressed by 
offieials or priests. Generally they are stated in 
the vague Greck fashion, ‘when Quirinins was 
governor of Syria,’ or ‘in the high priesthood of 
Annas and Caiaphas’; and on this analogy, even 
when monarehs are eoneerned, ‘in the days of 
Werod the king,’ or ‘ Herod being tetrareh of Gali- 
lee’ (Mt 2", Lk 15 2? 3'-*), The solitary exaet date 
in the NT is the year of Tiberius, already «is- 
eussed. This looseness as regards time seeuis nore 
marked, when it is observed that almost all those 
seanty indieations of dating are found in St. Luke: 
only one allusion that aids in providing a historical 
setting for the narrative is given by any other 
writer (Mt 2!). The few allusions to contemporary 
history that oeeur in the other writers are foreed 
on them by their story; St. Luke alone makes 
intentionally chronological statements, 

This chronological weakness is not a peculiarity 
special to the NT, but is charaeteristic of many 
ancient writers, even those whose purpose was 
more specially historical than was the case with 
the early Christians, among whom St. Luke alone 
seems to have had any thought of historical sur- 
roundings tu his narrative. The ehronological 
relations of ancient narratives are often so insufh- 
ciently marked that modern students are perplexed 
to arrange the events deseribed in them aecording 
to the striet ehronolovieal order which present-day 
requirements demand. In Taeitus’ biography of 
Agricola, the author obviously avoided chrono- 
lovieal statements as out of keeping with tine 
literary quality. Only in the eonelusion (eh. 44) 
he gives the exact years of the birth and death of 
Agricola aeeording to the Roman consular method 
of dating. In the body of the work no date is 
given ; but, by the allusions to contemporaries with 
or under whom Agricola served, and hy our know- 
ledge of the principles applicable to the Roman 
ofticial eareer and of the legal intervals between 
the several ofthees, it is possible to arrange the 
chronology of Agricola very preeisely : but mueh 
of the chronology is fixed by external evidence, 
and the biography alone would not be enough. If 
the history of the Eastern provinces:in the NT 
period were well known, many of the ehronological 
dithculties of the NT would disappear, and the 
references to the two kings, IHerod Agrippa, to 
Sergius Paulus, Festus, Philip the tetrarch, ete., 
would be points chronologically fixed ly external 
evidenee, assuring the NT history that hes around 
them. Jf, on the other hand, the history of Nome 
and the rnles of Roman official life in the time of 
Agricola were as obsenre as the state of Palestine 
in NT times, if the dates of Suetonius Panlinus 
and M. Silanus were as uneertain as those of Pilate 
and Festus. of Aretas and Sergius Paulus, if the 
date of Galba and the consulship of Collega and 
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Priseus were the subject of as much controversy ns 
the chief events in the reigns of the Herods, then 
the life of Avricoln would offer many chronological 
problems ; but with all its advantayes nui all 
modern research it has given rise to a rood deal of 
chronelogival discussion, and a few ot the dates 
are still uncertain. 

6. Dating by counting from a fixed era (Seleucudl, 
Actian, ete.).—The more rational and praeticnlly 
useful system of chronology, by counting the years 
from a conventionally tinal and generally aceepterl 
era, has not affeeted the NT; but dates aveording 
to such an era are found in the Books of Maces- 
bees, where it is called ‘the year of the kingdom 
of the Greeks’ (f Mac #!°). This name was applied 
to the era widely used in the central or Syrian part, 
rarely in the western or Asia Minor part, ot the 
Seleucid Empire. 1t was lixed according to some 
uncertain event in the end of B.c. 312 or the early 
prurt of .c. 31t. 

The role in regard to all eras of this kind was 
not that the critical event on which the chronology 
depended was made the starting-point of the years 
of the era, but that the current local year in which 
that critical event oecurred was eounted the first 
year. Hence the year 1 of the era might last only 
a few days or weeks; and that was the case, for 
example, with the Actian era. In almost all bunds 
where we know of that era being used, the enrrent 
local years began at or about the autunin equinox 
(either on 23 September or on | October). Now, 
the battle of Actium was fonght on 2 September 
in b.¢c. 31; and therefore the year 2 of the Actian 
era begun at the following New Year, which was 
either on 23 September or on 1 October, according 
to the way of counting in diflurent localities, 

This ailel which is acvepted by almost all recent 
writers on chronolozy, is disregarded once or 
twice in the exevllent article on CHRONOLOGY OF 
THE NF in vol. i. p. 408, and therefore ought to 
be stated more emphatically here. It is proved 
delinitely for the Actian era in the present writer's 
Historical Geography af Asie Minor, p. 441," and 
has been illustrated and proved in other eras by 
various writers: see, «.g., Th. Reinaeh, Neraees- 
matic Chronicle, 1902, p. Lf. (who quotes the rule 
from the place just cited), 

The rule lins to be applied to the Seleneid era. 
M. Clermont-Ganneau has pointed out that, where- 
as in Syria generally that era was counted accord- 
ine to the Macedonian years, beginning from 1 
October, in Damascus it was counted according to 
the loent years, which bevan at the spring equinox. t 
Ne considers that the lirst year of the Seleucid ura 
lasted in Syria venevally from 1 October 312 tu 30 
September 31] b.c., and in) Damascus from 2¢ 
Marvh 312 to 22 March 31f be. But it is highly 
probable, though not as yet detinitely proved, that 
wherever in the Syrian reyions 2 different kind of 
year was in use (¢.7. in Tyre, where the year begun 
on IS April, as Niese t has shown), the Seleucid 
era was counted accordingly. 

A eareful study, according to modern prineiples, 
of this cra in its various torms (e.g. in Babylon, 
where it is said that the year 1 ran from 1 Oct. 
3tf to 380 Sept. 310 B.C.) is much needed, and would 
prove extremely useful; but that Nes beyond the 
proper limits of the present article. § 

Vhere is an extraordinary variety of eras of this 
class. The idea seems tu have been struck out 


*The reckoning was statecl independentiy hy M. Imhoof 

lumer in Griechisehe Mrnzen, yp. 33 (357), Zft. f. Nroniane. 
XX. p. 257: ef. Nacstner, de Aeris, p. 416 

t Keene d' Archéolome Oricntale, \. pp. Of, T2f. 

1 Niese in dlermies, 1893, p. 20Sf%. 3 ch. Was Christ Born at 
Berhichem ? yy, 222, 

$ The nect is clearly shown hy the meagre ant uncertain 
account siven of this ere in Pauly-Wisyowa, Mealcneyclopudic, 
g.c. ‘ Acra,' Pynitisvan F 
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in the eflurt whieh Creek civilization made, after 
Alexander the tireat’s time, to suit itself to the 
Asiatic dominions which it had conquered. The 
practical needs of governing yreatly modilied the 
character and outward expression of the trreek 
spirit ; and the use of this kind of chronology was 
nearly eontined to Macedonia and the suljevet lands 
of Western Asia, But the proud self-conscious- 
ness characteristie of the Greek cities reacted on 
this vustom, and it was made a point of honour tor 
each district and State and city to adopt an era of 
its own and connt therefrom, instead of ayreting 
in the use of somie common era. No anueient era, 
however, was used so widely or so lone as the 
Seleucid, which continued to be employed tor more 
than a thousand years, until the Arab conquest of 
Syria destroyed the Grivco- Asiatic civilization in 
that country. 

To those who regard St. Luke as a Syrian of 
Antioch, it must seem strange that he did not 
employ this familiar Syrian era in his careful 
datings in 3!) But to those who regal him as 
connected with Maeedonia as well as with Antioch, 
his Greek character and feeling will suthiciently 
account for his employing a method of dating 
which is more akin to the style of Greck reckon- 
ily. 

t. The Beginning of the Year in current use.— 
Local variation ns to the day on which the year 
bevan was a most fruitful cause of chronologicn! 
difticulties. The varieties were extremely numer- 
ous and perplexing; but of them all only a few 
have any bearing on NT questions. 

(a) Roman enustoum made the eonsular year and 
the official year generally begin on 1] January. On 
careful examination, no probability van be found 
that those writers in the NV who speak about the 
lapse of any number of years counted them aceord- 
ins tothe Romansystem. Still Jess chance is there 
that the Roman tribunician year, beginning on 10 
December, had any influence on the NT. It is 
true that a few emperors ® counted their retyns 
aecording to tribunician years, so that their first 
year ended on 9 Deeember, and the second year 
heean on 10 December, following their accession. 
But that could lave no effect on NT nsace. 

(4) In Asia Minorand North Syria a year begin- 
ning about the antumn equinox was very widely 
tmizht, with vreat probability, be argued 
thac men like St. Luke and St. Paul, brought up 
in lands where a year of that kind was certainly 
or probably in ordinary use, would naturally count 
according teit. That must be adimitted as reawson- 
able; and there seems to be no weighty considera- 
tion against it. 

(ce) In various regions of Southern Syria a year 
beginning at or near the spring equinox was in 
use: the years of Damascus (from 23 Marel) ane 
of Tyre (from f8 April) have been referred te 
ahove (6). The Jewish sacred year began also 
about the spring equinox ; Imt it was a lunar 
year, and therefore was not likely to he used for 
chronological purposes, for which the irregniurity 
of Iunar years mide it unsuitable, 

With that one exception, all the years whith 
have heen alluded to in this artiele are to he 
understood as solar years. They had all) been 
transformed from an original lnnar character to 
suit the Julian year, though keeping their New 
Year's Day at various different seasons. 

Literatere. —On hours: hesides the speeial articles in the 
treatises and Dictionaries of Antiypnities (esp. M. Ardaillon, 


‘Vlorolaginm’ in Daremberg-Saylio), see Biltlner, Die Zr it- 


messany der autizen Volker, ber brn rlichy Taq, and Die 
antiken Strundenaagaten, Unger, Zettreehuung der (irirchen 
und dtomer, 1892; and Kacstner, de Acris, 1500. 

On chronoloyy : the elahorate article ‘Acra’ hy Kebitsehek 


Nero (after 60), Nerva (in 97), and Trajan (as mentioned 
“4 (> 


— 
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jn Pauly-Wissowa should be consulted; and Lewin, Fast7 
Sacii, should always be at hand. The discussion of numerous 
eras by the recent numismatists, especially M. hnhoof -Blumer 
and M. Theod. Reinach, are highly instructive. The present 
writer has treated some of the principles in Cities and Bishoprics 
of Phrygia, i. p. 201 .; Was Christ Born at Bethlehem? chs. 
V.-X. W. M. Ramsay. 


GREEK PATRISTIC COMMENTARIES ON THE 
PAULINE EPISTLES,— 

Tie subjeet will he dealt with in this article 
under the following heads :— 

i. The original bulk of the literature, p. 484. 
ii. Catene: and compilers of the later period, p. 485. 
ii. Patristic cominentators on St. Paul, p. 489- 
iv. Summary of MS material for ii, and tij., p. 521. 
v. Patristic editors of St. Paul, p. 524. 
Index, p. 529. 

i. THE ORIGINAL BULK OF THE LITERATURE.— 
There is a sense in which nearly the whole of 
the writings of the early Christian Fathers may 
he said. and truly said, to be expositions of Holy 
Seripture. The controversy with the Jews turned 
on the interpretation of the Old Testament, the 
controversy with Valentinns and Mareion on thie 
interpretation of the New: the thevlogians who 
dealt with these topics, which filled so large a 
spaee of the horizon of the Church in the 2nd and 
3rd ecents., like the theologians who dealt with the 
equally pressing danger of Arianism in the 4th, 
were all contributing their share to the explana- 
tion of the Prophetie and Apostolic writings, A 
hook like the adversus Hereses of Trenieus contains 
a mass of exegetical material; and few tasks in 
the domain of early Cliistian literature would be 
better worth doing than the collection and co- 
ordination of the fragmentary comments on pas- 
sages of the NT which are scattered up and down 
the writings of the period anterior to the develop- 
ment of formal exegesis. 

All this, and mneh more, would form part of a 
complete history of Patristic exegesis ; lut, since 
such a history eannot be written in these pages, 
it has seemed wisest to attempt only a limited 
and experimental treatment of one corner of the 
vast field, and tu confine the scope of the present 
article to such Patristie writings as stand in direet 
connexion with the Panline epistles.* Books 
which range over the whole of Scripture are there- 
fore in the main excluded; and tlius afleets two 
important departments of aneient Biblical litera- 
ture: collections of Scripture proofs, of which the 
most famous instance is the Testinonia of St. 
Cyprian; and discussions of Seripture ditticulties, 
such as the ‘Mixed Qnestions’ of Acaeius (thie 
suveessor of Eusebius at Cresarea), or the Quas- 
tienes Veteris et Novi Testaemente of Ambrosiaster. 
It. is not, indeed, easy to draw a quite consistent 
hne of deniareation: it has seemed worth while to 
note the vecasional nse of the great dogmatic 
theologians of the 4th cent. in the Catenie (p. 408", 
helow), and a plaee has been found in the list for 
one or two wiitings—snelhi as the letters of Isidore 
of Pelusium, and the Enthalian ‘ edition’ of the 
epistles (pp. 512", 524>)— which perhaps eannot 
strictly be ranked as exegesis of St. Paul. 

More serions objection might he taken to the 
absenee of any notice of Latin commentaries 
(except in so far as they are translated from thie 
Greek); and no doubt Amb)rosiaster, Jerome, and 
Pelagins wonld lave formed a natura) pendant to 
Onigen, Clirysostom, and Theodore. Yet, after all, 
it remains trne that the lines of exegetical develop- 
ment were laid down in the East ; the rival systems 
of allegorical and literal interpretation had been 


*In order further to limit the cround, the Epistle to the 


Hebrews has heen excluded froin detailed or special treatment ; | 


though, as nearly all the writers who will be enumerated 
accepted it without dithculty as a genuine work of St. Paul, 
some sulmimary reference to it has oevasionally been made, 


elaborated, the one at Alexandria, the other at 
Antioch, and both sehvols had produced exposi- 
tions of the Epistles in imposing bulk, before a 
single Pauline conmentary had seen the light in 


the Latin West. It may be hoped, therefore, that 
even in this inchoate form the following econ- 
spectus may prove of service to those who would 
know, with more detail than has hitherto been 
easily accessible, what was the measure of the 
devotion of the early Christian centuries to tlie 
special study of St. ant. 

Nv general or systematie list of the early Greck 
commentators on ‘the Apostle’ * as a whole, eom- 
parable to the Latin list of Cassiodorus, Jist. Dir, 
Litt. 8, has survived. Bnt in partial explanation 
of this fact it mnst be borne in mind that the 
continneous and uniform exposition of the whole 
series of the 13 or 14 epistles was unknown or at 
any rate infrequent, in primitive times. The first 
extant commentary on the Ejistles as a whole is 
that of the Latin Ambrosiaster (¢. 375 A.D.); and 
though some of thuse commentators whose work 
is lost—such, ¢.g., as Theodore of Heraclea—may 
have anticipated him, they can neither have been 
many in nnmber nor much anterior in time. The 
work of the earliest interpreters of St. Paul was 
done, as a rule, on single epistles, or if on more 
than one, as in the case of Origen, yet still inde- 
pendeatly on the diflerent epistles and unsystema- 
tically. Our estimate of the total mass of early 
exposition must be formed on such generalizations 
as can be drawn from the chance enumeration, by 
St. Jerome, of the books that were accessible ahout 
the end of the 4th cent. on three or four particular 
epistles. 

(1) ? Corinthians.—Jerome, Lp. xlix. 3 ad Pam- 
machium [A.D. 393; Vallarsi, 1. 233): ‘ Origenes, 
Dionysins, Pierins, Eusebins Civsariensis, Didy- 
mus, Apollinaris, latissime hane ejnstolam inter- 
pretati surt .. . revolve ommnium = quos_ snpra 
memoravi commentarios et ecclesiarum  biblio- 
thecis fruere.’ In Ey. exix. 2-6 ad Mincrtinm et 
Alerandrum [A.D. 406; 1. 794] he quotes on 1 Co 
152 the views of four commentators, Theodure 
of Heraclea, Diodore of Tarsus, Apollinaris, and 
Didymms, besides the ‘ Mixed Questions’ of Acavius 
of Cwsarea. 

(2) Galatians.— Jerome, Pref. ad Comm. in Gal, 
[between A.D. 386 and 382; Vallarsi, vil. 369: 
repeated in Ep, exii., i. 733): ‘ Avgrediar oyms 
intentatum ante ine lingua nostrie scriptoribus, et 
a eriveis quoque ipsis vix paucis ut rei poscebat 
dignitas nsurpatum : non quod ignorem G. Marium 
Victorinnm, qui Rome me puery rhetoricam 
docuit, edidisse eommentarivs in apostolum .. . 
Origenis conmentarios sum scentus ; seripsit enim 
ile vir in epistolanm Pauli ad Galatas quinqne 
prone volumina, et deeimum Stromatum suornm 
ibrnm conmatico super explanatione eins sermone 
ecomplevit; tractatus quoque varius et excerpta, 
que vel sola possint snftticere, composuit. praeter- 
mitto Didymum videntem meum, et Laodicennm 


*'O datoerores is the rerular pbrase for the corpus of Pauline 
epistles, and dates back to the end of the 2nd century If 
Eusebius (/7F v. 27) tells us that Heraclitus (about 4.p. 200) 
wrote 6/5 tov ‘Arcetodoy, the furm of the title may perhaps be the 
historian’s and not the commentator’s ; but in two other places 
(FE v.17, 18), the phrase occurs in actual quotations from anti- 
Montanist writers of the same period : dav yap tives To Tpagytexoy 
NK operpcee bv Tay TF, EXXIT iE MEX pl TS TEARS Tapova.es 6 "ATér TOADS 
aise (Anonymus), and @euicav . . . mimortesvos Tov &roaToAcy 
xallorxiy tive cuvtacauevos itiazo2iv (Apollonius). So Clement 
of Alexandria, Sivan. Vii. 14: 76 rt Exeepy:dsov xed 6 "Atortonos. 
So, too, the Latin lrenzus, Her. iv. xxvii. 4: ‘Ton: no quidem 
dicente [Lk 187]... et Apostolo in ea que se ad Thes- 
salonicenses epistola ista predicante,’ and of .2n elsewhere, 
especiatly in Book V.: in two cases the Greek also is extant— 
v. ix. 3, where it, too, has ‘Avsorodos ; and Vv. ii. 3, where the 
Sacra Parallela vive 6 waxegios Matador for ‘ heatns Apostolis pe 
but there can Le nn question that in such cases the Latin is our 
hest guide. Doubiless, the use of the pbrase goes hack further 


‘btillinto the 2nd ventuty 
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de ecclesia nuper egressum,” et Alexandrum vete- 
rem luereticum, Eusebinn qnogue Emisenum, et 
Theodorum Heracleoten, quiet ipsi nonnullos 
super hac re commentariolos (v.d, commentarios} 
Peltgieians .. + legi Ieee omnia.’ Again, in Lp. 
ex, ad Anugustinum (A.D. 404; i. 734), 8 6: 
‘Primus Origenes in decimo Stromateon libro, 
ubi epistolam Pauli ad tialatas interpretatur, et 
ceteri deinceps interpretes . . . quid dicam de 
loanne, qui dudium in pontitieali gradn t‘onstanti- 
nopolitanam rexit evclesiam, et proprie super hoe 
capitulo latissimum exaravit librum, in que Ori- 
genis et veterum sententiam est seentus ?’ 

(3) Ephesians.— Jerome, Pref, ad Con. in Eph. 
(same date as Comm. tn Gal, ; Vallarsi, vii. 543); 
*Sciatis Origenem tria volumina in hane epistolan 
conseripsisse, quem et nos ex parte seeuti sums, 
Apollinarium etiam et Didymum quosdam = com- 
mentariolos edidisse, © quibus... pauca decerp- 
sinus. | 

(4) 1 Thessalonians.—lerome, Jp. exix, (1d sup.) 
8-10, discussing 1 Th 417, vives quotations from 
two commentators, Origen and Diodore, and alludes 
to two others, Theodore (of Heraclea} and Apol- 
linaris. 

The simple fact that of twenty or more Greek 
treatises on one or other of these four epistles 
which Jerome had (or had had) in his hands only 
one has survived to our day other than in Catena 
fragments, shows more eloquently than any argu- 
ment could do the wealth and variety of the lost 
execetical literature of the 3rd and 4th centuries. 
And if we further reflect that some of these 
twenty treatises would not, but for their casnal 
mention by Jerome, have even been known by 
us to have existed at all, we shall realize what 
an iiperfeet pieture the eatalogue which we now 
proceed to draw up must give us of the labour 
which the ‘age of the Fathers’ devoted to the 
study of Holy Scripture. 


ii. CATENLE ANT COMPILERS OF THE LATER 
PERIOD. — Before proceeding to speak of the 


Patristie ecommentarics separately, it will be eon- 
venient to say something of those more general 
and iniscellaneons colleetions of later date which 
are often the oniy sonree from which we can now 
recover any fragments ot the older writers. The 
subject of Catenie was till quite lately an almost 
unexplored one ; and no great advance can be made 
in the study of them until more of the material 
that exists abundantly in MSS has made its way 
into print. With regard to the Pauline epistles in 
particular, we need to know with more precision 
than is now attainable what material exists an- 
terior to the two creat compilers of the end of the 
Htheent., Theophylact of bulgaria nad Enthymins 
Zigabenus. The scope of the brief sketeh which 
now follows is limited to an enumeration of the 
matter in this department that has been either 
published or at least described in print : but some- 
thing anore will be said later on (see pp. 521-524) 
about the manuseript materi. 

1. The first Catena printed on the epistles is 
that known by the name of Oeeunenius, pub- 
lished at Verona in 1532 under the following title; 
"Eényjoets wadatai xai Mav WHEN Spaxuroylay te xal 
gadive.ayv rot Adyou fyoveat Gavpagriy €x dtadopwv tay 
ayiwy marépwr bmopynuarwr bw Vixovuevion xai'Apéda 
ouNNexGcizas els Tas Tis véas Siadyxns mpayuareias raade’ 
ro wey Cixorpeviou eis Tas pales Tay ‘ArosroAwy, els 
ras ermrd Kadodixds Ncyoudvas émaraNXas, els tas Mat'Nov 
wagas’ Tob 5¢ "ApéOa eis riy “lwdvvou ‘Aroxdduyw. 
The edition appeared under the same auspices as 
the slightly earlier (1529) edition of Chrysostom 
on the Eyustles (see below, p. 505); the patron, 
who bore the expenses of both editor and printers, 

* lle means, of course, Apollibariy of Lagilicun, -) I 


was the illustrious Gaaun Matteo Giberti, bishop of 
Verona; the scholar entrusted with the work was 
lernardino Donato; the type (and finer Greek 
type has never been produced) was set up * apnd 
Stephanum et fratres Sabios.” The whole con- 
tents of the volume were drawn from a single 
Ms, presented to the bishop by Jolin Lasenris, 
‘miro librarii artilicio sumptuque descriptium ap. 
primeque vetustum’ ;* for the Epistles this MS gave 
In the text a continuous exposition as though by 
a single anthor, in the margin the maumes of the 
authors from whom the text was drawn: but use 
was also made of other MSS of a different class, 
which gave the quotations separately in the text, 
each under the name of its author. The work 
was attributed (quite rightly) to Qecumenins, on 
the ground that iis name appears in the margin 
attached to the final comment on the Colossiiun 
epistles €x Tod avreypddov pH eipwy Kodus Tas mapa- 
ypapas Tov parapiov ‘Iwavvov rijs mpds Kedcoaaets 
émiaToNis, gsuvéypaya atras bwuws Horvaunv: éav oty 
evpedy Te év atrats } xothov i} émAnYmov, iatw o 
dvaywuoxwy éudy eivae Td ToLovToY mratoua.t The 
editor concluded, on the streneth of the one MS 
which was known to him, that the main and anony- 
mous portion of the work is taken from Clirysostom, 
not indeed word for word,—for when that is done 
the name ‘John’ or ‘ Chrysostom’ appears like any 
other in the margin,—Dbut with much abbreviation 
and omission; that where Oecumenius takes an 
individnal Jine le puts his own name in the 
margin, so that the reader may not le deeeived 
as to the anthority eliimed tor it; that the rest 
depends on various ancient authors, whose names 
are likewise given in the margin, and of whom 
Photins is far and away the most frequently cited. 
Theodoret—for the sign Qcodwp. refers to him and 
not to Theodore of Mopsnestia—comes next, and 
after him Severian, Cyril of Alexandria, and Gen- 
nidins. But the important point to bear in mind 
is that the sum-total of the rest of the quota- 
tions bears only an infinitesimal proportion to the 
bulk of the matter supplied by Chrysostom, 
Photius, and Wecumenius himsell; in’ the mine 
epistles from Ephesians to Philemon there are only 
thirteen marginal referenees outside these three 
writers. This disproportion would, no doubt, be 
modified, though it is impossible te say how seri- 
ously, if we could estimate to what extent either 
Oeewnenius in his original compilation, or the 
seribes who copied him down to the exemplar of 
Jolin Lascaris, fell short of exactitude in inserting 
or reproducing the marginal aseriptions of author- 
ship; for all such information as has accrued to 
vs about Geenmenian MSS (see below, p. 485) 
points to the conelusion that the ‘anonymous’ 
portion of the printed text onght to suiier at least 
some reduetion in favour of the rest. 

Wt should also he noted that the printed text of 
Veeunienius prefixes to the exegesis a good deal 
of ‘Euthalian’ matter: (i.) Aopynows mei rod ayiov 
dmooriNov MavNov, EidaXlov diaxivov mpiNoyos: (ii.) 
drodnuias IlavAov ref damoarsNouv: (ill.) popttoay 
HiavAov tot admogroNov: (iv.) brofeois ris mpus 
‘Pwpaious é€microNjs, [ie, radrny émaré\Na}: (V¥.) 
Keparaca THs mpds 'Pwuaiovs émaroNjs, (ine. a etay- 
yedixn OidagxaNia}: (vi) axdMov mpiv émidnuraar 
IHavvAov . . 1.3 similar matter to Nos, iveevi. is 
viven with the other Pauline epistles. See below, 
on Euthalins, pp. 626, 527. 

The edition of Donatus was repeated—without 
alteration of the Greek, so far as appears, Dnt 
with the addition of the preface and Latin version 

*Terhaps identical with Paris yr. 219 (© Medic. Reg. 1886), 
amc, x1., a copy of Oecumenina-Arcthas which certainly at one 
time belonged lo John Lascaria. : 

t So, too, ob Eph 416 the name Oecumenius ig attached in the 
manzin Lo Lhe Sentence éca m% xaye ireusee OvTt yar byopree Te 
seule sks prevfeva Chr) nOstRn) rene es Of Lhe leat. 
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of Joannes Ilentenins, A.D. 1545 *—in the edition 
of F. Morel, Paris ‘sumptibus Cl. Sonnii,’ 1631; 
and the edition of Morel is ineorporated in Mine’s 
Patrologia Grecca, vols. 118, 119. Thus we are still 
using Oecumenins on the authority of the MS of 
John Lascaris, modified, as Donatus’ prefaec tells 
us. by other (apparently non-Oecumenian) MSS. 

Who Oecumenius was—beyond the fact that he 
is said to have been bishop ot Tricea in Thessaly— 
we do not know; as to his date, if the editions 
were right in making him use Photius (on which, 
however, see below, p. 488), he must be tater than 
the middle of the 9th: but, if once the name 
Photius is removed, no obstacle remains to a mnech 
earlier period. See, further, p. 523. 

2. Next of the great compilers to Oeeumenins, 
both in order of history and in order of publica- 
tion, comes Theophylact, arehbishop of Bulgaria 
ce. 1075 A.D. His commentary on the Vauline 
epistles was first published at London in 1636 asa 
posthumous work of Dr, Augustine Lindsell, bishop 
of Hereford, who died at the end of 1634. from 
the preface, addressed by T. Baily to archbishop 
Laud, it appears that the eommentaries were 
copied out from a ‘codex vetustus’ of the earl 
of Arundel, and that the copy was compared with 
two Oxford MSS;7 at Lindsell’s death the edition 
was almost eoimplete. The Greek text is accom- 
tite by a Latin translation, based on that of 

nlippus Montanus, Antwerp, 1564. 

As vol. ii. of a complete issue of the writings 
of Theophylact, the commentary on the Epistles 
was reprinted at Veniee in 1755; the Greek was 
simply repeated from the edition—‘ satis nitidam 
et accuratam,’ as the new preface ealls it —of 
Lindsell, some ‘manifest errors’ only of the Latin 
being removed. The Venetian editor’s contribu- 
tion to the criticism of the text is, in faet, eonlined 
to the list on pp. 771-776 of readings from a Venice 
MsS—presumably codex 32 of Zanetti’s catalogue, 
sive. x1v.—from which list, as he informs us with 
obvious satisfaction, he exeluded everything ({i.) 
that was manifestly wrong, (ii.) that injured either 
the style or the sense, (iii.) that the London edition 
had already noted as read in the Oxford MSS. 
No wonder that, though the variants were ‘satis 
multie,’ he suceeeded in reducing them ‘ad medt- 
ocrem numerum’! Yet he tells us enough to 
show that the dillerenees even among the MSS 
hitherto known are very considerable; the com- 
ments in one are now longer, now shorter, than in 
the rest; while at other times, though the general 
sense is the same, the language varies so much 
that the result is practieally ‘expositiones diversi.’ 
The most considerable merit of the Venice edition 
lies in its two indexes, Greck and Latin. The whole 
is reprinted in Migne, Patrol. Gr. vol. 124. 

Aceording to Ehrhard (in Krumbaeher, Geschichte 
der byzantinischen Litteratur*, 1897, p. 134), Theo- 
phylact shows a certain independence in the eom- 
mentary on the Pauline epistles, and in particular 
eites many more names of earlier Fathers than in 
his commentaries on other books of the Bible— 
Clement of Alexandria, Methodius, Basil and 
the two Gregorys, Cyril of Alexandria, pseudo- 
Dionysius; but even here the majority of the ex- 
planations are quoted anonymously. Chrysustom 
is of course still the chief stand-by of the com- 
mentary: in his ease, Theophylact even takes into 

*Hentenius also rendered inta Latin the commentary of 
Euthymins Zigabenus on the Gospels, 1544. 

¢ The Arundel MS was the present British Museum Arindeli- 
anus 534, swc. xiv., and the two Oxford MSS were Barocei 146, 
sxc. xv, (the Baroccl MSS came in 1629), and Miscell. 20), sec. 
xiv. (this MS is in the 1620 catalogne, and probably was given 
in 1604 hy Winwood), Lindsell’s apparatus criticus is confined 
to (i.) a considerable numher of brief variants in the maryin, to 
which the symbol y,(¢ov) is prefixed: (ii.) notice of a few 
more substantial divergences in which the two Oxford MSS 
agree against the Arundel, pp. 1083-1041. 
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consideration the varie lectiones of the Seripture 
text (bet dem er sogar die abweichenden Lesarten 
des Schrifttextes berucksichéigt), Ehrhard is an 
authority from whom, speaking ordinarily, there 1s 
no appeal ; but the present writer has been unable 
to find in either of the editions the referenees to 
the Fathers by name of which Ehrhard speaks. 

3. The third of the great compilers, Euthymius 
Zigabenus, author of the Panoplia Dogiatica, 
was a younger contemporary of Theophylact, and 
flourished under the emperor Alexius Comnenus, 
ec. 1100 A.D. = C. FF. Matthai, the first editor of 
the original Greek of Euthymius’ commentary on 
the tiospels, had found at Munieh a MS of Euthy- 
mius on Romans and 1 Corinthians. But it is a 
Greek scholar, Nieolas Kalogeras, late arehbishop 
of Patras, to whom the publieation of the com- 
mentary on the Pauline epistles is due (Athens, 
1887, 2 vols.). Kalugeras’ prefaee, pp. 61-64, gives 
an interesting account of his search after a com- 
plete MS, which he found at last in MS gr. 6 
(swe. xiv.) of the Casatensian Library at Nome. 
The tithe of the commentary runs, according to 
the MS: ‘Epuyvela trav émisto\dy rou meya\ou dtro- 
arivov Hatrdov giioTévws épaviatetca, padiora pev amd 
ris éSnyisews Tov ér aytos warpds Nuav "Twavvov rov 
Xpucooripou, érc 6é Kal awd diadipwv &\Awy tarépwy, 
ouverteveyxovTos Tiva Kal Tou TaUTHY épamcaévou Tov 
ZevyaS8nvov Ev@uuniou povayod. Besides Chrysostom, the 
chief sources used are said to be Basil and Gregory 
Nazianzen ; but the eitations are aj] made anony- 
mously.* The agreement with Theophylaet is 
often exact and verbal (Elrhard in Krnumbaeher, 
pp. 84, 134). The order of the Pauline epistles in 
the MS is Romans, I and 2 Cor., Gal., Eph., Col., 
Philem., 1 and 2 Thess., Phil., HWeb., land 2 Tim., 
Titus. 

4. Nicetas of Serrae, deacon of St. Sophia and 
afterwards archbishop of Tleraciea, was another 
younger eontemporary of Theophylact, and author 
uf well-known Catense upon some of the Gospels 
and on the Epistle to the Hebrews. Ilis claim to 
he rewarded as author also of a Catena on the 
Panline epistles rests on the evidence of the title 
of a single Florenee MS, Lanr. ix. 10, swe. xii: 
‘ESqyyots Too pakapiwrirov pyTpotoNrov [Nixyjra] 
‘HoaxAeias eis Tas emicro\as roi dyiov MavAov rod 
aroorsdov: the name Nixyra is not even by the 
original seribe, though he was presumably the 
person meant. A speciinen of this MS, extending 
over ehapters 1-8 of 1 Corinthians, was published 
in vol. vy. of Jo. Lamius’ Delicie cruditorum 
(Florence, A.D. 1738). It contains passages labelled 
with the name of Oeeumenius, and on comparison 
with the printed text of the latter it is plain that 
the relation between the two Catenw of ‘ Oecn- 
menius’ and ‘Nicetas’ is exceedingly close—so 
close that it is obvions to conjecture that the title 
of the Florence MS is a mere scribe’s figment, and 
that the MS itself simply represents one of the 
numerons subdivisions ot the ‘Qeeumenian’ tradi- 
tion. Still, the texts do not run qnite on all fours 
with one another: as a rule, Lamius’ text is only 
an abbreviated and eorrupted form of the printed 
Oeeumenius, but every now and then eomes a 
seetion whieh is peeuliar to the ‘ Nicetas’ text ; 
and, until more has been done for a critical edition 
of Qeeumenins, it is hardly possible to be certain 
that the Florence MS may not, after all, embody a 
recension by Nicetas of the Oecumenian Catena.f 


* Except in the commentary on the Catholic epistles, vol. ii, 
pp. 473-664, which, however, is probably not by Euthymius. 

tbr. J. Sickenberger, ‘Die Lukaskatene des Niketas von 
Heraklea’ (Texte wad Unterstuchtngen, N.F. vil. 4, 4.D- 1902), 
p. 21, complicates the question still further by calling attention 
to the somewhat parallel title of a Paris Catena (MS. gr. 228, 
sive. Nii, fol. 12): "Epunvese ix tay ipurvewy tov Bovayasas (se. 
Theophylact] ds év cuvols us Tas 1d emiaroAds TOU &yiou aTorToACp 
Llevrcu ipavcbiioe tape Nixnta rod Yarwverovacv, But at pres: 
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5. Besides the three compilers, Qecumenius, Theo- 
phylaect, and Euthymins, we have also in’ print 
the Catean on the Pauline epistles which Dr. J. A. 
Cramer, principal of New Inn Hall, published at 
(xford between IS4l and IS44; it must, however, 
be remembered that Cramer's C’atena, nnlike the 
hooks hitherto meationed, is not homogeneons, Iut 
is drawn from dillerent MS sources for the dillerent 
epistles. The volume on Romans, published last 
of all the epistles in ISH, is sufliciently deseribed 
below in connexion with the list of Karo and Lietz- 
mann (¢ and ¢, p. 488"), with Origen (p, 492), nna 
with Dioaysius of Alexandria (yp. 497%) The vol- 
nme on } and 2 Corinthians (A.D. 1S41) is itself not 
uniform ; the Catena oa the First Epistle, drawn 
from MS Paris gr. 227, seve. xvi., is of high value, 
and contains, for instance, over SU refereaces to 
Origen (see again, for this MS, Karo and Lietz- 
mann, e¢, p. 488°): while that on the Seeond, of 
which Varis gr, 223, sae. xi., was the source, tloes 
not difler widely from Gecumenins; two Bodleian 
MSS, Anet. ‘PT. 1.7, sve. xi, and Roe 16, sive. x., 
snpplied some material (colleeted at the end of 
the volume) for the correction of the Oecumenian 
printed text." The third volume (a.p. 1842) and 
the greater part of the fourth (A.D. 1843) consist 


of a Cateaa oa the epistles from Galatians to | 


Hebrews inelusive, taken from Varis coishin gr. 


204, see. xo: winle the remainder of vol. iv. is | 


made up of a second Catena (Nicetas’) on llebrews, 
from Paris gr. 238, swe. xiii. Portions of these 
Cateniv are, at least in their present and printed 
form, anonymons ; some of the shorter epistles 
have only a colophon appended to them, indieat- 
ing in a general way their sourees—Chrysostom, 
Severian, Theodore of Mopsnestia (see heluw on 
Severian, p. 507"); but, on the whole, Cramer’s 
volumes present a marked contrast to the other 
minted texts above ennmerated in the vastly 
like number of cases where the Patristie au- 
thorities are expressly cited, and his convenient 
indexes to each volume inake it fairly easy to derive 
sueh a general conclusion as is embodied in the 
following table. The names are arranged in the 


order in whieh they are dealt with in this article, | 


that is to say, in rengh chronological order, 
Clirysostom OCeUrs every where (except, strane to 
say, In the hrst of the Ovo Catenw on Romans), 
and is therefore net named. Anthors named only 
once or twice are omitted. ‘Khe Epistle to the 
Hebrews is left ont of eeconnt :— 
VUriven; qnoted frequently on Rom., 1 Cor, 
Ephesians. 
KEusebins of Emesa : occasionally on Galatians, 
Apotlinaris : oeeasionally on Homans, 
Pnodore : occasionally on Romans. 
Sevenian: occasionally on all the Epistles (most 
frequently, perhaps, on I Cor.) except 2 Co- 
rinthians. 


Theodore of Mopsnestia: on all the Epistles | 


except 2 Cor., most frequently on Nom. and 
] Corinthians, 

Isidore : occasionally on Romans. 

Cyril of Alexandria: frequently on Rom. and 
} Corinthians. 

Theodovet : very frequently on Rom., frequently 
on 1 Cor, oceasionally on 2 Corinthians. 

tennadins: frequently on Romans. 

Theodore the Monk : oceasionally on Romans, 
Ovenmenius : occasionally in the 2nd Catena on 
Rtom., also on 1 Cor., 2 Cor., and Galatians. 
Photius: occasionally en Rom., frequently on 

1 Corinthians, 


ent there seems nothing to show that the Florence Catena and 
the Paris Catena are the same thing : dependence on Theophy- 
lact is not suggested hy Lamius’ teat of the Florence MS. 

* Similar netes from the same MSS are appended also to 


vol. iii (Gal. -2 Thess.) CE 


j - a - 
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6 About the same period that Cramer was 
working at the Catenw in the libraries of Oxford 
and Paris, cardinal Angelo Mai was making the 
study of Cateniw at the Vatiean one of the must 
produetive forms of his marvellous Hterary fecun- 
dity ; but, whereas Cramer published his Catena 
as they stood, Mai seleeted from: lis sanrees and 
separated whatever belonged to new one, now 
another, of the ancient writers whose remains he 
was rescuing from oblivion. The Scriptoreae 
Veterun Nova Collectio (10 vols, 1825-1838) eon. 
tains nothing, beyond minute fragments, of any 
Greek exegesis on St. Paul, though of the Latin 
it contains the commentaries of Victorinus Afer 
(vol. ni.) and the prologue to those of Clandius 
of Turin (vol. vii.) The Spieilegaon Romanum 
(10 vols., 1829-1844) contains, of Latin material, 
the same Claudius on Philemon, and the ‘canons’ 
of Priscillian on St. Pand, both in vol. ix.; and in 
vol, iv. pp. 499-573 the Catena remains of ‘Iheodore 
of Mopsnestia on the Romans, from MS Vat. er, 
702." Lastly, the Voee Petrun LBiblicthece (7 
vols, IS44-1854; the Sth volume is Mai's, but 
was published after his death by Cozza-Luzi, IS71; 
the 9th volume is Cozza-Luzi's own) contains, 
besides fragments—(q@) in vol. iii. part 1, pp. 1-127, 
extracts from Cyril of Alexandria on Romans, 
} and 2 Corinthians, from a Vatiernn MS,+ and 
oa Hebrews from a Milan MS, Ainb. E. 63 inf. ; 
(6) in vol. iv. part 3, pp. 114-146, extraets from 
Didymus on 2 Corinthians from the same Vatican 
MS; (¢) In vol. vil. part 1, pp. 407, 408, a few 
ynotations from Theodore of Mopsuestia on 2 Co- 
rinthians, again from the same Ms, Vat. er. 762. 
Mai’s material for 2 Corinthians was a welcome 
addition to our Knowledge, that being the one 
epistle on which Cramer had found no Catena that 
Was not nearly related to the priated Veeumenius ; 
on the other hand, most of is work on Rom. and 
1 Cor. is anticipated (theugh probably with a less 
mre form of text) in the Catenie which Cramer 
bra published just before him. 

It will not need pointing eat to the reader who 
has followed the above aeconnt of the printed 
Catenw, that many questions suggest themselves 
to wlich oaly a fuller examination of the still un- 
published MS material can supply the answer. 
We have at the end of the Iith cent. two com- 
piers, Theophylact and = Enthymins Zigabenus, 
whose works on the Epistles are in print ; but these 
works are, unless reinforced by other sources, use- 
less for our purpose, since they systematically 
avoid naming the writers whose comments they 
incorporate. We have at an earlier date—but 
how much earlier is one of the questions that 
demand solution-—one other compiler whose person 
is known, Vecumenins; and he adepts an inter- 
mediate method between the Cateniw and the com- 
yilers, since he sometimes gives lus authorities, 
and leaves it apparently to be understood that 
the vastly preponderant portion of his work, 
which is anonymous, is abstracted and abbrevi- 
ated from Chrysostom. Dat behind the compilers, 
as Cramer amd Mai sufhiciently show us, hes an 
older and more valuable croup of writings, to whieh 
the hame Celene properly belongs: these consist 
properly of named quotations, and the eatenist’s 
work is confined to the choice of his authorities and 
the selection of passaves from them. ‘Vhe hinited 
range of Wames in some of these Catenw snecests a 
very early date, and the beginnings of the system 
may be sought at Antioch even as far back as 
the middle of the Sth century. Ino particular, 

* The number of the MS 1s not javen ad loc., but in Nore 
Patrun Biblotheca, vii. a7. 

4 The deseriptiog of Mai (p. vii) is ‘codex Vaticamus valde 


pretiosus, siceull ferme Nxt": itis, in fact. the Same MS from 
whieh he drew his Theedore ou Romans and his Hidynius on 


y2 Corinthiaus, Vatic. cr. 162) bhis now attributed to sive. x. 
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the inclusion in the Catene of material from | a new test is supplied for grouping Oeecumenian 


anthors such as Origen and Apollinaris, Diodore 
and the two Theodores (of Heraclea and of Mop- 
suestia), remarkable as it is under any circum. 
stances, wonld be tenfold more difticn]t to account 
for if it had orivinated after the middle of the 6th 
century. Jn days when Greek Churclinen, though 
they fought stoutly enongh for dogmatic truth, 
had not yet enclosed themselves within the narrow 
ramparts of Byzantine orthodoxy, St. Cyril of 
Alexandria could lay down the rule (Zpistola ad 
Eulogiun preshyterum) that not all the writings 
of heretics are heretical: od mdvra dca A€youcw oi 
aiperckol Pevyery Kal maparretadat ypy, wo\Aa yap do- 
AayovUaw ov Kal ters ouoroyoduev. Whether or no 
they delinitely sh Itered themselves under the an- 
thority of St. Cyril's dictum, it was in this spirit 
that the tirst catenists went to work; the pre- 
eedent must have been set in the relatively un- 
trammelled freedom of the days before Justinian ; 
and all through the Byzantine middle age an ocea- 
sional scribe touncd himself (doubtless much to his 
surprise) reproducing on equal terms, in this one 
form of literature, the words of those ancient 
writers whom he most approved and of those whom 
he most reprobated. 

The Catenxw, then, have a special and unique 
value as preserving, however imperfectly, no sinall 
miss of the work of authors on whose writings, as 
a whole, a ban was set by later generations ; and 
the study of Catena is therefore an indispensable 
preliminary to intelligent acquaintance with the 
development of Patristic execesis. Unfortunately, 
even the few texts that are printed, such as Occu- 
menins and Cramer, fall far below the standard 
required in a modern edition, It would have 
secnied, therefore, in any case, essential to supple- 
ment this introductory section by attempting to 
give sume idea of the Catenze MSS contained in 
the libraries of Europe, especially of such as are 
earhier than the end of the tltheent.; and this task 
is greatly facilitated since the appearance in ]902 
of a work now to be described, which constitutes 
a very important addition to our knowledge of the 
subject. 

7 In the Navhrirhten von der koénigl. Gesell. 
schuft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen for 1902 
(philologisch-historische Klasse, Heit i. pp. 1-66, iii. 
pp. 299-350, v. pp. 550-620), G. Karo and J. Lietz- 
mann * published a classitied list of Greek Catena 
MSS on both Old and New Testaments. Although 
in the total mass the Panline epistles hold but a 
subordinate position, occupying only 13 paves (pp. 
597-610) against 46, for Instance, for the Psalms 
and 33 for the Gospels, yet eight different forms of 
Catene on them—besides that of Nicetas on the 
Hebrews—are distinguished and separately de- 
seribed ; a summary aecount of al)]-matter hitherto 
printed is prefixed, of whieh occasional use has 
already been made in the preceding portion of this 
article. Under each of the eight Catena some 
one passage 1s selected,—for the six which contain 
Romans the passage is Ro 7° ,—and the incipit 
and explicit are viven of every comment on the 
passage or on any part of it: in this way additional 
MSS could without difficulty be assigned their 
proper place in the classification. The reasons for 
the order in which Karo and Lietzmann arrange 
their eight Catena are not easy to see, and a 
ditlerent order will here be adopted, a reference 
to the corresponding place in their account being 
viven at the end of ench section. - 

(a) A very Jarge majority of the MSS deseribed, 
37 out of 49, give the Catena of Oecumenius; but 


*Lietzmann had already, in 1897, published a pamphlet, 
Catenenu: Mitteilungen uber thre Gesehiehte und handschrift- 
liche Ueberlieferauny (Freiburg i. B.: 85 pp.), which, bowever, 
contains no special material for the Epistles. 


MSs, according as they do or do not contain cita- 
tions from Photius. Thus for Ito 7% the extreme 
in one direction is represented by three MSS 
which give four passages from Photius by name ; 
two or three others give the Photius passaves, but 
without name and with minor transpositions ; and 
one gives them in the margin only. All the rest, 
thouch they ditler among themsclves by omissions 
and transpositions, agree in containing no Photius ; 
and ten of them agree further in giving the same 
}2 scholia on these verses in the same order. It 
would seem, therefore, to be certain that the 
Photius element is alien to the original Oecu- 
memus, and that MSS in which the Photius 
element is present, whether with or without name, 
wun be set asiue as Teprescnting a Jater recension 
—a recension, however, aliendy current in the 
10th cent., to which two of its MSS_ belong. 
Among the ‘ Photius’ MSS that group ts, no doubt, 
the more anctent which gives the Photius pas- 
saves under their anthor’s na:ne, since names are 
much more likely to have been omitted by the 
progressive carelessness of scribes than inserted 
by the aceurate research of scholars. Tried by 
these tests, the printed Oecumenius comes out but 
badly ; the four ] hotius passages are al) present, 
but only one of them by name, and none of them 
in quite the same place as in the other MSS. On 
the other hand, the mount of agreement in detail 
between several of the earhest ot the nun-Vhotian 
MSS appears to be so considerable that a revised 
edition of Qecumenius, based on these alone, ouelit 
not to involve excessive labour in comparison with 
the advantage to he expected from it, [IX<aro- 
Lietzmann, vi. pp. 604-609 ; see below, p. 523]. 

(2) Of non-Oecnmenian Catenz only one covers 
the whole of St. Paul, and that one is represented 
only by a single MS, Paris gr. 216, swe. x.; the 
scholia appear to be very brief, and to represent 
the same relatively late stage of the Catena tra- 
dition as Oecumenins, in not attaching to every 
citation the author’s name. Nothing of this 
Catena is as yet published. [Ik. L. ix. pp. 610, 595]. 

The remaining Catene are all partial; and it 
may be convenient to mention first those which are 
in int. Two of them, with portions of a third, 
are eontained in Cramer; Mai published from a 
completer MS further extracts of the third; the 
other three are stil] unprinted. 

(c) Cramer's Catena tor Galatians ~ Hebrews is 
drawn from a unique MS, Paris coishin 204, 
swe, x. It is noteworthy on the one hand for thie 
number of epistles which it covers, and on the 
other for its entire immunity from later accretions 5 
it is almost, if nut quite, the only Catena in which 
the name of Oecumenins does not oceur. []t. L. iv, 
p. 602; see further below, p, 521°]. 

(¢) Cramer’s second Catena on Romans (77- 
end) is drawn from Munich er. 412, swe. xiil.; 
and as this MS (apart from two late copies ot 
itself) is again the only known representative of its 
Catena, we have no means as yet of supplement. 
ing Cramer’s edition. (HK. L. ni. p. 601). 

(e) Cramer’s other Catena on Romans (chapters 
t-S) is derived from a late Bodleian MS, Auct. E. 
li. 20. Inexact statements have been made about 
this MS (see further in the fourth section of this 
article, p. 522%), but it is at any rate now clear that 
hoth this MS and the Paris MS gr. 227, which 
supplied Cramer's Catena on 1 Corinthians, are 
descendants * of the Vatiean MS er. 762, sec. x., 
from which Mai extracted citations of Didymus, 
Theodore, and Cyril; and whereas the copies only 
contain Ro 1-8 and 1 Cor. respectively, the original 

* The Paris Corinthians MS appears to be simply a transcript, 


the Bodleian Romans MS to be to some extent an abbreviation, 
of the corresponding parts of the Vatican MS. 
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covers the whole of the three epistles, Romans, 
1 Corinthians, and 2 Corinthians. No known 
Catena has so wide a ranze of early sources ; 
Int side by side with primitive elements ocenrs 
the name ot Photins, (KK. L. i. pp. 5958-601). 

(f) How far the unpublished Catena on 1 and 
2 Corinthians, Galatians, and Ephesians, contained 
in Vatic. gr. 662, swe. xii, is independent. of 


t/a y 


those already described, it is not easy to say: | 
amon the names frequently quoted is) that of | 


Oecumenius, but we tind also Origen, Theodore, 
Cyril, Severus (ie. Severian?), and on Y% Cor, 
Di(dlynms%). [K. Eb. ni. p. 601: see below, p. 522"), 

(y) The apparently imperfect Catena of a Vienna 
MS (er. 166 [46], see. xiii.) om Ro -t Co 1? 
cites no fewer than 24 authors ; but a considerable 
proportion of these are comparatively late—Ana- 
stasius, Jolin Climax, John of Damaseus, Maximus, 
Vecumenius, Photins, Symeon Loguthetes. A dis- 
tinenishing feature of this collection is that it 
ciscriminates to some extent between the sourees 
of its information. 
Gennadius are cited é« rod tous, ‘from the text,’ 


| illu vel maxime elstus quad sequatur tn omeuibus 


| ute Mea in Christo et in Eeclesia . .. 


Jonis . . cetera qniv sequantur enn eitis ex positione 
non congtunnt.”—(¢) On Eph 3") (p, 659) * Propter 
hoe reliaquct homo patrem et nutrem, et erunt duo 
m carne wes steramentum hoe mega est, ego 
interro- 
gemus Mareionem qua consequentia locum: istum, 
qui de Vetert usurpatus est Instrnmento, in Chris. 
tum et in Ecclesiam interpretari queat, eutn iuata 
iui scripture Vetus omnino non pertineat nd 
Christum.” Of Marcion’s exevesis we enn at any 
rate say that, unlike the interpretations of the 
Videntininn selool, it was not allezorist, or rather 
that it was diametrically opposed to allexory ; but 
the main interest with whieh he wrote was, no 
doubt, theologieal rather than directly execetical. 
2. A commentator on St. Panlis perhaps reterred 
tu by Origen on Eph 1! (Cramer's Cefena in Eph, 


(pe. IND; Sournal of Theologicul Studis, iii. 242), 


if 


Chrysostom, Theodoret, and | 


te. direct from their respective commentaries ; | 


while among those cited as oxo’ or éx roo oxo’, te. 
from Catenw, are Origen, Acacius, Severian, 
Theodore, Veenmenins, Enthalius, Photius. One 
source was presumably the Photian recension of 
Wecnmenius ; butit would seem that another and 
much more ancient Catena must also have been 
employed, [t. 1. vii. p. 609). 

(ff) The last Catena is one on Romans and J Co. 
rinthians in Vatie. gr. 1270, swe. xii, It appears 
to hear some relition to Oeeumenins, but to con- 
tain less matter, and, apparently, to name its 
authorities—John (Chrysostom), Severian, Theo- 
doret— more frequently. Perhaps it will be found 
valuable for identifying new matter from Severian 
on these two epistles. (IK. 1. viii. p. 610), 

Lest attention should be unduly distracted from 
the main pnrpose of this artiele, further details 
about some of the more important MSS of Karo and 
Lietzinann s lists, as wel] as some notice of one or 
two which do not npear there at all, are relegated 
tu a later point (p. 52£). These preliminary pases 


are ineant only to serve for introdnetion to the | 


catalogue of eommentatours which follows, and for 
the better understanding of the process by which 
their works, or what remains of them, have to be 
rescued and reconstructed, 


it. PATRISTIC COMMENTATORS ON ST. PAUL.— 

1. Marcion. —Whether the A titheses of Marcion, 
which certainly contained what amounted to some 
sort of theologicn)] commentary on his Gospel, con- 
tained also similar ex positionsof his “A postolicon,’ * 
is uncertain, thengh perhaps probable. We have 
no such detinite statement tor the Epistles as 
Tertullian has given in regard to the Gospel : + the 
evidence in the allirmative consists primarily of 
references in Jerome's eommentaries on the Gala- 
tinns and) “phesians —taken, no doubt, from 
Urixen’s books on the same epistles—which seem 
to point in this direction. Thus (¢) on Gal 3” 
(Fullness Vil. 434): 6 Chetstus nos vedeart de mede- 
ict leyis, facts pro nobes auededitam ; subrepit 
in hoe loco Marcion, de potestate creatoris, quem 
sanguinarium ¢rudelem intamat et vindieem [ed 
indice), asserens nos red¢m ptos ore pe Christum, 
quis atterius bom det tilius sit.’—(4) On Gal 6° 
(p. 523): * Comunniced autem is qui catechizatur 
verduua er qui se eatechizat in omnibus bouts ; 
Marcion june Jocum ita 
putaret fideles et entechumenos simul orare debere, 
et magistrum comnninicare in oratione discipniis, 

*7.e. his revised’ text of ten epistles of St. Paul, excluding 


the Pastoral epistles. 
t Tert. ate. Marciouen. iv, 


—<—— 


where, commenting on the grammatically super- 
{hious repetition of év @ (év re Xpiory éxw... €v @), 
he explains its YS Aes by the ‘sayine of one of 
those who were before us, that, from lis creat love 
to Jesus, Paul continually, and as it might seem 
redundantly, makes mention of Him’: é\eye 6% res 
Tav mpd Nuwy ard THs WoANRS wepi Tov 'Inooty ayarns 
Tov IlatNov guvexéorara avrov pepvijctdat Kai womepei 
maoe\xuverws. The reference is, no doubt, not neces- 
sarily to technical exposition ; yet the words most 
naturally suggest a homilist or commentator who 
was exanuning the details of the \postle’s style, 
and attention is therefore called to them in this 
place. It is tempting to identify this ‘ prede- 
cessor’ with Pantganus. The testimony, indeed, 
of Jerome (de Vtrws Ilustribus, 36), that many 
connventaries by Pantienus were extant when he 
wrote, is possibly nothing but an amplification 
of the vaguer words of Euselins, 722 v. 10, da 
ovyypauuatwy rovs Tav Geiwy Soyuatwv Onoavpors 
Urouvnuati¢ouevos. Still, Ensebins himself seems 
to imply that Pantanus did write commentaries 
(thoneh he says nothing about their surviving to 
his time), and these would naturally have bcoen 
accessible to Origen; but whether they inelided 
expositions of St. Paul, there is nothing to show.* 

3. Heraclitus.— Eusebius in bis flist. Nerd. (vy. 27), 
just after he has brought matters down to the 
death of the emperor Commodus and the sue- 
cession of Pertinax (A.D. 192-193), mentions at the 
head of a number of books belonging to about 
that time, whieh he had himself read, the writings 
of Heraclitus on ‘the Apostle’ (ra “HpaxNeirou eis 
tov Amrvoro\ov), Nothing is known of these coin- 
mentaries or of their author; possibly he may 
he identical with the expositor alluded to by 
Origen, Nor have we any meuns of knowiny 
whether Eusebius’ dating was based on adequate 
rounds, 

4. Alexander ‘the ancient heretic. \mony 
the works on the Epistle to the Galatians which 
derome had consulted hetore he wrote bis own 
commentary (seep. 484", ahove) was one by 
Alexnnder, ‘ veterem Ieereticumn.” Apparently, the 
only known Alexander with whom we could 
identify the commentator is the Valentinian whom 
Tertullian combats in hus de carne Chrestr (after 
A.D. 20), 16, 17. But there is nothing in ‘Ter- 
tullian’s words that suggests any comnexion ot 
his Alexander with St. Pant, anc the mame was 
one of the commonest. At the same tine, just as 
the Valentinian Herncleon was the earliest com- 


mentator on St. dolin, the Valentinian Alexander 


interpretatus est ut) 


may have been one of the first commentators on 
St. Mand. 


* A still more probable source is perhaps the Mupoty poses 
of Clentenut of Alexandria, which ought to have been mentioned 
itl the ptoxte at 
below, p65 20; 


this place; the amissing section will be found 
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5. Origen.—The most important and most prolifie 
of early exegetes of St. Pau] was Origen, although 
even he did not write any uniform exposition of 
the Panline epistles as a whole; it was not, as has 
been said (p. 484°), till a century later that any ecm- 
plete eommentary on ‘the Apostle’ was published. 
lhe list of his works preserved to us in Jerome’s 
Ep. xxxiii. ad Paulam (see Harnack-Prensehen,* 
Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur, i. 334; 
E. Klostermann gave an improved text in Sit- 
zungsherichte der k. preuss. Ahudemie der Wissen- 
schajften, 1897, p. $55) shows that the lulk of his 
exegctieal writings on St. Paul must have exceeded 
that of any subsequent expositor in the Patristic 
period: the following commentaries and homilies 
are there ennmerated ;— 

Ntomans: eommentary in 15 books. 

2 Corinthians: 11 homilies. 

Galatians : commentary in 15 books; 7 homilies. 

Ephesians: eommentary in 3 books. 

Phihppians: commentary in I hook. 

Colossians : eommentary in 2 books. 

1 Thessalonians: commentary in 3 books; 2 

homilies. t 
2 Thessalonians: commentary in 1 book [not in 
Prenselen’s text]. 

Titus: eommentary in 1] book ; 1] homily. 

Philemon: commentary in 1 book. 

Hebrews: 18 homilies. 

The only epistles left unrepresented in this eata- 
logne are 1 Corinthians and 1 and 2 Timothy; yet, 
strangely enongh, Jerome himself with revard to 
1 Corinthians bears witness, as we have seen, to 
the fact that Origen was among those who ‘ latis- 
sine hane epistolam interpretati sunt.’ And the 


list is altogether silent as to the third department 
of Origen’s exegetical labours on the Bible, that 
of scholit or ‘notes,’ though reference will le 


found below to these in connexion with Rom., 
1 Cor., and Galatians. The explanation of the 
‘discrepancy appears to be that the list in Jerome, 
Ep. Xxxiil., is simply transcribed from the list 
given by Eusebins in his Life of Pamphilus, and 
therefore represents the eollection as known to 
Eusebius. Jerome himself, while be knew books 
of Origen’s that were not in the list, may very 
probably not have known many books that were 
init. But the range of knowledge of either Ense- 
bins or Jerome, partial and mutually exelnsive 
though it be, eontrasts painfully with the seattercd 
debris whieh are all that time and theological ani- 
mosity have spared to us of the vast labours whieh 
the father of Christian exegesis devoted to St. 
Paul. Mnueh of his matter, indeed, remains aceces- 
sible to us in the pages of later expositors, par- 
ticularly of St. Jerome; but the direct tradition 
of his work, apart from frazments, is praetieally 
limited to a Latin version of the cominentary on 
Romans, and to Catene notes on Romans, 1 Co- 
rinthians, and Ephesians, 

Of the chronolovy of Origen’s writings on St. 
Paul there is not mueh to be said. The Strematcis, 
of whieh the third hook appears to have contained 
notes on Romans, the fourth on 2 Corinthians, and 
the tenth on Galatians (see below, pp. 492-493), 
were written at Alexandria, t.¢, before 231, under 
the emperor Alexander Severns, i.e. after 222 
(Eus. HE vi. 24). The commentary on Romans is 
Mentioned in that on St. Matthew, and the com- 
mentary on 1] Thessalonians in the contra Celsium 
(see below, pp. 490°, 406+): the commentary on St. 
Matthew and the contra Celsum were, however, 
almost Origen’s latest works, so that in neither 
ease dues the information earry us very far. On 


“It may he stated here once for all that the section on 
Origen js dne to Dr, Prenschen. 


t The 2 homilies may possibly belong to the Second Epistle : 


the list only says ‘in epistolan.ad Thessalonicenses.* 
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the other hand, the homilies on 1 Corinthians had 
been written before the homilies on St. Luke 
(p. £92°, below), and these latter are plaeed imme- 
diately after the departure of Origen from Alex. 
andria. But it may be taken as probable that 
nearly all of his formal] exegesis ot the Epistles 
by way of commentaries and homilies belongs to 
the later or Cesarean period of his life, A.vb, 231- 
250), 

The best aceount of the various editions of 
Origen’s works is that given in bishop Westcott’s 
article in the Dictionary of Christian Biography, 
iv. 140-142. No single Greek treatise was printed 
before the 17th eent.; of the Latin works of 
Origen colleeted editions appeared in 15]2 (Jacques 
Merlin, Paris, 4 vols. ; reprinted at Veniee in 1516, 
at Paris in 1519, 1522, 1530) and 1536 (Erasmus, 
hasle, 2 vols. ; reprinted with some additions in 
1571). The first collected edition of Greek works 
was that of Peter Daniel Huet, afterwards bishop 
of Avranches, Oriqeuis in sacras seripturas com- 
mentaria gquecumguc greece reper putuerunt, 
2 vols., Rouen, 1668 (reprinted at Paris 167%, at 
Cologne 1685): neither Latin works nor Catena 
frauments were inclnded. Latin and Greek were 
first brought together in the great Benedictine 
edition ot de la Rue, Origcenis opera omnia que 
greee vel latine tantum extant et eins nomine 
circunuyferuntiur, 4 Vvols., Paris, 1733-1759 ; the last 
volume, edited by Charles Vincent de la Rue 
after the death of his uncle, Charles de la Ine, is 
that which specially concerns us: from this edition 
all quotations in this article are taken. Migne, 
Patrol. Gyr., vols. 11-17 (Pauline epistles in vol. 14, 
ce, 837-1310), is a reprint, with a few additions, 
of de la Rue. Lommatzsch, 25 vols. (epistles in 
vols. 5-7), Derlin, 1831-1848, has the merit of 
handy size. The new fBerlin edition of Oriven 
has as yet only pnblished St. John of all the NT 
commentaries. Editions of separate portions will 
be noticed under the epistle to which they belong. 

(1.) Léomeans. 

The commentary* in 15 looks (Cassiodorus, 
Inst. Div, Lité. 8, has ‘vigintt’?; but xx_ casily 
erows out of xv) is mainly known to us through 
the Latin version which Rutinns of Aquileia 
towards the end of his life made at the request 
of his ‘brother,’ the deacon Heraclius—after his 
translation of Origen iv Gen., tn Exod., in Levit., 
in Jis., dr Saad.,. en PSO SNNN1., XXXTIL, MXN 
but before his translation of the Clementine J?2coq- 
nitions and of Origen in Num. (see his ‘ peroratio 
in explanationem Origenis super ep. Pauli ad 
Nom.,’ de la Rue, iv. 688); probably, therefore, 
about A.b. 405. The ‘preface’ and the ‘perora- 
tion’ to this version raise important questions 
hoth about the state of the text of Origen’s 
Writings at the end of the 4th eent., and abont 
the methods adopted by Tuufinus in editing his 
exemplar for Latin readers. : 

() The incompleteness of the Greek text: ‘Super 
omnes autem dillicn]tates est quod interpolati 
sunt ipsit libri; desunt cnim fere apnd onmium 
bibliothecas (ineertum sane quo easn) aliquanta 
ex ipso corpore volumina, et hae adimplere atque 
in latino opere integram consequentiamn dare non 
est mei ingenil sed... muneris fortasse divini’ 
(Prof. in eaplanationem, ete., iv. 458). Prensehen 
in Harnack, Altehr. Littcratur i. 378, makes this 
into a double statement of incompleteness and in- 
terpolation ; and if that were so, we should have to 
compare Rufinus’ earlier treatise, de adultcratione 
librorum Origenis (A.D. 397: de la Rue, iv., Ap- 
pendix, p. 48), where, on the strength of parallel 


* The commentary on Romans was written before that on St 
Matthew; cf. tom. xvii. in Matt, § 32 (de la Rue, iii. $21), 
referring to Ro 7): signees bs tAucrm Yui... & ryouutres Te 
Keipioy to THs spor Papeesous ETITTCAYS Ev TOIS EIS HUTS EEL YY TIRES. 
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cases in the writings of other Fathers, and of 
a complaint by Origen himself in a particular 
instance, he maintained the theory of a whole- 
sale falsification of the Origen literature by hereties. 
derome had no dithenlty in proving (ade. Ruf. ii. 
1%) that the generalization was quite unreasonable. 
AS a matter of fact, the Apollinarians are the 
only hereties against whom the euarge of deliberate 
and systematic falsitication of doenments can be 
sustained, and they would certainly not have 
seleeted Origen for their authority ; moreover, 
even if Origen’s dogmatic writings had been 
mamipulated, there is not the feast reason to 
think that his exegesis would have been exposed 
to similar treatment. But, in truth, Rufinus, as 
the connecting particle cre shows, is not making 
two statements, but one: inferpolare is ‘to alter,’ 
‘to corrupt,’ not necessarily by interpolation ; in 
this ease the ‘interpolation’ consists simply in the 
imperfection of the hooksellers’ copies, and Rufinus 
himself appears to realize that that may have been 
merely aceidental. The fact itself is interesting 
enongh, and agrees curionsly well with the evi. 
dence of the Athos MS (Laura, 184, B. 64) of the 
Episdles, which von der Goltz * has shown to con- 
tain not only a genuine Origen text of St. Paul, but 
some important Origen qwerginalia, among them 
the starting-points of the separate tuo of the 
commentary on Rumans: for it is noted that tomes 
1H) and 14 were not extant (05 @éperac), But as the 
Latin version gives a continuous eommentary ex- 
tending over the whole epistle —althongh arranged 
in lO hooks in place of the originn] 15 +—we are 
hound to suppose that Rulinus had suceeeded in 
securing a completer copy, so that the ‘interpola- 
tion’ has nani afleeted the form in which the 
eommentary has reached us. 

(6) But, even if Rufinus possessed a eomplete 
Greek text, his own words reveal that he tid not 
produce, or aim at producing, a complete Latin 
translation. Heraclius had legeed him, he says, 
‘ut omne hoe xv voluminum corpus, quod grecus 
sermo ad quadraginta fere aut eo amplius miltia 
versuum produxit, abbreviem et ad media, si fieri 
potest, spatin coarctem.’ And if the tigures are 
correct, it wonld seem to follow that this process 
of abbrevintion was faithfully carried throuch; 
for whereas a translation ordinarily eovers some- 
what more space than its original, the translation 
of Rutinus oceupies only 230 pages or about 25,000 
half-lines (there being two columns to the page), 
while the 40,000 ‘verses’ of Origen, at the normal 
rate of 16 syllubles to the verse, would eome to 
fully half asinuch again. The few passages pre- 
served in the original Greek (see belo) ofler, of 
course, rn obvious menns of testine in individunl 
instanees the relation of the version to its ex- 
emyplar. 

Niutinns’ translation of the commentary on the 
Romans wns (as the list of extant MSS in Preusehen- 
Harnack, p. 400. amply demonstrates) hy far the 
best known specimen in the West of Origen's work 
on the New ‘Testainent. While the East was 


ee 
ee et spr tah 


piling up its anathemas, and Justinian was aspers- | 
ing the name and memory of Origen in the vain — 


hope of reconciling the Nestorians, the West, as 
represented in the Gelasian decree de 


** Eine textkritisehe Arbeit des zehnten hezw. sechsten Jahr- 
hunderts, herausgegeben pach einem) Kodex des Athosklosters 
Lawra, von E. von der Goltz! (fexte und Untersuchungen, 
Neue Folxe, ii. 4, Leipzig, 1899). See further below, p. 491°, 

t The contents of the separate books of the Latin are as 
follows »—Book 1.=Ro L-215 te 22-34. 1 = 8531+ pv, | pi-§ll; 
V.SO1S-ON : vie G2 SIS; vine SH-O8; yin = lle ?18: yy, = 
221-9415; x. = 214101027, The tomes of the oriyinal Greek, as 
recovered) by von der Goltz from the Athos MS, began as fel- 


lows; tom. «° 2); tom. 3° 1X3 tom. y 12: tom. 3 2125 tem. a 35; | 


¥ 


tom. s 425 tom. y 54; toms 517; tom. ole: tou a SY: 
te (oF oF Sigtrar) Ms tom. .7 is not tier ke eu’y tonal a 
toma, 43! (65 6b gizares) 1218 tom. ve 1419, | allied stam 


+8 to the text used by Origen. 
libris | : 
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recipiendis, approved of all sueh works of his as 


il 

‘the blessed Tenia does not repudinte,’ content. 
ing itsel€ with the rejection of ‘the rest and their 
author.” Thus, to render unassailable Hutinns? 
translation of Crizen on the Romans, nothing 
more Was necessary than to make the substitution 
of the name ‘derome’ forthe name ‘Rufinus’ in 


title, peat, rnd perornation ; and this is what 
actually happened in the Inter MSS, and in the 


eatlicr editions before Erasmus.* The eartiest 
extant MS of nny part of the translation is a 
Lyons MS, cod. 483 (413); it contains, roughly 
speaking, the first five books (hut withont the 
beginning of Book 1, and therefore without the 
translitor’s prologue and name), and is one of the 
oldest known specimens of the so-exlled) semi- 
uncial writing — Delisle calls it 6th cent., but, 
in view of its habitual use of ‘dom?’ for every case 
of doninus, and of the deelension ‘is,’ ‘ iu,’ ‘im,’ 
for Jesus, the present writer would prefer to call 
it 5th, so that it is perhaps the most ancient 
montinent of Patristie exesesis that has come 
down to our times. Next in age would come a 
frnement (ascribed to abont 700 A.D.) in a Moute 
Cassino MS, cod. 150, of which the first 64 pHlwes 
contain our commentary, as far as 2°, including 
the prologue and name of Rulinus. + 

Of the two fragments from Origen’s commentary 
on the Romans, preserved in Rufinus version of 
Pamphilas’ lpologia pro Origene (de la Rue, iv., 
Appendix, pp. 25, 33), the second does not appear 
at all in Rutinus’ version of the commentary itself 
(ef. de In Mne, iv. 466); the lirst appears only in 
an abbreviated and independent form (iv. 465): 

The following authorities have preserved pas- 
sages from, or references to, the original Greek of 
the commentary on Romans. 

a. The Philoealia of Basil and Gregory (ed. 
Robinson, Cambridge, 1893) contains two pas- 
sues: Ch. XNV. 676 6 éx mpoyradoews adopiands ovK 
dvatpet ro abretavovov. x TOU a TJmou Tay els THY pds 
‘Pwuaious eEqynrixdy, els 76" Agwpruevos els ebayyé\ov 
Geod (tu ts Robinson, pp. 226-231): and eh. ix. 
Tis 6 Avyos TOD THY Ociay ypagdny Kata Keddopa anuaws- 
weva TY altw drduare nexpHcOac moNddns ral ev THY 
alrw rim. €x THs wpds Pwualovs: Tonos Evvaros, ets Td 
Ti ofv ; 6 vouos dxapria ; (Ro7?; Robinson, pp. 54-58). 

B. St. Basil, de Spiriti sancto, 7B (ed. C.F. 1h 
Jolinston, Oxford, Usv2, p. M4): (Origen) é rois 
els Tiv mpos ‘Pwyalovs émoro\hy eLnyntexois, Al iepai, 
pnoi, Suvduecs Xwonrixal rod Moveyevois xai ris Tod 
aytou Itvetiuaros Cesrnros. 

y. St. Jerome, Lp. xxxvi. ad Damasun (Av. 
384; Vallarsi, i. 159), qnotes no actual words: 
‘Urigenes in quarto Pauli ad Romanos égyyjoe wv 
[v.f. eSqyntexay] tomo de circumeisione mecnilice 


| disputavit.’ 


6. Socrates, dist. Evel, vii, 32 (ed. Bright, p. 
31G): nai ‘Qpryévns 6¢ €v re mpwre rinw Tov eis ri 
wpdos ‘Pwualous roi dwosré\ou émiroN\ ny épunvedwy mas 
Georoxos Aéyera: wNaréws clnrace. 

e. The Athos MS, whose discovery by ven der 
Goltz has already been mentioned just above, en- 
bodies, as far as the Panline epistles are con- 
cerned, an attempt at a eritical edition according 
The lth cent. 
scholar to whom we owe the existing MS derived 
his text for the most part from oan dv7izpadav 
maX\quraroy, ‘a very ancient copy, representing at 
similar attempt on the part of an earlier eal 
mueh cartier) scholar, the avenracy of which the 
later scholar tells us he verified by the help of 
such commentaries or homilies of Origen on > the 
Apostle’? as were accessille to him. With regard, 


* The editio prineeps of the Latin commentary, under the 


+ toms | ditle * [fiery Wo interprete ewaspeinted at Venice in 1506, 
FAUT, VETS reevott Mae MSGR ER Stun carlier (6th cet.) copy of 
eae Pthg commentary’ of AmbrGsiister.— 
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however, to the Roman epistle—possibly beeanse 
thix epistle, standing at the lead of the older MS, 
had suflered more than the rest in legibility—he 
copied his text not from the ‘ancient copy,’ but 
directly from the /emmata (ic. the sections of text 
prefixed to corresponding seetions of exposition) 
in his own MS of Origen’s commentary on that 
epistle ; but as the lith and Mth tomes of the 
commentary —roughly speaking, chapters 9 and 
13, l4—were wanting in that MS, he was there 
thrown back on the ‘ancient copy,’ lelped out, 
where it was specially difficult to read, by the 
further testimony to Origen’s text of the Romans 
contained in the notes on dificult passages in the 
third book of his Stromeatets.* So far, we are 
dealing with the text only of the Origen) com- 
mentary; but the Athos MS preserves also a few 


marginal citations from the commentary itself, | 
and would have preserved more had not some | 


tireek monk later on, after the fashion of his 
kind, set himself to erase with care anything that 
follows the name of the arch-heretic. It may be 
hoped that chemical reagents will yet prove vic- 
torious over the monastie sealpel : meanwhile von 
der Croltz has printed such matter as has escaped. 
The notes do net come to much; but they are 
valuahle as showing how late some of the writings 
of Origen survived in the original Greek, and with 
what devoted care they were stil] studied—perhaps 
in the circle of arehbishop Arethas of Ciesarea. 
Origen ix cited in two eases (No 3 11%) as being 
nnable to identify the sources of quotations in 
St. Paul, Int for the most part (as fon fale also 
in the notes that have perished) to establish some 
question of reading. In I hoth lemaea and ex- 
sition omitted the words éy “Pouyn; in 5” the 
Sh ma had \assvres, but the exposition AauSdvorres ; 
in 8S the ‘ancient copy’ had & yap BXéree ris 
é\mige, the text of the Athos MS has 6 yap SXére 
ris Kai €Nwites With Urouévee in the marein, so that 
it would seem that the reading of the ‘ancient 
copy’ was (exceptionally) given a place in the 
tert, and that taken from the commentary 
relegated on this oceasion to the margin; in 15'4 
both demimea and exposition apparently read «ai 
atrat pearoi. thn 1 Jn 4 it is noted that that verse 
is quoted hy Origen in tom. 7’ on the Romans with 
the reading 5 Avec roy ‘Incouy ; similarly, 2 t’o 12” is 
said ad duc. to be adduced in tom. ¢ onthe Romans 
in the form évamov rod xupiov Kat évavriov tod Bead év 
Xptor@ AaNodper, 

¢ Cramer's Catena on the Romans (Oxford, 
1844) consists of two Catena, both imperfect. Of 
these, the first, taken from a Bodleian MS, Anct. 
KE. ii. 20, covers Ro P-9!, and makes considerable 
use of Origen in more than 50 qnotatians,+ belong- 


ine to the following verges: Ro 2! tM. 11 98-9. 16. 27 
3-- 4.°10-12. 13-38. 19-20. 41. 25. 27. 28. dv. 31 43- 4. 7-8. 1h. 12 (2). 15. 


Wa, 16b, 17, 16, 18. 23-24 5H G5. Mb. 12. 1-14, 19-20, 21, 2, 93 71. 6. 7 
6.9.13. 14. 15, 23. 24 S* 5-7, 24-25. 26a. 2b. 33. 37. $5-30 It will 
be seen that for considerable sections of these chap- 
ters—3"— 45 6*-s7 S+%—an almost continuous 
exposition could be restered from this Catena. 
Unfortunately, we do not yet know how far Vatie. 
vr. 762, whieh appears to be a direet aneestor of 
the Bodleian MS (see above, ¢, p. 488°), would supply 
additional Origen matter for the later ehapters of 
the epistle, or a corrected Origen text for the 
enriier ones. 


my. Cramer's second Catena, Munich cod. gr. 23 5 


(now 412), swe. xiii, extends from Ro 7? to the end 

of the epistle (thus overlapping the Bodleian 

Catena for Ro 77-9'), but contains very few pas- 

savor’ irom, Orisa = Wiest at ees SPS) 0) 

seem to exhaust the list. Besides these, it quotes 
* On Origen’s Stromatcix see also pp. 49(4,-492h, 4934, 


+ The list in Cramer's index should be supplemented by the 
following references : 22. 23 73. By 74.2 PWS) POL 


on S“ a long passage éx r79s bi\oxaMas rod Qpryévors 
(ed. Robinson, 226. 12-15; 227. 15-229. 29), which 
is really part of Origen’s comment on 1'; on 97) 
the still longer extract éx ris 'Ex\oyis Tod 'Opcyévous 
(Cramer, p. 340) is not from the commentary on 
the Romans, but from the de Préncipeis, and the 
brief paragraph ‘Qpvyévous éx trav “ExNoyayv (Cramer, 
p. 349) has the same souree (Robinson, p. xxx). 
Since all these referenees came not directly from 
Oneen, but from the Phdocalia,* we should be 
prepared to ae oa that the eight ether quotations 
are similarly derived frome some mediate source ; 
and if we conipare them with the Oxford Catena 
—sxeven ont of the eight belong to the portion of 
the epistle, 77-9!, common to the two Catense—we 
shal} find that, with the exception of the short 
passage on 7!" (Or. 179. 13-48), all are already 
contained in the Oxford Catena, If we further 
consider that the last eight chapters are only 
represented by a single Origen quotation in the 
Munich Catena, it will searvely seem over-bold tu 
conjecture that the latter Catena drew its Origen, 
net of course from our actual Oxford MS, but from 
sume similar MS, which was equally limited, 
whether hy the original design or by accidental 
loss, to the lirst halt of the epistle. ‘The practical 
point of this conclusion, if correct, would be to 
reassure us that the loss of the earlier part of the 
Munich Catena bas not seriously diminished our 
| store of new matter froin Origen. 
{ 


It only remains to test by the evidenee of the 
Greek texts, fragmentary though they are, the 
relation of Nufinus to his original. It has already 
heen calenlated that more than a third of the 
(creek must hive been onttted to bring the Latin 
within its present compass; and Dr. Robinson 
says of the passaves preserved in the PAtlocalus 
(p. XxNix) that in the translation they ‘are so 
abbreviated that without the explanation of 
Rutinus we conld scarcely have believed that 
they were intended to represent the corresponding 
sections in the PAdoealia at all.’ With regard 
also to the Latin text of St. Paul as given in 
Rulinus, bishop Westcott points ont (Dect. Chr. 
Bivgr. iv. 1iGe) that it makes no attempt to repre- 
sent the trreek of Origen, but is rather an Old 
Latin text pure and simple—presumably, one may 
suppose, that of Aquileia. 

Scholia on Lomens.—The third hook of Origen’s 
Stromatets, or Stromata,t appears to have con- 
tained brief notes or ‘schoha’ on the Roman 
epistle, as the fourth book did on 1 Corinthians 
and the tenth book certainly on Galatians: see 
helow, p. 493". It is quoted in the Athos MS (von 
der Goltz, pp. 58, 59) for the readings of Ro 9%, 

(.) 2 Corinthians. 

The list of Eusehins-Jerome makes no mention 
of any work of Origen on 1 Corinthians; but 
Jerume mentions him as one of those who had 
commented on the epistle ‘at great length,’ and 
Cramer's Catena (Oxford, 1841; taken from MS 
Paris pr. 227, sec. xvi.) gives an even larger 

mass of quotations from Origen than the same 
editor's first Catena on Romans does for that 
| epistle. The number, in fact, is over 80, and they 
are in this ease—-with the exception of a single 
fae by Origen himself, Mom. xvii, mm Lue. 


(de la Rue, iii, 953), ‘ Memini enm interpretarer 
iNud qnod ad Corinthios seribitur Eeelesie Dei 


* For which, bowever, they give a text independent of, and 
in some points better than, Lhe extant Philocalia MSS; see 
Robinson, p. xxxi. ; 

+ The proper Greck name was no doubt 2t;auzres, ‘ hags for 
bedclothes,’ ‘carpet bars,’ and so ‘receptacles for miscel- 
laneous odds and ends’: Ursauare would he the bedclothes 
themselses, and the form Stromata, whether in connexion 
with Clement or with Origen, seems to be found only in 
Jerome, and to he dne probably to the ditficulty of declining 

_the word stramatetts_in Latin. See Hort and Mayor, Clement 


\/) of tlerandria, pp. xiy Mi. 
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que est Corinthi cum omnibus qui invocant eum 
[1 Co 1°] dixisse me diversitatem ecelesie et eorum 
quer trvocant nomen Doneni’ *—the only authority 
of any sort for the book from which they are ex- 
traeted. That this was not in the form of com- 
nientary but of homilies is shown (as Westcott 
peints ont) by the phrases used on 3! wepi wy xai 
mpwnv édéyouev (Cramer, 51. 6), and on 6° rapaxa- 
odpev otv kal buds, wo matdes (Cramer, 107. 19).+ The 


following is a list of the passaves commented on : 
1 Co [2e fb. 4.7. 4-8. 9.10. 12-12 Via. 17h (bis). 18. 20a. BOL. 19-21, 
7-25. 26. 27. 19-21, 2-31. W_O=l O93. 6. 7-8. O-10a. Yb-10. Th-15. 33-15 
3)-3a. 3b-4. 6. 9-12. 16-20, 21-23 Al-Sa. 5. 6-7. 7-8. 9-10. 15-18. 19b-20. 
21_52 Hile5. 7-8. 9-13 G [2-3] 4-9a, Dp-10. 12, 13a. W3beTd, Ha. 18. 19-20a 
Tint 5b, 5a-7, 8-124, J2b-1dia. 18-24, 25-284 Q7-9a. Ob-11. 16-18, 19-22. 23, 
24 (pS. 6 [D2] BA. 10, 28. 91. 34 91-2. B. 4-5. BUT. 12) 431, 


Hi-35, 36. 37. 38 15° 12. 2-22. 36-37. 42-44 1630-12. 13-14) The 


Vatican MS er. 762, from whieh Cramer's Paris 
MS was eopicd, will probably not yield any fresh 
matter, but perhaps an improved text. 

The Athos MS contains traces of erasure opposite 
tao 2 SM. ergy JOP LY Te? vat 24) 15% 28) awiiicli 
may possibly have marked the beginning of 
homilies. But however this may be, it preserves 
also elear indications that the fourth hook of the 
Stromateis contained notes on this epistle ; év ro 5 
Trav Xrpwuaréwy is appealed to for the readings of 
731-34 9-21 and 10°, and in each ease several lines 
of the ‘exposition’ are quoted in support of the 
appeal. There ean be little doubt that in the 
similar quotation on 6) (éfyyyeper for éLeyepel) we 
ought also to read not, with von der Goltz, é» 7@ 
a’ Trav Xrpwyaréwv, but év ry 6’ (A for a). 

(ii1.) 2 Corinthians, 

The list mentions 11 homilies; but nothing is 
otherwise known of them, and published Catena 
on this epistle eontain nothing from Origen: even 
Vatie. gr. 762, which is unpublished, ean hardly 
eontain any Origen, or cardinal Mai might have 
heen expeeted to have put it before the. world. 
Prenschen ingeniously proposes to read ‘in ep. ad 
Corsi.’ (instead of ii.) in the list, and to identify 
these homilies with those from which the Catena 
on ) Cor. is drawn. Yet the Origen quotations in 
that Catena are so full that it may he questioned 
whether so small a number of homilies as 11 
could have provided so much matter. And thong) 
the mearginalia in the Athos MS are scanty for 
this epistle, there isa Jong gloss on 1779 of which 
the first words have escaped erasure, olitws xal 
atros éfnyeiras Néywr . . .: and this is enonch to 
make highly probable the employment of a deti- 
nite exposition, Whether commentary, homilies, or 
notes. 

(iv.) Galatians. 

The list mentions a commentary in 15 books 
and 7 homilies: Jerome, in the preface to his 
commentary on the epistle (see above, p. 484°), 
ennnierates 5 ‘volumes’ (of commentary), several 
‘tractatus’ (= homilies), and ‘excerpts’ (ze. 
scholia or notes); and tells us also that the tenth 
hook of Origen’s Stromateis was devoted to a brief 
explanation of this cpistle. 

With regard to the Stromefeis, one passage on 
the Galatians is extant: Jerome tm Gal. lib. ili. 
(Vallarsi, vii. 494-496) gives us a literal version of 
the explanation of (ral 5; “lune Jocum, quia 
valde obseurus est, de decimo Stromatum libro 
transferri placuit ad verbuin’; and further on (vii. 
505): ‘in co loco ubi supra de decimo Origenis 
Stromate verbum transtulimus ad verbum.’ As 


* The interpretation alluded to is preserved, though in a 
corrupt and perhaps incomplete form, in the Catena, Cr. 7. 
9-17: @.g. oretcwuty ovv ato tou “erimmaAcioblas’ . . . aeraerved 
ivi try “Exxavyovey' THY eoTiAGy xed KLLwLLoY. 

+ Yet it is just possible that the catenist was drawing on 
more than one work of Origen on the epistle, for on several 


occasions he seems to quote two different comments of Origen’), 


on the same passarre. 


eleven verses are covered in two eolumns and a 
halt of Jerome’s Latin, the exposition may justly 
be called, in comparison with the ordinary standard 
of Orizen’s work, ‘ brief.’ 

For the commentary the Athos MS has happily 
preserved the starting-point of each tome—tom., 
a= ston. po =2*; tdnn y =3°s tom. 6’ =48*s. tony, 
e =5°—thus establishing the number given in 
Jerome's commentary against that of the list; 
heyond these nnuibers it has preserved nuthing to 
our purpose. Dut two quotations, perhaps three, 
are embedded in Rutinus’ version of Pamphilus’ 
Apologia pro Origene (de la Rue, iv., Appendix, 
p. 35): (1.) ‘ Responsio ad tertiam criminationem : 
(QJuod non purus homo sed divinze nature sit 
Christus. De primo libro epistolie ad Galatas 
{on Gal BP]. . . (ii.) Hive in initio epistole dicens, 
in sequentibus libri ipsius similia adiecit [on Gal 
ey. . iti.) Responsio ad quartam = crimina- 
tionem: Adversum cos qui dicunt eum per alle- 
gorias adimere omnia qme a Salvatore scripta 
sunt corporaliter facta. Ex eodem lib. in epist. 
ad (alatas’: but these last words are only in the 
margin, and if they do not rest on MS authority, 
no conelusive ground remains for eonnecting this 
lengthy and important passage with the Galatian 
commentary in particular among all the works of 
Origen. Conversely, the comment on Gal 3!% in 
the ‘Responsio ad quintam criminationem,’ which 
in the editions is entitled ‘in tertio libre epistoke 
ad Colossenses,’ onght perhaps to read, ‘in tertio 
libro epistole ad Galatas,’ 

Cramer's Catena on the Galatian epistle, taken 
from Paris coislin 204, contains no quotations 
aseribed hy name to Origen; but as the quotations 
are nearly all anonymous, it is at least possible 
that Origen is amony the writers of whom use is 
made, and it might be worth while to eompare the 
Catena with the eommentary of Jerome, in order 
to see if-there is matter commun to the two. + Fur 
it is certain, both from Jerume’s own words in the 
preface to his commentary and from the parallel 
case of the Epistle to the Ephesians—where the 
recovery of a good deal of Origen’s Greek las 
made comparison possible between the two writers 
—that a very large proportion of the exhaustive 
commentary of Jerome is drawn directly from 
Origen. 

(v.) Ephesians. 

Both the list and Jerome (Praf. ad Comm. in 
Eph.) mention a commentary in 3 books (and 
nothing else) on this epistle. Although it has not 
come down to us in any continuous form, either 
in the original or in a translation,* yet enough 
survives in the Greek of Cramer's Catena and the 
Latin of Jercme’s commentary to render feasible 
at least a partial reconstruction. 

a, Cramer's Catena (Oxford, 1842), taken from 
Paris coislin 204, sec. x., contains some 40 quota- 
tions from Origen, many of them of considerable 
length, but distigured by the appalling blunders 
which, here as elsewhere, have to be set in the 
balance against the vratitude due to the only 
scholar whe, during the whole 19th eent., etfected 
any substantial addition to the printed texts of 
New Testament. Catenw. In this instance, how- 
ever, a beeinning has at Jast been made of a re- 
vision of the Cramer texts. In the Journal of 
Theological Studivcs for the year 19U2 (iii, 233-244, 
398-420, 554-476), the Nev. J. A. FL Gregg, of 
Christ's College, Cambridge, published from a 
fresh collation of the MS a continuens text of all 
the Origen fragments. equipped with fullapparatus 
both of the Scriptuie references and of the parallels 


*Prenschen in Harnack, Altchr. Litteratur, i. 375, goes 
heyond the facts in stating that Jerome actually translated 
the book. .All.the passazeS*hewiddneces refer to the use Jerome 
made of Origen in his own connnentary. 
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in Jerome. With the text re-eollated, the punetna- 
tion revised, and the more vlvious corruptions re- 
moved by the help of emendations from various 
English scholars, we can now for the first time 
read a substantial portion of a work by Origen on 


St. Paul in its original language and in an in- | 


telligible form. No doubt, the catenist has at 
nmlany cca eontented himself with selections, and 
has abbreviated the snperabundant material of the 
conmmentary ; but the only considerable passages 
which are wholly unrepresented are Eph 2?! 
Bitte ge 4810 529-33 (with the exception of two 
short notes on vv. and 31) 64, 2 

Bp. The Athos MS contains at the end of the 
tert of Ephesians a note to the effect that dd 
Tov eis Thy Wpds Edecious Pepouévaw eyynrixav rouwy 
avraveyvwoov 7 é€morod}. The vox nihili dvrave- 


ywooy is, as von der Goltz puints out, clearly a | 


nisreading of an uneial davraveyvwobn (ON for 
OH). The ‘very ancient copy’ (see above, p. 491») 
had itself, therefore, been verified with the Zem- 
mata in Origen’s commentary. The commenee- 
ent of réuos a at !' is marked; unfortunately, 
no eorresponding marks seem to have been pre- 
served for tom. 3° and tom. y'." In what remains 
of the merginal notes the ‘exposition’ is only 
mentioned twice: on 3! as reading SdOos nai ios 
(ef. Journal of Theol. Stuilies, iii. 411), where the 
lemma gave Cypos cai Bases: and on 27! as play Aéyoura 
Thy oixodouny with the orticle, where the Jenna 
gave mdaca oixodoun without the article (J 7AS¢, iii. 
407; Robinson, Zp, tu the Ephesians, yp. 297). 

y. That derome’s commentary in 3 hooks on 
the Ephesian episde (published between 386. and 
392) tollows Origen with extreme fidelity is estab- 
lished by several convergent lines of testimony. 
We have his own preface, where, out of the three 
predecessors whose work he used, he distingnishes 
Origen, us the one whom he in some degree followed, 
from Apollinaris and Didymns, of whom he had 
only made occasional use: ‘ex parte seenti summs 
++ + JMuea decerpsimns.’ We have the Cntena 
quotations ; for—it the fragments extant for Eph | 
may be taken as a specimen of the whole—nearly 
three-tourths of the Catena Greek is represented 
hy translation or paraphrase in Jerome's Latin. 
We have, lastly, the documents of the controversy 
between derome and Uufinus. Their mutual 
polemics centred round the allegation of Jerome's 
change of attitude towards Origen; and this in 
turn was argued out over the Ephesian commen- 


tary. In fact, in Jerome, Lp. Ixxxiv. ad Pam- 
marchiwn [A.b, 400), §2; Nutinus, Apolcqia, i. 22- 
43, 1. 2, 42; Jerome, ade. Ieuefinum, i. 16, 21-29, 


ii. 11,13, we have a series of statements and rephies 
which throw an interesting sidelight both on the 
writings of Origen and on the methods of Jerome. 
We must be careful to remember that it) was 
Rutinus’ ene to show that Jerome expressed or 
implied approval of all the matter he took over 
from Origen; jnst as it was Jerome’s cue to show 
that he borrowed from other writers than Oricen, 
that he often placed two divergent interpretations 
in simple juxtaposition, that in these eases he 
conld not he suppused to be expressing agreement 
with both, and that therefore the same negative 
attitude on his part ought to be assumed even in 
cases where he gives the view of Origen only. 
Jerome had claimed that his commentaries on 
Ecclesiastes and on the Epistle to the Ephesians 
wonld prove that he had always gone counter to 
the doctrines of Origen. Ruifinns tests his allega- 
tion with reference to the Ephesian commentary, 
and addnees seventeen passages one after another 


* Both Jerome's commentary and Cramer's Catena are divided 
into 3 books; Ihe former at Eph 3) 431, the latter at 201 43), 
One or other of them is prohably following Crizen, whose 


Book iii, may therefore be fixed at asl. 5 # y 


/as proving that Jerome, on several of the very 

wits Which he now charged against Origen and 
| fis followers as heresies, had used the words of 
| Origen without in any way dissociating himself 
from then; indeed, while Origen had put forward 
his speenlations cautiously and warily and with 
hesitation, his imitator had repeated them with 
curtness and decision ‘as though the angel were 
speaking by Daniel, or Christ by St. Paul’? (Atpod. 
1. 43, it. 42). 

(a) Unwin esse corpus totins creature rationabilis, 
id ext angilorim ef animarum. Rulinns, al pol. i. 
36-38, quotes from derome’s comments on Eph 122 
267 (Vallarsi, vii. 568 C, ‘potest ita responderi 
1... purgasse perhibetur’; 569 1D, ‘non solum 
hominum .. . eeclesia intelligi potest’; 582 B, ‘et 
| Ieee quidem inxta valgatam interpretationem . .. 
drachmis qu salva: tnerant copulaverit’ ; 582 D, 
‘quod nutem ait, Ut duo conderet in semetipso . . 
halitaturus est in novo mundo’); the Chureh in- 
eludes angels and heavenly powers, and the 
Saviour’s cross has cleansed them, and joined 
together things in earth and things in heaven, 
the near and the far, so that man will receive in 
the end the form of the angels. 

(6) De diutholo atque augelis refuqis. Tutinus, i. 
34, quotes Jerome on Eph 27 (vii. 576 A, “quod nos 
qui quondam lege tenebamur . .. iuxta sedentinm 
voluntatem incipient g@ubernari’): the rebellions 
principaliGies and powers will begin to be ruled 
according to the will of Christ and the saints who 
shall sit above them. 

(ec) De anima statu. Ryufinus, i. 25-39, 36, 
quotes Jeronie on Eph 14521217 (vii, 5a ¢, 
‘alius vero qui Deum instum conatur ostendere 

.. antequam humilarer ego pecenvi, et his 
similia’; 551 C, ‘invadunt itaque in hoe loco 
oceasionem . 2. TST cause pravcesserint quae ius- 
titiamt Dei probent’; 458 C, ‘si speravimes tan- 
tum dixisset in CAristo et non pravmisisset ante 
.« « benedicti suns in ealestibus’; 463 C, ‘quod 
vero ait in agnitione cius .. . et eetera his sim- 
ilia’): God's predestination of some to holiness— 
not to say also the inequality of human conditions 
—would contliet with God's justiee, if we did not 
think of anteeedent causes, known to God alone, 
whieh would supply the justifieation; and Scrip- 
ture hints ata previons abode of the soul, which 
is contrasted with its present plvee of pilerimage. 

(¢) Quod anime in corpure hoc vincta velut in 
carcere teneantur, Rufinus, 1, 37, 38, 40, quotes 
Jerome on Eph 2% 3) 6-2 (vii. 573 B, “nos vero 
dicimus . . . apposita sit ad malitiam’; 577 D, 
‘et diligenter observa quia... factura primum 
locum tenet, deinde plasmatio’; 587 B, ‘quia in 
pluribus Jocis Jectum est vinenlum anima corpus 
-.. per eum = pradicatio eompleatur’; 682 B, 
‘alius vero propter corpus humilitatis . . . spiritus 
Dei habitat in vobis’): the body of our humilia- 
tion, the body of death, fashioned later than the 
sunt, is a fehain’ and ‘prison’ to the soul, and trne 
knowledge is possible only to him: who has put olf 
his chain and been delivered from his prison. 

With these passages may be contbined the quota- 
tion in Rutinus, i. 22, from Jerome on Eph 5%: 
(vil. G59 A, ‘foveamus igitur ... quod nobis in 
ealestibus repromissum est’): women will become 
men, bodies will beeome souls, for we shall be like 
the aneels. 

(e) Devrestitutione omminm. Vintinns, t. 35, 39, 4), 
42, quotes Jerome on Eph 1° g15-)> q4-16 (vii, 566 .C, 
‘si antem sunt principatus et potestates .. . et 
dominatione fiat’; 583 B, ‘instaurationem novi 
honinis tune plene perfeeteque complendam ... 
fiat voluntas tua sieut in exlo et in terra’: 608 EF, 
‘queritur onomoda una spes .. . et isti in nobis 
unnm sint’; 618 C-620 A,‘1n tine rernm cum Deum 


MTaviepvidere» £4. (im eelesti Jernsalem, quam in 
ba FeewwVIid VY 
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alio loco apostolus matrem sanetorum voeat ’): not | 
only in the present but in the future hfe there 
will be rising and falling, but in the end there 
will he a renewal of humanity, a restitution of 
all things, a perfect unity of all rational creation 
in common faith and common recognition of the 
Son of God, in the one hope ef our ealling, in the 
one body, in the perfect man. 

(f) Veritatem et perfectiorem doctrinam non 
esse omnibus publicandem, lintinus, i. 2, quotes 
Jerome on Eph 4* (vii. 627 E, ¢ propter quod Paulus 
ipse perfectus .. . in thalamum sponsi et penum 
regis indneat’): every man is to speak truth, but 
only to his neighLour—that is, to his neighbonr in 
faith and virtue; to others he must shroud him- 
self, as God does, in darkness and mystery. 

It is not necessary to enter into the details of 
Jerome's answer to the individual charges. The 
controversy was so far simply ad hominem that 
Rutinus has to blame Jerome for Origenist state- 
ments which Nufinus, as an Origenizer, ean hardly 
have considered seriously heretieal ; while derome 
has from time to time to make what defence he 
ean for the Origenist eolouring of a commentary 
written some ten years earlier, and certainly not 
reconcilable with the rigidity of his later views. 
What is valuable for the present purpose is simply 
Jerome’s statement and defence of lis methods as 
a translater and commentator. 

‘1, writes Jerome,” ‘in my commentaries, 
whether on the Eplesian epistle or elsewhere, 
have unfolded both my own opinion and that of 
others, making clear what is heretical and what 
is eatholie. Vor this is the practice of commen- 
taturs and of any one who has to explain things: 
they pursne their exposition throngh diverse 
theories, and set down the opinion of others as 
well as their own. And this is dune not only by 
the interpreters of Holy Scripture, but by the com- 
mentators on secular literatnre, beth Latin and 
Greek.’ In the partiewar book under examination 
he had in the preface acknowledged obligations to 
three earlier commentators; but of these Origen 
ditlered from Apollinaris, Apollinaris from Didy- 
mus: if, then, he set down more than one opinion 
on the same passage, was he to be supposed to 
accept them both or all?+ In two of the instances 
ureed by Rutinus he had given three views anony- 
monsly, in simple juxtaposition: the first was in 
cither case his own, the next that of Origen, 
the third that of Apollinaris.¢ Even if he had 
erred throneh modesty in not more definitely dis- 
tineuishing his own from his predecessors’ ex- 
planations, he could hardly be held responsible 
fur all three at a time. In others of the ineul- 
pated passages he had not obscurely hinted at his 
own disagreement by such introduetory plirases 
as ‘alius qui conatur oxtendere’ and ‘iuxta 
hieresim aliam,’ or sneh snmmaries as ‘quod ita in- 
tellectuin et adversum enm facit.’$ Gut the one 
thing which, amid all the difficulties of transla- 
tion, he had studiously set himself to avoid, was 
the habit, so dear to Rulinns, of doctoring Origen 
for Western readers. He himself either rendered 
the actual words,—e.y. ‘ ponamus tumen ipsa verba 
que in Origenis libro tertio continentur,’ |—or, 
where the exposition was a very lengthy one, 
reduced it to reasonable compass, yet without 
omitting anything either of the argument or of 
the illustrations. 4i 


* contra Rujinwm, ui. 11. teLO sii. U3: 

RolO. jerese os $ 1b. i. 22, 26. 

y 2b. i. 28=Vallarsi, vii. 658 D-C59 A; ‘dicamus illam car- 
nem... in celestibus repromissum est.’ It isinteresting to 
note that this commentary on Eph 52% 29 is absent fron Cramer s 
Catena; the catenist avoids just what Jerome found interesting. 

§ 7b. i. 22: ‘Yatissimam OUrigenis disputationem hrevi sermone 
comprehenderim . .. nihil ab eo dicBulnspratermiserin . 
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To sum up: both the Paria Catena and the 
commentary of Jerome eontain an ‘amount. of 
Origenian matter which must form no inconsider- 
able proportion of the whole of Origen’s commen- 
tary on this epistle. Both, however, habitually 
abbreviate, so that, except in such rare cases as 
Jerome’s obiter dictum in ec. Ruf. 1. 28, where, as 
was noted just above, he repeats from his com- 
mentary a passaye of twenty-five lines (on Eph 5: 
2) as a literal rendering from Origen, we ean only 
then be sure of possessing the whole fulness of 
the original when our two authorities exactly 
agree, With regard to Jerume, there is of course 
the further question, how innch of his matter to 
which parallels in the Catena are wanting can be 
ascribed to Origen. All the evidence we have 
tends to the conelusion that his own contributions 
and his reqnisitions on others of his predecessors 
put together do not equal bis debt to Origen. 
The data of the controversy with Rufinus enable 
us happily to identify as taken from Origen a 
eroup of passages which, as they express with 
more than usual distinetness speculations after- 
wards accounted heretical, were of all the least 
likely to be preserved in a Catena.* Yet great as 
are Jerome's services in this matter of faithful 
representation, no one can compare the Greek and 
Latin where they run parallel without realizing 
how the very virtues of Jerome’s writings—the 
limpid flow of words, tlie easy sequenee, the direct 
straivhtforwardness of meaning—cause him tu be, 
as perhaps every Latin translator niust be, an 
inadequate interpreter of the more technical lan- 
guage of the great Greek theologian, of lis more 
subtle thought, of lis tentative and hesitating 
style, of his half-seen glimpses into mysteries that 
lie hehind and beyond tlhe Wee. 

(vi.) Philippians. 

The list mentions a eommentary in one hook. 
Cramer’s Catena on tls epistle, ax on the Gala- 
tians, is for the most part anonymous; but any 
extended use of Origen appears to be exelnded by 
the colophon whieh names Jolin (Clirysostom), 
Severian, and Theodore as its sources. The Athos 
MS contains two interesting mearginalie: at the 
end of ch. 3 it notes éws ade 7 €&jynows—t.e. Origen’s 
cominentary did not excend to the 4th chapter, 
which is personal rather than doctrinal; at 3" eis 
7d BpaBetov ris avw KAnoews Tod Heod it revords that 
‘in exponnding these words he adds that sume 
copies read aveyxAnoias rod Geod'; and, asin another 
part of the same nete it mis-writes this variant as 
avevéyxat Oucias rod Geod, it would appear that here 
(as in the Ephesians) a note has been taken over 
from the ‘aneient copy, whose faded uncial writing 
has again viven rise tu error. 

(vii.) Colossians, 

The list mentions a commentary in 2 hooks; 
but we oneht to read ‘ili’ for ‘11,’ sinee the Athos 
MS marks not only réuos p’ at 2", lut rouos y° at 
36. The sume MS notes at 4 that the third 
tome ended there, the Jast words expounded being 
iva oradjre téXeo: so that in this, as in the 
previons epistle, the purely personal matter was 
left without comment by Origen. Of the contents 
vf the exposition we only learn from the Ms, that, 
in dealing with the words in 4! of évres éx mep- 
roujs, ‘he’ (adrés, ‘the master’) ‘developed wond- 
rously the theme of the ditierent senses of cirenm- 
cision in the Seripture.’ The only other extant 
‘Jatissimam Origenis expositionem, et eosdem sensus per diversa 
verba volventenm, brevi sermone constrinxinius, nihil exenplis 
et assertionibus illius auferentes.’ 

* Of all the passaves allesed hy Rufinus and catalogued 
ahove, only one, and that perhaps the shortest and least im- 
portant, is preserved in full in the Catena (Jerome, 573 B= 
Cramer, p. 137). In one other case, the note on éaysaciz (563 C 
=Cramer, p. 140), part of the passage ocenrs in the Catena, but 
wifhont thy-definite allusioyie the pre-existence of souls. (The 


posui ergo omnia, licet brevius, qua®in greco.reperi',/1. (26, | payes of Cramer are marked in Mr. Grezg’s edition in J7TLS1). 
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referenee to this commentary is in Rufinns’ trans- 


lation of Pamphilus’ Apolugia pro Origene (de la | 


Rue, iv., App. p. 37), under the head * Kesponsio 
ad quintam criminationem, Quod unos est Chirts- 
tus filius Dei: In tertio libro epistole ad Colos- 
senses.’ But the passage which follows under 
this title is an explanation of tral 3% dcarayeis 0 
ayyéAwy év xetpl peoirov; and it is impossible not to 
suspect that we should rather read ‘in the third 
book of the epistle to the Galatians.’ Cramer's 
Catena ollers no help; its sourees are again Chry- 
sostom, Severian, and Theodore of Mopsnestia. 

(vili.) 2 Zhessalonians., 

The list gives a eommentary 
homilies. Both Origen angel and Jerome refer 
to the commentary. Origen, contra Celsant (A.D. 
2419), ii. 65, after quoting I Th 4%, adds; ray 6: 
gdaveicay Huy els rovs Tomous Sopynow eeéucda ev ors 
imnyopedoapev eSiryyntixois TIS mpds OecsaomKets mpo- 
répas émoro\7s (de la Rune, i. 437); Jerome, Ep. 
exix. ad Minervini ct Alexandram, 9 (A.D. 416: 
Vallarsi, i. SU3], introduces a long eomment of 
Origen’s on i ‘Th 4!", extending over nearly two 
columns, with the words ‘ Origenes in tertio volu- 
mine efqnynrecdy epistole Pauli ad Thessalonicenses 
prime, post multa qua vane prudentiqnue sermone 
disseruit, hiee intulit.2 This is the only known 
quotation; the Athos MS has preserved no Origen 


~ 


in 3 books and 2 


marginalia on the epistie ; but Cramer's Catena, | 


as on the Galatians, is mostly avonymonus, and 
may conceal Origen matter. 

(ix.) 2 Thessatonivans. 

The list—not in the older form, repeated by 
Prensehen-Harnack, bnt as printed from further 
MSS by E. Klostermann in the Berlin Sifzwugs- 
bevichte der ck. preussischen Akad, der Wissen- 
schaften, i897, p. S55—names a eommentary in 
one book. ‘The Athos MS several times refers to 
the ‘exposition’—in three cases, 24" 3!°, for the 
readings it implies, on 2!° as establishing Origen’s 
orthodoxy, ényoumevos Tooro 76 pytév cagus pia» rns 
Tpiddos Neyer €vepyecar, Nothing is otherwise known 
of it. 

(x.) Philemon. 

The list mentions a commentary in one book : 
but Greek authority almost wholly fails us. 
Athos MS only notes en v.™ that ‘he too does not 
mention the word mpoc\asoo’—presumably in his 
commentary. Cramer's Catena is again drawn 
from Chrysostom, Severian, and Theodore of Mop- 
snestia. Latin writers, however, again to some 
extent supply the defeet. (a) Rufinus-Painphilus, 
Apologia pro Ovigenc (dela Rue, iv., App. p. 38), “Re- 
sponsio ad sextam eriminationem, Quod ea que 
in scripturis referuntur etiam scenndum litteram 
cesta sint,’ eites under the heading ‘de epistola 
Pauli apostoli ad Philemonem’ a passage taken 
from the eomment on v.°, concerning faith in the 
Lord Jesus and ‘in all the saints,’ whieh Ongen 


The | 


often been either rejected or passed over, he had 
hud fewer predecessors, and su there was not the 
same need as elsewhere to distinguish the different 
writers to whom he lay under obligation. But 
that at least he made extensive use of Origen 
all the indieations converge to show. ‘Phe com- 
ment on y.°, translated in Rulinus -Pauphilns, 
occurs in an independent and abbreviated version 
also in Jerome (vin, 752). 

(xi.) Litas, 

There is no evidenee to show that Origen wrote 
anything on either of the epistles to ‘Timothy, 
but for the epistle to Titus the list names a 
eommentiry in one book, and also a single homily. 
Or the latter nothing is known, For the tourmer 
we have one reference in a Greek writer, several 
quotations in Rufinus-Pamphilus, and St. Jerome's 
commentary. (a) In an interesting little 6th eent. 
tract of questions put to a Palestinian abbot, Bar- 
sanuphins (Gallandi, xi. 502; Migne, Petr. Gr. 
S6, ce. SUL), the qyestioner — the whole interest 
lies rather in the questions than in the answers— 
mentions having found the dvetrine of the pre- 
existence of souls in Origen, Didymus, and Eva- 
wrius; and yet Origen hunself asserts éy 7 adrov 
elayntix@ THs pds Tirov EmoroNys pH Eivar THY amoTTU- 
Nwy unde rns éxx\nolas wapddoow 7d mpecBrtépayv eivac 
ri yuyiy ys Tov cwparos KaTacKeins, ws aiperixdy 
Xapartyigwy rov radra A€yovra. The assertion would 
be a stranve one in the mouth of Origen. The ex- 
planation, as will appear in a moment, lies in the 
torm of the passage alluded to, which is Gains 
preserved in) Ruinns, (8) Rufinns - Pamphilus, 
slpologia pro Origene, e. i. (de Ja Rue, iv., App 
21-23), quotes three passages (which are con- 
nected together by the phrases, i ed, hee paucis 
quibusdam per medium insertis adiecit’ and ‘ post 
paneca addidit have’) ‘ex eo libro quem in epistolam 
Panh apostoli ad Titum seripsit,’ on the passage 
‘a man that is an heretie’ (Tit 3). The whole 
contains a valuable eatalogne of the opinions 
whielt to Origen seemed to deserve the name ot 
heresv. Again ine. ix. (ib. 43), ‘ Responsio ad octa- 
vam Criminationem. De anima,’ two further brief 
quotations are given from the same context, where 
Origen raises the question whether those who treat 


on matters not contained inthe Rule of the Chureh 


interprets as meaning belief in the Old Testament | 


histories. (8) Rutinns, -[podogia, i. 40 (Vallarsi, i. 
625), quotes as Origen’s an allegorieal interpreta- 
tion of v.42 ‘Epaphras my fellow-eaptive,’ ‘quod 


eapti pariter et vincti in vallem hance dedueti sunt 


lacrintarum.’ The passaze quoted comes from 
tt 


Jerome’s commentary on Philemon (Vallarsi, vii. 
763), and strenethens the eonelusion that Jerome 
in this, as in his other expository labours on St. 
Paul, wrote with the eommentaries of Origen 
before him. It is trne that in the prefaee to this 
particnlar commentary, unlike those to the Gala- 
tian and Ephesian episties, he makes no mention 
of the debt dne to his ES ae But this 
may have been either because it seemed un- 
necessary to repeat information he was giving in 


the more or less contemporary eommentaries on) 


the two longer epistles, or perhaps because in thie 


| 


—such as the origin of souls—ought to be treated 
as hereties, even if their opinion seems new and 
stranve. Itisclear that this is the passage referred 
to by the monastie questioner of Barsanuphius, 
and clear, too, that Origen, though lis indirect 
manner of approaching the puint may have de- 
ceived the monk, is really urging that, between 
what is of faith and what is heresy, there is a 
middle ground of debatable matter on such sub- 
jects as the pre-enistenee of souls, (y) With re- 
card to the relation of Jerome’s commentary on 
this epistle to Origen’s, what was said of the Epistle 
to Philemon holds here. Here, too, the lony eom- 
ment on Tit 3°, quoted by Rulinus from Origen, 
has been reproduced by Jerome; but on this ocea- 
sion in a form so abbreviated as to deprive it of 
all its interest (Vallarsi, vii. 756). 

In aceordanee with the plan of this art’cle, the 
Epistle to the Tebrews is not separately dealt. 
with: but those who wish for further details may 
refer to Preuschen-Harnack, p. 376. 

[Dionysius of Alexandria}.— The impuise to 
siblical studies riven by the teaching and example 
of Origen showed itself long after his death in the 
schools of Alexandria and Casarea. The next 
three writers to be mentioned were all noted 
Origenists. St. Dionysius the Great of Alexan- 
dria —head of the eatechetieal sehvol, perhaps 
from A.D. 233, and afterwards, A.D. 247 - 260, 
bishop —is hardly_ represented at all in extant 


/ 


ease of the Epistle to Philenion, which had yso') Cocuments: exéept fby fragments of his numerous 
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letters. But if, like his eontemporary St. Cyprian, 
his primary importance lay in the influence which 
by means of his correspondence he exercised in the 
current ecclesiastical attairs both of his own pro- 
vinee and of the Church at large, yet, like Cyprian, 
his literary activity was in no sense contined to 
this single channel. As a commentator he is known 
to have written on the Book of Ecclesiastes: but 
the ease for revarding him as an expositor of 
particular books of the New Testament rests in 
several instances on single quotations, which (even 
if correctly ascribed to hin rather than to some 
other Dionysius) may have come from other sources 
than a formal commentary or series of hoinilies. 
For the Panline epistles the evidence seems some- 
what stronger at first sight, seeing that Jerome, 
En, xlix. 3, includes him in the list of those who 
had interpreted ‘very fully’ the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, Yet ‘latissime’ is certainly 
meant to apply to the half-dozen anthors enumer- 
ated taken tovether, rather than to each indi- 
vidual; and even though there is no suyyestion 
in Jerome’s language of any limitation to the 
particnlar portion of the epistle (the 7th chapter) 
in reference to which their names are cited, it 
must not be overlooked that, of the six commnenta- 
tors named here, only two reeur in the parallel 
list for 1 Go 15® given in Zp. exix. Is there, 
then, any trace elsewhere of Dionysins’ work as a 
commentator on St. Paul? For if this allusion in 
Jerome stands qnite alone, it will easily admit 
of a less stringent interpretation: a diseussion on 
marriage, with express treatment of St. Paul’s 
langnave on the subject, might easily have had a 
lace in one of the lost letters. lf, on the other 
rand, there are independent grounds for inclnd- 
ing Dionysius among the early eommentators on 
any other epistle, the ease for taking Jerome’s 
statement literally will be immenscly streng- 
thened. And such evidenee appears to be otlered 
in the statement—quoted by Harnack, Altchr. Litt. 
i. $23, from Christopher Wolf, Anecdota Graca, 
iv. (Hamburg, 1724) p. 62—that Dionysius of 
Alexandria was largely used in a Catena on thie 
Romans; ‘illius mentio frequens est in Catena 
MS in epist. ad Romanos, quam Bb. Reiserus 
memorat in Catalogo MSS, p. 9.2. The reference 
is to Antonius Reiser, Index manuseriptorum 
biblivthece Auqustane (A.D. 1675), ‘Cod. 23: 
Catena in epistolam D. Panh ad Romanos viginti 
et quingne patrum cracorum, videlieet Acacii, 
Athanasii, Basilii Magni, Cresarii, Chrysostomi, 
Clementis, Cyrilli, Damasceni, Didymi, Diodori, 
Carterii,* Dionysii Alexandrini, Dionysii Areo- 
pagite, Enthahi, Gennadii, Gregorii Theologi, 
Isidori, Maximi, Methodii, Nysseni, Ocenmenii, 


Y 


Orivenis, VPhotii, Severiani, Theodoreti, Theo- 
phili’ The Augsburg MSS passed during the 


conrse of the 18th eent. into the library of Munich, 
and the same MS is eatalogned as vree. 412 in 
Ignatius Hardt, Cetalogus codicum meanuserip- 
torum bibliotheca reque Bavarice, iv. (Munieh, 
1810) p. 269. Hardt notes that Reiser was in 
error in including the names of Athanasius and 
Carterins, and in omitting those of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia and of Apollinaris. It will be noted 
that neither catalogue says anything of a ‘frequent’ 
mention of Dionysius, or for that matter of any 
other writer; and in fact the Catena is nothing 
more nor less than the second of those printed by 
Cramer. Dionysius of Alexandria is there men- 
tioned onee only, and the quotation is one of 

*Carterius was the colleague of Diodore in the school of 
theology which Chrysostom and Theodore of Mopsuestia at- 
tended: as he is not known to have written any exexctical 
works, and as, further, his name occurs in Reiser’s list out of 
its alphabetical order, it_is tempting to take Carterii as a 
genitive depending on ‘Diodori, so that Diodorus Carterii 
would be parallel to Ensebius Pamphili. 

EXTRA VOL.—32 


exactly nine words: 7d 6é€ Has ‘Iopand dvri trod Ol 
mrewves xeitac(p. 418; Ro 11°%). The positive evi- 
dence is therefore reduced again to deeaiitl and 
Jerome’s words do not justify us in regarding 
Dionysius as a formal commentator on St, Pau). 

[Pierius].— Another head of the catechetieal 
sehool of Alexandria, towards the end of the 3rd 
cent., was Pierius. The evidenee for connecting 
him with the study of St. Paul is again derume’s 
list of commentators on ) Co 7,—with this dis- 
tinction, that Pierius’ words are actually eited (Zp. 
xlix. 3; Vallarsi, i. 233): ‘Pierius, eum sensum 
Apostoli ventilaret atque edisseret, et proposuisset 
ilud exponere Volo antcne omnes esse sreut meipsun 
[1 Co 7%}, adiecit raira Aéywr 6 IlaiXos avrixpis aya- 
play xnpvooe.’ As in the ease of Dionysius, so in 
that of Pierins, there is no other evidence for a 
Panline eommentary than this reference in Jerome ; 
Jerome’s second list on 1 Co 15°! omits his name 
also ; and since we have independent grounds for 
knowing (1) that Pierius commented at length on 
the opening of the Book of Hosea; (2) that the 
comment in question took the form of a homily 
or homilies at Easter, z.e. during the Easter eve 
vicil ; (3) that in the first of his ‘Paschal treatises’ 
(év 7@ mWpwrw Tay eis TS Tacxa) he strongly asserted 
that St. Panl had had a2 wife, but separated front 
her and dedieated her to God in the Chureh 
(Jerome, de Vir. 111.76; Philip of Side, fragments ; 
Photius, eod. 119),—Harnaek conelndes, not with- 
ont reason, that St. Jerome’s citation is taken 
from this same treatise on the opening of Hosea, 
a passave which would offer an obvious opportunity 
for reference to 1 Co 7. 

{Eusebius of Cesarea].— From Alexandria 
we pass to the second centre of the influence of 
Oriven—the sehool and chureh of Palestinian 
Casarea. Among the extraordinarily diverse 
writings of its hishop Eusebius (c. 270-340 A.D.) 
were certainly included eommentaries, and those 
not exclusively on the Old Testainent. Dut once 
more the evidence for ranking him with the ex- 
positors of St. Paul rests on the first of Jerome's 
two lists for the Ist Corinthian epistle, supported 
this time by a single quotation in Cramer's Catena 
(pp. 75, 477; 1 Co 44°), That, somewhere in the 


Vast array of the works of Eusebius, Jerome should 


have found a discussion of 1 Co 7, and the catenist 


(an explanation of a single passage in another 


chapter, seems mueh more probable than that a 
conmentary by xo well-known a writer should 
have left no other trace behind, If conjecture 
may be allowed, it would seem not unlikely that, 
as Pierins appears to have treated of 1 Co 7 in 
connexion with the Book of Hosea, and as Jerome 
in the preface to his eommentary on Hosea places 
in immediate juxtaposition with the homily of 
Pierius a diseussion by Eusebius in the (lost) iSth 
book of the Demonstratio Evangelica, the latter 
was also the oecasion of Ensebinus’ exposition of 
the marriage teaching of St. Paul. 

6. Theodore of Heraclea (commentaries on alt 
the Epistles 7)— 

The resnits in the ease of Dionysius, Pierins, 
and Eusebius have heen almost wholly negative. 
Nothing more has been established than that 
somewhere or other in their writings they found 
occasion to expound one or two passages from ‘the 
Apostle.’ Of continuons commentaries or homilies, 
even on a single epistle, there is no real trace. 
But for Theodore, bishop of Ieraelea-Verinthns 
in Thrace (from before 34t till between 355 and 
358), the evidenee is conclusive that, however little 
can be recovered of his work, he did publish 
commentaries on several, probably on all, of St. 
Paul's epistles. In Theodore we first come in 
contact with the great school of Antioclene inter- 
“He is said to have been a pupil of the 
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lirst founder of that school, Lucian the martyr ; 
and al] that we know of his method shows that he 
worked on Antiochene rather than on Alexandrine 
lines. No interpreter of St. Paulin the first half 


of the 4th eent. could in his matter be wholly | 


independent of Origen; Imt in his clear and 
literalist style of comment Theodore was not the 
follower of Origen so much as the predecessor of 
Chrysostem and ‘Theodoret. 

Theodore was perhaps the first commentator 
whose work was devoted mainly to the New Testa- 
ment, Jerome (de Vir, Zi. 90) tells ws that under 
the emperor Constantius he published commen- 
taries on St. Matthew and St. John and on ‘the 
Apostle,’ distinguished by historical feeling and by 
clearness and elegance of style. Theodoret (4/22 
ii. 3) speaks of his ‘remarkable learning’ and ot 
his ‘interpretation of the Divine Gospels’ in im- 
mediate connexion with, and apparently as_ac- 
counting for, his influence over the eniperor, Yet, 
in spite of these testinionies to his importance, no 
single fragment of his work on St. Paul appears 
to have come down to us in the original. Tis 
merits as an expositor were unable to weigh down 
the balance against his faults as a theologian. 
Though he belonged to the more moderate section 
of the party, he was undoubtedly an Arian ; and 
the whole of the Arian literature of the 4th cent. 
has perished, with such minute exceptions, hat it 
requires some effort both of will and of imagina 
tion to reeonstruct the vast stores of learniny in 
chromele, history, and commentary, which shared 
the fate of more strietly dowmatic writings, 

The epistles on which we know for certain from 
St. Jerome's references that Theedore commented 
are } Thessalonians (4p. exix. §8: Vallarsi, i. S02), 
1 Corinthians (7), § 2:1. 794), and Galatians (Pref, 
ad Comm.: vii. 369). For the latter epistle the 
reference is general; with regard to 1 Th #5" we 
are told that Theadore’s view agreed with that of 
Diodore, which is given at length (see below under 
No. 12); only in the third case—on 1 Co 15°°8— 
are we given an actual version of an exposition 
contained in’ Theodore’s ‘commentarioli.’ The 
diminutive form implies (what the Catena frag- 
ments on the Gospels auply bear ont) that Theo- 
dore’s eommments were brief and succinct. The 
passage translated is for the most part a para- 
phrase, in clear and straightforward languace, of 
the text. helped out by the parallel verses in} Th 4. 
It is to be noted that Theodore gives the Syrian 
reading, ‘omnes quidem non dormiemus, onimes 
antem inmutabimur,’ without notice of any 
variant; trom which it may perhaps he concluded 
(hat he was not interested in textual questions. 

7. Eusebius of Emesa (on the (:nlatians).— 

Gorn at Edessa, Eusebius studied in succession at 
the chief centres of Christian learning in the East 
—at Edessa, at Casarea, at Alexnndria, and at 
Antioch. But it was with Antioch, and with its 
successive Arian bishops, that his connexion was 
specially close. Tt was from Antioch that he was 
sent to the hishopric of Emesa ov Hemesa in Syria, 
which he oceupied till his death; and it was at 
Antioch that he was buried. The years of his 
episcopate roughly coincided with Theodore’s: he 
did net become bishop till after 339, and he died 
under Constantins, ie. net later than 369. Like 
Theodore, he was a Jeader of the Arian party, and 
like him a trusted adviser of the Arian emperor. 
Like Theodore, again, whom he immediatcly fol- 
lows in derome’s list of ‘illustrious men’ (de Vir. 
fH. Mt), he wrote largely on the New Testament— 
‘ad Galatas libri decem, et in Evangelia homilisx 
breves sed phirime ’—with the same_ historical 
method, and with similar elegance of style.* 


With Diodore of Tarsns (de Vir 
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Eusebius, however, was the more popular and 
rhetorical, and, if we may judge from the ‘ten 
hooks’ whieh he devoted to one of St. Paul's 
shorter epistles, the more diffuse writer of the 
two. 

Jerome names Eusebius again in the preface to 
his commentary on Galatians (vil. 3869), but no- 
where quotes from him by name. Cramer's Catena 
on the Galatians—in other words, MS Paris coistin 
204—ineludes a few, for the most part very brief, 
Citations: on Gaal jd. 2. 4 I De 18, 20 3438 4t-7- Wt. 1d. 


(‘Two peints are noticealile ahont these frag- 
‘ ° My x“ ? 
ments. Inthe lirst place, the predicate ‘ot Emesa 


ix found only on two occasions ont of thirteen, 
though there dues not seem any real reason to 
doubt that Cramer is right in attribnting all 
Eusebius references to Eusebius of Emesa. In the 
second place, nine quotations out of the thirteen 
are introduced anonymously in the text with the 
vhrase G@AXNos (Erepos) @yoivy, the name Eusebius 
Bs supplied in the margin: but again there 1s 
10 Pout for doubting the correctness of the in- 
formation. ‘The annotator shows first-hand know- 
ledge of particular interpretations of Easebius on 
pp. 31, 90; and the only question ix whether some 
at the anonymous quotations which have no mar- 
ginal ascription of authorship may not likewise 
belong to our Eusebius. 

That the catenist should have so far relaxed the 
rigidity of Greek orthodoxy as to make even this 
tentative and semi-anonynions use of an Arian 
commentator, Is perhaps another indication of his 
carly date: see ahove, p. 455". 

8. Asterius the Arian (on the Romans).— 

The literary activity of this cclchrated Arian 
philosopher, theologian, and cxegete—of whom the 
Dictionary of Christian Biography contains no 
mention is placed ly Jerome (de Vir. dl. 94) 
within the limits of the reign of Constantius ;* 
but his history goes hack to the great persecution, 
and he was a personal disciple of Lucian’s, A 
Cappadocian by birth, an Antiochene by training, 
he was one of those to whom the Arian movement 
in its earliest stayes owed most. No one did more 
than <Asterius the layman to give it its plile- 
sophical hasis, its theological terminology, and 
its literary expression. In the field of exegesis 
Jerome records that his labours included com- 
mentaries on the Epistle to the Romans and 
on the Gospels: but he tells us nothing abont 
these hooks which wenld invelve a first - hand 
acquaintance with them; and what he does say, 
namely, that they were assiduously studied in 
Arian cireles, when taken in connexion with the 
complete absence of citations from them im_ the 
Catenie, perhaps sugyvests that the Arian aninits 
Was more marked in his exegesis than in that 
of Theodore of Weraclea and Euselius of Emesa,. 

[Athanasius, Basil of Czsarea, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Gregory of Nyssa].—That citations 
from the great Fathers of the 4th cent., whose 
writings served as the authoritative standard of 
tireck dogmatic theology, should be found scatter ed 
here and there throughout the Catenie, is only 
what we should expect. The referenees to Athia- 
nasius, indeed, in Cramer's four volumes on the 
Pauline epistles aniount—exclnding, here as clse- 
where, the Epistle to the Hebrews—to no mure 
than two. Those to Basil, outside the Reman 
epistle, are also only two: for the Roman epistle 
they are fairly numerons. The few quotations 


* If Asterivs of Scythopolis, philosopher and conmentator on 
the Psalins (Jerome, Epp. Jax. 4, exit. 20; Vallarsi, }. $27, 747), 
were identical with our Asterins the Arian, also a philosopher 
and also a commentator on the Psalms (Jerome, de } ir. Ll. 94), 
we should have a further proof that Jerome placed him after 
Eusebius of Casarea and Theodore of Heracilea. But, even if 
the identification. were more probable than it is, Jerome's 
‘chrurotosyig Dot fh ithe. 
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from Gregory Nazianzen oceur also mainly, those 
from Crregory of Nyssa exelusively, in the Catena 
on the same epistle. It will be remembered that 
Cramer's sourees are for the Roman epistle a 
Bodleian Catena and a Munich Catena (see above, 
}. 487"): for each of the Corinthian epistles a 
separate Paris MS: for the other ten epistles a 
continuons Catena in a single Varis MS, coislin 
204. Of these, the second or Munich Catena on 
the Momans (77—-end) is responsible for all but 
nine of the whole number of quotations from 
these four Fathers on the Pauline epistles: and this 
fact alone is enongh to create some presumption 
that none of them had written on any of the other 
epistles, since commentaries of such distinguished 
authorship could hardly have escaped the notice 
of a catenist; and even a commentary on the 
Romans, had there been such a one, must have 
played its part in the Bodleian as well as in the 
Munich Catena. Further, inany of the citations 
from these particnlar Fathers are introduced not 
only with the name of their author, but of -the 
hook from which they are taken. Thus for Atha- 
nasius: 1 Co 7 (Cramer, in Epo. ad Cor. 478° = 
Benedictine edition, ii, 1272=Migne, Pautr. Gr. 
27 ©. 1403), rod ayiov ’Adavaciov év ty epi tov 
genvod yduov. For Basil: in the Munich Catena on 
Yomans, €x Tay "Ackynrixay (cight passages), €x Toy 
“Avrippntixay (three), éx rod “Ore otk éoriw aitios Ta 
kakov 6 Qeds (two), ex Tod Bis roy NB’, eis Tov Ay’, els 
rov pd’, parusy (one each), é€« Tod Ilepi evyapiorias 
Adyov (one): on Co] £ év rois car’ Etvouiov Adyos 
(two). For Gregory Naz: Mnnich Catena on 
Romans, €« rod ‘Hrrnuévov (one), €x Tod Uept viov 
B’ Asyou (one), éx Trav Hepi Piromrwxias (two): on 
Col 1 €v ra Vepi vlo6 devrépe Acyw: on Eph 1 ey 
T@ Ilepi viod ASyw. For Gregory Nyssen: Munieh 
Catena on Romans, €x Tov xara Edvouiov 8’ rAdbyou, 
év Tw TéAEL TOV KaTa Evdvopiov éBdduov Adyou. Sneh 
passages as still remain unaccounted for show 
themselves on examination to be derived from 
sources still extant: thns the rest of the Basil 
quotations in the Munich Catena on Romans ean 
mostly be traced to the adversus Eunouitwne and 
the apparently spurions Homilia de Sprriti seneto. 
Of Catens other than Cramer’s, Karo and Lietz- 
mann’s lists (see pp. 488-489, above, « and g) show 
an oevcasional use, but no more, of the vreat dov- 
matie writers. Thus Oecumenius gives one qnota- 
tion from Athenasinus, three from) Basil (one of 
them é€x ris llovs Yworodiras €mioro\7js), one from 
Grevory Nazianzen els rov 8’ lepi vied Aoyev, two 
from Grevory Nyssen. The Vienna Catena on 
Romans has none from Athanasius, but four from 
each of the Gregorys, and nearly 20 from Basil, 
the sonrees being cenerally given in the case of 
Basil and Gregory Nyssen. Thus for Basil : ’Acky- 
Tixcy (live passages), Elanuépov, Ris rov ty WaNpov, Eis 
7d Hdrep nucv, llepi POsvov, “Ore ot'x €orw aitios Kakev 
6 Gels, év Tw Ilpds "AugiASxiov Ke, Els 7d papripiov 
"JovNirras, €v \aKiC (2) ower. (all one each) ; for Gree. 
Nyss. Eis 7d Harep quay 8 oucdias and mpds Lovdpiov 
do. Some of these references are probably identical 
with references noted above from Cramer: in any 
ease the veneral result is the same. There is no 
reason whatever tu suppose that any of these 
Fathers wrote a commentary on any part of St. 
JAR ae 

9. Didymus of Alexandria (commentaries on 
I and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians).— 

By far the most striking figure among the 
heads of the catechetical school of Alexandria 


in the 4th cent. is the blind presbyter Didymus. 


* Cramer gives only the introductory words ; the Benedictines 
give a passaye of some ten lines. 

t A tracl by Gregory of Nyssa on 1 Co 1523 ‘Then shall the 
Son also himself . . 
Paris 1615 edition. 
haps without reason. 


.. is printed inewol. i. pp. «835-853 of the 


its genuineness has; Neen Contested, per) f 


Born abont the end of the first decade of thie 
century, he beeame heal of the school nnder 
Athanasins, was still hving when Jerume wrote 
his catalogue of ‘illustrions men’ in 392, and only 
died, according to the Lausine Hestory of VPal- 
ladius, about the year 399. In spite of total loss 
of sivht in early cluldhood, he mastered all the 
secular and saeved science of the time, and poured 
ont the wealth of his knowledge, ‘night and day,’ 
for the heneclit of visitors and correspondents, 
amonz whom were numbered Antony, Jerome 
and Rufinus, Palladins and Isidore. fis special 
strength lay in the exegesis of Holy Seripture. 
It was with the object of learning his views on 
points of doubt ranging over the whole Bible that 
Jerome visited him in 3886. Palladius tells us tlhust 
he dietated explanations of the whole of Scripture. 
Jeiome, de Ver. Ll. 109, after enumerating some 
ten works, nearly all of them exegetical, adds that 
there were countless others, ‘que digerere propril 
indieis est’; and, in fact, besides the commentaries 
there mentioned on St. Matthew and St. John, we 
know from Cassiodorus that he wrote on the 
Catholic epistles, and from Jerome Iimself that . 
he eommented on the tst Corinthian, Galatian, 
and Ephesian epistles (pp. xlix. 3, exix. 2 [Val- 
larsi, i. 233, 794], Pref. ad Comm. in Gal. [ab. 
vii, 369], Pref. ad Comm. in Eph. (ib. vii. 543)). 
The volumes of Cramer’s Catena on the Vanline 
epistles contain only a single citation from 
Didymus, on Ro 7%. But Mai in his Nova 
Patrum Bibliotheca, iv. (4847) part 3, 115-146, 
published fron: a Vatican Catena * more than hfty 
excerpts upon 2 Corinthians: many of these are 
of considerable Jenath, and at several places they 
form so continuous an exposition that there can 
be no donbt whatever they were taken from 
a eommentary.f ‘Flos the question naturally 
arises whether the commentaries on these four 
epistles were independent of one anotler, like 
Oriven's, or were parts of a complete and homo- 
ceneons Panline commentary. It is not in itself 
decisive that Jerome speaks of the comsmenteriolt 
of Didymus on the Ephesian epistle,} while he 
inelndes him amony those who had interpreted 
‘latissime’ the First Epistle to Corinth. Yet 
neither the long explanation which Jerome trans- 
lates from Didymus on 1 Co 157 (dp. exix, 5: 
i. 795 1-798 A), nor yet the Mai fragments on 
2 Corinthians, seem qnite to snit the diminutive 
applied to the commentary on Kphesians. And 
since Didymus was in almost all respects a close 
follower of Origen,—with regar! to his exegesis 
Jerome mentions this expressly in introducing the 
fragment on 1} Cor., ‘non pedibus sed verbis in 
Origenis transiens sententian,’—the evidence as 
a whole appears to be best satished if we suppose 
that he also imitated Origen in treating the dif- 
ferent epistles separately and not always on a 
wniform seale. In that case there will be no 
reason left fur postulating lost commentaries hy 
this author on the remaining nine epistles, Ile 
may easily have written on more than the tour of 
which we have definite information, but it is not 
necessary to suppose that he wrote on all; and 
which of the others, if any, he exponnded besides 
land 2 Cor,, Gal., and Eph., we shall be able to 


* Cardinal Mai gave no sort of indication of the nuiwher of 
the MS: hut (a) he noted the folio on which each Didymus 
citation is found—the first is on fol, 340, the last on fol. 411; 
(») he mentioned that be had already printed some Cyril of 
Alexandria from the same MS. It is, in fact, the alrealy often 
cited MS, Vat. er. 762. 

+ The verses at which the different excerpts beyin are as 
follows: 2 Co 2). 2% 3% 6. 7. 11. 12.13.15, 23) 23, 10, 12,15, 17 gl. 4.7 (17 
AdvS) 728. 11. 13) Glee 13. V4. 16.17. 21 G3. 7.10. 12.04) 42. 6, 12) 15) S13. 20. 22 
U2. 3.17 111-7. 22, 13. 21 192. 7.19 1311, 

t Inthe case of the Galatian epistle the MSS of Jerome(freuf. 
aod Comme fia Gol.g Vallarsic) vii. 369) appear to vary between 
‘commentarit’ ind *commentarioli.’ 
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say only if further and fuller knowledyve comes to 
our assisianee.* 

10. Apollinaris (or Apollinarius)+ the younger 
of Laodicea (commentaries on al) the Epistles 2). 

The problem in the case of Apollinaris is not 
unlike that for Didymus, but the balance of evi- 
dence inclines perhaps the other way. [tis certain 
that he commented on five of the Pauline epistles, 
antl it seems likely that he eommented onall. St. 
Jerome mentions him among those who interpreted 
‘latissime’ the Ist Epistle to the Corinthians, and 
among the authors of ‘commentarii’ or ‘commen- 
tarioli’ on the Galatian and Ephesian epistles. 
tn 1 Co 15° he notes that Apollinaris’ exposition 
anrveed in substance thongh not in langnitee with 
that of Theodore of Wereclea, and on t Th 4% that 
Theodore, Apollinaris, and Diodore all adopted the 
same interpretation (Vallarsi, i. 233, 795, S02; vii. 
369, 543). Thus on every epistle where Jerome has 
oceasion to refer to older eommentators, he in- 
eludes Apollinaris among them; while in the de 
Vous Illustribus, 14, he speaks of him as ‘in 
sanctasseriptnrasinnumeralnilia seribens volumina.’ 
The Cateme enable us to add yet another epistle ; 
for Cramer's Bodleian Catena on the Romans cun- 
tains 36 citations from Apollinaris, of which 21 
helong to the first two chapters, and are therefore 
sufficiently numerous to imply a continuous ex- 
position. It would not then appear to he rash to 
suppose that Apollinaris, like the writers of the 
school of Antioch with which he stood geographi- 
eully in such clos contact, commented on the 
whole of St. Paul. That the Catena for most of 
the Epistles do not quote from him is sufliciently 
recounted for by lis equivocal reputation as a 
theologian. Apollinarianism was the special bét: 
noire of the 5th cent. Antiochenes, and Apollinaris 
was so far in a worse position than cither Origen 
or Theadore of Mopsuestia, as he may be said to 
have died ont of communion with the Chureh, 
though apparently still in possession of his bishop- 
rie. That Jerome on the other hand, in spite of 
his heresy, used him extensively anid spoke of 
him with respeet,—he calls him nothing worse than 
‘the Laodicene who lately left the Chureh,’—is 
due partly to his admiration for a man who had 
heen a powerful champion of Catholic Christianity 
ugainst Arianism and paganism, partly also to 
the loyalty he always retained (and it is one of 


the most pleasing features of Jerome's character) | 


for his old teaehers.t Of the residuum of Jerome's 
commentary on the Ephesians, after the Origen 
matter has been subtraeted, much certainly came 
from Apollinaris. In the cases which he diseusses 
in detail (cf. p. 495°, above), wherever he had given 
three interpretations, the first was his own, the 
second that of Origen, the third that of Apollinaris, 
And though the amount which ean at the present 
stave of our knowledge be delinitely reeuvered out 
of St. Jerome's writings for Apollinaris is small,s 
yet -lerome’s evidence is singularly clear in respect 
to his general charaeter and relationships as an 
exevete. On the Ephesians Apollinaris habitually 
differed, according to Jerome’s express statement 


* It is worth noting that Didymus is not included among the 
commentators on 1 Thessalonians whom Jerome enumerates 
in Ep, exix. 8-10. 

t According to Zahn, Forschungen, v. 99 ff., the correct form 
is Apollinaris in Latin, ‘AvoAsepies in Greek. But Jerome 
beems most often to write Apollinarius, 

i Jerome, Ep. Ixxxiv. 3 (4.d. 400): ‘ Apollinarium Laodicenuin 
Auliochize frequenter audivi et colui; et cum me in sanctis 
scripturis erudiret, numquam illius contentiosum [super sensu] 
doyma suscepi.’ 

§ Two passaves, however, can be identified by the help of 
Jerome, c. Atuyinwm, i. 24, 25: (a) ‘in tertia {expositione] quid 
Apollinarins simpliciter explanaret’ = Comme. in Eph. it. 7 
(Vallarsi, vii. 576-5774), ‘alins vero... diei potest’: (») 
‘in tertia quid Apollinarins contra jllius {[se. Orizenis] vadens 
dogmata sentiret’ = Conon. tn Eph. iii 2g F id, yet), Plicet, 
quidam .. . carnisacceperit.. BAJOHTIZECU OV 


Sven oa 


bs 


(P. 495°, above), from Origen on the one side, as on 


the other from Didymus; while in his exposition 
of the two passayes from the Corinthian and 
Thessalonian epistles, diseussed by Jerome in 2p, 
exix., he mrt with Theodore of Heraclea against 
Origen and Didyimus in the one case, in the other 
with Diodore and with Theodore again against 
Origen. lis exegetical position was therefore 
influenced more by his geosraphieal connexion 
with the city of Autioeh than by his opposition 
to the teaching of its school in the sphere of 
theolovy. Amony Antiochene expositors there is 
no one whose loss, if we may judge by the frag-, 
ments that remain, we have more reason to de- 
plore. The Catena quotations on St. Matthew's 
Gospel are often very striking, and betray a sin- 
enlarly ortginal and independent mind. Or the few 
on St. Paul, that on Ro 1) in Cramer may serve as 
an example: xeywpicpévos kai APWPICMENOC EIC TOF 
evayyekiopdy, ws 6 vopos dpiptopza Kai dpalpeua Neyer 7d 
Xwpifspevov Tav Ovuaruy Gew nai lepevou. 

ti. Eunomius the Anomman (commentary on 
Romans).—— 

Kunomins, disciple of Aetins, and his snecessor in 
the leadership of the Anomman or extreme Arian 
party, was Aelievail by Jerome, when he was 
writing lis ‘Catalogue of Hlustrious Men’ in 392, 
to be still alive (ch. 129), but is last heard of in 
history some years before that date. A prolific 
writer on theological questions, he drew forth 
answers from the principal theolovians of lis day 
—Apollinaris, Didymus, Basil of Ciesarea, Gregory 
vf Nazianzus, and Grecory of Nyssa. Tlis con- 
tribution to exevesis Was a@ commentary in seven 
tomes on the Epistle to the Romans, known to us 
only through the criticism of Socrates (//E iv. 7), 
who speaks of lim as ‘ignorant of the Holy Serip- 
tures, and unable te understand them, but copious 
in language and viven to tautology’: is eommen- 
tary on the Romans was an illustration of his 
defects as a writer and thinker, for, verbose ns it 
was, it never really grasped the meaning (ox ros) 
of the epistle: many words and few ideas would 
be found in all bis writings alike. No fragments 
of the conmmentary are extant, and it is possible 
to conjecture its method of exegesis only from 
the geographical and historical conditions of the 
writer's career. Eunomins was by birth a ea 
docian ; was edneated at Constantinople and, under 
Actins, at Alexandria; aeeompanied jis master to 
Antioch in 35s ; and was intruded bishop of Cyzieus 
in 360. Although he did not lung retain the 
bishoprie, he appears to have lived, with intervals 
of exile, in or near Constantinople for some twenty 
years, till he was finally banished to his native 
Cappadocia about 383. All the probabilities point 
to his exegesis being rather Antiochene than 
Alexandrine; but a more direct intluenee thau 
that of the Antiochene school in general will, 
no doubt, have been the commentary of his Arian 
predeeessor Asterius on the same epistle [No. 8, 
above, p. 498"). 

12. Diodore of Tarsus (commentaries on all the 
Epistles %).— 

If Eunomius ean be spoken of only loosely as an 
Antiochene exevete, there is no doubt that in 
lhodore we have a representative of the Antiochene 
sehvol in its strictest sense; and indeed, both for 
his own writings, and as the teacher of its two most 
iustrions members, Chrysostom and Theodore of 
Mopsnestia, he may rightly be ealled its second 
and greater founder. Diodore was born at A ntioeh, 
perhaps circa 325-330, and, with the exeeption of 
a time spent in study at the university of Athens, 
lived wholly at Antioeh until his elevation to the 
bishoprie of Tarsus in A.D. 379. For twenty-five 
orsthirty_ years jiefore that date, as layman, as 
‘auonk, and tinally/a§ priest and head of the theo- 
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logical school, Diodore was standard-bearer of the 
Catholie cause in the capital of the East; and, 
important as was the see of Tarsus, Jerome (de 
Vir. Illust. 119) is no doubt right in saying that 
his greatest fame was as a mere presbyter of 
Antioch. When Jerome wrote, he was apparently 
still living; but he niust have died soon after, for 
a new bishop signs for Tarsus at a Council in 
394. If Jerome tells ns that Diodore was an 
imitator of Eusebins of Emesa, and that, though 
he followed his ideas, he could not rival his elo- 
quence owing to his ignorance of secular literature, 
we must remember that Jerome would be bitterly, 
if naturally, prejudiced against him as the real 
author of the consecration of Flavian to the Antio- 
chene episcopate after the death of Meletius in 
381. The West refused communion to the party 
of Flavian; and Jerome, for all his profound in- 
terest in Greek Christian learning, was a thorough- 
going Western in matters of party controversy. 
Of the ‘many’ books of Diodore, not enough has 
perhaps survived to test the soundness of the 
criticism ;* but whatever amount of truth it may 
have had, we cannot but regret the almost total 
loss of the exegetical writings of one who holds 
so important a place in the history and «develop- 
ment of Christian exegesis. Photins (eod. 223) 
appears to have known him only through his book 
‘on Fate’; and though he praises the clearness of 
Diodore’s language, he seems to imply that the 
book did not show any corresponding clearness of 
thought. From Soerates (HE vi. 3, followed by 
Sozomen, HE viii. 2) we learn that Diodore’s fame 
was that of an exegete, and an exegcte of the 
literalist school ; ‘he wrote many books, attending 
to the letter only of the Divine Scriptures, declin- 
ing to find reeondite senses in them’ (ras Gewpias 
avTwy €KTpETouevos), 

According to Leontius of Byzantium, Diodore 
commented on the whole of Sempture. In the list 
given by Suidas, and derived by him apparently 
froin the ‘ExxAnocacrix ‘Ioropia of Theodorus Leetor, 
commentaries on many books of the Old Testament 
are mentioned by name, and, of the New, ‘On the 
Four Gospels,’ ‘On the Acts of the Apostles,’ 
‘On the Epistle of John the Evangelist’; besides 
a treatise on the principles of exeyesis, ‘ What is 
the ditlerence between @ewpia and ddAnyopia?’ lt 


is curious that, while there is no notice of any | 


commentary on the Pauline epistles in this hst 
of Snidas, Jerome mentions snch commentaries 
speeilically, ‘extant eius in Apostolum commen- 
tarii’; indeed, as he mentions no other work of 
Diodore’s hy name, but dismisses the rest under 
the veneral description ‘et multa alia,’ it may 
fairly be inferred that he attached particular im- 
portanee to them. 
on the Apostle’ extended to all the Pauline epistles 
is not certain, though Jerome’s language and the 
analovy of other Antiochene commentaries per- 
haps suggest it. Jerome himself (Zp. cxix., A.D. 
406 : see pp. 484, 485 above) includes Iiodure among 
the commentators on 1 Corinthians, and quotes in 
full his exposition of 1 Th 4°77: that he omits to 


name him in the prefaces to his commentaries on | 


Galatians and Ephesians (before 392 A.D.) may only 
mean that Diodore’s commentaries had not at that 
time come into his hands. Of Cramer’s Catene 
only those on the Roman epistle cite him—the 


Bouleian Catena on the earlier half of the epistle | 
32 times, the Munich Catena on the later half | 


only thriee (1u° 11%). Even in the Bodleian 
Catena the comments are not scattered evenly 
over the eight chapters, but begin only at 5”, 


“ Harnack's attribution to Diodore of a grnup of four treatises 
that pass under the name of Justin Martyr (‘Diodur vou 


Tarsus’ in Texte wand Untersuchungen, aN.) B.evie 45 401) has [ 
J y 4 4 


not yet secured general assent. 


I 
being fairly eonstant from 


Whether these ‘commentaries | 


that point as far 
as S!; the references are 5)% 16.18.20 gi. 5.12. 19, 33 
qi 5.7.9. 13. 1d. 15. 18 Yl. 23. 24 Ql. 2. 3. 9. 15. 16. 19, 21 * A 
reference to previous expositors shonld be noted 
(Cramer, 48. 22), évcoe wey ody . . . nOnoar. 

The exegesis of Diodore is eoncise, clear, in- 
telligent; but an Antiochene expositor — and 
Diodore’s theology in respect of the doctrine of 
grace does not appear to be substantially ditterent 
from his pupil ‘Cheodore’s t—was perhaps hardly 
qualified to sound in these particular chapters the 
full depth of the Apostle’s thought. With one 
exception the ecatenist’s citations trom Diodore are 
short, but a passage of six payes (1U8S. 4-114. 12), 
which ranges over the whole of Ro 7°-8", follows on 
the name of Diodore; and there seems no valid 
reason for denying it to him, It would, therefore, 
torm the natural starting-point for further investi- 
gation into the exegetical principles and metheds 
in which Chrysostom and heodore were trained, 
and from which, in opposite directions, they de- 
veloped. 

13. Chrysostom (commentary on the Galatians; 
homilies on the rest of the Epistles).— 

John, surnamed Chrysestom,—born at Antioch 
about 347, ordained priest there in 386, consecrated 
bishop of Constantinople early in 39s, driven into 
tinal exile in 404,—is the earliest of the Greek 
Vathers whose exposition of all the Panline epistles 
has come down to us. With the single exception 
of the Galatians, which is represented by a con- 
tinuous commentary (and even this was perhaps 
prepared for oral delivery, see below on tat 
epistle, p. 503*), the method of treatment is, in 
every case, by a series of homilies actually preached 
in church. The benefit of his hearers, says the 
patriarch Photius at the close of an interesting 
criticism of the most illustrious of his predecessors 
(codd. 172-174), was the one great object of Chry- 
sostom, in comparison with which all clse was 
neglected; and he accounts in this way for the 
absence in the Honilivs of any attempt to penetrate 
into the ‘deeper’ sense (7a Ba@trepa,  Babvtépa 
fewpia). And while it is certainly true that Chry- 
sostom was in full agreement (fuller than Photius 
wouk! perhaps have liked to admit) with the exe- 
getical principles of Diodore, his master, and Theo- 
dore, his friend,—witness, for instanee, his general 
introduction on the chronology of the Epistles, 
whieh he defends on the ground that ovvredet 
huty mpos Ta SnTommeva ov ptkpdv O Tw émicTodwy 
xpovos (Hom. in ep. Rom., et. Field, p. 4),—it is 
also true that the warm moral interest and direct 
purpose of cdification animating the Honii/ies 
raises him above the arid intellectualism which 
was the danger of the literalist school of Antioch. 
To each Lomily is appended, at the end of the 
exposition proper, an ‘ethical’ application of the 
lessons to be learnt from the passage expounded ; 
and this is sometimes given the separate heading 
#Ocxby in the MSS. Of the honiletic expositurs of 
‘the Apostle, St. Chrysostom ranks as induhitably 
the ereatest, and subsequent commentators and 
conipilers bear testimony to his popularity as an 
exegete by the extensive use they make of his 
work : indeed his Homilics, shorn of the ‘ethical’ 
or directly hortatory passages, form the ground- 
work of most of the extant Catenie on the Epistles. 

In what manner and by what methods the 
Homilics of Chrysostom were preserved for pos- 
terity there is little direet evidence to show. 
Writing at Constantinople a generation after his 
death, the historian Socrates excuses bimself from 

*The comments on 874 98 ascribed to Diodore in Cramer, 
pp. 142, 162, are said to belong to Theodore (see Swete, Pkcodore 
vf Mopsuestia, p. (xxiiin.). 

fey. on Ro 515: ‘the sin of Adam was one, but... con- 
démpedewesewandovs, thécansa they imitated Adam,’ reading 
ive soecoled for wir ionsie. (Cramer, 49. 32). 


el 
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entering into detail on the characteristies of the | 


Homilies, or frum attempting to explain their 

popularity, by the remark that any one who wished 
, to gain an idea of their brilliance and attractive- 
ness had only to turn to their published form. 
He appears to distinguish hetween two classes of 
homilies—those that were published by Chrysostom 
himself, and those that were simply taken down, 
as he preached, by shorthnnd writers (of re exdaddvres 
map avrov Noyou Kal ai Né-yorros atrol bré ray éfvypa- 
guy éxrty@devres, Mf# vi. 4). The distinction thus 
made is barne out by such evidence, both external 
and internal, ms we possess. On the one hand, the 
finished ehnracter of the homilies, for instance, on 
Romans seents certainly te imply that the preacher 
had himself prepared them for publication ; and 
with this corresponds the fact that references 
(intended to excuse the preacher from dwelling on 
topies which he had already elaborated elsewhere) 
are more than once niude to previous discourses as 
still aceessille in book shliape, e.g. to the homilies 
on St. John and to the homilies on the change 
of name from Saul te Paul (ffom. vii. ia 2 Cor., 
Comm, in Gal, : both passages are quoted in full 
below, pp. 502", 503), On the other hand. the 
less polished style of some other series of Chry- 
sustom'’s homilies, such as those on Philemon, hits 
sugested that in them we have only the report at 
second hand of unprepared addresses ; while those 
on Hebrews are known to have been tirst po blished 
after his death from notes taken by the presbyter 
Coustantine. 

The menuseripts (and Socrates, as cited in the 
previous paragraph) give to the //onilies the title 
Avyor; nud this must be taken as their correct name, 
at least in the form in which they were prepared 
for publication. Vhotius, however, while admit- 
tine that he found them—he is speaking partien- 
larly of the homilies on Genesis—cireulating under 
that title, urges that, as they consist throughout of 
direct addresses to an audience, they are really 
) not Avyoe hut ducdae (cod. 172: ws wapsvras opay ro.) 
Gxpoaras, oitw mds atrrods droreiverar Kai €pwrg Kat 
amoxp'rerat Kal Umioxve(ra). 

Photius alxo bears witness to the high place 
amone all the writings of St. Uhrysostomn which is 
due to the homilies on the Pauline epistles, taken 
as a whole, and at the same time draws a distine- 
tion, which develops rather than contradicts that 
sugzested hy Socrates, between dillerent series 
ainong thent: warvrayod yap rois Asyjos atravd 76 
xadapoy xai \Naumpow xal evxptyés peta roo 7déos 
rexvoupyay, Tovtas re évravda [se. in his interpreta- 
tions of ‘the Apostle’ and of ‘the Psalter’) zakce7a 
Stampéwes xai ry Trav mapadecryuarwy etroria Kai ry 
Tav evOunnuatwy dddavig cai (el mov déa) nai cewo- 
ryte Kai awitds év re Neer Kai cuvOyjKyn Kai wePldw xat 
vonuact Kai TH ANH [v.d. BA\y) KaracKery Gpora racde 
Tas gvyypagas vrecrigaro. G\NG Tas piv els Tov 
“Amboro\ov dare €5 attadv é€xetvwy émvyvavar, moiac 
Te alrev €v ‘Avrioxeta Gtarpisorvre eZerovnlysav, at Kat 
LGNNov GenxpiSwvTat, Kal Wota: apyieparevovTe €m017)- 
Oncav . . . ef mes THy Sivayey Kai ry GNAny aver iv 
tov N&xryou Bavupdtwy, cxa\dsovra airév pad\ov adN’ ai 
Tpayuate Kawois €vat edijpevov Tavras pain éSepya- 
| ogactac. 

In proceeding, therefore, to say something sepa- 
rately with regard to cach set of homilies on the 
| Pauline epistles, we shall rely not only on in- 
| dications of place and time, but, where such 
precise data fail us, on the more general charac- 
teristics of careful preparation and literary finish. * 
But if evidence ot this sort on the whole sug- 


* Savile, Tillemont, Montfaucon, have all dealt with this sub- 
ject ; but the most coiuplete and convenient discussion will le 
found in Field's Preface to his edition of St, Chryscstom on the 
Hebrews, pp. di-\vi. For an account of the editions of St. 
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gests Antioch, we shall, on the other hand, not 
too hastily conclude that an authoritative and 
apparently episcopal tone neeessarily points to 
tonustantinople ; for Tillemeont has collected refer- 
ences to such language in homilies indubitably 
Antiechene, and supposes that Flavian, on or- 
daining Chrysostom priest, entrusted lim with a 
large share of his own episcopal authority CWeé- 
moires, Vol. Xi, ‘Saint Jean Chrysostome,’ article 
iil. ). 

(i.) Aomans.—33 homilies; in the earlier edi- 
tions arranged as 32, the first homily being trented 
separately as the ‘arguinent’ (so similarly for the 
Philippians). In this series Chrysustom perhaps 
reaches the zenith of his achievements as an 
expositor: in’ them more than anywhere else 
throughout his writings—such is the judgment of 
Isidore of Pelusinm, himself no mean eritic— 
‘did John, the wisest of men, pour out the full 
treasures of lis wisdom’; and le pays him the 
highest compliment in the power of any critic 
when he goes on to assert that ‘if the divine 
Paul had received the gift of Attic language so 
as to be his own expositor, his exposition would 
have coincided with that of Chrysostom, oftw xal 
évOuunucot Kal aaNet nai wxuprodtesig Kexvounrat 7 
épunvea (ad Isidurum diaconum, Epp. lib. v. 32). 
If, then, the rule of Photius holds good, these 
homilies must belong to the Antiochene period ; 
and in favour of this view may be quoted a pas- 
save in dfom. ix. [vill] p. 508 15,* oda dre bro roy 
oni ésuev Tov adriv Kat Tov mameéva, nnd possibly 
another in //om. XXNL.(NNN.) p. TAB C, Mera Toc ovTor 
xpivoy ecotuvtes Cra Eueve Ilabdas, &vOa €d€0n, &vOa 
cevexchiae Kati GceXéxOn, mreporyeda Kal mpos Tiv 
pvhuny exeivny aro Tay Térwy mapareumiopeda. Tille- 
mont, indeed, reserves judgment on the ground 
that in the phrases nsed at the end of flow. xxx, 
[xxix.] the aeacher ranks himself among mouéves 
and &pxorvres ; but these words hardly appear to co 
beyond others which ‘Yillemont himself, as above 
mentioned, had noted as belonging to Antioch, 
A series of comments on Ro 5-68 taken) trom 
dlom. xi. [x.] are cited, together with other pas- 
saves from St. Chrysostom, by Augustine (confra 
Julianiun, I. vi. 27), in order to rebut the force 
of Julian's appeal to Chrysostom’s authority in the 
Velagian contioversy. Yet how far Chrysostom 
Was in reality removed from the standpoint of 
Augustine may be ilhestrated by his explanation 
of Ro S* (rois xara mpbeaw xXynrois ode), Where, 
in order to emphasize man’s contributory share in 
his own salvation, he erroneously interprets the 
moséects ns inan’s and not God's (ody 9 KARots udvor 
G\NA  mp.lects Thy KaXNoupevwr Ty TwTnpiay «ipya- 
garo, p. 59513; quoted hy R. Simon, Hest. Crit. des 
Commentuteurs du NT, yy. V4). 

(ii.) 1 Corinthians.—44 homilies; also ranked 
among Chrysostom’s best work. The evidence 
of place is here unusually important, since it covers 
not only these homilies but others as well. In 
Hom. xxi. p. USS E, Chrysostom urges that nigward- 
liness in alinsgiving was especially inexcusable at 
Antioch (xai ratra é€v “Avrioxeig, €v 9 Tparov éxpnud- 
ticar Xpeoriavoi . . . év 4 mattis @ THs EACnuOTLYNS 
7) waNasv éxbua xapros); in Jfum. Xavii. p. 242 C 
he cites Mt IS? and says he has already explained 
the passage at Jength, when dealing with the 
trospel (raira per e'iprepoy év air yevouevar TY Xworw 
dteNéxOnuev): aml similarly in ow, vit. yp. 53 A he 
refers to his exposition of the Gospels for fuller 
treatment of In 7 8S! (d\X\a ris o Tplwos THs Gra- 
yvicews ravirns Kal Tis éxeivns, Ev Tots evayyedins 757 
epynTat Kai wore wy orvexcs 46 altd crpépav, éxet 
maparéumouev tous evrvyxavovras), The homilies on 


* References to the Homilivs are ziven in the paging of the 
Benedictine edition, because this numeration is also to be found 


Chrysostoin's Homilies, see oer CGiizLed by pp mes Tere e Hels paves. 
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1 Corinthians were therefvre delivered at Antioch, 
but probably towards the end of St. Chrysostom’s 
residence there. : 

(i) 2 Corinthians.—26 homilies. <A reference 
to Constantinople appears in Hom. xxvi. p. 625C: 
before the tombs of the tentmaker and the lisher- 
man at Rome the very emperor humbles himself 
to ask their intercession ; and so, tuo, at Con- 
stantinople, Constantius conceived he could pay 
his father no higher honour than to bury him ‘in 
the antechamher of the fisherman ’—that is, at the 
porch of the church which contained relics of the 
Apostles. Savile, althongh he rated the style of 
these homilies above the average, yet thought 
lumself forced by this passage to place them at 
Constantinople ; but Tillemont, Montfancon, and 
Field rightly deduce from it just the opposite con- 
clusion. Two citations from these homilies were 
made in the Second Council of Nicwa (A.D. 787), 
the sixth session of which consisted of the reading 
of an elaborate refutation of the ‘decrce’ of the 
Tconoclastie Council of 754. The latter had ap- 
Gate to St. Panl’s words in 2 Co 5? ‘by faith, not 
xv sight,’ and 5 ‘even though we have known 
Christ after the Nesh, yet know we him so 
no more’; and in answer to that appeal exposi- 
tions of these texts are given from Cyril of Alex- 
andria (see below, p. 515") and from Chrysostom. 
"Iwdavvns 6 bmép xpvoloy xal AiBov riuov didacKadiay 
Kextyuévos is quoted for both verses,—Mansi, xiii. 
288, 289 "abbe-Coleti, viii. 1122, 1123]= Hom. x1, 
p. 514 C, Hom. x. p. 508 C,—and the quotations 
are of snificient length (twenty-five and six lines 
respectively in Field's text) to be of some value 
for testing the character of the MS tradition.* 

{iv.) Galutians.— A continuous eommentary 
without break of any sort, for the chapters into 
whieh it is divided hy the earlier editors are in 
ho way represented in the MSS. This continuity 
necessarily carries with it the absence of the 
‘ethical’ sections which in the other epistles form 
the close of each homily ; but, curiously enough, 
the use of the second person, whieh would seem to 
be as alien to a commentary as it is characteristic 
of a homily, occasionally recurs, e.g. in the passage 
673 E quoted just below, or in the comment on 
Gal 24, p. 68S D: pndé airy twas CopvBeirw H AEs. 
Either, then, the commentary was composed for 
ultimately homiletic purposes, or it may be that 
the direct speech of Chrysostom the preacher 
flowed naturally from the pen of Chrysostom the 
writer. Verhaps hecause of this uniqueness as a 
commentary mong so many homilies, critics have 
differed much in their estimate of the literary 
value of this work ; Savile and Tillemmont rank it 
high enough to be allotted to Antioch, and the 
latter adds that the ‘ book?’ on the change of name 
fron Sanl to Paul, referred to in this commentary 
(p. 673 D E), consists of homilies that were cer- 
tainly preached at Antioch (ed. Bened. iii. 98-140), 


* Comparison of the two texts reveals the following variants : 
—(1) Field, p. 128, 1. 7, xxi rads tovtoy awison (xc. of being no 
lonver zeta capza) apyzyov tov Neicvoy ovra decxevoss Cone. 
NiC. 2a TAA TOU abcod: "Apyuyoy sev Neirrov ovte dscxvuci, as ifa 
second quotation from Chrysostom beyan at ‘Apyzyor. (2) Field, 
1, 15, eArae sov obxm1: Cone. Nic. aaAae voy osmivs yitwoxruer. 
ors bi was gahyroy Eyvaxauey roy Npiotov, CAA vov ooxies. Here 
the Council is clearly right, and the MSS have omitted a line 
through home-oteleuton, (3) Field, HW. 15, 17, %u2 wiv... 
NMowros 8:: Cone. Nic. tai"yunuy wiv... eri di Meurrou, prob- 
ably wrongly. (4) Field, 1. 22 [Jn 1420], ofz fyse ovdev: Conc. 
Nie. evgzoes 088%. Both readings have good support ; but the 
latter is less likely to be the posterior insertion into Chry- 
sostom's text, and is therefore probahly genuine. (5) Field, 
1. 24, ro Exzos capzos tives: Cone. Nie. omits capzes, perhaps 
accidentally. (6) Field, p. 120, 1. 29, ive wxiis: Cone. Nic. iva 
wins. (7) Field, }. 29, cern, axotvav or: Exiuucsusy; Cane. Nic 
fi7%, Tl ouYy AlyovTos sou EvdngovyTEs Ev TH CwaTs ExDxuovuir. 
It is difficult here to decide. (8) Field, t. 31, cedz7o: Cone. Nie. 
omits. ()) Field, 1. 33, ¢v ieérepw weet inaiyueets, Conc. Nic., 


less pointedly, completes the quotation by pretinin waste Baste uty | 


and subjoining rece 32 rpocwroy xpos wpocarror: 


sh 
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and was therefore more likely to be accessible to 
Antiochenes than to Constantinopolitans : iva uy 
Tol KarTemeiyorTos GmooTaS MAKpsTEpOY Troijow TdY Adyor 
+e » Kai Quty O€ eipyTai tis Urep ToUTwY Noyos cre wept 
THs wETAGETEWSs aUTOD THS Mpogyyoplas mpos Uuas ducheyo- 
Meda... ef O& EmthéAnaGe, EvTvxduTes Exeivy TY SiSriw 
mwavta eloecde raira. <A briet citation from ‘Jolin 
Chrysostom,’ €« rod twrouviuatos tis mpds Tadaras 
émiato\Rs, 18 preserved in Photius’ account (cod, 
229, part 3) ot a work by Ephraem, patriarch of 
Antioch A.D. 527-545, in defence of the Council of 
Chalcedon ; bnt the words themselves—ér, Pyai, 7d 
Aéyew capki wade roy Gedy ANryov Ppsynua Tis ExxrAnoias 
Eoriv, worep Kai BAdoPuoy Kai aMoBARTOY TO KypUTTELY 
alrov wadeiy tH pice: THs OedryTos—appear to be 
neither akin to Clirysostonrs normal theological 
style nor identitied in his Galatian commentary. 

(v.) Ephesians. —24 homilies. <Allotted by 
Savile, on account of their unfinished style, to 
Constantinople, but hy Tillemont and Monttancon, 
on the ground of historical indications, to Antiveh. 
Tillemont points to the impassioned appeal against 
s¢lusms in the Chureh at the end of Hom. xi. (after 
the exposition of Eph 442%) p. 86 th, which naturally 
connects itself with the Eustathian separatists at 
Antioch; Montfaucon to various landatory refer- 
ences to the monastie inhabitants of the neigh- 
houring hills,—Aom. vi. p. 44 A, Hom, xiii. p. 
44 EF; cf. Hom. xxi. p. 162 D,—whereas at Con- 
stantinople the monks were not dwellers in hills, 
and are mentioned rather with blame than praise. 
lf further argument is needed, it may be found in 
the mention without delinition, as ot a saint well 
known to the audience, of Babylas, martyr-bishop 
of Antioch under Decius (6 paxapios udprus BaBirdas, 
Hom, ix. p. 70 ©). 

Citations from or references to these homilies 
are made (1) Ly Theodouret, Dialegus EF. ‘ Ineon- 
Jusus, ed. Schultze, IV. i. p. 15S, éx ris épunveias ris 
mpos ‘Egecious €miorodjs : (4) Hom. i. p. 7D, xara rh 
evooxiay . . . yéyovev: (1) Hove, ili. p. 20 D, epi 
rovrou @ngiv'O Geds Tod Kiplov Huav ’Inood Xpicroi, ov 
mepi Tod Beod Néyou: (c) ffum. iv. }. 26 F, xai dvras 
muds... wepl rob Kara cdpxa mwavra eipyrar *“—(2) 
by Ephraem of Antioch (xee just abeve) in Photius 
cod, 229 for the use of 6 dv@awros with the article 
of the human nature of Christ (6 Xpvodcrouos €v ry 
Epunveia TAS mpds 'Edecions éemiato\Ts Tpiryns dpidias): 
the whole passage 1S E-19 C is more or less in 
point, but the specific reference is perhaps to 2U D, 
Tov GvOpwrov eis pméya tyydoTyTos avyyaye—(3) hy 
Facundus of Henntana in the middle of the 6th 
cent., pro Defensione PFroan Capitulornm, xi. 5 
(ed. Sirmond, p. 486; Gallandi, Lidl. Vet. Patrion, 
xi. 78S), ‘beatus loannes.. . in commento epistolie 


/ad Eplhesios libro tertio,’ translating into Latin 
| (a) Hom. iit. xp. 1S F-19 A, évvonoov doov . . 
| Geod AGyou ovdapds, and (6) Hom. ili. p. 2QUC 7), deo 


. TOU 


yap 7a péeywora . . . ov wept Tov Geot Adyou.t 

(vi.) PAiliypniens.—16 homilies; in the earlier 
editions 15, heeause the first howily was separately 
treated as the ‘arenment’ (so also in Romans). 
This is the first set of hemiltes which the majority 
of critics place at Constantinople, on the ground 
partly of general negligence of style, partly of 
language that is supposed to be detinitely episcopal 
in the ‘ethieal’? part of Hom. x. [ix.], p. 268 F 
onwards, where the preacher rebukes his congre- 


* Theodoret’s polemical quotations, at least from early 
Writers, are not to be relied on; it is therefore all the more 
iuportant to note that his differences from Field's text are 
relatively slight. In one case (p. 71), ws av ws roi for os ay 
[siz] &co) he supports Cramer's Catena against all the direct 
MS tradition. Lyd he use the Catena ? 

t Facundus entirely supports Field in his return to the text 
of the Verona edition avainst Savile and the Benedictines ; e.g. 


20 D he reads ‘in sancuine eius salvavit’=cn aicars aired towerey 
(Field, Veron., and 3 MSS, against omission by the rest) and 
¥ preter hoe’ vase seuravy witht the sane authorities, where 
the rest omit -xapi¢ — 
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oe for their grudging support of the elergy.* | —10 homilies. The supposed interiority of the 
et even for Chis episde grave denbt tnst be telt style of these hemilies Jed Savile to attribute 


nh presence of a passave indicated by Tillemont, 
Hom, xvi. [xv.] po 3ts CoD, where Chrysostom, 


enumerating the drawbacks to earthly revalty, | 


ends his dark catalogne of misfertunes with the 
eatastrophe in wlich Valens perished, while ‘he 
that new rules, ever since he put on the diadem, 
has lived among labours, dangers, despondencies, 
calamities, conspiracies.’ Chrysostom was a beld 
pone: but even in Chrysosten’s month sneh 
anguage is more natural at a distance from the 
court. And it is not easy to see why the argn- 
tment shoukl leap from Valens to Areadius without 
any hint at the critical fortunes ef the inter- 
mediate reign of Theodosius (A.D. 379-305); yet 
if Theeolosius is meant by 6 vy Kpardr, the homilies 
again belong to the Antiochene period.  tuoa 
Catena tron the Fathers contained ta Book i. ot 
Leontius of Byzantium, contra Nestorianos ct 
Eutychianos,t are ineluded passages from Cliry- 
soxtomes dom. in 2 Tim, (see just below) and on 
Phid.--the latter passage is trom ffon. vii. (vi) 
pr. 235 Hi, woppde Sow\or ENaBe . . . fH rophy rot Peot. 

tvit.) Colosssans.—12 homilies. For the lirst 
time the indications are deeisive in favenr of 
Constantinople. Not only is the style eensidered 
to be below the average of the ether episcles, but 
the preneher is quite certainly a bishep ; in ffen. 
iti, p. 4A De PF he sits éri rod Opdzov rorrov, to lim 
helunys 7d ris éricaoris agiwua, ffuii. Vil. eon- 
tains two illustrations drawn from enrrent or 
recent events: p. 374 F, ‘the man who but yester- 
day Was etalon in the tribunal, whe had heralds 
to proclaim alond his dignity and crowds of 
attendants hustling a way for lim in the teruny,’ 
who to-day is living deprived of all his pomp and 
station, van only be ais minister Eutrepins be- 
tween his fall at the beginning, and his death at 
the close, of A.D. 399; p. 379 E, ‘my own eity 
() welts 9) duerépa) gave ollence to a previeus 
monarch, and he ordered it to be destroyed to the 
nttermest, inhabitants and buildings alike . . 
ait when our neighbours ef the city on the coast 
intereeded on eur behalf, our citizens went about 
saving that that intervention was a worse hnuuiilia- 
tion than the destruetion of the city would have 
been <-St. Clirysestom, in faet, is giving Is audi- 
ence at Constantinople the story of the experiences 
of his own’ eity of Antieeh after the * statues’ 
riet of ALD. SST. It may be noted that the 2nd 
and 3rd homilies were preached on sneeessive days : 
» SIS A, onuepoy dvastaWonévors atprov tocTo tpoPewat 
Sef: 343 1, rauevov arodotvar dvaykaior TO ég\yua 
beep XOds dretaNdunr. Perhaps the days were 
Saturday and Sunday. 

(viii) tin.) 2 ZAessalonians. — 1) homilies; 2 
Thess denians.— homilies, Both sets of hemilies 
appear te be episcopal utterances, and were there- 
fore preached at Constantineple: ef. 1 Thess. 
Hon. X, p. 495 CO, cae... ris exw Notas drayayw 3} 
THs Kos evyns arene: Hem. xi. p. SU4 E, orev Ouras 
éyerouny ths arartwr tude sposrauias: 2 Thiess. 
Hom, iv. p. 333 BE, aia. ene... ob aSvots tov Nady 
trgp rot ipyomuevoe rapaxaX\eiy, p. 535 E, queis Snxov 
rotoitoy mpoeoTtores, ef. p. 538 Bt. 

(x) (xt) 2 Timothy.—1s homilies; 2 Timothy. 

* The most definite wonls of all, rat eu. (p. 272 D), do net, 
howevér, appear in Field's text. 

*# Acconting to FL Lecis’ masterly discussion of this important 
hat obscure writer (Verte und Entersuchtenmen, iii, 1 a.B. S87). 
the treatise contio Nest. et Eutuch, was published between 529 
and S44. Leontius is net meutioneld in the Pictionary af 
Christe Biography. These passazes from Chrysostom are 
in the Latin version of H. Canisius, Leetiones Antiqua (re- 
edited by J. Basnage, Thesatorus Menumentoreim, i.. Antwerp, 
A.D. 1725, p. 354), and th the Greek of the important Bodleian 
MS of Leoutius, cod. Laurtianus et. $2 B, foll. 556, S6a: but 


they are omitted (vith many offers) 
ce. 1Suy, ‘minueimdi: votuminis of, 


= 


them, according to Photius’ eanon, to the Con- 
stantinopelitan period. Montfancon, however, 
wlile admitting that on none ot the Epistles is 
it se diflienIt to decide as on these, considers that 
the unstinted eulogy of mouks in Afom. mm 1 Fun, 


xiv.,and the absence of any indication of episcopal 


position in dealing with the qualifications tor the 
ministry laid down by St. Paul (contrast the 
passages quoted above en Land 2 Thess), point on 
the whole te Antioeh. ‘Phe homilies on) ‘Pimotiy 
are named by Ephraem of Antiech and Leontins 
of Byzantinin; Ephraem (ap. Photins, eod. 229), 
appealing this time to the teaching of the Fathers 
on the Unity ot Christ’s Persea, includes 6 Xpeco- 
cToues Thy wpds Tindteor wpwrnv epunverwy EriaToAny : 
Leontins (see just above on Philippians) cites from 
Hom. im 1 Fim. vii. p. S86 B, Grady yap dvo pivewy 
. . . oftw Kai Beas Fy. 

(Ait.) Potus. 6 homilies, The principle laid 
Jewn above, that eantion must be exereised in 
interpreting passages which at first sight seem to 
imply episcopal oversight ou the part ot the 
reacher, receives abundant justification in these 
fomniliea. For whkerens on the one band ffym. 1. 
p. 733 Bespeaks of the ratpcy diavoa which torbids 
treating any one roy dpyouerwy other than gently 
‘however much tronile he give us. on the other 
hand Afom. iii, p. 746 © eontains an indisputable 
reference to Christian attendaace at non-Christian 
sanetiuuries at Antioch, * What must we say ef 
thease whe keep the same fasts as they do, who 
ublserve sabbaths, who vo off to places dedicated to 
their worship, such as the spot at Daphne, the 
so-called cave of Matrona 2’ * 

(xidi.) PAdemon.—28 homilies. These homilies 
appear to present no features suggestive of either 
Antioch or Constantinople, The majerity of erities 
suppose that the relatively untinished style ts 
decisive, aceording to Photins canen, for Uen- 
stantinuple ; Venables (Put. Chr. Bimyr. i. 583D) 
even speaks of them as perhaps * extemporaneons 
nddresses taken down hy others.” Yet such is the 
unecettainty of this sert of eriterion that Mont- 
fanecoen ean assert that ‘parem diligentiam et ac- 
curationem althd in seripts eias Vix repertas,” 

No Latin translation of any part of Chrysvstem 
on St. Paul was known to Cassiederus when he 
wrote his summary aeeonnt of extant eommen- 
taries, de Jnstitutione Preinarua Litterarum, 
ch. 8; but he possessed a complete set ot them im 
the original Greek, whieh, as he says, could be 
translated € wanted—if, that is to say, the Latin 
commentaries which his library could manage to 
proenre should turn ont insntlicient,  * Conmieimoe- 
Tatas tamen epistelas a loanne Chrysostemoe ex- 
positas Attics sermene, in) suprascripto vetavo 
armario dereliqui, ubi sant greet codices con: 
vrecati: ut si latina non potuerint latiera eom- 
menta procurari, de istis subinde transrerarur ues 
plenissimamt poterit’ prestare uetitiam.” Two 
things are here werth notice. Tn the first place, 
Chrysostom was, for the Latins, ¢4° Greek eom- 
mentater par excellence: it Cassiodorus knew of 
the existenee of any others, they were at any 
rate net in his hands. In the Seeond place, 
the quality which distinguished Chrysostom in 
Cassioderos’ eyes from all the Latins was his tul- 
nes§:; there he was in the library, ready to be 


* ene would naturally suppose that allusionas to the well- 
known name of the Antioewhene baphne implied beathea 
worship: but the fasts and sabhaths are, of course, Jewish, 
and frou Hom. ade. dudes i. ced. Bened. i. 395 D) it appears 
that there was a Jewish syaagogue at Daphne. besides that in 
Antioch : 22. sesce ef sess ors erase Ripe espxyagr! wie @>z 
ex. tre ie Meson, werrcortces pac tx v9 Sacmtss, @ SY zehetc. 
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translated if no Latin commentary of equal ‘lati- 
tude’ should come into the hands of the monks of 
Vivarinm. 

That the Homilies shonld have been early trans- 
lated into Syriae is only what we should expect ; 
and the evidence of the eatalogue of Syriac MSS 
in the British Museum fully confirms such expecta- 
tions. The materia) falls naturally into the three 
classes of (4) translations at full length ; (4) abridg- 
nents extending over several or all of the Epistles ; 
(c) fragmentary quotations. 

(a) Translations. L2omans: MS deexlv.* (Brit. 
Mus. Add. 17164) is for the most part a palim- 
psest of a 6th or 7th century MS of the homilies 
on Romans. 1 Corinthians: MS dixxxix. (Add. 
14563), see. vii-vill., ZZom. xx.-xxxiii.; MS dxe. 
(Add. 12160), A.D. 584, Zum. xxxiv.-xliv, 2 
Corinthians: MSS dxct. (Add. 14564), swe. vi.—-vil., 
complete save for a few lacuna ; MS dxei, (Add. 
1218), see. vi.-vii., eomplete. Ephesians: MS 
dxciii. (Add. 14565), swe. vi.-vii., eomplete. 
Philippians, Philemon: MS dxeiv. (Add. 14566), 
sive, Vi, fragments. Colossians, Titus: MS 
dxev. (Add. 14566, part 2), seve, vi.-vii., consider- 
able portions. 1 and 2 Thessulonians: MS 
dxevi. (Add. 17152), A.D. 594, complete.t—In this 
group of MSS all the Epistles are represented 
except Galatians and } and 2 Timothy. 

(6) Whereas the MSS of translations in full of 
the Momilies range from 550 to 750 A.D., those of 
abridgments and extracts—in whieh all or most 
of the Epistles are treated in a single MS—)elong 
to the later centuries; and this is probably not 
an aecidental distinction, but is a parallel pheno- 
mienon to the supersession of commentaries by 
Catenwe in veneral.—MS deexiv. (Add. 14683), foll. 
l-I41l, see. x.: parts 3 and 4 (with two great 
lacuna) of a commentary on the Pauline epistles 
abridged from Chrysostom, containing Galatians 
(Gal 6"end, Eph., Ph DP! lost], Philippians, 
Colossians, | and 2 Thessalonians [] and 2 Tim., 
Philem., He 1-107 lost], He 10*%-end; on fol. 1406 
isa complete list of the number of Chrysostom’s 
homilies on each epistle.—MS deeclii. (Add. 12168), 


foll. 166-233, sive. vili.-ix. : Pauline epistles, with | 


extracts throughout from Chrysostom ; Colossians 
comes at the end between Titus and Mebrews.— 
MS deccliii. (Add. 12144), foll. 123-176, A.D. 1081; 
Catena on all the Epistles, principally, but in this 
case not exclusively, from Chrysoston. 

(c) The fragmentary quotations are far too many 
to enumerate here, and must be songlit for in the 
eatalogue itself, and in Wright’s invaluable index 
toit. Often, of course, the motive for the ehoice 
of the passages is the dogmatic interest: thns MS 
decelvil. (Add. 12155), siec, viit., consists largely of 
testinonia collected from the Fathers with a view 
to the refutation of various heretics; and citations, 
or groups of citations, from Chrysostom on the 
Epistles cecur on no fewer than twelve occasions, 
representing on one or other oceasion eaeh set of 
his Humelics. 

It remains to give an aeceount of the prineipal 
editions of the Greek text, and of the manuseript 
authority on whieh they are based. 

The editio princeps of the original Greek text of 
Chrysostom on St. Pan) is the Veronensis, a superb 
piece of typography in four folio parts, published 
at Verona ‘per Stephanum et fratres a Sabio’ in 
1529; the patron, according to the preraee addressed 


* The roman numerals are those of Wrizht’s catalogue. 

The homilies on 2 Thessalonians are reckoned not as five 
homilies, hut as an introduction and four homilies; compare 
the arrangement for Komans and Philippians in the earlicr 
editions of the Greek (above, pp. 502>, 5U3'’). 

$ That is, it is paged with four separate paginations, hut there 
is only one colophon, and no copy that the present writer has 
seen is bvand in four volumes. Possihly=i was issued in sheets 


only, and bound in volumes at each purcasur’s discretion. 
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| to pope Clement vi. by Donatus of Verona, was 


Gibertus, bishop of the see.* Part i. eontains the 
homilies on the Romans (foll. 1-132) and Mphesians 
(133-204); part ii. the two Thessalonian epistles 
(foll. 1-33, 34-47), Colussians (48-86), 1 Corinthians 
(87-255); part iil. the Seeond Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians (1-93), Titus (93-108), ILebrews (LO9—205), 
Philippians (205-249); part iv. the two Epistles to 
Timothy (1-42, 42-70), Philemon (71-73), and Grala- 
tians (78-107). Fhe Greek is given without any 
Latin translation. The lomihes on all epistles 
except land 2 Thess., Col., and 1 Cor. are divided 
each into two parts, the more strictly hoimiletie 
portion at the end being separated off with the 
title 7Ocxdy, The general title of the homily and 
its running headline is Asyos a’,,Adyos B’, and so on. 
Even the commentary on Galatians has the running 
title Xvyos a throughout; but, being a commentary 
and not homilies, it has of course no ‘ethierl’ see- 
tion. The text of the whole edition is taken appar- 
ently from a single manuscript, identified by Heyse 
(see below on the Oxford edition) with the Venice 
MS, Marcianus 103, sec. xi. The unusual order in 
whieh the Epistles oceur in the edition is no doubt 
faithfully reprodueed from the order of the MS: as 
each series of homilies cirenlated from the first 
independently, and were rarely brought together 
into a single MS, there was no tixed rule to follow, 
and the sequence inthe Venice MS may be assumed 
to be aceidental. The Verona edition is, apart 
from the matter of punetuation, warmly praised 
by Savile; its faults were due to the imperfect 
condition of the ‘half-eaten’ MS on which it was 
based. Indeed it is now ¢lear that, as regards the 
type of text used, succeeding editors (until we 
come to Field) provressively deteriorated from the 
standard of the editio princeps rather than im- 
proved upon it. 

In 1603 an unimportant edition appeared at 
MWeidelberg ‘in bibliopolio Commeliniano,’ which 
claimed to restore to its integrity the mutilated 
Greek of the Verona edition by the help of MSS 
at Heidelberg and Augsburg; but the charaeter 
of the edition is far frum corresponding to the 
promise of the title-paye. 

A very different work svon followed. In Sir 
Henry Savile’s great edition of the complete works 
of Chrysostom (Eton, 1612) the Pauline epistles are 
to be found in vols. iil. and iv.—in vol. i. Romans 
to Ephesians, in vol. iv. Philippians to Philemon. 
Information about the MSS used must, however, 
he suught in vol. vill. (the coneluding volume) col. 
225 1K The groundwork of Savile’s text throngh- 
out was the Verona edition, but he modified it by 
the help, on each epistle, of some one MS from 
the libraries of France and Germany. Tor the 
Romans he used a codex ‘ Regius’ of Paris—ap- 
parently Paris gr. 731, Ree. x13 for 1 Gor. a MS 
of New College, Oxford —no doubt cod. IXxvil. siec. 
xil. inennt.; tor 2 Cor. a Visis * Medicean’ Ms; 
for Gal. a Paris ‘Reegins’ MS; for Eph. an Angs- 
burg MS—presemably Munich gr. 353, siec. x.; for 
Phil. a Vienna MS and the copy of a Vatican MS 
—perhaps Vatic. gr. 551, svc. x.; for the remain- 
ing seven epistles also an Augsburg MS—perhaps 
Munich gr. 377, see. x. For the Roman epistle he 
further gives in an Appendix, vol. vili. ce, 9S1—-9SS, 
a collation again of an Augsburg MS—apparently 
Munich er. 457, sive. xi. A Jarge number of snz- 
gestions and emendations are alsu printed in the 
margin of the texts. Dy using more than one 
manuscript, and still more by drawing on his own 
critical ingenuity and that of other scholars, 
Savile was able to make in many ways a very sub- 


| stantial contribution tu the improvement of the 


text of St. Chrysostom ; but the ¢yye of text re- 


“Compare the account of the Verons Oecumenius, p, 455, 
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presezted by his new MSS was inferior for the 
most part to the type represented by the Venice 
Ms emploved for the Verona edition. 

A new edition was published at Paris in 1636 by 
the king's printer, ©. Morel, of which volumes 
iv.—vi. contain the homilies on the Epistles. Morel’s 
edition does not pretend to do more than follow 
Savile's CGireck text, incorporating at the same 
time Latin translations revised by the Jesuit 
Fronton du Due. 

The Benedictine edition of St. Chrysostom was 


the latest of the vast labours carried through by | 


dom Bernard Montfaneon. Vol. ix. (A.D. 1731) 
coutains the homilies on Romans; vol. x. (ALD. 
1732) contains ] and 2 Cor., Gal.; vol. xi. (ALD. 
1734) the remaining epistles, Aecording to the 
convenient custom of Benedietine editors, a Latin 
translation faces on each page the Greek text ; 
but the latter is generally judged to be inferior 
to the text of Savile. ‘The mannuseripts used were 
exclusively Varisian: on Romans [the numbers of 
the modern eataloeue of M. Omont are substituted, 
where identification is possible, for those of Mont- 
faucon}] AISS Paris er. 732, sve. xi, and 734, see, 
xHi.; on } Cor. MS gr. 73S, sive. x.; on 2 Cor, MES 
coislin 74, sve. X.; on Galatians none; on Eph. Mss 
corshin 74 (as on 2 Cor.), coislin Ta sive. Xi, er. 
7, swe. x; on Vhil. apparently MSS coislin 75 
and gr. 1015 (as on Eph.); on Col. MSS er. 1017 
(axon Eph.), gr. 731, See. XL, gr. 743, swe. X13 on 
1 Thess, apparently er. 748 (as on Col.), gr. WT 
(as on Eph), and one other; on 2 Thess, gr. 743 (as 
on Col.), and a second ‘Colb. 616,’ which may 
perhaps be gr. 744, swe. ix.; on | Tim. ‘Colb. 6167 
(as on 2 ‘Phess.) and yr. 743 (as on Col.) ; on 2 Tim. 
nothing is said; on Titus gr. 745 (imperfect), swe. 
xi, and 744 (fragmentary), swe. ix.; on Philenion 
gr. 745 (as on Tit.) Montfaucon does net appear 
to have made exlinustive use even of the early 
MSS of the Varis Library ; the reissne of the Bene- 
dictine edition, Paris, IS34-1S40, takes account of 


sever additional MSS: e.g. for Romans gr. 731, | 


swe. Xi. for 1 Cor. gr. 739, sive. xi, and 740, sae. 
xi.; for 2 Cor. gr. 747, sve. xvi; for Gal. gr. 675, 
sae. Xi,, and 1017 (imperfeet), sce. x. 

Meanwhile, betore the appearance of the seeond 
Benedictine edition, attention had been called to 
the importance of Chrysostom’s /Zoualies for the 
luistory of the text of St. Paul, by GC. PL Matdhiei, 
whose critieal edition of the New Testament ap- 
peared at liga towards the close of the 18th cent.: 
part vic (Romans, Titus, Philemon) in 1782, part 
vii, (J and 2 Corinthians) in 1783, part vill. i trala- 
tians, Ephesians, Philippians) in 1784, part x. 
(Hebrews, Colossians) also in 1784, part ix. (1 and 
2 Thessalonians, | and 2 Timothy, tocether with a 
‘Prietatio in onmes 1). Panli epistolas’) in 17S5. 
Matthait was professor at Moscow, and his Mss 
of the Homilies were exclusively drawn from the 
library of the Holy Synod in that eity—many or 
invst of them: had come originally from Mount 
Athos: alist of them may he inserted here. 

Mosq. xevil.=Matthwi (vi. 262) 3, A.D. 917: 

Romans, 
c.=(vi. 264) 8, sree. x.-xi.: Romans. 


» 

a ¢i,=(vil. 277) 1, A.D. 993: Hebrews, 
Colossians. 

cs ¢il.=(vii. 275) 9, sec: x.—xi.: 2 Gor., 
1 Timothy. 

aA ¢ili. =(vi. 275) o or 6, see. X.-xi.: 2Gor., 
Titus. 

3 a@y..=(vii. 278) 7, sac. ix.: 1 Gorin- 
thians. 

~ ev. =(vil. 274) 2, A.D. 990: 1 Corin- 
thians. 

of evi. =(vil. 476) 4, see. xi. : Philippians, 
Webre a nat rp 

ii. = (vii, 270 oe fed = 
me evil. (vil, 27U 5; BOC. 


For 2 Yim. ondy: Florence Laurent. plut. vit. 


Mosq. cviii.=(vi. 275) 8, swe. x—xi.: Eph., 
Philippians, Philemon. 

@ix. =(vi. 276) a, Swe. iXeex.: 1 Vim., 
2 Tim, Philemon, 1 ‘Thess., 
2 Thessalonians. 

In the *Prafatio’ above referred to—a sinewarly 

perverse piece of writing—Matthiet explauns his 

| reasons for devoting such speeial attention to the 

Mss of Chrysostom’s //omilies. To Chrysostom, 

he maintains, are largely due the dithculties which 

beset the attempt to reconstruct the original text 


a3 


of St. Paul. Partly through his copying Origen— 
the loss of whose commentaries Matthiel professes 
to regret only becanse he wonld like to apportion 
the amount which Chrysostom borrowed from him, 
partly through lis own carelessness and ineaxct- 
ness of quotation, the text of the Epistles as used 
in his //omilies was serionsly depraved ; while, 
owing to the popularity he enjoyed, the text thus 
depraved, copied by John of Damasens, Theophy- 
lact, and others, reacted upon the enrrent mann- 
scripts of the New Testament. ‘lbus, in order to 
grasp the whole extent of the corrupting intlucnee 
of the tarcek Fathers upon onr existing XESS, it is 
necessary to identify the Clirysostom reading of 
each disputed passage in turn; tor whatever else is 
right, that is sure to be wrong. But this identili- 
cation must rest not on the editions of Savile or 
Montiaucon,—since neither used enongh codices, 
_ nor followed those they used, but on a fresh and 
thorough examination of a targer muamber of MSS, 
Matthwi's own work on the Chrysostom Ms 
was naturally limited to collation of the text of 
the Epistles as embedded in the /onilies: Luta 
complete edition on a wider basis ot MS authority, 
as demanded by him, was in fact produced tor the 
(xford Library of the Fathers hy the Rev. F. 
Field, better known perhaps as the cditor of the 
Heeapla, Collations were supplied=in [taly by 
Theodor Heyse, at Manich by d. G. Krabiuger, 
at Varis and Vienna by other seholars, Azuung 
the MSS employed for the first time — and 
many of those that older editors had uscd were 
re-collated for the new edition — were (1) tor 
Romans: Paris gr. 1U16 A, sive. xi; Vatie. gr. 550, 
“. X.3 Venice Nineianus YS, see. xi., ancl 364, 
xi.g) Vienna Lambec. exli. (4/6. 1.-Nxix.) 
‘antiquus. * (2) For 2 Corinthiws: Paris ar. 63: 
(imperfect), see. xii, and suppl. 226 (Zou. xxi- 
NNAili.}, Stee. ix.; Munieh gr. 373 (beginning in 
fiom, iv.: fomninm priestantissimus’), see. X.3 
Venice Marciannus 99, sec. x., and Append. 77, 
sive. Xii--— the two latter only partially eollated. 
(3) For 2? Corinthians: Paris gr. 742 (contains only 
the ‘ethical’ or hoimiletic portions), sive. Nil; 
Vienna Lambee. exxxv. Santiquns,’ exxxvi. * per- 
vetustus,) and eNXxaAvil. Spervetustus.” (4) For 
Galations: Varis pr. 725, see. xii: Munich gr. 
373 (as for 1] Cor.); Vienna Lantbee. ¢xxxv. (as 
tor 2 Cor.), and ex). ‘antiquus’; and an unidenti- 
hed Venice MS. (5) For Ephestaus: Munich gr. 
353, sve. x.: Vienna Lambee. exxxvii. (as tor 
2 Cor.: only used in part), and exxxvili., sec. xi; 
Florenee Lanrent. plut. viil. 2, swe. xiv; Vatie. 
ddl, swe. x. (6) For Philippiaus: Mus. Brit. 
jurney 4S, sve. xiv., and Vienna Lanibee. ext. 
(as for Gal.) (7) For Colussiens: Nlus. Brit. 
Turney 48 (as for Phil.) : Vienna Lambec. exxxix. 
*pervetustus,’ and exl. (as for Gal. Phil.). (Ss. 9) 
For Land 2 Thessalonians: Mus. Brit. Burney 48 
as for Piil. Col.) : Florence Laurent. plut. vin. 2 
tas tor Eph). (10, 11) For 2 and 2 Tivnethy: 


sd 


mE, 


Mus. Brit. Burney 45 (as for Phil. Col. Thess.) 
> 


juiney 48 
(13% For 


: ate few VY Minrosnkt ‘yy pa catalogue must be taken for 


fas for Eph. ‘Phess.). (12) For Zafus: 
again, and Munich gr. 353 (as for Eph. ). 
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Philemon: again Burney 48.—Besides these, the 
Catene published by Cramer are mentioned for 
every epistle exeept 2 Cor. ; the first of the two 
Catenz on Romans eontained practieally no Chry- 
sostom, but in every other case the Catena texts 
are stated to be of great value, and sometimes 
to preserve the tro text against all the MSS of 
the Homilies themselves. ‘These latter MSS are 
divided hy Field into two classes—the first contain- 
ine a purer and more original text, the seeond the 
recension of some later scholar. Since the first is 
represented more or less by the Verona edition, 
the second by Savile,— Montfaucon’s is set aside as 
being critically of less impertance than either,— 
Field’s text represents to a large extent a return 
to the editio princeps. Wow well justified he was 
in doing this may be seen from the note to the 
quotations by Faeundus of Hermiana from Jom. 
in Eph. iii. (p. 503°, above); just as his dependence 
on Cramer's Catena against the direet MS tradi- 
tion is in another ease supported similarly by 
Theodoret (24.). In fact, Field’s is the only edition 
whieh can be called in any real sense eritical ; and 
although the number of MSS used might perhaps 
with advantage he inereased and more use might 
be made of the Syriac, it is not likely that the 
work of this erninent scholar will for a long time 
to eome be superseded. 

Vield’s volumes appeared in the following order : 
2 Corinthians, 1845; | Corinthians, IS47 ; Iomans, 
1849; Galatians, Ephesians, 1852; PInhppians, 
Colossians, } and 2 Thessalonians, 1855; t and 2 
Timothy, Titus, Philemon, I861; Hebrews (with 
indexes to the whole), 1862. ; 

About the same time with the Greek edition, 
and under the same auspices, an English transla- 
tion of the Homilics was undertaken at Oxford as 
part of the large series of translations in the 
* Library of Fathers of the Holy Catholie Church.’ 
In 1839 appeared in two parts the homilies on 
1 Corinthians, translated by H. K. Cornish and 
J. Medley (from the Benedictine text, but modified 
from Savile); in [S40 those on Galatians, trans- 
lated anonymously, and on Ephesians, translated 
by W. J. Copeland: in Is4t the homilies on 
Romans by J. Lb. Morris (from Savile’s text, 
moditied by the new collations of MSS); in 1843 a 
volume containing Philippians by W. C. Cotton 
(from Savile), Colossians by J. Ashworth, and 
Land 2 Thessalonians by J. Tweed (all these from 
the reissue of the Benedietine text, pandas with 
Savile); in the same year another volume eon- 
tainine | and 2 Timothy, Titus, Philemon, also by 
J. Tweed (from the new Benedictine text, with 
Savile, and occasionally with material from colla- 
tions); and in [S48 the homilies on 2 Corinthians 
by J. Ashworth and J. F. Christie (from Field’s 
text, which, as above mentioned, had been pub- 
lished as early as 1845). 

14. Severianus of Gabala (commentaries or 
homilies on all the Epistles ?).— 

Severianus, bishop of Gabala, on the Syrian coast 
south of Antioch, is principally knuwn to us as 
one of the main instruments of St. Chrysostom’s 
misfortunes. Jt was eommon knowledge that 
Chrysostonr’s fame as a preacher was the cause of 
his selection to the episcopate of Constantinople, 
and therefore other Syrian bishops who had 


acquired a local reputation in the pulpit were | 


moved to follow in his footsteps, and, neglecting 
their flocks, to transfer their oratorical gifts to 
a more comprehensive sphere.  Antiuchus of 
Ptolemais and Severian of Gabala came in this 
way to reside in the capital; and whether or no 
they were moved by jealousy of the bishop's 
preaching powers, they svon showed themselves 
two of the most persistent and. unscrupulous of 
his enenies, 
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| more of them: they are visible on the stage for 
a moment in the light which radiates round the 
ersonality of St. Chrysostom, and when that 
ight is withdrawn they pass on into darkness 
avain. Nor in the ease of Antiochus do any 
literary remains survive to enable us to judge how 
far his friends were justilied in hestowing on him 
the rival appellation of the ‘Golden Month’ ; even 
Gennadius, de Viris Jllustribus, 20," knew only a 
single one of his homilies, Severian was perhaps 
the more eminent preacher of the two, and cer- 
tainly the more eonsiderable exegete: Grennadius 
(op. cit, 21) describes him as ‘in divinis scripturis 
eruditns et in homiliis deelamator admirahihs,’ 
and had read his exposition on the Galatians, 
The evidence of the Catenw points to Ins having 
written on at least several others of St. Paul's 
epistles: Oeeumenius quotes him on Itomans, 
1 Corinthians, 2 Tea lonians ;+ Cramer gives 
several quotations from him in each of his two 
Catene on Romans, many in that on I Corin- 
thians, several again on Galatians, Thessalonians, 
and the Pastoral epistles, while for the four 
epistles of the Roman captivity the colophons at 
the end of the Catene summarize their sources, 


and in each case Severian is named among them. 


Ephesians: Tov eis thy» mpds “Edecious émicrodny 
llavAov rod adroarddov eSynynTix@y éxroyav Tipos amd 
gwvis 'Qpryévovs, Tov pakaplov "Lwavvov, Leunpiavod, 
Gcodupov. Philippians: Tov els rqv mpos Pircmmyaious 
emioto\y éinyntikav éxXoyar Témos a’ Too paxapiouv 
"lwavvov 12. Levnpravod ES. Geodwpov 8. Culossians: 
Al €xNoyal ris Epunveias THs Tapovons EMLaTOATS ek TOU 
Kara wAGTos VTopyALaTos TOU Gomol Kai oiKovertxou dda- 
oxddov ‘Lwavvou Tad é€miskirou THs Baciridos Toews Kal 
Neunpiavod rot TaBadns nai Geodwpov rot Moyovesrias’ 
éxer Kal piav xpjow Tov paxapiov Kupiddov. Philemon : 
Tov els Thy mpds Pirrjpova émiarorny eLnyynTixuv Exhoyov 
Tomos a. H Epunveia TAS EwLTTOARS TOU paKxapiov "lwavvou 
ro Xpusooriuov, Levnptavov, Geodwpov Mowovecrias. 
It is clear that the statements of these colophons 
imply something more than the occasional use 
which conld be made of miseellaneous homilies 
and the like: they are satistied only by supposing 
that Severian had formally written on these 
epistles.t The same thing follows for 1 Corin- 
thians from the extensive quotations from him, 90 
in number, in Cramer's Catena. Add to tls the 
express testimony of Gennadius for the (ralatians, 
and we have six epistles which Severian can be 
proved to have expounded —whether in commen- 
taries, or like Chrysostom in homilies, las not so 
far been established. As Severian is further re- 
presented on each of the remaining epistles (to a 
wreater or less devree) in Cramer's Catena, the 
deduction is a probable one, that, like his other 
contemporaries of the Antiochene school, his ex- 
position covered the whole range of the Pauline 
epistles. § 

Severian is, as we should expect, a commentator 


* Gennadius, a presbyter of Marseilles, published about a.p. 495 
a supplement to the de Virts Ildustribus of St. Jerome, enumer- 
ating exactly one hundred writers for the century that had 
elapsed between the original work and the continuation. 

+ One of the Cateme in Karo and Lietzmann’‘s list, Vat. gr. 
1270, sec. xii, Romans and 1 Corinthians (p. 4894, above, #), 
appears to be related to Oecuinenius but to name its anthorities 
niore frequently ; and may possibly prove useful for identifying 
further quotations from Severian for these two epistles. 

t As the contributions of both Chrysostom and Theodore for 
these four epistles can be identified,—in the case of Chrysostom 
from his Hlumélies, in the case of Theodore from the Latin 
version (see helow, p. 510%),—it oucht to prove possilile, by a 
process of exclusion, to put together the residue that belongs 
to Severian; but the attenipt has not yet been made. 


History has not_earéd to) tell us, 


§ Venables, in Dict. Christ Lrogr. iv. 626b, speaks of the 
possibility that quotations given as from Severian may really 
belony to Severns, the great Monophysite patriarch of Antioch 
in the early Gth century. Lut he was not apparently acquainted 


with the decisive testimnony of Cramer's Catena ; nor is Severus, 
activ emwater as he was, known to- have commented formally on 
laby of the Paltide epistles) Sed further below, p. 5224, 
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of the literalist or historical type. An interesting 
testimony to his reputation us a preacher ontside 
the limits of the influence ot either Constantinople 
or Antioch, is the fact that in the Coptie Church 
his Homilies are prescribed as lessons in Lloly 
Week, tovether with those of Athnnasius, Chryso- 
stom, Shenoute the Copt, and Severus of Antioch 
the Monophysite. 

15. Theedore of Mopsuestia (commentaries on 
all the Epistles),.— 

1. YHE POSITION OF THEODORE IN HISTORY 
AMONG SYRIANS, GREEKS, LATINS.—TYheodore— 
ealled sometimes of Antioch, where he was born 
abont 350, but more often of Mopsnestia, of whieh 
he became bishop in 392—was pupil of Diodore, 
friend of Chrysostom, and after the latter's death 
the most influential teacher, whether as theolovian 
or as exevete, within the Eastern Church.  Intel- 
lectunlly the greatest of the Antivehene writers, 
Theodore’s greatness was seriously qualified hy 
the defect of one-sidedness: in exegesis he repre- 
sented the extreme of the reaction against the 
allegorizers, minimizing or explaining away the 
Messianic clement in the Old Testament; in 
Christology he dwele on the ethieal valne of the 
human example of Christ so exelusively as almost 
to make * the Master’ (6 deorbrns Xpioros) a different 
Verson from the indwelling Word. In both aspects 
Theodore’s thought may not unfairly be called 
rationalizing; and yet there is both in his theology 
and in his exegesis aun impertant element of truth, 
such as specially nveded emphasis in his day and 
perhaps alles in ours. He died at the end of 428, 
‘taken away from the evil to eome,’ just as the 
theological tendeney whieh he represented and 
fostered was coming to a head in the Nestorian 
controversy. 

Nebinile. Theodore became one of the great 
saints and doctors of the Nestorian eommunion. 
Throughout the long eenturies of its prosperity he 
wre to it, par ececllence, ‘the Interpreter’: most, 
if not all, of his commentaries on Iloly Seripture 
were translated into Syriae, and were read in that 
lanznace tor at least 10UU years. Yet, so far, only 
the commentary en St. John has been in this way 
recovered : we owe the greater part of onr extant 
Syriae literature to the Monophysite monastery 
or Nitria in Eeypt, and consequently writers of 
the school of Theodore are but scantily represented 
in it. 

Naturally, again, in) proportion as Theodore 
became an authonty among the Nestorians, he 
became an object of suspicion within the Church. 
In the first veneration, indeed, after the Council 
of Ephesus in 43t, the ‘Churches of Syria and 
Cilicia’ remained faithful to the memory of their 
great teacher: ‘we believe as Theodore beheved, 
long live the faith of Theedore.’ The Council 
itself, though in one of its later sessions it had 
eondemned the use of a creed which appears in 
facet to have heen Theodore’s, neither on that 
oceasion mentioned his name nor took any other 
opportunity of aspersing his memory. Cyril of 
Alexandria did not eonceal his own eonyiction 
that Theodore and Diodore ‘had borne down full 
sail upon the glory of Christ, and were the true 
parents of Nestorianism; he collected and answered 
a series of propositions taken from their writings ; 
but happily for the peaee of the re-united Churches, 
and in spite of pressure from his more extreme 
adherents, he deelined to commit himself to the 
fatal policy of post mortem anathemas. For a 
eentury, therefore, after Theodore’s death it re- 
mained possinle for orthodox Christians of the 
‘East’ to study the Diblical writings of ‘the Inter- 


ee withont being calumniated as fantors of | 
leresy: and it is at Teast, not improbable that jt.) 
Was within this period that the Catetie 1a Which | Gregory % 


most use is made of him were orizinally eompiled. 

mut the stubborn and protracted resistance which 
the Chaleedonian detinition encountered in so many 
quarters, caused the centre of gravity in matters 
theologieal to shift further and further from the 
standpoint of the older Antiochene sehool ; while 
the sensitive orthodoxy which was engendered by 
the strngzle made it easier for eaeh party to pro- 
eure the condemnation of the extreme wing on the 
opposite side than to protect the extreme wing on 
itsown. When-hustinian anathematized Theodore 
to please the Monophysites (as he had already 
anathematized Orizen to please the Nestorians), 
he failed, indeed, to reconcile the separatists, but 
he might at least claim that his poliey had in- 
curred no serious resentment among Greek churell- 
men. ‘The aceusation of Nestorianizing tendencies, 
repeated under a series of Monophysite emperors, 
had already driven the orthodox section of the 
seliool of Antioch to sacrifice Theodore ; nnd if we 
may believe the evidence produced in 550 at a 
council at Mopsnestia, —held, it is true, under 
wressure from Jnstinian, — the name of Theodore 
brn been erased from the diptyehs of that Chureh, 
and the name of Cyril substituted, as far back at 
any rate as the end of the Sth eentury. 

‘or the Eastern empire the action of Justinian 
and his councils was final: the Chaleedonian party 
in the trreck Church had enough to do to maintain 
their own orthodoxy and that of the Fourth 
Couneil without taking under their protection the 
favourite teacher of the Nestorians ; Pheodore’s 
writings, Biblical as well as theological, were 
plaeed under n tacit ban, and eirenlated only, so 
far as they eireulated at all, in fragmentary and 
emasculated form in the Catena. But the Lats 
were Jess tranimelled by fear of emperors or Mono- 
physites ; the resistance, indeed, ot pope Vigilins 
was after a time overeome, but the Churehes of 
Africa and North-eastern Italy broke off com- 
nmmnion (and the latter body maintained their 
separation for over a century) from men who had 
dared to anathematize not -only the opinions, but 
tie name, of one who had ‘ departed this life in the 
peace of the Chnreh and the praise of the Fathers.’ 
Justinian employed force ; the opposition resorted 
te the pen. Lusticus, the pope’s nephew and 
deacon, published an improved Latin version of 
the Acts of Chalcedon. Vhe Breviartiwm of Liher- 
atus, archdeacon of Carthage, and the pro Defen- 
stone Trium Camtulormn of another African, 
Facundus, bishop of Hermianna, state the contem- 
porary ease against the condemnation, Facundus 
especially giving us valuable particulars in regard 
to Theodore’s life and writings. Jnnilius, an 
African official at Constantinople, introdueed Theo- 
dore’s principles of exeresis to the West under the 
title Jnstituta regularia Divina Legis; while it 
was probably abont the same time, and perhaps 
also in Africa, that the commentaries of Theodore 
on the lesser Pauline epistles were translated into 
Latin and so preserved tor the use of fnture genera- 
tions. But the controversy of the Three Chapters 
died out at last, and the same silence abont the 
person and history of Theodore as already pre- 
vailed among the Greeks overspread the Western 
Church also, 

2. GENEKAL ESTIMATE OF THEODORE’S STYLE 


(AS GIVEN BY PuoTivus).—Before all tirst- hand 


knowledge of Theodore’s works had quite dis- 
appeared, the patriarch Vhotius, in the 9th cent., 
placed on record the only criticism we possess of 
‘the Interpreter’s’ literary style. The three 
books which came into Photins’ hands were (a) the 


25 or 28 hooks vrép BagiXeiov kata Evvouior, cou. 4, 


with which in eod. 6 Photins compares and con- 
ctrasts the treatise, bearing the same title, by 


FNS she j (3) the commentary in 7 tomes 
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on Genesis, cod. 38; (y) the 5 books Ipés rods 
A€yovras Puce kal ob yrwun ralew rods avOpwrovs, 
cod. 177. Aeeording to his enstom, Photius snp- 
plements his aceount of each work with a summary 
judgment of the merits or defeets both of its style 
and of its subject-matter; and, by combining the 
three notices, we may form a fair general idea of 
the impression made by ‘Theodore’s writings on a 
competent and not wholly unsympathetie reader. 
Strong in power of thought and in his handling of 
Scripture, Theodore’s weak points, aceording to 
Photins, are obseurity and prolixity. lis style 
(ppdcrs) cannot he ealled lucid (cadys)—although 
his voeabulary is simple enough—still less brilliant 
(Nauwpss); it is, in faet, ungraeeful and unpleasing 
{dxapis xai-aydys). Its obseurity is due tu long- 
winded periods (sxovorevéot mepisdos); to the ac- 
cumulation of parentheses (mapeuBo\ats adXeraX- 
AHAas), Which distraet the mind from the subject ; 
to fondness for oblique cases and, partigipial eon- 
structions (rats ray dvoudrwy wrayias Kal Tats pero- 
xixats Néfeor) ; tocontinunal and inartistic tautology, 
in which the repetitions are more ciremmstantial 
than the pers statements (ras €mavadkyyes mréov 
trav dinyjrewv Tais wepioTracect pepectagiar), On the 
other hand, Theedore’s writings are packed close 
with thought and argument (tals dtavoicis nai rots 
émixeipyuact lav muxvds); in fertility and in mas- 
siveness of proof (70 wA900s ray émixerpnudrwy Kal 
TO ‘ydvipor) ite is as much superior to Gregory 
of Nyssa as he is his inferior in beauty, bril- 
liancy, and eharm (xa\\ee Te Kal AaumpsryT Kal TO 
novrarw). Whatever his other faults, the eon- 
tinnous labour he spent on Holy Scripture (¢cXo- 
moywrepoy diatePqver), and his wealth ef apposite 
citations from it (rats ypagixats dpiora mourwy 
paprupiats), deserve full recognition, Asan exegete, 
he avoided allegory as far as possible, and inter- 
preted historically. 

The criticisms passed by Photius upon Theodore’s 
style and method would perhaps apply less seriously 
to exegesis than to some other departments of 
literature. A wide acquaintance with Scripture, 
an unwearied devotion to its study, when eombined 
with unusual powers of thought, albeit not of ex- 
pression, are no contemptible equipment for ‘the 
Interpreter’ of St. Paul. 

3. HISTORY OF THEODORE’S COMMENTARY ON 
THE EPISTLES,—(i.) The first complete list.—The 
fullest information about Theodore’s eommen- 
taries, and the first quite definite statement that 
he expounded the whole series of Panline epistles, 
eame to us from the great eataloune of Syriae 
writers drawn up for the Nestorians by their 
metropolitan Ebed-jesn (dicd A.D, 1318), and printed 
in vol. iii, pp. 1-362 of d.S. Assemani’s Bibliotheca 
Orientalis Clementino-Vaticana (Rome, A.D. 1725: 
for Theodore, see pp. 30-35, el. xix.) ‘Fhe Imlk 
of Theodore’s works, Ebed-jesn begins by telling 
ns, amounted to 150 times that of the Prophets: 
as they were arranged in 41 [it is possible that we 
ought to read 51} ‘divisions’ or ‘parts,’ each part 
minst have been thrice the size of the sixteen 
Prophets put together. Of these parts, the com- 
mentaries on the Old Testament appear to have 
ocerpied 18; St. Matthew, St. Luke, St. John, 
and the Acts, one each ; and the Pauline epistles 5, 
The latter are enumerated as follows (Assemani 
giver. in paralle) columns, the Syriae text and a 
literal translation into Latin) :— 

fepistolam quoque ad Romanos ad Eusebinm 

exposuit. 
binas ad Corinthios epistolas tomis duobus 
dilneidavit et illustravit rogatu Theodori. 
Eustratius postulavit expositionem quattnor 
epistolarum quas sum = commemoraturus : 
epistole ad Galatas et ad_Ephesios et ad 
Philippenses et ad Colosseuses. 


binas autem ad Thessalonicenses Tacolo efilagi- 
tante exposuit. 

epistolam ad Timotheum utramque explicavit 
ad Petrum. 

Cyrino ctiam depreeante exposuit epistolam ad 
Titun et ad Philemonen. 

item epistolam ad Hebrivos ad eundem Cyrinum 
dilucidavit. 

quinque autem tomis finem imposuit commen- 
tarlis suis in totum Apostolum.,’ 

If we may assume, as appears probable, that 
the words pelga (‘division’) and pengiata (mwa, 
‘yolume’) are, for the purpose ot the catalogue, 
identical,—Asseimani translates both by ‘tomus’ 
—then, of the five parts into which the commentary 
on St. Paul was distributed, the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 
must have eontained respectively Romans, 1 Co- 
rinthians, and 2 Corinthians ; the 4th, Galatians— 
Colossians, with perhaps 1 and 2 ‘Thessalonians ; 
the 5th, the Pastoral Epistles, Philemon, and -Lle- 
brews. Tis, however, was probably no more than 
a mere library arrangement of the Syriae volumes: 
what takes us back nearer to the original com- 
position of the commentaries is the grouping 
according to their various addressees—Eusebins, 
Theodore, Eustratins, James, Veter, Cyrinus. 
Theodore’s exposition of St. Paul was therefore 
not a book eairied through continuously and pub- 
lished as a single whole, but a series of at least six 
parts, which, so far, may or may not have he- 
longed to the same period of his long literary 
activity, and may or may not have been written 
after the same method and on the same scale. 
Like Chrysostom’s homilies on the Epistles, 'Theo- 
dore’s commentaries must have been too bulky to 
be compressed within a single binding; and they 
must therefore have circulated separately or in 
groups, with the result that one writer would 
naturally have aequaintance only with some of 
them, another only with others; exactly as the 
evidence now to he deseribed shows to have been 
the ease. 

(ii.) Larlicst isolated references.— Ehed-jesu bears 
witness to the knowledge of Theodore’s commen- 
turies on the epistles, and the position held by 
them, among the Nestorians of the Middle Aves: 
we have now to turn back to the earlier but more 
frasmentary referenees which ean be picked out 
from the euntroversial writings of the reign ol 
Justinian, 

a. The first specifie mention of any of Theo- 
dore’s commentaries on the Epistles is in Leontius 
of Byzantium, contra Nesturianos et Eutychianos, 
between 529 and 544 (see above, p. 504"). To each of 
the three books into whieh that work is divided a 
Catena is appended of xpqoes or picces Justificutives, 
those of Book ui. being taken from Theodore, 
Diodore, and Pau] of Samosata. Mai (Script. Vet. 
Nov. Coll. yi. 299-312) has printed the Theodore 
passages, with the prelogue to them: Leontins 
there complains bitterly that Theodore’s followers 
were so carefully on their guard against commit- 
ting any of his writings to the uninitiated, that 
his own seleetions had been perforce restrieted to 
the single work epi (he intentionally misealls 
it xara) THs evavOpwryncews. From the exegetical 
hooks he consequently quotes nothing beyond a 
single passage on the Psalms; but he gives a list 
of those which were known to him by name, and 
eomponnds for ignorance ot their contents hy 
ingeniously vitnperative mis-statements of their 
titles. In this list he ineludes (besides the books 


on Genesis, Job, Psalms, St. Matthew, St. Jolin, 
St. Luke) ‘the false interpretation’ (ray mapedy- 
now) of the Epistles to the Hebrews, Corinthians, 
and Galatians. 

8. The Acts of the Couneil of Constantinople in 
553, wWlielmanathematized ‘Theodore, are extant in 
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Latin. 
his works, which were read at the fourth ‘ collatio’ 
or session, is taken ‘ex eommento epistole ad 
Hebrieos’ (Labbe-Coleti, Concilia, vi. 55; Mansi, 
Concilia, ix. 216); Theodore there deduces from 
Ac 10° and Ps 44 (45)% that the unetion or 


The 32nd of the series of quotations from 


Messiahship of Jesus was a ‘rewarl.’? The Con- 
stitutum ad Imperatorem of pope Vigilius in the 


« oo8 . | 
same year examines the Council's quotations one 


by one, and conilemns, under the same heading 
‘ex commento epistole ad Hebrivos,’ the passage 
just mentioned (Labbe-Coleti, v. 1836; Mansi, ix. 
$2): the Latin of the quotation is identical (save 
for transeriptional errors) in the Aets and in the 
Constitutum, so that probably an ofticial Latin 
version was ordered hy the Council and supplied 
to the pope. A later pope, Pelagins IL, wnting 
to the bishops of Istria in 585,* quotes (from one 
or other of the above sources) the same passage 
under the Same title (Labbe-Coleti, vi. 269; Mansi, 
ix. 442). 

y. Facundus of Hermiana (iii. 6; ed. Sirmond, 

y. 127) quotes in defenee of Theodore a passage on 

to 18 fin commento epistole ad Romanos,’ as 
showing that he admitted both Messianic pro- 
pheey and the unity of Person in the two natures : 
‘et prophetas de domino Christo loeutos et ipsum 
dominum Christum homineni confitetur et Deum.’ 

(ilt.) Prented collections of fragments on the 
epistles from Catenw.—a. The first consideralle 
contribution was that of Mai’s Spreegiwn Ro- 
meenwn, iv. (1840) pp. 499-573, consisting of pas- 
saves from a Vatican Catena on Romans: the 
nuinber of the MS is not there given, but it is 
supplied in Nov. Putr. Bibl. vii. 407 as Vat. er. 
762 (on whielk see Karo and Lietzmann’s list of 
Catene above, p. 488, ¢). In his Nove Putrium 
Bibliotheca, vit. (1854) 1, pp. 407-408, Mai adds (i.) 
one more fragment from the sane MS on Ko 18 ; (ii.) 
14 or 15 fragments from the same MS on 2 Cor. ; 
(iii.) two small fragments from Vat. ger. 763 (see. 
x.) on Gal 3% *2—whieh, however, as Lightfoot 
(Gralations®, p. 229n.) points out, really belong 
to Theodoret. 

8. Between the earlier and the later publication 
of Mai, Cramer was issuing the suecessive volumes 
of hs Catenz on the Ejnstles, an: thereby adding 
largely to our stuek of fragments from Theodore. 
The hrst or Bodleian Catena on Romans (els. 
t-S) contains 54 quotations from Theodore ; but 
since this Catena is beyond doubt deseended, 
directly or indirectly, from the Vatican Catena on 
which Mai had already drawn (see above, p. 488°), 
no real addition to our knowledge was thereby 
made. The seeond or Munich Catena on Romans 
eontains no more than 10 pieees from Theodore, 
and those quite brief, so that it, too, hardly comes 
into aceount. 
is taken from Paris gr. 227] there are 58 passages 
from Theodore ; and in the same way the Catena 
on the lesser epistles from Galatians to Philemon 
[taken from Paris coisln 204] supplied Cramer 
with no ineonsiderable number (see just below, in 
connexion with the Latin version of the commen- 
tary on those epistles). 

y. Of A. F. V. von Wegnern’s Theodort Antio- 
chent Mopsuestie episcopr que supersunt omnia, 
only the first part, embracing the eommentary on 
the Minor Prophets (Berlin, 1834), ever appeared. 
But in 1847 the seattered fragments of Theodore’s 
work on the New Testament, as they had appeared 
in Mai’s Specideqiam and Cramer’s Catena, were put 
together and arranged in order by O. F. Fritzsche, 
Theodori episcopt Mopsucstent in Novum Testa- 
mentum commentarirum que reperirt potucrunt 
(Zurich). Of this useful Sel pp. 45-107 belong 


* The letter was really written by Pelayius’ deacon, Gregory, 
afterwards pope Gregory the Great. 


But for 1 Corinthians (the Catena | 


whieh 
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to Romans (Faeundus’ fraeinent, and the Catena 
fragments of Mai and Cramer eombined); pp. 
108-119 to 1 Cor, (Cramer, with eorreetions) ; J. 
120 to 2 Cor. (one fragment on 6° from Cramer 3 
Mai’s Nora Patrum Bibliotheca, vii., had not then 
been published) ; pp. 121-172 to Galatians-Hebrews 
(Cramer, with correetions), Fritzsche detected 
some eases of ineorreet attribution to Theodore 
made by either Cramevr’s copyist or his MS; but 
he did not examine the MSS himself, and he 
worked withont the help of the eriterion now put 
into onr hands hy the diseovery of the Latin 
version. Of his preface, the most interesting part 
is the disquisition on the unknown writer ‘ Theo- 
dorus monachus,’ Cramer's Munich Catena on 
Romans assiens to tms author 30 pieces, but 
Theodore of Mupsnestia (on the authority of Mai’s 
Vatican Catena) elaims 16 out of the 39, and 
Diedore (on the authority of Cramer’s Bodleian 
Catena) 4, while 2 are Theodoret’s. Among his- 
torical personages known as ‘ Theodore the Monk,’ 
the easiest to ulentify with the exegete of the 
Catenw would be, Vritzsehe thinks, the Severianist 
monk Theodore of Alexandria at the beginning of 
the 6th cent.; but the result of Fritzsche’s analysis 
of the 30 fragments on Romans points rather in 
the direetion of some unknown compiler of the 
Antiochene school (see below, pr. 519). 

8. The cdition of Theodore in Migne’s Patrologia 
Greca, tom. 66, is, so far as coneerns the Panline 
epistles (ce. 787-968), reprinted direet from 
Fritzsche, with the addition of a Latin transla- 
tion and of the fraginents from Mai’s Nov. Putr. 
Pb. vie 

(iv.) Lhe Latin version of the commentaries on 
Galatians-Philemon, — More important for our 
knowledee of Theodore than even the discoveries 
of Mai and Cramer was the identifieation of a 
Latin version of the eommentary on the ten shorter 
epistles. The Benedictine editors of St. Ambrose 
noticed that, of two sister MSS of an exposition 
of St. Pan) belonging to the great library of the 
abbey of Corbie, near Amiens, the first contained 
on Komans and on IT and 2 Corinthians the well- 
known eommentary of Ambrosiaster, the second 
contained on the remaining epistles (Itebrews not 
beine included) a commentary wholly unknown 
to them save that Rabanns Maurus had obviously 
made large use of it (dwrdrosii Opera, u., Paris, 
1690, App. p. 21).t The next seholar to concern 
himself with the Corbie connmentary (whieh mean- 
while, sinee the time of the Revolution, had 
become Nos. 87 and $8 in the public library at 
Aniens) was another Penedietine, dom, afterwards 
eardinal, J. B. Pitra. Pitra saw that the unknown 
eommentary was a genuine and unadulterated 
survival from the Patristie period, far older than 
the {th eent.—the date both of Rabanus and of 
the Corbie MS ; and believing that he had found 
the true author in the person of St. Hilary of 
Poitiers, he published in 1852, under that Father’s 
name, the full commentary on Galatians, Ephesians, 
and Philemon, with brief notes on the rest (Sjier- 
legqiiem Solesmense, Paris, i. pp. XXVi-Xxxv, 49-159). 
But a comparison of Pitra’s text with Cramer’s 
lately published Catena on the same epistles 
tvecled the faet that in the Greek fragments 
bore the name of Theodore was to be 
found the equivalent, so far as they went, of the 

*E. Sachau's Theadori Mopsuestent ysragmenta Syriaca e 
codicibus Musei Britannici Nitrintcis (Leipzig, 1869) appears to 
contain nothing from any of the commentaries on the Epistles, 

+ Besides Rabanus (who, however, for Gal. and Eph. used the 


| real Ambrosiaster, and only hegan his use of the unknown 


authority with Philippians), we can now add Amalarius, de 
Ecelesiastivis Oficiis (Mhilippians and 1 ‘Timothy), and arch- 
bishop Lanfranc's commentary on St. Paul (Galatians to 
Philemon), as well as an isolated reference on G: latians in 


the Collectanea of Sedulius Scotus; see Swete'’s Theodore, 


pp. xlvi-ti, and vol, ii.p. 336. 
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Latin of the Corbie MS ; and the only possible ¢on- 
elusion was that in the latter we possessed a eoi- 
plete version of Theodore’s commentary on these 
epistles. ‘The comparison was made, and the con- 
chision drawn, by .b. L. Jacohi in 1s54 (Jeutseche 
Zeitschrift fur christliche Wissensvhaft uni christ- 
liches Leben), and, independently, by Dr. Hort in 
185) (Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology, 
iv. 302-308), Th. Hort afterwards discovered a 
second and slightly earlier MS in Brit. Mus. 
Harley 30638, from Cusa on the Moselle: and an 
edition of the Latin version, with a re-collation of 
Cramers Greek frazments for the ten epistles 
covered hy it, was jntblished in TSs0 by Dr. WH. 3. 
Swete (Theodore of Mopsurstia on the minor Epistles 
of S&. Paul: Theodorvt Mopsucstent in epistolas B. 
Pauti commentarii, 2 vols., Cambridge)—a hook of 
the rare kind for whieh praise is superttuous, 

The Latin supples us on the one hand with 
some sort of representation of Theodore’s meaning 
over long pages where the Greek entirely fails 
us, and on the other with a test for the veriliea-— 
tion of what really in the Catena belongs to Theo- 
dore. It is satisfaetoryg to find that the net result 
has heen to add toe the number of fragments 
ndmitted as genuine by Fritzsehe ; for whereas 
only seven of his passages have to he struck 
out, there are ee 40 others in the Catena 
of which Theodore had wrongly been deprived 
(Swete, po xvil, n. 3 and 4). That the catenist 
ean new be shown to have often abridged and 
occasionally paraphrased his anther (Swete, p. 
XxX¥), i8 nO More than the parallel experience of 
other writers in the Catenw might have led us to 
expect. 

The translator may be credited on the whole 
with faithfulness and conscientiousness ; but 
neither his knowledge of Greek (at any rate of | 
Theodore’s Greek) nor his command of his own 
tungne was sufficient to produce what could be | 
ealled. from a literary point of view, a suecessfitl 
version, As to his date, it is natural to bring the 
attempt to introduce Theodore to Western readers 
into connexion with the circle of Facundus and 
Jnnilins, and to place hint conjecturally at or soon 
after the middle of the Gth cent.; and the con- 
jeeture is in harmony with the evidence of lis 
Riblical text, which (when it is not simply a 
literal rendering of ‘Theodore’s) displays some- 
times reminiscences of the Vulgate, nt more 
often reminiscences of the Old Latin (see, for 
fuller details on nl) these points, Swete, pp. XXxv- 
Wiii), It is a Tess casy question te answer, 
Whether his transiation included also the longer 
epistles, The evidence of Rabanus Maurus sug- 
vests that there were MSS which gave Ambroa1- 
aster for Rom.-Ephesians, Theodore for the rest ; 
the existing MSS with Lanfrane (and, presum- 
ably, Sedulius) meke the chanze from) Aihrosi- 
aster to Theodore letween 2 Cor, and Gal. ; 
possibly, therefore, it may he areued, other MSS 
may have existed which supplanted Ambrosiaster 
hy Theodore at a still earher point or even from 
the beginning. Yet we have seen (p. d5ut0") that 
Vheodore’s Greek commentaries on the epistles 
did not cirendute in a single volume 3; nnd in the 
absence of definite indications to the vontrary it) 
is safest to suppose that the ¢ranslator had access 
to only a portion of them, and that the whole of | 
his work has now been recovered. As an imperteet 
commentary, there was an obvious reason for com- 
pleting it by horrowing the missing seal fron 
some other commentary, such as Ambrosiaster’s ; 


and the accident that the missing epistles lap. 
poe to he the first in the series expluns also 
row it was that the name already attached to 
them came to be attached to Che rest of the series 
as well, so that Carolingian /Seribes fund sehdlary | 


| tions of the diflesont groups reeordec 
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read Theodore of Mopsuestia under the pseudonym 
ot Ambrose of Milan. 

(v.) Ordey and date of Theodore's commentarics 
on the Epistles.—UOf the order in: which Theodore 
commicuted on the ditlerent epistles of St. Paul he 
vives several indications hy cross-references Trom 
one commentary to anather (NSwete, p. Ixitt).— 
(a) Galatians after Ronuimns : on tial 3° (Swete, 1 
p. 5t, 1. 6) he refers to Ro PP: ‘si nostram 
decurrere voluerit interpretationen in qua latins 
il explicasse videmur.’—(3) Gadatians after fle- 
brews: on tral 44 (i. 76, 1. 10) he says, Sin epistola 
ia que ad Hebrivos est interpretantes ostendinus 
evidentius.’ *—(y) Galatians after sercral (7) other 
epistles: on Gal 24 (i. 16, 1. 20) he alludes to pre- 
vious notes on many passaves, ‘multis enim in 
locis coniunetiones a beato Panto non cum debita 
sequentint positas esse ostendimus.’—(5) Ephesians 
after Galatians: on Eph 14 (i, 123, 1. 4) he refers 
to his comment on Gal 5%: ‘dixi [‘dixit’? MSs, 
wrongly] namgque et in epistela Galatarnm.,’—(e) 
Colossians after Phalippeens: on Col 17 (i. 272, 
1. 12) he refers to Ph 258: Shoe enim ostendimns 
[‘ostendemus MSS, but the confusion of t and e is 
very common] fecisse apostohum et Philippensibus 
sertbentem.’—(¢) 2 Pianothy after Philipperns > on 
1 Ti 3° (ii. 118, 1. 13) he refers to Pho 1!: «at rovro 
éreonunvaueta xat ev tH mods biNcrmysiovs. — (7) 
1 Timothy after must of the other Epistles: on 
PVG 19 (ii. 71, 1. 12) be mentions ‘interpretationem 
hostram quan propemnodum per oumes epistolas 
explieasse videmmr.’—(6) Tifus after 1 Tinothy: 
on Tit 1 (ii. 237, 1. 20) he refers to 1 713°: ‘dictum 
est nobis hoe idem Jatius in ila epistola quam ad 
Timotheum inprinis dudum seripseramus, ’ 

Vins, with the exception that Hebrews came 
somewhere near the beginning of the list, Theo- 
dore appears, so far as we can judge, to have 
written on the Epistles in the orlse of our New 
Testament Canon, But hoth the separate dedica- 

thy hed-jesu 
(p. 509, above), and coe interval hetween the com- 
mentary on ‘Titus and that on 1 Timothy ‘quam 
dudum = seripseramus, ¢ suggest that the whole 
exposition may have been spread over some con- 
siderable mumber, of years. The work on at least 
the later Epistles was posterior to the work on the 
fsuspels : on Col 17 (i, 273, 1 5) he refers to the 
explanation of Jn 5, ‘si interpretationem nostram 
decurrere voluerit in’ illam partem  evaneeli 
lohannis’?; on 1 Ti 14 (ii. 74, Il. 2fi) to the ex- 
planation of the genealogies, ‘interpretationem 
nostram .. . quam de evangellis expressisse visi 
sumus’?s and on 1 ‘Ti 3" (ii. 137, 1. 14) to his exegesis 
of the Epistles and trospels as a whole, ‘ sicut non 
solum in apostelica interpretatione id ostendimus, 
sed et in evangeliornm interpretatione identidem 
id demonstravimis.,’ 

Seeing that Theodore’s prolonged span of exe- 
cetical activity extended over the fat ot the 
last quarter of the 4th eent. and of the first 
quarter of the Sth, the conelnsion so far reached 
with regard to the date or dates of his commen. 
taries on the Eyqistles is not very precise. Cine 
line of argument, however, still remains to be 
examined which may bear upon the chronelosy, 
namely, the relation of his commentaries to those 
of other more or less contemporary exegetes. > 


* Note that the Epistte to the Hebrews comes next before 


' Galatians in the Sahicie version (Serivener, Lntrod. to the 


Criticism of Che N7A, i. 67, ii. USS): next after Galatinns in the 
system of chapters runping through the Vauline epistles in the 
wargin of B (ap. cit. i. 56, 57), : 

t Yet ‘duduim‘ may only represent */y, as perhaps in Swete, 
He Rice Gaede 

{ br. Swete (p. Uxi) emphasizes in this connexion the use 
ayiparently made by Theodore of the Euthalian ‘chapters’ as 
intlicating a date after A.b. 34, Some attempt will be made 
iter rin this article (vce p. 524) to deul in outlive with the 
jute Ate Mu pears t lent fehtgemvund the nani of BE ithalius. 
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Ancient commentators were accustomed to study 
and eopy earlier models, and were studied and 
eopied by later imitators in their turn. Theodore, 
though he was of too independent a mind to copy 
his predeeessors as much as others did, probably 
studied them quite as much, to judge from the 
frequency with which he records the views of 
‘certain people’ and expresses disagreement with 
them. To Origen’s system of exegesis he, of course, 
stood in fundamental opposition. The material 
is haraly suflicient to enable us to estimate the 
extent of his undoubted debt to Diodore; and 
even if it should be proved that he used also 
Chrysustom and Severtan— both of them more 
nearly his contemporaries than was Diodore — 
yet even their expositions might have been in his 
hands hefore the year 400 A.D. Of his suceessors, 
Theodoret ean be shown to have exploited him 
freely (below, p. 517¢); but Theodoret probably 
wrote after Theodore’s death, and furnishes us 
therefore with no new ferminus ad quem. But 
between Diodore and Chrysostom on the one 
hand, and Theodoret on the other, there is yet 
one other commentator whose evidence is crucial 
for the chronology of Theodore. The date of 
T’elagius’ Latin exposition of St. Pan] falls within 
the years 401-409, and sinee his points of eontact 
with Theodore appear to be unambiguous (Swete, 
pp. Ixxiv-Ixxvi), we get a new terminus ad quem 
or a quo for the latter, aeeordiny as we make his 
share in the eommon matter original or derivative. 
The question ean be fully answered only when the 
true text of Pelagins has been restored from a 
eomparison of the various reeensions in which he 
has come down to us.* Dr. Swete incHnes to the 
view that Theodore borrowed from Pelavins; but 
it would be unusual to find a Greek writer using a 
Latin authority, and in two at least of the paral. 
lels (Gal 3°%, 2 Ti 2%), while Theodore states his 
own view and no other, Pelagius prefixes to the 
view that coineides with Theodore the formula 
‘ut qnidam putant.’+ Tf then Pelagius drew on 
Theodore, and that for the later as well as the 
earlier Epistles, it would follow that Theodore’s 
exposition of St. Paul was completed very early 
in the 5th century: nor does there seem to 
he anything which seriously conflicts with such a 
conelusion. 

4. THEODORE AS A COMMENTATOR ON ST. 
PAUL. t—Theodore is the typieal Antioehene 
exevete, not in the sense that he serves as a 
standard for judging other commentators of the 
school, or as a@ mean from which in one direction 
or another they diverge. mt in the sense that the 
literal and historieal method of interpretation, 
which (with whatever qualitications) is distinetive 
of them all, is in him earried out to its most 
rigorous extreme. The present age is impatient 
of any form of allegorizing, and so is inclined to 
sympathize with Theodore; and yet it might be 
well to recolleet that it was Origen’s alleyorieal 
interpretation of the early chapters of Genesis 
which, as much as anything else, aroused the 
opposition of the Antioelenes, and that Thieo- 
dore’s literalist prineiples committed him tv the 

* With the appearance of H. Zimmer's book Pelagius in 
Friand (Berlin, 1901), all previous discussions of the subject of 
Pelagius’ commentary, and of the related commentaries of 
pseudo-Jerome and pseudo-Primasius (cf. Swete, p. xlv), were at 
olce superseded ; see a review of Zimmer by the present writer 
in Journal of Theological Studies (October 1902), iv. 132-141. 

+ Of course a common source for Theodore and Pelagius—iu 
that case prohably Diodore—is conceivable; but Theodore's 
work is the more likely to have reached the West. 

{ See Swete, pp. Ixv—Ixxi, Ixxix-Ixxxvii, and Kihn, Theador 
von Mopsuestia und Junilius Africanus als Exeqeten (Freiburg 
im Breisgau, 1880). The first 200 pages of Dr. Kihn's admirahle 
Monograph arc devoted to Theodore and his Liblical exegesis : 


unfortunately, he wrote before the publication of Dr. Swete’s 


editiou, and pays little or no attention to the commentaries on 
bt. Paul. ; 


aceeptanee of the story of Jonah as a reeord of 
actual historical facet. No doubt, Messianie appli- 
cations of the Old Testament had often led to 
exevesis that was arbitrary in the extreme, and 
Theodore voices the reaetion of common-sense ; 
no doubt also it ean be urged, with show of truth, 
that at least in the New Testament there is no 
place for allegory, and that Theodore’s position 
is here inexpugnable. And he woukl be a singu- 
larly unfair critic who failed to recognize and 
appreciate the services of Theodore’s severely 
lovical mind in expounding the often difficult eon- 
nexion and coneatenation of the Apostle’s thoughts 
in this direction probably no ancient exyositor 
either attempted or aehieved as much; and for 
that alone, if all other merits were refused thei, 
these commentaries of his would possess a real 
and perinanent value. Dut it is also just this 
relentless sense of logie which from another side 
sets a fatal limitation on Theodore’s powers of 
exegesis; for he approaches the study of the 
Epistles, unconseiously no doubt to himself, with 
the expectation of findimg in them, not merely a 
theological system as eomplete as his own, but 
the particular system at which he had himself 
arrived. St. Paul’s thoughts do not always con- 
sent to be labelled and put in their proper place 
as parts of an organizea and eoherent Jody of 
doctrine; and so far as they do admit of it, tt is 
not quite on Theodore’s lines. The contrast. le- 
tween 4 wdépovoa and 7} wé\\ovsa Kardoracs, which 
dominates Theodore’s whole scheme of the unt- 
verse, is a fruitful one, but it does not exhaust, 
and in part it does not even correspond to, the 
theology of St. Paul. To Theodore the ‘present con- 
dition’ and ‘future condition’ are indeed those of 
sin and sinlessness, but they are also those of death 
and immortality, of ehange and ehangelessness ; 
and it is on this aspeet of the contrast that Theo- 
dore’s optimistie thought habitually dwells. Tte- 
demption tends to be predominantly the restora- 
tion of the gift of immortality, moral lapse a 
weakness of our mortal condition, Christ our 
hnman example in the successful struggle with it. 
It would be rash to say that there is no room for 
Theodore’s conceptions in the wide cycle of Chris- 
tian theology ; but they are not. the characteristie 
eonceptions of St. Paul, and so far Theodore could 
not be his ideal ‘Interpreter.’ 

46. Isidore of Pelusium (letters on detailed 
points of exegesis).— 

With Isidore a new ehapter opens: we are on the 
threshold of the era when Greek exegesis ceases to 
be strictly original, and begins to reproduce what 
seemed most worthy of preservation in the great 
writers of the past ; and however great the loss in 
vigour and freshness which this ehange entailed, 
it carried with it at least the compensating advan- 
tage of expanded sympathies. Alegorical and 
literalist systems could each claim the sanction of 
illustrious names: neither could be wholly rejected 
by those who wished to walk in the footsteps of 
the ‘Fathers.’ St. Isidore is the earliest expositor 
in whose ease geographieal position is not the 
decisive factor in determining exexetical affinities. 
His nationality and all the external cireumstances 
of his life eonneeted him exelusively with Alex- 
andria, while his literary studies and his eeclesi- 
astieal hero-worship tended rather to make him a 
follower of the great homilist of Antioch. The 
interest which attaches to him in these respects 13 
suthcient excuse for finding a place in this article 
for a writer whose exegetieal remains consist only 
of answers to correspondents about difficulties in 
the explanation of detached passages of the Sacred 
Text. ; 

Isidore, as his name suggests, was an Egy} tian; 
and his whole career, so far as we know, was spent 
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in Egypt. Of Alexandrine family (according to 
Ephracm of Antioch, in Photius ead. 228), and, to 
judge from his extensive learning, of Alexandrine 
training, he early embraced the monastie life and 
commented the prolonged residence at Pelusium, 
the frontier-city between Egypt and Palestine, 
which has given hin the title that distingnishes 
him from lis namesake of Seville. From Pelusinin 
he earried on, during a period of which dillerent 
eritics extend the limits as far back ns 305 
and as far on as 450, the vast correspondence 
on which lis fame mainly rests. Tt is enough for 
the present purpose to say that Isidure, wien 
writing to Vyril of Alexandria during and after 
the Couneil of Ephesus in 431, employs towards 
the archlishop a familiarity and even authority of 
tone which imply either advaneed age or long- 
established reputation, 

The dogmatic interest was a nineli stronger one 
than the exegetical im the generations whieh 
sueeeeded Isilore ; and it appears probable that 
his Jetters owe their survival as a cullesent to the 
use nutde of them in the Monoplysite controversy. 
Whether or no he survived till the outbreak under 
Dioscorus of the seenlar strugule, Isidore was 
sulliciently Antiochene, in’ theoluxy as well as 
exevesis, to have spoken with no uncertain sound 
about the truth of Christ's manhood ; Qed mafos 
ot Néyerar, Xpiorou yap 7d wados yéyove, capxwhlvTos 
SynNovete Veod xal ry mpoordweer Tis capxds 7d wados 
imoucivavtos (ip. i, 124)3 €x gicewy Svotv 6 els 
imdpywr vids (Ep. i. 323, to Cyril); & éxarépacs rats 
piceaw eis Umdpxyet vids Geod (Ep. i. 405). Uonse- 
quently we find the writers on the Chaleedonian 
side, phraein of Antioch, Leontins of Byzantium, 
Freundus of Hleriniana, appenling to his authority ; 
while the great Monoplistite writer Severus 
attempts (according to Stephon Gobar, in Photius 
cod, 232) to turn the edge of the appeal hy accus- 
ing Isidore of Origenism. The principal strong- 
hold at Constantinople of the Chaleedonians 
was the monastery of the Acametae or ‘Sleepless 
ones’; and it was the Acumetwe who, somewhere 
in the eentury 450-550 A.p., colleeted and pub- 
lished an edition of 2000 of Isidore’s letters. 
Facnndus apparently quotes from this collection ; 
and nearly fifty letters were excerpted from it 
and translated into Latin (together with a very 
numerons series of documents bearing on. the 
Nestorian controversy) by a scholar of the time 
of dustinian, whose work is preserved to us in 
two MSS of the 12th eent,, Casinensis 2 and 
Vatieanns 1319, 

From the same eollection of 2000 letters, and 
from no other souree, all our Greek MSS) nore 
derived. The oldest of them (trrotta Ferrata 
Bal), written in 985, and never yet employed 
for the printed texts contains 1600 letters, num- 
vere from 1 to 600, and from loUr to 2000; 


another at Paris (gr. $32, of the 18th eent.) con. | 


tains the first 1213 letters: while two 16th cent. 
MSS at the Vatican (Vat. gr. 649-650 and Vat. 
thttob. er. 341-383) eontain the whole 2000, nnin- 
lered through continnously from the first to the 
last. One or two more give some portion of the 
coliection in its proper oder; but a much lager 
number give groups of letters scleeted ont of the 
rest because of their connexion with seme par- 
ticular topic. Thus Bod). Land, gr. 42, swe. xib, 
contains thirty-eight letters on the D’salter, 
arranged in the order of the Psaluis with which 
they deal, though to each letter is still prefixed its 
proper number in the continuous series. Within 


this class one MS distinguishes itself from the 
rest, both for the large bulk of letters which it 
eontains and for the influence which it hus exer- 
cised upon the printed texts,— Venice Marcianus 
126, save. Niv.; of its 1145 lettensethe hirst division, 
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484 in number, are concerned exclusively with the 
exevesis of diltlerent parts of Seripture. * 

Unfortunately, the history of the printed texts 
became entangled at an early point with this 
other or indirect line of the manuscript tradition. 
The editio princeps, prepared by the Sila Jacques 
Billi, and published posthumously at Paris in 1555, 
wns taken, indeed, from the Paris MS abeve men- 
tioned, and consisted therefore of the first 1213 
letters of the original eollection, These were 
divided by the editor, it is not clear on what 
grounds, into three books, the first comprising 
U0, the second 300, and the third the remaining 
413; but, apart from this division into books, the 
letters then printed were printed in the exact 
order in whiell the Accemetive had arranged them, 
To the next editor, Rittershusins, or rather to the 
MS on whieh he relied, is due the confusion which 
stil] prevails in the printed texts of Isidore. He 
used’ a Munieh copy of the Venice MUS, and found 
in it as many as 230 letters which had not appearcd 
in Till’s edition; his own edition, putlished at 
Heidelberg in 1605, repeated Bill’s three books, 
and added to them a fourth, consisting of the 230 
new letters, thus raising the totul number to 1443. 
As we have seen that the interest of the scholar (wlho- 
ever he was) why put together the collection of the 
Venice MS was in the first place exegetical, it is 
not surprising that the fourth hook should contain 
a specially large proportion of strictly exevetical 
letters, or that the editor who finaly completed 
the printed collection, the Jesuit A. Schott, though 
he was nble to add 569 new letters from the 
Vatican Library, added few of the more strictly 
exezetieal sort, Sehott puldished his 669 letters as 
a fifth Look + (without reprinting the earlier books), 
first in Creck alone, Antwerp 1623; next in a 
Latin version anly, Rome 1624; and tinally in both 
Civeek and Latin, Frankfort 1629, Phe four books 
of Billi Rittershusins and the lifth book of Schott 
were combined in the Paris edition of Morel, 1638 ; 
and this edition (which lias Greek text and Latin 
translation throughout) has never been super- 
seded, thongh the iniperfections of its text are 
only less cluring than its faults of typography and 
defective indexes. Something was done tor the 
improvement of the text in the publeation hy 
I. Possinus, Rome 1670, of collatiuns made from 
Nioman MSS, under the direction of eardinal Buar- 
berini, some thirty yenrs earlier; and these notes 
of Possinus are incorporated at the foot of the page 
in Misne’s reprint of Morel’s text (tr. Gr. 78). 
Four dissertations by trerman, French, Swedish, 
and Italian) scholars respectively — Niemayer, 
(Halle, 1825; reprinted in Migne), FE. L. A. Bouvy 
(Nimes, ISS4), V. Lundstrom (in Exveanos, vol. in. 
(Upsala, 1897] p. 6S), and N. Capo in Stedt dt 
filologia classiwa, ix. (Morence, 101) have each 
contributed something to our knowledge of the 
Mss of Isidore: lit a new edition remains one of 
the dusiderata of Patristie Jiterature.* 

Among the letters of Isidore which deal with 
the study of Holy Seripture in general may be 
mentioned 271.1. 569; iv. O01, 140, 208, 221; v. 2ST, 
293, 318. More nearly appronching the subject of 
execesis are the letters on linguistic topics, sneh as 
that on the use of pirore in Seripture (i. 270), or 
those on Scripture synonyms [Treneh, Synonyms of 

* There is game reason to think that Isidore’s letters may 
have been translated into Syriac: two British Muscum MSS 
teod, decexnxvil. © Add, 14731, swe. xi,, and cod. LN. of Rose anid 
Forshall’s catalogue, sae, xiii) contain selections from his 
correspondence. 

¢ The total number of letters thus became 2012; but Ritters- 
husius hail printed in his fourth book ses eral thal were really 
already in Billi, and in the saine way Schott’s fifth hook con- 
tained several that had appeared in Riltershusius, 

¢ Fuller details about the histary, MSS, and editions of the 


collection of Usidore’s Jetters will be found in a paper by the 
preseut writer, Journal gfal herluyical Studies, 1904. 
y Peli i } 
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the New Testament, pp. xiv-xvi, does not seem to 
know of them] (ili. 92; iv. 1380; v. 128, 203, 286, 337, 
338, 411). Far more numerous are the letters whieh 
are exegetical in the strictest sense, as explaining 
passages in which Isidore’s correspondents had 
appealed to him for help. 

The prominent place which belongs here to 
the Pauline epistles may be explained naturally 
enough on the ground of their inherent ditheulties ; 
but it also corresponds to the special veneration 
which Isidore displays towards the Apostle. He 
never tires of drawing on the resourees of his 
vocabulary for fresh phrases with whieh to do him 
honour: St. Paul is 6 Gearéoios [latXos, 7d oxetos 
Tis éxNoyis, 6 Tay Tod Xptorod vonudatwy raplas, 0 
Viiv xai Oddacoav prbuicas, 6 BapBapas Piocogety 
dvareioas (il. 124) : 6 Kopupatos [Tey voyiuws Tov TapivTa 
Blov diabXynoadvrwr] (111. JOT) 5 6 reov avipwrivay mpay- 
Larwy axpiBas Bacavioas Thy prow (iil. 351; ef. v. 74); 
6 cf ‘Tovéatkijs emadlews evaryyedtxov pnxdvnua yeyouws 
(v, 197); and see especially iv. SO (on St. Paul as 
the cxedos éxXoyijs, and on miraeles) and v. 299 (on 
the reasons for our veneration of St. Paul, and on 
thle contrast between him and those who claim to 
be Iis suecessors). 

The following is a list of the letters, some 
eighty in nuinber, which are directed exclusively 
or primarily to the interpretation of passages in 
the Pauline Epistles :— 


Epp. | Epp. 
Ro F@ i, 213: 111.350;1 12 Co9% ili. 2633 vz 
iv. 194. T44. 
13 ty. 59. JO? iv. 14. 
12 iv. 60 (cf. v. 1077 iv. 6S. 
74). 122 i. 103: 
O10 “1y. G1) 134 i, 443, 444. 
Se Pav 100, 13° on. 56. 
GY 3 iv. 52. 1 20 ete 
7° iv. 62. 151, 221. 
s Tek. iG 152) ii. 399. 
83 iy. 63. | 158 iv. 52. 
Se ae laitol. | 2Co 4 ii. 4, 5. 
Ql ii, 38. | 53 iii, 966, 
118 iv. 101, His iv. 46. 
12! Ril. Toe j2 i. 423: iil. 
128 iii, 284, 2855) 182. 
Ieiob, oT. | 13° There 
120,220, | Gal iS iii, 165. 
2 sive Dil. 3 it. 196. 
13} ii. 216. Epler gill. 23. 
Neko de. Te eA $5 ii. 189, 239, 
13? ir. 16. 45 i, 325. 
WIS) jt. Phi iv. 104. 
1Co 1? 3, 429. ae 1¥. 22. 
o- iF. 150. De 1, 139: 
OW avisl, 127. 319 ili. =18SG, 187, 
3!- 2 4. 445. iss, 
3° 5 Goleta ite ol: 
38 iy. 6. | 2” iv, 166. 
+ iv. 94. Qo Fiv. 108. 
6" iv. 45, Lins: 111, 42165 ix. 
GY iv. 42. 219. 
61S iv. 129, | 318 fi, 192, 
73 oa. 413. 48 V2: 
9 ji. 176. 5S li. 14. 


Jtioe rae lshs Tit ® ii. 64; iv. 85.* 

None of the printed Catene on the Epistles have 
made any extended use of this large body of letters. 
Isidore is quoted once in Cramer's Bodleian Catena 
on Romans: 7%=Ep. iv. 62; eleven times in his 
Munich Catena on Romans: 7° as before; S*=i. 
47; 8S®=3v. SPs 9 =11 Se ei 10); ae! = 
lil, 7%; I23siv, BRO. WP His esti. 216, 

* For completeness’ sake, references to the Hebrews may here 
he added: He 136 Epp. iii. 58; 25siv. 146; 48=iv. 147, v. 91; 
413 =], 94; D7 wiv. 113; 103=iv, 168; 127=iil, 14; 1218=). 320; 


| IWssiy. 26; Wt=iv. 19s. 


13’=iv. 16; 13!%=1. 456; and twiee in his Catena 
on 1 Corinthians: 6'=iv. 129, and 9° *!=ii. 138. 
Among Karo and Lietzmann’s Catenxz, No. vii. 
(on Homans) quotes, we are told, Epp. 1245, 1244, 
1323, 1337; hut these letters belong exactly to 
that part of the collection where it is not at present 
possible to bring the old numeration into com- 
parison with the printed text—no doubt they are 
all to be found in Book iv. 

Isidore as an independent interpreter has a 
terseness and directness of his own: but perhaps 
the reason why he is not more often quoted in the 
Catenze is that his explanations are sometimes 
only echoes of those of Chrysostom ; compare, for 
instance, the comment on Ro 12% in Lp. ili. 284 
with the parallel passage in the latter’s Homilies, 
Tsidore’s panegyric on Chrysestom’s whole expusi- 
tion of the Romans has been mentioned above 
(p. 502); and elsewhere he cites the letter of 
Libanius to Chrysostom as illustrating tyy 70d 
docdizev lwarvov [sc. Chrysostom] y\Grrav xai 7d 
KaNNos T@Y vonuarwy Kai THY WeKEITATA Tav évovun- 
pdrwr (ii. 42). Nor was admiration for his writings 
divorced in Isidere’s mind from admiration for his 
life and character: Clirysustom is called by him 
(in reference to his de Sacerdotio) 6 trav rod Beot 
amoppirwy wropyrns, 6 THs €v Bugavriw éxxAnolas Kal 
mdons dpbaduds (i. 156): in the eause of Chrysostom 
he ean speak plainly about one patriarch of Alex- 
andria, or plead boldly with another; Egypt, he 
says, by making use of Theophilus 7dr AGouara 
Kai xpusodarpyy, Tov OeogiAH Kai Peo\syov KaTETONE UL NGEY 
dy@pwrov (i. 152), and he writes to Cyril, in the in- 
terests of peaee and reconciliation, a letter that is 
universally understood to allude to the restoration 
of St. Chrysostom’s name to the diptyehs (i. 370). 

Thus, just as in doctrine he represents a reae- 
tion in E¢ypt from the extremer type of Egyptian 
theology, so too in exevesis Isidore, Egyptian and 
Alexandrine though he was, modified the alle- 
vorical traditions of Alexandrine exegesis under 
the intluenees of Chrysostom’s writings. He takes 
upa middle position between those who interpreted 
the whole of the Old Testament direetly of Christ, 
and those who refused so to interpret any of it : eyo 
5é dvayxaiws Pnyi dupdtepa yeyevjoGar, 74 TE wy WavTa 
Ned xAac wepi atirci Kal 7d wh wavTe\as Ta Kar atirov 
ceovyjoba (ii, 195). He will nut refuse to allow 
some plaee to allegorical interpretations, and he 
gently rebukes a correspondent who had asked for 
a purely literalist explanation of some provisions 
of the Mosaic levislation : ro’s tas Pewpias vmrogpai- 
vovras Kal TO ypduma eis TO Wvetpa perapvOuifovTas ovK 
oid érws alringamevos, Kairoe woNNants woéeNiua Tiva 
Tots akpowpévors NéyovTas, avTa Ta MpayuaTa Epunver- 
Bjval coe \cmapas wapexddreoas (ii. $1). Even in 
miatters belonging to the New Testament, alle- 
corical interpretations ean be found in Fsidore ; 
but to what a subordinate position, at Jeast in 
dealing with the Pauline epistles, he relegates the 
allecorical sense, may be illustrated from Ep. iv. 
129, where, in enumerating many possible explana- 
tions of the precise meaning of 1 Cu 6% eis 76 idcov 
owe dpaprdver, he has recourse to allevorizing as 
a ninth alternative only: ef 6€ Kai rpawjvar nuas 
Bother els Ty THs G\Anyopias bor, évary Ertw 7H AeXOy- 
vTouevy, 

17. Cyril of Alexandria (commentaries on 
Romans, 1 Corinthians, 2 Corinthians).— 

Cyril, the great opponent of Nestorianism, was 
arclibishop of Alexandria from 412 till his death in 
444. Nothing is known as to the date of his birth. 
His relations to Isidore of Pelusinm seem to have 
been those of a younger to an older man, but he 
was of sutticiently mature years in 403 to be 
jresent, in the train of his uncle and predecessor 
Theophilus, at the Council of the Qak which con- 
denmed Chrysestom. The overpowering doginetic 
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interest of Cyril’s career and writings has natur- 
ally tended to olisenre the interest of lis exexctical 
work ; yet the bulk cven of what is preserved of 
the latter class is far more Wimisohle than tliet 
of the furmer, and the original discrepancy must 
have been wreater still, Too much stress need not 
be Inidl on the statement of Cassiodorns, in the 
preface to lis Jnst. Div, Litt., that Cynl was one 
of those who had expounded in the Greek lan- 
eunze the Divine Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament ‘ab ipsa principio usque ad finem?’ ; for 
not only Clement of Alexandria (of whose Mypoty- 
wses it Was nore or less trne, see below, pr. S20"), 
iy Chrysostom, Gregory, and Basil, are inchided 
under the same heading, and there is every reason 
to stippuse it inexact in the ease of the latter 
writers. But out of the seven volumes which make 
up the only complete edition of Cyril’s works— 
that of Aubert (Paris, 1638)—four eonsist wholly of 
exeeetical matter ; and yet this edition eontained 
nothing on the New Testament exeept the portions 
whieh have survived of the commentary on St. 
John. For two centuries after Aubert little more 
was done ; but the last seventy years have witnessed 
the reeovery of a Syriae version of the commentary 
en St. Luke, and ot considerable fragments in the 
original Greek of commentarieson St, Matthew and 
on some of the lauline epistles. 

That Cyril had cenmented on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews there was a gool deal of ancient 
evidence, in Theodoret, Leontius, Faeundus, and 
others, to show; but for the epistles of St. Panl, 
properly speaking, the only direct witness that 
was in print until within the last sixty or seventy 
years appears to have been a solitary quotation 
(itself perhaps taken from a Catena) in the Acts 
of the Second Conneil of Nica in 787 (Mansi, xiii. 
289). The ‘detinition’ of the leonoclastie Couneil 
of 751 had appealed to 2 Co 5'* 7, and the answer 
of the orthodox appeals, amony other interpreters, 
to Cyril: cai KeipidNos 6€ 6 "AXetavdpeds 6 vrépuaxos 
ris etNxpivois judy rlorews cadnvifwy juiv 7d avrd 
prov oitws drepunuever® "Emecdn yap yé-yover AvOpwmos 6 
povoyevas rod Veod Adyos (there follows a passage of 
some TS lines).* 

Cramer's Catenze on the Epistles to the Corin- 
thians (A.p. 1841) and Romans (A.p. tSd4) frst 
supplied sufficient material to prove the existence 
of continnms commentaries; for his Catena on 
] Corinthians contained sixty quotations from 
Cyril, his Bodleinn Catena forty-fonr quotations 
for Ro 1-8, and his Munich Catena about seventy 
for No 7-16. Similar proof for 2 Corinthians (the 
epistle cited in the Second Nieene Conneil) was 
not long delnyed, for the 3rd volume of Mai’s Youve 
Patrum Bihhothcea—the tide-page of which hears 
the date 1845, thongh the year {St9 is mentioned 
in the preface— pulitished from the Vatiean Catena, 
MS er. 762, a whole series of Cyrilline excerpts on 
Romans (pp. let7), t Corinthians (pp. 48-82), and 
2 Corinthians (pp. 83-103), together with one frag. 
ment apiece from oter sources for Galatians and 
Colossians ; a Latin translation follows in part 2 
of the same volume, pp. 1-67. For the first: two 
epistles Mai had leen largely anticipated by 
Cramer, since two of the latter’s MSS (that on 
1 Cor. and the Bodleian Catena on Romiins) were 
descendants, eollateral or direct, of Man's Vatiean 
MS; but for the latter chapters of Romans Mai’s 
matter was partly, and for 2 Corinthinns it was 
wholly, new. 

A commencement of a eomprehensive reissue of 
Cyril’s works was made by the late P. EF. Pusey, 
and the folluwing portions had appeared when the 


* The printed Oecumenins contained six quotations by name 
trom Cyril on Romans, three on t Corjpthjana, ang on 2 Co- 
rinthians, two on Galatians; hut these Sippy wongervahly bage 
becn all enlled out of his dozmatie writings Gy § 66a % 
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work was prematurely eut short by his death in 
ISSO; the commentary on the Minor Vrophets 
{2 vols., (ixfurd, ISGS), the commentary on Se. 
John (3 vols., 1S72), and two volumes of dowmatie 
treatises (1875, 1877). Wappily for our present 
purpose, the third volume of the commentary on 
St. John was extended to include the remains at 
the commentaries on St. Paul: Romans (pp. 173- 
248), 1 Corinthians (pp. 240-319), 2 Corinthians 
(pp. 320-361, as well as Hebrews, pp. 362-440). 
This edition entirely supersedes thase of Cramer 
(whose two MSS on the Ramans were re-collated) 
nnd Mai; for it eombines their material with ad- 
ditional fragments on the two Corinthian epistles 
from an early Catena in the monastery of Panto- 
erator on Mount Athos (see below, p. 522"),* and 
with a few new fragments on Ro J (Pusey, pp. 
173-175) drawn from a Vienna Catena (Karo anil 
Lietzmann’s No. vii. : see above, p. 489). Several 
important ehanges are also mute in this edition 
in the matter of passages Incorreetly ascribed to 
pt. Cyril. t 

From the Athos Catena the division of Cyril’s 
eommentaries on the two Corinthian epistles into 
rovot and Adyou En to sume extent be reconstructel, 
though it must of equrse be remembered that these 
‘tomes’ and ‘chapters’ do not necessarily begin 
at the verses where they happen to be quoted. 
The following indiestions are supplied: 1 Ca 6 
éx roo y' ropov, 77) €x rod 6’ [MS ao for A] Tduov, 10! 
touos 8 doyos 7’, 11® rouos 3 Nbyos 6, 12% riuos e’ 
ALyos a’, 14° rTduos €’ Adyos B’, 1-4!° rouoz € Noyos y’ 
[Mis inverts the two numbers], 15! rouos « [MS 
omits e'] Adyos 6°, 15% ek tod ¢ rivov. And for 
® Corinthians: 1) rduos a’ Adyos a’, 1'* rhuos a’ A\dyos 
B’, 3% répos B' AZyos a‘, 47 rhuos y' Niyos a’, 418 
rouos y' Auyos B’, 5° rduos 6 Adyos a’. ‘The Syriae 
fragments eatalogned in the next paragraph testify, 
wherever they give details, to a simular arrange- 
ment: on 1 Co t5” the ‘fifth tome is qnoted, and 
on 15” the ‘seventh tome’; on 2 Co 5° the ‘third 
tome,’ and on 13? the ‘fourth tome.’ 

The Greek evidenee of which an aeconnt has 
so far heen given would by itself create a strong 
presumption that Cyril had not commented on 
any but the lonver epistles of St. Paul; tor the dili- 


'eence of Cramer, Mai, and Pusey, between them, 


has found nothing on the shorter epistles save 
two or three citations on Galatians and Colossians. 
But isolated eitations from Vathers of great thieo- 
logical repute are presumably taken, as was shown 
on p. 498 nbove, from their doginatie writings. Thus 
the Vienna Catena just referred to cites Cyril for 
the Mpistle to the Romans, not only é« rod ious, — 
‘from the text of the commentary,’ or perhaps we 
shonld best represent the words by translating 
them ‘ed foc.,’—but also from the xara Aoveay, 
from the Ongavpds, from the mpds'Epulav, from the 
epi ris ev Mvedyatt Natpeias, Bouk vi., and from the 
xara JorNavov. Vhe pla ypqors In Cramer's Catena 
on Colossinns (pp. 305, 3#): see abave, p. SUT") Is 
from the Qqzavpss,t and the two cited trom a MS of 
Qeeumenins on the same epistle (ep. ef. po All) are 
from the lHepi 79s éo Ivetyare Narpeias. And this 
conclusion is reinforced by the testimony of the 
Syrine manuscripts, where there is no trace of any 
eonnnentary (apart from THebrews) save those on 
the Reman and Corinthinn epistles, though Cyril 

* Unfortapately, a fresh clement of confusion is introduced hy 
the fact that the qu otations from Vat. 72 and the Athos Ms, 
thouzh they tally in sense, rarely tally in words: Ube former 
Appears to contain wore Scripture citations, the litter more 
technical theology. 

t Thos about a dozen of the passages quotect in the Munich 
Catena ov Romans are identified us belonging to other writings 
of St. Cyril @the at Hermntain and the Theatres), anc Ubree 
or four lo other writers altogether Chrys sostoin, Theodoret, 


Photius. | . 
» PeT He GS iatiop-on, ps2 OO8-CraMmer headed Ryp.ddew belougs 


Ada lylte thd AC ndieP Ot Chg sSatoins, ad lve, 
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was of course an author much used in the Mono- 
physite circles from whieh this Syriae literature 
comes to us. Even the eommentary on Romans 
was bnt sparsely known: from the two Corinthian 
epistles the quotations are more numerons, as the 
following list of British Museuin MSS will show :— 

Severus of Antioch against Julian: MS dexe. 

(Add. 12158), A.D. 58S, quotes Cyril on 1 Cor., 
foll. lla, 264; on 2 Cor., fol. 1194, 

Monophysite treatise: MS decxeviii. (Add. 14535), 

swe. ix. ineunt.: on I Cor., fol. 3c. 

Cutene patrun (the last of the six exegetieal, 

the rest doetrinal)— 

MS decelvi. (Add. 14523), seee. vii.-viii. : on 
(12) Cor., fol. 20a. 

MS dceclvit. (Add. 12155), sac. viii. : on 1 Cor., 
fol. 1252; on ‘the epistles to the Corinthians,’ 
foll. 63, 685. 

MS deeclviii. (Add. 14552), seee. viii. : on 2 Cor., 
foll. 374, 480. 

MS. deeelix. (Add. 14583), see. viii.-ix. : on 
1 Cor., fo). 103; on2Cor., fol). 53a, 598. 
MS deeclniii. (Add. 14535), see. x. : on 1 Cor., 

fol. 23a, 

MS deeeliii. (Add. 12344), A.D. 10S); on Nom., 
1 Gor., 2 Cor. 

No external data appear to exist whieh wonld 
enable us to date the eommentaries on the three 
epistles. According to Bardenhewer (Patrologic?, 
p. 321), the commentary on St. John is later than 
the ontbreak of the Nestorian strnggle, but earlier 
than the other NT eommentaries. His ground 
for the latter statement appears to be that these 
commentaries represent a progressive advanee in 
the direction of emphasis on the literal sense, 
whieh contrasts strongly with the book, for in- 
stanee, on Worship in Spirit and Truth, where the 
Pentateueh is allegorically explained. It is, no 
donbt, true that we do find a mixture and com- 
bination of elements in the exevesis of the Epistles: 
for instanee, in explaining Ro S* rots xara wpdbeow 
«KNyTots, Cyril explains that one would not err in 
saying that some are called xara mpieow ri Te Tov 
KekAnkiTos Kai Thy €avrdv. But it would seem pre- 
mature to draw from these features any cefinite 
conelusion as to date; and there are not wanting, 
in the history of the Catenz (see below, p. 522%), 
indieations which sugyest that the commentaries 
of Cyril passed into circulation at no ineonsiderable 
interval before those cf Theodoret. 

48. Theodoret of Cyrrhus (commentaries on al) 
the Epistles).— 

Theodoret, the younger eontemporary of Cyril 
and typieal representative of the orthodox Anti- 
oehene theology as Cyril of the orthodox Alex- 
andrine, was born at Antioeh in the latter part 
of the 4th eent., and heeame bishop of Cyrrlius in 
eastern Syria about A.D. 423: he died not many 
years after the Couneil of Chaleedon in 451. 
Like Cyril too, although his fame rests primarily 
on the share he took in the dogmatic controversies 
of his day, his own literary activity (to judge at 
Jeast by those works of his which have heen pre- 
served) was more largely exegetical than either 
doctrinal or ecclesiastical or historieal or apolo- 
getic, though his Dia/ognes, his Letters, his Church 
History, and his Cure for Pagan Affections, sur- 
vive to shew us what a many-sided theologian he 
was. Of the fonr volumes of Sirmond’s edition 
(Paris, 1642), vols. i. and ii. are taken up with 
OT execesis, and the first half of vol. iti. with the 
commentary on the Pauline epistles: * of the ten 
volumes (5 tomes, each in two parts) of J. L. 
Schulze's edition (Halle, 1769-1774), the tirst four 
are OT, the fifth (tom. iti, part 1) is our Pauline 

* Thouch this was the editio princeps of the original Greck of 


Theodoret on St. Paul, a Latin version by Gentianus Hervetus 
had been published as far back as 1532, 
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commentary (the editing of which was in faet done 
for Sehulze by J. A. Noesselt), while the last two 
contain little more than dissertations and indexes, 

The editions of Sirmond, to whieh Garnier added 
a supplementary volume in 1684, and of Schuize- 
Noesselt, which incorporates the material of both 
Sirmond and Garnier, have remained—with the 
exception of Migne, Paty. Gr., vols. 80-84 (Pauline 
epistles in vol]. $2, ee. 35-S878)—the only collected 
editions of the works of Theodoret. But for his 
commentary on St. Paul the Oxford Library of 
the Fathers made a real advance towards a critieal 
edition, though the standard reached may not have 
becn so high as in Field’s sister edition of Chry- 
sostom (p. 506%, above). Myr. Charles Marriott of 
Oriel College, to whom the task was entrusted, 
was, of all the Oxford Traetarians, perhaps the 
most deeply versed in Patristie scholarship. At 
the moment of the too early breakdown of his 
health, the first volume, containing Romans, 
land 2 Corinthians, and Galatians, had already 
been isstted (1852)*; the second and coneluding 
volume was nearly eomplete, but the usual delays 
that attend posthumous publication prevented its 
appearing till 1870. A brief aecount of the editions 
ot the text, and of the MSS used in them, is prefixed 
to the first volume. Sirmond appears to have used 
only one MS, but gives no details by which it ean 
he identilied. Noesselt used two: an ‘Aucustanus’ 
whieh he called A—this is no other than the fami- 
liar Munich Catena on Ro7*-16—and a ‘ Bavarieus,’ 
B, no doubt identical with Mnnieh gr. IS, sxc. 
xvi.t Marriott took over Noesselt’s material and 
his symbols A and B, but his main reliance was on 
two Paris MSS, eoislin $2, swe. xi. (C), and gr. 217, 
sec. x. (1). By the help of the latter MS, brought 
from Constantinople to the Royal Library after 
Simmond’s day, a lacune in the commentary on 
Galatians (2°, pp. 336. 14-339. 20) was for the 
first time filled up. Marriott made use also of 
the printed Occumenius, and of such of Cramey’s 
Catenze as contained material fram Theodoret. 
Unfortunately, he restricted within very narrow 
limits the improvements he allowed himself to 
make upon Noesselt’s text ; nor was it easy to build 
up definitive results out of MSS so few in number 
as those he employed. 

Unlike Clirysostom, and apparently unlike Theo- 
dore, Theodoret expounded the whole of the four- 
teen epistles on one seale and in a single work, to 
which is prefixed a common preface (mpofewpia) and 
acommon title ({rot paxapiov] Geodwpirov émiakdtrou 
Kupou épunveia rdv 16° émtaTo\Gy roi ayiov amoord\ov 
Metdov). To this difference in method and system 
between Theadoret and his predecessors eorre- 
sponds a ditterenee in the bulk ot their respective 
expositions; for whereas Chirysostom’s Homulics 
on St. Panl fill seven fairly thick oetavo volumes, 
Theodoret’s are all eomprised within two quite 
thin ones. When Theodoret wrote, the reaction 
was probably already in full swing against what 
must have seemed the long-windedness of the older 
commentators—Origen, Chrysostom, even Thieo- 
dore. There was a real gap to fill with an expo- 
sition of the literal sense, that should be Icss 
discursive and homiletie than Chrysostom’s, less 
ambitionsly eonceived than Theodore’s; and it 
could hardly have been filled better than by the 
counmentary of Theodoret. In twosuccinet phrases 
he has sketched his plan and its limits: rés d@opuas 
€k Tov paxapiwe oud\éSw marépwv' guvTouias 6é Tt 
paduTa ppovTia. 

An earlier passage in the preface indicates that 
ihe ‘blessed Fathcrs’ whom Theoderct especially 


* Although Migne's edition was not published till 1864, tt 
does not seem to have taken any account of this volume, 

+ This MS is not improbably a direct copy of a Venice Ms of 
;: Theodoret on Sir Paul) Marcianus 36, sxc. x. 
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followed were two in aunmber: he might well, he 
says, be indicted for shameless audacity in settiag 
his own hand tothe ‘interpretation of the Apostle,’ 
pera Tov deiva xai rdov deiva rovs ris ofxounevns PwaTipas, 
That he is there referring to Chrysostom and Thev- 
dore is beyond question, It has been long reeog- 
nized of his commentary ‘que ee ne soit qu’nn 
abrevé de Saint Chrysostome’ (Simon, //tst, Cree. 
dex Commentateurs du N7, p. 314): and, now that 
part of Theodore’s work has beea recovered, Simon's 
turther divination, ‘Je ne doute point qwWil n’ait 
anssi consnitée les commentaires de Theodore de 
Mopsneste,’ ts abundantly verilied ; though at the 
same time it is to be remembered that ‘Uheodoret 
avoids carefully the less orthodox speenlations of 
his predecessor, and indeed seldem, if: ever, ver- 
lally reproduces him (Swete, ZAcodore, p. IXxvi). 
When, then, it is admitted that Theodoret’s eom- 
mentary, ‘for appreciation, terseness of expres- 
sion, and good sense, is perhaps unsurpassed, and 
that ‘if the absence of faults were «1 just standard 
of merit, it would deserve the first: place’ (Light- 
foot, Gadaticns >, p. 230), all and more than all is 
conceded which ‘Pheodoret would have wished to 
elainm, 

Te what peried of Theodoret’s life the eom- 
mentary on St. Paul belonys, is a question which 
four cross-referenees to It mn his own writings 
enable as to answer within comparatively narrow 
limits. 

a, Ep. 1 is addressed to an (uafortanately) an- 
named correspondent, to whom Theedoret had 
sent rHv eis Tov Betov ‘Amdaro\ov ovyypagpetzav BiSXov, 
and who had read it thiongh and returned it 
without any expression of opinion abont it. It 
would seem that the letter, it it did not even pre- 
eede, taust have immediately followed the publi- 
cation of the commentary ; but there 1s nothing 
whatever to fix its date. 

B. In Querst. 1 tn Lerviticum Theodoret gives a 
brief summary of some of his writings, mention- 
inv those ‘ayainst the Greeks,’ ‘against MTeresies,’ 
‘against the Magi,’ the ‘interpretation of the Pro- 
phets,’ and the ‘notes on the Apostolic epistles,’ 
Trav dmogro\Kxav é€moro\av trozviuara. Of these 
Guestioncs on the Octatench we know that they 
were earlier than the Qiasttones on the Books of 
Kings; but as they are not mentioned in the next 
two lists, it is probable that they are themselves 
posterior to A.D. 440. 

y, 6. In two parallel and not far from contem- 
porary letters (App. 82 ad Eusebtum Ancyranin 
and 113 ad Leonem ep. Rome, A.D. t48-449), Theo- 
doret, under the stress of the early years of the 
Monophysite controversy, Is appealing for assist- 
ance alike to East and West; and in both letters 
he reviews a nuinber of fis earlier works—bovks 
written ‘either before the Synod of Ephesus, or at 
any rate not less than twelve years ayo,’ ‘twenty 
yeurs or eighteen years or fifteen years or twelve 
years uvo’—as guarantees that the orthodox doe. 
triae he now professed was ne new thing with 
him, ‘To Eusebius he savs: ‘expounded all the 
Prophets, and the Psalter, and the Apostle ; and 
I wrote loag avo avainst Arians and Macedoninns 
and Apollinaris and Mareion ; and | composed a 
Bvotix7 BisXos, and another on Providence, and yet 
another against the questions of the Magi, and the 
Life of the Saints, and many other beoks as well.’ 
The list given ta Leo is the same in substance, 
though ditterent in order aad in detail: ‘] wrote 


tumiast Arians and Enaomians; avninst Jews and | 


Greeks ; against the Magi in Persian; on Uni- 
versal Providence ; on Theology and the Divine 
évavOpurnos: | interpreted, by the grace of God, 
both the Apostolic writings (7a dmrogrodxd ovy- 
yeduuara) and the Prophetic oracles.’ = = 

Jn both these bare estimates of the! writin 
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of a single decade the cemmentary on St. Paul 
finds a place, and it would be unreasonable to 
reject the evidence that thus fixes it between A.bD, 
429 and 438. But the internal characteristies of 
the commentary enable us to go a step further and 
rednee this interval by some years. For Theoworet 
closes his comment on Col 2° (év atrg xaroued 
wav 7d wNihpwua THs PedryTos gwuarcckws) with the 
words Geds yap éo7t cai Avipwros, cal rd dpwuevov 
ToUTO macay Exe: NYwuevny Tol povoyevols Tiy OedryTa, 
and he would hardly have thus expressed hiniself, 
nntil the progress of the Nestorian controversy had 
led the more moderate Antiochenes about A.D. 432 
to adopt the terminology of the évwors as vn detinite 
euarantee of their orthodoxy. 
19. Gennadius cf Constantinople (conmmeataries 
on all the Epistles). — 
trennadias, patriarch of Constantinople from 
458 till 471 A.u., was not only a supporter of the 
Conneil of Chaleedon and an opponent of the Mono- 
jiysites, hut had even in carher life—during the 
interval hetween the Couneil of Ephesus in 431 
and the Reunion ia 433--written avainst the Twelve 
Artieles of St. Cyril. Facuadus, to whom we owe 
this information (jwo Defens. Trium, Capit. ii. 4, 
ed. Sirmond, pp. 76-81), renders into Latin some 
specimens of trennadius’ controversial style (suel 
as ‘qnales Cyrilli Aegyptiiet quantas blasphemias 
inemrTi .. . atauthematizaturns est te Dens, puries 
dealbate’), in order to contrast the eensures meted 
ont, for no stronger Ianenave about Cyril, to Theo. 
doret and Tbas with the immunity enjoyed by 
‘sanctus Gennadius,’ * beatie memorie trennadins.,’ 
The theological tendencies of Gennadius being thus 
obviously Antiochene, it ix natural to conelude 
that his affinities as an exeeete would be of the 
same type; and it was in the domain of exegesis 
rather than of dogmatie theolegy that his special 
interests lay. Such at least is the impression 
left on as by the account of him in Grennadius ef 
Marseilles, de Viris (17. G0: ‘Gennadinus Constanti- 
nopolitane ecelesia episcopus, vir lingua nitidus 
et ingenio acer, tam dives ex Jectione antiquorum 
fuit ut Danielem prophetam ex inteyro ad verlmm 
commeatatus exponeret ; homihas etiam multas 
composuit.’ The expression ‘ex jategro ad verbni ' 
seeins to imply that Gennadias found something 
to say on every word of his text; in any ease, what 
was regarded as his most marked charactcristie 
was his treading of the ancients,’ that is, appar- 
ently, his knowledse of the works of earlier com- 
mentators. Gennadins in fact, hke Isidore and 
Vheodoret, belonys to the generation of exegetes 
intermediate between the more original writers 
on the one hand and mere catenists on the other, 
to those who, either out of the whele bulk of 
existing commentaries, or from the one or two 
predeeessers to whom they specially attached 
themselves, seleeted and abbreviated material 
which they combined in varying degrees with what 
was properly their own. 

The published remains of G:ennadius have been 
eollected in Migne, Petr. Gro 85, ce. IOLL-1734; 
the department of exegesis is represented chietly 
hy Catena fragments on Genesis and on St. Paul, 
For the tntter, Misne’s only tereek sources were ; 
(i.) the Catena of Oeennmenius, whieh, in the 
printed text, ascribes to Gennadins five passages 
on Romans, four on 1) Corinthians, one on 2 torin- 
thians, twoon Galatinns, one on 2 Thessalonians ; 
(ii.) the Catenw of Ciamer, of which the Bodleian 
Catena on Romans bas 57 Gennadins crtations, 
the Munieh Catena on Romans 64 vititions,® the 
C‘ntena on | Corinthians two eitations. Another 


"Since the two Catene overlap for Ro 77-9!, some of these 
citations occur twice over, and the total ia therefore consider- 
ably leas thing be sunoles4.64/-1¢ is curious that no citations 
froin Gennading ocgapbetor: To fM, 
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Catena can now be added to the list of those which 
use Gennadius, Karo and Lietzmann’s No. vii. (g on 
p- 488", above), whieh appears to draw on him both 
directly and indireetly, 2c. both from the text 
of his commentary (é€« tod U@avs) and from earlier 
Catene. Sinee this Catena is also on the Romans 
(it breaks off at 1 Co 1'*), the mass of Gennadius 
material on that one epistle is so large compared 
with the mere fragments that have eome down to us 
on the other twelve, that the question may arise 
whether, after all, Gennadius commented formally 
on any other epistle than the Romans. But there 
is more than one reason which makes any such 
suspicion untenable. 

In the first place, the longer epistles are very 
much better represented in the known Catene than 
the shorter ones; and, so far as printed material 
enables us to judge, the range of authors employed 
is decidedly larger on the Roman even than on the 
Corinthian epistles. No doubt, the explanation of 
this may lie partly in the fact that more commen- 
taries were actually accessible on the Romans than 
on the rest; we have scen, for instanee, that the 
two Arian writers, Asterins and Eunominus, com- 
mented on that epistle only (pp. 498%, 500°): but 
it may also well be that among the original com- 
pilers, of whose labours our existing Catena MSS 
are the ultimate result, were some who started 
working at the first of the Epistles on a scale and 
with a thoroughness whieh were never equalled by 
the scholars who dealt, then or later, with the 
rest. Fortheseven epistles, Philippians-Philemon, 
no Catena material (besides Occumienius) has yet 
heen described other than the unique MS, Paris 
caislin gr. 204, printed by Cramer; and that Ca- 
tena, since no name is eited in it later than Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia, may actually have been put 
together in the first half of the 5th cent., before 
the commentaries of (rennadins, or even of Theo- 
doret, had passed into cireulation. In faee, then, 
of the quotations in Oecnmenius, few and seattered 
though they be, the absence of Gennadius material 
on these epistles in other sources might probably 
be diseounted. 

In the seeond place, we have definite external 
evidence which would ontweigh the argument from 
silence, even if that were stronger than it is. ‘The 
Chronicle of Marcellinus (a 6th eentury continua- 
tiun, with special interest in Constantinople, of 
the Chronicle of Jerome), as printed in the earlier 
editions, concludes a notice of Gennadius, under 
the year 470, with the words ‘et Panli epistolas 
omnes exposuit.’ It is true that these words are 
rejected by Mommsen (Alon. Germ. Hist., Chronic 
Minore, i. 56) as not part of the original Maree)- 
hnus; but they are found in the Bodleian MS of 
Marcellinus, written about A.D. 600, and they 
helong, therefore, at least to a very early recen- 
sion. The correctness of the information is of 
course quite independent of the authorship of 
Marcellinus, and there is no reason at all for 
doubting it. 

Gennadins, then, commented on all the Epistles. 
But it still remains true that our knowledge of 
hix commentaries is practically contined to what 
Cramer's two Catene on the Romans have pre- 
served for us; and to Cramer’s volume we must 
turn if we are to vet to closer quarters with the 
exegesis of Genniudius. The two characteristics 
which we have learnt so far to associate with him 
are Antiochene sympathies and wide reading in 
the literature of exeyesis; and the Catena frav- 
ments hear ample testimony to both of them. 

(4) The commentator’s erudition is apparent. 
The quotation of Aquila’s rendering of Is $™ xara 
ray éxdoow rod "Axtdov . . . Adtds POBnua budy xai | 
wiTOs Opinots ducv nai ora els aylacua Kal eis dior | 
Mpocrduparos Kai es mérpavgxavdddov, in illustration 4 


of No 9° (Cramer, 367. 9-21), must be one of the 
latest instanees of the use of the unanthorized 
Greek versions of the OT. And the references to 
previons expositors are quite unusnally numerous, 
though unfortunately all anonymous; Ro s* 
(Cramer, 152. 2) ot yap, ws tives GijOnoav. ..: Ro $7 
259. 31) 7d YITEPNIKMMEN OlTws amrddwxé tis: Lo 
9°: ° (1G1. 24) airy pév ov 4 TAs mpoexTePeians migrews * 
axpiBys €punvelay xwrvee bé ofdév cat rv ditacay 
erépas ecrecy (where there can he no doubt that the 
‘others’ are right and Gennadius wrong). In the 
niiddle of one long exposition of an earlier commen- 
tator's view (on No y"*)—extendine trom 349. 30, 
€repos 6€ rovro ottws épuivevsev, as far as 351. 1, 
Tavita mwpds TovUTO. . . avTetmuv, epenvever Noor Kai 
Tov mooreHecav jisewv Tov akomdy—oecur the words 
a\Aa yap 5 rwov émi rov mapdsvtos TePatuaxa, TovTo 
kat mpos oe, PiNraTé woe Ilérpe, BovNouar deehOsty : and 
this address to ‘dear Peter’ is therefore not 
Gennadins’ own, Iut is taken over with the rest 
of the passage from his souree. What the sonree 
was, 1t would be interesting to know; the turn of 
the phrase suggests perhaps rather a letter than 
a formal commicatary. 

(2) In several dircetions the fragments betray 
the Antiochcne temper of Gennadius’ conmen- 
taries. He uses, if not so frequently as Theodore 
and Theodoret, the title 6 decmorns Xpiorés (Cramer, 
63. 35; 410. 21; 478. 34). He speaks of the xawy 
karaotacts (43. 15), and dwells with speeial em- 
phasis on fw, é@avavia, dradea (c.g. 5U. 33; 56. 29; 
GO. 25 117.11; TES. 323 146.25). In commenting on 
No $* his Christology expresses itself in language 
which eontrasts strongly with the more enarded 
and aecurate phraseology of Diodore (Cramer, 
124. 3-11) on the same passage: 123. 13, Trav yap 
vidy méuyas Toy éauTol, capxa THY abryv juiv Exovra 
wadntiy tre Kal apaprety émdexoueynr OMOIWMA 
yap CAPKOC AmMaPTiac THY Evdexouevny ayaprijoa 
gdpka @ycw, ws kal TA EN GMOILOMATI ANOPWTTOY 
FENOMENDE avri rou Tevoxevos &vOpwmes. Soin the 
treatment of the problems raised in the Pelayian 
controversy: on Ro 5! é¢' @ mavres jyaprov, mavres 
is equivalent, he writes (43. 1-11), to o! wodXoi, 
sinee, thouch it is true that all have died, it is not 
true that all have sinned ; infants, for instance, of 
ore mputews ore Staxpirixns mpoatpécews bures évrds, 
was dy elev PrevOuvoe WANMMENT LATE § 

As we should therefore expeet, Gennadius shows 
himself to be no allegorizer, and devotes himself to 
the literal meaning. Special mention may be made 
of his notes on the ‘idioms’ of Seripture: Ro 7?! 
(93. 23= 176. 7), on personihieations xara 7d rijs Gelas 
é#os ypapijs of abstractions such as Sin or Rieht- 
ecousness : Ro 74 wemrpapévos (100. 12 =186. 1), on 
the use of metaphors, aceording to the idiwua 
ypaguxev, withont the introductory as: Ro 8” 7 
xrigis (139. 8-19), on personifications of inanimate 
ereatures: No 15°65 6 dé Oeds . . . Tov Gedy (499. 
IS-25), on repetition of the name of the subjeet (roy 
Gedy instead of adrav) as an idiwua Tis ypapys. In- 
teresting speeimens of an exegesis which 1s rather 
clear than deep may be found on the following 
passages: Ro 9! (159. 4-162. 16), a summary of the 
Jewish position and of St. Pan's attitude towards 
it: Ito 13) (458. 3-22), how the overtlow of new 
life and power in the spiritual charismata of the 
primitive Chureh created a danger which called 
out the Apostle’s exhortation to eivil obedience 
and orderliness: Ro 14%! (482. 12-25), on the 
six plicity and cflectiveness of every detail in the 
style of these verses. 

With Isidore and Cyril, Theodoret and Genna- 
dius, we have reached the elose of the volden age 
of Greek exegesis. Of the three names that still 


reniain for cursory notice, the first two, Theodore 
the Monk and John of Damasens, appear to have 
* So Cramer Dr. Sanday sugyests pices 
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confined themselves exelusively to the task of 
compilation from = previous commentators, while 
the third, the patriarch Photius, stands at the very 
limit of the Patristic period ; and all three might 
perhaps have fonnd a more appropriate place at 
an earlier point in this article (p. 485). 

20. Theodore the Monk (commentary on Ro- 
mans %),— 

In Cramer’s Munich Catena on Ro 77-16 nearly 
forty citations are given under the name of an 
otherwise unknown exevete, Qeodwpow Movoyxod: 
and mention was made above (p. 510") of Fritzsehe’s 
analysis of these passages, from which it appeared 
that many of them are fonnd elsewhere ascribed 
to Diodore, Theodore, or Theodoret. So large a 
proportion, indeed, reeur as Theodore’s (16 out of 
39), that the donbt inevitably rises whether the 
Ocodapov Movaxot of the Munich catenist may not, 
after all, have been aimisunderstanding of Geodapor 
Mo(Yorecrias); but, tempting at first sight as this 
explanation is, it breaks down when confronted 
with the facts. Jt does not aecount for the 
Diodore passages ;* of the fourteen citations from 
Theodore the Monk in that part of the epistle (No 
77-9!) whieh is covered also by the Bodleian Catena, 
four, indeed, reappear in the latter under the 
authorship of Theodore of Mopsuestia, but two, 
and parts of two more, under the authorship of 
Diodore.t And it is inconsistent with the intro- 
ductory plirases under whieh Theodore the Monk 
ushers in his borrowed matter, for these letray at 
once the compiler’s hand : thas Cramer, 175. 7, rwes 
3¢ dact (What follows is from Theod. Mops.) ; 248. 4 
repos 6¢ dre@ivaro (from the same writer): 328. 25 
and 379. 6, é@n ris : 417. 25, én Sé tus wepi rovrwy xai 
ofrws. Jess stress can be laid on the use of 4, 4 
taxa, # Kai ofrws, sinee nearly all commentators 
from time to time give alternative interpretations ; 
but their relative frequeney in Theodore the Monk 
serves to bear out the ginctistent that the Munich 
catenist has stumbled somehow upon an unknown 
compiler, the staple of whose material was derived 
from writers of the Antiochene school, and prin- 
eipally, it would seem, from Diodore and Theodore. 
Vhe anonymous form of lis quotations, tes, Tués, 
érepos, nay be aecidental, or it may conceal the 
desire to recommend the subject-matter of the two 
great expositors, who had calla under the odinm 
of Nestorian heresy, in quarters where suspicion 
might be awakened by the express mention of 
their names. There is nething to show when the 
Monk lived; but the data on the whole point to 
the 6th eentury. 

21. John of Damascus (commentary on all the 
Fpistles).— 

St. John Damascene belongs to the time—he 
was born about 685 and died about 760 4.0, —when 
Greek theology, though it had still to produce 
Theodore of Studium, was approaching the close 
of its creative era; and it was his unique work 
to sum n> the results of previous thinkers m that 
domain and te eombine them in a great con- 
struetive system. But theology eannot be divoreed 
from New Testament exegesis, and systematic 
thealogy moved therefore on parallel Tines with 
Catena compilations: im the West the author of 
the Sama was the author also of the Catena 


clare s and in the ease of John of Damaseus, side | 


hy side with the systematic treatise On the Faith 
mny be set the commentary on the Pauline epistles 
which will be found in Je ¢Juien’s edition of his 


* Theodoret appears to come into the question only through | 


the mistake of Cramer's index; the Iast three passages there 
ascnbed to Theodorus Monachus are given in the text as 
@iodao. rey. 

1 DiotFre: Crainer, 188 19=105. 4; 199. Whe 114. 16; 212. 30 
= 120, 17; 226. 20128. 21. Theodore: Cramer, 175. T= 94 6; 
202. 22=116 10; 239. 3: 
19. 


2=13L 6; 218.5 b= Bs6.5 ou and 137.) fyrunere proe 


= 
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works (Paris, 1712, vol. ii., pp. 1-274) or in Migne’s 
reprint (Patr. Gr. 95, ec. 439-103841. 

The very title of this work, as le Quien prints 
it, shows at once that John aims at nothing 
further than the selection of what is best mid 
inost authoritative in the exeyvesis of the past: é« 77s 
KaPsrou épunveias ‘lwavvov rou Nprooatopouv éaroval 
év émcrony €xNeyetoat rapa ‘Iwavvou tov Aapacanvod. 
But the sources of the commentary are not, le 
Quien points out, confined in fact exclusively to 
Chrysostom. Although on the longer epistles 
Jolin follows him closely, the case, it is said, Is 
different with the shorter ones ; attention is called 
to the note on Col 2, where, in the technical 
lanruage cf the Nestorian controversy, a merely 
‘relative’ (oxe7ixds OF guvarrixds) indwelling of the 
Word in Christ is expressly rejected : in the com- 
mentary on the epistles to the Ephesians, Colos- 
siaus, Philippians, and Thessalonians, Je Quien 
could find ny trace at all of the use of Chrysostom, 
and according to the same authority the commen- 
taries both of Cyril (to Judge by the parallels in 
the Oecumenian Catena) and of Theodoret are 
exploited by John. An obvious objection to le 
Qnien’s view as thus stated is that we have seen 
reason to eonchide (p. 515) that it was on the 
longer epistles only that Cyril wrote;* and a 
further analysis of John’s commentary is all the 
more desirable, because it may probably be found 
i have exercised a dominant intluence on later 
ua pene sueh as those of Ihotius and Theo- 
phylaet. 

For this purpose, however, a new edition of the 
commentary would appear to be essential; le 
Quien based his text on an ancient but imperfect 
MS (Paris er. 702 [= Reg. 2331), foll. 252-454, sive. 
x.), and warns us in his preface ‘codicem inultis 
passim mendis scatere mutiluniyue esse, ut sensus 
sicpe impervius sit et obseurus.” But he had 
heard also of a MS at Patmos; and No. 61 (fa’) of 
Sakkellion’s new eatalogue of the Patines lilrary 
(Athens, 1890) contains, in fact, the commentary 
of John. In its present condition this Ms, ehigh 
is attributed to the beginning of the ]Uth cent., 
has lost most of the commentary on Romans, and 
Sakkellion was therefore unable to fix the author- 
ship; but the portions of the text which he prints, 
Siok as the argument for ] Corinthians and the 
opening words of the commentary on the same 
epistle, are amply sufficient for the identification. 
In the Patmos MS, then, together with a_re- 
collation of the Paris MS, material for the revision 
of the text is ready to hand. 

Jt is interesting to note that, according to le 
tnien, the deaumeta prefixed to the exposition give 
a text of the epistles which is not that used by 
St. Chrysostom—another reason for a new and 
completer edition. 

22. Photius of Constantinople (commentaries on 
all the Epistles %). 

In the person of Photins (A.D. S20-S89]), states- 
man, ecclesiastic, scholar, exegete, the illustrious 
line of Greek writers on St. Pan] that began with 
Oriven finds a fitting close ; and indeed his many- 
sided qualities and niultifarious learning bring 
him, intellectually if not morally, into comparison 
rather with Origen than with any intermediate 
commentator, Considering the position ot authority 
which Vhotius has enjoyed in the Byzantine 
Church, it is a little strange that his exposition of 
the Hauline epistles has neither been diseovered 
in any direct MS tradition, nor yet extracted 
from the Catenie and separately collected either 
in the volumes of Migne (2’tr. Gr. 101-104) or in 


*1{ John could be shown to have used Cyril throngh the 
medium of the Uccumenian Catena, Uhis would consltute a 
plthe garkrgdage which recent discovenes (sec 
har Gyn gated for Occumenius. 
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the Greek edition of Photius’ works at present in 
process of issne, Yet the material is abundant, 
and could easily be worked, as the following con- 
spectus will show. 

(a) A later recension of the Oecumenian Catena 
(see p. 488°, above) distinguishes itself from the 
original work exactly by a large use of Photius; 
in Karo and Lietzmann’s specimen (Ro 7°") four 
passages are taken from Photius as against twelve 
from al] other writers. The principal MSS known 
to give this recension are: at Milan, Ambros. D 
54t inf., swe. x.; at Rome, Vat. Palat. gr. 204, 
swe, X.; at Venice, Marcianus 33, swe. xi. In 
these MSS the Photius passages are ineorporated 
in the text: other methods of grafting the new 
matter on to the Geeumenian stock are Ulustrated 
(i.) by Paris ecoislin 27, see, x., where the Photius 
passages are inserted in the margin by the scceond 
hand ; and (it.) by Oxford Magd. Coll. gr. 7, sree. 
XL. lneunt. (containing, however, only Romans and 
1 and 2 Corinthians),* whieh adds at the end of 
each epistle ra Aeirovra, that is to say, a large 
numberof quotations from Photius and a small 
number from Gennadius. 

(4) Though these Oeeumenian MSS would be the 
prineipal means of the reconstruction of the com- 
mentaries of Photius, yet for the longer epistles 
considerable assistance would be given by other 
Catene. The Catena of Vat. gr. 762, so far as we 
ean restore it from Cramer’s texts, should contain 
something from Photius on Romans, and a good 
deal on 1 Corinthians, Cramer’s Munich Catena 
on Ro 77-16 has about 25 quotations from lim, 
Karo and Lietzmann’s Vienna Catena (9 on p. 489, 
above) cites him ‘sepins,’ but apparently from an 
earlier Catena rather than direet from the text of 
his commentary, and perhaps only through the 
Photian reeension of Oecumenius. 

Since Vhotins’ literary activity falls in the 
second half of the 9th cent., and five out of the 
Catena MSS just enumerated belong to the 10th 
or ltth cent., there is a fair presumption that his 
text could be restored from them with tolerable 
correctness ; and the attempt would be worth the 
making. But it is not possible to say, without 
further analysis of the quotations from him than 
lias yet been undertaken, whether the result 
would contribute—in the measure in whieh an 
edition of John of Damascus, for instance, onght 
to contribute—to onr knowledge of that exevetieal 
tradition of the earlier centuries whiell it is the 
purpose of this article to illustrate. 

23. ADDENDUM (to iW 459”, above). Clement of 
Alexandria (notes on all the Epistles ?).— 

The series of commentators on the Panline 
episties should have included the name of Clement ; 
for the express evidence of Photius makes certain, 
what is indeed already implied by Ensebius, that 
the lost 'Ymoruruces or Outlines included notes on 
the Epistles.t Eusebius tells us (HE vi. 14, § 1) 
that ‘in the Hypotyposes Clement gave coneise 
aevounts (é€miretunuévas memolnrac Sinyjnoes) of the 
whole of canonieal Seripture, including such donbt- 


ful books as Jude and the other Catholie epistles | 
and Barnabas and the so-called Apocalypse of | 


Peter’: and he adds some few details about 
Clement’s treatment of the Epistle tothe Hebrews 
and of the Gospels. Photius testifies more clearly 


(cod. 109) to the exegetieal side of the work: of | 


the three writings of Clement, presbyter of Alex- 


andria, MHypotyposes, Stromateus (sic), and Peda- | 


gogus, the IZypotyposes ‘eontain discussions on 


“The second half of the Magdalen College MS is in the Cam- 
bridge University Library, Ff i. 30; and the arrangement of it 
is the same. 

t On this suhject the indispensahle monograph is Th. Zahn's 
Forschungen zur Geschichte des NTtichen Kanons und der 
altkirchlichen Literatur, iii: SSupplementum Clementinum,’ 
pp. 64-103, 130-156. ] 
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selected verses (d:adkauSdavous, mepi pyrav tridv) Up 
and down both Testaments, in the form of a 
summary exposition and interpretation’ (Gv «al 
Keparawdws ws djbev éjynolvy re kal épunveiav mot- 
etrat). Photius proceeds to criticise the theology 
of the Ifypotyposes from the standpoint of Byzan- 
tine orthodoxy, and econeludes thus: ‘All these 
thines he attempts to establish from phrases found 
here and there in Seripture; and there are count- 
less other follies and Mastiennes committed either 
by Clement himself or by some one who has usurped 
Ins name. This blasphemous nonsense occupies 
eisht volumes: the author continually repeats 
himself, and distorts his texts (mapdayee ra pra) 
promiseuously and indiscriminately hke a lunatic. 
Speaking ronghly, the general seheme of the work 
consists of explanations (6 6€ dros oKowds woavet 
é unvetat Teryxavouct) of Genesis, Exodus, the Psalms, 
the epistles of Saint Paul, the Catholic epistles, 
and Ecclesiastes.’ * 

Though both Eusebius and Photius liave some- 
thing to say about the /Typotyposes, neither of them 
has preserved meh of its aetual words: it is toa 
Western scholar that we owe the only considerable 
portion which survives. We have already sven (in 
connexion with Cyril of Alexandria, p. 515*) that 
Cassiodorus named Clement—no doubt with reter- 
ence to the Hypotyposes —at the head of those 
Greek vommentators who had explained the whole 
of both Testaments: and when he comes to deal 
with the Catholie epistles (Just, Din. Litt. 8) he 
tells us that Clement ‘quedam Attico sermone 
declaravit’ about 1 Peter, ] and 2 John, and James ; 
that in exponnding them he said many things that 
were aente, but a few that were over-hasty ; and 
that therefore he liinself had arranyed for the 
commentary to be rendered into Latin in such 
a way that Clement’s teaching, strained free of 
some amall causes of ollence, might be fearlessly 
absorbed. About the identity of this translation 
with the extant Adumbrutionces Clementis Alex- 
andrini in cpistolas canonicas—although the four 
epistles actually expounded there are 1 Peter, 
land 2 John, and (not James but) Jude—-there ean 
be as little real doubt as abont the intended 
equivalence of Admmrationes to Trorymuwces. 

Zahn’s text of these ddwmbrationes covers only 
fourteen paves in all; and though it must be borne 
in mind that Cassiodorns ordered the omission of 
eertain passages of the oriyinal, it would seein that 
Photius was abundantly justified in speaking of 
the exegesis as ‘summary’ and ‘select’ (xepadac- 
wids, para twa), A commentary which ranged over 
the whole Bible in eight ‘books’ mnst needs have 
been of the nature of an epitome. In facet it be- 
eomes clear that, side by side with the tradition of 
lenethy and detailed exposition, which had its 
rise among the Gnosties.{Basilides, as we know, 
devoted twenty-four books of Exegetica to ‘the 
Gospel’) and was taken up and developed in the 
eommentaries of Origen, another and very ditlerent 
method, modelled possibly on Papias’ * Exposition 
of the Sayings of the Lord,’ ean claim an equal or 
alinost equal antiquity. Origen himself was no 
stranver to the system of interpretation by ‘scholia’ 
or notes: see above, in connexion with the Roman, 
Corinthian, and Galatian epistles, pp. 492, 493. 
Among early commentaries on the canonical Gos- 
pels, that of Victorinus on St. Matthew is described 
by Cassiodorns in the phrase ‘de quo {sc Mattheo} 
et Vietorinus . . . nonnnila disseruit’ (Zist. Dov. 
Litt. 7): nor does the work of Hippolytus on the 
same Gospel appear to have contained anything 
like a continuous exposition.t 


* Not Ecclesiasticus : see Zahn, p. 66, n. 1. 

t See a paper by the present writer, ‘An Exegetical Fragment 
of.the Third Century,'in JZAS y. 218-241 (especially pp. 225- 
227), Jau1304,: } 
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epistles are directly cited from the J/ypotyposes 
(Zahn, op. cit. pp. 66-77; Preusehen in ened 
Altchr. icra 303-305): eleven of these oecur 

in the Catena of Oecumenius, and one in the 

Pratum Spirituale ot John Moschus (died A.D. 620). 

The formula of quotation in the latter ease is 

K\nuns 0 Srpwuareds év re weumry Touy Tor ‘Tro- 

TUMWCEWY, . . Td GTOTTONKOY jnrdy ESnyoUmevos TO NEYor | 
€yyapictm «7X. (1 Co 14). The references in| 
Oecumeains are not merely marginal aseriptions | 
of authorship, sueh as are given to other anthors — 
in this Cateaa, but are part of the text itself, and 

in every case but one are appended and not 

pretixed to the quotation: oitws 6 KXjyns év 

rerdptw”* fonee év 01], €v méumrry, €v €3dduy [once 

€v (') ‘Troremuicewy. It is natural to conclude 

from this that Oecumenius drew direet from 

Clement himself rather than through the ageacy 

of a Catena. 

Five ditferent epistles are represented ia Deen- 

menins qnotations: |} Corinthians (tH° da rods 
avyéNous), 2 Corinthians (58 69-1"), Galatians (5*4), 
1 Timothy (25 xacpots iiors, 3° GIy dyyédats, 5 roy 
idiwy xal wariora oixeiwy, 5” ef ayiwy midas eye, 5" 
xwpis wpoxpivaros, 6 rod paorupjcavros é€ri Movriov 
MicAdrov), and 2 Timothy (2° dca ro\Ndy pwapripwr). 
The comaients on both Corinthian epistles are 
quoted from the 4th book ; that on Galatians from 
the 5th beok; these on } and 2 Timothy from the 7th 
Look, Zahn points ont (pp. 150, 156) that Clement, 
like the Muratorian Canon, appears to have drawn 
a marked line between the epistles to Churches, 
whieh he expounded in the 4th aad 5th books of 
the Aypotyposes, and the personal epistles, whieh 
are dealt with in the 7th, the Pauline series beiag 
interrupted in the intermediate book hy notes on 
the Acts and perhaps also on the Gospels. 

To these twelve passaves from Occumenius and 
Moschus it is possible that several more shonld 
he rdded from other Catenw., Neither Zahn nor 
Preuselhen seems to mention the fact that Cramer’s 
Munich Catena on Romans contains three cita- 
tions (on Ito 8® fos $09), and his Cateaa on 
I Corinthians two citations (on } Co 1H? VY), under | 
the heading KX )uerros; while the Catena of Vat. 
er, 602, so Dr, Merenti informs the present writer, 
contains at least tive. It is probable that some of 
these came from the Aypeotyposes, 

As the example of the Latin Adumbrationes 
would lead us to expect, these comments of Cle- 
ment oa St. Panl are brief—for the most part very | 
brief. The exegesis is of course predominantly | 
allegorical. The dyyeXo of 1 Co tt are Srighteous 
and virtuous mea’: aceording to one Interpreta- 
tiea (not, however, finally accepted) of Gal 5%, 
Christians are the gcapf Xporot, and the whole | 
verse nenns ‘there is no law against sneh as have - 
erucified the flesh of Christ,’ ic. their own body; 
in 2 ‘Ti 2? the woNXol udpropes are the Law and the 
Prophets, cited regularly by the Apostle as ‘wit- 
nesses’ to the contents of his yronthhate mut the 
Aupotyposes also—in this again resembling the 
work of Papins—adduee traditions of Apostolic 
history in explanation of the sacred text: such 
matter was hardly to the purpose of catenists, but 
Eusebius has preserved a a hearing on other NT 
books, and the solitary qnotation in John Moschus 
is of this character. Gitaiian'e he tells us, in ex- 
Pens Ito 1S, ‘relates that Christ is said to 
mve baptized Peter only, Peter to have baptized 
Aadrew, Andrew to have baptized dohn and James 
and they the rest.’ 


| 


* The comment on 1 Co 1219 ig in the printed text nf Oecu- 
Meniua given a8 @ tats; but Zohn points aut that the Bod- 


feian MS, Auct. T. i. 7, cited on p. 465 Of GFanors Latvaawe) ip 


the Corinthian e 


! pistles, reads i» rivap7a,-Qih t this, is doubtuas 
right. me 


"| 


QUATELY PUBLISHED MS) MATERIAL.—The aim 
of the present section Is to point ont the lines 
wong whieh it is likely that the labours of the 
next generation of scholars conld be most protit- 
ably directed, with n view to onr further Kaow- 
ledge of the Patristie writings enumerated in 
(his article. The material groups itself naturally 
nnder four headings: A. Anonymous Catenie ; 
n. Catene of known authorship; c. Original 
commentators as preserved in the Cateniw; Dd. 
Commentators whose text Is preserved independ- 
ently of Catenwe. ‘Thus three of the four headings 
of the seetion are concerned, directly or indirectly, 
with Catenw; and that fact is enough of itself to 
foreshadow the predominant part which will lelong 
in the immediate future to this branch of research. 
To a large extent the following paragraphs will 
do no more than foens the results of preceeding 
sectioas, and bring into one comprehensive scheme 
the isolated points that have already been indi- 
vated at varions staves of the inqniry: but foller 
details will be given here than was possible above 
abont the more important Catena MSS; and, ina 
few cases where for one reason or another there 
had heen no previous opportunity for introducing 
it, the matter is entirely new (see A 4 and 5, 
p. poe) andi |}. p..92s"): 

A. Anonymous Catena,— 

t. The most ancient of the Pauline Catens, to 
judge hy the limitation of its sources, is the Paris 
Ms, eoislin 204, swe. x. (311 folios), from which 
Cramer published his Catena on the eleven epistles, 
Galatians-IHebrews (Karo and Lietzmann’s No. 
iv.} The Fathers regularly cited are Origen 
(on the Ephesians), Eusebins of mesa (on the 
tsnlatians), and, throughout, Fohn Chrysostom, 
Severian, and Theodore of Mopsnestia: while 
Basil, Grezory Nazianzen, and Cyri} are qnoted 
onee each on the Colossians. Putting tide the 
Epistle to the Mebrews--the Cateaa on which may 
perhaps have had a separate origin and history — 
there is aothing later than the tirst half of the oth 
eentury, and, if we exeept the one passage from 
Cyril, nothing later than the first years of that 
eentury. Cramer employed a ‘seriba Parisiensis ’ 
to copy out the MS for him, and expresses in his 
preface the fear that the copyist ‘non semper 
codicis lectionem vere reprwsentaverit.’ Low well 
justified his fears were, the re-eollation of the 
Orizen comments on Ephesiaas for Mr. Greg's 
edition in J7AS ini. (1902) abundantly demon. 
strated. The Theodore, too, was re-eoHated for 
Dr. Swete’s edition ; but for the remaining Fathers, 
and especially for Severian, Cramer's edition is 


stil our only authority, and for critical purposes 


it ix quite valueless. See, for previous references 
to this Catena, pp. 4874 (Cramer); 48S” (taro. 
Lietzmann); 498, 4944, 495", 406° (Origen); 408” 
(Musebins of Emesa); 409* (Basil and Grree. Naz. 
on Col 1); 597" (Neverian) ; S10”, Stl (Theodore 
of Mopsnestia); 515° (Cyril); Sts* (absence of 
Theodoret and Gennadius). 

2. Next perhaps in antiquity of origin, and 
not inferior in ae importance of its contents, 
comes the Vatican Catenn, gr. 762, swe. N., an 
enormous MS of 4t1 folios; the Catena for Romans 
copnnencing on fol, ta, that for t Corinthians on 
fol. Bt8e, aud for 2 Corinthians on Tol. 3400.% ‘Phe 
handwriting is very tine: the blank spaces left, 
-e.g., on foll. 3438, 350, show that the exemplar of 
that part at any rate of the AIS could no longer be 
deciphered, and was probably, therefore, already an 
old MS when it was being copied in the lUtheentury. 


* For many new details about the Yatican Catenm, and for an 

orl dhe relerence, in, Uist Gt, Occuinenins, the writer is 
Marea trthe hrastapauddiadn 4 /ol his friend Dr. Mercati, of 
| thé Vatican Library. 
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[In Karo-Lietzmann it is No. i. ; their list of the 
authors cited is divided, aecording to their enston, 
into two classes: the first (at least 10 citations 
apiece) includes Apol]linaris, Cyril, Didymns, Dio- 
dore, Gennadius, Jolin Chrysostom, Occumenius, 
Origen, Photius, Severus of Antioch,* Severian, 
Theodore, Theodoret ; the seeond eonsists of 
Acacius of Cresarea (4 times on Romans), Basil 
(3 times on Romans), Clement (twiee on ] Corin- 
thians), Dionysius the Areopagite (once on } Co- 
rinthians), Gregory Nyssen (once each on Lonians 
and 1 Corinthians), Isidore (5 times), Methodius 
{once on 1 Corinthians), Theodulus chorepiseopus 
(onee on Romans). This account is, however, not 
quite exhanstive, and omits, for instanee, a scholion 
on fo). 4034, written in smaller eharacters but by 
ihe original scribe, under the heading 'AXefdvdpov 
émiokowov Nexaias, Alexander of Niciva lived in 
the first half of the 10th eent., and may conceiv- 
ably have been the editor of the Catena in its 
pane form. Louth Oeeumenius and Photius are 
aid under contribution: the passaves taken from 
the Jatter are considerable both in nnmber and 
length. Where both of them are eited together, 
Oecumenius always comes first. 

Of the two Jate MSS of parts of this Catena 
which alone were at Cramer's disposal—Paris gr. 
227 and Budl. Anet. E. ii. 20 (=Miscell. gr. 48)— 
the latter, on the ground of its rather curious 
history, may claim a few words here. 

MS Bodl. Auct. E. ii. 20, containing in a 16th 
eentnry hand a Catena on Ro 1'-9}, was presented 
to the Library in 1659 by 8S. Cromleholine, master 
"of St. Paul's School in London ; at an-earlier date, 
in 1601, it had been given to Dr. G. Nyves, warden 
of New College, by John Lloyd (Johannes Lnidus), 
reetor of Writtle in Essex. Lloyd's inscription on 
the tly-leaf is headed ‘Ex manubiis Gaditanis,’ 


indicating that the MS was part of the spoils of the 
Earl of Essex’s Spanish expedition in 1596; hut 
whether it was taken in the sack of Cadiz itself, or 
formed part of the Jibrary of bishop Osorio of 
Alvarve, whieh is known to have fallen into 
Essex’s hands on the homeward journey,t eannot 


he said for eertain. At the end of the text on the 
Jast leaf is the word Aeirec ; and on the following 
guard-leaf, in different ink but perhap in the 


same handwriting as the body of the MS, are | 


eyitaphs by Jolin Lascaris (sce above, p. 485") on 
hitnself and on his wife Catherine. These two 
epitaphs were actually inscribed on Lasearis’ tomb 
in the church of S. Agata dei Goti at Nome ; 
and since, in the MS, they are separated hy a 
Hloriated eress, sneh as one might expect on a 
tombstone, it looks as if they had been actually 
copied in situ. Tf so, the presumption is strony 
that the MS itself was written in Nome, and that 
Vat. vr. 762 was its direet exemplar. 

See above, for these MSS, pp. 487 (Cramer and 
Mai); 488” (INaro-Lietzmann) ; 492, 4937 (Origen) ; 
409° (Didymus) ; 501% (Diodore) ; 510 (Theodore of 
Mopsuestia) ; 514° (Isidore) ; 515* (Cyril); 517% 
(Gennadius) ; 520" (Photius) ; 52t* (Clement). 

3. More importance than the brief account in 
Karo-Lictzmann (No. iii, op. cit. p. 601) wonld 
sugcest seems to attach to the Catena on the 
Corinthian, Galatian, and Ephesian epistles con- 
tained in Vat. gr. 692, foll. 1-93. These scholars 
attribute the MS to the 12th eent., and name 
Cyril, John Chrysostom, QOecumenius, Origen, 
Severus, Theodoret, Theodore, and (on 2 Corin- 
thians) ‘ Ac,’ as the writers more frequently eited ; 

* If this is correct, and not really 2 confusion with Severian, 
the last note on p. 5075 above should be moditied. Knt, in tbe 
case of the Catena next to be mentioned, Karo and Lietzmann 
have wrongly expanded 3:v into Severus instead of Severian. 

+ Of the many books which came by gift from Essex to the 


Bodleian in a.p. 1600 a considerable» number were pprintedsins 


pain and Portugal 


| Severian, Theodore, Theodoret. 
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Clement, Gennadins, Isidore, and Gregory Nyssen 
as eited respectively three times, twice, twice, and 
onee. But the date sbould be moved back to 
swe. X.-Ni.; the names of Nicolas, Methodius, 
Basi], Eusebius, Photius should be added to the 
list of Fathers cited ; from Clement of Alexandria 
not three only, but at least live quotations are 
made ; Di(dymius) is very common on 2 Corinthians ; 
Severian is onee named in full (fel. 59), and the 
substitution of this Father's name for Karo and 
Lietzmann’s Sey(erus), proposed on p. 489" above, 
is thns amply justified. On many oceasions the 
catenist compares expressly the views of ditlerent 
authors—e.g. Clement, Ensebius of Ciesarea, Crre- 
gory Nazianzen, Chrysostom, Severian, Theocoret, 
CynJI—and sometimes adds to lis authors’ names 
precise references to their books. On comparing 
this Catena with the last, Vat. gr. 762, for the 
Corinthian epistles, it results that the quotations 
common to both are briefer in 692 than in 762: 
and this is what the relative bulk of the two MSS 
would Tead us to expect. 

See above, pp. 489" (Xaro-Lietzmann) ; 507” (Se- 
verian); 5214 (Clement); too little was known of 
this Catena for full use to be made of it in the 
forecoing pages. 

4. The most important addition that has to be 
made to Karo-Lietzmann’s hst of Pauline Catena is 
a MS that has once been mentioned above (p. 515"), 
in connexion With Pusey’s edition of Cyril of Alex- 
andria— Athos Pantocrator eod. 28. According 
to the catalogue of Sp. Lambros (i. 95), the Ms 
is of the 8th cent., and contains the (Aets and) 
Pauline epistles, the numes most frequently cited 
being Isidore of Pelusium, Jolin Chrysostoin, Se- 
verian, Divdore of Tarsus, Theodure of Mopsuestia, 
and Apollinaris. Photographs of eleven pages of 
this MS, covering 1 Co 7-11", were taken by 
Prof. Kirsopp Lake, and are now in the Bodleian 
(MS er. th. f. 8): the principal anthors in these 
pages are Chrysostom, Severian, Cyril, and Theo- 
dore of Mopsnestia. The absence of Theodoret is 
noticeable ; and as all the eight writers known to 
he used in the Catena are earlier than Theodoret, 
it is possible that its origin goes back to the period 
anterior to the publication of his commentary. If 
that is so, it ranks with our earliest Catenw ; but 
a serions drawbaek to its value is that the evidence 
of its Cyri] texts (see above, nute on p. 515") seems 
to suevest that the catenist may have not only 
abbreviated but otherwise re-cast the passayes le 
extracted from his sources. 

5. Patmos cfy’ (= No. 263, p. 127 of Sakkellion’s 
catalogue), swe. x., is described as containing, on 
foll. 1-119, not. a continuous commentary, but a 
series of notes on the Acts and some of the Catho- 
lic and Pauline epistles (2 Cur., Eph., Phil., Col., 
1] and 2 Thess., 1 and 2 Tim., Titus), with an un- 
usually extensive range of authorities : Athanasius, 
Ambrose, Anastasius of Antioch, Apollinaris, Ar- 
chelaus the bishop, Basil, Casarius, Cyril of Alex- 
andria and of Jerusalem, Eusebius, Gennadius, 
Gregory Nazianzen and Nyssen, Hyp(atius %), 
Trenzeus, [Isidore] the Pelusiote, John Chrysostom, 
Jolin [Damascene], Josephus, Leontius the Monk, 
Maximus the Monk, Methedinus of Patara, Origen, 
From the speci- 
mens given in the catalogue it would seem that 
the quotations are, for the most part, so brief as to 
promise little in the way of protitable result. 

Of other anonymous Catenwe, the editing of 
Cramer's Munieh Catena on Romans appears to be 
a much better pieee of work than that of his Paris 
Catena on the shorter epistles: to Karo-Lietzmann’s 
aceount of their No. vii. Catena, from Vienna, the 
present. writer has nothing to add : of their No. viii. 
sumething will be said helow, at the end of the 
aeeonnt of Veemnenius, p. 524+. 
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B Catene of known authorship.— 

lL. Those who have followed down to 
the menment of the present artiele will have 
gathered that the origin of the Catenw in vencral 
ts to be looked fur in a more remote age tlian it 
has been customary to ascribe to them. In par- 
ticular, the Catena of Ovemmnenius (see pp. 485, 
486", 488°) is to be placed not, as hitherto, atter the 
time of Photius, but before it. Reeent investiga- 
tions tend sti)] further to aceelerate this baekward 
moventent, and make it prohable that the true 
date of Veemnenius is about 600 A.D. 

In a 2th cent. MS at Messina, cod. S. Salva- 
toris ¥9, a complete commentary on the Apoca- 
lypse under the name of Ocenmenins has been 
lately found by a German seholar, Fr. Diekamp of 
Munster (see a paper by lim in Sitswnagsberichte 
der k. preuss. Akademie dev Wissenschaften, Ner- 
lin, 1901, pp. 1046-1056) ; and the internal evidence 
of the commentary is sullicient to establislrroughly 
both the date and the theologieal standpoint of 
the writer, The comment on |! & rdéxe states 
that ‘a period of more than 500 years had elapsed ’ 
sinee the date of St. dohn’s vision. ‘The Christ- 
ology is Cyniline or even Severianist rather than 
Chalcedonian : @ mpsswrov xal piav twiocragw xal 
piav évépyerav is the nearest approach to a formu- 
luted doctrine of the Incarnation. The writer was 
therefore, if net actually a Monophysite, at any 
rate one of those who still sought for a common 
ground with Monophysitism. 

Diekamp somewhat hastily coneludes that his 
discovery 1s fatal to the genuineness of the Occu- 
menian Catena on St. Paul, in which he would 
sec only the work of a later compiler exeerpting 
Ocenmenius in precisely the same way as he ex- 
cerpted other ancient anthorities. But neither of 
his reasons wil) stand examination. 

a. ‘Photius is used in the Oecumenian Catena ; 
but Photius lived in the 9th cent., and the real 
Oecumeninus cannot therefore have quoted him.’ 
But it has been shown above (p. 488°), following 
Karo-Lietzmann, that it is not the orivinal Ocen- 
menins, but a later recension only, which makes 
use of Photius. 

8. ‘Oecumenius’ work on the Apocalypse is a 
commentary, not a Catena; but the so-called 
Vecumenius on St. Paul is a Catena, not a com- 
mentary.” The argument is specious rather than 
sound. Lur, in the lirst place, Qeeumenius on St. 
Paul is not quite a Catena on the ordinary model : 
see ». 485’ above. In the second place, Diekamp 
sulliciently answers himself when he shows that 
Occumenmus is the earliest of the Greek commen- 
tators on the Apocalypse : if there were no con- 
mentators before him, it is dillicult to see how he 
could have compiled a Catena. Of the two other 


this point 


aneient Greek conmentators known to us, Arethas | 


of Cappado@an Cicsarea wrote about A.D. 90), 
Andrew considerably earlier. That Arethas is 
found by Diekamp te make use of both Occumentus 
and Andrew, is only what we shonld expect of a 
scholar as Eefountly versed as Arethas in Patris- 
tic learning (cf. p. 492", above); but Diekamp also 
makes it clear, tirst that Andrew and Oeenmenius 
are not independent of one another, and secondly 
that it was Andrew who used OQeceumenius, and 
not wee versdé. In his comments on 4° 6) ¥°35 
Andrew introduces the explanations of rwés or ms 
Tov mpd juav; and in every case the explanation 


so intruduced is found in Qeeumenius. especially | 
covent is the ease of pivas mévre in Y, Feaeaiat | 
there Ocenmenius, atter balancing the ‘ apecata.- 
ktasis’ doctrine of the Orieenist Evagrins with the 
more rigid eschatology of other writers, compro- 
niises on a doctrine of punishment whieh should 
he eternal indeed in duration, )ap after thee tive 
months’ modilicd in intensity @Pag&or! “Wien, 


then, we find Andrew quoting with the formula 
ruvés Epyoay the very conclusion at which Oecu- 
menins had painfully arrived by way of compro- 
mise, it would be unreasonable to doubt that Oeeu- 
menius is the source on which Andrew draws. 

int if Ocewmenins on the Apocalypse quotes no 
predecessors for the simple reason that lie had no 
predecessors to quote, he dues as a matter of tact 
approach the method of Qveumenins on St. Paral 
by not infrequent references to the Mathers gener- 
ally. Cyril is quoted four times ; Gregory Nuzi- 
anzen and Enselius, twice each ; Aqnila, losephus, 
Clement (the Stromateis), Gregory Nyssen, and 
Kvagrius, onee cach. ‘The commentator on the 
Apocalypse and the commentator on St. Puul are 
equally versed in Patristic literature, and employ 
it eget in the measure appropriate to the two 
works. [t may he added that, while the former 
is, as has been seen, rather Cyrilline than Chal- 
cedonian in the expression of his Christology, 
the Jatter too appears to have worked on nanti- 
Nestorian lines; tor the Catena on St. Paul never 
once cites Theodore of Mopsuestia, and, consider- 
ing the number ot names adduced in it, this 
omission can hardly be accidental, On internal 
evidence, therefore, there is no reason nt al) to 
question their identity. 

The external evidence to the commentary of 
Oceumenins on the Apocalypse is conlined to a 
single quotation in a Syriac Catena Patri of the 
ith cent. (Brit, Mus, Add. 17214 = Wright cod. 
decelv., fol. 726). In this MS, which is a eollee- 
tion of explanations of Bible passages, the prin- 
cipal authority employed is Severus of Antioch, 
and ‘Theodore of Mopsuestia is eited as ‘Theodore 
the heretic’: its Monophiysite leanings are there- 
fore clear, and we are not surprised to tind that 
Occumentus, in the phrase with which the quota- 
tion from him is introduced, is brought into close 
connexion with Severus: ‘Of Oeeumenins, a dili- 
vent man, and one who is very orthodox, as the 
letters of the patriarch Mar Severus whieh are 
written to him show: From the sixth hook of 
those composed by him about the Revelation 
of John the Evangelist.’ lf the Syriae writer is 
correct, Ocenmenins the commentator on the 
Apocalypse was a favenred correspondent of the 
great Monophysite, and must therefore have been 
of mature ave befure the death of Severus, cere 
A.D, 540; su that the internal evidence of the eam- 
mentary, both as to date and as to the theological 
allinities of its author, wonld be carried somewhat 
further by the Syriac catenist. But among all the 
extant correspondence of Severus the only person 
bearing the name of Qeeumenius is a Count to 
| whom Severus addressed two dogmatic letters 
before AwD. 512: and it is probable, therefore, that 
the Syrine writer has blundered in identilying 
/the commentator with the correspondent, tor the 
interval of “more than 5u0 years’ since the vision 
of the Apuecalypse is inconsistent with anything 
earber than the second half of the Gth eentury. 
At the same time, the fact that the mistake could 
be made sugeests that the commentary was not 
quite a new thing when the Syriac MS was 
written, We shall hardly err in placing the com- 
mentary on the Apocalypse about Goo, and the 
Catena on St. Panl within the Jimits 560-640, 

Of the original non-Vhotinn forin ot the Oeeu.- 
menian Catena on St. Paul the following MSS in 
Karo-Lietzmann’s list (ap. cit. p. GUO) are attri- 
buted tu the 10th century : 

i. Paris coislin 05, foll. 348, 
ii. Vatic. gr. 706, foll. 249. 


iit. Oxford Bodl. Noe 1, toll. 255. 
iv. Venice Marcianns 546, foll. 59-205 Ont 
b uy NA pfolbeidt> 93-60 -1 Ti 4”, are v later 
insertion ji — 
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Y. 
Vi. 
Vii. 


Milan Ambros. C 295 inf., foll. 190. 
Florence Laurent. plut. x. 6, foll. 286. 


Paris gr. 224, foll. 1-222 

Apocalypse). 

Paris coislin 224, foll. 151-328 (contains 
also Acts, Cath. Epp., Apoc.). 
ix. Vatie. gr. 1430, foll. 267. 
x. Vatie. Palat. gr. 10, foll. 268. 
xi. Athens 100, foll. 377 (1 Co 15**-He 11°”), 

Of these eleven MSS the first five are, so far 
as can he gathered, homogeneous in the matter 
which they contain. No data are given about the 
last two; the remaining four, Nos. vi.-ix. (save 
that No. vin. perhaps contains only exeerpts), 
while avreeing with the first live for all the 
anonymous citations in Oeenmenins, diller from 
them with regard to the (in nninber much fewer) 
named citations, which they either transpose or, 
more rarely, omit. Both classes of MSS give the 
anonymous citations in one and the same con- 
tinuous series marked by Greek numerals; and 
the choice appears to he between the hypothesis 
that the named citations, though they entered 
into the Catena long before the Photian matter, 
are yet no part of the original Oecumenius, and 
the more probable hypothesis that in the original 
form of the Catena the named citations were 
separated in some way from the continnons series 
of the anonymous citations,—perhaps by being 
written in the margin,—and so were exposed, in 
the conrse of the propagation of the text, to 
special danger of either transposition or omission. 

Another Catena, Vatie. gr. 1270, which is treated 
as an independent Catena in Karo-Lietzmann’s 
scheme (up. cit. No. vill. p. 610), should perhaps, 
as Was suvested on p. 489", above, be treated as 
belonging to the Oeeumenian group. This Ms, 
whieh was written in southern Italy about A.b. 
11{4), contains the Aets and Catholie epistles, and 
on foll. 79-164 a Catena on Romans and 1 Corin- 
thians. From Karo-Lietzmann it would not be 
possible to deduce more than that the names of 
Chrysostom, Severian, and Theodoret were found 
in it; Imt Aeacinus, Cyril, Gennadins, and Oecu- 
menins also oceur, and onee at Jeast Basil éx rod 
mpds Lwhdrodw éemiorod7s (sic). [tis signifieant that 
a similar reference to this Jast appears in Oecu- 
menins; see above, p. 409". 

2. On the necd for a new edition of the com- 
mentary on the Pauline epistles by John of 
Damascus, and on some of the MS material for it, 
enongh has already been said on p. 519°. 

3. Cod. Vatic. gr. 1650, A.D. 1037, is a commen- 
tary on the Pauline epistles written by Nicelas, 
archbishop of Reggio in Calabria. Ehrhard (in 
Krumbacher’s Geschichte der bysantinische Lit- 
teratur?, p. 133), who mentions the MS, gives no 
details of its contents, so that it is impossible to 
say whether it contains ancient elements. 

c. Original authorities as preserved in the 
Cautera.— 

It is obvious that not much can be done under 
this head until the Catenz themselves are made 
accessible in trustworthy texts; and how far that 
ix from being the ease at the present date it has 
heen the lusiness of the preceding paragraphs to 
demonstrate. But, as soon as this preliminary 
work has sultieiently advanced, it would be the 
turn of definitive collected editions of the more 
important writers. Since the Catene are mainly 
on the longer epistles (see especially p. 518* above), 
the results to be anticipated from this line of 
research will ve, in the ease of the majority of 
writers, most marked on the Roman, or on the 
Roman and Corinthian, epistles. 

Origen.—The work has already heen done tenta- 
tively for the Ephesians (pp. 498-495, above); but 
it still remains te be done for the Romans, and for 
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the First at any rate of the Corinthian epistles (pp. 


492, 493%). 

Didymus: p, 499.—It does not seem likely that 
mu¢ch ean be restored for any other epistle than 
2 Corinthians; but Mai’s text (from Vat. gr. 762 
will need re-editing, and the Didymus material of 
Vat. gr. 692 (see pp. 489", 522) will need to be 
tested, thongh it may turn eut to be not independ- 
ent of the other Ms. 

Diodore: p. 501.—The evidenee here rests 
wholly on Vat. 762, and a separate edition might 
probably wait for Harnack’s promised undertak- 
ing of a ‘Corpus opernm Diodori’ (see his ‘ Disdor 
von Tarsus,’ Zexte und Untersuchungen, N. F. vi. 4, 
1901, p. 68). 

Severtan: p. 507.—Severian is perhaps the 
author for whom most is to be expected from a 
careful cross-examination of the Catene#: on the 
Romans (unless Oeeumenius should liere come to 
the resene) Jess has been preserved from him than 
from several other writers ; but for 1 Corinthians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, Philemon, and 
probably for the other shorter epistles as well, a 
rich harvest should he yielded. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia.—Vor the shorter epistles 
the work las been done by Dr. Swete (p. 511+): 
for the longer epistles the texts of Mai and 
Cramer (p. 510°) wonld need revision, and for 
Theodore, as for Didymns, the Catena of Vat. 692 
may or may not add new matter. 

Cyril: p. 515.—The only sonree from which any 
additions to Pusey’s colleetion could be hoped for 
wonld be a re-edited Oecumenins. 

Gennadius: p. 518*.—Ovcuimenius and the various 
Catenw on Romans onght between them to add 
something, though perhaps it may not be much, to 
the fragments put together by Migne. 

Photius; p. 520*.—Here again a separate edition, 
for which the Photian recension of Oecumenins 
would supply the main material, is an imperative 
and probably a not really difficult task. 

D. Authors preserved independently of Cutene.— 

In this department, as was to be expeeted, more 
work has already been done; but something still 
remains to do. ‘The commentaries of Chrysostom 
(p. 5(6°) and Theedoret (p. 516°), and the Latin 
version of Theodore (p. 511+), have been adequately 
edited by English scholars: Rutinus’ version of 
Origen on the Romans is to be ex) ected in the 
Berlin series of the Ante-Nicene Fathers: with 
revard to the letters of Isidore of Pelusium, the 
need for a new and better edition, and the material 
whieli would make such an edition feasible, were 
pointed ont with sullicient emphasis on p. 513. 
And besides the many Fathers who expounded the 
Epistles there were some also who edited them. 
It will be seen in the course of the next (and 
concluding) section that patient investigation may 
hope ultimately to restore, with approximate cor- 
reetness, the text and apparatus of these early 
editions of St. Paul. 


v. PatTrisTic EpIrors OF THE PAULINE 
EpistTLes.—Evagrius and Euthalius.—The name 
Futhalius conjures pp more qnestions than with 
the information at our disposal it is possible to 
answer. Of late a revolution in Euthalian criti- 
cisin has been made every few years; and though 
material is accumulating rapidly, the time has not 
yet come for the last word to be said. But no 
estimate of Patristie labours on St. Paul would be 
adequate which did not try to give some acconnt 
of the earliest attempts to produce what would 
now be ealled an edition, with Introduction and 
Yrolegomena, of the sacred text. 

(er) * Enthalian matter’ ts a convenient term, of 
which use has already been made (p. 485°) in this 
articley denoting/a whole literature of documents, 
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‘prologues, arqumenta, programmata, lists of OT 
citations, lists of ehapters, colophons, and scraps 
of all kinds,’ found in part or in full in many 
Greck MSS of the Aets and Epistles, and first 
wblished with any approach to completeness by 
" A. Zacauni, Collectanec nonumentorun veterum 
ecclesiw Grace ac Latine que hactenns in Vati- 
cana biblictheea delitucrunt (Rome, 1698), pp. liv- 
Ixxvii, 401-708. It falls inte two parts—an edition 
of the Pauline epistles, and a subsequent edition 
of the Acts and Catholie epistles with which we 
are here concerned only in so far as it may throw 
licht on its author’s previous work on St. Paul. 
To each of the two editions is prelixed a prologue ; 
and these prologues in some MSS are anonymous, 
nnd in others hear the name of Ed@adiou Gaxdveu oF 
EvOaNiov €micxorov Sov\cys, Aceording to Zacagni, 
the proper title of the Panline prologec is ‘ Futha- 
Jius the deacen,’ and of the other prologue ‘ Entha.- 
lias Lishop of Sulea,’ the author having been raised 
to the episcopate in the interval between the com- 
position of his two works. Zaeagni printed the 
fullest collection of texts secessille to him; and 
though he was not prepared to elaim the nuthor- 
chip of Euthalius for all his doeuments, he cer- 
tainly attributed the grent mass of them to him, 
On the streneth of a note of time attached in 
some MSS to one of his Muthalian doeuments, the 
Martyrann Pauli, he tixed the date of the edition 
of the Pauline epistles at A.D. 458, 

(2) Fur nearly two centuries no serious advance 
was made upon Zacagni’s statement of the problem. 
The credit of the first contribution of new material 
belonys to a paper by Dr. A. Ehrhard in the 
Centralllatt fur Biblicthckswesen, 1891, vol. viii. 
pp. 385-411. Ehvhard called attention to the 
ocearrence of the name Evagrius in two MSS 
whieh contain Euthalian material: (i,) cedex H 
of the Pauline epistles, a fragmentary MS of the 
Gth cent., written in orixoe or sense lines,—‘ per 
cola et commata,’ to use the more teebnieal term, 
—the eolophon of which is written in the first 
person, and in clearly ‘Euthalian’ language, by a 
certain Evagrins;" (ii.) codex Neapolitanus U. 
a7 of the Acts and Epistles (in Gregory's notation 
=Ac. 88=Vanl. 93), 2 later but conipleter MS, 
comprising much Euthalian inatter without the 
name of Enthalins, together with the Evagrius 
colophon ns in cod. 1. No ene had ever been able 
to identify Euthalins the deaeon or Euthahieas the 
bishop of Sulea with any known historical per- 
sonave; and Ehrhard preposed te eject him alto- 
cetber, and to substitute instead the nanie Evagrius. 
By moving back the date of the Pauline apparatus 
from Zacacnis t58 (a secondary date fond in only 
afew MSS of the Maertyrium Pauli) te 386 (a date 
found in all of them withoat exception), he brought 
the werk of his Evagrius within the limits of 
the lifetime ef the well-known Origenist writer, 
Evagrias Vonticus, who died in Egypt about 
399. 

(ec) Dr. J. Armitage Robinson’s Euthahana 
(‘Cambridge Texts and Studies,’ tii. 3, A.D. 1895) 
was principally directed to the analysis of Zaeagni’s 
Euthalian collection, with a view of discriminating 
the original matter from that which had neerned 
at later stnees. <Aeecepting Dr. Ehrhard’s eon- 
nexion of the Martyrrua Pauli with the year 
396 and with the name Evagrins, Dr. Robinson 
maintained that the Meartyrdan is itsclfn secondary 
document, dependent on the Enthalian prologue 
to the Pauline epistles; and he argued back to 
an orivinal Futhalius, to whom is dne the pro- 
lozue and whatever in the Eethalinn collection 
is covered by the sketch which the prologue gives 
of its author's proposed edition. The table of 

* The name has been crased, bui there appeats to. be now ng 


doubt at alt as Lo the original readings / § i 
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Old Testament quotations, the table of chapter- 
divisions, nnd the arrangement of the text by 
sense lines, constitute the sum, according to Dr, 
Robinson, of all that we can safely attribute (in 
addition to the prologue) to the pen of Euthnalins 
himself. The dnte of Eathalins would then fall 
somewhere between the date of the Chronwle of 
Ensebins (which is eited in the prologue) and the 
date of the Martyriun Pauli. Vr. Robinson's 
tentative resnlts have been superseded by the 
discovery next to be mentioned ; but the yvnlne 
of his methed is independent of it and anntfected 
by it. 

(2) The first’ part (1902), which alone has yet 
appeared, of HH. v. Soden’s elaborate hut far from 
lucid textual Introduction to the NT, Lic Sehrifteir 
des NT in ihrer dltesten erreichbaren Texrtgestalt 
hergestellt auf Grund ihrer Texrtyeschichte, has 
settled onee for all, not indeed the whole problem 
of Euthalian ceritieism (as the anther seems to 
suppose), but the vexed questions of Euthalius’ 
place and date. In his discussion on Enthalins 
(pp. 637-682), von Soden prints from an Athos 
codex (Laura 149, see. xi, toll. 1-4) a ‘confession 
of Euthalius, bishep of Sulea, coneerning the 
orthodox faith’ The doenment bhelungs to the 
days of the Monotliclite controversy, ntter pope 
Martin’s Lateran Couneil (A.D, 649), and after the 
death of Maximeas Confessor ‘of blessed memory ’ 
(A.D. 662), but presumably, since no mention 18 
made of it, befere the Sixth Council (A.D. 680), 
Latin theologians—Ambrose, Augustine, Leo—are 
cited in this tircek eonfession of faith on equal 
terms with Athanasius and’Cyril ; the mention of 
the ‘Holy Catholie and Apostolic great church of 
Rome’ is given preeedence over the mention of the 
‘foar Moly and CEeumenical Synods’; and Western 
origin is made quite ecrtain, 1f further proof were 
needed, when the writer attribates his attack on 
Maximus, of which he is new making publie 
retractation, to the instigation ef John the ‘ex- 
ceptor’ or official of the ‘duehy,’ 6 éxonérrwp ris 
dovxiavys dpx}s, for the term ‘dacatas’ or duchy 
points to the Western provinees of the Byzantine 
empire. Thas there ean be no doubt tliat the see of 
Euthalins is, after all, the only known city bearing 
a name anything like Snlea—that is to say, Sulei 
in Sardinia. The difheulty which was naturally 
felt in making a Greek writer bishop in Sardinia 
in the 4th or 5th cent. vanishes when we transfer 
him to the 7th, a period when even Rome, 
throush the closeness of its renewed relations 
with Constantinople, beeame for the time half- 
Greek again.” 

What is the elfeet of von Soden's discovery 
upon the Euthalian question? Its main result is 
naturally to enhance the importance of Ehrhnrd’s 
Evagrian diseaveries, since sterins, even if he 
was not the person who in 396 put together the 
Martyriton Pauli, is mentioned in the Gth cent. 
codex H, and is consequently earlier than Mutha- 
lins. Dr. Armitage Robinson nimed nt rescuing 
out of the Euthalian eongeries such documents as 
he thought could be attributed tu Euthalins him- 
self rather than to lis successors, Evagrius or 
others: our present aim must be the exact con- 
verse of this, namely, to discriminate whmnt enn 
he attributed to Evagrius or other predecessors 
before Evuthalius set his hand to the eollection. 
With this view we proceed, firstly, to draw up a 
list of the Pauline documents coptained in Zacngni's 
edition, and, secondly, to enumerate the sources 
earlier than the 7th cent. which include any of 


* tt is perhaps worth while in this connexion to calt attention 
to the Laudian MS of the Acts, which we know to have been in 
Sardinia at some date before 755. The third correcting band, 
which is attributed co the 7th cent., adeted in the margin o 

| series: Of ehavier-divisiongw high, appear to be either those of 
Puibaing CACe:) deat hast Aesely related to them. 
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this Euthalian matter, sinee so mueh at least must 
be earlier than Euthalius himself. 

l. COMPLETE LIST OF EUTIALIAN DOCUMENTS 
(with reference to the pages of Zacagni’s edition). 

(i.} p. 515: wpddoyos mporaccomevos Tav 16° émuro- 
Adv TlavAov. A sketch of firstly the life, secondly 
the writings, thirdly the chronology of St. Pant: 
the latter is summarized, says the writer, from the 
Npovexoi Kavdves of Ensebius Pamphili, though in 
fact the History of the same author appears to be 
as largely employed. At the end of the seeond 
seetion of this prologue, the analysis of the Epistles, 
some indication is given of what the reader may 
expeet to find in the sequel: 7a puév nar’ éemropiy 
map nucy elpjtOw repli atrwov éri Tocolroy’ Kab éxaorny 
6¢ cuvrépws emioruryy ev Trois €£ijs mpordiouey thy rav 
Keparaiwy éxbecw évl roy copwrarwy rivi nai didoxpic- 


Twv TaTrépwy hwy wemovnuevny’ ob mHyY GNA Kal THY | 
TwV dvayvucewr axpiBecraryny rounv, Thy Te [v.d. de] 


Tay Oeiwy paprupwy evamsdextov eiiperiy Auets TEXvo- 
Aoynoavres avexedarawodueha Emiropevduevor TH THS 
ips avayvice:’ éxOnospeba & ofy ravryv elOis pera 
rovie Tov mpodoyor, That is to say, immediately 
after the prologue should eome a convenient and 
sninmary eonspeetus of the quotations in the 
Epistles ; while to each event epistle would be 
prelixed a list of its chapters, taken over from an 
earlier Father. What the ‘exaet division of the 
dvayvwoes’ means, Whether it was taken over from 
the earlier Father or, like the list of quotations, 
was an original work, and in the latter ease 
whether it too eame immediately after the pro- 
logue, are more diffieult questions, the eonsidera- 
tion of which niust for the moment be postponed. 

{ii.) p. 5385: wapriprov Matdov. <A brief statement 
of the Apestle’s martyrdom at Nome, important 
as containing a note that the interval sinee the 
martyrdom was 330 years ‘down to the present 
consulship, Areadius Iv. Honorins II.,’ te. A.D. 
3.6. One partienlar class of the MSS eontains also 
the further note that 63 years had elapsed bet ween 
the last mentiored eonsulship and ‘this present 
consulship, Leo Augustus L,’ ie. A.D. 458. in 
view both of the statements in the prologue (see 
just above) and of the order of the documents, ¢.g., 
in the Naples MS (see p. 528°, below), it is doubtful 
whether the Wartyrzeae is In its proper place here 
—unless, indeed, it is to be treated (as perhaps it 
should be) as a mere appendix to the prolosue. 

(iil.) p. 537: dvaxedaXaiwors Tov avayvwoewy Kai dy 
fxouct kedadalwy kai papruptdy Kad” éxaoray émoroNiy 
Tod amogTu\ov Kai bow ExadoTy TOUTWY GTLYWY TITyYaVEL, 
A summary of the ‘leetions’ for each epistle of 
the Apostle ; and how many chapters, how many 
quotations, how many verses each ‘leetion’ con- 
tains. In this ease there is no doubt that the 
dvayvuors or Jeetion is a division of an epistle, 
containing several xe@dédaa or ehapters. The 
oriyos is presumably the measured line of 16 
eyHables, equivalent to a hexameter verse.* Thus 
the Epistle to the Romans contained 5 leetions, 
19 chapters, 48 qnotations, S20 verses. It may be 
added that the nuuther of crixo is noted not only 
for the aetnal text of the Epistles, but for several 
of the accompanying doenments, —for instance, the 
prologue is reckoned at 300 crixo, the Martyrium 
{not including the second date) at 16 orixo,t the 
summary with which we are now concerned at 60 
orixor,—and it may be conjectured that their pres- 
ence or absence is a eriterion whieh distingmslhies 
one stratum from another in the ‘Enthahan’ 
eollection. 

(iv.) p. 542: rpdypapya. Introduction (of 7 crixor) 
to No. v. (summary table of Seripture qnotations), 
explaining the use of black and red numerals in 


* See, further, for the meaning of cr.x07, p. 5275, below, 
t But in the case of the prologue and the Martyriwn the 
4.40 are net given in alt of Zaeagni's MSS, | ie 


the following table [this will be best understood 
from a eoncrete case; see the next paragraph): 
every red numeral would be found repeatee in the 
margin of the text itself; the series of both red 
and black numerals would begin afresh for each 
epistle. 

(v.) p. 542: dvakedaralwots Oeiwy paprupiay (78 
orixo). Carrying ont the rules just given, the 
table begins as follows: ‘In the Epistle to the 
tomans xlvili. [quotations]; Genesis vi., namely, 
6, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13; Exodus i0., namely, 15, 16, 40,’ 
and so on, meaning that the six quotations from 
Genesis are the 6th, Sth, 9th, 11th, 12th, and 13th 
in order among the 48 OT quotations in Romans. 
The numbers here represented in roman numerals 
would be blaek letters in the Greek, those in arabie 
numerals wonld be red, and the same red letters 
would be found opposite to the quotations in the 
body of the text: thus in the margin of Ro 43 
erisrevoev 6€'ASprau To Beg, x.7.r., We should expeet 
¢ Levécews, and of Ro 427 warépa wodd\av eva rébecka 
ge, We should expect 7 Tevécews (the numeral in 
each ease in red), meaning that the quotations 
came from Genesis, and were respeetively the sixth 
and cighth OT quotations made in the epistle. 

(vi.) p. 546. List of the places from which the 
Epistles were written (12 orixor). 

(vii.) p. 547. List of the names associated with 
St. Paul’sin the headings to the Epistles (12 orixot). 

(viti.) p. S48: mpoypauua (not reckoned by orixor). 
Introduction to No. ix. (second or fuller table of 
Scripture quotations), explaining that all St. Paul's 
quotations would be found written in full, with 
the name of the book from which each was taken, 
and with two numbers, red and black respectively : 
the red signitied the place in the series of quota- 
tions contained in that. partieular epistle,—a fresh 
reckoning in red beginning with eaeh epistle,— 
while the numeration in blaek was continuous 
throughout the Epistles, and signified the number 
in the series of quotations taken from that par- 
ticular book of the OT. The same red number 
(but not the black) reeurred in the margin of the 
text at the point where the quotation was made. 

(ix.) p. 540: dvaxeparaiwors Oelwy paprupioy (not 
reckoned by crixo:). To illustrate the above rule, 
let us turn to the table for 1 Corinthians, and we 
shonld find it begin somewhat thus: A’ “Heaiou mpo- 
@ijtov IE’ drow Thy codiay Trav copay Kai rhy civec 
Tov cvvetay aderjiow, Where the A would be in red, 
signifying the first quotation in 1 Corinthians, and 
the LE’ in black, signifying the hifteentlh quotation 
from Isaiah, fourteen having been marked already 
in Romans.* Now it seems obvious that (viil.) (1x.) 
are not additional to, but a substitution for, the 
other table of Scripture quotations deseribed above 
(iv.) (v.): the title is the same, mpaypaupa’ dvaxedpa- 
Naiwors Oeiwy paprupiav: the use of the red numbers 
in the summaries and in the marein of the text is 
the same, but the use of the black numbers is dif- 
ferent. and inconsistent: the orixo: are reekoned 
for the first table, but not for the seeond. Either 
table is useful taken by itself, but the tale of 
No, ix. gives more information than that of No. v.: 
its black nnmeration being continuons throughout 
the Epistles, it enables the reader to see at a 
glanee the total amount of use whieh St. Paul's 
writings make of any particular OT book. Which 
of the two is the table promised in the prologue, is 
a question we need not yet finally answer; bnt 
we shall hardly be wrong in supposing that they 
represent diflerent strata in the development of 
the eolleetion, and the natnral hypothesis to start 
from will be that the fuller and more elaborate 
one is the later. 


* Zacazni inserts a third numeration, which he adits is not 
in the MSS; he has misunderstood, us Robinson (Zuthatiana, 


} p..d4) points out; thedansuase of the tecypu eum. 
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(x.) 
peotaly connected with what follows. 

(xt.) p. S70, ¢ Why the epistles of Pan) are 
called 142? This is taken from the same sonree as 
the next piece. 

(Xil.) p. STU: trddects mpaorns wpds Pwualovs ém- 
aroNns (tnciut ravtny émiaré\Ne amd Kopivtov, ex- 
plicit rerevot ray éxcaroNjv), This and the preceding 
come, as Matthai and von Dobsehiitz have pointed 
out, from the psendo-Athanasinn Synopsis secre 
seripturcee. But now that Euthalius is transferred 
to the 7th cent., there is no reason why matter 
whieh * Euthalian’ MSS have borrowed from the 
Synopsis should not have been borrowed by Entha- 
linus final. These pieces cannot have helonged 
to the collection in its original, or what we may 
Without prejudice eall the Evagrian, form: that 
they came to it through Euthalius himself is prob- 
able enough, but is one of the many things that 
eannot be decisively asserted until we have more 
knowledge of the MSS. None of the last three 
pieces are reckoned hy oriyot. 

(Xill.) p. S73: Exdeows xe@aralwy xafo\cady xa" 
éxdorny émiaro\ny rod ‘AmogréNov, éxdvrwy tvdv Kai 
Mepcnas Umodiawegers Tas Sta Tod nwyasdpews. ‘ List of 
all the chapters in each epistle of the Apostle, some 
chapters having also subdivisions; and such sub- 
divisions are marked in red.’ Nothing follows 
this title in Zacagni’s edition; and it is on the 
Whole probable that nothing was meant to follow, 
but that the title serves as n general introduction 
to the chapter-lists which preeede each individual 
epistle. That for the Romans immediately follows. 

(xiv.) p. STB: KedaNaa ris mpds ‘Pwuaious emcarod9s 
8 (387 orixo). In the list whieh follows, one 
chapter, the Vth, has subdivisions: in other 
epistles—their xepirtaa (together with the pseudo- 
Athanasian arqumenta) are civen later on in Zaen- 
gni—snbdivisions are rather more frequent. There 
ean he no doubt that these chapter-lists correspond 
exactly with the scheme outhned under No. xiii. 

{(xv.) p. 576; varia lectiones to the Epistles, — 
What onght to have appeared here is the text of 
the Epistles as contained in the Euthalian MSs: 
but, in order no doubt to save space, Zacaeni only 
eallated them with J. Morin’s Paris N'T (A.D. 1628), 
This list of various readings dees not concern us, 
save in so far as we may note that every 50th 
grixos is marked in the margin (Ro 1% grixo v, 
2) orivor p', and so on), and that eaeh epistle has 
a subseription siznifying (@) its place of writing 
—cf. No. vi. above,—and (4) the number of griyo 
contained in it;* zenerally also (c) its hearer. Thus 
for 1 Corinthians, [pds Kopwéiovs a’ éypagn ard 
Virirrev dia Lredava xai oprovvdrouv Kai ‘Ayaixov 
aal Tiuotéov’ arixot wo (S70): for Titns, pds Tiror 
rns Kpnray éxx\yoias tpcrov émicxomov ye ipotovnfévra 
éypagn awd Nixowd\ews THs Maxedovias’ orixor pt 
(107). 

2. SOURCES BARLIER TUAN THE SEVENTH 
CENTURY WHICH INCLUDE ANY EUTHALIAN 
MATTER.—TYo show how much of all this matter 
is earlier than Enuthalins we have the direct evi- 
dence of the fragmentary 6th eentury MS of the 
Pauhne epistles known as H, reinforced up to a 
certain point by the Naples codex, and the less 
direct evidence of varions Syriac MSS of the 
Epistles written hetween 400 and 625 A.D., as well 
as the dates contained in the Wartiviam Pauli. 

(a) Codex I was once a complete MS of the | 
epistles of St. Panl, and belonzed apparently 
before the end of the loth cent. to the monastery 
of Athanasius on Mount Atlios, where it was taken 

* The following is the Euthalian stichoinetry for the text of 
the Epistles, as collected out of Zacani : Romans, 920; 1 Corin- 
thians, S70; 2 Corinthians, 6); Galatians, 203 > Ephesians, 312; 
Philippians, 208 ; Cotossians, 208 ; 1 Thessalonians, 193; 2 Thes. 
salonians, 13; Hebrews, 703 ; 1 Timothy, 24): 2 Tiothy, 172; i 


Titus, 107 [but codex H gives 97]; Philehidy 4% py = 
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. 569, List of the 14 epistles of St. Paul; | to pieces, and the leaves, or many of them, were 


employed in the binding of other MSS. ‘The leaves 
thus distributed accompanied of course the MSS 
with which they had been ineerporated, and are 
now dispersed throughout Murope : of the 41 leaves 
known to exist, S are still at Athos, 22 are at 
Paris, 2 at Turin, and the remaining 9 in various 
Russian libraries. Portions of nine epistles nre 
reserved, the only ones unrepresented being 
RIKI: Ephesians, Philippians, 2 Thessalonians, 
Philemon. The signatures ue and yé’ (46 and 49) 
have been deeiphered at He 12 and 1 Yi 6" re- 
spectively : from which it may be reckoned that 
each gathering contained nearly three payes of 
Westeett and Hort’s smaller edition; and that, as 
the whole matter down to He 12” oceupies ahout 
122 pages in that edition, while 46 vatherings 
would be equivalent to [30 pages, the MS must 
have originally contained enough in the way of ad- 
ditional or prefatory matter, other than «eddaXaca,” 
to account fer the balance between the two figures, 
A complete transeription of all the 41 leaves was 
published in ISS9 by M. Henri Omont (Notices et 
Extraits, xxxiil. 1); Dr. Robinson in his Euthadi- 
ant, pp. 48-69, added parts of 16 more pages, which 
he restored from the ‘set-of? or traces which these 
pares, before they were lest, had left of their 
text on the pages that were originally next to 
them. Irom these two sourees, combined with 
Dr. Ehrhard’s paper, it results that codex II is 
distinzuished by tle following characteristics :— 

a. The manuscript is written in ‘sense lines.’ 
Atn time when mannuseripts were written without 
anything like a dawned system of punetuation, 
sume imitation of the arrangement that already 
existed for the poetieal books of the OT was one 
obvious means of filling the gap; the end of each 
oTixos, or ‘ verse,’ was made to correspond to sole 
sort of break in the sense, and, so far, was more or 
less equivalent to a comma. But as the original 
grixos wns the hexameter line, and this always 
renmuned the standard by which in ordinary cases 
the size of books or chapters was calenlated, the 
sense grixos naturally aimed at something like the 
same average length, and was therefore often a 
good deal shorter than the modern interval between 
comma and comma. Conversely, it was much 
longer than the actual line of a MS written, as 
so many uncial MSS were written, in narrow 
columns. In codex Il itself (to judee from Dr. 
Robinson’s transeriptions) the line in the literal 
sense never contains more than 21 letters, nnd the 
orixos—Which is distingnished by beginning further 
out to the left than the lines in the middle of a 
orixos du—eovers one, two, three, or sometimes 
even fonr, lines: the average is a little over two 
lines, and apparently about 37 letters. 

8. To each epistle of whieh the commencement 
is extant is pretixed a table of cedadaa: the whale 
of that for ] Timothy (a’-«7), and part of those for 
Galatinns (¢-«3'), Hebrews (¢’-«a’), and Titus (3’-<'), 
are preserved. In two instances, eliapters ¢ 
nnd 6’ of Hebrews, suldivisions mre nlso marked, 
a 3°’ inthe first ease, 8° only in the second; these 
subdivisions are marked in red (Robinson, p. 66). 
Thus we have here substantial equivalence bet ween 
codex H and Zaeneni, Nos. xili., xiv. 

y. At Col 2! and 3° the letters ¢’ and 6’, nt 
271 2tand 2 ¢ the letters ¥ and 6’, at Tit 8? the 
letter y, are legible in the margin, indieating the 
commencement in the text of the chapters marked 
by the corresponding uumbers in the re It does 
not appear that Zacagni’s apparatus anywhere 


* The xta).asa are included in the reckoning just made, since 
the three gatherings on which that reckoning ly based contain 
the xised ace for 1 Timothy, reckoned at 22 TY 5), 

t Seg, the supplementary notes.to M. UOmont's transcript in 

Wtobinsan, rts OL ‘(R 

; aes va % 
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definitely promises that the chapters should be | 


niarked in the body of the text; but the analogy 


of the procedure with regard to the OT eitations | 


demandsit ; and the faet that Zacacni, in his Latin 
translations of the chapter-tables, inserts throngh- 
out the references to our own ehapters and verses, 
seems to show that his MSS do actnally mark the 
commeneements in question. 

6. The OT quotations in the text are noted in 
the margin, and are clearly intended to be num- 
hered throngh for eaeh epistle. Thus at 1 Co 10% 


we have ca’ yadu. xy (2.€. Ps 23, eleventh quotation | 


in the epistle), and at Ile 2'? 6" Yad. xa’, 2)80’ Hoaitou, 
216 ta’ “Hoaiou (7.e. Ps 21 supplies the ninth, Isaiah 
the tenth and eleventh quotations for the epistle) ; 
if at He 1&7 8 we have only BaotdX., Aevrepovon., 
Wahu, Warp. wo’, this shows that the system is 
not systematically earried ont, and confirms what 
other indications suggest, namely, that codex IT 
is not an original, but a copy, and not always an 
accnrate copy. To which of Zacagni’s two tables 
of OT quotations—Nos. iv., v., or Nos. viil., ix. 
—these marginal annotations correspond, there is 
so far nothing to decide. 


e. The number of orixa is noted at the end of | 


eaeh chapter-table, and at the end of the text of 
each epistle. Thus the sepadaca for 1 Timothy are 
22 orixo, for Titus 8; the text of lebrews eon- 
tains 703, that of Titus 97. That every 50th orixos 
was also noted in the margin our authorities do 
not apparently say; but the Naples eodex (see 
immediately below) proves that Evacrius ineluded 
that method in his system, and eodex FI is through 
its subseription connected clearly enough with 
Evagrius. In the case of the chapter-tables, as 
also of all documents sneh as the prologne, the 
Martyrium, and the lke, there ean be no doubt 
that the orixos was the line of hexameter length 
(reekoned equivalent to 16 syllables or 36 letters) : 
but it is possible that for the text of the epistles, 
arranged as it was in sense orixa, these atter 
were themselves taken as the basis of ealcul:tion. 
The praetical difference would not be great, for we 
have seen (p. 527°, above) that the sense orixos in 
eodex I] averaged about 37 letters. 

¢ The subseriptions to the individual epistles 


contain, besides the number of o7ixot, similar his- | 


torical data to those given in Zacagni. Thus for 
Titus: Tatdou amroocrdXov émioroAn mpds Titov rijs 
Kpnrev éxxdrAnoias mpirov émioxorov yxetporovnlévra 
éypagen amd Nixorddews THs Maxedovias, as in Zacaeni 
(). 527%, above). 

7. The subscription to the whole MS records 
that ‘1 [Evagrins *] wrote for publie use this volume 
of Paul the Apostle in orixoe to the best of my 
ability, with a view to making reading easier for 
our brethren... and the book was compared 
with the copy at Cresarea in the library, written by 
the hand ef the holy Pamphilus.’ 

(5) We lave seen that eodex H, to judge from 


its size, must in al] probability have contained | 


prefatory matter hefore the text and xegddraca of 
the Epistles; and some light is thrown upon this 
question of the apparatus of Evagrian MSS by the 
only other MS yet known which eontains Evagrius’ 
name, Naples Il. a7; though, as the MS is of Jater 
date than Euthalins, it must not be too hastily 


assumed that all its contents are Evagrian rather | 


than Euthalian. Unfortunatety, our knowledge of 


the details of its text is not yet eomplete ; but the | 


old Naples eatalogne of 1826 (Codtees greeci MSS 
regit Inbliotheew Borbonict descriptr atque ulustrati 
a Salvatore Cyrillo, jp. 13-24) enumerates the fol- 
lowing eontents :—Fol. 1, prologue of Euthalius to 
the Acts, but without his name; fol. 3, second 
prologue to the Acts mda: cal mpomddar . . . 
remoinra raitnv—this has now been published in 
* As restored by Ehrhard, see,above, p. 5254, 


the American Journal of Theology (11. [1898) 353- 
| 387) by Dr. E. von Dobschitz, who assigns it, 
apparently on good grounds, to Theodore of Mop- 
suestia’s commentary ; fol. 7, list of ehapters, and 
suinmary of OT citations, in Aets; fol. 11, text of 
Acts; fol. 41, [Euthalian] prologue to the Catholie 
epistles ; fol. 42, argumvnta, lists of chapters, and 
text of the Catholie epistles; fol. 56, [Euthalian] 
prologue to the Panline epistles, followed by the 
suinmary of lections (Zacagni, Nos. i. and i1.); fol. 
66, argiancata, lists of chapters (Zacagni, Nos. xii. 
and x1y,),and text of the Pauline epistles, followed 
by the Mertyrivan Pauli (Zacagni, No. ii.) and the 
note Evdypios éypaya (as in codex H, save that the 
| Nevigatio Panli, éxaravrapxyos . . . avnvéxOnoar, is 
| intercalated into the middle of it); fol. 122, the 
| opening chapters of the Apocalypse. 


Thus the 
name Euthalius sees not to appear anywhere 
_in the MS, while the name Cvagrins appears in 
the note whieh concludes the Vaulne matter. 
But we futher Jearn from other sources (see 
Robinson, p. 6) that yet a second note contains 
the name Evagrinus, namely, that whieh is appended 
to the summary of lections: in Zacagni, p. 541, 
this is in the first person, but anonymions ; in the 
Naples MS it runs, ‘1, Evaprins, have distinguished 
| the lections, and have made an aceurate stichio- 
metry for the whole book of the Apostle by marking 
every 50th orixos, and have set ont the chapters 
| of eaeh jection and the citations eontained in it, 
and also the number of crixoe in the lection.’ 

| Thus the testimony of tue Naples MS, late as it 
is, definitely vindicates for Evagrins, and there- 
| fore for the pre - Euthalian edition of St. Paul, 
ae more than codex H in its mutilated 


eondition was able to do, namely Zacagni's No. iii. 
Putting the evidence of the two MISS together, 
we see that before the year 600—and if we are 
right in treating codex H as already a rather 
eorrupt. exemplar of the edition, we might say 
| before the year 500—a certain Evagrius published 
an edition of the Panhine epistles, with the text 
arranged ‘ecolometrically’ in seuse lines; with 
OT references marked in the margin, and nuin- 
bered through fur each epistle; with an elaborate 
arrangement of chapters and = sulidivisions of 
chapters in black and red; with calculation of 
the stichometry, not only of the text itself of the 
Epistles (guaranteed by a mark at every 50th 
erixos), but even of the editor’s chapter headings ; 
with a subscription to each epistle giving yeo- 
graphical and personal information ; and, finally, 
with some prefatory matter, including at least a 
continnons table of ‘lections’ for the whole series 
of Epistles, in which the number of chapters, 
eitations, and orixo: contained in each lection was 
| separately enumerated. 

(c) In attempting to fix with more precision the 
date of the edition of Evavrins, the evidence of 
the early Syriac MSS of the Panline epistles will 
have to be taken into account. Wricht’s British 
Musenm eatalogne comprises several MSS anterior 
to the time of Euthalius, and three or four of them 
may possibly contain Euthalian matter. Cod. 
exxxill. (Add. 14476), swe. v.-v1., divides Romans 
into 21 sections by Greek letters, and has a further 
mark, found oecasionally threnghout the Epistles, 
consisting of a single Syriae letter; but no de- 
tails are given which would make it possible to 
say whether or no these are Euthalian (Evagrian) 
| ehapters. Cod. exaxiv. (Add. 14480), sec. v.-vi., 
lias the same jlaee-colophons as Evagrius,—in- 
eluding 1] Corinthians ‘from Philippi of Macedonia,’ 
and 1 Timothy ‘from Laodicea,—and also a 
/reckoning of the ovixo: for each epistle. In cod. 
Exxxvili. (Add. 14477), sve. vi.-vil., the colophons 

cive not only the place of writing and the number 
| oF orixo, but.also-in each case the bearers of the 
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epistle;* and for 2 ‘Timothy, Titus, and Philenion 
the same personal details us in Zacagni's text (and 
therefore in the case of ‘Titus, see p. 528°, above, 
the same asin codex 1), On the other hand, the 
stichometry of these MSS does not appear to coin- 
cide with that of Euthalius. Vinally, cod. exli. 
(Add. 14t78), A.p. 622, has marginal notes, in- 
dicating the sonrees of the Apostle’s quotations, 
which would seem to be of ‘Muthalian’ (Evagrian) 
origin. Further investigation of this line of in- 
quiry, Which promises to he not without fruit, 
nuist be left to Syriae scholars; but even without 
Syriae evidence there is ground enough on the 
Greek side to push baek the Evagrian nucleus of 
the Euthalian edition inte the Sth century. 

(i) This being se, the witness of the IMartyreemn 
Paulito a precise dating at the end of the 4th cent. 
acquires enhanced importance. It has heen seen 
that that docnment (Zacagni’s No. ii.) is dated hy 
its writer in 396, while ene branch of the MS tra- 
dition adds the supplententary date of a redactor 
in 458. ‘The docniment is so brief that it hardly 
seems likely to have been borrowed, rather than 
composed, for the edition of the Epistles ; and if it 
was composed for it, the whole Evagrian edition is 
naturally brought into immediate connexion with 
that year. Tiut, again, an Evagrius who was 
writing in 396 could surely be no other than the 
well-known theolovian and writer who was trained 
by Basi] and his brother Gregory. who, after varied 
experiences in Cappadoeia, Constantinople, and 
Jerusalem, sought refuge among the asceties of 
Nitria and Scetis, where he numbered Rulinus and 
Palladius among his pupils, and where he poured 
out book after book, for the benetit of his fellow 
ascetics, till his death in 38 or 399. One phrase in 
the Evagrian colophon of codex HH, rov xad" quas 
ade\gev, sngevests that the writer was living the 
monastic lite, and so far wonld bear out the hypo- 
thesis; Dut it remains a hypothesis still, and 
nothing is more necessary in threading our way 
throngh the mazes of the Euthalian labyrinth 
than to keep clear the distinction between hypo- 
thesis and aseertained fact. The value of such a 
hypothesis at this stave is rather to suggest Jines 
of ingniry, and to give point and direction to the 
further investigation of manuscripts which must 
precede final Judgement. 

We have now enonch material at our disposal 
to turn baek to the list of Zaeagni’s Eutliniaa 
Inatter (p. 526%), and to distinguish roughly how 
much ot it is Evagrian, or, at any rate, pre- 
Euthalian. The true authorship of the first piece, 
the prologue, is the most diflicnlt, as well as the 
Inost important, problem Jeft for disenssion, and 
cannot be settled offhand. But for the rest a 
rapid summary will suttice. No. ii, ix dated at 
395 (458) AD., and is therefore pre- Enthalianu, 
whether or no itis Evagrian. No. iii. is vindicated 
for Evagrins by the Naples MS. Nos. iv. and v. xo 
toxether, as do Nos. viii, and ix.: these two pairs 
of documents are alternative to one another, anl 
therefore of dillerent authorship ; the probabilities 
are that the one pair is Evagrian, the other Euth- 
alian, and, if se, the simpler method and briefer 
statement of Nos. iv. and v. indicate the ear- 


lier editor, Nos. vi. and vil. may be Evagrian, but | 


are in any case Jess important. Nos. viii and ix. 
are probably, as has just been said, Euthalins’ de- 
velopment of Nos. iv. and vy. Nos. x., XL, Xli. are 
not Evagrisn, and indeed are inconsistent with 
Evagrius: Heir souree is ia the pseuado- Athanasian 
synopsis: but if we regard Euthalius asa conpiler, 
there is no reason why it should net have been he 
vho engrafted upon the Evagrian stock material 
borrowed from psendo- Athanasius, Nos. xii. and 


* Zacagni’s text omits the bearery forGal., I_Thess., 2 Thess, 
1 Tim., 2 Tim., Titus. - ie 2 
EXTRA VOL.—3¥4 


xiv. are again Evagrian, and so is the apparatus 
to the text in No. xv. 

The time has perhaps hardly come fer expressing 
even a hypothetical view abont the anthorship of 
the prologne, If it proceeds from Euthalins, then 
the ‘Father’ from whom the system of eliapter 
divisions was taken over (p. 526, above) was no 
doubt: Evavrins; if vagrius himself wrote in 
these terms, the Father to whom he acknowledged 
himself indebted may well have been Pamphilus. 
Ht Euthalius was the author, then the avayvuceay 
rouai Will probably mean the colometricnl arrange- 
nent of the text, sinee that is the sense of the 
parle passages in the prologne to Acts; but if 
wacrius, then the words most naturally refer 
to the arranvement by lections, summarized in 
Zavacni’s No, iii., whieh, as we lave seen, was cer- 
tainly part of Evagrinus’ work. One would natur- 
aly prefer the alternative which would connect 
the prologue with the earlier Evagrian edition ; 
but it is net impossible that it may prove to he of 
composite origin—an Evagrian nueleus worked up 
ancl developed by Euthalins. 

Vere, avain, little advance ean be made without 
more knowledge of MSS, and it is certainly strane 
that no attempt has been made to produce a more 
critical edition than Zaeagui’s of the Euthalian 
apparatus. This inquiry may therefore be titly 
brought to a elose by a tentative und doubtless very 
imperfeet cnumeration of carly Euthalian Mss— 

(1) Gecumcniaun MSS with Luthalian appuratus 

{see above, p. 485>)— 

Milan Ambros. C 205 inf., sree. x. 

Paris coislin 27, swe. x.; coislin 28, A.D. 
1056 ; coislin 30, swe. xi. 5 cotslin 224, siec, 
Xi.3 ur. TIP, ‘ues Xi. ¢ BYs ZE3, MBC. Xi. 3 Er. 
O24, sive, X, 

Patnios ce, see. XL. 

Venice Marcinnus 34, se. xi. 

(2) Non-Occumenian MSS with Euthalian anpa- 

ratus— 

Iasle AN iii. 11, sive. xi. ; AN iv. 2, svee. x. 

London Brit. Mus. 28816, A.p. }111. 

Naples I] a 7, sive. xi. 43 Tha S, sive. x.—N1. 

Oxford Christ Churelh Wake 12, siee. xi; 
Wake 38, see. xi. 

Paris arm. ¥ (Griveo-Armeniian), siec. Xi. 3 gr. 
luo (fragmentary), see, X. 

Rome Vatic. er. 363, see. xi. 3 gr. 1650 (Zaca- 


gni’s Cryptoferratensis), Act 10375 pr. 
176) (Zacacni's Lollinianus), sec. xi; Vat. 
Grbin. vr. 3, wee xiv; Vat. Ree. pr. By, 


t 

fond 
swe, Xi. : Vat. Reg. ur. 179 (Zucagni’s Negio- 
Alexandrinns), sive, Xi. 


LaDEX OF THE WRITERS, ETC., DEALT WITH ALOVE 


Acacius of Cwsarea, 484% >, 4898, 407", 5229, S248. 

Aapaietiv, 513® &, 

Aetius, 50U>, 

Alexander, ‘the ancient heretic," 485", 4895, ° 

Alexander of Nicwn, 52u8. 

Alexandrine school, Sce Clement, Origen, Didyma, Isidore, 
Cyril. 

Allegory: in relatlon to Qrigea, 4949, 490), Diedorg, 5019; 
Chrysostom, 5016; Theodore, 6099; Isidore, 51445 Cyril, 
5108 ; Clement, 5214. 

Amalarinvs, 810%, 

Awbrose af Milnn, 514, 4115, 5226, 525b, 

Ambrosiaster, 484% 4, 491b, 510%, 511s, 

Anastasiur, 484, 522%, 

Andrew, 423% », 

Antiochene school, 4545, 47>, 500 >, FO18, 508® b, 6128 b, Aria, 
516, 17>, 5Sh, $198. See Theodore of Heraclea, Eusebius 
of Emesa, Apollinaris, Ennomius, Diodarc, John Chry- 
sostom, Severian, Theodore of Mopsucstia, Isidore, Theo- 
doret, Gennndius, Theodore the Monk. 

Antiochus of Ptolemnis, 507". >, 

Apollinarianiamn, 418, 500%, 

Apoltinaris of Laodicea, 4545, 4555, 487%, 4899, 4949, 1959, 4978, 
800=. b 5,900, b, 

Apollonitis, 481%, 


* Clarendon figures indivate, that the passaye referred to is 
ydevoted shully te gheeu VjeeYIn question. 
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Aquila, 51$4, 523», 

Archelaus the bishop, 522b, 

Arethas of Ceesarea, 4852. b, 4998, 5239, 

Arianism, 4980. b, 59a. b, 

Asterius, 495b, 5152, 

Athanasius, 497%, 498>-4995, 50a, 529b, 525, 

Athanasius, pseudo-, 52748, 529a, 

Aurustine, 502%, 525», 

Barsanuphius, 496", 

Gal ae b, 4915, 4979, 498-4995, 500b, 5152, 521, 522. b, 5240, 
45298, 

Basilides, 520, 

Cwesarius, 4978, 522b, 

Corterius, 4972, 

Cissiodorus, 484>, 490, 499>, 5046, 5152, 520b. 

Catena, origin, history, characteristics of, 485, 487b_480a, 495b, 
498b, 4990, 5002, 515h, 5184, 5210-5940, 

Chrysostom, John, 4849, 4853. b, 4564. b, 4879, 4595, 495b, 49Ga, 
497a, 4081, 50Ub, 5012-507, 507, 5US4, 509b, 512e. b, 514%, 
5158. b, 516>, 5174, 519, 521b, 5220. b, 6244. b, 

Claudius of Turin, 487%, 

Clement of Alexandria, 484>, 4868, 489b, 492, 4978, 515, §20— 
$214, 5224. b, 5230, 

Council of Chalcedon (451 a.p.) 503%, 5134, 516%, 517%, 523a, 

oF Constantinople (553 a.p.) 509», 510s. 
nf Constantinople (680 a.o,) 525». 

* Ephesus (431 A.p.) 5084, 5134, 5174. b, 
oy Lateran (649 4.p.) 525», 

°F Mopsuestia (550 4.p.) 508d, 

- Nicwa (757 a.p.) 5032, 5158, 

A the Oak (403 a.p.) 5146, 

- Tarsus (394 a.p.) 5014, 

Cyprian, 4844, 4974, 

Cyril of Alexandria, 495b, 4862, 4874.b, 49Sa. b, 4892, 4978, 5038, 
50S8*, 513%, 514b-§16, 6176, 515b, 519b, 520b, 6216, 5224. b, 
5234. b, §24a. b, 595d, 

Cyril of Jerusalem, 5226, 

Didynius of Alexandria, 4845, 4858, 487, 4S88b, 4892, 4948, 452, 
4060, 4074, 4994-6)u8, 5NNb, 5224. b, 5240, 

Diodore of Tarsus, 454>, 485«, 4574, 4880, 4978, 4980, 5004, §90b- 
50tb, 5084, 5096, 51Ub, 5124, 515d, 5190, 592u. b, 524b, 

Dionysius of Alexandria, 4s4), 487", 496>-494b, 

Dionysius the Areopayite, 48U+, 4974, 5224, 

Khed-jesu, 50g#. b, 5116, 

Ephraem of Antioch, 5n8b, 54>, 513a, 

Eunomius of Cy ncus, 600, 515%, 

Ensehius of Aneyra, 5172. 

Eusebius of Caesarea, 48>, 490%, 492, 4972, 497b, 522», 523b, 525b, 
5202: Hixt. Heel., 484%, 459b, 520. b, 5214, 5264, 

Eusebius of Emesa, 485%, 4874, 4988. b, 5014, 521», 

Euthalius of Sulca, 4544, 465b, 48a, 497", 511b, §24b-52g9h, 

Euthymius Zigabenus, 485", 486+, 486>, 4$74. b, 

Evagrius, 496), 5230. b, §24-§2gb_ 

he of Flerimiana, 503%, 5074, 508b, 5104 b, 5118, 513, 515, 
517b, 

Gennatlius of Constantinoole, 485b, 4874, 4894, 4978, §17b-5194, 
5204, 521), 5220. b, 524. b, 

Gennadius of Marseilies, 507b, 517». 

Gregory Nazianzen, 4564. b, 491b, 4972, 498b-499a, 500b, 5154, 521d, 
5220, 523b, 

Gregory Nyssen, 4564, 4974, 498b-499+, 500%, 508b, 5094, 5224. b, 
523b, 5290, 

Greyory I., pope, 510%, 

Heracleon, 451), 

Heraclitus, 4846, 489b. 

Hilary of Poitiers, 510>, 

Hippolytus, 5206, 

Hypatius, 5226. 

Ibas of Edessa, 5176, 

Irenxus, 4844. b, 522b, 

Isidore of Pelusium, 4848, 4872, 4974, 499b, 502b, §¥2b-514», 517, 
518, 5224. b, 54D, 

Jerome : on 1 Corinthians, 484>, 4904, 492b, 4974. b, 49Sa, 499h, 
50U+- b, 5012 ; on Galatians, 484-4828, asda. b, 43a. b, gos b, 
499b, 5003; on Ephesians, 485+, 489b, 493b-495b, 499>, Suds ; 
on 1 Thessalonians, 4854, 496+, 498+, 50U8.", 501; un Titus, 
2116; on Philemon, 4964.5; contra Rusinum, 4914, 494, 
4952. >, 5004, ; de Viris IMlustribus, 48b>, 497, 49a), 4upb, 
5004. b, 5014 ; other reff., 4844, 49U%, 4916, 492%, 4ogn, 4o7v, 
408b, 5002, 5180, 

Jerome, pseudo-, 5123, 

John. See Chrisostom. 

John Climax, 4808. 

John Damascene, 4898, $979, 506, 518b, 51% b, 52a, 599d, 5249. 

John the ‘ exceptor,’ 525), 

John Moschus, 5213, 

Josephus, 522b, 523b, 

Julian of Eelanum, 5020, 

Junilius, 50S), 511, 5124, 

Justinian, 4554, 4914, 508>, 515, 

Lanfranc of Canterbury, 5106, 5118, 

Latin, see Translations into. 

Leo 1, pope, 5172, 525, 

Leontius of Byzantium, 5014, 5045, 509%, 513a, 5150, 529b, 

Libanius, 514%. 

Liberatus ci Carthage, 50s», 

Lucian of Antioch, 4984. 

Marcellinus the Chronieler, 5188, 

Marcion, 4849, 4892. h, 

Martin 1., pope. 525%. —- x_ = 

Maximus Confessor, 4898, 4079, 522b°625D, f = 


) epost - Nicene 
* authority, 


Methodius of Patara, 4868, 4978, 5228. », 

Monophysitism, 50S. 5, 613%, 517. b, 5234. b, 

Muratorian Canon, 5214. 

Nestorianism, 5082. b, 5U9*, 5138, 5163, 5176, 5198, 

Nicetas of Serra, 486%, 4574, 4854, 

Nicolas, 5226, 

Nicolas of Reggio, 5243. 

Oecumenius, 43$'—486", 4860, 487a-b, 4BBs. 6, 4893, 4973, 4998, 507d, 
O15; 516%, 517%, 515+, 519, 5204, 521a.b, 522". b, §234-g280, 
§24), 

Origen, 4844->, 4552, 4874, 488a, 4S9a.b, 4908-496b, 4072. b, 4osa, 
49, 5000. b, 5124, 5134, 516%, 519», 520%, 521, 5224. b, 6244. b, 

Palladius, 499», 5298. 

Pamphilus, 490%, 4916, 493b, 496a.b, 5252, 529, 

Pantanus, 4896, 

Papias, 520, 5214. 

Paraliela Sacra, 454°. 

Paul of Samosata, 5090, 

Pelagianism, 518% 

Pelavius, 4542, 5123. 

Pelagius 1., pope, 510s, 

Philip of Side, 4976, 

Photius: Myriobiblon, 497%, 5018 b, 502+. 6, 503h, 504, a0Sh, 609s, 
513", 5204-b ; Commentary on St. Paul, 455%, 4874, 455b, 4504, 
4974, 515b, 5194, 519'-§20-, 5224. b, 52ya, 52g4. b 

Pierius, 4845, 497, 

Primasius, pseudo-, 512a, 

Friscillian, 4875, 

Rabanus Maurns, 5106, 511%. 

Rufinus of Aquileia, 4900-4916, 403b, 4949_495b, 4962. b, 499b, 524d, 
§294, 

Rusticus, 5086, 

Sedulius Scotus, 510>, 5112, 

Severian of Gabala, 435>, 4874, 4892, 495b, 4963, 4974, 5074-5088, 
5123, 521d, 6224. b, 524u. b, 

Severus of Antioch, 489+, 507>, 50Sa, 5132, 5164, 5223. b, 523e. b, 

Shenonte the Copt, 5084, 

Socrates, 4915, 50UL, 5014. b, 502a, 

Sozomen, 501%. 

Stephen Gobar, 5133, 

Suidas, 5014. 

Synieon Logothetes, 4893, 

Syriac, see ‘Translations into, 

Tertullian, 459" b, 

Theodore of Alexandria, 5106. 

Theodore of Heraclea, 484, 485", 4882, 497>-§9B82, dosh, 5008. b, 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, 454+, 455>, 487a.b, yssu.b, gsue, 495b 
4964, 4978, 5004. b, 5014, 507b, 608+-6212b, 51Gb, 5274, 515. b, 
5194, 521b, 5224.b, 523b, 524d, asd, 

Theodore the Monk, 487+, 510b, 51sb, 5192, 

Theodore the Reader, 501+. 

Theodoret, 485%, 4874, 489%, 4972, 498", 503b, 5078, 510b, 5128, 
6152. b, §162-817>, 5180. b, 519a b, 591b, 5904. b, saga. b, 

Theodulus chorepiscopus, 5224, 

Theophilus of Alexandria, 4974, 514». 

Theophylact, 4554, 4860.6, 4574. b, 5066, 519d, 

Translations into Latin: (Rufinus] Origen on Romans, 490b- 
491>; Pamphilus, Apologia pro Orisene, 4916, 493b, ane b: 
[Jerome] passages from Origen ou Galatians, 4922 ; on Ephe- 
sians, 4944-4955; on 1 Thessalonians, 4964; on Philemon, 
496-6; from Theodore of Heraclea on 1 Corinthians, 49s" ; 
from Didymus on 1 Corinthians, 49>; from Apollinaris on 
Ephesians, 5118; from Diodore on 1 Thessalonians, 5014: 
[Facundus}] passage from Theodore of Mopsuestia on 
Romans, 510%: [anonymous] Theodore of Mopsuestia on 
Galatians-Philemon, 508, 51)b-511b : [Cassiodorus] Clement 
of Alexandria on the Catholic epistles, 520», 

Translations inlo Syriac: Chrysostom, 5052; Theodore of wlop- 
suestia, 5084, 504-5 letters of Isidore, 5130; Cyril, 5154 b, 
51C4, passage from Oecumenius, 523%; ‘Euthalian' appa- 
ratus to Pauline epistles, §28b, 

Valentinians, 484+, 4895, 

Victorinus Afer, 4845, 487b, 

Victorinus of Vettau, 500>, 

Vigilius, pope, 508, 5104. 


Liter atuRE.—Looks dealing only with individual writers have 
been mentioned in the teat of the article, and are not named 
ayain here. Those of wider scope may be classified as (1) books 
on Patristic hterature in general, and (2) books on Patristic 
exegesis in particular, 

(1) For the ante-Nicene writers: Haruack's Geschichte der 
altchristlichen Litteratur bis Eusebius: Erster Theil, Die 
Ceberlicferung and der Brstand (2 vols. Leipzig, 1593) is of 
course Invaluable ; the parts which touch most nearly the 
subject-matter of this article fell to the share of Harnack’s 
assistant, Dr. E. Preuschen of Darmstadt. Smith ane Wace's 
Dictionary of Christian Bivgraphy (4 vols. London, 1877-187) 
has heen of much service, though it is marred by some curious 
omissions and inequalities, and is often weakest just on the 
critica] and bibliographical side ; but the genera) level is high, 
and the articles on Urigen and Theodore ot Mopsuestia raise it 
hicher still. Dr. O. Bardenhewer's Patrologie (ed. 2, Freiburg 
im Breisgau, 1901) is a most useful book: the reissue in a 
greatly enlarged form has not, unfortunately for the present 
purpose, advanced as yet beyond the second volume and the 
Council of Niewa. Tillemont's Nemorres pour servir & Uhistoire 
ecelésiastique des six preniiers siecles (Paris, 1693-1712), two 
hundred years old as it is, has never heen superseded for the 
period, ,and is still for many purposes the bess 
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(2) For Lae history of Patristic exegesis there is little to 
enumerate. dhe present writer is acquainted with notin in 
English that goes further thau the brief account appended by 
bishop Lightfoot to his commentary on the Galatians (ed. 5, pp. 
247-236): in this, as in every contribution of Lightioot'’s to 
Patristie studies, new ground was broken, hat the material is 
more abondant now than when he wrote. Much inore abundant, 
therefore, is it than it was when Richard Sinion, priest of the 
Oratory and founder of the science of Biblical Criticisin, gave 
to the world bis Mistotre critique dea principanx conuncn- 
tateury du Novveatw Teataneat (of whieh about half is devoted 
to the latristic commentators, Greck ond Latin), Rotterdam, 
1693 nor is its age quite the only drawback to its tiscfulness, 
since its obvious interest in the Jansenist controversies of its 
day perhaps detracts something froni its critical value. Yet it 
remains, and always miust remain, worthy to be named with 
Tillemont's Mémvires ay one of the noblest fruits of the rich 
harvest ol French Patristic scholarship in the axe of Louis the 
Great, and the present article owes not a little to its inspira- 
tion. 

| Among the friends who have assisted him, the present writer 
renders his grateful thanks to Dr. Sanday, who has fonnd time 
to read thraugh the whole of the proofs; to Mr. E. W. Brooks, 
who has kindly verified several points in regard to Syriac MSS 
in the British Museum; and to the Rev. C. Jenkios, who has 
undertaken most of the thankless task of verifying references. 
He must make, however, further and special mention of his 
indebtedness to Dr. G. Mercati of the Vatican Library, to whom 
he owex not only more information about Vatican Catcow than 
has yet appeared in print, but also a referenee to the discovery 
of Uecumenius’ commentary on the Apocalypse, which has an 
important bearing on the date of the Oeeumnenian Catena on 
St. Panl. The printing of the article had advanced too far for 
the new information about Oeenmenius to be incorporated at 
its proper place ; and to the same cause is doe the insertion, on 
pr 590, 521, of the section oo Clement of Alexandria, it having 
wen omitted by the writer's oversight on p. 482. For these 
amd for any other nnevennesses it is hoped that indulgence may 
he elaimed in view of the diticulties attaching to labour in a 
field where the ground has been Icit so long notilled). 


C. HW. TURNER. 

CONCORDANCES. — When the minute verhal 
comparison of one passage of Holy Seripture with 
another was felt to play a necessary part in 
arriving at the proportion of faith, and, in later 
times, at a proper critical treatment of the text, 
anid Se when the ible was treated more 
asa whole than as a collection of books of vary- 
ine dates and composition, the need for more or 
Jess exhaustive Concerdances was immediately 
felt, and it was not long before attempts were 
made to provide for the need. This was ren- 
dered the more easy by the printing of the text 
divided into verses as well as chapters, Alpha- 
betieal lists of words ocenrring in the sacred books 
were drawn up, as well as lists of the passages in 
which they ocenrred, with the sahent words of 
the context, such as are given in Cruden's Con- 
cordance tothe AV. These lists of words varied 
in their degree of completeness; but no Con- 
cordance ean reasonably he expected to contain 
every quotation of every word ; ¢.g. inan English 
Concordance such words as ‘and,’ ‘the,’ ete, are 
omitted. Theinterest taken in this accunmlation of 
evidence about the occurrence of words and plirases 
is testified to by the fact that, for mstance, in the 
case of Coneordances to the LXX there are uot 
only several which have been published, but there 
ix certainly one unprinted in the Likrary of Trinity 
College, Dublin,® by Dr. Anibrose Aungier, Chan- 
cellor of St. Patrick's Cathedral. There is alse 
in existence a MS Hebrew Concordance by Bhas 
Levita, compiled in the 1th century. 

For the pur, os of the present volume it will be 
useful to snpply a list of Hebrew, tsreek, Latin, 
and English Convordanees to the bible, giving 
the titles of those now most constantly in use, and 
of some of the earliest ones that seem to have 
been published. 

ji. Wenrew.—Coneordantia secrovum beblioram 
Hebraivorum ,, . anetore Mario de Ualasio (fo ne, 
1621) [thik was based on Isaac Nathan's earlier 
work, which was first published at Venice in 1504, 
more than a hundred years after its eompila- 
tion); Fuerst, Letrorane Secroram Veteris Leste 
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menti Concordantia Hebraice atyque Chaldawa 
(Leipzig, Is40); Davidson, Concordance of the 
Hebrew and Chaldaic Scriptures (Bagster: London, 
1876); Mandelkern, Meteris Testenmnte Concer 
dantie Hebraie atque Cheldaww (Leipzig, USo). 
A sniller edition of the last work, without quota- 
tions, was published at Leipzig in 1s97, 

ii. GuKEK. — (1) SEPTUAGINT. — Concordantie 
Veterts Testunenti Grice: Hebrwis vocibus respoa- 
dentes ... auctore C. Kirehero (Prankfort, 1607); 
Trommius, Concorduntia Greve versions... LVN 
Taterpretuin (Amsterdam) ; Handy Conrordance of 
the Septuagint, without quotations (Bagster, [SS87). 
All these are now more or less snperseded by 
Hateh and Redpath’s Concordance to the Septua- 
gint, and other Greck Ver-wuus of the OT (Claren- 
don Press, )S92-1S97), with its two supplemental 
fascieuli, of which one, contaming the proper 
names, is already published, and the sceoud is on 
the eve of publication. 

(2) New TESTAMENT. — Noet Testronenti Con- 
cordantia Gree... (Basle, 1546); Bruder, Cor- 
cordance (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1853); Moulton and 
(ieden, Concordanec to the Grech Testrment, record- 
inv to the Texts of Westeott and Hort, Tischen- 


tlurf and the English Revisers (idinburgh, 1897). 


ij. LATEN.— The Concordance of Hligo de Sanclo 
Caro (1244; revised 1290); Corcordnngic maiores 
hiblie tum dictionn declinabilia quan dudeclina- 
biliam [by Sebastian Brant] ieanle 1196); Dntri- 
pon, Concortantie Bibliorua Sacrorum Vulgate 
Editionis (Paris, 1888); Cooraert, Concvordantue 
librorum Vetevis et Novi Vestementt. .. jute Val- 
gatam Editionem (Bruges, 1892). 

iv. ENGLISH.—Al Concordance, that is tu suy, a 
work wherein by the order of the litters of the AL BC. 
ye nutic redely finds any word contcegned in the 
whale Bible. . . [by J. Marbeck) [Lundon) 1550 ; 
Cruden, «1 Complete Concordance to the Holy Scrip. 
teres (Ist ed.), London, 1738. Upon this almost 
all Jater Concordances have been more or less 
Iased ; T. Taylor, New Concordance ty the Holy 
Scriptures (Ist ed., York, 1782); Eadie, 4 New and 
Complete Concordance to the Holi Scriptures, on 
the basis of Craden's (Ist ed., Glasgow, S40); 
ht. Young, slaalytical Concordance to the Bible 
.. contmining every word in alphabetical order, 
arranged under tts Hebrew or Grevk original 
(Kdinimrgh, IS79 [-S4]); Strong, The Lahaustive 
Concordunee of the Bible, together with a vonyunn- 
tine Concordunce of the AV and RV (Buddltr & 
Stuughton: Landon, 1894). In the Couegaech steT 
Conrordance to the Holy Scriptares (London, 1895) 
is to be fonnd a ‘ Bibliography of Concordancees,’ 
hy Dr. M. 0. Hazard. 

A Concordance to the NT in English was pub- 
lished by ‘T. ttyhson (London) in 1585, A Com- 
plete Concordance to the Revised Verstan of the NT 
. 2. byt. A. Thoms, was issued by: the S.P.G. Ks. 
(Loridon) in ISS4. 

For a fuller account of Hebrew Concordances, 
seo art. ‘Concordance? in tle: Jewish Encyclopedia, 
to which the present writer is indebted for certain 
statements in this artiele, For further details eon- 
cerning Greek Concordances, see Expositor, oth 
series, vol. iii, (IS9B) p. 723 and for an acconnt of 
Cruden and his labours, see the article ‘Cruden’ 
in the Dictionary of National Beograpley. 

Henry A. REDPATH, 

RELIGION OF BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA.— 


Introduction, p. 5324. 

L Tuy Sorness.  Endirect testimony of ancient writers now 
supersciled by that of the monuments, ps S32. 

§. Earby PRatory OF BABYLOSIN AND AssYILLA, 
1. A plorality of rival city States in carly times, p. Sas. 
2. Union of northern and southern Babylonia by Yam 

wurabi into one empire, With Babylon as centre, 
= me p. odds. —-_ ‘ 
Tp go Wrettennd other dy nastics, p. 534". 
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4. Rise of Assyria, p. 534», 
§. Marduk the patron deity of Babylon and head of the 
Babylonian pantheon, p. 534». 
6. Saale poser of Ashur in the Assyrian pantheon, 
p. 5358, 
fii RELATION OF TIE CULTURE AND RELIGION OF ASSYRIA TO 
THOSE OF BABYLONIA. Assurbanipal’s library, 5354, 
iv. pee fe BabyLonian Cutture. The Sumerian question, 
P. 535%, 
vy. TuE BASYLONO-ASSYRIAN PANTHEON, 
Introduction, p. 5366, 
A. THE CHIEF DEITIES. 
Anu, Bel, and Ea, p. 5398, 
Ishtar, p. 540b, 
Sin, p. 5415, 
Shamash, Ninib, Nergal, p. 542, 
Adad, p. 544), 
. Mardnok, p. 5454, 
Nebo, p. 5456, 
Girru-Nusku, p. 5464, 
. Ashur, p. 5466, 
MINOR DEITIES, 

Lugal-handa, Nin-sun, Nin-mar, Nidaha, Ka-di, 
Bau, Domu-zi, Shid, Nin-ayid-kbadu, Nin-dara, 
Ishuin, Gal-alim, Dun-shazya, Dunw-zi-zuab, 
p. 5475 ff, 

COMBINED INYOCATION OF DEITIES. 
1. Inscriptions on houndary stones, p, 549. 
2. The alleged Babylonian ‘ monotheism,’ p. 550°. 
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vi, Tue Renitoiors Liveaat¢ax OF BauyLonia, 

1. Early origin of the Relivious Literature, p. 550. 

Pa ore played in Babylonian religion by demons, 
p. 5514, 

3. Incantation rituals, p. 5516, The ‘Maklu' series, 
p. 552, 

4, Omens and oracles, p. 5563. 

5. Prayers and hymns, p. 563, 

6. Penitential Psahus, p. 5664, 

7. The Babylonian Cosmology, p. 5674, 

8. Life after death: story of Q.) Adapa, p. 5738, (ii.) 


Nergal and Eresh-kigal, p. 574, (iii.) Ishtar’s descent 
to the under world, p, 5754. 
vii. TEMPLES AND CULT, p. 5772, 
Sunomary and General Estimate, p. 581», 
Literature, p. 5832, 

At the outset of an aeeount of the religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria one is impressed by the 
circumstanee that, with the single exception of the 
religion of the ancient Hebrews, there is no one of 
the religions of antiquity known to us that enables 
ns to trace more satisfaetcrily the growth of re- 
ligious ideas among a people, from a ernde poly- 
theism based on nature worship and accompanied 
hy primitive rites, to a striking approach towards 
a monotheistie eoneeption of the Universe, with 
a highly complieated priestly organization, and 
an elaborated theologieal system. There is also no 
other aneient 1eligion—not even that of Egypt— 
whieh may Jay elaim to having exereised so larve 
a measure of influence over surrounding nations, 
shaping as it did the myths and Jevends of the 
Hebrews, Phoenicians, and Greeks alike, showing 
its traces also in the relixion of Egypt, and eon- 
tributing in various ways to the systems of 
religious thought produeed in the ancient East 
and West. Heeity less remarkable is the an- 
tiqnity of the religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 
which beeame an important factor in the religions 
history of mankind as early at Jeast as the third 
millennium B.C., and practically finished its réle 
before Hebrew monotheism asserted itself. 

These eonsiderations fully justify the etforts put 
forth by the past two generations of seholars and 
continued by the present generation in the task of 
recovering for scienee the long-lost and forgotten 
sources for the study of this religion. And while 
we are not yet ina position to follow in detail the 
history of the movement, in connexion with the 
general culture that took its rise in the Euphrates 
Valley and subsequently spread nurthwards to the 
district more properly known as Assyria, more 
than enough material is fortheoming to furnish 
the basis for a satisfactory aceount of the pan- 
theon, of the doctrines and rites, and of the literary 
productions that are an outeome of the spirit per- 
vading the religion itself. More than this, we 
can with measurable certainty distingnish be- 
tweet certain periods in the history Of the religion; | 


and ean indicate political and intelleetua] faetors 
that contributed to the gradual transformation 
of certain douctrines, while in a general way the 
literary process involved in the produetion of 
Tituals, epics, myths, and Iegends ean now be 
determined. 

i, THE Sources.—Until the middle of the 19th 
eent. our sourees for the religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria were a few scattered notices in a 
number of classical and other authors, notably 
Herodotus, Eusebius, and Syncellus, and in the 
eompilation of the Jewish Rabbis known as the 
Talmud, and some incidental though valualle 
allusions in the historieal and prophetical portions 
of the Old Testament. Through the excavations 
so successfully condueted hy }reneh, English, 
American, and German explorers in the mounds 
scattered along the hanks of the ‘Tigris and in the 
Euphrates Valley,* sinee the year 1842, these 
notices and allusions have been relegated to the 
rank of secondary sonrees, and, instead, we have 
now, as primary sources, the unearthed temples 
and palaces of Babylonia and Assyria, with their 
statues, furnishings, and inseriptious, and, above 
all, the abundant literary archives found in the 
mounds, The royal library, more particularly, 
eallected hy king Assurbanipal (668-625 B.C.) in 
his palace at Nineveh and unearthed by Layard 
and Rassam (1849-1854),t contained thousands of 
tablets with contents of a directly religious char- 
acter—incantations, omens, myths, legends, hymns, 
prayers, and entire ritua)s, while the afhhation 
existing in Babylonia and Assyria between re- 
hgion on the one hand, and astronomy, medicine, 
and even Jaw, on the other, also renders other 
portions of the library, which ranges over numerous 
pranehes of literary activity, valuable as sources 
for the study of the Babylono-Assyrian religion. 
The library at Nineveh, though dating—at least 
for the greater part—from the days of Assur- 
hanipal, represents a eonsiderably older literature ; 
for, as the king frequently informs us in the sub- 
seriptions of the tablets, the colleetion was formed 
by having eopies made throngh his seribes from 
originals that existed in Babylonian archives, 
This statement earries with it the important 
corollary that Assurbanipal’s Jibrary represents 
the remains of a Jiterature produced not in Assyria 
but in Babylonia; and, in confirmation of this, 
many tablets have been found in the course of 
excavations in mounds in Babylonia proper, which 
are either dupheates of those in the Nineveh 
collection, or supplement them. The character 
of the writing, apart from other evidence, on some 
of these Babylonian ‘ originals’ wonld justify ns 
in earrying the literary activity of the seribes of 
the south hack to abont two miJJenniums before 
the days of Assurbanipal, while the discovery} of 
extensive literary arehives in connexion with the 
Ameriean excavations at Nippur, the tablets of 
whieli are all said to be earher than the third 
miJlennium before our era, warrants an even earlier 
date for the beginnings of Babylonian literature. 

*See the bibliographical references attached to articles 
Assyria and BaBybonia in vol. i., to which must now be added 
(1) Rogers’ History af Babylonia and Assyria (New York and 
London, 1900), which contains (vol. i. pp. 1-253) the best, detailed 
account of the excavations; (2) Hilprecht’s E2vloratians in 
Bible Lands (Phila. 1903), pp. 3-577, supplementing Rogers in 
some particulars, and containing a full though severely cnticised 
account of the excavations at Nippur; and (3) the Mittheilungea 
der Deutschen Orient. Gesellachaft (S98 to date), furnishing 
regular reports of the German excavations in and around the 
city of Balylon, which are to te extended also to other mounds 
in Babylonia and Assyria. 

+ For an account of this library, see, e.g., Kaulen, <issyrien 
und Babylonicn (5th ed., Freiburg, 1899, ch. vii.); Menant, 

La Bibliotheque du Palais de Ninive (Paris, 1880); and, above 

all, Bezold’s invaluable catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets in 

the Kouyunjik Collection (London, 1889-99, 5 vols.). 

12 See Hilprecht's Explorations tn Bible Lands (Philadelphia 
and Edinburgh, 1403), pp. 611-532. ; 
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Roughly speaking, all the more at literary 
produetions in Assurbanipal’s library were in 
existenee before the yenr 2000 8.¢., while many 
are no doubt eonsiderably older, 

In the south, where the religions literature grew 
up in connexion with the activity of the Baby- 
Jonian temples, the latter formed the natural 
depositories for these colleetions, just ns in the 
temples, as the eonrts of justice and as the centres 
of astronomical and medienl science, the othieial 
Jleeal arehives and the extensive seientilic  col- 
lections were kept. It is characteristic of the 
veneral relationship of Assyria to Babylonian 
culture that the Assyrian monarch was net only 
obliged to import his literature from the south, 
but in doing so made the palace the depository for 
this foreign product instead of the temple. The 
zeal which animated him in sending his seribes to 
ransnek the libraries of the sonth was neither 
literary nor religious, but due te a politien) and 
in part also to a personal ambition to emphasize, 
by a transfer Biche: of the enltnre of the south, 
the complete aseendency of Assyria as the dominant 
power, and as the legatee of the civilization that 
arose in Babylonia. Along with this civilization, 
the religion of the south was also carried to the 
north; and while, in so far ns the pantheon is con- 
cerned, the Assyrians manifested a certain origin- 
ality, and while the northern scribes also mude 
contributions to the religions literature, in all 
hut minor details the views and doctrines em- 
bodied in these productions are identical with 
those developed in the theological and religious 
centres of the south. Thus for all practical 
purposes the religion of Assyria may be regarded 
us identicn] with that of Babylonia. This identity 
extends to the enlt, whieh naturally presented 
variations in each eentre of both the south and the 
north, but which was everywhere based upon the 
same conceptions of the relationship between man 
and the higher Powers, and reflected the same 
general religious doctrines. 


ii, EARLY Wisrony oF BABYLONIA AND 
ASSYRLA.—As 1 preliminary to an understanding 
of the religion of Babylonia and Assyria, it is 
essential to have clenrly before us the general 
course taken by the history of these two countries. 

1. The striking feature in the earhest period to 
which we can trace it, is the frequent change in 
the position of the political centres. We see the 
eu phratee Valley at this time divided into a vary- 
ing number of States or principalities, at rivalry 
with one another, now Ae ane, now the other 
exercising a certain supremacy over the whole 
district, without, however, bringing it into real 
subjeetion ; while, on the other hand, for indefinite 
periods several of these States occupy an equal 
position of importance and prominence side by 
side, and even enter into compacts with one an- 
other. The varions States centre cach around 
a city, and the growth of the State is essenti- 
ally the extension of that city. The political 
importance thus given to the leading towns of 
ancient Babylonian is further enhanced by the 
religious signiheance which is in close union with 
their political advance ; for the deity presiding over 
a place shares, in accordance with the general 
View prevailing in antiqnity, the fortunes of his 
subjects. The god, the place of his worship, and 
his worshippers, are in inseparable contact. 

This state of atlairs can now be traced back, 
thanks chiefly to the results of the excavations at 
Telloh and Nippur, to about 3500 4.c., though it 
shonkd be added that the elironology beyend 2500 
B.C. is still quite uneertain. Ilenee we can only 


dea] in round numbers for the.earher periods, anil 
indeed, according to some schokiry, We (ant) not 
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justified in passing much beyond 3000) 1.c. for 
the date of the earliest inscriptions as yet found.* 
In this enrliest period known to us we tind Eridn, 
Shirpurla (or Sirgulla), Ur, Gishban, Nippur, 
rack Larsa, and Lsin (or Nisin) amonpy the cities 
of suuthern Babylonia occupying a prominent 
wsition. In the northern portion, again, Iny 
ish, Cuthah, Agade, Sippar, and, younyest of 
all, Babylon. From the testimony of the in- 
seriptions no certain conclusions ean be drawn 
as to the relative ave of these centres, for 
naturally the oldest written document presup- 
poses a long anterior politienl Iistory ns well as 
a history of civilization, during whieh period an 
important role may have been played by cities 
that had disappeared from the horizon before 
monumental evidence begins; while others that 
appear to cecupy an inferior position may have 
enjoyed a high degree of supremacy at a time for 
which no material is as yet at our disposal. 
Thns we have every reason to believe that a 
town Eridu, which lay on the Persian Gulf, must 
at ane time have had control over a considerable 
section of southern Babylonia, since the cult. of 
the patron deity of that place—the god Ea—sur. 
vives all the vicissitudes of political fortunes. 
Down to the latest period of the Babylonian re- 
ligion, Ea retains in the pantheon a place that is 
unique and almost inexplicable, except on the sup- 
position that the political importance of the place 
gave the god his impregnable position. Similarly, 
while there are other cities in the oldest period 
that appear to be politically more powmaatil than 
Nipour, the chief god of the latter yiclds to none 
in the honours accorded to him. Ie is not only 
invoked by the rulers of other centres, but becomes 
known as Bel, ‘the lord’ par excellence ; and, long 
after Nippur has passed into the background of 
Babylonian history, the old Bel retains lis place 
as the second member in a triad that summed up 
for Babylonian theologians the quintessence of 
Divine control of the Universe in the largest sense. 
Unless totally different conditions prevailed in the 
period which is still beyond our ken, from those 
which characterize the relationship between pol. 
tical position and religious supremacy during the 
entire period for which we now have direct sources 
at our command, a politieal predominance of 
Nippur must likewise have preceded the fame 
and rank nequired by its patron deity. 

The precise order of supremacy exereised by the 
various political centres has not yet been deter- 
mined with that dezree of eertainty which would 
enable one to speak with perfect detiniteness. It 
is still a matter of doubt whether the seat of the 
oldest Babylonian ruler at present known to us, 
En-shag- kush-anna, was Erech or Shirpurla, though 
the probabilities are in favour of the latter. The 
few brief inscriptions that we have from hint were 
found at Nippur, and give expression to the king's 
homage to En-litor Bel, while his title ‘lord of 
Kengi’ points to eontroi over a large district per- 
haps the whole of sonthern Babylonia, ‘The most 
serions rival to En-shag-kush-anna was the ruler 
of Kish in northern Babylonia, and it would appear 
that not long after the days of En-shag-kush-anna 
Shirpurla enters upon a period of dependency upon 
Kish; its rnlers no longer call themselves kings, 
hut patesis, ie. ‘vovernors.’ With some inter- 
ruptions, during which the former conditions are 
for a time restored, this state of things continues 
until Kish is obliged to yield its supremacy in Carn 
to other places, first to a centre Gishban, situated 
not far from: Shirpurla—one of whose mailers, Lugal. 
zagvisi, calls himself ‘king of the worbl,’ and claune 
sovereignty from the Persian Gulf to the Mediter- 
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to have been of short duration, and we next hear 
of the kings of Agade, to the north of Kish, extend- 
ing their rule far into the south, and ineluding 
in their domain both Nippur and Shirpurla in 
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ranean. The glory of Gishban, however, appears 


the south. The most famons of these rulers of 
Agade were Sargon and his sou Narani-Sin, the 
fame of whose exploits, involving military expedi+ 
tions to the distant West, survived to a late period, 
and, becoming enveloped in myth, gave to Sargon 
nlore particularly a semi-legendary character. 

tf the oldest history of Erech we as yet know 
little. ‘he names of a few of her rulers whose 
date falls about or before 3000 B.c. are known, 
and some of their exploits, which show that this 
centre succeeded in maintaining its independence, 
without, however, attaining, within the period 
for whieh material is available, to a position of 
supremacy, except possibly for a short time. On 
the other hand, the prominence belonging to the 
elief goddess of the place, Nana, who retains an 
independent position down to the latest Assyrian 
period (despite the general tendeney in both 

abylonia and Assyria to consolidate the varions 
goddesses worshipped at diflerent centres in one 
vreat goddess, who becomes known as Ishtar), is 
azain an limportant testimony to the part that 
Erech as a centre must have played in the political 
life of southern Babylonia at an early period — 
penliaps earlicr even, as in the case of Eridu and 
Nippur, than the date of our oldest sourees. 

Much more satisfactory is our knowledge of 
another important centre of southern Babylonia, 
Ur, whose existence ean also be traced back to 
abont 3000) B.c. Tis kings about this time 
secured control over Shirpurla. While the king- 
dom of Ur, with a frequent change of dynasties, 
pilintains itself down to e¢. 2600 B.c., it was 
oblived at times to yield in rank to other cities— 
at one period to Isin, probably to the north of 
Erech—some of whose miers (e. 2700-2500 B.C.) 
elaim control over Ur, Nippur, Eridn, and Erech, 
and Jater to a centre, Larsa, which, for a short 
time at least (¢. 2300 B.c.), sueeeeds in bringing the 
kinedom of Ur under its immediate control. 

2. A new era of Babylonian history opens with 
the rise of a dynasty in the city of Babylon itself, 
of whieh until ¢. 2300 B.C. we hear nothing at all. 
Its position in the north is significant as pointing 
to the eradual shifting of the real centre of the 
entire Enphrates district in this direction. The 
sixth member of this dynasty, Hammurabi (c. 2250 
B.c.), succeeded in accomplishing the great task of 
unitine northern and southern Babylonia under 
one sovereignty, and it is only from his time 
onwards that we ean properly speak of a Baby- 
lonian empire. True, efforts were made from time 
tu time by the southern districts—comprised under 
the term Chaldeea—to seenre their independence, 
and the New Babylonian empire, which represents 
the last, and in seme respects the greatest, ellort of 
the Enphrates Valley to rise to a nosition as a world- 
empire, was founded by Chald:eans ; but, amidst all] 
the vicissitudes of the seventeen centuries followine 
Hammurahi, Babylon maintains its position as the 
capital ef the country, while the old centres, Eridn, 
Nippur, Ur, Erech, Larsa, Sippar, retain their im- 

portanee as religious centres merely, or, as in the 
ease of Shirpnrla, Kish, Gishhan, Agade, and Isin, 
disappear from the foreground of history entirely. 
We are able to distingnish a large number of 
dynasties ruling with Dabylon as a centre from 
e. 2400 to 539 b.c. Not all of these, however, 
are of Babylonian origin. Indeed, the very tirst 
dynasty to which the position of Babylon as the 
permanent centre of the Euphrates Valley is due, 
rep-esents a foreign invasion of, the country from 
the in‘erior or the western éoast of -Atabia; and 
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marks the triumph of a migratory movement from 
this direction that had probably been going on 
for some time before the dfnuoucment is reached 
under Hammiurali, ¢, 2250 B.C. The successors of 
Hammurabi maintain their supremaey till ¢. 2100 
B.C., When they are forced to yield to invaders 
who appear to have come likewise from the south. 

3. About 400 years later, foreigners from the 
east, who call themselves Kassites, obtain posses- 
sion of the Babylonian throne, and maintain their 
supremacy for a period of 576 years (e. 1730 to 
ce 1150 Bc.); and, although the Kassite ruleis 
manifest partienlar devotion to Nippur and its 
deity, Babylon stil] remains the political centre 
and the seat of government. At Jast the Kassites 
are driven out, and native Babylonians, hailing, 
as it would seem, from the aneient centre of Jsin, 
mount the throne. 

4. From this time onwards internal disturbanees 
and the pressure from the north (where meanwhile 
a poweriul kingdom had established itself, with 
its centre alternately at Ashur, Calah, and finally 
Nineveh) are the two factors that determine the 
changes that the south undergoes in its rulers. 
About the middle of the 13th cent. the relation- 
ship with Assyria,—as this northern kingdom 
was ealled,—which had at first been on the whole 
of a peaceable charaeter, became hostile, and it 
Was soon apparent that the more vigorous northern 
kingdum serionsly threatened the older culture of 
the south. The steady advance of the Assyrian 
power, despite periods of retrogression, goes pari 
passu with the deeline of Babylonia, until at the 
elose of the 12th cent. an Assyrian ruler, ‘Tiglath- 
pileser I., reduces Dabylonia for a time to the rank 
of an Assyrian vassal, though it is signilieant that 
southern Babylonia or Chaldaa does not come 
under Assyrian sway. On the contrary, this latter 
district —divided onee more into a number of 
States, luosely united to one another—maintains a 
large measure of independence, and at most is 
forced to pay tribute to Assyria during certain 
periods, On the whole, however, the political star 
of the south sinks behind the horizon, and only 
as the glory of Assyria herself is eclipsed by 
temporary discomtitures to her military ambitions 
or by internal dissensions, does Babylonia regain 
a portion of her former rank. If, despite this 
general condition of dependence upon the north, 
Babylonia at least enjoyed the privilege of having 
native rulers on the throne—with some excep- 
tional periods, when it became a prey to invaders 
from the sonth or east, or when the Assyrian 
kings foreed their choiee (some favonrite general, 
or their sons or brothers) upon the Babylonians, 
or in sume cases themselves assumed the reins of 
government,—this was due, in the first instance, to 
the intelleetual and eommercial superiority of the 


| south, which could not be set aside by mere force 
of arms; and, secundly, to the respect inspired by 


the religious sanctuaries of the south, to which the 
Assyrians were as fervently attached as the Baby- 
lonians, if for no other reason than because of the 
disasters that they dreaded in case of any utfence 
ollered to the great gods of the south,—whose 
position had in the course of millenniums become 
independent of the political kaleidoseope. 

5. The union of the Babylonian States had defi- 
nitely seeured for the patron deity of the city of 
Babylon —the god Marduk—his position as the head 
of the pantheon ; and, though attempts were made 
at times to set Marduk aside in favour of some other 
god,—Nebo, the god of Borsippa (opposite Babylon), 
or the old Bel of Nippur, or Shamash, the sun-god 
of Sippar,—they did not succeed in doing more than 
temporarily eclipsing the elory of Marduk, who 


on the whole maintained his position down to the 


fall of the New Babylonian empire. It is signifi- 
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cant that, when Cyrus entered Babylon in triumph 
in the santumn of fc. 539, the first act of the 
conqueror was to pay his devetion to Marduk, as 
whose deputy he claims to act. ‘This commanding 
position of Marduk in the pantheon is the most 
notable feature, from the relic point of view, 
of the period following upon Hammurabi. — It 
opens a new ern in the religions history of Vaby- 
Jonia, and forms a convenient dividing line het ween 
the oldest and the second period in this listory. 
That it was brought about through a political 
act, is an ilustration of the close relationship 
in Babylonia and Assyria between political aud 
religions conditions, upon which we have dwelt. 
With Marduk as the head of the pantheon, it was 
necessary to regulate the position of the other 
cals of the great religious eentres towards him. 
The older attempts of the theologians to systema- 
tize the pantheon had to he re-shaped in accordanee 
with the state of atlairs created by the acknow- 
ledgment of Babylon as the centre of government 
for the entire Euphrates Valley. The old myths 
and legends, which even before Wammurabi'’s days 
had been reduced to writing, were re-shaped so as 
to aecord to Mrarduk the glory and rank due to 
him. Older gods, of whom stories were related, 
had to make way for Marduk, and this was done 
even at the risk of interfering with the original 
Ineaning: of the myths. 

The subsequent degradation of Babylonia to a 
position of greater or lesser dependence upon 
Assyria did not atlect the position of Marduk, or 
the theologieal system based upon it. ‘The kings 
of Assyria, when they came to Babylon, paid their 
homage to Marduk; they made no eflort to pnt 
their chief deity—Ashur—in Marduk’s plaee, and 
at most ventured to place the former by the side 
of the latter in their invoeations ; and, when the 
New Babylonian empire was founded by Chaldeans, 
the rnlers, thongh the two most important repre- 
sentatives of them bore names compounded with 
the cod Nebo (Nabopolassar, Neluchadrezzar), vied 
with their predecessors in manifestations of devo- 
tion tothe great Marduk. The new city of babylon 
reared by them was essentially Marduk’s metropolis. 

6. Tnrning to the north, we encounter the same 
close bearing of the political development upon 
the enlt. The rulers of Assyrian, the earliest of 
whom known to us may be placed ¢. S00 b.c., set 
out as petests or fsovernors) of the eity of Ashur, 


situated on the Tigris; and iteis the god of this | 


place-—likewise known as Ashur—who advances in 
rank with the progress of Assyrian arms. Dat, 
while Marduk remains attached to the place where 
his enlt originated, Ashur follows the shifting 
of the capital of Assyria: and, whether the seat 
of government is at Cnalah or at) Ninevelt, it ds 
Ashur who continues in the new capital his abode, 
as well as his cuidanee of the kings and of their 
armies, Parnlel, therefore, to the supremacy of 
Marduk in the south, we have Ashur standing at 
the head of the pantheon in the north, from the 
enrliest period to which Assyrian history can he 
traced back * down to the fall of Nineveh in) 606 
ic. ; and just as in the south the position of the 
other ods is regulated with reference to Marduk, 
so in the north the priests of Ashur engave in 
a work of svstemnatization which results in estab- 
lishing a eourt of deities grouped around Ashur 
as their king and Jeader. 


iii, RELATION OF THE CULTURE AND RELIGION 
OF ASSYRIA TO THOSE OF BABYLONtA. — Tt will 
* The existence of a city and district, A-usar, identicat with 


Ashor, which represents a later designation of the god as well | 


as of the city and of the district, can now be traced back to 
the days of Hammurabi. See Scheil, ‘Code de Hammonrabi,’ 
tol. iv, 55-4 (Delegation en Perse, Memvtres, iv. (Tertes 


Elamates-Seimitiques, ii.)). Py ns Z 
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have become elear from the above sketch, that, 
corresponding to the greater age of Babylonia as 
compared with Assyria, it was in the south that 
eulture was first developed, and from the south 
was carried to the north. As a matter of fact, 
despite some contributions to arehitecture, art, 
science, and literature made by the Assyrians, 
the civilization of Assyria is a direet importation 
from Babylonia, and continues to bear the impress 
of its southern origin. ‘Phe temples and palaces 
of Assyria were modelled upon those in Babylonia, 
with the important exception, however, that stone 
was far more liberally employed as a building 
material in place of eclay—which remained the 
stundard material in the south, In seulptural 
decorations and in statues, more originality was 
displayed by the Assyrians than in their building 
constrictions, and, asa vreat military power, it was 
natural that Assyria should Jikewise have developed 
herown methods of attack and defence ; but, in all 
that pertains to the cuit and to general religious 
doctrines, the originality of the Assyrians mani- 
fests itself only in the adaptation to their own con- 
ditions, of the modes of worship, of the ritual, and 
of the theology that were the outconie of the activity 
of a long series of generations of priests serving in 
the temples of the great religious centres of the 
south, When Assurbanipal, probably in inita- 
tion of an earlier example, resolved to collect a 
library in his palece, he was obliged to send his 
seribes to the temples of the south, in the archives 
of which tlre literary prodnetions of the past—epies, 
myths, Jevends, collections of omens, rituals and 
Inavical incantations, hymns and prayers, as wel] 
as medical and astronomical compilations — were 
kept; and it does not appear that either his scribes 
or those of earlier days added much to this literary 
legacy, thongh, naturally, the Assyrian temples had 
their own rituals, prayers, and oracles specially 
adapted to Assyrian political and social conditions. 
The relationship between the religion of Daby- 
Jonia and that of Assyria thus resolves itself into 
an adoption of doctrines, enlt, and rites of the 
south by the north, with such modifications as were 
evled tor by the ditferent conditions prevailing: in 
the north, and which Jed, in the ease of the pan- 
theon, to the assignment to Ashur of the place and 
rank oceupied in the south by Marduk after the 
union of the States of the Euphrates Valley in the 
davs of Hammurabi. We might also express this 
relationship in terms of a general extension north. 
ward of the religion of Babylonia, as a part of the 
culture that oriyinated in the Euphrates Valley. 


iv. ORIGIN OF BANVLONIAN CULTURE,—A ques- 
tion Hint suggests itself at this point, and which 
must be considered before we advance to a con- 
sideration of some of the details ot the religion of 
Babylonia and Assyrin, invelves the problem as to 
the origin of Babylonian culture. At the earliest 
wriod to Which we can now trace back Babylonian 
ae we already find this eultnre man advanced 
state, and it is safe to assume that its beciinings 
must be placed as early at Jenst as 4an be. 
and it may turn out to be even considerably 
olhder. Scholarship is still divided on the qnestion 
whether the enltnre is of Semitie or non-dSemitie 
The majority of scholars hold that the 
earliest settlers in the Valley were non-Senites, to 
whom the beginnings of the culture, including the 
invention and development of the earliest seript 
—an essentially hieroglyphic system —are to bus 
attributed. To this peaple the name Sumerian (or 
Stunero-Akkadian) is Given, and it is held that the 
Semites—the Babylonians in the later sense —upon 
entering the land from the south, adopted this 
enlture, developed it still further, and adapted the 
scriptety the es pressign ofideas in theirown Semitic 
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tongne. This view, however, is opposed hy a 
sinall but powerful minority, led by the distin- 
guished Prof. Joseph Halévy of Paris, which con- 
tends for the Nemitie origin of the entire Baby- 
lonian culture, inclnding, therefore, the script. 


The controversy which Jias raged for many years | 


eannot be regarded as detinitely settled,* nor is it 
likely to be until ethnology 1s in a position to 
reinforce or to controvert the arguments drawn 
by either side from the evidence of Jangnage and 
archeology. Meanwhile, it may be said that 
wlniile, on the one hand, it seems tolerably certain 
that the Euphrates Valley, admirably adapted as 
a meeting-ground for races of various origin, actu- 
ally eontained in early times a population of a 
nixed character; on the other hand, it is no less 
clear that the traits of the culture, including the 
religion, are essentially the same in the latest 
days as in the earliest of which we have eogni- 
zance, The gods in the earliest texts are the same 
as those found in the Intest; nor dothe methods of 
invoking them, or the conceptions formed of them, 
undergo any other ehanges than those due tonatura] 
development. Nowhere is there a violent break 
with the past, but only, and at the most, a gradual 
transition. If, therefore, the later culture is to be 
regarded as Semitic,—and on this point there is 
general agreement,—tliere is no substantial reason 
for denying this predicate to the earliest. Such a 


consideration naturally does not solve the question | 


of origins, for it may properly be argued that the 
non-Senntic stratum was so thoroughly absorbed 
by the Seimites at the period to which our material 
for the study of halt flonid belongs, as to obscure 
the original features. With this admission, those 
who occupy an intermediate position between the 
opposing camps are for the present content, since 
it justifies the eontention that the Babylonian 
culture, so far as known to us, is of one cast, and 
that therefore, in a treatment of the Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria it is neither necessary nor 
justifiable to separate Semitic from = snpposedly 
non-Seniitie features. 
Seniitic stratum to the cultnre which we encounter 
in the earliest period of Babylonian listory, it 
belongs to a period which is, for the present at 
least, Jeeyond our histerical ken, and as little 
atlects our views as to the general Semitic char- 


acter of the Babylono- Assyrian religion in its | 


earliest and Jatest manifestations, as tie probably 
non-Grecian clements existiney in Greck culture 
aflect the essential unity of what we have becn 
tauslit to regard as Greek religion. 

Moreover, the possibility of a non - Semitic 
stratum to Babylonian culture must not he eon- 
fused with the question as to the existence of 
traces of a Sumerian language in the Babylonian 
seript and literature. Granting the existence of 
such a lanynage as Sumerian, the position to which 
the advocates of the Sumerian theory are Jed in 
order to account for the continued use of the 
‘Sumerian’ method of writing thonsands of years 
after a far more suitable one had been evolved by 
the Semitie or Semitized Babylonians, jnstities an 
attitude of reserve towards the far-reaching con- 
clusions that have been drawn from the supposed 
non-Seimitic origin of the script enrployed by the 
Babylonians; and the fact that these conclusions 
are brought forward in a spirit of consistency, 
derived hy Jogical processes from a certain starting- 
point, only accentuates the difheulty of accepting 
the eorrectness of that starting-point. besides, 
the advocates of the Sumerian theory have not 
yet fulitied the obligation which obviously rests 


* It will be sufficient to refer for details of this controversy to 
Weisshach’s monograph, Die Simerische Frage (Leipzig, 159), 
admirable as a summary, but which leaves, the question pretty 
niuch where it was, y, 
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If, therefore, there is a nen- | 
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upon them of defining the character of the Sumerian 
language in a manner aeceptable to philologists, 
and of indicating its position in the group of 
languages to which it belongs.” 

Under these circumstances, the attitude of re- 
serve is stil) further justified on the part of those 
who are content to wait for ‘more light’ before 
eommnitting themselves to a position which involves 
such far-reaching consequences as the aceeptance 
of the Sumerian theory 1n its present form carries 
with it. Without, therefore, encroaching upon 
doubtful territory, we are entitled in the treatment 
of our theme to assume a continued development 
of a religion which is to be regarded in its earliest 
form as Semitic, provided it be admitted that in 
its latest form it may be given this title. 


The sketeh furnished at the outset of this artiele 
as to the general development of the Babylono- 
Assyrian religion, so far as the relationslup be- 
tween religion and the politieal history of the 
two countries is concerned, suggests a threefold 
division in the History of the Religion: the tirst 
extending from the earliest period known to us 
(ec, 3500 R.c.) to the union of the Babylonian 
States under Hammurahi (¢. 225) B.c.); the second 
embracing the period down to the rise of the New 
Babylonian or Chaldean empire under Nahopolas- 
sar (625 B.¢.); the third covering the short exist- 
| ence of this empire down to the taking of Babylon 
| by Cyrus in 539 Bc. The Assyrian religion, in so 
| far as it entails a separate treatment, falls within 
| the second period, although it extends into the 

third—from ¢. 1800 B.c. down to the fall of Nineveh, 
(606 Bee. A sharp separation is marked only 
hetween the first and second divisions, though the 
third division Jikewise shows traits of a special 
character.-The further division of the general 
subject into (@) the Pantheon, (4) the Religious 
| Literature, and (c) the Cultus, results trom the char- 
acter of the material at our disposal for the study 

of the Babylono-Assyrian religion, wlieh consists 

chiefly, as already intimated, of (1) the numerous 
| historical and votive inscriptions of the rulers ; 
(2) the extensive literary productions of Babylonia 
(as preserved ehietly in the copies of the royal 
library unearthed at Ninevelit); and (3) in the 
archologieal results— still rather meagre—of the 
exeavations of Babylonian and Assyrian sanctn- 
aries, 


y. THE BABYLONO-ASSYRIAN PANTHEON.—The 
religion of Babylonia in the earliest form known 
tu us may be defined as a combination of local 
cuits with animistic conceptions of the powers of 
nature, with whieh man was either brought into 
immediate contact, or which atlected his aims and 
his welfare. Each centre had its special patron 
deity, and this deity—in must eases conceived as 
masentine—was brought intu association with some 
natural phenomenon. The two powers most com- 
nionly chosen were the sun and the moon, and by 
the side of these we find streams and stones per- 


* Tbe view formerly held, that the Sumerian belongs to the 
Ural-Altaic group, has been emphatically set aside by Prof. 0. 
Donner—aneminent authority on this group —in an appendix t3 
Haupt’s monograph, Die Akkadische Sprache (Berlin, 1881). 16 
shoul also be stated that, since the appearance of Haupt’s 
monograph, little has been done towards elucidating the char- 
acter of the so-called Sumerian (or Sumero-Akkadian) speech. 
See Winckler's remarkable contession : ‘ Allattempts to establish 
an attinity with any language of the ancient world, even with 
the yarions langnages of the neighbouring nations or of Lhose 
| still living, must he ahandoned’ (in Helmolt’s History of the 

World (103), vol. iii. p. 5). 

+ The recent discovery by J. H, Haynes of an extensive 
literary archive at Nippur, justilies the hope that at no distant 
day we may be able to study the religious literature to a large 
extent from ‘originals’ instead of fram the copies prepared by 
the serihes of Assurbanipal. See [ilprecht’s account of the 
ippur library in, Axvplusations in Lible Lands in the Nine- 
t teenth Century; pp: 5v9-322. 
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sonified as gods. The independence of the States 
anil, in still earlier days, no doubt, of the towns 
ot the Euphrates Valley, is sufhcient to account 
for the faet that there should thus arise a con- 
siderable number of sun- and moon-deities, and it 
was only asa result of political development that 
in time a sun-god worshipped in the most inm- 
wrtunt centre came to be the sun-god par earcel- 
Sear and, in the theological syste, was regarded 
as having absorbed the attributes and prerogatives 
of his former associates or rivals. ‘This 
of concentration was not necessarily carried ont 
with consisteney ; and when, as happened, two 
centres acquired equal significance and sanctity, 
the worship of the sun-god or of the moon-god was 
iaintained in both, or a compromise was effected 
by distinguishing between the varying action of 


process | 


the sun at the ditlerent seasons of the year or in the | 


division of the day, so that, in the developed theo- 
logical system, we have one sun-deity particalarly 
singled ont as the sun of spring or of morning, 
and another as the midsmmmer or noonday sun. 
The former, as the conqueror of the winter storms, 
wonld be pietured as a benelieent clement, a 
youthiul hero displaying his strength ; the latter, 
as bringing discomfort, drought, and disease, 
would be invested with violence and destructive 
force —a erin warrior in the thick of battle. 

Such a division of funetions, elected as a com. 
promise between rival sun-deities, was the work of 
the priests and theologians rather than a popular 
process, and the example adduced will suflice for 
the present to illustrate the importance of what 
may be cailed the theoretieal factor in the develop- 
ment of the Babylonian religion. One of the main 
problems involved in considering the funetions and 
traits of any particular deity is thus to distin- 
guish between original elements and snel as have 
been imposed upon hint (or her) by the attempts 
at systematization that begin at an early period, 
and that lead to the rise of various schools of thev- 
lowieal thought, of which traces are revealed in a 


enreful study of the relizious literature. At times, | 


naturally, it is mut an easy task to dillerentiate 
the jopular conceptions connected with a deity 
from thuse unfolded in the selools. Soe, when two 
gods are viewed as father and sou—lke Ea and 
Marduk—or as father and daughter like Sin (the 
mnvon-god) and Ishtar—or as master and servant 
-—like Shamash (the sun-gvod) and = Ishum, or 
Marduk and Nusku (the tire-god)—the process in- 
volved is not the same inall. Suel relationships, 
likewise, are expressive of compromises eHeeted 
between rival deities ; bu€ in some instanees, as in 
the ense of Ea and Marduk, popular thonght is 
involved ino specifying the ralaincieian between 
the two as that of father and son. In general, 
however, the traces of relationship oetween various 
gods indicate the absurption in some way or an- 
other by one god of the attributes of his former 
rivals, and may be regarded as the work of the 
sehools in their endenvour to weave the manifold 
thrends of the pantheon into a single pattern. 
While, therefore, in the development of an pin- 
theon there may he noted a veneral tendency to 
reduce the number of deities by the recognition 
of those only who had acquired a relatively superior 
position, and which had its onteome in the Assyrian 
pantheon in fixing the number of really active 
deities at about eleven, the numerous local deities, 
ranving to lunidreds, do not entirely disappear. 
They survive in inveeations and incantations, the 
eflicacy of which is supposed to be inereased by the 
number of deities invoked: and also in) proper 
names — particularly in Babylonia — where con- 


servative iniluences, emanating from the popular 
phiuses of the religion, have freer play. 
Turning by way of illustration to, the historical 


| several series are known, we eneouiuter the same 
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and votive inscriptions of the oldest period, one 
ennnot help being impressed by the circumstance 
that, while the number of deities that may be re- 
varded as belonging to the really active pantheon 
is not extraordinarily large—between twenty and 
thirty,—if we add to these the deities paraded by 
rulers on oceasions when they wish to emphasize 
the extent of their sway, or when they desire to 
assure themselves of the protection and favour of 
as large a number of Divine forces as possible, 
the number is more than doubled. If, again, we 
take into account deities entering as elements into 
proper names occurring in inseriptions belonying 
to this period, the list reaches close to one hundred. 
So in a text dating from the days of Manishtusn, 
a king of Kish, who appears to be as early as any 
raler of southern Babylonia as yet known to us,* 
we encounter about fifty names of deities which 
enter as elements into the four hundred and more 
names of individuals enumerated. Comparing this 
list with the deities introdaeed into the listorical 
and votive inscriptions, it will be found that, while 
the tive or six most prominent gods of the period 
are represented, —notably Sin, En, [shtar, En-lil, 
or Bel, —by far the larger majority are such as are 
not found in these inscriptions at all. ‘This may 
be due in part to the still limited historical material 
that we possess for this earliest period ; and it is 
also true that a number of the gods in this text of 
Manishtusn, which was found at Susa, are foreign 
deities—notably such as were worshipped in Elam. 
Bat, nraking due allowance for the possible Inerease 
of the active Babylonian pantheon of the oldest 
period by further discoveries, it is still safe to 
assume that most of the gods that appear as 
elements of proper names In the text in qnestion 
belone to a ditlerent category, and will not, with 
soine possible exceptions, be encountered in his- 
torieal inseriptions proper. It seenis ecrtain that 
the deities whom we thus encounter in- proper 
names are the old local gods, who naturally survive 
in the designations of individuals hailing from 
places where their cult was carried on; and it is 
equally natural that the rulers in their inscriptions 
should ignore all these Iveal deities, except such 
as had nequired a superior rank, rendering them 
worthy to be invoked by a powerful chief. 

If we now turn te the inenntation texts, of which 


7 


preponderance in the number of deities invoked, 
over those that play a part in the active pantheon, 
as revealed by the historical inscriptions of any 
period, To be sure, our copies of these incantia- 
tion series are very late; but it is quite safe to 
assume, as already pointed ont, that the originals 
belong to the second millennium before our era, if 
not to the third; and the cireumstance that many 
of the deities enumerated are to be found in proper 
names of the earliest period, is an evidence of the 
antiquity of the substantial elements of the texts 
themselves, In the *Shurpu’ series, as published 
by Prof. Zimmern, about 150 deities are intreduced, 
as compared with 20 or 30 in historical texts of 
the first period; and not only are a nminier of 
these identical with those oceurring in _ proper 
names of Manishtusu’s obelisk, but. what is more, 
even the foreign gods in this text have also found 
their place in the incantations. ‘Fhese ineantation 
rituals continue in use during the Assyrian period, 
when 1 great gods constitute practically the entire 
pantheon, and this makes the contrast te the 
conditions revealed by these rituals all the more 
striking. The explanation is again to be sought 
in the distinction hetween purely local cults and 


_* See the evidenee on the basis of which Scheil (Tertea 
Blomites-Sémitiqnes, i. p. 2) places this roler before 4500 1c. — 
a date which scholars like Winckler would now reduce by about 
ong thuusand years. 
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the gods who, in consequence of political and other 
factors, rise to a superior position. The conser- 
vatism attaching to religions texts, added to the 
natural desire in the case of incantations to appeal 
to as large a number of gods as possible, in the 
hope that one or the other will grant the desired 
help or relief, leads to the retention of the old loeal 
deities; and this is done without referenee to the 
selective process that has led to singling ont a 
small number only of these deities as powers of 
first-rate inipertance. 

In proper nanies, accordingly, and in incantation 
rituals, there are revealed to us some of the popnlar 
phases of the Babylono-Assyrian religion, and, as 
elsewhere, these phases stand in a certain contrast 
to the attempts at systematization of the pantheon 
which are naturally the work of the pnests and 
of the theologians, We are thus prepared, in the 
historical and votive inscriptions of the earliest 
period and of the sneceeding ones, to distinguish, 
on the one hand, deities of merely loeal signilieanee, 
and those added from the desire to parade a long list 
of protecting powers; and, on the other hand, the 
really active pantheon, produced hy a process of 
selection due in part to the natural prominence 
acquired by certain gods and by certain sanctuaries 
over others, and in part due to the attempts at 
systematization of the pantheon, begun by the 
priests in their capacity as theologians at an early 
period, and eontinned as political and social cir- 
cumstanees demanded. 

Tn time this systematization reacts on the popular 
hehefs, and modifies them considerably ; but, forall 
that, the popular religion always lags more or less 
behind the ‘ olheial’ form as revealed in the seien- 
tific literature, such as the astronomical and astro- 
logical texts, and in the official inseriptions of the 
rulers, which were naturally produced under the 
wevailing theological influences. It would be 
idle to diseuss to whieh of these two phases of the 
religion the preference is to be given. Both must 
be stndied if we would penetrate to the core of 
the religion, and in the ease of the pantheon it is 
obvions that dne consideration of its systematiza- 
tion by the priests must be our gnide in an en- 
dexvour to obtain a clear view of its extent and of 
its veneral eharaeter. 

(A) THE CHIEF DEITIES. —)1. Anu, Bel, and 
Ea.— Perhaps the most striking feature of the 
theological system devised hy the priests is the 
doctrine which plaees at the head of the pantheon 


a triad consisting of the god of heaven, the god 


of earth and of the aunosphere above the earth, 
andl a god of the watery element. These three 
gods, corresponding to the three divisions of the 


Universe, thus cover the sum and substance of | 


Divine government; and it is hardly necessary 
to advance further argnments for the view that 
such a triad does not represent a popular belief, 
but is the ontcome of theologieal speculation. 
Ot the three gods,—Anu representing heaven, Bel 


the earth, and Ea the water,—Del and Ea we know 


ean readily understand how the charaeter of the 
large body of water-—the Persian Gulf, which was 
sacred to him, and which led directly to the shore- 
less ocean—should have Jed to making Ea the 
symbol of the watery element in general. As for 
Ann, while we find even as late as the [2th cent. 
B.c. that his enlt was specilically associated with 
a definite centre,* the process which resulted 
in making him the personification of heaven in 


| general, appears to have been a purely scholastic 


were originally deities of a local eharaeter, whose | Pit. 
tween these two dates we have the inscription of 


worship was centred in a well-detined locality. 


Bel, written ideographieally Aa-dil, was the ehiet | 


god of Nippnr in northern Babylonia, and the 
ae at one time of Nippur is illustrated 
xy the title Bel, ie. lord,’ which beeame the 


comnion designation of En-hl, Ea belongs to the 


extreme south of Babylonia, whose worship was | 


originally centred in Eridu, an exceedingly old 
settlement that at one time lay at the mouth of 
the Persian Gulf. The name ‘En-li]’ merely de- 
seribes the god as a powerful demon; but from 
other sources we know that he was conceived also 


as an atmospherie deity, who manifested himself | 


in storms and other violent disturbances of nature. 
Ea, on the other hand, was a water spirit ; and one 


one, and independent of any traits that may 
originally have been ascribed to him. His wor- 
ship in the sonth was never carried on at any of 
the large political or religions ceutres, and, what- 
ever local axsociations he may have had, dis- 
appeared as early at least as the 4th millennium 
betore our era, when we already tind Anu yener- 
ally written without the usual sign before deities, 
and desiguated simply as the ‘heavenly’ or ‘ex- 
alted’ one.t One is inclined, in view of this great 
antiquity of the symbelization of Anu, to regard 
the name, together with the coneeptions assvciated 
with it, as dne to scholastic speculation, and to 
suppose that the association of a god Anu with 
any particular locality is of later origin, due to 
the reaction of theoretical speculation in practical 
forms of belief. 

However this may be, the pareelling out of 
Divine manifestations among a triad representing 
heaven, earth, and water, belongs distinetly to a 
theological system—is part and parcel of a IVeltan- 
schauung which could have arisen only in the 
schools, and which from the schools may have 
made its way tothe peopie. The important feature 
of the triad is the symbolization underlying it: 
the choice of Bel and Ea to symbolize earth and 
water is secondary, as is the ehvice of Anu to 
symbolize heaven, whatever _the origin of the 
name may have heen. The Bel of the triad has 
in reality nothing but the name in eommon with 
the chief god of Nippur, and, similarly, when Ea 
of the triad was invoked there could have been 
only a remote association in the minds of the 
Babylonians with the water deity of Eridu. Still, 
such is the force of old conceptions that even the 
thevlogians could not. entirely keep the double 
eharaeter thus resulting fur Bel and Ea apart, and, 
aecordinely, in the earliest occurrence of the triad 
dating from the days of Gudeat (¢. 8000 B.C.) we 
have Nin-kharsag, the consort of Bel or En-lil, 
inserted between the latterand Ea. Nin-khursags 
is a title of Belit as the wife of the ehief vod of 
Nippur, and the insertion of the name in con- 
nexion with the triad shows that the Babylonian 
seribes could not free themselves from the associa- 
tion of Bel with his original home at Nippur. In 
later periods this is rarely done, and it is Interesting 
tu compare the arrangement of the triad in Gudea’s 
inscription with the one on a boundary stone from 
the 11th cent., where the goddess corresponding 
to the old Nin-kharsag, Belit, appears as -Vir- 
makh, ‘the great lady “—dissoeiated from the Belit 
of Nippur—and assigned a plaee behind Ea. Be- 


Agnnkakrime (c. 1650 B.c.), in which we tind at 
the beginning the usnal order Anu, Bel, Ea, 
whereas towards the close there is assoeiated with 
each one of the three a consort, thus furnishing 
the series Anu and Antuin, Bel and belit, Ea and 
Damkina. Of these consorts, Belit and Damkina 
represent the wives of the Bel of Nippur and Ea 


* Dér—in southern Babylonia, Rawl. v. 55, col. i. 14. 

+t dn=‘heaven’ + the phonetic complement 2a. This is the 
usnal form; but various others occur, é.g. An with the deter- 
minative for ‘god,’ and the phonetic writings An-niw-ian with 
and without the determinative for ‘god.’ See Radau, Creativn 
Story of Genesis, 17, note 2. 

t Inscription B, col. viii. 45-48. 

-§ Signifying ‘lady of the mountain,’ 
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of Eridu respectively, whereas Antum is an arti- 


ficial ficnre introduced into the pantheon under 
the intlienee of the doctrine which assigned to 
every male god a female eompanton, One must 
therefore pass down to a comparatively late period, 
before, in the invoeation of the triad, all traces of 
the of) association of Bel and Ea with local cults 
disappear, and in a certain sense the process was 
never entirely and consistently completed. 

The assigning of the local deity of Nippur to a 
wsition in the triad served to maintain his cult 
fief after Nippur had lost its political supremaey. 
Ilis temple at Nippur, known as J0-kur, ‘the 
mountain house,’ became a place of pilgrimnge to 
Which worshippers came trom all sides. tn a 
measure this was the case with the sanctuaries 
in all or in most of the plaees that onee formed 
political centres, but there were certain features 
connected with the Bel eult of Nippur that lent to 
it an air of uniqueness. Tintikew in one of the 
earliest inscriptions known tu us, that of En-shag- 
kusli-annn * (e. 3500 B.C.), Mn-lil, at this time 
already designated as ‘king of the lands,’ main- 
tains his position as the head of the pantheon even 
in the ease of a ruler hike Lugalzaggisi, king of 
Erech (¢. 8500 B.¢.), whose capital is not at Nippur.t 
We do not encounter the triad at this early period, 
and it is all the more signiticant therefore to tind 
the god of Nippur ocenpying a position which 1s 
nut atfeeted by the political status of the centre in 
which he was worshipped. Such a condition is an 
important step on the road towards the difterentia- 
tion between the local storm-god and his symboli- 
zation as one of the three elements of the universe. t 
Even in those inscriptions of the tirst period of 
Bahytonian history in which En-hl does not veeupy 
the tirst place, as for example in the list found 
in an inscription of E-anna-tum,? and in one of 
tindea,$ his supremacy is stil) implied, for the 
preterenee given in these inseriptions to a god Nin- 
uirsu, Who is mentioned before En-lil, is simply 
due to the fact that the inscriptions in question 
are dedicated to Nin-girsu as the chief deity of the 
centre to which the rulers in question belong. 
Similarly, the rulers of other eentres, ike Agade, 
Ur, and Kish, present offerings and pay devotion 
to the Bel ot Nappur; and it 1s not until the union 
of the Enphrates States under a dynasty which 
establisher its capital in the city of Babylon 
(ec. 2300 b.C.) that we encounter an attempt to de- 
throne In-lil from his pre-eminent position, in 
favour of the chief deity of the eity of Babylon, 
Marduk. The politieal union naturally brought 
in its wake the assignment of Marduk toa position 
at the head of the pantheon, and this was emphia- 
sized by transferring to Marduk the title Bel or 
‘Nord,’ and the old legends and traditions were like- 
wise transformed under the intluence of the priests 
of Babylon with a view of seenring for the ‘Bel’ 
of Babyton the functions and deeds that properly 
belong tothe ‘Bel? of Nippur. The attempt, how- 
ever, Was not altogether sneeessful, and, when in 
the ISth cent. nc. the control of Babylonia passed 
into the hands of a people coming from Elam to 
the east, and known as the NKassites, the cult of 
Bel of Nippur enjoyed a renaissance. || 

There are good reasons for believing that the 
Kassites made a deliberate etlort to reinstale En-lil 
asthe head of the pantheon. For live centuries the 

* HAlprecht, Old Babul. Inscr. i. 2, Nos. 90, 91. 

t Hilpreeht, 1b. No. 87, col. i. i. 

t Gudea, galet A, col. i. 6. 

§ Inscription 1), col. i. 3. 

ti See the votive inscriptions of Kassite kings published hy 
Hilprecht (Old Babylonian Lnscrtptiona, i., Nos. 25-82), which 
with few exeeptions are dedivatedt to Eni) or his consort Nin-lil 
or Belit. Inthe * boundary" inseriptions dating fram Uhis period! 
(see AKeilinxchriftliche Bibliothek, iv. yp. 66-03), it is also sig: 
nificant that Marduk is mentioned after Shamash, and even the 
god Adad in one instance is given thé Prefyretice Over him.’ 
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Kassites held sway ; and, thongh at the end of this 
period the reaction begins, in the list of gods found 
In inseriptions of this period Marduk receives his 
place innnediately behind the triad,* thonch not 
invariably su. t 

The rise of a serious rival to Babylonia in the 
north, where shortly after the end of Kassite rnle 
in the south the Assyrians aequired suthcient 
strength to threaten the independence of Daby- 
lunia, agnin leads to a shifting in the ranks of 
the vols. In the presence of a common foe, the 
union between the States in the south beeones 
closer, and this eondition finds expression in a 
more loyal attachment to the patron deity of 
Babylon — Marduk, -- who in virtue of this fact 
henceforward holds undisturbed sway as the head 
of the pantheon. No more attempts are made to 
shake lus position by playing off other gods against 
him. lis supremaey becomes so secure that it is 
not endangered by the devotion shown by the 
rnlers of babylomia to the cults of other gods, 
either in Iabylon itself or in any one of the 
religious centres of the south. The temple of 
Bel of Nippur continued to be a goal of pilgrimage 
down to the latest days of the Babylonian empire, 
and the series of sacred edifices there were an 
object of eare to Assyrian kings as well as to 
Babylonian rulers; but the reverence paid to Bel 
was merely that due to the local deity, who had, 
in consequence of the earlier phases of the de- 
velopment of the Babylonian religion, aciyuired a 
greater prominence than the other gods. At the 
same time, the position of Bel in the triad served 
as a factor in maintaining this reverenee, and 
formed in a measure the justification for it, in the 
minds of those who had separated their conception 
of el almost entirely from his originally lova) 
limitations. 

We know as yet too little of the earliest history 
of Eridu—the original seat of the Ea cult<to 
determine the course of development that led to 
Ma’s being singled out from among other water 
gvuds that were worshipped in carly days. to 
become the general symbol of the watery element 
in the distribution of the Universe among three 
chief deities or power. Analogy might sugeest 
that Mridu,t at the time that it still lay directly 
at the head of the Persian Gulf, was once an im. 
portant political centre like Nippur, and that its 
patron deity rose into pruminence in connexion 
with the politieal fortunes of the place. ‘There is, 
however, nu evidence to justify the elaim that 
Eridu ever oceupied such a position ; and, since 
vur knowledge of the early history of Babylonia 
now woes hack to a remote period, we oneht at 
least to have encountered some traces of a once 
dominating State in the Euphrates Valley with 
Eridnu as a eentre, Sueh notices as we lave in the 
old Babylonian inscriptions almost all point to the 
religious § but nat ta the political signiticance of 
the place, and illustrate the devotion of the rulers 
to En-ki or Ea, whe is ealled the king of Eridn. |i 
In the religious literature, Hkewise, Eridu appenacs 
elnefly as a religious centre, though, culture and 
religions prominence proceeding hand in hand in 
ancient babylomia, Eridu was no doubt one of the 
oldest of the cities uf the south. Toa late day the 


*So in the inscription of the days of Marduknadinakhe 
(ce. 1100), Rawlinson, ni. 43, col. iii. 31. 

fe.g. Rawlinson, itl. 4), cul. 1.25, Marduk occupies the fourth 
place after the triad, being preceded by Sin, Sbauiash, and tshtar. 

2 Now represented by the mound Abeshadocen, situated at 
Rove distance trom the mouth of the Euphrates. 

§ Hur-Sin of the Isin dynasty, ¢.¢. (c. 2501 He.), refers to the 
Oracle-tree at Eric qhbipreeht, Old Babulonion Lnseriptiona, 
i.1, No. 19, 5), and ainone the tithes of Ur-Ninil of the same 
dynasty we find one which designates him (i. No. Is, 6-7) as 
*falAllpes the commands of Erivtu' 

WInsemption of Entemena_ (Thureau- Dangin tm AKecue 


Alisher ier aig po L4B6E SI. AIG-1). 
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tradition survived which attributed the beginnings 
of culture to the instruction furnished to mankind 
by the water deity * who personified the Persian 
Gulf ; and sinee, as a matter of fact, the course of 
civilization in the Euphrates Valley is from south 
to north, we may conelnde that the prominence 
in culture as well as the antiquity of Eridu were 
the factors which led to the sanctity of the place, 
and, along with this sanetity, to the prominent posi- 
tion attained by the chief god of the place, so that 
lis worship spread far beyond its original confines. 

There is no god who in certain portions of the 
religious literature of Babylonia—notably in the 
numerous incantation texts—plays a greater role 
than Ea. He is apt to be appealed to, first of all; 
and, where other deities fail, Ea by his superior 
wisdom, which is his most characteristic feature, 
is certain to succeed in discovering the eanse of the 
disease that troubles a man, and in efleeting a cure. 
He is essentially the god of mankind, who loves 
the children of men, who originally taught them 
wisdom, and who, according to at least one cosmo- 
logical system current in Babylonia, was_ the 
creator of mankind. This prominence of Ea in 
portions of the religions literature suggests, in- 
deed, that the compositions themselves originated 
at Eridu; and there is distinct evidence for this in 
the transformation which many of the ineantation 
texts clearly underwent in order to adapt them to 
the standards of the priesthvod of Bieclon whieh 
Was naturally jealous of anything that seemed to 
atlect the pre-eminence of Marduk. Just as the 
titles and attributes as well as the prerouatives of 
the old Bel of Nippur were transferred to Marduk, 
so the latter also assumed the réle of Ea; but he 
ix represented as doing this with the full eonsent 
of Ea, who beeame in the theological system of 
the Babylonian priesthood the father of Marduk, 
proud of the achievements of his sun, and rejoicing 
in the latter's supremacy. Marduk’s name is 
either associated in the religions texts with that 
of Ka, so that both are represented as performing 
in coneert acts that were originally attributed to 
Ea alone; or Ea is depieted as asking his son to 
act for him. This re-editing and adaptation ot 
the ancient literary productions of the Euphrates 
Valley thus furnishes a valuable aid in tracing 
the gradual development of a theological system. 
A reconeiliation between the elaims of Ea and 
Marduk, respectively, having thus been brought 
alout, the cult of Ea could be carried on without 
endanvering the position of Marduk, and a sanc- 
{nary to Ea was erected in the sacred area around 
Marduk’s own temple in the eity of Babylon. 

Ann is practieally entirely freed from local 
associations, and is viewed as a god for the gods 
rather than for men—a_ deity who exercises a 
general] supervision over all the gods. In a sense, 
the coneeption of Ann represents the highest 
wint react in the spiritualization of the Baby- 
loniarn religion. He is the ‘lofty god,’ and it is 
sicnificant that as early as the days of Ham- 
murabhi+ he is in faet designated simply eve ‘ god.’ 
At no subsequent period, either in Babylonian or 
Assyrian history, do we find a closer approach 
to a monotheistic belief than in this early con- 
ception of Anu, although it must be borne in 
mind that the aetual step of regarding one god as 
embodying the essence of all others was not taken 
in Hammurabi’s days, nor was it taken in later 
days despite certain appearances to the contrary.t 
While not entering to the same extent as did Bel 
and Ea into the popular religion, yet the concep- 

* Called Oannes by Berosus in his account of this tradition 
‘Cory, Ancient Fragments (2nd ed.), p. 57). 

+ ‘Code de Hammourabi,' col. i. 45, etc. (ed. Scheil, Teztes 

lamites-Sémitiques, ii. p. 16), 

t See below, p. 550, and JaStrow, Dia Religion Babyloniens 
nnd Assyriens, p. 203, note 1. 
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tion of Ann as an outcome of the best speculative 
thought in Babylonia is a most important feature 
of the Babylonian religion, and must not be lost 
sicht of in an estimate of the best that this 
religion stood for. 

It will thus be seen that each one of the three 
gods embraced in the doctrine of the triad has his 
peenliar origin, and retains his pecniiar place ont- 
side of the rank accorded to him in the triad 
itself. The local cult of Bel of Nippur proceeds 
undisturbed hy the admission of Bel to the second 
place in the triad, while the transfer of Bel’s attri- 
butes to Marduk marks the concession made to 
the new order of things whieh eventually gave the 
patron god of the city of Babylon his undisputed 
rank at the head of the active pantheon. Lastly, 
Ea, rising to a place of importance through the 
sacred associations commientel with the old city of 
Eridu, is stripped of local limitations to a much 
ereater extent than is the ease with Bel, and out- 
side of his rank asa third member of the triad is 
worshipped and appealed to throughont Babylonia 
as the cod of humanity per exeellence, whose chief 
trait is wisdom, and one of whose chief functions 
consists in his power of healing disease and of 
relieving suffering in general. 

2. Ishtar. We have already had oecasion to 
point out that with the gods of the triad their 
consorts are oceasionally associated, and that, even 
when this is not the case, the consort of En-hl 
or Bel, under the form of Nin-kharsag, appears 
oceasionally as a fourth member associated with 
Anu, Bel, Ea. The association of consorts with 
the three gods is due merely to the influence of 
the general belief, which is a part both of the 
popular religion and of the system devised by the 
priests, according to which every male deity was 
supposed to have a partner —who, however, is 
cencrally merely his pale reflexion. The ease is 
diflerent, however, in the association of Nin- 
kharsag with the triad. Although bearing a 
name signifying ‘lady of the mountain,’ whieh 
belongs to the consort of En-li, the chief cod of 
Nippur, and whose chief sanctuary was knewn 
as £-kur, ‘mountain-house,’ the fact that this 
name is subsequently replaced by a more general 
one, Niv-meakh, whieh has the foree of ‘creat 
lady,’ and is generally added as a fourth member 
of the triad after Ea, is sutlicient to show that 
we are dealing here, not with the associate of a 
male deity, but with some more general principle 
recognized by the priests at least as a factor in 
the workings and divisions of the Universe. That 
factor may in a general way be defined as the 
life-producing power manifested in the world, 
without which heaven, earth, and water would be 
a desolate waste. The influence of this doctrine, 
which appears to have heen formulated as early 
at least as the third millennium, Jeads te the 
phenomenon which, next to the constitution of 
the triad at the head of the pantheon, is the most 
characteristic feature of the Babylonian doctrine 
of the gods, according to which, from a certain 
time onwards, only one goddess ocenpying an 
independent position is recognized. The general 
name by which the goddess comes to be known is 
Ishtar.” She is the great mother to whom vegeta- 
tion, as well as fertility in the animal world, is 
dne, and she is naturally viewed also as the 
mother of mankind. That in the triad she is 
desienated as Nin-kharsag, may possibly point to 
the formulation of the doctrine at a time when 
the Bel enlt of Nippur was still in the aseendency, 
and when naturally the consort of this god—who 
was called Belit, ‘lady’ par excellence, as En-lil 
was called Bel—had the distinction of representing 
winciple assigned to her. TWowever 
We chuice of the later and specific 
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designation Ishtar, as the aame of the great gad- 
dess, is due to inthienees emanating reain from 
the eity of Babylon, for it is there that down to 
the latest days we find Nin-anakh used as one of 
the designations of the chief goddess, * 

That the name Jshfar—conveying in all proba. 
hility the force of ‘leading,’ ‘overseeing,’ trom a 
stem asdru—also originated in the city ot Babylon, 
eannot be detinitely stated, but seems likely. ‘The 
honetic writing appears for the first time ia the 
Inseriptions of Hamimonrabi,t and it wonld he 
natural for the priests of Babylon to use the name 
of a goddess iD was worshipped in the capital 
hy the side of Marduk as the designation of wie 
veneral life-producing power, ‘That, at all events, 
they were anxions to regard the associate of 
Marduk as identical with Ishtar, follows from the 
etymolozy they proposed for the name of this 
consort. Whose real name Sapeanitent (or Sarpanit), 
1.¢., probably, the ‘shining one,’ they converted into 
Zey-banitum, ‘the seed-produeing ? goddess, 

Whatever the origin of Ishtar may have heen, 
and wherever the cult of this goddess may*origin- 
ally have been centred, she gradually absorbs the 
roles and the names of the other goddesses who as 
vonsorts of gods in important religions centres had 
acquired a certain, though restricted, importance, 
Tins at Erech, in the extreme sonth, there Hour- 
ished the enlt of a goddess known as Nand, who 
appears to have been conceived as a deity of a 
violent character, punishing severely those who 
disobey her—a war-coddess yather than a mother 
of life, mt who in later texts is identified with 
Ishtar, Avain, at another ancient eentre, Shir- 
purla, we lind the cult of a geddess Ning, who is 
revarded as the sister of the chief god of the place, 
Nin-wirsu, and whose special frnetion appears to 
have been the interpretation of dreams. She is 
ealled the creat divining queen of the gods, nnd it 
is to her that Guidea, one of the most famous 
rilers of the plaee (e. 3000 B.C.), goes to ascertain 
the meaning of a dream which disturbs him.+ 
Ishtar absorbs the réle of both Nan& and Nina, 
and hence, side by side with her character as the 
mother of all life, she is portrayed already in’ the 
inscriptions of Hammurabi as the great) war- 
voddess who stands by the king's side in the midst 
of the fray, and to whose aid every victory is ina 
measure due, Vis phase of the character of the 
goddess is naturally emphasized even more pronu- 
nently among a people like the Assyrians, whose 
thonzhts and activities were so largely ocenjied 
with military pursuits, and among whont all gods 
take on a warlike and tierce character, While 
the conception of Ishtar as the great mother of 
mankind is also found amony the Assyrians, the 
kings of the north more frequently speak of her as 
the companion of the chief god Ashur, and as co- 
Operating with the latter to lead the Assyrian 
armies to victory. She is pietured as armed with 
how and arrow, and it is likewise she who, Tike 
Ninf, furnishes oracles and appears in dreams to 
encoarage her favourites the kings— by reassuring 
messages. Again, a goddess Annit, who, as the 
Name Indicates, stead in some relationship to Ann, 
the vod of heaven, becomes a form ot }shtar; and 
in the same way Ishtar absorbs the réle of other 
of the chief goddesses of the religious and political 
centres of the ancient Babyloman cities, such ns 
Bau, originally the consort of Nin-girsu, the chief 

* The temple erected in Rabyvlon fn honour of this pouddess 
haa recently been excavated by the German expedition. See 
Mittheilungen der Deutschen Orient. Gexellachaft, Nos. 4 and 3; 
eye Delitzsch, Jia Lande des cinstigen Paradicacs, yy). 

t See King, Inscriptions af Hamoiurabt, i... No. 34, 6. 9% 15. 
aul 23, ixk-ta-ra-a-tim already used in the general sense of 
* gucddesses,‘ 

¢ See Thurcan- Danyin’s articte, ‘ta Sonye de Gouden’ (Coraptes 
rendus de U Académie di nscriptions, LOW, py. dPes vee), 
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| deity of Shirpurla, who at one time aequired an 
independent position of great prominence. 

The extent to which this process of concentra- 
tion was carried is Hlustrated by the common 
use of the term ésAder, partienlarly ino religious 
texts, in the sense of ‘eoldess’; and from it a 
plural ishtardte is formed, with the signitication 
‘coddesses.’ While, therefore, the other poddesses 
who are merely the consorts of male deities—their 
pale retlexions—continue to preserve their identity, 
they are in reality merely so many Ishtars, with 
this distinction, however, that the name Ishtar as 
that of a specitie deity is comlined to the associate 
of the ehiet god—Marduk in the south and Ashur 
in the north. 

A certain vagueness in the use of the name 
Ishtar, to be oliserved especially in Assyrian his- 
teiicar texts, followed from the attempt to con- 
centrate the attrilmtes of all the important 
gouldesses—important by victue of the part once 
played hy the centres in whiett as eonsorts of male 
deities they were worshipped—ia a single person- 
ave. Ishtar is not really the wife of Ashur, who 
indeed is essentially a god standing by himself 
withont wife or ot/spring ; but as the chief goddess 
she takes her place by the side of Ashur, just as 
she does by the side of Marduk, and henee she is 
addressed ovcasionally in terms which might) be 
taken as representing the relationship of a wife 
to her hushand. In the south, again, owing to 
Marduk’s absorption of the role ot the old Bel of 
Nippur, Ishtar naturally beeomes the Detit of 
Babylonia, thongh Belit was originally the consort 
of the Nippurian Bel; and, in se far as she takes 
on the traits of the older Belit, she is associated 
with Marduk in the relationship of eonsort to the 
chief male deity. Yet the amalgamation is not 
complete until a relatively late period, and Marduk 
contianes ¢o liave as a speeial consort Sarpenit, 
who is generally distinguished, albeit not sharply, 
from Ishtar. Confusing as this double character 
of Ishtar, as the one great: mother-goddess, the 
source of life, and as the consort of the head of 
the pantheon, may appear to us, it probably 
occasioned no diflicnity to the Tabylonian theo- 
lozians, to whom Ishtar was essentially the goddess 
of life and veyetatioa ; nor to the Assyrian priests, 
among whom she took on the role of the great 
war-voddess, who in company with Ashur led the 
armies of the kings to victory. 

3. Sin. Next to the trind aad the great mother- 
voddess, the worship of the two great orbs of light 
—the moon and the sun—is a feature of the Baby- 
Jonian religion that clings to it from the earliest 
wriod of which we have any record, down to the 
fate It is impossible to say delinitely that: the 
eult of the one is older than the other, but the 
greater prominence which, so far as the evidence 
cous, Was enjoyed by the moon enlt in the earliest 
forms of Semitic culture, justities che preference 
viven to it in the order of treatment. Ina 
seneral way it may be said that the moon eult 
Is coexistent with the nonudic grade of culture, 
while sun worship corresponds more to the frame 
of mind and to the eonditions prevailing among a 
wople that has reached the agricnitural stage. 
Phis generalization, thongh open to the objections 
that attach te all generalizations, is nevertheless 
of value, provided it be not pushed to the extreme 
of denying the possilility of sun worship in the 
pre-agricuitural period of the Senntes. “Phe move- 
nents Of nomads in Arabin-=the home per excel- 
Jeace of the Semites— taking place for a great part 
of the year at night, the moon naturally served as 
an inpertant guide. The more regular changes in 
the Ot of night and the briefer period in) which 


these regular changes run their course, constituted 
J farther features, tliat ghelped to emphasize the im- 
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portanee of the moon as a medium for the ealen- 
lagion of time. However this may be, two of the 
oldest religious centres in Babyloma were seats of 
moon worship—Ur and Elarran (or Waran),—and 
the sanctuaries at both plaees retained their popu- 
larity until the days of the New Babylomian 
empire. Assyrian rulers vied with those in the 
south in paying homage to the god worshipped in 
these centres. 

The eommon name given to the moon-god is 
Sin, The meaning end etymology of this mame 
are not yet clear; but there were numerous 
epithets by whieh he was known. Among these 
is one Nanvnar, which, signifying ‘the one who 
gives light’ or ‘place of light,’* appears to have 
Leen used at one time as a genuine name and not 
merely as an epithet. Possibly Nannar is even 
an older name than Sin, Sidi appears to have 
originated at Harran. Besides the two places 
named, there werc, nv doubt, other plaees in Biaby- 
lonia where the moon eult flourished, and it was 
merely the religions prominenee of Ur and Harran 
that lent to their association with the moon-vod 
a special significance. The moon-god is ordi- 
nary designated ideograplically Ev-cu, which 
desertbes him as the ‘lord of wisdom,’ and tlus 
attribmte is perhaps the most important of the con- 
ceptions eonneeted with him. This designation 
appears in one of the earliest inscriptions known 
to us. Lugalzageisit enumerates En-zu among 
the gods serving as his protectors, and from the 
sequence it Is evident that this ruler has in mind 
the moon-god of the eity of Ur. The eultivation 
of the seience of astronomy by the Babylonian 
priests served to emphasize the association of 
wisdom with the moon, as the overseer of the 
starry heavens; and, since the motive predomi- 
nating in the development of this science was 
the behef in the imflnenee of the position and 
movements of the stars npon the fate of the indi- 
vidual, the wisdom of Sin was to a large extent 
eoextensive with the giving of oracles and thie 
interpretation of omens. Henee the prominence 
accorded) to Sin in the omen literature. It is he 
who sends dreams. He ts addressed as the lord of 
decisions, the god who gives counsel; and if in 
later times it is Shamash—the sun-vod—rather 
than Sin who appears as the god of oracles, this 
is due to the greater prominenee which Shamash 
acquired in the agricultural stage of eulture, and 
whieh led to the relegating of Sin to a second- 
ary position. Sin's traits as the illuminator like- 
Wise continue to be dwelt upon both in histerieal 
texts and in the hymns composed in )is honour ; 
and, with the tendeney to lay stress on the ethieal 
phase of the natures of the gods, the light ditlnsed 
by Sin becomes a symbol of his function in reveal- 
ing to men the snares that are laid for them in 
the dark. 
of the miscluevous spirits who ply their trade 
generally at night, the appeal is frequently mad- 
in the incantations to the moon-god; bunt here, 
again, there are other tendencies at work in the 
Babylonian religion that prevent the fullest de- 
velopment of the traits of wisdem and of pro- 
tection aseribed to Sin. In the later periods the 
element of wisdom is so prominently associated 
with another god — Ea, who through various canses 
hecomes the god of humanity par exerllence—as 
to set the moon cult almost aside, while the 
ereater attachment felt towards the ann by an 
agrienitural population, added to the much more 
powerful character of the snn’s light, leads not 
vniy to Shamash becoming an oracle god in the 
place of Sin. but exalts the sun-god to the position 
of chief protector of mankind against injustice, 

*So Lehmann, Zeitschrift fiirsAsxyrioloime, xvi. pr 4b, 

t Hilprecht, Old Bab, Inseriptions, 15%, No: 87, cal. i, 3¥=22. 
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the god who far above any other reveals wrong- 
doing and brings wickedness to Hight. Sin, in 
short, while his cult remains prominent, loses his 
toueh, as it were, with Ins worshippers. The 
personal element is moved into the hackground. 
As he no longer entered into the daily lite of a 
population that became agricultural and then 
commereial, the later hymns to him ce not breathe 
that spirit of genuine attachment whieh eharae- 
terizes the addresses to sueh gods as Shamash, 
Ea, and Marduk. He retains his supreme position 
amone the gods; but, calm and cold as Ins light, 
he is not the deity to whom the people turn in 
their distress, and it was due eluetly to the rever- 
ence in which such ancicut eentres as Ur and 
Harran were held by virtue of their preat antiquity 
that he continued to be a member of a second 
creat triad, consisting of Nin, Ishtar, and the sun- 
vou, 

4. Shamash, Ninib, Nergal.—We have indicated 
the main reason for the steadily growing popu- 
larity of the sun eult, which is a feature of the 
development both of the popular religion and of 
the system of theology estabhshed by the intlnence 
of the priests. While the worship of the sun-god, 
as one of the great powers of nature, is no doubt 
much earlier among all nations than the period 
when the agricultural stage was reached, it is 
aniong agricultural communities that such a eult 
aequires a popularity corresponding to the import- 
anee of the sun in the life of the people. Henee 
the phenomenon, which at first sight may seem 
strange, that the majority of the local gods wor- 
shipped in the cities of ancient Babylonia are solar 
deities. Besides the two chief centres of sun 
worship—Sippar in northern Babylonia and Larsa 
in the southern portion—the patron deity of Shir- 
parla (known as Nin-girse) is a solar deity ; a god 
Nergal, worshipped in another important eentre— 
Cuthah-—-is likewise a sun-god; similarly, Za-mad- 
mel, who belongs to an important city — Nish; 
while Marduk, originally merely the god of the 
city of Babylon, but destined, with the growing 
dignity of the eity as the capital of the united 
3abylonian States, to heeome the oflicial head of 
the pantheon, is also distinctly a solar god. 

Besides these, we have a host of other deities 
belonging to etties and towus of minor importance 
that are distinctly solar in eharacter. With that 
same tendency towards the systematization of 
beliefs which led to the concentration of the god- 
desses of the more important centres in the person 
of a single goddess Ishtar, so in the course of time 
these various loeal sun-gods eame to be looked upon 
as so many forms or manifestations of the one great 
orb, though the tendeney never went so far as to 
concentrate all the solar deities into a single one, 


| By the side of a god, symbolieal of the sun in 
As a protection against the workings | 


general, and who receives the name of Shamash, 
the official Babylonian pantheon continues to 
recognize two other solar deities—one whose name 
is provisionally read Ninth, and the other Nerqal— 
exelnsive of Marduk, whe, although a sun-god, also 
acquires, as already intimated, & unique position, 
The real reason for the continued independent 
existence of Ninib and Nerval is, no doubt, to be 
sought again in the political and religious signiti- 
eance of the eentres in which they were worshipped. 
That eentre was, in the ease of Nergal, the eity of 
Cuthah, whieh is lirst referred to in an inseription 
of king Dungi of Ur (¢, 2800 B.c.). As for Ninib, 
indications point to his identity with Nin-girsu, 
the chief god of Shirpurla, the capital of one of the 
oldest Babylonian States ; though the origin of the 
writing Nin-i) and its precise relationship to the 
form Nin-girsu are as yet unknown to us. In 
the systematized Babylonian theology, however, 


the” distinction “between Shamash, Ninib, and 
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Nergal was interpreted in such a manner, that, 
while Shamash was regarded as the sun-god peer 
excellence and in general, Ninib was Jooked upon 
as the personification of the morning and spring 
sun, and Nergal as the sun of noon and ot the 
summer season.” This ditferentintion was sug- 
gested by the two aspects which the san as a great 
power of nature presents ina climate like that of 
mabylonia, It is, on the one hand, a beneticent 
pewer which, in the spring, drives away the rain 
and storus, and restores the life and vegetation of 
nature ; and, on the other hand, it is a destructive 
power which, during the hot season, by its too 
fierce and burning rays, brings about disease and 
suflering, and even eanses ruin to the erops, 

Confining ourselves for the moment to the 
personification of the sun in general, the name 
Shaniash, having perhaps the foree of ‘servitor,’ 
appears to gu back to the very early period when 
the moon enlt still enjoyed a supremacy over that 
of the sun. And if it be borne in mind that, both in 
the earlier and in the later inscriptions of Daby- 
lonia and Assyria,t the moon-god is, almost withont 
exception, aceorded the preference over Shamash 
in an enumeration of the pantheon, the concln- 
sion appears to be warranted that the ‘service’ 
implied in the name had reference originally te 
the subservient relationship in which Shamash 
stood to Sin, We have, however, also had oceasion 
to note the causes that led to the later predomi- 
nance of the sun cult over that of the meon, at 
least in the popular phase of the religion, and the 
influence of this pliaise is to be seen in the absorp- 
tion on the part of Shamash of attributes that once 
helonged to Sin, 

The ehief centres of the Babylonian Shamash 
cult were, as already indicated, Sippar and Larsa, 
both of them cities whose foundation reaches back 
toa high antiquity. Of the two, Larsa appears to 
nave been politically the more important, whereas 
Sippar acquired greater religions sanetity, from 
whick we may perhaps conclude that it was the 
older of the twe. That there is some historical 
connecsion between the two places, is mdicated 
by the identity of the name borne by the chief 
temple in both Sippar and Larsa, viz. /-berra (or 
E-habhara), signitying ‘resplendent house.’ In 
the turther development of the conceptions con- 
nected with Shamash it is important to note the 
introduetion of ethical ideas. Represented ideo- 
graphically as ‘the god of day,’ he is worshipped 
not merely as the symbol ot light and as the 
beneficent power that drives away the winter 
stolins and clothes the earth with verdure, but 
as the vod whe, among mankind, as in nature, 
hrings about order and stability. As his light 
ilbuuines all dark places, so he is regarded as the 
one who can drive evil, whieh was pietured as * dark- 
ness, ont of the body of man. Shamash is there- 
fure frequently appealed to in the incantation texts 
as the god who ean provide healing, who ean se- 
eure release from sutlerings by driving away the 
demons and evil spirits, “Vhe symbolical rites pre- 
scribed in these texts to be carried out in connexion 
with the prononneing of certain formule are 
generally to be performed nt daybreak, when the 
tole of Shamash begins. Lut not only evil in the 
fornvof disease or bewitehment can be removed by 
Shamash, it is he likewise who brings hidden 
crimes to light, and it is he who punishes the evil- 


*Sce Jensen (Koamologie, p. a57f.), to whom the jntication 
of this dhstinction is duc, and whose views are more plausible 
than the opinion of Winckler Veer er Israels, ii. p. 79), who 
is inclined to look upon Ninib ox the symbol of the summer 
Bvason, F 

ft An exception appears in the inscription of Liigalzagyisi 
(itilpreeht, Old Bab. Jaxer. i. 2, No. 87, col. i. 20); but see the 
note on p. OF of the present writers Mediyion Babyluniens wad 
Assyricns, . eS mie rg 
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doer. Wis light thus beeomes a synibol also of 
justice, and perhaps the most frequent epithet by 
which le is addressed botlin hymns and in histori 
eal texts is that of ‘judge of heaven and earth. 
Ne is pictured as sitting on a throne in nv eourt of 
justice, receiving the petitions otf these whe have 
een injured, amd sctletiie a just verdiet. It is 
sienificant that Hanimorcbi (e. 225) B.C.) places at 
the head of his tamous Code of laws * a ae of 
Shamash, and in the body of the text the god is 
frequently introduced as the one who inspired 
Hamimorabi with the project of gathering together 
the laws of the country for the purpose of ensuring 
ustice and seeurity to all the inhabitants of the 
fant. Among the titles that the king bestows on 
himself he takes special pride in designating himn- 
self the ‘king of righteousness,’ which is precisely 
the rile in which Shamash himself appears in the 
religious literature. 

By the side of Shamash we not only find his 
consort .l frequently referred to, but a group of 
winor deities (or spirits), who form, as it were, the 
conrt ot the god. A god Beaene is pictured as is 
chariot driver, and Aette (‘Right’) and Mesharu 
(‘lustice’) as his children who are in his service. 
It is likely that Lanene was originally the name of 
the snn-god in some locality, who was overshadow ed 
by the great Shamash, and therefore accorded a 
place as an attendant; while Aeféw and Mesharu 
are clearly designations of the sun-god as the lord 
of justice, that have been personified as independent 
beings. 

Nivih.—aAs the sun-god_ assoeiated more speci- 
lically wisi the spring and morning, it is natural 
tu find Ninib regarded as essentially an agrieul- 
tural deity, who presides over the fields, and who 
is appealed to, not merely to ensure fertility, but 
to protect the boundaries of the tields against un- 
Jawtnul invasion or wilful interference. A feature 
of Ninib whieh siands in elose connexion with Ins 
position as an agricultural deity, is his  absorp- 
lion of the réle of numerons other gods, who, 
originally local patrons ot the fields, are viewed 
as mnerely so many manifestations of Ninib. Thus 
we tind Nin-qish-sida, Niow-shath, Za-mal- mead, 
Daw pr-eaddu, Zana, Shedu, all once worshipped 
as independent gods, assimilated to Nimb in accord- 
ance with the same tendency that led to a concen- 
tration of all the independent. goddesses in the 
vrveat Ishtar, and whieh Jed to making Shamash 
of Larsa and Sippar the ie} Ee of the sun- 
col in general, thus gradually obseuring the mamer- 
ons loeal snn eults that must once have flourished. 
There is, however, another side to Ninib, die to 
his having been the chief deity in an important 
political centre — probably Shirpurla, As the 
patron of rulers whose position was due to their 
force of arms, Ninib (or Nin-eirsu ¢) was naturally 
also a god of war, who appeared in the midst of the 
fray as a warrior fully armed. In hymns eom- 
posed in his honour, Ninib is very frequently ad- 
dressed as the god af battle, whose strength is 
irresistible, and who leads the armies of the king 
to victory. 

This violent character of the god also leads to 
his being invoked by the Assyrian rulers as the 
one who, wtth Nergal, presides over the sports — 
luinting of lions, bulls, and stags—to which the 
Assyrians were devoted. Indeed, same of the 
Assyrian kings, notably Ashurnagirpal (Le. SS5- 
SO0),* are su devoted to Ninib that he becomes the 
vod of war per caredleace, and they tairly exhaust 
their vocabulary in extolling him us the strong 


* English translation by Johns under the OUe, The Obdeat 
Code of Lava us the World (Edinburgh, 1903). 

bE See above, p. S4uh, 

¢ See Kawlinson, i. 17, col. 1. 1-17; Ninib as god of bunting 
with! ral, Raylingony ak Ypyol. i. 1. 
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and powerful hero who overthrows all opponents, 
whose victory 1s assured, who holds the sceptre 
in his hands; the Jord of lords, who drives ate 
like a raging storm. There is but little trace, 
in such a deseription, of the solar deity, thongh 
phrases are interspersed here and there which 
show the solar origin of the god in qnestion. It is 
natural that among the warlike Assyrians, where 
all the gods assume a lierce and more violent aspect, 
this side of the deity shonld have been particularly 
emphasized ; whereas, among the Babylonians, it 
is, on the whole, as an agricultnral god that Ninib 
retains his position in the pantheon down to the 
latest period.* 

The consort of Ninib is Gula, also designated 
as Nin-karrak, who, besides being very frequently 
associated with him, especially in the invoeation of 
the gods at the elose of the Lonndary inscriptions, 
appears in the magic tests chietly as the ‘ great 
physician’ who provides healing for the sick. 

Nergal.—aAs the symbo} of the great power of 
natnre in its destructive phase, Nergal is consist- 
ently regarded as a violent deity, who alternately 
appears as a war-god and as a god of pestilence 
and fevers, dealing out death and snilering on 
every side. Dissociated from his originally local 
limitations as the god of Cuthah, he absorbs the 
role of other gods, who, likewise solar deities of the 
more violent type, were viewed as hostile to man. 
Sneh a figure was Jra (or Gira);t another was 
Ishum, more specifically a god of tire ; a third was 
Namftar, the plague-god par excellence; though, 
instead of being directly identified with Nergal, 
the latter is regarded as his servitor, in which 
role lra, also, appears at times. 

We have seen that Nergal is also associated 
with Ninib as the god of war; but the most im- 
portant function assigned to Nergal in the sys- 
tematized pantheon is as the chief of the gods who 
weside over the world of the dead. The Baby- 
fenian priests, in further developmnent of the current 
popular views in regard to the condition of the 
dead in the nether world (upon which we shai] 
dwell in a snbseqnent section), set up two pan- 
theons—one for the living, and one for the dead. 
In the course of time the differentiation between 
the two became so marked that it was commonly 
- held that the gods, whom we have Intherto been 
considering, exercised contro) over the hving only, 
who npon death passed out of their supervision. 
The dangers from hostile gods an demons, how- 
ever, did not cease with the approach of death, 
and it was necessary to seenre protection from 
the spirits that infested the graves, and that 
followed the dead to their abode in the snbter- 
ranean eave in which they were popularly supposed 
to be honsed. Such protection conld be gained 
only by an appeal to deities more powerful than 
the demons; but the gods so addressed were quite 
diflerent from those who proteeted the living. 
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Nergal in his position as a member of the pan- 
theon of the living; and just as Nergal belongs 
to both pantheons, so there are other deities, like 
Nin-gish-zida, whom we encounter in the pantheon 
both of the upper and of the lower regions. Re- 
membering that this latter pantheon represents 
largely a doctrine of the sehools, we need not be 
surprised to lind gods who belong to both pan- 
theons ; and, though there is no direct evidenee for 
the faet, it seems likely that, as among the Greeks, 
most of the gods of tlie lower world were regarded 
as having their sojonrn in that region for a part of 
the year only. In short, the popular element in 
this doctrine of a lower world pantheon is repre- 
sented by the nature myth, which symbolizes the 
ehange of seasons by transferring the abodes of 
certain gods—niore particularly gods of vegetation 
and of life in general—to the nether world during 
the season of rain and storms, when Nature herself 
seems to have sucenmbed to the powerful Nergal 
and iis consort. 

5. Adad.—Shamash, Ninib, and Nergal, as we 
have seen, symbolize the sun in general, and in 
its twofold aspects as a benefieial and a harmful 
power. But, besides the destrnetion brought about 
by the herce rays of the summer sun, Babylonia 
and Assyria suffered from the even ereater havoe 
wrought by the rainstorms, accompanied by de- 
structive winds, during the wintry season, which 
lasted for almost six months. The god who, in the 
systematized pantheon, personifies these winter 
storms is Adad, who was also known, in Assyria 
at least, as Ramman, ie. ‘the thunderer.’ He 
bears some resemblance to the old Bel of Nippur, 
who, as the god of the earth and of the atimo- 
sphere immediately above it, has also the traits of 
a sform-god, 

Besides Adad and Ramman, there are varions 
other names by which the god is known (apart 
from numerous epithets), sueh as Marty, Mer, and 
Bur, which may be taken as indications that he 
Jikewise, just as Ishtar, Ninib, and Shamash, has 
absorbed the réles of other local deities who per- 
sonified the wind and storm. On seals and in 
scnlpinred scenes he is depicted as armed with 


| the thunderbolt and lightning; and, since many 


of the myths of Babylonia deal with the conflict 
of the powers of nature, Adad is rarely absent 
in them, heine generally, indeed, assigned a promi- 
nent réle. But even the destrnetive winter rains 
and storms have their favourable aspects, since 
they are essential to the frnetification of the 


earth; hence Adad is viewed also as a god who 


Drings blessings to the fields. It was essential, 
therefore, to propitiate him in order to secure 
onese]f against his too great violence, which would 
result in havoe instead of blessing. His enrse 


| Was particularly powerful ; and, aeeordingly, at the 


Nergal, as the god of fevers and pestilence—a | 


prototype of the angel of death—was appropriately 
selected as the chief of this nether world pantheon. 
At lis side was a consort, Eresh-kigal or Allatu. 
She is a kind of counterpart to Ishtar, and, origin- 
ally ruling independently in the lower world, is 
represented as accepting Nergal as her mate. 

Grouped around Nergal and Eresh-kigal are a 
series of gods forming the court of the Divine 
pair, who, besides doing their bidding, determine 
with them the condition of the dead. Besides 
Eresh-kigal, we encounter a consort, Laz, given to 

*A temple to Ninib, dating from the days of the New 
Labylonian period, has been unearthed by the German expedi- 
tion at Babylon (Mitthedl. @. Deutschen Orient. Ges., No 10). 

t The former reading, Ditbarra, is tobeabandoned. Although 
the correct reading is still uncertain, the probabilities are in 
favour of Ira, which is adopted»by Zimmern, Acilinschriftenp 
tu. d, Alte Testament, p. Soi. : 


close of their inseriptions, Babylonian and Assy- 
rian rulers alike are found invoking Adad to bring 
famine and devastation upon their enemies by a 
failure of the crops. Instead of bringing forth 
plants, he can cause weeds and thistles to spring 
np. Woe, therefore, to him whom Adad desires to 
punish! The ethical element is also introduced 
into the coneeptions concerning Adad, and he is 
very often associated with Shamash as the god 
who punishes the wrong-doer and secures justice 
for one who has been injured. Shamash and Adad 
appear, indeed, so frequently in hymns and in 
oracles as ‘the lords of justice,’ the Divine jndges, 
that one is justified in interpreting this associa- 
tion in terms of a doctrine forming part of the 
Babylonian theology, aecording to which = the 
specifically beneficial and specifieally violent mani- 
festations of nature were combined to give ex- 
pression to the-view that good and e7il, blessings 


and cnrses, are dealt. out on the basis of justice. 
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The eonsort of Adad is Shale, who, however, is 


merely a pale retlexion of the male deity, and 
plays no independent part whatsoever. She is 
not even as frequently mentioned by the side of 
Adnad ns are the consorts of some of the other 
cods. 

6. Marduk.—The politicn] supremacy acquired by 
the city of Babylon ¢. 2250 n.¢., and maintained 
with some interruptions, notably during the has- 
site rule (ce. 1730 to 1b50 b.c.). when the attempt 
Was made to reinstate Bel of Nippur as the head 
of the pantheon. bronght about such impertant 
changes in the old Babylonian pantheon that one 
is tempted to divide the Babylonian religion into 
two periods—the one prior to the supremacy of 
Babylon, the other after this supremacy had been 
secured. With Habylon as the capital of the 
united States of the Euphrates Valley, the advance 
af the Jocal deity, Mardnk, to a position at the 
head of the pantheon naturally followed. Origin- 
ally a solar deity, and symbolizing more spevili- 
cally, like Ninib, the sun of the spring ilktick, 
which triumphs over the stornis of the winter 
season, Marduk hecomes ‘the lord’? par exeellence ; 
and this supreme position is emphasized by his 
actually assuming the dignity and name of Lel— 
hitherto the desiguation of the chicf deity of 
Nippur. Such a change involved a general shift. 
ing in the relationship of the gods of the old 
abylonian pantheon to one another, with the 


result that under the influence of the priests of | 


Hiabylon an entirely new theological system was 
evolved. 
to accord to Marduk the plaee due te him. Jm- 
portant acts, sneh as the regulation of the order 
of the Universe and the creation of mankind— 
hitherto ascribed to el of Nippur, to Ea of Eridu, 
or to a goddess Aruru—were transferred to Mar- 
dnk. The incantation rituals were to a large ex- 
tent altered with a view to establishing the position 
of Marduk as the ultimate source of healing, of 
protection, and of all blessings. The gods were 
represented as forming a const around their chief, 
hailing Marduk as their leader, and paying lim 
homage. The hymns composed in Laelionotr and 
the prayers addressed to him by the rulers embody 


sentiments that micht be regarded as an index of | 
a decided advance towards a menotiieistic concep. | 


tion of the Universe, and ee ea the steady 
erewth of the Marduk enlt lad its outcome in 


giving to the Babylonian religion a far more | 


spiritual character than it had hitherto acquired. 
While the cults of En-lilat Nippur, of Sin at Vr 
and Warran, of Shamash at Sippar and Larsa, and 
of Fa at Eridu, were maintained, and these places 
continued to be regarded as religious centres of 
the first rank, the temple of Marduk at Babylon, 
known as /-seqila, te. ‘the dutty house. became 
the central sanctuary of the land, and around 
the sacred area in which it) stood chapels and 
sanctuaries were erected, ns formerly at Nipypur, 
to all the chief cods, whe contd thus be worshipped 
in one place. True, certain concessions were made 
to the traditions of the past, such as making Ka 
the father of Marduk; Imt the dependence ot 
Marduk upon Ea invelved in such a relationship 
was Eacallin! by the readiness and zeal with 
which Ea acknowledged the superiority of 
Son. 

The Babylonian creation story in the lina) form 
in Which it has come down to ns may be taken as 
the typical ilustration of the transformation of 
doctrines brought about through Marduk’s advance 
to the head of the pantheon. Several old nature 
myths have heen combined in this stery to term. 2 
great ‘Marduk’ epic-—a grand piwan sun in los 
honour. ‘The overthrow of ‘Tiamat, the monster 


his 


Ancient myths were transformed so as | 
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| rainy season, was probally accomplished — by 
Marduk, as the sun-god who drives away the 
storms, But there are evidenees im the tale of 
the existence of a far more powerful Leing, -lpsu 
| (‘the deep’), who has been conquered hy La; and 
it was the latter, no doulit, to whem, in one form 
of the story, the creation of mankiad was ascribed, 
So in other versions, originating in different ceutres, 
we lind other gods invested with this distinetion. 
But all rivals fall into the background Ly the side 
of Marduk, to whom everything is attributed ; and 
the gods themselves hestow fifty glorious names 
upon him—and thus transfer their own attributes 
an] powers to the chief god of the city of Rahy- 
low.* They resizn, as it were, in’ his favenr. 
lence the interesting phenemencn Chat the oriin- 
ally solar character of the ceity crops ont only in 
the ideographie method of writing his name as 
feuild of the day,’ t and in incidental references ; 
whereas the side that is most strongly emphasized 
is his headship of the pantheon, concentrating in 
his person all the attributes and powers distri- 
buted among the gods. 

lis consort is generally Sarpanit—a name sig- 
nifying originally the ‘shining one,’ Int inter- 
preted as though compounded of ser ‘seed? and 
bantu ‘producing,’ so as to adimit of identify- 
ine her with the mother-zoddess Ishtar. ‘This is 
actually done in hymns.t though the process ts 
not, as a rule, completely carnied ont. Sarpanit 

appears merely us an associate of the powerful 
Mardnk, sharing in his glory without inaterially 
contributing to it. 

7. Nebo.—U) posite Babylon lay a city, Borsippa, 
which there are good reasons for believing to live 
been older than Babylon itself. Sueh a supposi- 
tion best aceounts for the fact that the god of the 
place, Nebo, holds a preminent position in the pan- 
theon by the side of Marduk. True, Borsippa 
heeomes, in course of time, merely a suburb of 
Babylon, and this dependence finds expression in 
making Nebo the sun of Marduk; but, on the 
other hand, en the great festival of Marduk, which 
was the New Year's Day, Nebo takes a part; and 
even Mardnk pays homage to Nebo, his son, by 
accompanying the image of the latter pect of the 
way back to the sanctuary at Borsippa, aiter the 
formal visit ef the son to his father. Moreover, 
there is one attrilute assigned to Nebo which 
signals him out even from Marduk. Fle is the 
representative of wisdom; and to lim the art of 
| writing is ascribed even by the priests of Dabylon, 
/who in their astronomical reports cdo not hesitate 

to mention Neho before Marduk—a custom that 
was adopted by the Assyrian scholars. In this 
respect he bears an aflimty to Ea; and, like the 
latter, he appears to have been originally a water 
deity—perhaps the god who had lis seat in the 
Euphrates river, as Ea was supposed to dwell in 
the Persian Gulf. 

There is, clearly, some connexion hetween the 
Ra and Nebo cults, though its precise nature is 
std] unknown to us, Nebo appears under the 
form Deau-ci-cuub, which designates him as a 
son of the ‘deep,’ here used ter Ea, | Berosns 
is in accord with the evidence derived from the 
Babylonian literature in representing Lae whose 
Haine appears in Syneellus’ extract from Berosus 
as Grnuncs$—as the god who instrnets mankind 
in varions arts, incluling writing. Ena retains 
to the latest period the general attrilnte of 
wisdom, besides being regarded as the general 
protector of mankind; but the specihe trut of 


* See King, Seren Trhdets of Creation, & pp. Well. 
t Delitzsch, Beiteaae zur §a8yree. ii, O23. 
tee. Craig, Asayrian aad Lebyuluncan Kelijous Texts, L, 


symbolical of the chaos thapyrules during tle 3 Gongs Ancient Lragiarytecp 37. 
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being the god of writing is transferred to Nebo, 
thongh this is done to a much more deeided extent 
by the Assyrian seribes than by the Babylonians. 
One is inclined to conjecture that the northward 
eourse of culture, which Jed to the founding of the 
eity Borsippa and to the establishment of an in- 
portant sehool there, with a more special cultiva- 
tion of astronomy than elsewhere, led to the in- 
vesting of Nebo with Ea’s attributes; and, as the 
intellectual centre shifted from Eridu to Borsippa, 
Nebo assumes, in a measure, the réle formerly 
assigned to Ea, without, however, overshadowing 
the latter. The priests of Babylon seek to cileet 
a compromise between the present and the past, 
by making Marduk the son of Ea, while Nebo in 
turn becomes the son of Marduk, so that the 
ultimate sonree of wisdom under this system is 
still the god of Eridu, even though his aetivity is 
transferred in such large measure to Marduk and 
Nebo. It is a feature of an established priesthood 
that it never breaks entirely with the past, and in 
the systematized Babylonian pantheon the honour 
of Ea ts protected by making him a member of the 
great triad, whereas the real head of the pantheon 
is Marduk, to whom Nebo is given as a kind of 
messenger, entrusted with carrying out his dietates. 
In Assyria, where the connexion with the remote 
past was less keenly felt, this process is still further 
developed, and the Nebo cult is laid hold of as 
an offset to the predominance of Marduk, who 
was felt to be a rival] to the patron god of Assyria 
—<aAshur, naturally placed at the head of the pan- 
theon by the Assyrian priests. Hence some of 
the Assyrian rulers, while not altogether ignoring 
Marduk, preferred to manifest their homage to 
the gods of the south by the glorification of Nebo. 
They ereeted sanctuaries to this god in their 
capital, and proelaimed their eonfidenee in him. 
Assurbanipal, in collecting the literature produced 
in the south, ascribes the inspiration of this policy 
to Nebo and his eonsort Tashmit (or Tashmitun), 
who, as he tells us in the subscription frequently 
attached to the copies, ‘opened his ears’ and in- 
structed him to make the wisdum of ancient times 
accessible to his subjeets. As originally a water 
gol, Nebo is also an agricultural deity, who opens 
the subterranean sources and irrigates the fields, 
In religious as well as in historical texts he is 
invoked as the one who eauses the corn to grow. 
His consort, generally termed Zashmit, but also 
known as Nand, plays an independent part. The 
name Nana, properly belonging to the chief god- 
dess of Ereeh, indicates that this consort was 
regarded merely as a form of Ishtar—at least in 
the later periods—while Tashmit is a purely arti- 
ficial creation. The name signifies ‘revelation’ ; 
and Tashmit appears to have been originally 
merely a designation of Nebo himself, who is, in 
fact, spoken of as ilu tashméti, i.e. ‘vod of revela- 
tion.” Under the influence of the doctrine which 
assumed that every god must have a female con- 
sort, Tashmit became the associate of the god of 
Borsippa. 

8. Girru-Nusku.—Another phase of solar worship 
in Babylonia is represented hy the coneeption of a 
deity symbolizing the element of fire. In the 
Babylonian pantheon this fire-god commonly bears 
the name of Girru* (formerly read Gibil), whereas 
in Assyria he is generally known as Nuske.t 
Thongh deeidedly to be classed among the great 
gods of the pantheon, Girru plays a réle in the 
Incantation texts rather than in the historical 
inscriptions of Babylonia and Assyria. He is 
invoked in the incantation rituals compiled as a 
means of driving away the demons and evil spirits ; 


* See Zimmern, Heilinschriften u. das Alte Testament, p. 417. 


t With various by-forms like Mashwkh, Nashku, etc. See 
Johns, An Assyrian Doomsday Bouky py 12-14: 
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and this is due to the prominence held by fire in 
the ritual. Images of ie demons—in wood, wax, 
and other materials—were made, and burned to the 
accompaniment of ineantations ; and, as tlle images 
were consumed, it was believed that the demons 
themselves were destroyed. Night being a favour. 
ite time for the exoreizing rites, Nusku was 
brought into association with the moon - god ; 
althongh the fire symbolized by Nusku is, v ith- 
out much question, the heat of the sun. On the 
other hand, the possibility of differentiating Naskn 
from Girrn is furnished by the relationship which 
the former is made to bear to Nebo. Like Nebo, 
Nusku is ealled ‘the bearer of the brilliant seeptre’ 
and the ‘wise god’; and, when ideographically 
written, the god is designated as ‘the one wieldiny 
the sceptre and the stylus.’ Girru, on the other 
hand, is broneht into connexion with Anu, the 
god of heaven, and with Ea, the god of the dee),— 
with Anu by virtue of the belief which identitied 
fire with the heat of the sun, with Ea because of 
the part that hre plays in the development of 
civilization, and particularly of the arts, of which 
fa is the patron. While, therefore, in both in- 
stances the fire which they symbolize is associated 
with wisdom, in the case of Nusku this wisdom is 
speeialized, as it were, while Girru is accorded 
more gencral and Jess definite traits. The ethical 
pliases are also somewhat more emphasized in the 
case of Girrn, though, as the conqueror of demons, 
both Nusku and Girru become forees that are 
hostile to wrong-doing and crime. While in this 
way we may still in a measure follow the proeess 
which led to the amalgamation of two fire-deities 
who once had an existence independent of one 
another, and belonged probably to two ditlerent 
loealities, in the religions literature this proeess 
of amalxamation is complete. Nusku is viewed aa 
the messenger of Marduk, who earries the words 
of Marduk to his father Ea, while Girru acts 
in a similar capacity in association with Marduk 
and Ea. 

9. Ashur.— The dependency of Assyria upon 
Babylonian culture extends into the domain of 
religious doctrines and rites. The eontributions 
of the Assyrian diterate to the religions literature 

reserved in the brick library of Assurbanipal were 
imited in number and of a minor charaeter. They 
represented the adaptation of Babylonian models 
to conditions prevailing in Assyria, rather than 
orisinal contributions ; and, similarly, in the rites 
observed in the temples of Assyria we have Baby- 
lonian rituals modified so far as was needed, and 
still further elaborated. Jt is natural, therefore, 
to lind the Assyrian pantheon practically identical 
in eharaecter with the one produced in the south. 
To be sure, local eults continued to exist in Jarge 
numbers both in Babylonia and Assyria; but the 
movement which, as a result of various faetors, 
led to the singling out among the large number 
of local cults of the group of deities set forth 
above, who formed what may be ealled the active 
pautheon of Babylonia, was extended to Assyria. 
There we meet with the doetrine of the triad, 
involving the recognition of three great powers 
controlling the Universe, as well as with the 
sinshng out of the forces of nature sueh as Sin, 
Shamash, Ninib, Nergal, Adad, Nusku, who, to- 
gether with Ishtar, the symbol of fertility and 
vecetation, constitute the great gods invoked by 
the Assyrian kings in their offieial mscriptions. 
That less attention was paid to Marduk in Assyria 
than in Babylonia, is not surprising ; for, although 
recognized as the head of the Babylonian pan- 
theon, to Assyiian rulers Marduk was also the 
patron deity of the eity of Babylon, which was 
the natural rival of the centre chosen as the seat 
ol Assyrianrule: (It was chiefly when the Assyrian 
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kings wished to emphasize their eontrol over the 
atlairs of Babylonia that they inveked the name of 
Marduk; and even in such a case they preferred 
the name of En-litor Bel, whieh, thongh adopted 
as the designation of Murdnk, disguised the elose 
assoeiation of the god with the city of Babylon. 
In like manner, the consort of Marduk is generally 
ealled Nin-lil or Belit in the Assyrian inscriptions, 
instead of Sarpanit. There was less objection 
to paying homage to Nebo, and indeed there are 
indications that the Assyrian rulers at various 
wriods endeavoured to play olf Nebo against 
Marduk. It ean hardly ie aceidental that one 
rnler Adad-nirari WL. (S12-783 B.c.) should go se 
far as to declare that Nebo is the only vod whom 
mankind should trust; and one feels likewise 
that when Assurbanipal attributes his inspiration 
to collect the remains of Babylonian literature 
to Nebo and Tashmit, he is aiming a blow at 
the rival Marduk in thus implying that thie 
wisdum of Babylonia is the werk of the god of 
Borsippa and not of the god of Babylon. 

Iustead of Marduk, indeed, the Assyrians re- 
eognized as the practical head of their pantheon 
the deity who presided over the fortunes of the 
ancient eity on the Tigris, known in earlier 
times as A-usar, and later on as Ashur; and 
the cirenmstance that in the north a powerful 
State developed by the extension of a eity (pre- 
eisely as in the sonth the Babylonian empire 
represented merely the extension of the eity of 
Babylon) made it obligatory to assign to the god 
of A-usar the same position which was accorded 
in the sonth to the god of Babylon. We thus 
obtain one tigure in the Assyrian pantheon who 
represents an original contribution, and who 
embodies, as it were, the genius of Assyria. That 
the Assyrians, in thus raising the god of A-usar 
to a position at the head of the pantheon, had in 
mind the creation of a rival to Marduk, is shown 
not only in their avoidance of the latter, as just 
pointed out, but in the choice of the name sAsher, 
a modification of shir,” which with the foree ot 
‘overseer ’ or ‘ protector’ is one of the titles given 
to Muarduk.t The assonance between «t-user, the 
name of the oldest capital of Assyria, and al shur, 
helped to bring about the sferkutaon of Ashur 
as the name of the patron deity of the place, and 
from the god the name was extended to the city 
and to the country; so that A-wser disappears 
almost completely, and we find in Assyrian 
inscriptions sishur applied to the god, to the 
city, and to the eountry or district of Assyria 
alike and without distinction. The god Ashur 
heeomes so thoroughly identified with the country 
of Assyria that the change of the eapital from 
Ashur to Calah, and later to Nineveh, in no way 
atlects the position of this deity, who sums up, 
as it were, the power and spirit of the Assyrian 
empire. The loeal deity of A-usar appears to 
have been originally regarded as a sun-god ; but 
this phase is entirely obseured by the warlike 
traits viven to Ashur in consequenee of the prowess 
displayed by the Assyrian armies. Warr was the 
natural element of the Assyrians, who in this 
respect present a contrast to their more peace- 
fully inclined eousins in the sont; and to such 
an extent was this the case, that almost all the 
gods ot the Assyrian pantheon take on a warlike 
aspect, becoming, as it were, minor Ashurs by the 
side of the great and eluet god of war. It is Ashur 


*In one of the oldest of Assyrian inscriptions —that of 
trishum (¢, 1730 B.c.}—the god of A-usar is called -tahir. See 
Meissner, A eeyrioloqixche Studien, i. p. 14. 

t ¢e.y. Rawlinson, iv.2 57, obv. 32; Delitzsch, Wellschopfunge. 
epos, p. 155, K 2107, obv. 2. For the full proof of the views 
here advanced, see an article by the present writer, ‘The wod 
Ashur,’ in the 24th vol. of the Journal of the Anwrican 
Oriental Society, pp. 252-311. oe 7 
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who, surrounded by the other gods acting as his 
guards nnd attendants, leads the Assyrian armies 
to vietory. Ilnstead of erecting statues to hit, 
the Assyrians represented litin by a standard sur- 
rounded by a winged dise, to which a picture of a 
warrior in the act of diseharging an arrow was 
attached. Tlus standard was earried into the 
eamp, and the god was literally present in the 
thick of battle, eniding and eneournving his 
favourites —the kings and their generals. To 
Ashur, aeeordingly, all vietories were aseribed ; 
and so seeure was his position that it was possible 
for Assyrian kings to reeognize by the side of 
Ashura special patron god—one choosing Nebo, 
another Ninib, a third Shamash—on whom they 
could shower honours and glorifying epithets 
Without arousing the suspicion of disloyalty to 
the head of the Assyrian pantheon, 

There was another aspect of Ashur which makes 
him the most eharaeteristie fizure in the Assyrina 
religion. le was not brought inte direct associa- 
tion with any other god. Marduk, despite his 

osition at the head of the Babylonian pantheon, 

Fadl to yield to certain prerogatives possessed hy 
Ka, as whose son therefore he was depieted. In 
turn he became the father of Nelo. <Ashnr, on 
the other hand, is childless, and aeknowledyes no 
other god as his father. What is even more note- 
worthy, although Ishtar is frequently maned by 
the side of Ashur she is not lis wife, and there 
is, in fact, no female retlexion or eonsort assigned 
to Ashur such as we find in the ease of all other 
deities. lle rules without a rival, and he stands 
virtually alone. Indeed, we gain the impression 
at times of his being the only god reeognized 
hy the Assyrians as exerting a real intlnence over 
Ins subjects. He reminds us in some respects 
of the national deity of the Hebrews, Jaliweh, 
who without consort or ollspring brooks no other 
god by His side. And just as in Babylonia the 
spiritnalizine process, which aceonpanies the de- 
velopment of every religion, leads to the estab- 
lishment of the doetrine of a triad of gods 
standing far above the gods of the active pan- 
theon, so in Assyria this process has its onteome 
in the conception of a single deity who presides 
over the fate of the country, who marks the genius 
of the empire established by the Assyrian kings, 
and who seems to sutliee for all the needs of his 
subjects. This uniqne position of Ashur was first 
recognized by Sayee,* wie voes so far as to express 
the opinion that, under other eireumstances, there 
nicht have developed as spiritualistie a faith as 
marked the growth in Israel of Jauhweh from a 
nitional to a universal deity. llowever this may 
be, the conception of Ashur as expressed in the 
annals of Assyrian kings and in the byuins com- 
posed in his hononr, represents the closest approach 
toa monotheistic conception of the Uuiverse, de- 
spite certain well-marked limitations, to be found 
in the religion of ancient Mesopotamia. 


(8) WINOR DEITIFES.—Fesivdes the chief deities 
to whom in a general sketch we must largely con- 
fine ourselves, the historien! texts, the religious 
literature, and praner nimes, reveal the existenee 
of a Jaree number of gods that may in a general 
way be included under the term ‘iinor.’ To a 
large extent, the enlt of these deities is of a purely 
ocal cluwneter; and it is natural te find the naines 
of these numerous local gods surviving in the 
thousands of proper names that we encounter in 
the leeal and commercial documents from the age 
of Surgeon L to the end of the New Labyloninn 
empire. In the historical texts, on the other 

* Wibbert Leetures on The Religion of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, p. 120; also Gifford Lectures on Lhe Keliyions of 
Lyupt aned pangionia, p. Jib. 
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hand, gods of merely local significance are intro- 

dueed only in special instances, and generally when | 
the rulers wish to parade their own prominence by 

invoking as large a number of gods as possible, 

who are represented as combininy to shower their 

favours on their royal minions. Similarly, in the 

religious literature, and more particularly in in- 

‘antations, the natural desire to secure tlic assist- 

ance of as many deities as possible in the strugcle 

against evil demons and the mischief wrought by 

sorcerers Would lead to the introduction of many 

other gods besides those recognized in the ofhcial 

pantheon as belonging to the first rank. We have 

already had oecasion to refer to some of these 

minor gods and goddesses, whose réles were gradu- 

ally absorbed by some important god te whom 

they bore a resemblance. Thns we have seen that 

solar cults eentring around Nin-gish-zida, Nin- 

girsu, Nin-shakh, Za-mal-mal, and others, are all 

represented in te offieial pantheon by Ninib. 

This, however, does not prevent the survival of | 
these solar deities to a late period in proper names 
and in incantations. Again, as we have seen, 
Nan& the goddess of Erech, Nina associated 
with a quarter of Shirpurla known as Nina, and 
Auunit conneeted with Agade, became in the 
course of time merely names of the great Ishtar, 
though surviving likewise in the religious Htera- 
ture in myths and legends, as well as in incanta 
tions. 

among other gods who in the old Babylonian 
texts still enjoy an independent existence are 
Lugal-banda, sienifying ‘mighty king,’ and his 
eonsort Nin-sun, ‘the destructive lady,’ who were 
worshipped in Erech. The latter may he identieal 
with Nani; the former is a solar deity of the 
violent type, and is absorbed by Nergal.—A dis- 
tinctively loeal goddess is Nin-mar, the ‘lady of 
Mar,’ whose seat of worship lay in or near thre 
Persian Gulf; and the name of her temple, Jsh- 
gutur, i.e. ‘the court for all peoples,’ testifies to 
the prominence given to her at one time by her | 
worshippers. —A goddess of the agricultural type 
is Nidaba, invoked by several of the old Baby- 
lonian rulers, and her name survives to the 
days of Assurbanipal as a synonym of fertility.— 
Again, we encounter in the inscriptions of rulers, 
so far removed from one another as Gudea on the 
one side (¢. 3000 B.c.) and Sennaclherib on the other 
(B.c. 705-681), a god Ka-di (probably an ideo- 
¢raphie designation), who appears to have been 
the patron of Dur-iln, a town situated near the 
Elamitic frontier. 

The consort of Nin-virsn, known as Bau, is one 
of the most prominent goddesses in the old Baby- 
fonian pantheon. She wonld have been inelnded in 
the oth¢ial pantheon as one of the great deities, 
but for the absorption of the réle of Nin-girsu by 
Ninib, which led to the substitution of Gula for 
Banu. As Nin-girsu is more particularly connected 
with Girsn, one of the quarters of Shirpurla, so 
Ran helongs to another quarter of the town (or 
district) known as Uru-asugga, ‘the glorious city,’ 
where her temple stood. As the ‘mother of Shir- 
purla’ and ‘the chief daughter of Anu,’ she is 
ictured as presiding over the fates of her subjects. 
ft is she wha grants suecess te the labours of the 
tillers of the svil. The rnlers of Shirpurla ascribe 
to Dau the power and glory that they command ; 
and one of the oldest of the Babylonian festivals, 
Zagq-inuk, celubiated as the New Year’s Day, was 
instituted in her honour. In the oldest period 
Dian already absorbs the réle of another goddess 
tia-tuim-dug, from whom, however, she is still dis- 
tinguished in. the inseriptions of Gudea. 

A god of the solar type, Dumu-zi, ‘ child of life,’ 
appears in various of the inscriptions of the Old 
Babylonian period ; and, besides|continuing tojplay / 
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an important réle in the eschatology of the Baby 
lonians, survives in the name of the fourth Baby 
lonian month.* 

Owing to the peculiarity that in the Old Bahby- 
Jonian inscriptions and in the religions literature 
the names of the deities are written ideographically, 
we eannot be certain in all eases whether an ideo- 
graphic form actually represents a new deity or is 
merely a designation of one already encountered ; 
but the enumeration of lists of gods freqnently 
attached by the rulers either at the beginning ot 
at the end of their inscriptions, enables us to gathes 
in a general way the extent of the pantheon in the 
varions periods of Babylonian histery ; and the 
study of these lists justifies the distinction which 
we have emphasized between the period before 
Hammurabi and the period suhsequent to this 
ruler, when, as we have seen, a shifting of the 
pantheon took place, and a new direction was 
wiven to the development of a theological system 
by the prominence assigned to Marduk as the chief 
god of the capital of the Babylonian empire. Two 
of the oldest lists are furnished by Lugalzavgisi, 
whose date may be as early as 3500 b.c., thongh 
according to other scholars we are not justilied in 
going much beyond 32UU B.c., and by Gudea (ce, 
300) B.c.). Lugalzaggisit invekes the fillowing 
ten deities: En-lil (Bel), Anu, Nidaba, Ea, Sham- 


hash, Sin, Innanna (or Ishtar), Nin-kharsag (or 


elit), Shid, and Nin-agid-khadn. We have 
had occasion to refer to all of these except the two 
last named, who are both goddesses, and of whom 
nothing more can be said than that they belong to 
the immediate pantheon of Erech, and are prob- 
ally purely local deities. Gudea’s largest list t 
embraces eighteen deities: Anu, En-lil, Nin- 
kharsag, Ea, Sin, Nin-girsu, Nina, Nin-dara, Ga- 
tum-dug, Dan, Innanna (or Ishtar), Shamash, 
Ishum, Gal-alim, Dun-shagga, Nin-may, ])umu-zi- 
zuab, and Nin-gish-zida. Of those not as yet 


referred to, namely Nin-dara, Ishum, Gal-alim, 


Dun-shagga, and Dumn-2i-znab, it is suiticient to 


remark that they are all deities of a purely local 


eharacter. The first named is a solar deity, whose 
role appears to have heen absorbed by Nin-girsu. 
The same appears to have been the ease with Gal- 
alim and Dun-shagga. Ishuvin is merely another 
designation of the tire-god Girru, wlile Dumn.-zi- 
zuab, 2.¢. ‘child of life of the deep,’ is a water deity, 
associated with Borsippa, and apparently merel7 
an older designation ot the god Nebo, thongh in 
laier times identified with Mardnk. 

Altogether, we encounter about thirty distinet 
deities in the historical and votive inseriptions of 
the rulers before Wammurabi; but that this number 
is far from exhausting the minor deities worshipped 
by the side of those holding the front rank as the 
greater gods, is demonstrated by the circumstance 
that the names of more than fifty vods entering as 
elements into proper names occur in one of the 
oldest Babylonian inseriptions, that of Manish- 
tusn,§ whose date js certainly before 3900 B.C., and 
perhaps as early as 3500 B.C.\| Some of the gods 
thns utilized in the formation ot proper names are of 
foreign origin—Elamitie and Kassitie; butabstract- 
ing these, we still obtain quite an addition to those 
directly invoked in the inscriptions of this pecied. 
The number is still further increased by a siudy 
of the proper names in legal and commercial docn- 
ments of the Hammurabi period, which furnishes 

“ie. Tammuz, according to the Hehrew form of the name of 
the month. 

_ } Uuprecht, Old Babylonian Inscriptions, i. 2, No. 87, col. 
5 es 

: Teeaeon BP, col. viii. and ix. (de Sarzec, Decouvertes en 
Chalideée, pls. 16-19). 

§ Published by Scheil in Textes Elamites-Sémitiques, i. pp 
6-3: 

, 1 Schell places this ruler at 4500 B.c., Which is, however, toe 
gagly fa date.’ (Seé above, jp. 537. 
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move than seventy distinct deities ;* and, when we 
turn to incantation texts and add the gods whe 
are there invoked, the total ranges considerably 
over one liandred., 

jut even in this way we eannot be certain of 
obtaining even an approximate estimate of the 
ininor deities worshippetin Babylonia and Assyrin ; 
and in view of the fet that our material is still 
scanty compared with the enormous extent of tlie 
Babylonian literature, taken tovether with the cir- 
cumstance that almost every new publication of 
texts brings new gods tu our notice, it is easier to 
err by too low than by too high an estimate, 

More important, however, than the attempt to 
estimate the number of gods once worshipped in 
Babylonia, is the recognition of the distinction to 
Le drawn in a study of the religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria between the popular phases of the 
religion as represented ehietly by the very numerous 
local eults, and the endeavours of the priests and 
theologians to systenmtize the current beliefs. The 
outcome of these endeavours was the distribution 
of the forees working in the Universe among a 
comparitively restrieted mumber of deities, repre- 
senting on the one hand the gods and goddesses 
worshipped in the chief religious centres of the 
Ruphrates Valley and of Assyria, and, on the other, 
symbolizing the ehief phenomena and great Powers 
of nuture—the whole being arranged according to 
certain guiding principles. 


(C) THE COMEINED INVOCATION OF DEITIES.— 
To see these principles at their best, we must turn 
to the eommbined invocation of deities to be found 
in the inscriptions of the period subsequent to the 
days of Hammurabi. 1. For Babylonia, our best 
sources are the se-ealled boundary stones, which 
enuarantee certain rights to owners of lands, 
These inscriptions almost invariably conclude with 
invoking the curse of the gods of the pantheon 
upon any Who attempt to set aside these rights or 
to deface or destroy the monumental records on 
which they are inserihed, A  suthcient number 
ef such boundary stones—-from the 4th to the 
Sth cents. Bc. —hinve new been fonnd to enable 
us to draw delinite conelusions.¢ ‘The number of 
deities called npon varies from twelve to nineteen. 
The list usually begins with the triad Anu, Bel, 
and Ea, to which at times a female representative 
—Nin-makh or Nin-kharsag—is added; followed 
by the second group, consisting of Sin, Shamash, 
and Actasl, or these three with Ishtar ; followed by 
Ninib and trula, the latter also under the form 
Nin-karrak, — who, as the gods presiding over 
houndaries and byundary rights, are never want- 
ing; but here the agreement among the munu- 
ments of this character ends. On many, but not 
on all, we tind Marduk and Nebo. Occasionally 
Marduk oecupies the first place, which of right 
belongs to hin, but, inasmuch as many of these 
documents date from the Kassite peried, when, as 
will be remembered, the attempt was made to rein- 
state Bel of Nippurin the rank formerly oeeupied 


second group of deities. Nergal is generally in- 


cluded, and also a serpent-god, Sir, who, besides | 


heing named, is invarinbly depieted among the 
symbols of the gods, which, In most cases, are 
attached to the imscription.? Girrn and Nusku 
appear only in one instance, while the two ehief 
Iwassite deities, Shukamnna and Shumatia, corre- 
sponding to the Babylonian Ninib and [shtar, are 


“See Ranke’s monograph, Die Personennamen in den U'r- 
btuoden der Hanonuralidynastie (Munchen, 102). 

t See Peiser's collection of them in Schrader's fetlinachrif- 
Whe hibliothek, vol. iv. pp. 56-104; and Scheil, 
Elamiites-Séenutiygtes, 1. and i. 

$ On the meaning of these symbols, sec 


= 


Babyluniens und alssyriens, pp. W1, 124 ¢ 
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added on several of the monuments dating from 
the Kassite period. Lastly, a series of local gods 
at Sha the chief god of Kash, and Dun-pa- 
neddu (both absorbed by Ninh), Pap-nigin-garra 
(merely again another form of Ninib) and his 
consort Belit-ekalli (‘lady of the palace,’ whith 
is another designation of Crula), Shubn and Belit 
of Akkad (described along with Sin as the gods 
of a district, Dit-khabban), and, finally, the god- 
desses Nand, Ishkhara, and Anunit (absorbed by 
the great Islitar)—are in several instances intro- 
duced, as well as Sarpanit, the consort of Marduk, 
who in one instanee, on an Assyrian boundary 
stone of Marduk-baliddin’s days (72t-7uU n.c.), 
appears as Erua.* In all, therefore, we have only 
about twenty-live distinct deities introduced on 
sume twenty of these monuments, or, abstracting 
the two NKassite deities, we find the Babylonian 
pantheon restrieted to about twenty-three. 

Of course it must be borne in niind again that 
in seme cases the place where the monument is 
erected leads to the introduction of specilically 
loeal deities, who are designated as such; and, 
since it is a matter of chance which local deities 
are invoked in this way, we onght properly to 
remove these from the total. Similarly, a god 
like Sir is introduced by virtue of the character 
of the monuments in question. There remain the 
following thirteen, who may be reyarded as con- 
stituting the oficial pantheon during the seeond 
period of Babylonian histor : the triad Anu, lel, 
and Ea; the group Sin, Slamash, Adad, and 
Ishtar; the pmirs Ninib and Gula, and Marduk and 
Nebo respectively ; Nergal and Grirrn-Nusku. — If 
we add to these the eonsorts who play an active 
partin the religious life, belit and Damkina, the 
eonsorts of Bel and Ea respectively ; Nin-gal, A, 
and Shala, the consorts of Sin, Shamash, and Adad 
respectively; Sarpanit and Tashmit for Marduk 
and Neho,—we have « total of twenty cods, 

The veneral tendency to be observed in the in- 
voention of deities on the boundary stones, as we 
pass from one century to another, is to reduce the 
number introduced ; and this tendency is in accord 
with the general conrse taken by the development 
of the theological system as devised by the priests. 
In the days of the Assyrian empire the tendency 
becomes even more marked. Soe Assurbaniyul 
(B.C. 668-626), who is fond of calling upon all the 
yreat gods, never extends the list beyond eleven, 
as follows: Ashur, Sin, Shamash, Adad, Bel (by 
whom he means Marduk), Nebo, the two Ishtars 
(the Ishtar of Nineveh and the Ishtar of Arbela), 
Ninib, Nergal, and Nusku. To these the triad, 
although less prominently dwelt upon in Assyrian 
inscriptions, is to be added, whieh again gives us 
fourteen; in adding the eonserts of Bel, Ea, Sin, 
Shammsh, Adad, Marduk, Nebo, and Ninib, we 
have twenty-two deities, the addition of two to the 
Babylonian pantheon being formed by the second 
Ishtar and by Ashur. In the New Babylonian 
period, so far as the testimony of the inscriptions 


'yoes, the actual cult is contined chietly to Mar. 
hy him, Marduk is more frequently placed after the | 


duk, Nebo, Sin, Shamash, and Ishtar; and though 
kings like Nebuchadrezgar pride themselves upon 
erecting chapels and sanctuaries to many oliver 
deities, including some whose cult they appeur to 
have revived, still these five deities receive such 
n large share of attention as to make the others 
quite subsikhary during the Assyrian period like- 
wise, thongh in the earlier part of (his period the 
enlt of Ann is still prominent, and quite a number 
of other gods are occs sionally introduved besides 
those that appear in Assurbanipal’s ordinary list. + 


* Pelitzsch in Beitrdge zur Assyriolojie, ii. 
41-42), 
tScu,eg.. two inscriptions of Sennacherib (Meissner-Rost, 


p. 265 (col. v. 


)) Lattincinuten anker hs, $P29-1U2), where we tind lists of 
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The aetual cult, nevertheless, eentres so largely 
aronnd Ashur, Ishtar, Sin, Shamash, Adad, and 
Nebo (to which number, perhaps, Marduk might 
be added), that these constitute for all practical 
purposes the active pantheon during the ereater 
part of the existence of the Assyrian empire. 

2. To what extent local cults continned to Hourish 
during the second and third Babylonian periods, 
and in the Assyrian period, it is quite impossible 
tosay. Nodonbt, the httle sanctnaries scattered 
throughout the country retained sume of their 
popularity, though even places removed from the 
great centres of religious life could hardly have 
escaped the influence of the system that was de- 
veloped, and that identified the various moon- 
deities as forms of one and the same god, and 
similarly distinguished only a limited nnmber of 
distinct solar deities, so that many of the old local 
deities would represent in the later periods a 
survival largely in name. On the other hand, the 
process of concentration did not extend further 
than above indicated. The active pantheon was 
limited to five or six deities ; and though oceasion- 
aily Ashur is eelebrated in terms which mizht lead 
one to suppose that he was recognized as the only 
god aetually controlling the fate of mankind; 
and though there are indications in the religious 
literature and even texts * which point to Marduk’s 
having been represented as having the qualities of 
all the other great gods,—Ninib, Nergal, Bel, Sin, 
Shamash, and Adad,—we must not be misled by 
such phenomena into supposing that the eonception 
which regarded the Universe as the emanation of 
x single Power or Spirit ever obtained a decided 
foothold in the Euphrates Valley. It may be that 
to a few ehoice minds this view presented itself, 
but there are no traces of it either in the historical 
inseriptions of any period or in the religions litera- 
ture, which are sufficiently definite to warrant ns 
in assuming this to have been the case. At all 
events, the view never entered to any degrce—even 
the slightest—into the religious life of the people 
or of the priests; and it 1s the relizions lite as 
actually lived that forms the only safe criterion, 
when dealing with an ancient civilization, for de- 
termining the beliefs and doctrines that prevailed. 
The testimony of the entire Babylonian literature, 
as of the historical texts of Babylonia and Assyria, 
is nninistakable in this respect. 

We may indeed distingnish, as we have endea- 
voured to do, several periods in the development 
of the religous doctrines. We observe clearly the 
tendency to concentrate the cult on a selection 
of the numerous deities once worshipped, and 
we can trace the leading prineiples which led to 
the belief in a triad standing above all the gods, 
and tu a group of deities, varying from about 
thirty in the oldest period to some twenty at a 
later time, subsidiary to this triad; and we may 
furthermore note the tendeney to reduee the active 
pantheon to a still smaller number of deities, 
who absorb the Jargest share of attention to such 
an extent as to obscure the others almost, com- 
pletely: but here the process ends.  Asbur in 
Assyria reminds one of the national Jahweh; and 
Marduk in Babylonia is given certain attributes 
which are associated by Hebrew writers with 
Jahweh at the time that the latter is on the verge 


eighteen and twenty-five deities respectively; among them 
soine like Gaga, Azag-shud, that occur again only in the 
relizions literature ; also the list of twelve and eleven deities 
respectively in inscriptions of Esarhaddon, dealing with building 
operations in Babylonia (Meissner-Kost in Hettrdge z. Assyr. 
iil. pp. 228 and 260). 

* eq. the text just published by T. G, Pinches, Transactions 
of the Victoria Jnstitute, xxvii. (3696) p. 8, which has recently 
been used by Frdr. Delitzsch as a proof of his thesis that 
monothe stic beliefs were developed in Balylonia. See Johns’ 


translation of Delitzsch's two lectures, Babel and Bible (London, 
1903), pp. 76 and 144. ee 
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of becoming more than the god of a single people ; 
but neither Ashnr nor Marduk was ever conceived 
as a deity who brooks no others by his side, as a 
logical consequence of a belief that there can be 
only one Power presiding over the Universe, from 
whom all things emanate. That idea transeends 
the spiritual horizon of ancient Babylonia and 
Assyria, and was left to another }cople to evolve. 


vi. THE RELIGIOUS LITERATURE OF Baby- 
LONIA.—Corresponding to the long period covered 
by the history of Babylonia and Assyria, an ex- 
eeedingly extensive and varied literature was pro- 
duced in the Euphrates Valley, a great portion of 
which is distinctively religious in character, while 
the parts that cannot be so designated yet contain 
traces of the intluence exerted both by the popular 
relizion and by the theologians who systematized 
the popular doctrines. In Babylonia, perhaps 
more than in any other centre of ancicnt culture, 
religion was the mainspring of the intellectual 
activity that was developed. Not only are the 
religious divisions of the Babylonian literature its 
oldest constitnents, but they represent likewise 
the most valuable contribution of Babylonia to 

osterity; and, apart from the value of this 
iterature as a means of penctrating still closer 
to the core of the Babylono-Assyrian religion, it 
contains much that is worthy of nutice, and some 
of its productions can be matched in ancient times 
only hy some of the hnest wiitings contained in 
the Old Testament. 

1. To what age the origin of this literature is to 
be traced is a question that in the present state 
of our knowledge cannot be answered. While, as 
already indicated, the bulk of our knowledve of 
the ancient Babylonian literature—using this word 
in the stricter sense—is gained from the tablets in 
the library of Assurbanipal, these represent merely 
the copies made in the 7th cent. from the orie- 
nals that existed in the temple archives of the 
sonth; and a sufficient number of these originals 
have now been found to warrant full confidence in 
the assertion of Assurbanipal, that he actually 
sent his scribes to the temples in the old religions 
centres of Babylonia, for the purpose of having 
copies made. The seript in some of these originals, 
and above all the dating of a number of them, leave 
no substantial doubt that at the time of Hammun- 
rabi (c. 2250 b.c.) a considerable literature had 
been produced, and, what is more, such notable 
productions as the great epic of a hero named 
Gilzamesh * were already in existence, though per- 
haps this epie had not yet the form in which it 
has come down to us in the tablets of Assur- 
banipal’s library. Again, the character of some 
of the oldest Babylonian inscriptions, and more 
particularly the diction of the prayers embodied 
m them, confirm the general impression that the 
age of Hammuralhi represents the culmination of 
the first period of Babylonian literature, which 
may thus be safely dated beyond 2500 B.c., and 
probably will be found to extend to a date close 
to 3000 B.c. Still, it is advisable to bear in mind 
that we are as yet without sufficient data to 
speak with any degree of positiveness as to the be- 
ginnings or the early phases of Babylonian litera- 
ture. Wedo know, however, that this literature, 
as was to be expected, is largely religious; and 
if we exelnde the historical and votive inserip- 
tions, which ean scarcely be called hterature, in 
its beginnings this literature is extirely religions, 
It centres around the ancient temples; and sinea 
the priests attached to the temples remained for 


* See, e.g., the fragment of a Deluge narrative (published hy 
Scheil in diecueil de Travaux relatifs dla thil. et Arch. Egypt, 
et, Assyr. xx. pp. 55-59; consult also Meissner, Ein altbaby- 
lonisches Fragment des Gilgainos-E pos (Berlin, 1902). 
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all times not only the scribes, but the authors of 
al} Jitcrary nets and the exponents of the 


entire intellectual life, the ]4<+rature never lost 
its association with the religion. Again, we are 
safe in assuniing that this oldest religions literature 
arose from utilitarian motives, or at all events pur- 
sued the practical purpose of providing a suitable 
ritual, that had stood the test of experience in 
eltectually securing the desired ends. It ts there- 
fore to the cult that we must look for the key 
to an understanding of the Babylonian literature 
in its largest extent, and particularly in its oldest 
portions, 

2, It is not necessary for the jmrpose of this 
sketch to determine how far the old Babylonian 
religion was based on animistic conceptions, or 
what other features entered into it, since we are 
unable to trace it further back than the literary 
evidence, the very existence of whieh betokens a 
comparatively advanced stage of thought —eer- 
tainly a stage far removed from a prinntive state 
of religion. It is sutHcient to recognize that the 
gods, however the belief in’ them arouse, were 
approached mainly for two purposes —ta secure 
the fullilment of certain requests or hopes, and to 
ward off actual or threatened misfortunes. These 
purposes cover alike the oecasions when the ordi- 
nary individual saw tit to approach the god, and 
those when the rulers sought out the ancient 
shrines; and, whatever the cause that prompted 
theapproaeh, the favourable answer was dependent 
upon a single factor—the disposition of the god or 
gods invoked. But the gods, though each was all- 
powerful within the jurisdiction assigned to him 
or to her, were not snpposed to control al] oceur- 
rences in the life of the individual. Their protec- 
tion extended only—except when specially appealed 
to—to a general smrveillanece of the atfairs of the 
individual. The smaller mishaps and accidents 
incident to daily life were ascribed to the mis- 
ehievous inllnence of a lower order of beines, whom, 
for want of a better name, we may designate 
demons or evil spirits. The eurrent views with 
regard to such beings do not appear at any time 
to have been very detinite, and it is therefore 
difieult to gather from the religious literature 
any adequate deseription of them. The demons 
Were supposed to lurk everywhere. They eould 
make themselves invisible, and indeed they gener- 
ally acted in so mysterious a manner that their 
presenee was perceived only when the consequences 
of their aetivity became manifest. They assumed 
at times the forms of animals, and the strange 
movements of serpents—their sudden appearance 
as though eoming up out of the ground, and their 
eliding away as noiselessly as they came — led 
to a preference being given to this species of 
animal life, as the mould in whieli demons took 
up their being; but, besides serpents, we also have 
demons jn the shape of birds, and in seulptured 
representations the demons are sometimes piven a 
human shape with grotesque features or with heads 
of fantastic animals of terror-inspiring aspect.* 
At no time was one safe from the attaeks of 
evil spirits, who lurked in the streets, and who 
could pass through walls, chinks, and crevices 
into the house. Some were supposed to inhahit 
groves, others had their hiding-places in fields or 
in ruins, The tops of the mountains, the rivers 
and seas, and the wilderness, were alike infested 
with them. ‘To these demons all manner of evil 
was ascribed: a fall, a headache, a quarrel, an 
explosion of temper, were all due to them, os well 
as the more serious diseases to whieh mankind 
is heir; and it was generally beheved in’ these 
eases that some evil spirit had taken up its abode 


“See, ¢.¢., the illustration in Thompson, Devils cnd Evil 
Sy crits of Babylonia (1903), vol. i. pl. 2. 
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in the body of the alllicted individual, ant was 
causing the pain or the wasting away from fever 
or the decay of a diseased organ. 


3. Incantation rituals.— Against the demons 
appeal was made to the gods, and, through 
the medium of priests acting as exorcizers, an 
endeavour was made to get rid of their per- 
nicious influence, or to drive them forcibly out 
of the body. ‘the power thus vested in the hands 
of the priests lay in the use of the proper words 
which would serve as a cheek on the actions of 
the demons, aceompanied by certain synibolical 
rites, such as ablution and puritication, whieh 
would complete the work of overpowering the 
hostile powers. Vrayer thus takes its rise in 
Babylonia as the utterance of certain appeals to 
the gods; and it is natura) to lind in the earlier 
staves of relizious thought as mmeh and perhayis 
more stress Inid upon the words so used as on the 
motive which prompted the direct appeal to the 
intervention of the gods. To the body of the 
people the favourable response to the appeal was 
at all times directly assveiated with the words 
employed, and up to a certain stage in the deveclop- 
ment of the religious beliefs this view was. no 
doubt, shared by the priests. As a conseyuence, 
the greatext possible importance was attached to 
the use of the proper words or formulas in seeking 
relief from the baneful spirits; and, when the 
exorcizing priests failed in their task, the failure 
was eonsistently ascribed to the use of a wrong or 
unfortunate formula that was not applicable to 
the case in question, There thus arose in the 
teniple service, on the basis of actual experience, 
fixed formulas varying for different emergencies, 
the eliciency of which had been tested by a 
sufliciently large number of instanees to warrant 
complete eonlidence in them. ‘These formulas, 
handed down from one generation to another, 
were viven a permanent form so as to ensure their 
preservation ; and it was a further natural step to 
collect these formulas into a series of greater or 
shorter extent that could properly be designated 
as ‘ineantation rituals.’ Quite a number of such 
series have been found among the tablets of Assnur- 
banipal’s brary, and the names given to them 
are themselves Indicative of the ideas underlying 
the collection. Thus we have a series whieh em- 
braeed at least sixteen tablets, each one of which 
hore a number designating it as a part of a ritual 
known as ‘the Evil Demons.’ Another series, 
consisting of at least nine tablets, was called the 
‘Head-siekness,’* because a goodly portion of it 
was devoted to formulas for ridding individuals of 
various diseases that had their seat in the head, 
and were due to some denion that had taken np 
its abode in the human body. Again. two series 
hear the nanies ‘Makin’? and ‘Shurpu’ respee 
tively, both terms having the sense of ‘ Surming,’ 
and owing their designation to the prominence 
assigned in them to the burning of efhgies of 
the denions or of the witches who controlled thie 
demons, as © means of ectting rid of their baneful 
influenee, Corresponding to the distribution of 
functions among the gods, the attempt was made 
to specialize the powers of the demons, though it 
is doubtful whether this process of ditlerentiation 
was ever fully carried out. Thus there was a 
female demon, or rather a class, called Lahertu, 
supposed to he specially dangerous to elildren and 
ther mothers; and we have an incantation series 
which was known as ‘ Labartu,’ t and which was 


* These two series are published in Cuneif. Terts from Tablets 
tn the British Museum, part» ~Vi. and xvii, and interpreted hy 
Thowpson, Decilx and Keil Spirits of Babylonia, vols. i. and i}. 

# See Myhrman, Zeitschryt fur Assyrtvluyie, AVL pp. lda- 
200. 
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entirely taken up with formulas and directions 
against this special class of evil spirits, 

These rituals thus form a distinct division of the 
religious literature, and we are probably justified 
in assuming that they represent the oldest division. 
In regard to their ecomposition—more partienlarly 
as to time and plaee—we are dependent for the 
present on internal evidence alone, and that often 
of an unsatisfactory nature. The fact that the 
god Ea, as the protector of humanity, plays a 
prominent part in many of the series, taken in 
connexion with the sanctity that continned from 
the earliest to the latest days to be attached to 
Eridn, the seat of Ea worship, points to the temple 
of Eridu as one of the centres in whieh ineantation 
rituals were compiled; and, on the other hand, 
the assoviation of Marduk with Ea, introduced in 
some of the Na rituals in a manner which betrays 
the intention of Marduk’s priests to give their 
favourite a shere in the privilege of driving olf the 
evil spirits, is conelusive evidence that the older 
texts were subject to revision snbsequent to the 


period when Marduk was reeognized as standing | 


at the head of the panthcon. Considerations such 
as these snevest that the rituals were subject to 
growth and moditication. ‘The priests in one re- 
ligious eentre would have no hesitation in embody- 
ing in their ritual formulas that had originated 
and that had been tested in another; but, in doing 
so, they wonld be led to introduce snch moditi- 
eations as were required tu bring the latter into 
accord with other portions of the special ritual 


of the temple in question, and to combine them | 


with formulas of their own. Even a superticial 
examination of the rituals reveals their composite 
character; and, upon closer investigation, it is 
possible to separate in many instanees the older 
trom the more recent parts. ‘The mixture of 
primitive thought with utterances that belong to 
a much more advaneed stage of religions belies is, 
in fact, a trait that marks all the rituals hitherto 
brought te light. 
to the retention of what is oldest in these texts, 
while the impressive hymns and the often strik- 
ingly beautiful prayers inserted amidst a Jumble of 
incantation formas, represent the attempt to give 
to the old beliefs a more spiritnal interpretation. 
sefore entering upon a description of one of 
these rituals, which may serve as an example of 
this division of the religions literature of Babylonia, 


there is one feature connected with them that yet | 


remains to be considered. Correlative to the belief 
in the power of the priest to exoreize the evil 
demons, we find among the Babylonians the belief 
in the power of eertain individuals over the 
demons, with a view to bringing individuals under 
their intluence ; and, as among other nations, this 
power was more commonly ascribed to women 
than to men, thongh we tind the belief in sorcerers 
prevalent as well as the belief in witehes. The 
dividing line between the demons and spirits on 
the one hand and the witehes and sorcerers on the 
other becomes at times faint; so that it wonld 
appear that the latter were alsu regarded as 
demons, and not merely as these who had control 
over them. Stil, in general, it is possible to keep 
the two classes apart, exeept that, in course of 
time, the view which supposes the demons to be 
working at the instigation of the witehes and 
sorcerers rather than independently becomes more 
marked. In the rituals themselves, however, both 
phases of the belief in question are found, now the 
one, now the other being more prominent; and, 
similarly, in the appeals to the gods, the petitioner 
sometines asks relief from those who have be- 
witehed him, as well as from the demons whe have 
independently bronght him into their power. Of 


The eonservative instinct led | 
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preference in point of primitiveness to the inde- 
pendent power of the demons, who, being natur- 
ally hostile to man, would feel prompted to make 
their attack whenever the opportunity offered. The 
strange and Weird impression made by individuals 
of deformed stature, like dwarfs, or with unusual 
features, unusnally large or unusually small eyes, 
or otherwise presenting a grotesque appearance, 
would prompt the conclusion that such persons pos- 
sessed unusual powers and were capable of working 
mischief. Evil being associated with demons, it 
was a logieal conclusion that these strange indi- 
viduals were in leagne with the demons, or were 
aetually evil spirits that had assumed human 
shape, Consisteney in anything connected with 
popular beliefs is never to be expeeted, and hence 
we find in the rituals a constant vacillation be- 
tween the attributing of aeeldents, misfortunes, 
and disease to the direct activity of witehes and 
sorcerers, and the tracing back of the Uls to which 
human tlesh is heir, to the demons acting inde- 
pendently or at the instigaiion of certain indivi- 
duals whe exereised a direct or indirect coutrol 
over them. In this respect, therefore, the in- 
cantation texts likewise betray their composite 
eharacter; and, eorresponding to the older and 
later components in the formulas prescribed for 
the various eases involved, we have the mixture 
of exorcizing rites aimed at witches and sorcerers, 
with such as are clearly employed against the 
demons and evil spirits directly. 

The symbolieal rites prescribed in connexion 
with the reeital of the forumlas, to which we have 
already referred, similarly presuppose both phases 
of denionic possession ; but some are more appli- 
eable to witches and sorcerers than to the demons. 
Thus a very common practice preseribed in the 
texts was to make an image of the witch or 
sorcerer of wax, honey, elay, piteh, or of metal, 
and to burn sneh images, while pronouncing the 
sacred formulas. As the image was thus being 
consumed, the witel: or sorcerer was supposed to 
sutier the tortures of the lire, and to be gradually 
annihilated. Instead of burning the image, the 
plan was sometimes to throw it into the water, or 
to bury it in the ground; and the symbolical rite 
being suppused to haye an etlect on the witeh, her 
evil inflnenee was thns disposed of. Again, one of 
the favourite means resorted to by a witeh in 
order to secnre a hold on her victim was the 
tying of knots—each fresh knot thus tied, to the 
accompaninient of a powerful formula, represent- 
ing symbolically the binding of the unfortunate 
vietim. Henee the exorcizing priest wonld, by a 
species of ‘sympathetie magic,’ endeavour to unde 
the evil by taking a knotted rope and untying the 
knots one by one, pronouncing at the same time 
the counter formulas, and in this way seek to bring 
about the relief of the sufferer. But images of the 
demons were also made, and sinilar ceremonies 
gone through with them; so that, in connexion 
with the rites likewise, the dividing lina between 
demons and witehes is not always kept in view. 

Taking up now a series known as the ‘MakIn,’* 
a brief analysis will show the method followed in 
the grouping of the formulas. It deals almost 
exclusively with methods for ridding oneself of 
the influence of witches and sorcerers, and derives 
its name, ‘Burning,’ from the prominent part 
played by the symbolical burning of the images 
ot the witches. The opening ineantation is an 
appeal of a general eharacter to the gods, put 
inte the month of the afflicted individual— 


‘ Arise, ye great gods, hear my complaint; 
Grant me justice, take cognizance of my condition. 


* Published by Tallqvist, Die Assyrische Beschworungssertt 


the two phases, it is more natural to give the 1 Magli (Leipzig, 1898). 
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Not knowing whether the bewitelhiment is due to 
n soreerer or a sorceress, the viefim: lias made an 
image of each, and then, referring more particu- 
larly to the witeh, he exclaims— 


*May she die! Let me five!” 


Cleansing potions concoeted of various herbs are 
Qrank hy the victim, who hopes in this way to 
become ‘as pure as water,’ ‘resplendent as fire.’ 
As a specimen of a genuine incantation formule 
the following may serve— 

* Earth, earth, earth! 

Gilgamesh * is the master of your witcheralt ; 

Whit ve have done, I know ; 

What 1 do, you know not ; 

All the mischief wrought by my sorcerers is destroyed, 

dissolved—is gone." 

What is here expressed as a fact is intended as a 
hope to be realized after the necomplishment of 
the incantation rites. A variety of symbolienl 
rites are then prescribed, such us depositing the 
image of the witeh in a hoat phiced on the waters, 
aud surrounded by an enclosure so a5 to prevent 
her escape; while, in connexion with the burning 
of the images, hymns, at times most Impressive in 
diction, are addressed to the lire-god) Nusku or 
trirrn, The purpose of thus furnishing a variety 
of rites is to aflurd a chance to the exoreizer to 
select the one aproprae te the case with whieh 
he is asked to deal. No fewer than ten different 
kinds of material are preseribed for the making 
of the images—wax, earth, bronze, honey, clay, 
pitch, sesame flour, piteh with elay, and two 
varieties of wood.t Tor each material a yi 
incantation is prescribed, thongh the formulas do 
not ditler very materially from one another. 
thought, beth in the mind of the exoreizer in 
‘Dee ale and of the vietim in errrying out the 
mrning nite, is clearly brought eut in the words 
uttered as the images are eonsumed— 

“On this day, arise? to my judyment; 

Suppress the mischief, overpower the evil. 
As Lhese imayes tremble, dissolve, and melt away, 
So may the sorecrer and sorceress tremble, clissolve, and 
malt away.’ 
Just as the imaces of the soreerer and the soreeress 
were made to be burnt in eertain prescribed cases, 
so, in others, images of the demons were destroyed 
in nv similar manner. An incantation in eonnexion 
with such a rite furnishes the nanies of the chief 
classes of demons— 
*} rnise the torch, their iinages I bourn— 
(the utekku, the shedi, the rabisu, the ekiamu, 
The fabartit, the dabasu, the akhkhazu. 
(it the dédre, Ciditye, and ardat dedi, 
And of every evil that seizes hold of men, 
Tremble, welt oway and disappear ! 
May your smoke rise to heaven ! 
May Shamash destroy your limbs ! 
May the son of Ea,§ the chief exorcizer, restrain 
your strength!” 

Of these demons the two fitst appear to have 
been of a general character, both terms convey- 
ing the iden of strength. Jtebisu, signifying ‘the 
one who lies in wait,’ is a demon who springs 


upon his vietim unawares ; eke, also used to | 
describe the ‘ghost’ of a man, represents the | 


class of demons thiut infest the graves. Lebartu 
is the demon who is particularly dangerous to 
women and children; of fabasa, ‘the one who 
throws down,’ and ahtikhacu, ‘the seizer,’ we only 
know that they have the power of securing their 
victims nnder their eontrol; while did (‘meght’), 
lilite (feminine form of lide), and ardat didi (* maid 
of night’) are misehievous spirits who ply their 
trade at night under cover of darkness. 

* The semi-mythical hero whose deeds are celebrated in the 
Gilgamesh epic, upon which we shall touch later on. 

One of them cedar; the other, culled btau, has not been 
identified. 

$ The adslress is ‘to the flre-yod. 

§ i.e. Marduk. 


Vhe | 


In regard to all these names, the remark applies 
that they represent general chusses of demons 


rather than individual spirits, and that (exelnding 


(whomaoever they happen to encounter. 


shedu) the tirst six named, Inorcover, are some- 
times used to designate demons in general. Sirui- 
larly, two ether designations that frequently ocenr 
in the incantation texts—alu, signifying probably 
‘the strong one,’ and gallu, ‘the great one’—are 
used, though not always, in a very general way. 
Tis indicates that, if at one time a diflerentia- 
tion was attempted, that period was sueceeded by 
one in which the varions designations for demons 
represented, in the ease of those most frequently 
used, merely the different forms of activity repre- 
sented hy the demons, and in the case of others the 
time and the vmious ways in which they attack 
and seenre control of their victims. 

Somewhat different is the use of the term shicdu, 
whieh is applied both to a hostile demon and to 
the protecting spirit who stands by man’s side 
and helps him in his endeavour to thwart the 
attaek of the demons, or to rid himself of them. 
The latter use is the more usual, and in this sense 
the term is generally associated with damassu, 
which likewise represents a protecting power. The 
two, shed and lanassu, were symbolized by fan- 
tastie ereatures--one with the features of a lion, 
the other with those of a bull— placed as guardians 
at the entrances of palace gates and doors. This 
syinbolization, however, which is an outcome prob- 
ably of the idea of strength connected with the 
demons, and reealled by the lion and the bull, 
appears to have belonged to a comparatively late 
period, for in the days of Wannmuurabi* we still 
tind Zeeesste used co designate the chief protect- 
ing deity of a place. It is only, therefore, as the 
ditferentiation between god and spint beeumes 
sharply detined, that damassu—represented ideo- 
graphically by two signs with the force of ‘ strong 
vod ’—is contined in its appleation to a protect- 
ing and favourably inelined spirit or demon, while 
the double sense in whieh siedu, also embodying 
the idea of ‘strength,’ is used, testifies to the 
currency of the earlier conceptien whereby the 
demons were viewed as either favourable or un- 
favourahle. 

Corresponding to the tendeney to dillerentiate 
gods frum spirits, the view secmis to have arisen 
that in ¢eneral the gods were favourahly inclined, 
or could be made so, by propitiation, appeals, and 
gifts; whereas the demons, as a rule, were hostile, 
and conld be overeome only with the help of the 
gods. The shede and famassu were the exceptions, 
and could therefore be appealed to in the strugele 
against the hostile forces equally with the gods. 
Accordingly, we frequently tind the hope expressed 
in the incantations that the bad demons may be 
driven ont of the body, and that the sted and 
lamassu may enter into the head or into the limbs 
of the unfortunate victim in place of the uéakku, 
galla, ala, ete., as the case may he. 

Continuing onr analysis of the ‘ Maklu’ series, 
the third tablet is concerned largely with descrip- 
tions of the witehes who, possessing the sane 
power as the demons, have the additional quality 


of being able to select their victims, whereas the 


demons stumble upon them, us it were, and strike 
The 
witeles—and the same applies also to the male 
sorcerers—apperar to have acted not only on their 
own initiative but when engaged by others te 
east their spells on individuals uzninst whom they 
harboured 2 erudg¢e tar some reason or other. In 
this connexion it is interesting to note that the 
luws of Tlaminurali, in order to safeenard this 
means of punishing an enemy, provide that, if a 
spell be unjustly cast upon no inan, the one who 
~ = ‘Codv de Hanumourabi’ (ed. Scheil), obv. col. iv, 58, 
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specimen — and this is perhaps the finest of this 
series of addresses—we may choose the one with 


induced the bewitehment shall be put to death.* 
The descriptions of the witches in the third tablet 


of the ‘Maku’ series form an integral part of the 
ineantations. Thus we read at the beginning of 
this tablet— 


‘The witch who goes about throu:th the streets, 
Enters into houses, 
Glides into eourts, 
Tiea ds the open places, 
Turning forwards and hackwards, 
I'lants herself in the streets and retraces her steps,t 
interposes herself on the highway, 
Robs the good inan of his strength, 
Kohs the good maid of her fruit.§ 
At her sight, desire seizes hin : 
She sees the nan, and ros him of his strength 5 
She sees the inaid, and robs her of her fruit. 
With her witchcratt she harricaded the way ; 
With her spittle she blocked the road. 
The witch saw me, and pursued me.’ 


But the sorceress is not always visible to her 
Victim. She can work in silence and be unknown ; 
and it would appear, indeed, that the invisible 
and unknown witch represents the more potent 
form of bewitchment. Hence the incantation is 
at times couched in the form of a qnestion— 


“Who art thou, witch, 

Who carries the word of my misfortune in her heart, 
Whose tongue brings about my destruction, 
Through whose lips I. am poisoned, 

In whose footsteps death follows? 

O witch, ] seize thy mouth, I seize thy tongue, 

1 seize thy piercing eyes, 

1 seize thy restless feet, 

I seize thy active knees, 

1 seize thy outstretched hands, 

1 tie thy hands behind thee. 

May Sin {| give thee a fatal Llow! 

May he cast thee into an abyss of water and fire! 
QO witch, like the setting of this seal ring, 

May thy face glow and become pale !’ 4 


The witeh has endless means at her disposal for 
securing control of the selceted vietim. Her spittle 
is poisonons, and ean torture one on whom it falls 
or whoever treads on it; the words that she utters 
have a mystie power; and her eye is deadly, and 
can spellbind one on whom its glanee is thrown. 
Ever aetive, moving about on the lookout for her 
victim, her hands ean seize him at any time. 
Hence the victim, whether already canght, or in 
danger of falling into the witehs hands, is told 
to prepare an image of the sorceress, whoever she 
may be; and, suiting the aetion to the word, binds 
fast the mouth, tongne, lips, limbs, and hands of 
the image, and then casts the helpless figure into 
the fire; and, not satisticd with this, drowns it in 
water. 

In other ineantations in this tablet the witeh is 
pictured as being imprisoned in a pit, and then 
drowned by having water poured over her; and, 
again, she is placed on a small ship and given over 
tu the merey of the elements. In all such eases 
we are justified in assuming that there was some 
symbolical act suited to the words, carried out in 
the hope that the symbol, fortified by the proper 
formulas, will be converted into a reality. 

More eommon, however, ajipears to have been 
the burning of the images ; and, in connexion there- 
with, we eneonnter a considerable number of ad- 
dresses apprepriately direeted to the hre - god, 
Girru-Nusku, some of whieh merit the designation 
of hymns, embodying an imagery and conceptions 
that appear to tranxeend the intelleetnal horizon 
of belicf in the efiicaey of saered forinulas. As a 


* Paragraph 1 of the ‘Code de Hammourabi (ed. Scheil), obv. 
eal, ¥. 26-32, Johns’ translation, Whe Oldest Code of Laws in 
fhe World, p. 1. 

t i.e. moves in all directions, and passes to and fro. 

t A reference apparently to sexual vigour. 

§ 7.¢. prevents conception, or brings about a miscarriage. 

|| 7.2, the moon-god. 

q i.e. ‘May thy fave glow with the heat of the fire like the 
metallic setting of a stone seal cylinder, and then lose its colour 
—like the heated metal when thrown into the water.’ 


which the seeond tablet of the series opens— 


‘O Nusku, great god, chief of the great gods, 
Guardian of the offerings of all the Jgiqz,* 
Founder of cities, restorer of sanctuaries ; 

Brilliant day, whose command is supreme ; 

Messenger of Anu,f obedient to the decrees of Bel; 

Mighty in battle, whose attack is puwerful. 

Nusku, glowing, overthrower of eneimies, 

Without thee no sacrificial feast is held in E-kur ;{ 

Without thee Shamash the judge does not execute 
any judgment.’ 

Fire being an element eommon to heaven—n« 
shown by the lightning—and to earth, the god 
Nusku is appropriately tigured as the messenger o] 
the god of heaven, and as obedient to the dictates 
of Bel, who here represents the god of earth. ‘The 
presenee of fire in the sanctuaries, and its use in 
the sanctifieation of the saerifices brought by the 
worshippers, suggest the referenees in the sceond 
and eighth lines of this hymn, while its power as 
an indispensable faetor in all forms of civilization 
and its destructive foree in war emphasize two 
other phases of the god's nature. Up to this point 
we appear to have before us a hynin composed in 
honour of Nusku that might appropriately have 
been sung in connexion with a sacrificial ritual in 
a temple erected in honour of the god in question. 
The following lines, however, reveal the real pur- 
pose of the invocation. The victim, abont to burn 
the images of the evil powers that have hronght 
about his misfortune, is represented as saying— 

“IT, thy servant So and Soe,§ son of Se and So, 

Whose god is So and So,!) whose goutess is So and So, 

I turn to thee, 1] seek thee, I raise my hands, I prostrate 
inyself before thee : 

Born iny sorcerer and my witch ; 

May the life of my sorcerer and my witch be taken hold 
of and destroyed ! 


Let ine live that I may praise thee, and in humility 
extol thee.’ 


The images, as has already been pointed out, 
were made of various materials, and the second 
tablet of the ‘Maklu’ series contains no tewer 
than eight Nusku hymns, introduced as preludes 
to the formulas prescribed for the burning of the 
images of the sorcerers and witches. We are to 
assume, of eourse, that the officiatiny priest selects 
the one appropriate to the occasion and to the 
material employed for the making of the image, 
and gives the necessary instruetions to the wor- 
sbipper in regard to the ceremonies to be perfurmed 
in connexion with the exoreizing rites. Lut the 
witch and the soreerer also have recourse to making 
images of their proposed victims, and have the 
power of transferring to the individual tle sym- 
bolical tortures and miseries that they inflict upon 
his counterpart. The fourth tablet ot the series is 
largely taken up with a deseription of the various 
manipulations to whieh the witehes submit the 
images as a means of adding to the tortures of 
those whom the images represent. ‘To symbvtize 
their victims and thus bring about their death, 
the witches place the images in coffins and bury 
them, or immure them, or eoneeal them under the 
thresholds of honses—both representing primitive 
modes of burial,—or they are thrown into wells, 
or placed on bridges where they wonld be exposed 
to being trampled upon, and more of the like. As 
a counter move, the same treatuient was preseribed 
for the images of the witches, to which, likewise, 
poisonous plants would be symbolically adnmiinis- 


* A designation for the throng of heavenly deities or spirits. 

¢ The :od of heaven. 

t Name of the temple of Bel in Nippur, which, however, has 
become a wenerie designation for a sanctuary, and also for the 
earth in yeneral. 

$ Here the name of the victim is to be inserted. 

|| Here the victim names the special patron god and goddess, 
whom, each individual is-sujposed to possess. See Jastrow, 
Religion Babylonians und Assyriens, p. 194. 
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tered in order to counteract the poison that the 
witches had, in some way, introduced into the 
hodies of their vietims; and the attempt, it would 
seem, Was also made to find the hidden images 
miade of the victims, and thus to release the nn- 
fortunate ones from the ills with which they were 
aticted. An incantation at the beginning of the 
fifth tablet, to be used in connexion with such 
rites, rends— 

‘The witch and the sorecress— 

She sits in the shadow ot the wall, 

Sits and brings about my hewitchment, makes my images.*® 

I will send thee khaltappan plant and sesame, 

To break up thy charm, to inake thy words retarn to thee ; f 

The bewitehment prepared by thee,—niay it be fur thee! 

The images that thou hast made,~ may they represent thee ! 

The water that thon hast coneealed,{-—niav it be for thee ! 

May ths incantation not come nigh, may thy words have no 

effect ! 

By cominand of Ea, Shamash, Marduk, and the great mistress 

of the gods." § 

This fifth tablet illustrates also the faintness of 
the demareation between witeh and demon, to 
which attention has already been directed, || for 
almost impereeptibly the incantations pass from 
denunciations of the witehes to impreentions 
hurled ayninst the demons. The last incantation 
of the tablet, apphcable to the demons, furnishes 
a characteristic example of a direet formula in- 
tended to drive the demons out of a man’s body— 


* Away, away, lar away, far away! 
For shame, for shame, fly away, fly away { 
Ronnd abont face, zo awny, far away ! 
Out of my hody, away ! 
Qat of my body, far away } 
Qat of my hody, for shame [ 
Gut of my hody, tly away ! 
Out of my body, round about face ! 
Out of my body, go away ! 
Jato my body do not return! 
Tony hody draw not nich! 
To my body do not appruach f 
Inta ny hody do not force your wey t 
My body torture not! 
By Shamash, the mighty, be forswarn! 
By Ea, the lord of every thing, be forsworn f 
By Marduk, the chief exorcizer of the gods, oe forsworn! 
From the fire-zod, who vonsniies you, be Tersworn ! 
From ny body may you be restrained !’ 


The sixth tablet of the series is taken up with 
a series of addresses directed against the witches, 
aml appeals to the fire-god, which furnish some 
further interesting portrayals of the partly hidden 
and wholly mischievous workings of the witehes, 
Without, however, adding anything of material 
value to our conception of these beings. 

In the seventh tablet we pass from incantations 
used in connexion with the burning of images and 
with other treatment accorded to them, to the use 
of oil and water as means of purilication. A refer- 
ence in one of these incantatious to the waters 
of Evidu, the old eity sacred to Ka, at the head of 
the Persian Gulf, is a valuable indication of the 
place at which this part of the ‘ Maklu? ritual origi- 
nated ; and in general, when waters of punftication 
are referred to in the ineantation texts, the two 
chief streams of Babylonin—the Euphrates and the 
igris—both of which had a sacred character, are 
introdueed or implied, though the conception of 
purifiention has, in the course of time, widened so 
as to inelude the efficacy of water in general asa 
symbol of purification. It will be suthcient to re- 
produce one of these ineantations, which may serve 
as a specimen of their general character— 


‘T have washed my hands, cleansed my body, 

With the pure waters of a source which arises in Eridu ; 
Whatever is evil, whatever is not good, 

That is lodyed in iny body, in my flesh, in my linbs,— 


* Le. images of me. 

ft te lose their power. 
2 te. gathered ter the purpose of pouring over the image. 
$7.¢. Nin-anakh or Ishtar. 

j See p. 5528. preort To, ie 
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The evil arising Irom bad dreams, omens, and unfavourable 
portents, 
The evil of unfavourable omens [or city and country, 


Which I see by day, 
Trample on in the street, cast aside,— 

The evil shedt, the evil uefukku 5 

Sickness, Pestilence, Fever, 

Distress, Pain, Complaint, Weaknears, Groaning, 
Woe and Ache, severe bodily affliction, 

Terror and extreme Misery, etc. ete.’ 


—all manner of distress, it is hoped, may be 
effectually removed by the purifying power o! thie 
saered element. 

The addition of sueh ineantations, in which 
water plays the eluef part of the ritual, points to 
the composite character of the ‘ Maklu’ series, 
which, from dealing exelusively with the burning 
of images and with apy to the fire-god, is thus 
enlarged into a general incantation ritual, to serve 
as a puide for the ecxoreizing priest in picking out 
sneh portions as are applicable to the case brought 
before him, Further hght is thrown on the prin- 
eiples underlying the combination of ineantations 
into a fixed and elaborate ritual by the eighth and 
last tablet of the series, which furnishes a summary 
of all the ineantations contained in the previous 
seven, by repeating their opening words or lines in 
uninterrupted snecession. One is tempted to con- 
jecture that this arrangement, whieh is also found 
at the close of another incantation series,* was in- 
tended to serve the purposes of an index or table 
of contents, to enable aie ofliciating functionary 
of the temple to ohtain a rapid survey of the in- 
eantations comprised in the ritual, and then to turn 
to those chosen by him. However this may be, 
the ‘Maklu’ series, like the various other ones that 
have been put together from the tablets of Assur- 
banipals hbrary,t clearly points to an elaborate 
process of composition and editing of the hundreds 
of formulas produeed in the conrse of time for the 
purpose of reheving those attacked by the demons, 
or hewitched by the soreerers and soreeresses. 

Besides the incantation series in the proper sense, 
the priests also compiled for their own use hand- 
books to serve as guides in the performance of 
incantation rites, in which specilie directions of 
all kinds are given, detailing the manner im 
which the images of proteeting spirits are to he 
grouped around the eouch en whieh the inan 
stricken with disease lies, so as to guard him 
against further hiarm from the demons; what 
sacrifices are to be offered in connexion with the 
recital of the ineantations, where they are to 
be otiered, what prayers or formulas should be 
spoken in connexion with these sacrifices and 
more of the like. In the subdivision of priestly 
funetions which followed with the growth of the 
temples of Babylonian and Assyria, a special class 
of priests arose, known as the dshipu,> into whose 
hands the earrying out of exoreizing rites was 
entrusted ; just as another elass, known as the 
bari, took charge of the omen rituals. Indeed 
we are justified in concluding from the elaborate 
character of the incantation texts and the incanta- 
tien rituals, that, throughout the duration of the 
Babylono-Assyrian religion, the beliefs upon which 

* The ‘Labartu’ Zeitschrift: fur 
Assur, xvi. p. 1908, 

t No fewer than six distinet serics are now Known, distin- 
guished by the following names :—t. Makla, edited hy hnudtzon ; 
¥. Shurpu, ‘Burning,’ ed. by Zimmern, Hewtrage zur Kenntiia 
der Babylonischen Religion, i., Leipzig, 1906; 3. Labartn, ed. 
by Mybrman, Zeschr. fur Asayr. xvi, 11-200, 4. Utukkou 
limnoti, ‘Evil Demons,’ published in Crawiterm Torta from 
Labytenian Tablets in the Beitizh Museum, part xvi. “with 
Supplanents in part xvii., London, (43; 4. Tia, *Hesed sick- 
ness’; and @. Ashakku marsu, ‘slatakke sickness.” The two 
last named are poblished in Cuneiform Terta, part xvii. The 
last three are translitemted and transiated by Thompson in 
Deets and Evil Spirits of Babylonia, vols. ic and ii, (London, 

GOs). 
; Ait the equixalent?Meyrew term ‘avhshap (On 120 7a), 
ieee I } 
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the ineantations rested, and the ceremonies eon- 
nected with the incantations, continued to exer- 
cise a strong hold on the people, and constituted, 
in fact, one of the main factors of the religion 
itself, viewed from the side of religions practice. 


4. Omens and oracles.—Inseparably linked to the 
beliefs on which the incantation texts and rituals 
rest, is a second branch of the religions literature 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians. While, as we 
have seen, the view cranial arose which attri- 
buted the small ills and minor worries and mis- 
fortunes of existence to the mischicvous workings 
of evilly disposed demons, whereas the gods were 
regarded as, on the whole, favourably inelined, 
it was the gods with whom the control of the 
fate of the individual, as of the nation, in the 
final instance rested. To the «ods, therefore, the 
apyeal was made for relief frum the suflerings 


Importance, even when the skies seemed serene, 
to retain the favour and goodwill of the gads, 
so as to be sure uf their assistance when clouds 
appeared on the horizon. Moreover, the faith in 
the goodness of the guils was not so strong as to 
engender a feeling uf absolute security in their wor- 
shippers. On the contrary, it was felt that their 
favour conld easily be turned into hostility, and 
their favonrable disposition towards man did not 
prevent them from manifesting their displeasure 
at any shg¢ht provocation. Failure to bring the 
proper homage, entering upon an important under- 
taking withont assuring oneself of the support of 
the deity, or without making certain that it was 
hegun at the proper moment, or even choosing the 
wrone aS mie in an ineantation ritual,—these 
and other errors night be fraught with disastrous 
consequences, Again, even after the incantation 
rites had been performed, the prayers recited, 
the sacrifices bronght, the symbolical ceremonies 
carried out, it was necessary to know whether the 
hoped-for relief would be forthcoming. 

To keep the gods favourably disused, and to 
determine if possible what help they would grant, 
were two coals that the worshipper in Babylonia 
and Assyria was ever compelled to hold befure 
lim. Preventive measures were therefore called 
for, as well as remedial etlorts. Punctiliousness 
in carrying out prescribed rites was an important 
element in snch measures, but by nu means the 
only one; it was cqually important to ascertain 
in some direct way the will of the wods and their 
future intentions. If happily one could forestall 
the future, then al] fears might be dissipated, and, | 
at all events, one would not be overwhelmed by an 
unexpected check to one’s endeavours. Naturally, 
the occasions when, through the mediation of the 
priests, oracles were sought, were chiefly such as 
concerned the general weal, The individual came 
in for his share, but that share, judging from the 
specimens of the vraecle literature that have been 
preserved, was a small one in comparison with 
the part played by matters of public concern. 
Most notable among these specimens is a group of 
prayers addressed to the sun-god, * dating from the 
reigns of Esarhaddon and Assnrbanipal. They 
have reference to expeditions undertaken against 
a@ group of nations to the north-east of Assyria 
known as the Kashtariti, who at various times, 
abetted by other tribes and peoples settled in their 
Vicinity, appear to have given the Assyrians eon- 
siderable tronble, The interesting feature of these 
prayers is the pattern according to which they are 
arranged—a pattern whieh points to the develop- 
ment of a fixed ritna)] prescribed for such occa- 
siuns. Eaeh prayer may be subdivided into five | 


* Published hy J. A. Knudtzony Agsyrische Gebete an den 
Sonnengott (Leipzig, 1593) Bil 


caused by demons or witches; and it was of vital 


parts, consisting (1) of a question or a series of 
questions addressed to the sun-gud ; (2) an appeal 
to the god not to manifest anger, and to forgive 
errors unwittingly committed in the sacrificial 
rites that aecompany the appeal ; (3) a repetition 
of the question or questions, generally in a sume- 
What varying form; (4) a second appeal; and, 
finally, (5) an exainination of the omens to be 
derived from the inspection of the sacriticed 
animals. 

«As in the case of the incantation ritnals, the 
greatest possible eare had to be ubserved in the 
performanee of details, The sacrificial animal— 
generally a lamb—had to be guarded against all 
impurities. It mmst be physically sound, and 
before passing on to the inspection of the organs— 
upon tne position, proportions, and character of 
which, together with any possible peculiarities, 
much depended—the priest was obliged to exercise 
almost innumerable precantions avainst interfer- 
ence with a trustworthy interpretation. Tle had 
to don the proper dress, gnard himself against any 
kind of impurity; he had to assume the right 
sition in making the inspection, which itself 
bial to proceed in a certain order; he had to speak 
the proper words, and much more of the like. In 
the questions that he asks, likewise, all contin- 
gencies are to be taken into consideration, and 
the ritual indicates all the various marks and 
symptoms that shonld be sought for in the organs 
of the sacrificial animal. A tew extracts from one 
of these prayers will serve as an illustration of the 
general character of these oracles. The priest, 
who throughont the ritual acts as mediator, ad- 
dresses the sun-god— 

‘QO Shamash, great lord, as I ask thee,do thou in thy mercy 
answer me, 

‘From this day, the 3rd day of this month of Iyyar (the 2nd 

nionth), to the 11th day of the month of Ab (the 5th month) uf 
this year, a period of one hundred days and one hundred nights 
is the prescribed term for the oracular inquiry.’ 
The request is thus specified—for an oracle that 
should indicate what 1s to take place during the 
coming Lod days. The qnestion itself, always un- 
folded in a most elaborate manner, concludes in 
one case as follows :— 

‘The capture of that city Kishassn, throuch any enemy what- 
soever within the specified period—is it detinitely ordained by 
thy great and divine will, OSbamash? Will it actually come 
to pass?’ 

The phrases used to prevent any interference 
with the eorrect and proper inspection of the 


| animal are generally as fullows :— 


‘Prevent anything unclean from defiling the place of inspec- 
tion. Prevent the lamb of thy divinity which is to be inspected 
from being imperfect and unit. 

‘Guard him who takes hold of the body of the lamb, who 
is clothed in the proper sacrificial dress, from having eaten, 
drunk, or handled anything unclean. Make his hand firm; 
guard the diviner, thy servant, from speaking a word hastily.’ 


After the inspection has been made and all the 
various points noted, the priest prays— 

‘By virtue of this sacrificial lanib, arise and grant tre 
mercy, favourahle conditions of the parts of the animal; may a 
declaration favourable and beneficial be ordained by thy creat 
divinity ; grant that this may come to pass! To thy great 
divinity, O Shamash, great lord, may it be pleasing, and may 
an oracle be sent as an answer !’ 


Following the same general model, a large 
number of qnestions regarding the outcome of 
military movements un the part of the Assyrian 
rulers are propounded through the priest, who, in 
his eapacity as diviner, bears the specitic desizna- 
tion of béea@.* Subjects of a more personal char- 
acter, eonnected with the royal liousehold, are 
likewise intruduced. Soin one instanee an oracle 
is sought of Shamash to determine whether Nika, 
the. mother of Esarhaddon, will reeover from a 
i #4." tlie seer” from Lari, ‘to see.’ 
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sickness from which she is suffering :*° and again, 
before giving his daughter ino marriage to a 
forcizner, Bartatua, the king of Ishkuza,t Esar- 
hnddon inquires whether he is te be trusted, 
‘whether he will fultil the promises that he las 
made, and execute the deerees of the Assyrian 
king in suod faith.’ Auother interesting illustra. 
tion is furnished by an inquiry on the oceasion 
when the same king proposes to assoeiate his son 
with iim in the atlairs of government 7— 


‘“O Shamash, vreat lord, as I ask thee, do thou in good faith 
answer nie. Ksarhaddon, the king of Assyria, may his purpose 
be pleasing aml meet with success! Siniddinapal his son, whose 
hame is written on this tablet ami placed before thy great 
divinity, is it pleasing to thy great divinity, that he should 
enter into the yvovernment,$ is it acceptable Iu thine eyus? 
Thy preat divinity knows it. Is the eutry of Siniddinapal the 
son of Esurhaddon, whose name is written on this tablet by 
command of thy great divinity, is it ordained and fixed, U 
Shamesh, great lord! Will it actually come to pass?’ 


In the oracle texts of the class published by 
Kuudtzon the answers to the questions are not 
siven, the purpose of the texts being to furnish 
and preserve the ritnals observed for the occasions 
referred to, so that these might serve as madels 
for future days, just as these rituals, no doubt, 
followed models that had heen preserved from 
earlier days, reverting, in all probability, to the 
nsages developed in. the i ir of Shamash in 
jabylonia. Other texts, however, furnish the 
answers. So we have a series of eizht oraeles 
delivered to the same Esarhaddon by the goddess 
Islitar of Arbela An interesting feature of these 
oracles is that, in most cases, the medimn of com- 
munication is a priestess, which recalls the pro- 
minent part played by women as sorceresses in 
ineantation texts. The female southsnyer forms 
the natural complement to the priestess; it is the 
attachment to the serviee of a deity that ehanyes 
the priestess from a messenger of evil into one who 
ean futhom the Divine intention. But both fune- 
tions rest on the belief in the mysterious power 
of women=a belief which is widespread among 
ancient uations, and survives amony people who are 
-till in the primitive stage of culture. A reassur- 
Ing messave given tu the king Ly a priestess Baya, 
a native of Arbela, and uttered hy ler in the name 
of Ishtar and Neho, reads as follows : © 


‘Fear vot, Esxarhaddon, I, the Lord,** speak to thee. The } 


beams of thy heart T strengthen as thy mother who yave thee 
life. Sixty ¢? great yotds are with me, drawn up to protect 
thee. The god Sioa is on thy right side, Shamash on thy left. 
Sixty great pads are round about thee, drawn up in battle array 
in the ventre of the eitadel, Oo anen du not tely. Lift up 
thine exes and look to me, To am Ishtar of Arbela, who has 
made Ashur gracious Lo thee. Thy weakness 1 will chauze to 
strength. Pear net! Glorify me! Is not the enemy subdued 
who has been handed over to thee? LE proelaim it alond, The 
future { will make elorious, as [1 did] the past. Iam Nebo, the 
lor. of the writing tablet. Glorify me?’ 


(of a more definite character Is a message sent 
to Ksarhaddon from Ashur, who ts, like Nebo 
aud Ishtar, represented as addressing the king 
direetly $2— 


“As for these eneniics that plot against thee, that force thee 
to march owt, sinve thou didst opeo thy mouth [saying], °°] 
hnplore Ashor'" have heard thy ery. Out of the great pate 
ot heaven fF proe’aim it alond, Surely Twill hasten to let tre 
devour them. The shalt stand among them. Before thee 1 
shall appear. Into the mountains I shall bring them to rain 


* Sce the text io Kaudtzon, ¥). No. 191. 

tA district to the north-east of Assyria. 
we. UY. 

§ Knuidtzoa, No. 107. 

$ Literally, Gif riduty, le. ‘house of wovermnent.* 

) Rawl iv. jd. 61. See the transitions of Banks, American 
Journal of seraiive Languages, Mv. 2726, which, however, 
require Correction at many points. 

* Rawlinson, iv. G13 obv, vol. ui. 16-39, 

fhe Nebo. 

4## Tae number ‘sixty’ is chosen as representative of all the 
Euls. so that the phrase is equivalegt to ‘the entire pantheon.’ 


See Kuudtzon, 


$$ Strong, Bedévraye z. Aout HOA tized by 
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down upoo them stones of destruction. Thy foes 1 shall ent 
dlown, fling the river with their blood, Let them belold and 
ylorify me, tor Ashur the lord of gods am I.‘ 


Aceompanying this messave are instrnetions to 
pour ont precions vil, and to oller sacrifices with 
sweet-smelling ineense. The oil anid the sacriliees 
at the delivery of an oracle may properly be 
revarded as prompted by the desire to retain the 
favour of the gods, and as a manifestation of 
grateful homage; but oil and the offering of 
animals also play an important part in seeuring 
the oracle itself. In the series of prayers addressed 
to the sun-god, of whieli we have above given a 
brief aeeount, there are ineluiled indieations of the 
features in the animals, the position of the organs, 
speeia) marks and peculiarities to whieh the atten- 
tion of the olliciating priests is directed. These 
indieations are of primal signiliennce, for on the 
results of the inspection the answer to the ques- 
tions depended. One is probably safe in asserting 
that no oraele was furnished without the inter. 
pretatien of omens, so that, even when no reter- 
enee to omens is expressly made, we may teel 
certain tlivt it is ih ied Indeed the study and 
interpretation of oiuens appear to have formed in 
Babylonia and Assyria the basis of ornenlar utter- 
ances. In the prayers in question the priest is 
instructed to observe whether there is a slit at 
the nape of the neck on the left side, whether 
there is some peculiarity at the jottom of the 
bladder on the left side, whether the viscera are 
sonnd, "The size of the limbs and organs of the 
animal were likewise of importance; and indeed 
there is no feature ef any special cliaraeter that 
could be overlouked, before, as a resnlt of the must 
sareful study, the priest was in a position to reveal 
from the various omens the intention of the 
gods, A special significanee appears to have Jeen 
attached to the dever, due, apparently, to an 
assoenition of ideas—found among many untiens 
of antiqnily=hetween the liver and the general 
disposition and eliracter. Among the tablets in 
the British Museum * there is an interesting diae 
«ram of the liver of a sheep, divided olf into small] 
sertious, with explanatory notes, to serve as a 
guide for the priests in their inspection. 

Not only theomensderived fram sieritices, but the 
appearance, position, number, and size of the hublies 
formed by oil poured into a goblet or bow] of 
water, constituted a means of determining the will 
or purpose of the gods. Here was a plise of the 
‘oracle’ ritual that lent itself to an almost more 
detailed development than even the inspection of 
sacrifigial animals. There were innumerable pos. 
sibilities to be considered. and we are fortunate in 
possessing some texts t whieh turnish the proof of 
the care expended in taking all imaginable con- 
tinvencies into eonsiderntion. Trom these texts, 
which served as handbooks to the dca priests, it 
appears that, aecording as the oil bubbles appeared 
to the left or the right sile of the geblet or howl, 
separated into smaller bubbles or united inte larger 
ones, it portended good er evil. ‘The size and also 
the colour of the of] bubbles had a signilicance, as 
well as the aetion of the hubbles after theit appear. 
ance on the surface, In short, an elaborate science 
of divination grew up in the course of tine in 
Baliylonia and Assyria, which embraced many 
more elements than the inspection of sacrificial 
animals, and the action of oi] when mined with 
water, 

Before turning tu some of these other phases of 

Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, ele, mi the 
British Meseinn, pu vi. pl UC. S8b-2s, 288) See Hoissivr, 
(a) ‘Note sur un dontiment babs lomen se rapportant a leatis- 


icine‘ (Geneva, IS); and (4) * Note sur un nonveau docuniwnt 
latitanitn ae rapportiat a Vextispicine ' (Gieneva, 161), 


Bin hocks Treats, ote. pt. ii, pl. 2-4, and pt. v plod See 
Miudketrds ‘eu beedot Ger den Labylonera (Leipz, U3) 
WwiClOSUrt ®) 
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the science, it 1s necessary to point ont here the 
natural extension of oracles and omens from public 
affairs of the State, and from the semi-publie 
interests of royalty to the aflairs of the individual. 
The fact that, in such a large portion of the 
oracle and omen literature, the national welfare 
and conditions affecting the political situation 
form the subject, must not mislead us into nuder- 
estimating the share that the mdividual had in 
beneliting from the prerogatives enjoyed hy the 
priests as the mediators between the gods and 
their worshippers. The preponderance of public 
allairs over the concerns of the individual which 
appears in these texts, is due in part to the 
circumstance that most of them were drawn up 
at the instigation of the rulers, and in pait to 
the natural desire of the priests te provide, first 
of all, for proper guides in carrying out the 
demands made upon them by their royal masters. 
The example of Assurhbanipal in ordering his 
seribes to provide him with copies of the literary 
productions of the country, was probably merely a 
continuation of a mucholder custom of Babylonian 
rulers in ordering the rituals required for the 
various purposes of official exigencies, and for the 
various occasions of the year, to be perpetuated in 
writing, Furthermore, the welfare of the country 
was a natural preliminary condition to the happi- 
ness of the individnal; for, unless the gods showed 
a favonrable attitude towards the eountry as a 
whole, it was not to be assumed that the indi- 
vidual) could hope for Divine favour. Next to the 
attitude of the vods towards the State, their good- 
wil] towards the ruler was of primary importance, 
partly beeanse of the close identification of the 
career of the ruler with the State, partly because 
of the continued streneth of the belief that the 
ruler stood nearer to the gods than the ordinary 
individual, and that upon his conduct and upon the 
consequent disposition of the gods towards him 
a large share of the national welfare depended.* 
Hence even such an event as UJness or misfortune 
in the royal family was of public significance, for 
it portended, or at all events might portend, that 
some deity was angry with the ruler himself, and 
had thus manifested his displeasure. The ordinary 
individual could hardly hope for consideration in 
approaching a deity who had plainly shown his 
ute towards the most important personage 
in the Jand. 

But such conditions represented, after all], the 
exceptional state of atlairs. Unless the country 
Was engaged in warfare, or unless some accident 
had befallen a member of the royal family, the 
supposition was that the gods were inclined to 
listen to petitions or to assist the individual in his 
appeals for help or advice; at all events, it was 
sate to make the attemipt to approach the Divine 
throne through the mediation of the priest. Again, 
if some god had shown his anger by punishing an 
individual with sickness or by overwhelming him 
with disaster, it was perfectly reasonable to make 
the attempt to regain his goodwill, ‘to set the 
dcity’s heart at rest,’ as the religious phraseology 
expressed it. 

The extension of the order of ideas which 
enabled the priests to ascertain the intention of 
the gods when allairs of State or of the royal 
household were in question, resulted in the pre- 
paration of more or less elaborate hhandbuoks 
covering the interpretation of all unnsnal pheno- 
mena, Whether occurring in the heavens or on 
earth. Eclipses, disturbances in the nsual order 
of natural events, the movements of the moon and 
sun, as well as of the planets and stars, and the 


* On the position of the king as standing closer to the gods, 
and as originally viewed as the réprésentative.or,even’ incarna- 
tion of a deity, see Frazer, The Golden: Buugh 21. 142.ff. , 2323, etc. 
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appearance of the clouds, represent some of the 
main incidents to which the attention of the 
pliests was direeted for the Ml Ha of determining 
their bearing on the general welfare, as well as on 
the fate of individnals. Coming to such terres- 
tnial phenomena as enter more particularly into 
the life of the individual, we find that dreams, for 
instance, or unusual signs in the case of newborn 
ehildren,—abnormally large or abnormally small 
features, moustrosities of all kinds,—were re- 
varded as revealing the intentions of the deities, 
or were looked upon as portents of future events. 
The movements of certain animals,—more par- 
ticnlarly of dogws,—the flight of birds, the appears 
ance of snakes or of certain insects in the high- 
ways or in houses, as well as monstrosities among 
animals, were fraught with meaning, and, in 
general, it may be said that every incident that 
had any unusual feature connected with it called 
for an interpretation. In this way the omen 
literature representing the record of past experi- 
ence, and embodying the wisdom of the past in 
the interpretation of signs of all kinds, assumed in 
the course of time enormous dimensions—so large 
that it is quite difficult to obtain an accurate 
survey of the field covered by the omen texts, 
For the purposes of this sketch, however, it will 
be sullicient to characterize briefly some of the 
chief classes of this branch of the religious litera- 
ture of Rabylonia and Assyria. 

Takin as our first illustration aneseal orci. 
rences in the movements of the heavenly bodics, it 
is natural to lind special significance attached to 
eclipses of the sun and moon; and it is also 
obvious that such occasions were interpreted as 
having a bearing chiefly on public affairs or on the 
fate of the royal household, becanse of the close 
relations between the gods and earthly rulers— 
their representatives, in a measure—to which re- 
ference hide already been made. Calendars were 
drawn up with indications of what the obscuring 
of the sun or moon, through eclipses or through 
| the movements of clonds, on any particular day of 
| the month portended. Arranged in the order of 
| the months, the days of the month are entered 


vn which, aceording to past experience, eclipses 
occurred, and also those on which, aceording to 
_calenlation, they might occur, and then the in- 
| 


enumerated. Interchanging with the references 
to actnal eclipses, a record 1s also made of what 
the concealment of the sun behind clouds on 
certain days yjortended. Selecting from a long 
text of this nature, covering many tablets, the 
acction devoted to the month of Tishri, the 7th 
| oath, we lind the following entries * recorded :— 


Be is set forth for each of the days 


‘If on the 1st day of the month of Tishri the sun is obscured, 
king against king will declare war. 
If on the 9th day, Adad ¢ will raise his cry. 
If on the 11th day, a disaster will occur, the king of Mar dies. 
lf on the 13th day, the king of Akkad } dies, and, in the case 
of an eclipse, {the sawe fate} is portended for the king ot 
Akkad. 
If on the 14th day there is an eclipse of the sun, tbere will ba 
destructive rains, and the king ot Amurru dies. 
If on the 15th day, the wealth of the sea perishes.$ 
If on the 16th day, there will be food in plenty in the land, 
the canals will be full, or {it portends that] the abkadly will 
hurst forth. || 
It on the 18th day, then will be peace for the king; Bel in 
the country [will proclaim ?] an oracle regarding the land ot 
the enemy. 
It on the 20th day, the country will he diminished, the throne 
o Elam will be overthrown. 


* Craig, Astrological-Astronomical Texts, pl. 25, ohy. 1-17. 

+ Adad is the god of sturme. The phrase 1s therefore to be 
taken as an indication that storms will sweep the land. 

t 7.¢c. Babylonia. ; 

§ An expression which apparently refers to the destruction of 
animal life in the waters. ; 
| § tAbsallwisa title’of avhigh officer. The sense of this pres 
diction is obscure., / ; 
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If on the 2lst day, the obscuration portends destruction to 
the country. 

If on the 25th day, Bel will canse destruction; the king of 
that land during that year will overrun the conntry or [it 
portends that} the king will be safe. 

ffon the 20th dav, in that year the king will die, the country 
will soffer misfortune, . i 

If on the 30th day, the king will have a long reign... there 
will be food in plenty in the land, 

If from the Ist to the 8Uth day the aun is ohscured, the gods 
will overwhelm the whole country (with disaster). — 

If the day ia dark, hut the planets Dilbar*® and Dapinu ¢ are 
seen Loyether, city, king, and people will be safe, canals 
will be rull of water. ; ; 

If, coutrary to calcnlation, the sun is obscured, the king will 
be in distress... 

Hf in the month of Tishri the sun is obsenred, the king dies, 
the conntry will witness disaster or [it portends} Joy." 

Obsenre as some of the predictions are—due in 
part to the defective nature of the ¢ext—their 
genera) character is quite elear, The references 
to specific personages like the king of Amurrn, of 
Elam, of Akkad, my. be taken as indications that 
at sume time or another the death of a ruler in one 
of these countries took place on the day in question, 
or that some disaster overtook him. Tlus oceur- 
rence would then naturally be made the basis for 
determining the inauspicious character of the day. 
We are not therefore to suppose that the death of 
u particular ruler of the countries named is in- 
tended to be predicted ; but, from the circumstance 
that a ruler died on that day in the past, the 
obscuration of the sun on such a day portends a 
misfortune for the country, or possibly for the 
ruler in question. Bearing in nind that these 
omen calendars are intended to serve as enides for 
the priests, one ean also understand the eontra- 
dictery notes recorded fur one and the same day. 
Such statements must obviously be interpreted as 
embodying observations of various events that at 
some time in the past took place. 

It is, accordingly, for the officiating priest to 
determine by additional resourees—such, €.9., as 
the inspection of sacrificial animals, or an oi] and 
water test, or the like whether the favourable or 
unfavourable omen is to be depended upon, That, 
in general, the disappearance of the sun owing to 
heavy clouds, or an actual echypse, portends some 
evil, is a conclusion suggested by the natural 
association of ideas between darkness and mis- 
fortune. FHlence, at the close of the preceeding 
and of the following omens dealing with the other 
months, it is stated as a genera) conclusion that 
an obscuration of the sun portends evil to the 
hing, being a prediction of his death, and also 
indicating disaster to the country. But the text 
adds the possible alternative that on certain days 
nnd under eertain conditions the phenomenon in- 
dicates ‘joy ’—1.e. is tu be regarded as a favour- 
able omen. Here, aznin, When the indications for 
such days, based on past experience, are either 


favourable or unfavourable, it lies with the priest | 


to determine by other means at his disposal which 
of the alternatives will be likely to ocenr. 

The omens derived from the second great 
heavenly body—the moon—were in some respects 
of even greater importance, because of the more 
definite character of its movements; or, 25 we 
ought perhaps to put it, because ot the creater 
ease with which these movements could he fol- 
lowed, Completing its course as it does in 20 
or 30 days, the most obvious point to which the 
attention of observers would be directed would be 
the appearance of the new moon as the period 
marking the beginning of a new course. Tn the 
second place, note would be taken on what day— 
whether 12th, 13th, 4th, 15th, or Ith day—the 
sium was to be seen together with the moon; for 
upon this phenomenon, as was ascertained by ex- 
perience, dagsaatien the day at the end of the 
month when the noon and the sun would again be 

* Venus or Ishtar, 


/Q@apiter orMarduk. |-y y 
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in conjunction. Again, the varying appearance cf 
the moon's horns, the character of the liale xround 
the moon, and naturally such more extrao.cinary 
occurrences a3 the Junar eclipse, would rerve as a 
basis for lunar omenology. Our knowledge of 
these omens is derived chiefly from reports Trom 
court astrologers to their royal masters." These 
reports are at times brief, cousisting of only a few 
lines, as, e.g., the following connected with the 
appearanee of the new moon on the ist day of the 
ralenlated Junar month—that is, when the pre- 
ceding month had its full 30 days t— 

‘If the moon is seen on the Ist day, fit portends that] the 
cauntry will be favoured with tranquility. Tf the day accord- 
ing to its calculation is lony, it portends s reign of long days’ 
(Keport from Bnllutu). 

The same omen is furnished in the reports of 
quite a number of other astrelocets that have 
heen preserved to us, but in some cases further 
specilications are given, So in one report there 1s 
added that in the ease of the uionths Nisan and 
Yishri—the Ist and 7th months—if the moon is 
full at the regular time, there will be good crops, 
and the king wil! be supreme.§ Somewhat dif- 
ferent is a report from an astrologer Nebo-shum- 
ishkun, who annonnces ||— 


‘If the moon appcars envered with a headkband,© the king will 
be supreme. If the moon ix seen on the first day, the day being, 
in aceordance with calculation, lony, it portends a long rule. 
The month will have 30 days in full, Ho the moon appears on 
the first day, it ig favourable to Akkad (cc. Labylonia), un- 
favourable for Elam or Amnrru. If this happens in the month 
of Ah, then for Akkad it portends something favourable to the 
king, my lord.’ 


Coming to reports that furnish omens aceording 
to the day on which the moon and sun are seen to- 
gether, the following may serve as a specimen .°*— 


‘If the moon appears out of scason,tt traffic will be small; on 
the l¥th day the moon was seen with the sun. If, contrary to 
calculation, the moon and sun are seen toxsether, a powerful 
cnemy will come to Use lami. The king of Akkad wil defeat 
his cnemy. On the 12th day the moon with the sun was seen. 
If the moon is seen on the 12th day, it portends evil for Akkad, 
coo top Elam and Amurru, but is an anfayonrable omen for 
Akkad.’ 


Comparing these two elasses of reports, the 


guiding principle in both is apparent. A full 
month of 80 days suggests hy association of ides 
—fulness, plenty, and general success, while a 
premature conjunction of the sun with the moon, 
indicative of a curtailment of the moon’s course, 
ns against the calenlated lunar month, portends 
shortness of erops, diminution of tratlie, and Joss 
of dominion. In aceordance with this, the appear. 
ance of the moon and sun together on the 13th and 
on the 6th day of the month portends unfavenr- 
able events, while on the Ith and 15th days the 
indications, varying somewhat according to the 
months, are, on the whole, favowiable. ‘That the 
various reports do not always agrce, and that even 
in one and the same report alternatives are otlered, 
or an intentional ambiguity appears, are features 
that point to dificrences in the methods adopted 
hy the astrologers, or to the natural differences 
in experience which enter so largely into the judg- 
went of the foretellers of events. An evidence of 
the high antiquity of the eustom ot deriving 

* A large collection of these reports has been published and 
interpreted by R. ©. Thompson in fhe Keports of the Mayictana 
and Astrologers of Nineveh and Babylon (2 vols., London, 154). 

{4 Thompson, No, 1. : 

$ Lit. *elosing of month'—i.e. silence, as Thompson renders 
the phease ; but it is to be understood in the sense of absence of 
disturhances, external or yoternal. 

S$ asharidatu iliak, ‘will proceed to supremacy ‘“—apparently 
an idiomatic expression, to Indicate that he will be suceessful in 
his cudeavours. See Thompson, No. 9. 

Thompson, No. 17. 

© Acgie—also used to indicate the full moon, but here intended 
to desiznate some shadow on the moon. 

“* dhompson, No. Vu 
yg ft At sn unexpected tiihes or,contrary to calculations, 
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omens from lunar 
persistent nse of the geographieal terms so con- 
stantly reeurring in the texts. Akkad is retained 
as the old designation of Babylonia; Amurrnu, 
later the designation of Northern Syria, is used, 
as in very ancient historical texts, for the West 
in general; while Elam, in a sinilar manner, is 
applied to the East in general. ‘These same geo- 
graphieal designations oceur in connexicn with 
those most siznifieant of all heavenly pheno- 
mena—the eclipses of the moon and sun; and it 
may he revzaided as a noteworthy indication of 
the advance made in the intcrpretation of sueh 


eclipse which must lave been startling to prim- 
tive nations, as a necessary omen of evil, inight 
portend peace and prosperity. In a report from 
an astrologer,* the various sections of the moon 
are made to correspond to the elief districts—the 
right side being Akkad or Babylonia, the left 
Elan, the top Amurru. and the bottom Subartu ; 
and aceording to the direction in which the shadow 
passes off from the moon is the eelipse to be inter- 
preted, The moon drawing off from the shadow 
in a south-westerly direction portends evil for 
Elam and <Amurru, while, if the eastern and 
northern parts are not affeeted by the eelipse 
but remain hright—the eehpse being therefore a 
partial one—it is a good sign for Subartu +t and 
Akkad. In another reportt we eneounter the 
following more specifie indications :— 


‘When an eclipse happens during the morning watch § and is 
complete (?), it portends corpses,|| and the rnler will also die. 
When an eclipse takes place in the morning watch and lasts 
through that watch, and a north wind comes, the sick in Akiadl 
will recover. When an eclipse begins in the first section and 
remains in the second (7.e. is partial), it portends disaster for 
Elam. Gnti will not approach Akkad. If the eclipse begins 
at the first. section and the second remains bright (7.¢. even nore 
partial), it portends that disaster will overtake Elam but not 
reach Akkad. If the eclipse takes place and stands on the 
second side, it portends mercy to the conntry. If the moon is 
obsenred in the month of Stwan,** Adad will inundate (the 
land) at the end of the year; if there is an eclipse in the month 
of Siwan, there will be a flood, and the product of the waters 
will be carried to the land.tt If an eclipse hanpens at the 
Inorning watch during the month of Siwan, it portends disaster 
to the temples of the land,and Shamash will be hostile.t? If an 
eclipse takes place in Siwan on the 14th day, the king will com- 
plete the year and then die, and his son will strive for the 
rulership and seize the throne, and there will be hostility and 
corpses. If an eclipse happens in Stwan at any time from the 
1st to the 30th dav, it is an eclipse that portends something to 


the king of Akkad. There will be a general flood, and Adad | 


will inundate the prodnet of the land, and disaster will over- 
take a large army. ... If an eclipse happens in Siwan ont of 
the calculated time, the king of legions will die, and Adad 
will inundate ; a flood will come, Adad will diminish the pro- 
duet, of the land, and the leader of the army will enconnter 
disaster.’ 


In general, as will be seen, the eelipse, by a 
natural association cf ideas, reinforced by the 
survival of the primitive sense of terror at the 
startling phenomenon of the moon passing into a 
shadow, was generally regarded as an evil omen, 


: . . 
and it was merely a question which quarter of the 


world was to be affected. The frequency of inun- 
dations in a land like the Euphrates Valley made 
it safe to hazard a prediction of an overflow of the 
Tigris and Euphrates; and a single coincidence of 
an eclipse in the spring, with particularly heavy 
floods during the rainy season, would he sufficient 
to establish in the minds of the people a connexion 


* Thompson, No. 268. 

¢ Here used apparently for Assyria. 

t Thonipson, No. 271. 

§ The night and day were ordinarily divided into three watches 
of four honrs each, See Delitasch, Zeitschr. fur Assyv. vol. iv. 
pp. 284-287. 

(| ie. many will die. 

« A country to the north-east of Babylonia. The omen means 
that Bahylonia need not fear an attack from this region. 

** The third month. 

tt i.e. the country will be so deeply inundated that the fish 
will swim ahout in all directions 

tt i.e. there will he failure of rope. 


henomena is to be seen in the | 
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between the two events. Indeed, so unnsual 
an oecurrenee ax an echpse would neeessarily 
prompt a closer attention to events—sneh as pour 
crops, or the death of a king, or even a military 
expedition with its inevitable result of greater 


or lesser loss of life—that at other times would be 


taken for granted as perfeetly normal ocenrrences, 
or, if not normal, at least not of an extraordinary 
eharacter. 

The prineiples nnderlying the omens derived 
from other conditions observed in eonnexion with 
the moon are of the same general eharacter — 


_ natural association of ideas and eonclusions drawn 
phenomena, that under ecrtain eircumstanees an 


from past events coincident with the conditions in 
question, Thus, in an interesting series of reports 
regarding the signifieanee of a halo around the 
moon, a favonrable or unfavourable interpretation 
depends npon the charaeter of the halo, whether 
bright or dark—the latter being regarded in general 
as an indieation of rain--or whether the halo was 
continuous or interrupted, and what planets or 
stars were to be seen within the halo. One of 
these reports,* whieh hegins with the omen to he 
derived from the eonjunetion of the moon and sun 


on the 16th day, passes on to halo omens, and 
furnis)ies the following data :— 

‘If the moon has a halo, and the sunf¢ stands within the 
halo of the moon, thronghont the Jand one will speak justice, 
the father with his son will speak justice, the hosts will he 
successful. If the moon has a halo, and Mars stands within it, 
there will be destruction of cattle throughont the land, the 
planting of dates will not prosper, or it portends that Amurru 
will be diminished. If the moon has a halo, and two stars stand 
within the moon's halo, it portends a long rnle. If Mars and a 
planet stand facing each other {within it], it portends an attack 
on Elam, If Mars passes ont (/) of the halo, the king of Elam 
will die.’ 

It thus appears that Mars, whieh bears a name 
(Mushtabarru mutdnu, ic. ‘portending death’) 
that suggests i]-Inek, is an unfavourable planet, 
whereas the ‘sun’ planet, Saturn, carries with it 
associations of good fortune and prosperity. The 
presenee of Mars with another planet suggests a 
eonflict ; while Mars leaving the halo, again by a 
natural assoeiation of ideas transfers the ill-omen 
to Elam, the hated rival of Babylonia. Likewise, 
from omens derived from observation of the move- 
ments of the planets, we learn that this distinetion 
between favourable and unfavonrable planets is 
maintained, though there are circumstanees under 
whieh a favourable planet like Marduk - Jupiter 
may beeome a portender of evil, while Nergal- 


Mars may under eertain conditions ehange his 
forbidding aspect to one of good fortune. Thus, 
when Marduk -Jupiter appears at the beginning 
of the year, it portends a good erop of com ;= 
whereas, if the moon casts his shadow on Marduk,§ 
it means that a king will die in that year, or that 
an eelipse of the sun or moon will take place, and 
a ‘great king’ || will die; and, again, it 1s interest- 
ing to observe the combination of favourable with 
unfavourable omens in the approach of a planet 
like Jupiter towards Mars, or in their position 
towards each other. We learn { that when Marduk 
stands in front of Nergal there wil] be prosperous 
erops, but also that it portends a slaughter of men. 
The approach of Nergal to Marduk ineans devas- 
tation, death among eattle, or that the king of 
Akkad will die in that year; but at the same time 
it indicates plentiful crops. The evil suggested 
hy Nergal is therefore compensated in a measure 
by the favourable indieations associated under 


* Thompson, No. 99. Sve the genera] remarks on the halo of 
the moon, in the Introduction, vol. ii. pp. xxiv-xXxvI. 

+ By sun is here meant the ‘sun star’ or the planet Saturn, 
as the text, No. 176, rev. 3-4, specifically states. 

t Thompson, No, 184 § 1b. No. 192. 

| The ‘creat king’ in these reports means apparently the 


king of Bahylonia, or perhaps also Assyria; whereas ‘a king’ 
means a,ruler of somesmualler country. 
) “| Thoinpson, No. 195. 
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most circumstanees with Mardnk. Again, thongh 
the omens connected with Nergal-Mars are on the 
whole unfavourable, there are notable exceptions ; 
as, ¢.g., When a report® tells ns that if Mars is 
visible in the month of Elul—the 6th month—the 
erops of the land will be plentiful, and everything 
in the Jand will be prosperous ; but, on the ether 
hand, if Nergal narurongliae the moon, the eod Sin 
will cause evil to descend upon the land; ft and 
in this report the Sunjucky’ character associated 
with Mars conipensates the generally favourable 
nature of the portents in the case of other stars 
being seen near the moon, After this omen with 
referenee to Nergal and Sin, the report con- 
tinues— 

‘Vf any [other] planet stands on the left horn of the moon, 
the king will be powerful; or if a star appearsin front of the 
moon on the Ieft side, the king will also be powerful. Tf a star 
stands behind the moon on the left side, the king of Akkad will 
he powerful. If the star Dilgan (v.e. Virgo) stands at the left 
horn, the crops in Akkad will be plentifil; or if Dilgan stands 
above the moon, the erops will be plentiful.’ 

The report continues in this way with a further 
series of omens derived from stars appearing on 
the left side, which, while portending evil because 
of the association between “left? and ‘unlucky,’ 
yet are in so far favourable as the evil—loss of 
territory, or tloods—is predicted for an enemy and 
his land, and not for the king of Assyria, to whom 
the report is furnished. 

Wind and thunderstorms as well as_ earth- 
quakes are included within the scope of the 
natural phenomena on which the astrologers of 
Babylonin and Assyria render reports to. their 
royal masters. In regard to both wind and 
thunderstorms, the season of the year is naturally 
the prime factor in the decision whether the 
omen is to be interpreted as favourable or un- 
favourable. The storms and rains forming in a 
land like Mesopotamia a natural season, upon 
whieh the fertility of the soi] is dependent, are, 
in fact, under ordinary circumstances regarded as 
signs of the faveur of the gods; and we may well 
suppose that the Babylonians, like the aneient 
Hebrews, ineluded in their ritual, at the approach 
of the rainy season, prayers that the gods might 
send the rains and also the storms-—sinee the 
former never came without the latter—over the 
land. In aceordanece with this view, a storm is 
ordinarily an omen of prosperity ; and it is only 
when the excessive severity of the rains ecanses a 
ood, or when the rain comes at the wrong time— 
in the spring instead of in the autumn and winter 
—that the omen is naturally unfavourable. A 
report from Asharidu, the servant of the king, 
reads ~— 

‘If a rainstorm comes over the land, crops will flourish, 
pricey will be steady. Hf a rainstorm continues in the land, 
there will he an increase of royal power, If a rainstorm bursts 
ferth in Shebet,$ there will be a hassite celipse. 

A storm still later in the season, in Adar © (12th 
month), when the rains ordinarily have ceased, 
portends blighted crops; and as with rainstorms, 
sv, up to a certain point in regard to thunder. 
sternis, the season of the year determines whether 
the omen is to be revarded as favourable or un- 
favonrable. But apparently a new factor enters 
into consideration here, for the voice of the gud 
Adad himself is heard in the thunder; and it is 
this voice that the astrologers are called upon 
to interpret. In consequence, as the priests were 
cuided necessarily by avegr vation of events that 
in the past had followed upon the sound of thunder 
wt a particular season of the year or time of the 

* Thompson, No. 233. t fb. No, 234 $ 1b. No. 250. 

$i.e. the 11th month, towards the spring, when the severe 
storms onght to he over. 

{ An eclipse portending some evil for the country north-east 


of Babylonia. : Boe 
4 e.g. Thompson, No. 252. fh ot i 
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day, the reports manifest a greater degree of in- 
cousisteney than in the interpretation of omens 
from rainstorms, where Hititea conditions eansti- 
tuted a firm basis for calculations. Thus, in the 
cnse of several reports dealing with omens in 
regard to thunder im the month of Ab—the 5th 
month—one * informs us that the crops will be 
entifnl, while another ¢ declares that the omen 
portends evil. A distinction is made between 
thunder accompanied by rain and thunder in a 
cloudless sky. The report says 7— 

‘lf Ada sends forth his voice in the month of Ah, on a dark 
day, with rain and lightning, waters will be poured forth in the 


canals. tf on a cloudless day Adad roars, there will be dis- 
tress or famine in the land.’ 


Or again §— 
‘If it lightens on a cloudless day, Adad will cause a flood." 


The assoeiation between a thunderstorm and a 
rainstorm out of season sugeests the portent 
tint | ao | 
WUE |j— 


‘If, in Tishri,{ Adad sends forth his voice, there will he 
hostility in the Jand. Uf it rains in the month of Tishri, there 
will be disaster to the sick and to cattle, and disaster to the 
enemy.’ 


An earthquake naturally always portends some 
disaster, and the omens derited from this pheno- 
menon appear in general to have reference to a 
national calamity. The trembling of the earth 
suggests invasion and ruin, We are told **— 


‘If the earth quakes all day, it portends destruction of the 
land; if it quakes continually, (?)there wil be an invasion of the 
Yan.‘ 


And again tt— 

‘ff in the month of Tishri the earth quakes, the country will 
rebel avainst the king; if the earth quakes during the night, 
the land will incur disaster or devastation.’ 

At the same time the evil omen is at times com- 
pensated by the assurance that the misfortune will 
not allect the erops, for we are told ++— 


‘If the earth quakes in Tishri, the crops will be plentiful, 
though it portends hostility in the land.’ 


We have seen that in the ease of varions pheno- 
mena of the heavens and of nature, which form the 
basis of the otlicial reports of the astrologers, the 
omens den} chietly with three subjects — war, 
crops, and internal disturbances in the country — 
wiile the allairs of the individual play no part 
whatsoever, But besides these phenomena there 
is an almost infinite number of oceurrences in 
the life of mankind that by their more or less 
unnsual character call for an explanation ; and in 
the explanation offered the individual is involved, 
even if not exclusively so. Monstrositics among 
human beings and animals, peculiar actions of 
animals, extraordinary oceurrences in one’s life, 
or even ordinary ones, like dreams, constitute 
some of the phenomena, to the study of which the 

riests were likewise obliged to devote themselves 
in order to answer inquiries as to their meaning, 
In the interpretations offered we may observe 
again the Ahlianton of practically the same prin- 
ciples which guided the astrologers in their reports 
as to the menning of phenomena in the heavens— 
nssociation of ideas, and conclusions derived from 
observation and experience. For purposes of illns- 
tration, it will be sutlicient to give some examples 
from what we may call birth portents, of which 
the tablets furnish a very large number.t? In this 
division, even so common an occurrence ns the 
birth of twins, merely Leeause it deviates from 

* Thompson, No, 25C4. t fb. No, 247. 

$ 1b. No. 257, lines 1-5. § fh, No. 2atid. 

| 2b. No. 260, © The 7th month. 

** Thompson, No. 263d. tt fh, No. 2c. 

$¢ See Bezold’y Catalogue, etc., vol. v, Indea, seb ‘ Omens,’ 
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normal conditions, is subjeeted to an interpreta- 
tion, and we are told *— 


‘If a woman gives hirth to twins, one male and the other 
female, it is an unfaveurahle cmen. The land is in favour, but 
the house ¢ will be reduced.’ 


ITere we have an example of a purely individual 
portent ; but it is noticeable that the moment any 
inusual signs are observed in the case of the 
twins, they are interpreted as having a bearing 
on yublie affairs, though at times the family in 
whieh the oceurrence has taken plaee is also 
involved. In aecoidanee with this principle we 
are tolil that— 


‘If a woman gives birth to twins and hoth are hronght forth 
alive, but neither of them have richt hands, the produce of the 
land will be consumed by the enemy. ... Hf a woinan gives 
hirth to twins and both are brought forth alive, but the right 
foot of one is missins, an enemy will for one year cause dis- 
turbances in the country.’ 


A monstrosity as such, however, does not por- 
tend evil, and distinctions are drawn, again based 
largely on assvelation of ideas. 

Thus, in the ease of newborn babes with heads 
that suggest the features of eertain animals, a 
lion’s or a swine’s head represents favourable 
omens, while a doe’s or a bird's or a serpent’s head 
portends some disaster to the eountry t— 


‘Tf a woman gives birth toa child with a lion's head,$ a power- 
ful king will rnle in the land. Hf a woman gives birth to a child 
with a dog's head, the eity (where the child is born) will be in 
distress, and evil will be in the country. If a woman gives 
birth to a child with a swin: s head, offspring and wealth will 
increase in that honse. If a waman gives birth to a child with 
a hird’s head, the land will be destroyed. If a woman gives 
birth to a child with a serpent's head, there will be famine in 
the land.’ 


The monstrosities taken up in this same series 
of tablets include such phenomena as a babe with 
two heads, or two mouths, or a double pair of 
eyes, or with misplaced eyes, or peculiarly shaped 
ears, or with an organ or a limh missing, and 


my 
much more of the like. If among human beings 


nionstrosities have a hearing on the public and 
general weal, it is natural to find this prineiple 
adopted in the ease of monstrosities occurring 
amony animals, The anomalies introdneed are 
almost endless. Among the examples we find the 
following :||— 


‘If five young ones are horn in the flock, one with a bull's 
head, one with a Jion’s head, one with a dog’s head, one with a 
sheep's head, one with a swine’s head, there will be a series of 
devastations in the lanit. 


If in the flock young ones are born with five legs, it is a sign of 
distress for the country. The house of the man will perish, and 
his stalls will be swept away. If the young ones have six legs, 
the population will decrease, and devastation come over the 
land. .. . ff the young one has its ears at its neck, the ruler 
will be withont judyment.§ If a voung one has its ears below 
the neck, the stren¢eth of the Jand will he weakened. 
young one has no rixht ear, the rule of the king wil] come to an 
end, his palace will he uprooted, and the population of the city 
will be swept away ; the king will be devoid of jndgment, the 
produce of the country will be small, the enemy will cut ol! 
the snpply of water. If the young one has no left car, the 
deity will hear the king’s prayer, the king will capture his 
enemy's land, and the enemy's palace will be destrnyed. The 
enemy will be deprived of judyment, the produce of the 
enemy's land will be taken away, and everything will be cap- 
tured. ff the rizht ear of the young one falls off, the stall ** will 
be destroved. If the left ear of the young one falls off, the stall 
will he increased, the stall of the enewy will be destroyed.’ 


In this ennmeration it will he observed that a 
defeet in regard to a ‘right’ limb or organ portends 
evil to the owner or the eountry, or both, while 
the defect in a ‘left’ limb or organ is an omen of 
disaster to the enemy, but not to the owner or his 
country —a reversal, though a perfeetly logical one, 

* Boissier, Documents Assyriens relatifs aux presayes, p. 
Jl0 ft. 

+ Wherein the child is born. t Boissier, p. 11. 

$7.e. like a lion. The preposition ‘like’ is sometimes added, 
though generally omitted. 

Foissier, pp. 152, 145 f., 169yefe. 


© Will become insane (’). ** se, the herd. 
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of the usual association of ideas with reference te 
‘right’ and ‘left.’ It is because ‘right’ is gener- 
ally a wood omen that the absence of a ‘right’ 
ear portends evil, whereas a defect in regard to a 
‘left’ ear represents a bad sign for the ‘other 
party.’ The specitic character of the omens may 
be taken as evidence that the tablets were drawn 
up on the basis of answers given in the past to 
inquiries made at a time when the monstrosities, 
or the nnusual phenomena in Sh eae actually 


-oecurred ; though it also seems likely that these 


actual answers were supplemented by indieations, 
furnished in accordance with the principle under- 
lying the science of omen interpretation, in order 
to cover future and possible contingencies. The 
tablets themselves thus assume, in contradistinc- 
tion to the astrologieal reports above diseussed, the 
character of handLooks, and therefore resemble the 
incantation texts and rituals. Each large temple 
would be supplied with such a handbock, and it 
would be the natural endeavour of the priests of 
each generation to make ad:litions to it, so as to 
be in a position to answer readily any qnestion 
that might be put. As there were special omen 
collections for oxen, sheep, swine, colts, birds, 
insects, and the like, one ean readily see how, in 
this way, the colleetions would in the course of 
time assume exeeedingly large dimensions. * 

Tt will also be clear that sueh eollections could 
never be absolutely complete, Cases would arise 
not thought of or not provided for, and 1t would 
then develve upon the priests to work ont new 
decisions that might be depended upon as trust- 
worthy. Besides monstrosities among annals, 
the actions of certain animals—dogs, oxen, ravens, 
and certain insects, ete. — were invested with 
sienificance ; and the task of the priests would be 
inereased by the endeavour to explain what it 
meant if one encountered a yellow, white, black, or 
speckled dog on the street ; or if a dog entered a 
palace or temple or an ordinary house ; or if a raven 
ilew into a man’s house; and even so trivial an 
oceurrenee as the dropping of a bit of meat into 
a man’s house by a raven was regarded as fraught 
with some meaning. A tablet informs us that t— 

‘ff a yellow dog enters a palace, it is a sign of an ominous 
fate for the palace. If a speckled dog enters the palace, the 
palace will secure peace fromthe enemy. If a dog enters the 
palace and some one kills him, the peace of the palace will be 
disturbed. lf a dog enters a palace and crouches on a couch, 
no one will live in that palace in peace. If a dog enters a 
palace and cronches on the throne, the palace will encounter an 
ominous fate. }f a dog enters a palace and lies on a bowl, 
the palace will secure peace from the enemy.’ 

As with dogs, so the appearance of loeusts in a 
house was regarded as an omen of ill-Inek; but here, 
avain, distinctions were drawn aecording to the 
colour of the locusts, whether black, yellow, white, 
brown, or speckled. In short, these handbooks of 
omen interpretation endeavoured, though of eourse 
in vain, to cover all possible oceurrences that in 
any way might arouse the attention of those who 
were directly or indirectly involved ; and the task 
of the priests, constantly consulted as to the 
meaning of the purely trivial incidents whieh form 
a large proportion of the eases introdueed, was no 
easy one. On the other hand, it was precisely 
their supposed power of being able to interpret 
‘sions,’ and thus to aid the inquirers in preparing 
for the event prognosticated, and perhaps to fore- 
stall it, that enabled the priests to retain a firm 
hold on the people. It was of the utmost im- 
portanee, therefore, for the priests to cultivate the 
science of omen interpretation, as representing, 
with the endeavour to free the subjects of the 
gods from ills and troubles, the practical side of 

* The most complete collection as yet published, from which 
the ahove exaniples are taken, is that of Boissier, Documents 
(4 ysyriens velatits‘qux présayes, Paris, 1894. 

4 Boissier, p..104., 
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the prevailing religion; just as the doctrines re- 
presented the theoretical phase, and the cult the 
natural outeame of the desire to do homnge to the 
vols, inorder to retain the goodwill of the powers 
in whose hands the welfare of the country, the 


suceess of the rulers, and the fate of the indi-- 
The large space ocenpied by the omen 


vidual lay. 
texts in the religions literature that was produced 
in Habylonia and Assyria, is a valuable testimony 
to the strength and persistence of the belief that 
the intention of the gods was revealed in the 
movements of the sun, muon, aud planets, and the 
phenomena of heaven in general, or in the un- 
usual happenings in nature, and in abnormal events 
among men and animus, as well asin all nuunner 
of inewents arousing special attention or calling 
for comment of whatever kind. 

tefore leaving this large subject, the importance 
of whieh for an understanding of the religion of 
Babylonia and Assyrian justities the rather elaborate 
treatment accorded to it here, it is necessary to 
consider brictly one more ot its phases, which, 
hecause of its direct bearing on the fate of the 
individual, is of considerable importance, The 
nystery of sleep, with its most characteristic mani- 
festation, the dream, profoundly impressed people 
in a primitive stage of enlture, and continued to 
do so lung after they had cast aside many of the 
lwliefs belonging to the tirst attempts at. the 
development of eivilization. One could control, 
at least in large measure, one's thonehts and 
fancies while awake, but what one saw and 
heard while asleep appeared to be manifestations 
directly brought to one’s attention throngh out- 
side forces. The gods, who showed their power in 
storins and carthquakes, who made themselves 
heard in thunder, and who spuke indirectly to 
men by signs written in the heavens, gave a direet 
message in the dreams that they sent to those 
lying in the embrace of sleep. Every dream re- 
presented sucli a direct message; and, whether 
we turn to early Babylonian rulers lke taudea 
(c. 3000 B.C.), Who recelves instructions through a 
dream te build the temple E-ninnu to his favonrite 
god Ninib,* or to a late Assyrian king like Assnr- 
banipal, who is eneouraged to go forth to battle 
by a vision at night of Ishtar clothed in battle 
array,t we find throughout the duration of the 
Jabylonian-Assyrian religion the same profound 
sicnificanee attached to dreams. 

Henee, in addition to the moon, sun, planet, and 
star portents, and handbooks for guidanee in inter- 
preting ‘birth’ and ‘animal’ portents, manuals 
were pieperen that might serve the priests in inter- 
preting for anxious inquirers the meaning of the 
visions that they saw daring the honrs of sleep. 
While here, again, the endeavour might be made 
to provide for all contingencies, the task would 
be even more hopeless than in the case of hand- 
hooks for ‘birth’ portents, and the priests would 
have to be content to collect as miany instances as 


possible of dreams and the interpretations vouch. | 


safed in the past, and to regard these as typical 
instances which might serve as cuides tor the new 
dreams that would constantly be bronght te their 
notice. A vareful study of these collections will 


enable us to understand the principles whiel: in| 


general controlled the interpretations ; and, even 
theneh in many instances we shall fail toe under. 
stand the lasis fer the interpretations, we gain 
the conviction that the dream interpreter pro- 
ceeded in some methodieal way, and did not follow 
caprice, or allow Inmself to be led by happy 
guesses. Thos, in the case of animals appearing 
to one in dreams, we note that certain amimats 
* See Thurvau-Dangin's exsay, ‘ Le Songe dv Gondéa’ (Comptes 
rendua de CV Académie dLasercptions, WH, pp. 12-122. 
# See Schrada 's Acilinschristliche Beblvstheke yok. ii. p. 241, 
7 


portend misfortune, while others represent a 
tavourable omen. A doy portends sorrow, a lion 
stiveess, a vont indicates the death of a son, a stag 
the death of a daughter, a jaekal Divine favour, a 
fixh power, and so ou. One can also see the natural 
association of ideas whieh suggested that a moun 
tain appearing in a dream was an indication of 
| aa streneth, and that salt meant protee- 
tion; while, on the other hand, the eonnexion be- 
tween a date and distress is less conspicuous ; lit 
What appears arbitrary to us may properly be 
attributed to our tenoranee of the ileas that the 
Babylonians and Assyrians asseciited with the 
objects in question, and furthermore one must 
bes in oft that association of ideas formed only 
one factor in the serence of dream interpretation, 
Past experience of the supposed connexion bet ween 
some oceurrence and a dream formed a second 
'facter; and besides these two there mist have 
heen a variety of considerations that served as 
guides in the development of this seience. Over 
ant) ahove this, no doubt, a certain scope was 
allowed te the judement of the individual priest, 
who was obliged, however, to exercise due pre- 
cantion to make sure that his judement was 
based upon solid ground, derived from his experi- 
ence, and from his study of the mannats that were 
prodaced in connexion with the temple organiza- 
tion. Toa far vreater decree than in the case of 
other branches of the omen literature which we 
have eonsidered, the dreams of an individusel liad 
a bearing on his own fate. 1¢ was a messave 
Ineant primarily for him; and only when he to 
whom the pods communicated their purpose was 
alsv the occupant of the throne or belonzed to the 
royal household, did the dream assume a wide 
sigmilicance, involving the general welfare. The 
dream portents thus bring us still eloser to the 
circle ot the direct and personal influence exerted 
by the prevaihng religion npon worshippers in 
their private capacity. 


5. Prayers and hymns.—Recourse to incanta- 
tions and omens, we have seen, was perfectly com- 
patible with the development of advanced eoncep- 
tions regarding the chief gods recognized in the 
systematized pantheon; and the prominent part 
layed by incantation rituals and by omen collee- 
tions in religious Bromics down to the Iatest days 
in no way hindered the growth of other branches 
of religious literature in Babylonia, and the ex- 
tension of these branches to Assyria, The belief 
that the ills and misfortunes of life were due to 
the sischievons intlhuence of demons and spirits, 
either acting independently or at the instigation 
of those whe had the power to control their actions, 
was too deeply ingrained in the flesh and blood of 
the people to be seriously atiected by the view that 
the ae so much more powerful than demons or 
witelies, were on the whole favourably inclined 
/ towards inankind, and intleted punishment upon 
them only for sufficient cause, chief among which, 
| to be sure, was the neglect of es homage and 

devotion to them. The theological systeni clevised 
hy the sehaols was forced to take cognizance of 
the popular beliefs, and indeed strengthened them 
by thas emphasizing the contrast that existed 
| between couds and demons, 

As a consequence, higher speeulations regard- 
ing the manner of the Divine government of the 
Universe could he introduced inte the jucantations 
themselves, withant seriously afleeting the much 
mere primitive conceptions on whieh the invanta- 
tions rested. The ‘Makin’ series furnishes ex- 
maples of compositions worthy of the term ‘hymns,’ 
which were introduced as prelides to the recital of 
a jimnble of formulas, the power uf whieh rested in 


| theeombination of words employed ; and through- 
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out the other series known to us similar composi- 
tions addressed to various deities are seattered. 
Nor did the belief, also deeply ingrained, that the 
study of heavenly plenomena otlered an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the intention of the gods, 
eheck the religions development which ascribed 
ethieal motives and considerations of right and 
wrong to the gods in their dealings with their 
subjects. It might be that, through the move- 
ments of the stars, or the birth of monstrosities 
among mankind or animals, or through a dream, 
the Divine anger against the country, the ruler, or 
the individnal, was revealed, yet it was generally 
possible by prayer and by sacrifice to alter the 
Divine will, and to avert the threatened cata- 
strophe by seenring the goodwill of the angry 
god, or even by fortifying oneself through the 
protection of one’s special Divine protector against 
some hostile power, just as one could invoke a god 
avainst the mischievons devices of a demon or a, 
witch. Nay, even when the blow fell upon one, 
the hope of averting its full force still remained. 
Oppressed by the fear ot demons jurking every- 
where, hy the dread of witches and soreerers who 
prepared their attacks in seeret, and hampered by 
the multitudinous oceurrences that were so full of 
significance, the outlook for the individual wonld 
indeed bave been hopeless but for the outlet 
atlorded, through prayers and hymns, for a direct 
appeal to the Divine powers, irrespective of what 
the stars declared or what the demons purposed. 
The prayers and hyreas thus reveal the brighter 
side of the religion of Babylonia and Assyria, as 
well as its more spiritual phase and its higher 
aspirations. They tell us of the hopes that filled 
the breasts of the worshippers, enabling them to 
overeome the gloom that must have resulted from 
reflecting on the dangers that beset them at every 
turn, and the evils that were constantly staring 
them in the faee. Even though a great majority 
of this class of compositions that lave been pre- 
served for us are royal prayers and hymns, placed 
in the mouth of royal personages or having refer- 
ence to publie events, the spirit embodied in them 
rellects the popular coneeptions formed of the gods, 
and in a large measure at least they embody aspira- 
tions and hopes shared by the people at large. 

For the study of the prayers and hymns we have, 
besides the tablets in the library of Assnrbanipal, 
the votive and historical inscriptions of the rulers 
of Babylonia and Assyria, in which prayers are 
frequently introduced. Such prayers, embodying 
requests for a long life, a prosperous rule, vietory 
over enemies, and abundant offspring, are more 
frequently encountered in the inseriptions of the 
ynlers of the south than in those of the north. The 
Assyrian rulers contented themselves with an in- 
yocntion addressed to some god, or to the chief 
gods of the pantheon, at the beginning of their 
inseriptions, and with eurses and threats hurled 
at those who should destroy or defaee their monn- 
ments; but the historieal inscriptions of Assyria 
furnish us also with some speciinens of genuine 
prayers, 

Taking up, first, the prayers introduced in the 
inscriptions of Babylonian rulers, one of the best 
examples, though not in the form of a direct 
address, is to be found in the inseription of Lugal- 
zaveisi (e. 3500 B.C.). The king, after ascribing his 
success to the help of the gods, and more especially 
to Bel of Nippur, closes with a fervent appeal tu 
Bel *— 

‘En-hl, king of the lords, my beloved father; may he crant 


me long life, and the land peace and tranquillity! May he 
cause the army to flourish, and guard the sanctuaries! May he 


resard the land with favour, and vrant mercy to its inhabitants ; 
and may I continue to rule as a powerful leader !’ 


* Hilprecht, Old Babylonia) Laserviptwiusyi, 2,9 NO.,37, col’ 
1. 13-36, 
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Another southern ruler, Gudea (ec. 3000 B..), 
wishing to assure himself of the support of Bau in 
his undertakings, addresses her as tollows :— 


*O my queen, lofty daughter of Anu,* 
Who furnishes proper counse), and holds the first rank 
among the gods. 
Thou who grantest life to the land. 


Thou art the queen, the nother, who has founded 
Shirpurla. 

The nation upon which thou lookest in mercy prospers. 

Lone life is vouchsafed to the bero on whom thou dos 
look with favour. 

I have no mother—thou art iny mother. 

I have no father—-thou art my father.’ 


The finest specimens of royal prayers, however, 
are to he found in the inscriptions of rulers of the 
New Babylonian period—Nabopolassar, Nebuehad- 
rezzar, and Nabonidus.t Singling ont those of 
Nebuchadrezzar as those possessing greater interest 
than the others, the prayer addressed to Marduk 
by the king upon his ascending the throne? may 
serve as a third example of this branch of religious 
literature— 


‘O eternal ruler, lord of everything, grant that the name of 
the king whom thou lovest, whose naine thou hast proclainied, 
may flourish, as seems pleasing to thee. Lead him in the right 
path. I am the prince who obeys thee, the creature of thy 
hand. Thou hast created me, and hast entrusted to ine 
sovereignty over mankind. According to thy mercy, O lord, 
which thon bestowest upon all, may thy supreme rule he 
merciful! The fear of thy divinity implant in my heart! Grant 
ine what seems good to thee, for thou art the one who hast 
given me iy life.’ 


The prayer emphasizes in impressive dietion 
the dignity which the ruler attaches to his royal 
post, and lays stress upon the responsibilities it 
invelves rather than upon its pemp and glory. 
Hence the tone of Jimility which pervades the 
composition, and which is surprising in a ruler 
whom we have been accustomed to regard as re- 
presenting the aeme of mortal pride and arro- 
ganee. Still more impressive is the expressed 
hope and purpose to rnle according to the dictates 
of justice and equity, embodied in a dedication 


| prayer on the completion of the temple at Sippar 
_in honour of Shamash, the Divine judge and oracle- 


god par execllence §— 


“Shamash, great lord, on entering joyfully thy glorious temple 
E-harra, look with favour on my precious handiwork. May 
thy lips proclaim mercy for me! Through thy rizhteons order 
may I have abundant offspring! Long life and a Krm throne 
srant me! May my rule || be extended to eternity, with a 
righteous sceptre and beneficent authority. With a legitimate 
staff of authority bringing salvation to men adorn my kingdom 
for ever. With strong weapons protect my troops at the call 
of battle! O Shamash, through judicial decision and through 
dreanis answer me aright. By thy lofty, unchangeable decree 
may my sharp weapons proceed to overthrow the weapons of 
the enemies !’ 


The repetition of such expressions as ‘justice,’ 
erieht, Vapieinikter is an interesting illustration 
of the emphasis which this king, contrary again 
to the current view, laid upon exalted principles in 
earrying out his policy, and of the high sense of 
duty by which he was swayed. 

The occurrence in historical inseriptions of hymns 
viving expression to such worthy sentiments, fur- 
nishes the proof that the compositions found in 
the library of Assurbanipal are not to be regarded 
as literary exercises indicative of the intellectual 
ambitions cherished ly the priests attached to the 
varions temples, but as part of the ritual em- 
ployed in obtaining oracles, in offering sacrifices, 


* Cylinder B (ed. Price), col. ii. 27-111. 4. : 

t For a translation of practically all the prayers in the Bahy- 
lonian and Assyrian inscriptions, see Jastrow’s Ieliyion Baby- 
loniens und Asayriens, pp. 394-418. 

t Rawlinson, i. 53, col. i. 55-ii. 1. 

§ Ball, Proceedings of Society of Bibl. Archa@oloyy, xi. p. 127 
ol. ii. 32-ii. 30.40 4 

|. Ze. my dynasty. 
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and in praying for relief from suflerings and from 
the attacks of demons, witches, and sorcerers, or 
tor averling lnpending disaster. 

Although na here number of the hymns and 
prayers in this library —~most of them, unfortu- 
nately, mere fragments—still await publication, * 
yet enough are at our disposal to enable us to Judge 
of the general character of this division of the re- 
lizious literature of Babylonia and Assyria. All 
the great gods, Marduk, Ishtar, Sarpanit, Tashmit, 
Shamash, Sin, Adad, Ninib, Nergal, as well as Ea, 
Kel of Nippur, and Ashur, are represented in the 
library by hyiins of a more or less extensive char- 
acter. On the whole, the traits assigned to the 
gods in those hymns are the same us we en- 
counter in the votive and historical inscriptions, 
though frequently the devotion of the composers 
leads them to address some favourite god in terms 
which might lead one to believe that this god em- 
hodied all the traits possessed by his fellow-deities, 
—a phenomenon that tinds an interesting parallel 
in the hymns of the Rigveda, where so often the 
god addressed has heaped npen him the attributes 
of all the gods. 

Taking up hymns to the heads of the southern 
and the northern pantheon respectively, Marduk 
and Ashuy, i¢ will be interesting to compare, by an 
example, the spirit in which ench is appealed to. 
Gne of the Marduk hymns reads as follows : t— 


*O atrony, exalted strength of the city of}... 
Supreme ruler, offspring of Ea, 
Marduk, mighty one, chief of E-turra, § 
Lord of E-sagila, the strength of Gabyton, lover of E-zida ; 
Preserver of life, prince of E-makhtila, restorer of life, 
Protector of the land, taking care of distant peoples. 
Mighty sovereign over all sanctuaries, 
Thy name is ever good in the mouth of men, 
() Marduk, great lord... bet 
By thy exalted command let me live in tranquillity, 
Let me behold thy divinity ! 
What I purpose may I secure! 
Place justice in my mouth, 
Implant merey in my heart. 
May my vod stand at my right side, 
May my goddess stand on my left side, 
May the yod granting salvation stand firm at my side, 
To he propitions, to hearken, and to he favonrable ! 
Let the word that I speak he favourable as I speak it. 
© Marduk, mighty ruler, command life, conmmand 

life ! 

Lefore thee have | most humbly bowed myself. 
May Bel be thy lisht, Ea rejoice thee ! 
May the gods of the universe pay homage to thee! 
May the great yods do what is pleasing to thee!’ 


my 


While this hymn evidently forms part of an in- 
eantation text, or Was originally composed as an 
incantation, yet it serves as a good exnumple of the 
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the war-god of Assyria introduced. 
follows :— 


‘Mighty chief of the gods, omniscient ; 

Honoured, exalted lord of vods, tixer of destin‘es. 

Ashur, mighty lord, omniscient ; 

Nlononred, exalted lord of gods, fixer of destinies. 

. + . Ashur, ed edith chief of the goes, lord of couatries. 

{Let me proclaim] his greatoess, celebrate his glory. 

Ashur, let me ylorify his being, exalt his name ; 

Pvestitie in E-kharsag-gal-kur-kur-ra,* let me celebrate hiv 
glory. 

[His strength) let me recall, his couraye conmiemorate; 

Dwelling tn E-sherra, Ashur fixer of destinies. 

Forever let me exalt his power, 

Mightily wise luader of the pods, ilustrious, 

Creator of Shaniash, maker of mountains; 

Creator of the gods, progenitor of Ishtar. 


. -. Ulustrious whose name is revered, 

.. « Ashur whose command is extended, 

(Firm ?} like mountains whose base is not seen, 

(Brilliant?) as the writing of the heavens,t of unlimited 
extent. 

Let his name be celebrated, his command that stands firm.’ 


The frequent repetitions indicate that each two 
lines were to be sung or reeited by a leader and a 
chorus respectively—an arrangement that we come 
across frequently in these conspositions. 

Decidedly superior in form, more particularly in 
tone, are the hymns to Shamash; and this may be 
accounted for through the inllnenee of the concep- 
tions of law and justice associated from early days 
with the sun-god. It is an image of Shamash 
that Hammurabi attaches as the headpicve to Ins 
famons Code,t as the symbol of the principles of 
justiee on which he claims to base his ordinanees. 
Tn almost all the Shamash hymns that we possess, 
whether forming part of incantations or repre- 
senting independent compositions, this phase of his 
character as the protector of the oppressed, the 
liberator of those who dwell in ¢loom and dark- 
ness, and the destroyer of the wicked, is strongly 
emphasized. Taking, for example, a hymn in- 
tended for the morning service, Shamash is ad- 
dressed as follows : §— 

‘O lord, illuminator of darkness, who reveals the face fof 

heaven?]... 
Merciful god, who lifts up the lowly, protects the weak. 
Tothy light all the great gods look up. 
All the Annunaki look up to thee. 
All mankind thou guidest like a single being. 
Expeectantly with raised head they look up to the suntight. 
When thou dost appear, they rejoice and exult. 
Thou art the light for the most distant ends of the heavens, 


The standard for the wide carth. 
The niultitudes look up to thee with foy.’ 


The ethic: traits of the god are even more 
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It begins as 


effectively bronght out in a section of one of the 
finest of the Shamash hynins, which is too long to 
| be quoted in full, — 


eenerul character of the Babylonian hymns, and 
illustrates the current conceptions of Marduk as 
strong and mighty on the one band, but also, on 


the other, as one who is inclined to listen to the ‘Who plans evil--his horn then thou dost destroy, 


appeals of sullerers, and from whom they may 
expect to receive new life. 

Wyinns to Ashur are net numerous, aml the hest 
spechuen that has been found‘ is of interest 
chiefly as showing how completely the diferatd of 
Assyria are under the influence of the intelectual 
Lte unfolded in Babylonia. ‘Phe tryin in question 
iomade up of phrases that ean be matehed in 
Babylonian liymns addressed to various gods, and 
only incidentally are the traits that distinguish 


* See the Index, sw) ‘Hymne’ and ‘ Prayera,’ of Rezold's 
Catalogue of the Tablets in the Kouvunjik Collection, vol. v. 

t King, Babylonian Mayic and Sorcery, No. 0. 

* The name of the city is, according to King, Ashur, and the 
traces point to this reading. Hurt if thes be correet, then we 
must perforee assume that Assurhanipal’s seribe inteotionally 
substituted the capital of the northera kingdom for Babylon or 
some other southern town, 

$ Temple at Eridu, 

{ The special protectins yod and goddess of the individual 
ore meant. 

TCruig, Assyrian and BabyloniaweLeligiong Texts, 
32-37. Si re, {i7eC 


ST 


iy ple_| 
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Who in tiing boundaries annuls rights. 

The unjust judge thou restraineth with force. 

Who accepts a bribe, who does not jude justly 
thou imposest sin. 

But he who does not accept a bribe, who has a care for 
the oppressed, 

To hin Shamash {s gracious, his life he prolongs. 

The judye who renders a just decision 

Shall end in a palace, the pluce of princes shall be his 
dwelling. 


on him 


The seed of those who act unjustly shall not flonrish. 
What their mouth declares in thy presence wilt thou de- 
Stroy ; What they purpose thou wilt anu. 
Thon knowest their traosressions ; the declaration of the 
Wicked thon dost cast aside 
Every one wherever he may be is in thy care. 
Thou direetest their judsiments, the imprisoned dost thes 
liberate, 
* ‘Great mountain of vountries —naine of temple to Ashur. 
t A frequent expression designating the stars. 
$ See the illustration in Scheil, Zectes Mbnaites-Seniihiques, 
ii., frontispiece. 


| 6 $ Rawlinson, iv.2 19, No. 2. 
| cm k J. Grav, Shuumph-keligious Texts (Chicayo, 1301), 
wm. TPCT | rH) 
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Thou hearest, O Shamash, petition, prayer, and appeal, 

Humility, prostration, petitioning, and reverence. 

With loud voice the unfortunate one cries to thee. 

The weak, the exhausted, the oppressed, the lowly, 

Mother, wife, maid, appeal to thee. 

The one removed from his family, the one dwelling afar 
from his city. 

The peasant when he gathers in his harvest appeals to 
thee.’ 


In this way the hymn proceeds to enumerate 
the various classes of society—the merehant, the 
hunter, the shepherd, the learned ; and the various 
conditions under which the appeal for help or re- 
cognition of assistance is addressed to the great 
sun-god, 


6. Penitentia] Psalms.—There is only one other 
suldivision of the religious literature of Babylonia 
and Assyria in whieh a still higher ethical and 
spiritual level is reached, in a series of eomposi- 
tions, also known to us chiefly from the library 
of Assurbanipal, in which the eentral idea is the 
conseiousness of guilt, and in which, in connexion 
with a confession of sins, the fervent appeal is 
made to some god or goddess, or to the cods in 
general, for forgivencss. To these compositions, 
of which a considerable number have heen pub- 
hished, and which appear to have been collected 
into a series, like the Incantation texts and the 
somewhat similar colleetion of the Prayers, the 
name ‘Penitential Psalms’* has been given by 
scholars because of the striking resemblanee in 
the genera] tone, and to a certain extent even 
in phraseology, to certain of the Biblical Psalms 
in whieh confession of sins and shorteominys 
coustitutes the keynote. In a general way, of 
course, these ‘Penitential Psalms’ helone to the 
division of ‘]lyimns and Prayers’ + which so often 
touch npon the question of guilt and sin; and it 
is often difheult to determine whether a composi- 
tion. in whieh glorification of a deity’s power, the 
appeal to his or her assistance, and the conscions- 
ness af sin are abont equally distributed, is tu 
be placed in the special category of ‘Penitential 
Psatins.” Bearing in mind that sharp divisions do 
not exist here any more than hetween prayers and 
incantations, appeals or formulas, let ws pass on to 
sone speeimens which will illustrate the general 
character of these compositions. The adaptation 
of these ‘Psahus’ for the ritual is indieated hy the 
alternating utterances of the penitent and the 
|Tiest acting as mediator between the worshipper 
and his deity. 


Asan exainple of the penitent’s appeal—in this | 


ease to the goddess Ishtar—the following may 
serve :t— 


‘I, thy servant, full of sighs, ca'l upon thee. 

The fervent prayer ot him who has sinned dost thou 
accept. 

If thou lookest upon a man, that man lives, 

0 pewerful mistress of all mankind. 

Merciful one to whom it is good to turn, who accepts 
sighs.’ 


The priest thereupon strengthens the appeal of 
the penitent— 


‘Since his god and his goddess § are angry with him, he 
calls upon thee, 
[Turn thy face towards] him, take hold of his hand.’ 


* See Reisner, Sumerisch-Babylonische Hymnen (Berlin, 1896), 
Introduction. In 1885 Zimmern published nine Penitential 
Psalms with full commentary, under the title Babylonische 
Busspsatmen, Further specimens are to be found in Craig, 
Assyrian and Babylonian Keligious Texts (Leipzig, 1895-1897), 
and a particularly fine one is given in King's Seven Creation 
Lahlets, \ ol. i. pp. 222-237. See also Zimmern, Ketlinschriften 
una Bibe!, pp. 85-38, for a German version. 


t See che Introdu:tion to King, Babylonian Magic and | 


Sorceru, p. xv f. 
t Rawlinson, iv. 2 29*, No. 5; Zimmern, Brsspsalmen, No. 1, 
§ The special protecting ¢éQandeguddess of the indisiduai 
are meant. Sve above, p. 554b.! J . nS | 


The penitent — 


‘ Besides thee, fhere is no guiding deity. 
Look in mercy on me, accept my supplication, 
Proclaim pacification, and tet thy liver be appeased. 


low long, O my wistress, till thy countenance be turned 
towards me ? 


Like doves I lament, I am satiated with sighs.’ 
The priest again appeals on behalf of the sinner— 


‘With distress and pain, his spirit is full of sizhs; 
Tears he weeps, [he pours forth] laments.’ 

Perhaps the finest speeimen of these Penitential 
Psalins is one that has quite recently been published 
by Mr. L. W. King, and is likewise addressed to 
Ishtar.* Consisting of 106 lines with eight addi- 
tional lines, containing cereinonial instructions, it 
is too Jong to quote in its entirety. It is pieced 
tovether, indeed, from three distinct hymus,t and 
the first two of these hymns may again be snb- 
divided into two sections, namely the invocation, 
with the epithets of the goddess, followed by the 
appeal for appeasement of the goddess’s anger. In 
the first hyn Ishtar is vlorilied under the names 
of Irnina t and of Gushea, representing goddesses, 
Whose attributes and rale the * great eoddess’ has 
absorbed. It begins as follows :— 

‘I pray to thee, lady of ladies, goddess of goddesses, 

Ishtar, queen of all peoples, cuide of mankind. 

Irnini,} exalted art thou, lady of the Teivi ; 

Mighty and sovereign art. tbou, supreme is thy naine, 

The light of heaven and earth, valiant daughter of Sin art 
thou ; 

Bearer of weapons, arrayed for battle, 

Controlling all laws, clothed with the crown of sovereignty. 

0 lady, exalted is thy rank, supreme over all the gods! 

Thou causest lamentation, thou crealest hostility among 
friendly brothers, 

Thou givest strength. 

Strong art thou, lady of victory, who dost overthrow those 
who oppose nie,’ 
Addressing her as Gushea,§ the petitioner ex- 
clainis— 
‘Sacred chambers, shrines, temples, and sanctuaries look 
to thee. 

Where is thy name not (pronounced)? 
decree not (obeyed)? 

Where are thine images not made? 
tuaries not founded ’ 

Where art thou not ¢reat? 


OS 


Where is thy 
Where are thy sane. 


Where art thou not supreme?’ 
In the seeond hymn the appeal beyins— 


‘O goddess of men, O goddess of women, whose way 
none can fathom ! 
Where thou lookest in mercy, the dead revives, the sick 
is healed ; 
The aiHicted one is redeemed who looks on thy coun- 
tenance. 
TI, in humiliation and sorrow, thy servant racked with 
pain, call on thee. 
Look upon me, my lady, hear my supplication ; 
Look in mercy on me, hear my prayer; 
Announce ny release, || and let thy liver be appeased ,— 
The release of my suffering body, which is full of distress 
and pain ; 
The rejease of my sick heart, full of tears and sorrow ; 
The release of my suffering entrails, full of distress and 
ain 5 
Tile release of my troubled house, shaken with grief ; 
The release of my liver,™ which ts satiated with tears and 
sorrow.’ 


In the third hymn the penitent inquires— 


‘What have I done, O my god and my goddess ? 
As though I did not reverence my sod and my goddess, 

ain I treated. 
Sickness, disease, ** ruin, and destruction have overwhelmed 

me ; 
Misfortune, turning away of countenance, and fulness ot 
anger are ny lot; 

~ King, Creation Tablets, i, 222-237 (transliteration and trans- 
lation, i. pl. 75-S4 (text). 

t (a) lines 1-34, (6) 33-50, (¢) 51-106. 

7 In the incantation texts, e.¢., ‘Lahartn’ series (Myhrman, 
Zeitsehr, f. Assur. xvi. p. 154), Ishtar is addressed as Jrnina. 

§ The name also occurs in incantation rituals, ¢.¢. Zimmern, 
| Beitrage 2 Kenntnis der Bab, Licligion, p. 130 (. 73). 

| The word used here and in the following, akhu/a(ia), 
signifying literally ‘how Yong yet,’ has hecome a conventional 
expression for the,kaped-for release frou: suffering. 
Pg th ee spirits) J ™ : a. 

‘** (Lit. head Giseasé —here a general term for lingering illness 
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Anger, iodivnation, the fury of gods and men. 

Pbchold, © any lady, days oF affliction, months of distress, 
and years of misfortune ; 

Thehold, O iy niistress, slaughter, turmoil, and rebellion ; 

Death aad misery have made an enc of me.’ 


Ishtar is his only hope, and to her accordingly he 
prays— 
‘Dissolve my sin, my iniquity, my transzressioa and sin. 
Forgive my lranegression, aceept my supplication. 


Guide my ‘steps tha: I may walk wloriously among men. 

Command, and at thy connnamd may the angry god be 
appeased ! 

And may the angry woddess turn towards me! 

May the dark smoking brazicr flame up again! 

My evtinguished torch be relit !' 

There are snilicient signs in this beautiful eom- 
position to indicate a royal personage as the one 
who thus pours out his soul before the Divine 
throne; and the same js the case in most of the 
other * Penitential Psalms’ that have been pre- 
served, Wlnle this is due in Jarge measure to the 
circumstance that the rulers eould more readily 
have their snpphcations committed to writing, 
their position, as those upon whose relationship to 
the gods the general welfare of the country de- 
pended, is also to be taken into consideration to 
explain why the priests were zealous in giving 
a permanent form to the proper plirases and ex- 
pressions to be used in titses of general distress 
ascribed to the displeasure of some god or goddess 
with him in whose linnds the affairs of State Iny. 
Despite the advanced religious sentiments ex- 
pressed in those prayers for forgiveness, they still 
rest upon the prinntive behef that the rnJer must 
have in some way provoked the anger of some deity 
—throngh insnticient reverence, or by an unin- 
tentional disolhedicnee to lis dictates. Hence the 
appeal was accompanied with rites of an expiratory 
character; and it seems a sharp descent from a 
lofty eminenee when we find attached to this 
fervent supplication to Ishtar, directions for syin- 
helical puritication by sprinkling water on a green 
bough, for a fire-offering and a libation, and for 
arecital of the prayer three times * without look- 
ing behind,’ *—precisely as we find such directions 
in incantation texts proper. The link between 
the incantations and the lies despite the difler- 
ences in religious eonceptions, is illnstrated by the 
retention uf the term shipts, tc. ‘ineantation, even 
todesignate the finest and pnrest appeals for Divine 
grace and merey. ‘The ¢Penitential Psalms “—the 
flowering of the religious spint of Babylonia and 
Assyria form no exception; and the hymn to 
Ishtar, of which extracts have been turnished, is 
designated hoth at the beginning and in’ the 
colophon as ‘ shipte.’ 

The eontinuity of the development of religions 
thought in the Euphrates Valley is this preserved, 
and finds an expression even in its literature, 
The * new’ spront is grafted on to the Sold? branch, 
and ts nurtured by the same roots ; but the example 
of the rulers in publicly acknowledging their cle- 
pendenee upon the wods was made all the more 
hmpressive by the bond thus inaintained between 
the higher Nights of religious spirit and th: primi- 
tive tices, which, in the minds of the masses, must 
have continned to represent the essence of the 
relizion itself, 


7. The Babylonian Cosmology.— Jt is natural to 
find in a conntry whieh developed such a rvemark- 
able enlture as that of Babylonia and Assyria, that 
the popular and more or tess crude speculations 
recaiding the beginnings of things should in the 


* The same dircetion is given, ¢.7.. in the ‘Lahartu’ series 
(Myhrman, Zvitschr, t. Asay. xvi. 191), and forms & parallel to 
sitnilir direstions amooy the Greeks in the cuse of offerings to 


flecate, With whom Laharty has niucherm ene My hipaa 
Lc, p. 1616, points out. Di tized Di 
J 
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course of time have yielded to more consistent and 
systematic cosmological theories. Corresponding 
to the etlorts of the priest. attached to the tem- 
ples in the great religions centres of Babylonia 
tu systematize the pantheon, which, through the 
pales al supremacy acquired by the eity of Baby- 
on, Jed to making Marduk, the god of Babylon, 
the eentral figure of the Babylonian theology, we 
have a literary and intellectual process which had 
its outcome in the production of a poem or epic * 
of Creation, m which the chief rile is assigned to 
this same god, Marduk. As constituting one of 
the main sources for our knowledge of Bubylonian 
and Assyrian cosmology, it will be desirable to 
present an outline of this production, so far as the 
vortions of it fonnd in Assurbanipal’s litrary and 
in New Babylonian copies from Babylonian teniple 
archives enable us to dose. Although, since the 
discovery of the first fragments of the composition 
by (seorge Smith in 1875, large portions of it 
have come to light, due chiefly to the activity 
amt scholarship of Budge and Kang of the British 
Museum, even in the latest and most complete 
publication + there are many gaps whieh often 
seriously interfere with aw satisfactory interpreta- 
tion, We can also see in the composition itself 
evidences of considerable editing lefore it  re- 
eeived its definite shape. Thus, while the poem 
embodies distinct traces of purely popular speen- 
lations and faneies which form, indeed, the basis 
upon wlich the main conceptions rest, an inter- 
pretation has been put upon these speculations and 
tancics that places them npon a much higher level 
of thonght. What is, perhaps, even more signili- 
cant, is the evidence which the composition attords 
of having been originally an ‘epic’ celebrating the 
deeds of En-hl or Belthe god of Nippur—in hits 
capacity as the creator, or, to speak more aceu- 
rately, as the establisher of order and law in the 
Universe. Weare thus led te Nippur as the source 
of the inain features found in the composition, and 
it is furthermore safe to conelude that in connexion 
with the terary activity centring around the «reat 
temple E-kur, the seat of the worship of Bel, a 
Creation poem or epic arose which was remodelled 
by the priests of Marduk’s temple E-sagila at 
Jabylon. ‘The réle of Bel is transferred to Marduk, 
and additions were made to the old tale, partly 
intended to justify and illustrate this transfer, 
and in part prompted by the desire to glovity the 
chief god of Tebylon, and to interpret old tradt- 
tions Ina manner in accordance witli the theological 
system perfected in Babylon, and which became 
the dominant school of thonght in the Euphrates 
Valley as well as in Assyria, albeit with certain 
modifieations mtroduced by the Assyrian priests. 
The assiening of the chief role in the establishment 
of the Universe to En-lil or Bel, of course, refleets 
the attachment of the priests, and in a measure 
also of the popmlace of Nippur, to their own 
favourite deity ; but frou: indieations in the Crea- 
tion poem itself, as well as fron: other sources, we 
know that traditions were also current in Baby- 
lumia which assigned the same role to Ea. Suehia 
tradition would naturally arise in the ancient eity 

*Qar justification for speaking of this Rabyloaian Creation 
Serv asa pocur rests Qpon the ehoracter at the compasttion 
iselt, whieh is distinetly poetical in its fori. See Ring, Creation 
Tehle x, i. yup. ONSM-CANID, aod inere fully Dehtzsch, Mas Relays. 
lontsche Weitschapfuagaepos (Leipzig, see), pep. 60-68, and the 
referenees to the opimons of Budge, Zinmniern, wand Gankel it 
partakes of the character of an eqne by virtue of the promianence 
wssiened in it toa single personage, Marduk, whose sforilleavion 
constitntes Che main purpose of the composivien in tts present 
4 a ‘form Texts from Baluteninn Tablets, ete., in the 
British Musee, pt. xiii, (1901), with a volume of supplemen- 


tury teats and transliterations and transtativos @f all the friajpe- 
ments koown, by L. W. King, The Seven Laddets of Crviatoen ¢ ur 


thet igo glia ica yc gid Axagrigat rend? cont rnin the Creation 
fy at ved oLyiey tle vls., Luudon, 1902). 
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of Fridu. the main and oldest seat of Ea worship ; 
and there are reasons for believing that in other 
religious eentres Ishtar and, perhaps also, Anu 
were accorded the distinetion of having bronelit 
the Universe into existenee. At all events, it is 
certain that the Creation story which we are about 
to analyze represents one only of several versions 
prodneed in the Euphrates Valley ; and, in extract- 
ing froni it the cosmologica] theories upon which 
it rests, we must make dne allowanee for those 


features which refleet the attitude of a sjecifie | 


body of priests or a special scliool of thought to- 
wards a favourite deity. 

Bearing in mind that in its present form the 
most complete Babylonian Creation story known 
to us has assumed the character of a yrean in 
liononr of the elnef god Marduk, we find that it 
eonsisted of seven tablets, and eontained, aecord- 
ing to King’s ealenlation, about one thonsand lines. * 
The story itself, known froni its opening words as 
the Hnume elish or ‘When above’ series, may be 
divided into six sections, representing the elief 
steps in the establishinent of the Universe: (1) the 
conflict of Apsuand Mummy with the gods, ending 
with the overthrow of Apsu and the capture of 
Muninu, brought abont Jargely through the in- 
strumentality of Ea ; (2) the revolt of Tiamat and 
her consort Kingu and their followers against the 
gods, and the discomfiture of the rebellious host by 
Marduk, who is sent against Tiamat by Anshar 
with the approval of the gods; (3) the establish- 
ment of the order of the Universe, involving tlie 
spreading of an expanse underneath the heavens, 
the ereation of the earth, the establishment of the 
planets and stars in their courses and place, and 
the regular change of seasons and of day and night, 
through the determination of the movements of 
the moon, and of lier relationship te the sun; (4) 
the creation of man by Marduk ; (5) the clorifiea- 
tiun of Marduk by the gods and mankind, ending 
with the entrusting to him of the ‘tablets of fate’ 
and the assignment to him of fifty ‘glorious’ 
names; the whole concluding with (6) an epilogue 
embodying good vonnsel to men, with instructions 
to reeall the deeds of Marduk, and to pay proper 
homage to lim. 

The eomposite charaeter of the story in its 
present form is revealed by the introduction, at 
the beginning, of two contliets which beth sym- 
bolize the same process. <Apsu, signifying the 
‘deep, is a symbol of }rimeval ehaos, figured as 
a time when the waters covered everything, and 
were fille] with imoastrous beings subjeet to no 
Jaws. By the side of Apsn are two other beings— 
Mumm, an obsenre word, but also conveying the 
general idea of chaos and eonfusion, and Zicmat, 
which, equivalent to the Hebrew word téhdm 
(2.77), occurring In the Creation story of Gn 1, 
likewise embodies the idea of ‘the great deep.’ 
That ajl three beings are identified with the 
rimeval waters, fo.lows from the deseription 
fuviehed hy the opening lines of the poem, 
where ‘their waters’ are spuken of as being 
‘mingled together.’ The three terms thus prove 
tu he praetically synonymous, and the most prob- 
able explanation of the existenee of al] three terms 
ix that they represent tle ‘survival’ of varying 
traditions eurrent in regard to the primeval ehaos, 
which have heen combined in the tale that beeame 
the standard account of how the Universe, with its 
Jaws and phenomena, came into being.t A factor 


* Kiny says ‘some nine hnndred and ninety-four lines’ (Seven 
Lahlets af Creation, vol. i. pp. iv, xxv). Almost exactly one 
half of if is complete; and if we add to this the incomplete 
lines, we have recovered up to the present almost three-fourths 
of the text. 

t Zoku and bohu, mentioned in Gn 122 in connexion with 
tehdin, are perhaps to be regarded as a faint trace of the 
preameval triad, Apsu, Mumnwyand Tiamat. 


—— ae 


that may also have been at work in leading to the 
retention of three terms for the primeval ehavs 
is the desire to lind, in aera times, a triad 
eorresponding to Anu, Bel, and Ea, who, in the 
later system of Babylonian theology, represent 
the quintessenee of Divine contro] ot the severat 
divisions of the Universe. But however we are to 
aecount for the introduetion of Apsu and Mummu 
by the side of Tiamat, the fact is clear that these 
beings, symbolizing the chavtie watery mass, were 
regarded as the original elements, the existenee of 
whieh not only preeedes that of heaven and earth, 
but which flourished before the gods were born. 
This theory is set forth at the beginning of tle 
story— 


‘ When above, the heavens were not named ; * 
Below, the dry Jand did not bear a name.* 
Apsn, the primeval,t their progenitor, 
Mummn [and] Tiamat,{ the mother of all of them, 
Their waters were niingled together. 
No field was marked off, no marsh was to be seen 
When none of the gods had yet, been produced. 
No name was called, no fate decreed. 
Then the gods were created in the midst [of heaven ?] 
Lakhmn and Lakhamu were prodnced. 
Time went by... . 
Anshar and Kishar were created [over them 7] 
Days passed and there came forth... 
Ann their son... .’ 


In these lines the attempt is made to furnish 
a ileseription of the time when ‘nothing’ was, 
with the inevitable resnlt of such attempts, 
whether made in ancient times or in our own 
days, of involving us in a hopeless tangle of eon- 
tradietion and obseurity. It is a gratuitous task 
to pick out the weak points in this endeavour 
to sulve the hopeless but faseinating puzzle of 
beeinnings; and it will be more useful to en- 
deavonr to grasp the theories embodied in it. 
The langnaye is frequently obsenre, due to the 
desire of the narrator to avoid detinite terms that 
would be misleading by their very deliniteness. 
He avoids the eommon word for earth, which is 
irsitum, but uses instead a rare term, conimatrem, 
with the purpose, as it would seem, of conveying 
the idea of a measured-out expanse of dry Jand. 
To eonvey more vividly the conveption that nothing 
grew in the prinieval waters, it is added that ‘ fields 
were not marked off, and ne marsh was seen’— 
expressions suggested hy the appearanee of the 
land in the Euphrates Valley, wliere fields were 
marked off by boundary stones, and vegetation 
often appeared where, during the rainy season, 
there was nought but water. The narrative wishes 
to emphasize the fact that, in the prinieval days, 
there was water but no vegetation. The grani- 
niatical construction warrants and justilies the 
eonclusion that the narrator places at the begin- 
ning of things—before the existenee of heaven andl 
earth or the gods—the three beings symbolized hy 
Apsu, Muimimu, and Tiamat, even thougli the eon- 
eeption of the seeond being has already become 
so obscure that no further specification of it is 
attempted. Another illustration of the obscurity 
unavoidable in any attempt to picture primeval 

ehaos is to be seen in the expressions ‘ their pro- 
| genitor and ‘the mother of all of them.’ The 
narrator antieipates the pomacy gor subsequently 
set forth, that both Apsu and Tiamat are sur- 


¢rounded by a brood of monsters, and he clearly 


has these beings in mind when speaking of ‘their 


* te, called into being. 

+ Nishtu, literally ‘first,’ which is added to distinguish this 
Apsu from the ordinary nse of the word as ‘the watery deep, 
which avtually occurs in Tahlet iv. line 142. 

«3 1t has heen cnstomary to regard Mumunt here as an epithet 
of Tiamat in the sense of ‘chaos,’ ‘raging,’ and the like; but. 
since Mnummn occurs in Tablet i. lines 30 and 51 as the ‘mes- 
senger’ of Apsn, it is clear that a separate personage is alse 
intended in the opening lines. The omission of the conjunction 


is no objection, for the conjunction is omitted also between 
/ Apsu and Tiamat 
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generator’ and ‘the mother of all of them.’ The 
eizhth line, with equal vagueness, dwells upon the 
fact thnt no name was ealled and no fate decided, 
to pieture the time when nothing had as yet been 
created, since there were no gods, The first: part 
of the Jine seems to he a reterence to the animal 
world in general, the second part a more particnlar 
reterence to man, Whiose fate 13s deereed by the gods, 
In a veneral way it is statea that the cods were 
created, though it is not said by whom, or how 
many there were, Along with the gods two beinys, 
Lakhimuoand Lakhamu, are specified as having 
been called into beiny;* and sinee, in the eourse 
of the narrative, may appear on the side ot 
Tiamat, they nave evidently introdueed as types 
or symbols of the host of monsters in the wake 
of Apsuand Tiamat, It is ditlicult to know how 
the statement, that after the lapse of time the 
vods Anshar and Nishar were ‘created,’ is to be 
reconciled with the assertion im dine 9, unless 
indeed we may fall back upon the hypotliesis 
of a composite production, atter the manner of 
the ‘doublets’ so frequently found in the com- 
position of two versions of a story in the OT 
narratives. At all events, the Divine pair, An- 
shar and Nishar, represent, in the opinion of the 
Babylonian theologiaus, the oldest gods, from 
whom, indeed, by a doetrine closely akin to ema- 
nation, ten pairs of gods are deseended.t These 
pairs are, with one exception, gods who de not 
play any part whatsoever in the active pantheon 
as we find it in the historical periods of Babylonia 
and Assyria; and since, furthermore, neither An- 
shar nor Kishar, the ‘parents,’ belong to the 
active pantheon, it Is evident that, by the side of 
the gods actually worshipped and brought together 
into a system by the Babylonian theologians, we 
have a purely ‘theoretical’ pantheon devised in 
accordance with the theological speculations of 
the Babylonian sehools of thought. Anshar, 
sicnilving the ‘heavenly’ (or upper) Universe (or 
‘totality’), and Kishar the earthly (or lower) 
Universe (or ‘totality ), sum up the Divine power 
in control of all things; and ane can follow the 
logival process which made them the progenitors 
of the various special powers into which this eon- 
trol was divided. Ino the Babylonian Creation 
story, as it lies before us, only two such special 
powers are introduced Ann and Ea, the iittor 
under the form Nudimimi«d ; but since Anu and Ea 
represent two of the three personages constituting 
the triad which, according to a school of thought 
that became at one time the prevailing one, vom- 
prised the contro] of the Universe,t it is reasonable 
to suppose that in an older version the third figure, 
Bel, was also ineluded. The omission of Bel, who 
in the narrative is identilied with Mardnk, is again 
an evidence of the transformation whieh the old 
traditions and speculations underwent in order to 
make them conform to the main purpose for which 
the entire tradition is preserved —the eloritieation 
of the favourite a1 wink, 

Annu, the god of heaven, and Nudimmmud or Ea, 
Who is described as without a rival in’ wisdom 
and strength, are the commanding ligures in the 
conthet that now arises between the vods, as the 
representatives of order, and Apsu, Mummou, and 
Tinimat, as the representatives of cliaos and chaotic 
anarchy, though the fragmentary state of the 
lirst tablet dues not permit us to grasp clearly 
the part that Anu plays by the side of Ea, who 
is the principal contestant. The gods, it appears, 


= eee ee ee ee 


* The verbal form: use (30 also in fine 7) of Lhe creation of the 

gods is shupu, which conveys the idea of coming forth and 
streaminy forth. 
a t See the lists in Rawlinson, ii. 53, Nos. Sand #3 and iii. 69, 
No. 1, obv.; and Raitan's valuable gempmepts = Bel, the | 
Christ of Ancient Times’ (Monist, vol, oJ 3 eh 7) P ; i 

2 Sce above, p. 538. ; i i = a 
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were unable for a long time to seeure control of 
the three beings symbolieal of primeval chaos. 
The latter, net content with a passive resistance, 
plot an attack upon the representatives of order, 
Apsu calls upon hie ‘inessenger ’ Mumm for aid, 
and toxether they vo to Tiamat to consult with 
her in regard to a plan for the destruetion, or at 
all events for the crushing, of the independ. 
ent spirit of the gods. rom new fragments quite 
recently found * it is now certain that at this 
point of the narrative the gods are regarded as 
the offspring of Apsn and Tiamat. We may 
therefore, In view of this, venture to proceed a 
step) further, and look upon Apsu and ‘Tiamat 
as the ‘male’ and ‘female’ elements respectively 
of the primeval chaos, through whom not only 
Mununu and the brood of monsters, but also the 
gods, are prodneed. This, indeed, is implied, 
although not distinetly mentioned, in the opening 
lines of the first tablet above qnoted. The Baby- 
lonian theologians would thus, with commendable 
consisteney, trace both classes of beings— the mon- 
sters who form the army of Apsu and Tiamat 
as well as the ‘great gods’—to primeval chaos. 
It is the gods, therefore, who organize a revolt 
against their progenitors, the purpose of whieh 
is to put an end to the chaos and confusion for 
which Apsu and Tiamat stand.  Apsu presents 
his amici avainst the gods to Tiamat. In 
rave le exelaims— 

* By day I have no rest, at night f cannot lie down, 

1 will surely destroy their course, surely overthrow them.’ 

Tiamat shares Apsu’s anger— 


‘She plotted evil in her heart. + 
What shall we do? Let us indeed destroy.’ 


The text at this point becomes defective; but so 
nivel: is elear that Ka, deseribed as the ‘one who 
hnows everything,’ takes up the conflict: on behalf 
of the gods, and that Anu is in seme way associ- 
ated with him. It is also probable, though not 
certain, that the weapon with which Ea overcomes 
Apsu and his followers is the ‘pure incantation,’ 
whieh, presumably, he hurls against them. Sueh 
a procedure would be in’ perfeet accord with the 
current conceptions about Ea, who is essentially a 
vod acting by the power of the word.t At all 
events, Apsu is overthrown and Mumm is ecap- 
tured. 

Thus ends the first episode in the symbolical 

eonthet between chaos and order ; and the second, 
Which, as has been suggested, is merely a ‘doullet,’ 
or second version, is at onee introdueed, 
» Evidently, the version which assigned the conquest 
of Apsn and Mummu to Fa was the one whieh 
assizned to this god the distinction of having 
established the laws of the Universe. We imay 
call it the ‘Eridu’ version of Creation ; but, natur- 
ally, only so meh of it could he introduced as would 
not interfere with Mardnk’s prerogatives. After 
the recital of Apsu'’s defeat, the ‘ Eriudu’ version 
disappears, and the * Nippur’ versiou, transformed 
by the substitution of Marduk tor Bel into a 
‘Babylon’ version, ts taken up. 

Tininat, whose part in toe BMa-Apsni conthiet is 
not clearly defined, is represented as depressed ; 
but her courage is revived by a deity called the 
‘bright god,’ who is probably to be identified with 
Kingu,§ appointed by Tiamat to be the leader 

* see Kings Seven Tablets of Creation, i. pp. 1S3-184, Settling 
the reading at the end of line 34 of the first tablet, ‘the gods, 
Lheir sons 

4 Literally, ‘stomach,’ 
Ring. 2 ob d. p. Ts. 

! Ea, it will be recalled, was one of the ehicf yoda juvoked in 
the mmeantation series, many of which originated at bis seat of 
worship, Eridu. A special incantation known as the Shtpat 
Jpeautations ivxfrequently referred Wo, ¢.9 
Mir ifortd Tt S SDS Pith 22, 250, ele, 
$ (oh Tablets, ip. Vt, ou. 1, 


See the restoration of these lines in 


> 
Lahore Ts 
AY See hing, Cred 
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of her hosts, and who oecupies a position by the | the Babylonian and Assyrian theologians; and it is 
side of Tiamat somewhat similar to that of Mum- | to be observed that even in the Bibtical aecount, 


mn by the side of Apsu. 
to the fray, and encourages her to entrust the war 
of vengeance to be waged against the gods to her 
host of monsters, who, accordingly— 

‘Banded themselves together, advancing at the side of 

Tiamat ; 

Mighty in planning mischief night and day without respite, 

They prepared for war, fuming and raging, 

Uniting forces and preparing for the fray.’ 


Besides supplying her followers with invincible 


weapons, Tiamat gives birth to monster serpents, | ; . . . . 
Kone, ° > into the domain of faith, or of mystic speculation, 


described in the following terms :— 
“With sharp teeth and merciless fangs, 
Their bodies filled with poison instead of hlood; 
Terrible dragons, clothed with terror, 
Decked ont with awful splendour, of lofty stature ; 
Whoever saw them was overcome with terror. 
Their bodies rose np, and no one could resist their attack, 
She™* set up vipers and monster serpents and Lakhimn, 
Hurricanes (?), raginy hounds, scorpion-men, 
Mighty tempests, fish-nien, and rains, 
Bearing merciless weapons, fearless in battle, 
Mighty were her commands, irresistihle. 
In this fashion eleven huge monsters she made. 
Sinee among the gods, her offspring, he had encouraged her, 
She raised Kingn among them to power, 
To march in front of the host, to lead the forces, 
To seize the standard, to advance to the attack, 
To direct the battle, to regulate the fight.’ 


Tiamat still elaims control over the gods, and, in 
investing Kingu with supreme power, declares— 

‘1 have uttered thy incantation. In the assembly of the 

gods have I raised thee to power; 

The dominion over all the gods have I entrusted to him. 

Be thou exalted, my chosen consort art thon.’ 
To further emphasize her eontrol, she hands 
Kineu the ‘tablets of fate’ to be lung on his 
breast. The meaning of the elaborate descrip- 
tion of the monsters and monstrosities form- 
ing the army of Tiamat is quite clear — it is 
to emphasize the reign of terror and confusion 
whieh preceded the control of the Universe by 
the aah Tiamat, the symbol of chaos, can 
give birth only to creatures of terror and destrue- 
tion, to monstrous dragons, and to the hybrid 
beings, half men and half animals, with which, 
wobably, popular fancy conceived the Universe to 
fave heen populated in primeval days, and of 
which the seulptured representations of human- 


Kingu urges Tiamat on | 


headed lions and bulls with enormous wings— | 


placed as guardians against evil spirits at the 
entrances to palaces and temples—represent the 
survival in historical times. Nor is it diffienlt to 
see how this picture of ehaos, which agrees sub- 
stantially with the aecount of Berosus,t arose. 
The climatic conditions prevailing in ancient Baby. 
lonia suegest the obvious explanation based on the 
long season of rains and storms, when the elements 
of nature scem to be sect loose without eontrol, 
when wind and rain sweep over the land, every- 
where causing innndations, which, before the perfee- 
tion of the canal system, mst have reeularly placed 
entire districts of the Valley under water for a period 
each year. This annual chaos would be regarded 
as typical of a permanent condition before the 
great gods, identiled with the powers of nature— 
the sun and moon—and associated with the starry 
firmament, introduced the orderly process of events, 
of whieh the regular movements of sun, moon, and 
planets, and the fixed position of the other stars, 
were the natural symbols. The subsequent course 
of the narrative bears out this interpretation, and 
shows that the Babylonian cosmology rests upon 
the principle of the substitution of order and law 
for chaos and Jawlessness. The thought of a 
ercatio ex nihilo lay beyond the mental horizon of 


* Tiamat ? 

+ In Eusehins, Chronicle (ed. Schoene), vol. i. pp. 14, 15. See 
Zimmern, Ketlinschriften uudedas Alte Destuiment, pp. 45S 
490. Bil 


| yersion of Creation. 


where the Universe, with all it contains, is con- 
ceived as coming into existenee by the decree of 
one supreme Power, the chaos, represented by 
‘darkness resting upon the deep,’ is regarded as a 
real sulistanee. In short, ancient man no Jess than 
his modern suecessor was unable to conceive of a 
real bepinning of things, and it is merely a ques- 
tion as to where the boundary line representing 
the limitation of human logic or of human faney 
is to be placed. Beyond that border line we pass 


The secondand third tablets of the Creation story 
are taken up with the preparation and preliminary 
stages of the great contlict ahont to ensue between 
Tiamat and the gods. The connecting link be- 
tween this eontlict and the previous one between 
Apsu and Ea is revealed at the beginning of the 
second tablet, where it is said that Tiamat formu- 
lated her evil plans in order to avenge the dis- 
comiiture of Apsu. Ea, who, it will he recalled, 
appears in the first conflict as the ‘one who knows 
everything,’ is also in the second contlict the god 
through whom the gods Jearn of the designs of 
Tiamat. He comes to Anshar, ‘the father who 
begat him,’ and says— 

‘Our mother, Tiamat, ts full of hate towards us; 

With gathered forces she hath waxed furious,— 

All the gods have turned to her, 

Even those whom ye created” are at her side; 

Banded together they advance at the side of Tiamat, 
Mighty in planning mischief night and day without respite.’ 

It would appear, therefore, that not merely the 
ollspring of Tiamat, but also some of those beings 
sprung trom the gods, are on the side of ‘chavs.’ 
Ea, unfortunately, does not specify which gods he 
has in mind, but we may perhaps assume that the 
Babylonian theologians thought of such forees as 
Adad,t the god of storms par execllence; Nergal 
and Namtar, associated with destruction and pes- 
tilence, who must have been conceived as, appar- 
ently at least, abetting the cause of Tiamat. 

Anshar appeals in turn to his sons, Ea and Annu, 
to lead the attack against Tiamat. The details of 
Ea’s endeavours to either eonquer or pacify ‘Tiamat 
are, unfortunately, missing ;t but from a subse- 
quent reference§ it follows that Ea was ‘afraid,’ 
and obliged to ‘turn back’; nor is Anu more sue- 
cessful. He is sent out by Anshar, in the hepe that 


| Tiamat may be appeased by hearing the ‘word’ 


of Anshar— 


‘Go and stand before Tiamat, 

That her liver may he appeased, her heart pacified ; 

Rut if she will not hearken to thy word, ‘ 

Then speak to her our word, that she may be appeased.’ 


But as Ann approaches, Tiamat growls, || and the 
god also turns back in terror. The third son is 
now appealed to by his father Anshar ; and as one 
of many indieations that by this son was originally 
wneant the third member, Bel, of the triad Ea, 
Anu, and Bel, it is to be noted that he is referred 
to as de-Zum, te. ‘the lord,’ £ though subsequently 
the identification with Marduk is made without 
reservation by the writing Amar-ud,** the ordinary 


* The plural is used because the address is evidently to Anshar 
and his consort Kishar, although only the former is specifically 
mentioned. 

+ Adad occurs, and apparently as one of the abettars of 
Tiamat, in a fragment (Cunetform Texts, xiii. pl. 24, K 3445+ 
Rin. 396, rev. v. 1) whieh represents a specifically ‘ Assyrian ' 
See Zimmern, /.¢. p. 496. 

t The second tablet is very defective, thongh large portions 
may he restored through comparison with the third. 

§ Tablet iii. 54. That Nodimmud or Ea was sent out first and 
Ann second, despite the fact that in the third tablet the order 
is reversed, has been shown hy King, Creation Yablets, .. p. 
1s. n. 1. 

| See King, 7). i. p. 12, n. 2. “ Tablet ii. 113, 131. 

“* ey. Tablet iii. 55, 113, 138, and passim in Tablet iv., and in 
the Epiloxue, Tablet yit..139, though, 1. 129, he is called En «sd 
(or Lely thiniyMarduk.| 
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designation of the chief gad of Babylon. Bel turns 
out to be the real conqueror of ‘Viamat, and the 
introduction, therefore, of Ea and Anu is made 
marthy with the intent to glorify the chief go of 
Magi nt the expense of his two companions, and 
witly as a consequence of the endeavour to com. 
Bie in the story other existing versions, and to 
reconcile these various versions with one another. 
The Ea- Apsu contlict points clearly to the exist- 
ence ofan ‘ Eridi’ version, which celebrated En as 
the creator of man and establisher of the lnws of 
the Universe. In another centre Anu was aceorded 
the distinction ; and, when Nippur rose to political 
and religious supremacy, Bel was invested with 
the réle of the conqueror of chaos. Our narrative, 
therefore, represents the ‘ Nippur’ version ; but, by 
the transfer of the tidle of Bel to Marduk, it was 
translormed inte the ‘Babylon’ version, and there 
the process stopped, though we have traces, as 
already pointed out, of a distinctively Assyrian’ 
version,*® in which, by an identification of Anshar 
with Ashur, the chief god of the Assyrian pan- 
theon, the step is taken which makes Anshar- 
Ashur the real ereater.  Wowever, the version 
which, owing to the long-continued supremacy of 
Babylon as the centre of the empire, became the 
Jomimant—we might almost say ‘orthodox ’—one, 
was the narrative with whieh we are concerned. 
Anshar kisses Bel-Marduk, and thus dispels lis 
fear. While still inplying that Bel-Marduk is to 
pacify Tiamat by his pure incantation, as Ka over- 
came Apsu, this reference is merely introduced in 
order to show that Bel-Marduk possesses all the 
wwers that may be ascribed to any other gad. 
fr reality, Bel-Marduk is a warrior, and Anshar 
alsu addresses hint as such, urging hint to proceed 
and ‘trample the neck of ‘Tiumat under foot? 
él-Marduk accepts the challenge, but in a speech 


tu Anshar, the lord of «ods, who determines the | 


destiny of the great geds, imposes the condition 
that if he succeeds, he is to supplant Anshar as 
the. clue? of the gods— 


"If }, sour avenyer, 

Rind Tiamat and save your Hie, 

Call an assembly, declare the pre-eminence of my fate. 
In Upshukkinaku ¢ gather together in joy, 

Let mv atteranee, like yours, ducree fates, 

May whatever J do remain unalterable ! 

May my orders be unchangeable and irrevocable !"" 


In speeches like these the purpose of the priests 
of Nippur and Bahylon to justify. the position 
accorded in their system to Bel-Marduk as the 
deerecr of fates is revealed. 

The third tablet is taken up with the summon- 
ing of the gods hy Gava, the messenger of Anshar, 
in order to procure their consent to the eondition 
exacted by Bel-Marduk. 
tradictions resulting from the attempt to combine 
in the narrative conflicting traditions are illus- 
trated by the position aceerded ino this trblet ta 
Lakhmu and Laklamnu as leaders of the hosts of 
gods sometimes referred to as leivi, and again as 
Annunaki, though in the perfected theological 
system the former embody the group of ‘heavenly’ 
gods, while the Annunaki represent the Kroup of 
‘earthly or rather subterranean gods.~ — blse- 
where in the narrative Lakhamu is introduced 
along with the monsters who constitute the fol- 
lowers ¢f Tiamat.§ The gods obey the sunimens, 
enter inte the presence cf Anshar, and sit down to 
a feast, in the conrse of which, as the narrative 
statea, they ll themselves with wine, and then 

“See abore, p. 507°; and, further, King, Creation Tahleta, 
pr. 197-200, wi@ar authorities there referred to. 

4 The sacred chamber in which the gous assemble, originally 
localized in Bel's temple E-hur in Nippur, and afterwards trans- 
Ta Sd Le RL ee ee 
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§ Tablet ii. 27, and parallel passages fil SEO Ef 42 ] 4 
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formally do homage to Bel-Marduk. The fourth 
tablet begins— 


*They fitted out for him a lordly chamber, 
Before his fathers to reign supreme. 
Thau art the hononred one among the great goa. 
Thy fate is unrivalled, thy utterance—supreie,°® 
O ae thou art the honoured one amony the reat 
Kods | 
Thy fate is unrivalled, thy utterance—supreme. * 
From this day onward, thy order shall be irrevocable. 
Lifting up and abasing shall he in thy hand ; 
Thy utterance is txed, thy comand unalterable. 
None among the yoda shall transyress thy boundary. 
© Marduk, thou art our avenger. 
We give thee sovercignty over tle entire Universe. 
Thou shalt preside in the assembly, thy word is supreme. 
May thy weapon never become blunt; may it strike down 
thy foe! 
O lord, spare the life of him who trusts in thee, 
And pour out the life of the god who seizud hold of evil. 


As a token of the power assigned to him, 
Marduk is asked to make a varment disay.pear 
and appear again by the mere force residing in his 
word—again an intimation that Marduk, like Ea, 
rules by the power of the word. Sceptre, throne, 
and ring are bestowed on him oas syinho!s of 
royalty, and he is given the invineible weapon 
that strikes down the foe. They salute lim, 
‘Marduk is king,’ and encourage him far the 
attack 

*Go and cut off the life of Tiamat. 
Let the wind carry her blood into secret placcs.' 


An interesting deseription follows of the manner 
in which the god proceeds ¢o eyuip himself for 
the fray. Bow, quiver, spear, and club are his 
weapons. He places the lightning in front of 
him, and fills lis body with tlaming tire. Irom 
his ‘father Anu? he receives a net wherewith to 
entrap Tiamat. The four winds he assigns to their 
stations, so as to Intercept the escape of Tiamat. 
Evil winds, tempests, and hurricanes are created 
by him—in all, seven kinds of winds— that follow 
hehind his ‘sterm’ chariot, on which, drawn by 
four swilt and ferocvions horses, he now mounts, 
brandishing the thunderbolt. 

The picture thus drawn of the god making 
straight for Tiamat is most impressive, and ad- 
mirably served the purpose of Hlustrating the 
terror Which Bel-Marduk was supposed to inspire. 
The picture evidently tits an atmospheric ‘storm’ 
cod, such as was the old En-lil of Nippur, but is 
hardly suitable for Marduk, who is distinetly a 
solar deity, though the transfer of Bel’s rale to 
Marduk appeared to be justified hy the considera- 
tion that it is the sun which eventually trinniphs 
over the storms of the rainy season, whieh, as we 
have seen, snegested the conceptions formed of 
‘Tininat. 

Kingn, the leader of the host of Tiamat, is 
utterly dumbfounded at the sight of the terrible 
Bel, Wis mental and physical paralysis is ellee- 
tively portrayed, and his followers fall back in 
terror, ‘Tiamat alone is not dismayed, and, en- 
raved at the chullenge-= ‘Stand! | and thon, let 
us join battle’ —wihich he utters, holdly meets 
Marduk. The narrative proceeds 


“When Tiamat heard those words, 
She bevaine like one possessed, bereft of reason, 
Tiamat shrickedt with piercing crivs, 
She trembled and shook to her very foumlations, 
She pronounced an incantation, she uttered ler spell, 
Ant the gods of the battle took to their weapons. 
Then Tinta’ and Marduk, the leader of the pods, stood up, 
Thes advanced ta the tray, drew nigh to the tight. 
The lord spread out his net and caught her, 
The evil wind behind him he let Joose in her fave. 
As Tiainat opened her mouth to its fall extent, 
He drove in the evil wind before she closed her lips. 
The mights winds Nile her stomach, 
Her heart failed her, and she opencd wide her mouth ; 
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He seized the spear and pierced her stomach, 

He cut through her organs and slit open her heart. 
He bound her and cut off her life. 

He cast down her carcass and stood upon it.’ 


The followers of Tiamat, dismayed at the over- 
throw of their leader, take to flight; but DBel- 
Marduk surrounds them, and captures them: all in 
the net. Ile takes from Kingu the ‘tablets of 
fate’ and hangs them around his own breast— 
thus establishing his prerogative as the decrcer of 
destinies for al] future times, 

At this point the composite character of the 
narrative is again revealed, for Marduk is repre- 
sented as returning to Tiamat to stand upon lier, 
to smash her skull, and to drive her blood, car- 
rie] away by the north wind to secret places, 
ont of her body. It is evident that various tradi- 
tions existed as to what Bel-Mardnuk did with 
Tiamat. 

The elose of the fourth tablet directs the current 
of the narrative into a new chanuel, and introduces 
us to Bel-Marduk as the ereator of heaven, and as 
the establisher of Iiw and order in the Universe. 
Out of one half of the carcass of Tiamat, flattened 
out by him ‘like a flat fish,’ he makes a covering 
for the heaven—a kind of door provided with a 
Lolt—and with a watchman to stand guard against 
the pouring forth of the waters from above. 
Corresponding to the watchman placed over the 
waters of heaven, Nudimmnd or Ea is assigned 
to the centre of ‘ Apsu’—here no longer used as 
‘chaos,’ but as the watery deep, which is con- 
ceived as a structnre, the limits of which are lixed 
by Bel-Marduk. Corresponding to this ‘subter- 
ranean’ niansion, a similar strueture, which he 
ealls E-sharra, is built in heaven, and Ann, Bel, 
and Ea are assigned to their respective districts. 

The narrative thus leads us to the astrological] 
system perfected by the Babylonian priests, and 
standing in elose relation to their eosmology. 
According to this system, whieh rests on the 
identification of the gods with the sun, moon, and 
stars, the heavens constitute a structure provided 
for the gods, The regularity of the movements of 
the sun and moon and the course of the planets 
Within detined limits, were accounted for by the 
theory which assigned to some god the distinction 
of having established the fixed order of events in 
the upper lirmament. It is natural to suppose 
that Anshar shonld have been the one todo su; but, 
since he relinquishes his authority to Bel-Marduk, 
the Jatter is aeeorded the distinction ; and, since 
Marduk is identitied with the sun, a further 
change had to be introdueed into the narrative 
hy omitting all references to the ereation of the 
sun. More important, however, than the assump- 
tion in the present form of the narrative, that it 1s 
the sun-god Marduk who creates the heavens and 
assigns to the gods their positions and fnnctions, 
is the system itself, which is revealed at the close 
of the fourth tablet, and further developed at the 
hezinning of the fifth tablet. The triad, Anu, 
Bel, and Ea, in this astrological system are not the 
old local deities who bear that name from the 
centres in which they were worshipped, nor do 
they sum up the control of the Universe, but they 
are simply certain sections of the ecliptie ehosen as 
guides for determining the position and courses of 
the stars and planets respectively, Anu being the 
middle strip of the ecliptie, Bel the northern sec- 
tion, and Ea a star in the sonthern section.” With 
these as guiding points, the positions are assigned 
for the great gods; and the identifieation of the 
latter with the stars being specifically set forth, 
the seven Jmeashi stars or constellations of the 
zodiac are specially referred to, by means of which 


_* See Mahler, ‘Die Wege désAnuy Bel,-undeF.a {(Orewntalis: 
tische Literaturzeitung, vol. YioNowd (pps 155-100). AV ‘ 
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the divisions of the year are determined, At 
each end of the great structure E-sharra gates are 
placed, throngh which the sun passes in and out 
on his daily march aeross the expanse ; and to the 
moon-god the eontro} of the night is entrusted, by 
means of which the days are to be calculated. 
Further details as to the manner in which this 
ealenlation is to be made are given, so that inei- 
dentally the basis of the Babylonian calendar is 
furnished as another feature of the cosmology. 
Indeed, the entire theology enters into the narra- 
tive of the creation—(«) the systematized pan- 
theon ; (4) the astrological system upon which was 
built up the science of determining the intentions 
of the gods by observing their movements as 
represented in the planets and stars with which 
they were identified ; (c) the lunar calendar. 

Unfortunately, that part of the work of creation 
which would be of special interest to 1s—the 
formation of the ett with its vegetation—is 
lacking, though it was, in al] probability, eon- 
tained in the fifth tablet, which, like the seeond, 
is very defective. Whether this part of creation 
was also attributed to Bel-Marduk alone, or to the 
gods in common, must for the present remain an 
open question. We have a fragmentary tablet* in 
which, incidental to a story assigning a prominent 
réle toa god Nin-igi-azag, a reference is introdneed 
to the creation of ‘living creatures,’ ‘cattle of the 
field,’ ‘beasts of the field, creatures of the city,’ 
which are described as having been produced by 
the gods in theirassembly ; but this may represent 
another version, whereas in the Creation narrative 
under disenssion Marduk probably appeared as 
the creator of the earth,t just as in the sixth 
tablet the creation of man is assigned to him. 
The reason given for the creation ot man is that 
the gods desired worshippers; and this view 1s 
ascribed in the narrative to none other than Marduk 
himself, who, in an address to Ea, says— 


‘My blood will I take, and bone{... 
I will set up man, that man... 
I will create man to inhabit [the earth], 
To establish the service of the gods, and tbat shrines [may 
be built].’ 


From the ‘blood’ of Marduk himself man is 
thus formed—a remarkable doctrine, whieh ilus- 
trates the high pusition accorded to man in the 
theologieal system of Babylonia. The introdue- 
tion of Ea as a kind of associate to Marduk is, 
again, a trace of the eomposite charaeter of the 
narrative, and points to a version in which the 
creation of man was assigned to Ea, who, in the 
Babylonian pantheon, is the god ot mankind per 
excellence. Vrom certain allusions in Marduk’s 
address to Ea, and from Ea’s reply, it would 
appear that the ereation of man was opposed hy 
the gods, who perhaps feared his power; and it 
is likely, though by no means eertain, that, after 
creating man, Marduk gave him instructions,$ 
detailing religious and moral obligations. 

The seventh tablet is taken up entirely with the 
elorification of Marduk by the gods and by man- 
kind, First, the gods are represented as halng 
him in their assembly as the avenger of their 
wrongs, and they bestow upon him fifty glorions 
names, enumerated in detail, emphasizing |is 
power, his fanctions as the giver of life, the 
creator of vewetation, as the souree of plenty; 
his righteousness, his merey, his wisdom, iis 


* Cuneiform Texts, xiii. pl. 345 see King, Creation Tad ts, i, 
pp. 122-125. 

+ See the reference, Tahlet vii. 115, ‘he (7.e. Marduk) c sated 
heaven and fashioned the earth.’ ; ; ae 

t King, lc. i. p. 87, suggests the restoration, ‘T will fashion. 

§ Kins has shown (/.c.1. . 202 ff.)that the fragment which was 
supposed to contain the address does not belony to the series ; 
Mutthe possibility that Marduk gave some instructions to mad 
fiust- neyertheless be adniitted. 
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nower in removing evil, and more of the like. 
Mankind is called upon te join in paying homage 
to Marduk as the one who erdained the courses 
for the stars of heaven, shepherding the gods like 
a flock of sheep, as the conqueror of ‘Tiamat, and 


as the creator of heaven and eartit. Father Bel is 
represented as transferring to Marduk his own 
tide. ‘lord of the worlds, and Ea declares that 
Mardnk’s name shall henceforth be Ea, as his own 
name. The epiloene to the narrative is an im- 
pressive natal to the wise and the intellizent to 
yonder on Marduk’s deeds, the memory of whieh 
the father shonld hand down te his son. All 
should rejoice in Marduk, from whom fertility and 
prosperity emanate, whose word is unchangeable, 
Whose anger is irresistible, but who is merciful 
and compassionate to the repentant sinner, 

There is little that need be added by way of 
comment to this analysis uf this main narrative of 
Creation whieh has come down to us, and whieh 
mity he taken as representing the matured cosmo. 
lomeal theories of the Babylonians — the com- 
bination of primitive popular traditions with the 
scholastic astrological system, aad the whole in- 
terpreted in accord with the theological doctrines 
developed in the schools of Babyloma. This main 
narrative, moreover, preserves traces of vary lay 
versions of Creation whieh were onee current, but 
which ditlercd chiefly in’ ascribing the work of 
ereation to diflerent deities, representing the gods 
worshipped in the various centres of religion in the 
Enphrates Valley, The principle underlying these 
versions, of whieh, outside ot the traces in the 
nuuin narrative, a number of fragments have been 
found,* is every where, so far as caa be ascertained, 
the same—the overthrow of powers representing 
ehaos and disorder by those standing for law and 
order, In place of a genuine theory of beginnings, 
the Babylonian and Assyrian cosmology thus fur- 
nishes a theory of emanation and of the evolution 
from chaos to order. Chaos is a primeval clement, 
from whieh the yods emanate; the gods in turn 
produce gods, and, after the eonqnest of clinos, 
the laws of the Universe whieh the gods are foreed 
to obey are aonope hy the eonquering god. The 
formation of ‘deep? and the ‘heavens’ are the two 
chief factors in this work, to which, as a third 
factor, is ndded the earth proper, on which man 
is placed in order thac he may pay the proper 
homage to the gods, and, above all, to Marduk. 


S. Life after death. Besides the Ineantation 
texts, the Oracles, Omens, and Vortents, the 
Hyiins and Prayers, and the various versions of 
the Creation and unfolding of the Universe, we 
have quite a number of myths and legends in the 
literature of the Babylonians that bear more or 
less direetly on the religion. 

Among these, mention may be made (iv) of a story 
of the ravages committed by a deity, lra,t who is 
identified in the later literature with Nergal, the 
raging power of the smmnmer solstice ; (4) a series of 
myths, in which the solar deity, Ninih, plays the 
chief réle 3+ (c) stories of the storm-bird, Zu,§ de- 


* Thus we have (a) a version of the Tiamat myth, in which 
Marduk’'s name does not appear, hut anly that of Bel (King, Le. i 
p. 1164.) ; (4) a version in which the goddess Aruru is associated 
With Marduk in the ¢reation uf tian and of animals andl af 
veyetation, and in which the order of ercation appecata to be 
quite dilferent from that found in the main narrative (King, 2c. 
13017.) Morcaver, from references to the conflict with Tiamat, 
aud to other incidents of the cosinoloyy introduced in incanta- 
tinns, astrological terts, hynins, legends, and myths, we sce the 
nunerous variations In details wmch warked Lhe versions that 
were eurrent. 

t For the reading, see Zimmern, AKeilinechrifien und daa Alte 
Traament, p. 597; fora recent translation, see Jensen, Aerdin- 
schavstliche Bibliathek, vic 1, pp. 51-73, 

{ Sve Hroany, Sumertach-babylonische Mythen von dem Gotte 
Ninraq (Nini), Berlin, 1a 

$ densen, Le. 47-57, ry = =a! 
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tailing an attempt of this hird, which symbolizes 
the clouds, to take away from En-lil or Bel, the 
conqneror of Tiamat, the ‘tablets of fate,” which 
Bel himself had snatched away from NKingu, the 
eluief of Tiamat’s army. Zu succeeds, and tlics 
away with the ‘tablets of fate’ to the mouatains. 
As in the Creation story Anshar ealls npon Annu, 
En, and Bel in turn to pacify Tiamat, so Anu, the 
god of heaven, calls upon Adad the storm-god, 
Ishtar, Bara, and Nin-igi-azag (Ea %), to pursue Za ; 
tut they are kept back through fear, and it ts left 
for Marduk * to recapture the tablets, theugh it is 
likely that, in the present form of the narrative, 
Mardnk tnkes the place of some other deity — 
possibly Shiamash—to whom, as the conqueror 
of the storms, the feat appears to have heen 
orivinally aseribed. (d@) We have a story of a 
king of Cuthah,t narrating how the gods had 
delivered him and his land from monsters which 
remiad us of those in the army of Tiamat. 

Interesting as it would be to give an analysis of 
these and other tales.t we must pass them by, and 
take up three myths,§ which all touch upon one of 
the most important phases in every religion~ the 
views held ot life after death. These three myths 
are, (i.) the story of Adapa, (ii.) the story of 
Nergal and Eresh-kigal, and (iii.) the story of the 
Descent of Ishtar to the world of the dead. 

(i.) The purpose of the story of Adapa Rppea 
to be to offer an explanation of how man, although 
the offspring of the gods,—Bel-Marduk, it will be 
PocAloe forms him of his own hload,—does not 
share the distinguishing trait of the ygods—im- 
mortality. The story belonys to the ‘Ea’ eycle 
of myths, and points to Eridu as its source. [a 
appears here asthe god of humanity, the proteetor, 
and, one is inclined to add, the ereator of man. 
The prineipal personage, a semi- Divine being, 
Adapa, is « son of Ea, distinguished, like the 
latter, by wisdom, and serving as a kind of priest 
at the Eridu sanctuary, whieh he provides with 
‘bread and water.’ One day, while fishing in the 
waters of Eridn, ic. the Persian Gulf, his ship is 
seized by the south wind and sunk in the waters. 
In his rage Adapa breaks the wings of the south 
wind, so that for seven days it is unable to blow 
aeross the Jand. News of this oeeurrenee reaches 
the gods, whose dwelling is plaeed in heaven, and 
Ann, the chief god, orders Adapa to be hronght 
before him. la intervenes, and gives his favourite, 
Adapa, instructions how to conduct himself before 
Ann, In order to aronse the sympathy of the two 
watchmen at the gate of heaven, Tammuz and 
Gish-zida, he is to pnt on a mourning garb, and, in 
reply to the question as to the menning of this 
carb, he is to state that the mourning is for two 
gods of the earth who have disappeared. Trammuz 
and Gish-zida, who will knew that they are meant, 
will then intereede in Adapa’s belialf before Anu. 
But Ea, furthermore, warns Adapa not to touch 


*In addition to the evidenee for this view presenter in the 
present writer's Keligion of Babylonia and stexuria, p. 537 ., 
see the passage iv Craig's Aseyrian and Butitonian Religious 
Yexts, i. 29, olw. 15, where Marduk is referred’ Lo as the smiter 
of Zu. 

t The latest translation by King, Seven Tablets of Creation, i. 
140-155. 

$A full analysis and discussinn of these and other myths and 
legends will he found in the 24th chapter of the present writer's 
Religion Babytoniena und Asayricax (Giessen, 1904). The story 
of Etana (Jensen, fe. W0-115), of Ea and Atarkhasix (Jepsen, 
le, 274-21), and portions of the Gilgamesh epic Gensen, 
Le. 116-278; Jeremins, Jzduhar-Nimrod, Leipzig, Wel, and 
Zimmern, dc. 500-552), aluo have a bearing on Lhe religious 
beliefs and conceptions, though of a tore indirect charaeter 
than the other three referred to in the lest. 

$ For the transliteration and German translation with com- 
mentary, see Jensen, Acilinschristl, Bibliathek, viol, pp. 92-101, 
74-79, and SO-91 respectively ; also Zitumern, Ketlinsehritten 
und dae Alte Teatament, pp. 520-"27, 553-984, and 501-564 ; and 
for the text, FE. J. Harper, ‘ Babylonische Legenden von Etana, 
Zv, Adapa, and Dibbarra’ in Beitraye zur Assyriofogic, ii, 8ou- 
62), andthe references furthemern 
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the food that Anu will plaee before him, nor to 
drink the water that will be offered — 

‘When thon steppest before Anu, they will offer thee food of 
death; do not eat! They will offer thee waters of death ; do not 
drink! They will offer thee a garment; putit on! 
offer thee oil; anoint thyself! Carry out strictly the orders 
that I have given thee, cling to what 1] have commanded thee !’ 

It is evident from this speech, that Ea, who had 
given his favourite wisdom, lut had not bestowed 
on him eternal life, presumably because it was not 
in his power, anticipates that Anu will punish 
Adapa with death; but the unexpected happened. 
At first Ann shows himself merciless, but the 
intercession of Tammuz and Gish-zida prompts lim 
to reconsider his decision, and, instead of offering 
Adapa the food and water of death, he places 
before him the food and water of lite— 


‘Fetch for him food. of life, that he may eat thereof. They 
brought him food of Tife, put he did not eat. They brought 
him water of life, but he did not drink. They brought him a 
garment; he put it om They brought him oil; he anointed 
himself therewith.’ 


Adapa, it will be observed, strictly carries out 
Ea’s orders, and thus forfeits the boon of im- 
mortality, whieh was placed within his reach. 
The story presents parallels and contrasts with 
the Biblical story of the Fail. Adam's loss of im- 
mortality isdue to disobedience ; Int in his case an 
intentional deception is practised on lim by an 
evil spirit in the guise of a serpent, as against the 
unintentional deception of Adapa by Ea. It is 
evident that the story of Adapa is based on the 
common nature myth of the change of seasons, 
portrayed as a contlict between the storms of the 
rainy season and the vegetation symbolized by 
Adaya, who stands In some direct connexion with 
the solar deity, Marduk, the son of Ea, The story 
retlects the religious doctrine, developed in Baby- 
Jonia, that man, though of Divine ongin, does not 
share in the Divine trait of immortality, but the 
reference to the food and water of lite may be 
taken as an indication that a eontrary doctrine 
must also have had its advocutes ; and this view 
is confirmed by allusions to a ‘life’ plant and 
to ‘life’ waters in historical inscriptions and in 
literary productions. Marduk is addressed as the 
one who bestows this ‘life’ plant ;* and if a king 
like Esarhaddon expresses the hope that his rule 
may be as beneficial as the ‘hfe’ plant,t it is 
evident that the conception of the existence of 
such a plant must have been a current one. So, 
again, whatever the purpose that Gilgamesh, the 
hero of the great Babylonian epic, has in mind in 
seeking for a plant bearing the remarkable name 
‘restorer of youth to old age,’ ¢ the incident would 
be unintelligible if it did not rest on the view that 
‘life’ was a gift that could be given to man by the 
will of the gods, and that the life meant was not 
merely a limited existence but life without end. 
The same conclusion may be drawn from the 
occurrence of the phrase ‘water of life’ in the re- 
ligious literature. In the story of Ishtar’s descent 
to the lower world she is sprinkled with’ the ‘ waters 
of life’ before she ascends to earth ayain,§ and on 
the idea that water 18 a symbol of life is based an 
entire series of rites practised in the Babylonian 
temples. fg 

The doctrine, thus combined in the story of 
Adapa with an old sature myth, furnishes the 
proof of the deep interest which the problem of 


* Craig, Assyrian and Babylonian Religious Texts, i. 59 
(K 8961, 5), 

t Meissner-Rost in Bettreége zur Assyr. iii, 255 (col. viii. 10-13), 

? Tablet xi. 1 298. See Jensen, Keilinschriftl. Bibliothek, 
vi. 1, p. 252. 

§ See below, p. 5764, 

| See Zimmern’s article, ‘Lebensbrot u. Lehenswasser im 
Babylonischen und in der Bibel’ in Archiv f. Relizlonsiwissen- 
echast, it. 165-177. 
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death awakened in the Babylonian sehools. Along 
with the development of a systematized pantheon 
we lind the attempt made to give some definite 
shape to the views regarding man’s fate after 
death las tonched his body. The mystery of 
death was deepened in the mind of primitive man 
by the difficulty of conceiving that life conld 
come to an end; and the daily phenomenon of the 
awakening from sleep—which must have appeared 
to lim as temporary death—strengthened in lim 
the conviction that Nfe does 2vf come to an end, 
or perhaps it wondd be more correct to say, made 
it more difficult for him to persnade himself that 
death was equivalent to an annilulation of Nfe. 
The problem that thus presented itself was low to 
reconcile the evident extinction of earthly activity 
in the case of death with the conviction or the 
instinct that life as such cannot come to an end. 
There thus arose, as a resnit of primitive and 
popuJar speculation on the mysterious theme, the 
idea that, corresponding to the surface of the 
earth as the seene of man's activity while life was 
in his body, there was an abode in which those 
whose earthly careers were over continued to enjoy 
the privilege of the spark of life. The prevailing 
custom of earth-burial, at least within the penod 
for which historical documents are at our dis- 
posal, suggested, as a further natural conclusion, 
that the abode in question was situated below the 
surface of the earth. At this point, however, 
popular speculation appears to have stopped, and 
the theologians of the Euphrates Vailey stepped 
in to develop the conception further, and to bring 
it into accord with the theological system devised 
by them. The sharp division between Jife and 
death led them to xeleet out of the company of 
vods and goddesses a number that seemed titted to 
be placed in contro] of the dead. A nether world 
pantheon thus, gradually, arose by the side of the 
«troup of great gods whose concern was with the 
living, 

(ii.) A nature myth found among the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets,* based upon the phenomenon 
of the change of seasons, has been made the 
medium for giving expression to some of the doc- 
trines of the priests regarding this pantheon for 
the dead. 1t appears from the story, that origin- 
ally a goddess Lara as Eresh-higal, signifying 
the ‘lady of the nether world,’ was placed at the 
head of this pantheon. Pictured as the sister of 
the gods, she 1s supposed to have her abode in the 
interior of the earth, and is the counterpart of the 
ercat goddess Ishtar, who, it will be recalled, is 
the great mother-goddess, the symbol of vegeta- 
tion and fertility on the earth. The yvods are 
represented as gathered together at a banquet, 
and they send a message to their sister Eresh- 
kival, asking her, inasmuch as she cannot come up 
to the gods, whose seat, according to the astro- 
theology of the priests, is in heaven, at least to 
send a messenger to fetch some of the food for 
her. Eresh-kigal sends Namtar, the god of: pesti- 
lence, who is weleomed by all the gods except 
Nergal. This god fails to pay proper respect to 
Kresh-kigal’s messenger, and accordingly, on the 
Jemand of the ‘iady of the lower world,’ Nergal 
is handed over to her to receive the punishment of 
death. At this juncture Ea steps in, and reassures 
Nergal by giving him a bodyynard of fourteen 
demons, who will aid him in his encounter with 
Eresh-kigal. To judge from the names of these 
demons-—Burning, Fever, Abyss, etc.—they seem 
to symbolize misfortunes, lils, and accidents, that 
bring death in their wake. Accompanied hy these 


* Published by Bezold, Tell el-Amarna Tablets in the British 
Masewin (London, 1892), p. 141 (No. 82), aid Winckler-Abel, 
Thontafelfund ven El-Amaornea (Berlin, 1889), pp. 164, 165. See 
JeasenyAciinscheystl- Bibl. vi. 1, pp. 74-79. 
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demons, Nergal comes to the gates of the nether 
workd. Mis presence is announced to his ‘sister’ 
Eresh-kigal Placing his fourteen attendants at 
the various gates, he advances to Eresh-kigal, who 
is seated on her throne, seizes her, and pulls her to 
the ground. She wppeals for merey— 


‘Do not kill ine, my brother. Let me speak to thee.’ 


Nergal, on hearing her, releases her. She weeps 
and cries— 
‘Thou shalt be my husband, ned J will be thy wife ; 
Kinship over the wide varth | will bestow on thee ; 


The tablet of wisdom f will place in thy hand, 
Thou shiultt be lord; 1 will be lady.’ 


When Nergal heard these words, he took hold 
of her, kissed her, and wiped away her tears. The 
tablet, badly preserved at various points, breaks 
off with the beginning of Nergal’s conciliatory 
reply. Whatever else the story may be intended 
tu illnstrate, it aims to aeeount for the fact 
that at the head of the pantheon of the lower 
would stand two deities, Nergal and Fresh-kigal. 
The character of Nergal as the fieree and destrne- 
tive power of the summer and the midday sun * 
made him the appropriate personage for this 
position, and, in aecordance with the general 
minciple pervading the theological systent of 
Rebelo it was proper that a male deity and 
not a goddess should be the supreme ruler. On 
the other hand, the stery points tu the existence 
of an earlier view—perhaps of popular origin-— 
according to whieh a cuittloes occupies this posi- 
tion. The suggestion has already been thrown 
out, that Eresh-kigal, ‘the lady of the nether 
world,’ is the counterpart of Ishtar, ‘the Indy of 
the earth’ as she is freqnently termed. An 
element in the myth embodied in the story is 
therefore the view found among many nations, 
that the earth-goddess, during the period when 
vecetation ceases, lias descended into the howels 
of the earth—either voluntarily or carried off by 
force. At the time, however, that the myth re- 
ceived a detinite literary form, the ditferentiation 
between the two Ishtars or the two aspeets of the 
ereat goddess had taken place, and Eresh-kigal 
has become an independent figure, whose place is 
permanently fixed in the region below the surfave 
of the earth. 

(iil.) A more detinite view of this reeion is fur- 
nished in another tale—likewise based ona myth 
symbolical of the change from the summer to 
the winter season, which incidentally strengthens 
the view here proposed that there were originally 
two forms of Ishtar, corresponding to the different 
aspects presented by the earth during the period 
of vegetation and during the equally long period 
of the year when nature seems to have perished. 
At the same time, the story, like that of Nergal 
antl Eresh-kigal, already assnmes the existence of 
an independent goddess ruling in the nether world, 
while antedating the association of a male deity 
at herside. Although the closing lines of the story, 
Which probably indieated some occasion for which 
the composition was written, are very obscure, one 
of the purposes of the tale appears to have been to 
sugeest the possibility of an eseape from the region 
of the dead under certain conditions not easy of 
fulfilment. The more direct value of the story for 
us, however, lies in the picture it draws of the 
conditions prevailing in the place where the dead 
Were supposed to be gathered together—an picture 
embodying in part popular conceptions, and in 
mrt the further elaboration of these conceptions 

y the theologians of Babylonia, The story vpens 
as follows ; +— 


* See above, p. 543, 
t The latest edition of the text is to be found in Cunerform 


Texts from Tablets m the British Musguimy eles rv. pl. 45-47, ; poctical desienation for theayther wo 


a y— 
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"To the land without return, the earth . 

(shtur, the daughter of Sin directed her mind.* 

The daughter at Sin direeted her asind,* 

To the dark honse, the dwellimz of Irkalla, 

To the house whence those who enter co not return, 
To the road from whivh there is no path leading baek, 
To the house in which those who center are deprived of 

lirht, 

Where dust is their nourishment, clay their food, 
They do not sce light, they dwell in darkness, 
Clothed like a bird, with wings as a covering ; 

On door and lock dust hay settled.’ 


Islitar arrives at the cate of the land without 
return, and demands admission of the watehman, 
threatening to break the threshold) and the doors 
and lock, and to bring up the dead and restore 
them to life nniess her reqnest is granted. Ishtar's 
hostile spirit indicates that she has in mind an 
nttack npon Eresh-kigal, very mneh of the same 
order which prompts Nergal to seek admission to 
the lady of the lower world. Both stories aceord- 
ingly illustrate the hostility existing between the 
upper and the lower pantheon; but it may be 
questioned whether in an earlier form of the 
story this hostility was introduced. © From sub- 
sequent references it wonld rather appear that 
Ishtar is forced to desvend into the nether werld, 
to dwell there for a certain time; but with the 
introduction of Eresh-kigal as an independent 
tivure permanently in control of the lower world 
the alt myth underwent a transformation, and 
Ishtar is now represented as planning an invasion 
of the region presided over by Eresh-kigal. The 
latter regards the visit in this light, for, when the 
wesence of Ishtar at the gate is announced, she 
18 both enraged and grieved. The departure of 
Ishtar from the upper world inaugurates a season 
of lamentation for the dead, and Mresh-kigal re- 
sents the presence in her realm of Ishtar, whe will 
arouse the dead to a realization of their sad fate— 

‘What has prompted her, what has induced her spirit? 

Shauld Cindved sit with her, 

Eat clay instead of food, drink water instead of wine? 

Should ( weep over the hushands who left their wives ? 

Over the women who were snatched away from the embrace 

of their consorts? 

Over the young taken before their time should I weep?’ 

«A motive had to be found for the hostile attitnde 
of the two sisters towards each other. In the 
‘ase of Ishtar, it is anger with Eresh-kigal, who 
now controls those who once belonged to her as 
the mother of mankind. Ishtar loves mankind, 
and in another tale—that of the Delige—she is 
portrayed as actually weeping over the destrne- 
tion of her offspring. Popular fancy, reinfureed 
hy theologieal speculation, aceordingly pictured 
Ishtar as proceeding to the lower world onve a 
year, in order to sit with the dead, share their 
food, and weep over their inexorable fate. Hence 
her violent hatred of Mresh-kigal, The watchman 
is ordered to admit the goddess, and to treat her 
according to the existing Jaws. That the story 
has been transformed by the introduction of new 
motives rendered necessary by the ditterentiation 
of Ishtar from Eresh-kigal, is shown by the wel 
come which the watehnien vives Ishtar, and which 
is ip glaring contradiction to the threats which 
Ishtar has uttered 


‘Enter, my lady, Cuthah t greets thee ; 

The palace of the land without return rejoices at thy 
presenec.’ 

As she passes through the seven wates of the 
nether workd the various articles of her apparel 
are taken away. At the first wate her erown is 
corresponding to Rawlinson, iv.2 pl. 31; reecnt translations by 
Jensen, Aetineehriftl Bibl, vi. VW pp. su-0l; aod Jeremias in 
Roseher's Leaikon der qriech- und romixchen Mutholone, artieto 
‘Neryal,{ See also Zimmern, AetWlinschriften te. d. stlte Testa- 
ment, pp. 561-563. 

* Literally, ‘placed her ear.‘ 

* The name of an inpertant centre in southern Rabytonin 


which was the seat of Neral ee ie and henee becomes a 
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removed, at the second her earrings, at the third 


of the gods to save the desperately ill — those 


her necklace, at the fourth her breastplate, at the | apparently already in the power of the gods of the 
fifth her studded girdle, at the sixth the ornaments | 


on her hands and feet, and at the seventh, tinally, 
her loineloth, so that, when she enters the presence 
of Eresh-kigal, she is quite naked. 

The symboliea) signifieance of this gradual strip- 
ping of the goddess is quite evident; it marks the 
eradua) deeay of vegetation at the approach of the 
rainy and winter season, and incidentally may 
have furnished the priests with a doctrinal] ex- 
planation why the images of Ishtar, which the 
people placed in the temples as votive offerings, 
frequently portrayed her as naked.* . 

The naked Ishtar, thus foreed to obey laws not 
of her making, is clearly a different Hgure from 
the one portrayed at the opening of the story, 
intent upon foreing an entrance to Eresh-kigal 
with some evi] intent. To adapt the old myth to 
the later coneeption, Ishtar is described as rushing 
towards Eresh-kigal, but, without a struggle, is 
overpowered ly Namtar, who, at the command of 
the lady of the nether world, smites Ishtar with 
sixty diseases affecting all her organs and limbs. 
The symbolism of the original myth is once more 
apparent in the description of what followed upon 
the imprisonment —for such it is—of Ishtar in ‘ the 
palaee of the Jand without return.’ 

a the lady Ishtar had descended to the land without 

return, 


The bull no longer mounted the cow, the ass did not mount 
the she-ass, 
The man did not go to the maid to lie with her.’ 


These Jines evidently deseribe in naive language 
the cessation of fertility on earth with the depar- 
ture of the great mother-goddess. The gods, also, 
bewail the departure of Ishtar from their midst, 
and plan for her release from the nether world. 
Sin and Ea are appealed to, and Ea creates a 
mysterions being, Asushu-namir, whose name, 
signifying ‘his going forth is brilliant,’ points to 
a solar deity—perhaps the god of the spring san— 
who brings back vegetation and fertility to nature. 
Asushnu-namir forees his entrance into the nether 
world despite the opposition of Eresh-kigal, who is 
enraged also at this new intruder. Je besprinkles 
Ishtar with the water of hfe and takes her with 
him. At each gate the articles taken away from 
her at her entrance are restored to her, until she 
emerges in all her glory. The story closes with 
references, which are not altogether clear, to a 
festival in honour of Tammuz, a solar deity, 
symbolizing the spring, who is designated as the 
youthful lover of Islitar. 

We see, then, that we are to distinguish in 
the story the following elements—(t) the old 
nature nyth symbolical of the change of seasons, 
representing Ishtar as forced at a certain season 
of the year to Jeave the earth, followed hy her 
release in the spring; (2) the combination of this 
myth with the later view, representing Eresh- 
kigal as an independent goddess, permanently 
established as ruler in the nether world; leading 
to (3) the hostility between the two coddesses. It 
will le observed that references to two festivals 
celelrated in Babylonia have been introduced into 
the story—a lamentation at the time of Ishtar’s 
descent, and a rejoicing on her return. Further, 
the story has been made the medium for illustrat- 
ing the current views regarding the abode of the 
dead, and the hope at least is suggested that, 
through the gods, a release from the eontro) of 
Fresh-kigal is possible. Beyond this, however, 
the theologians did nat venture to go, and such 
epithets as ‘restorer of the dead,’ occasionally 
given to certain gods, have reference to the power 


* See, ¢.g., the illustrationsvin Peters’ Vippuy, lie. 379, pl. ik ye 


Scheil, Une Sazson de Foutlles & Sippur (Cairo, 142), p. $1. 


nether world—from the dark abode; but they do 
not imply a rea) resurreetion of the dead. 

On the whole, the deseription given of ‘ the land 
without return,’ at the opening of the story we 
have just considered, represents the prevailing 
doetrines in both Babylonia and Assyria. The 
name given to the abode of the dead is commonly 
Avali, and the references to it in the relivions 
literature show that it was pictured as a large 
dark cavern in the interior of the earth, with the 
entranee from the west, within which was situated 
the palace of Eresh-kigal. The approach to the 
great eavern is by means of a stream which must 
he erossed by the dead. Once in the great eavern, 
the dead are under the contro) of Nerga) and 
Eresh-kigal, and around this pair we hind a group 
of deities and demons who act as messengers and 
attendants, and eonstitute the pantheon of the 
nether world, which is almost as extensive in its 
scope as that which controls the world of the living. 
low far, according to the popular view, the dead 
were endowed with consciousness of their sad 
state, it is difficult to say. If the references to 
dust and earth as the food of the dead are more 
than poetieal metaphors, they must have been 
conceived as being at least conscions of their 
nisery ; while referenees both in the historical and 
religious literature to Hbations and food-ollerings 
for the dead and to the curse resulting from Jeay- 
ing the dead unburied, or from exposing them, 
after burial, to the sunlight, show that the dead 
were supposed to require the care and forethought 
of the survivors.* In this respeet, a passage at 
the close of the Gilgamesh epie—perhaps the most 
notable literary aehevement of Babylonia—is of 
sienifieance, Eabani, honsed in Arali, appears to 
Gilgamesh at his solieitation, and reveals to lim 
some of the secrets of the life in the dark abode y— 


‘ He rests on 3 couch, 
Drinking pure water, 
Who died in battle, as yon and [ have seen.{ 
His father and mother suport his head, 
His wife with him... . 
But he whose body is thrown in the field, 
As \ou and I have seen, 
The leavings of the pot, remains of food, 
What is thrown into the street, he eats.’ 


According to this passage, a distinction was made 
between the fate of those who died an honourable 
death, and by implieation were properly taken care 
of, and those who were not accorded a titting burial. 
Still, even the fate of those who were suitably 
provided for, to whom food and libation-ollerings 
were regularly made, was sad enough ; and Guil- 
wamesh, in a Jament over his dead friend Eabani, 
portrays with striking vividness the gloomy exist- 
enee of those who are gathered together in Arala.§ 
They lie there, inactive, deprived of the pleasures 
that this world otlers, shorn of their strength and 
powers—prisoners without hope of release. Sad- 
ness is thus the prevailing note when the thoughts 
of the living turn to the fate in store for mankind 
after life has Ned from the bedy, Only oeeca- 
sionally do we find the expression of a faint belief 
that all is not dark and gloomy for the dead, that 
at least some favoured individuals enjoy a better 
fortune. At one time the view appeared to have 
been held that the kings after their death were 
aecorded a plaee among the gods.|| Statues of the 


*See the collection of passages in A. Jeremias, Dre Baby- 
lonisch-Assurischen Vorstellungen vom Leben nach dem Tode 
(Leipzig, 1887), pp. 46-58. ; 

+ Tablet xii. col. vi. (ed. Haupt, Beitrdge z. Assyr. i. p. 65). 
See Jensen, Aetlins. Bibl. vi. 1, pp. 264, 265. 

j 1.¢, as every One knows. : 

§ Tablet xii. col. i. (ed. Haupt, Bett. z. Assyr. i. p. 57). ; 

) See the collection-of references in Radau, Early Babylonian 
History, pp.30t-317, 
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ralers were placed in the temples and aecorded 
Divine honours, and even temples were ereeted 
bearing their names. But though this view may 
have had a strong hold upon the masses at one 
time, in connexion with the belief that the rulers, 
as standing elose to the gods, were in some way 
deszended from them, it soen lost its hold, and we 
learn little about it after the days of Hammurabi. 
In the Cilvamesh epic, likewise, which want of 
space forbids us to treat nt leneth,* there is a most 
important hint of an eseape from the ordinary fate 
of mortals through the intereession of the yods, 
trilvamesh, in the course of his wanderings, comes 
to Ut-napishtim t+ to seek release from the disease 
with whieh he has been smitten. <Althongh a 
nertal, Ut-napishtim is placed with the gods, 
after Bel, the instigator ef a Hood whieh has de- 
stroyed mminkind, has heeome reconciled, through 
the intervention of Ma—the god of humanity—to 
the preservation ef Ut-napishtim and his family 
from the general destruction, There are also 
sone further references,> though all more or less 
obseure, which admit of an interpretation pointing 
to the possibility ot a renewal of real life after 
death. But these, while foreshadowing the rise 
of a doctrine of resurrection as taken up by later 
Judaism and by Christianity, do not  counter- 
balance the gloomy view of Aral, which seems 
to have remained for all times the prevailing one. 
Had this not been the ease, we should not have 
found, as Inte as the days of Nebuchadregzar IL, 
jictorial representations of the life after death, 
which eth lave aroused only feelings of terror 
and fear on the part of those who beheld then.§ 


vil, TEMPLES AND CuLT.— The enxistenee of 
numnerous temples, particularly in Babylonia, but 
also, thongh to a lesser degree, in Assyria, may 
be taken as an index of the firm hold which the 
religion we have been deserihing had upon the 
people. The political centres during the various 
periods of Bahylono-Assyrian history are alse the 
religious eentres, and the rulers of Babylonia and 
Assyria vie with one another in manifesting their 
devotion to the gods, by rebuilding, restoring, 
enlarging, and beautifying the sacred edilices. 
Vhese temples, unatfected ‘hy the political vieissi- 
tudes of the cities in whieh they stood, uained in 
sancoity as the years and centuries rolled on, 
Whether we turn to some of the oldest rulers 
known to us, like Naram-Sin and Giaudea, or te the 
members of the New Babylonian dynasty, one of 
their chief concerns was the care ot the temples. 
Giudea tells us in great detail of a dream whieh 
was sent to him, and which is interpreted as 
the order of Ninth to Inild his temple E-ninnu 
at Shirpurta. At the close of Babylonian his- 
tory we find Nebuchadrezzar UW. invarinhly ndd- 
ine to his titles ‘the beautilier of E-savila and 
Iezida,’ the sacred edifices of Babylon and Bor- 
sipparespectively. Considerably over one hundred 
‘emmples and sanctuaries are mentioned in the 
native and historical inscriptions known to us; 
and if we add to these the several hundred inei- 


* A full discussion of the various divisions of the epic, with 
an interpretation of its relijious féstares, will be found in the 
23rd chapter of the present writers Meliqten Babylontens und 
Assyriens (1M5), 

t The reading now adopted for the name of the hero of the 
Flood. See Zunamern, Acilinschritiuen ww. d. Alte Testament, 
p. 645, n. 2. 

$Sce Jenren, KeilinachrifUiche [ibl, vi. 1, p. 480; Zimmern, 
Keilinsehriften und das Alle Testament, i. 
Delitzsch, Babel und Bibel (Erster Vortrag), p. 35 ff. 

§ See the illustration in MittheiInagen d. Deutschen Orient, 
Gesellseh, No. 1, Weissbach, Bubylouisehe Miscellen. y. 425 and 


a similar tablet in Perrot and Chipicz, Mistery of Art in | 


Chaldiwu amid Assyria, vol. i. 856-351. 
W Cylinder A, col. i.-vil. See Thureau-Daugin, ‘Le Songe de 


Goudta’ (Comptes rendus de t Acadomie des Jnacriptions, 190}, 
Pp. 112-125). rs ow th ape 
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dentally mentioned in the rehivious literature, in 
the commercial tablets, and these oceurring ay 
elements in proper names, and in lists or syHa- 
baries, it becomes evident that the Euphrates 
Valley was fairly studded with edifices of one kind 
or another dedicated to the gods and voddesses of 
the pear en: 

The names of these temples are both interesting 
and instructive, as refleeting the ideals and hopes 
by which their luilders were swayed. Mardnk’s 
main edifice at Babylon is called L-sagila, * the 
lofty house’; the temple of Nebo at Borsippa is 
E.sida, ‘the true or levitimate house’; the temple 
of the sun-god at Sippar and Larsa is appropriately 
auled E-barra, ‘the brilliant house’; nnd in the 
same spirit the temple of the moon-cod at Ur was 
desivynated as Epdh-slee at, ‘house of the great 
luminary’; while his sanctuary at Harran was 
called E-khul-khul, ‘the house of joys.’ Bel's 
sanctnary at Nippur was known as E-Jo, ‘the 
mountain house’; Ishtar's temple at Ereeh as 
E-anuna, Shouse of heaven’ or JJofty house,’ her 
sanctuary in Nineveh as F-meash-mesh, signifying 
rolably “honse of oracles’; a sanctuary of Nin- 
charsaye is known as £-gal-makh, ‘the ureat 
palaee.” Other names are #-Lharsag-kurkara, 
‘the house of the mountain of alllands’ ; A-Ahaesey- 
ella, ‘house of the shining mountain’; /-dis- 
anne, ‘the honse of heavenly eonstrnetion ’ ; 
E-nun-makh, Shouse of the great lord’; E-nin- 
makh, “house of the preat lady’; /-ti/a, ‘house 
of life,” and so on, ad infinitum. In the ease of 
these names, it is to be observed that some of 
them designate a temple by an attribute or 
descriptive epithet of the god to whom it is dedi- 
eated, like L-barra, Shouse of splendour,’ for 
Shamash, or /-nir-makh, ‘house of the vreat 
lady,’ for Ishtar ; others are expressive of a hope 
or ideal, as ‘house of life,’ or “lesitimate house.’ 
Many of the names embody the idea of great 
height, as of a mountain. To this eategory belony 
not only those whieh contain the word ‘imoun- 
tain’ as one of their parts, but such as eonvey 
the idea of reaching up to heaven. Sueh names 
are more than mere metaphors. They furnish, 
indeed, the keynote to the explanation of what is 
the most characteristic feature of sacred editiees 
in Babylonia. Desides the temple proper, in which 
the worshippers assembled, and in whieh there was 
an inner ehamber for the reception of the saered 
image of the god, every temple in an important 
eentre liad attached to it a tower, consisting of 
three to seven storeys, provided cither with a 
sloping ascent leading around each storey till the 
top was reached, or having a stairease trom one 
storey to another, The winding aseent described 
by Herodotus (i. 181) appears to have heen the 
more characteristic form, and suggests a mountain 
road; while the main purpose served hy these 
towers, namely, to ereet something that would be 
impressive by its height, points likewise in’ the 
direction of their being, In fact, imitations of 
mountain peaks. To sneh towers the name sik- 
herat, signitying a ‘high plaee or editice, was 
given. T1it were certain that the ceffurat repre- 
sented the oldest ty pe of the Babylonian sanctuary, 
important conclusions might be drawn as to the 
origin of the race that laid the foundations of 
Babylonian culture. The proof, however, for such 
a View is not fortheoming, and all therefore that 
ean be said is that the idea of erecting a sacred 
edifite in imitation of a iountain must have 
heen introduced by some group which, before 
settling in the flat Euplirates Valley (whieh is 
absolutely devoid of lulls. and where not even 
Stone is found to serve as building material), 
must have lived in a mountainous country, One 
aunty -thipks. of Aaya, whence we hnow 
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there was a steady stream of migration into the 
Euphrates Valley ; and if it be borne in mind that 
among the aneient Arabs mountain tops were 
regarded as sacred, and that down to a very late 
date the favonrite sanctuaries of the Semite popu- 
lation of Palestine and Syria were on eminences, 
we may perhaps go a step further, and regard the 
zikkurat as a distinctively Semitie product —an 
attempt on the part of the Semitie settlers in the 
Euphrates Valley to reprodnee, by heaping up 
masses of elay (the only building material avail- 
able), the mountain peaks, on the top of which 
they supposed their gods to dwell, and which 
their priests, aeting as mediators, ascended when 
they wished to obtain an oraele or to seeure aid 
from their gods. 

The zikhurats, like the temples proper, have their 
names. These names, while frequently embodying 
the view that the sitkurats were intended to he 
built in imitation of monntains, are also of interest 
heeanse of their testimony to the eosmolovical 
dovtrines taught in the schools of Babylonian 
theology. Thus the zithurat at Nippur bore the 
name E-dur-an-ki, ‘the link of heaven and earth,’ 
a name originally sngvested by the ambition of 
the builders to raise the tower to a great height, 
but with which speculations were eonneeted asso- 
elating the zitiurat with the great mountain of 
the world where the cods dwell, which reaches from 
the eonlines of Apsu—‘ the deep,’ as the seat of Ea 
—to the domain of Ann, ‘the god of heaven.’ The 
seven storeys, of which some of the most notable 
zihkkurats—as, e.g., those in Babylon, Borsippa, and 
Ereeh—eonsisted, were associated with the seven 
zones into whieh the earth was divided by the 
Babylonians, or with the seven planets. Accord- 


ingly, the zitkurat of Borsippa was ealled L-2r- 
imin-an-ki, ‘house of the seven planets (literally 


‘eovernors’) of heaven and earth,’ while that at 
Krech was E-qipar-ur, ‘lhonse of seven zones.’ 
Similarly, E-temen-an-ki, ‘the fonndation stone of 
heaven and earth,’ the name of Mardnk’s cik- 
knrat at Babylon, conveys a cosmological eoncep- 
tion of a more specific eharaeter, while E-pa, ‘ the 
snminit louse,’ the name of the ccthurat at Shiir- 
purla, embodies merely the idea of great height, 
and E-gubba-an-ki, ‘the point of heaven and 
earth,’ the name of a cikurat in Dilbat, combines 
again the original idea of vreat heicht with 
speculations revarding ‘the mountain of the world.’ 

If. now, we tind temples, pure and simple, hear- 
ing names connected with the idea of mountain 
heights, it is evident that such nomenclatnre is 
dependent upon the names given to the zik/urats, 
and that, even thongh temples may he as old 
in the Enphrates Valley as zikkurats, it is the 
zitkkuret which acquires predominant significance 
as the eharacteristie sanctuary. Whether every 
sanctuary contained at the top a shrine where the 
image of the god was placed —as deseribed by 
Merodotus—is a question that cannot be answered 
definitely. If there was an aseent leading to the 
top, it is natural to conclude that the ascent was 
made, and that some symbol of sanetity was to 
be found there. But the evidenee is overwhelm- 
ing, that in later times it was to the temples— 
the large structures with courts and halls for 
worshippers—that the people repaired, while the 
sthherat survived as a religions symbol,—rather 
than as the active expression of the desire for eom- 
niunion with the gods. Phe interesting sucvestion 
has recently been thrown ont,* that around the hase 
of the cifferets the Babylonians were aeenstumed 
to bury their dead. Bnt it could only have been 
the privileged few, as in the ease of the ‘pyramid’ 
bunals of Egypt, to whom such a sacred site was 
assigned as their last resting-place; and the eustom 

*Hilprecht, Explorations taBiwlé Lund sep. 169 t. » 


eonld only have arisen at a time when the onginal 
yurpose of the ztkurats was obsenred by the 
greater and more active prominence assumed by 
the temples. 

As yet the excavations condneted in Babylonia 
and Assyria have not sueceeded in furnishing us 
with definite material for determining more than 
the veneral charaeter of the Babylonian temples. 
In the ease of large centres sueh as Nippur, Sippar, 
Balylon, and Nineveh, there developed an entire 
sacred area, or quarter, which took its name from 
the chief edilice. So at Nippur, E-tur is no 
merely the name for the temple of Bel or En-lil, 
Iut for a large quarter of the city, in which stood 
sanctuaries and ehapels ereeted to various vods and 
goddesses. At Nippur and at Babylon all the 
great gods and goddesses were thns represented, 
forming, as it were, the court gathered aronnd the 
chief deity. The sacred area ot E-kur at Nippur is 
estimated to have covered eight acres, and that of 
F-sagila at Babylon, at which exeavations are now 
heing conducted, was probably much greater. Near 
the cekkurat stood the sanctnary of the chief cod, 
surrounded by a large eourt, and, if one may draw 
a general conclusion from two small Assyrian 
temples excavated by Layard at Nimrod,* the 
main featnres of the temple proper were a long 
hall leading into a small room, and the ‘ holy of 
holies,’ known as the papakhu or paerakka, in which 
stuod the image of the vod or goddess, as the case 
might be. Into this sacred chamber none bnt the 
priests, or a worshipper accompanied by a priest, 
were permitted to enter.t In front of the image 
stood the altar to the god; but it is likely that in 
the larger room, as well as in the open court around 
the sanctnary, altars were also placed for the 
regular and ordinary sacrifices, the penetration 
into the ‘holy of holies’ being restrieted to special 
oeeasions, and probably also to privileged indi- 
viduals, besides the priests, and absolutely for- 
hidden to the general masses. At Nippnr two 
large divisions appear to have existed within the 
sacred arca—one devoted perhaps to the ehapels 
and sanctuaries of the deities (aecording to a 
tablet, no fewer than 244) that were worshipped 
in Nippur; the other reserved for the zik/urat, the 
temple of Bel proper, nnd possibly for the dwellings 
of the priests, the temple treasury, and the like. 

Apart from this featnre of the temples of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria in the large eentres, whieh made 
them gathering -plaees for the worship of other 
deities besides the one to whom the entire area 
was sacred, the position of the priests as judges 
and scribes led to the extension of the temple area 
for other than strietly religions purposes. Not 
only were the courts of Justice established within 
the saered place, but commercial agreements were 
drawn np there in the presence of priests acting 
as seribes; and all transactions involving money 
matters, such as marriage-settlements, registering 
of wills, agreements between landlord and tenant, 
sale of slaves, houses, fields and crops, building 
contraets, hiring of ships, workmen, and the like, 
came before the priests, in whose presence, like- 
wise, all legal disputes and lawsuits were adjudi- 
eated. Within the temple area the legal archives 
of the country were kept, and the publie treasury 
was under the eontrel of the representatives of 
religion. More than this, the temple organizations 
acquired large holdings of lands and property, and 
themselves engaged in eommereial transactions on 
a large scale. The legal archives, found in such 

* Discoveries among the Iuins of Nineveh and Babylon 
(London, 1857), plan 2. 

t For a pictorial representation of a king being led into the 
presence of the sun-god by a priest, see Bezold, Ninereh aud 


Babylon (Leipzig 1903), p. 87. On seal-cylinders similar scenes 
are frequently depicted. 
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centres as Sippar, NShirpurla, and Nippnr, reveal 
indeed an astonishing activity of the teniples in 
this direetion. Large bodies of labourers were 
indentured to the temples, and slaves were 
owned or controlled by the priests acting as the 
accredited agents of some temple organization. 
‘These labourers and slaves were ia turn hired out 
hy the temples; banks were established in con- 
nexion with the temples, and Ihundreds of tablets 
have been fonnd recording sums lent on interest, 
accounts of the temple in disposing of erops, in 
renting fields, selling and buying cattle, and deal- 
ing with all the branches of barter and exchange 
in which lay merchants were engnged.* Such a 
state of allairs aided materially, not only in pro- 
moting the importance of the temples, but in 
maintaining the influence of the priests, to whose 
nore specifeally religious funetions we now turn, 

The political growth of both Babylonia and 


Assylin contributed dircetly towards making the | 


religious position of the priests more secure. 
Military enterprises were never undertaken with- 
out consulting the wish of the gods by means uf 
omens ant oracles. In like manner, the masses, 
imitating the example of their royal masters, 
repaired to the temples before setting out on a 
journey, or before building a house, or in order to 
secure relief from suflering, to avert impending 
disaster, or to seek for the interpretation of all 
strane and unusual oveurrences. From being 
originally the guardians of sinall shrines and 
sanetuaries, ereeted as the dwelling-places of the 
gods represented by images plaeed in the most 
sacred part of the ediliee, the priests thus became, 
and centinned to he, the guides, physicians, and 
evunsellors of the king and of his subjects. 

The general term for * priest? was shangi, the 
meaning of which is not certain,t but with the 
erowth of the temples into large establishments 
a dillerentiation ef priestly functions took place, 
and we can distinguish three chief classes: bari, 
‘svathsayer or omen priest’; dshipu, ‘ exorcizer’ ; 
and senmern, ‘singer. Each of these chusses was 
probably farther subdivided so as to provide for 
continnons attendance at the shrines. ‘The special 
duties pertnining to each class are clearly indi- 
cated by their names, the édr@ being the priest 
versed in the interpretation of omeus, the dshipoe 
the one by whom the demons and witches were 
exorcized, and the cammeare the desivnation for 
the body of priests who conducted the service 
proper at festivals and in connexion with the sacri- 
tices. Bnt besides these three general classes there 


hist have been athers to whom the other functions | 


aurcied on by the priests were assigned. Such 
designations for ‘yiriest,) as aeaecenhis ‘ wailer,’ 


luflara = “howler,” indieate that ‘dirge-singers’ | 


formed a special sultivision, who ehanted the 
lamentations for the dead. 


: cope | 
The instruction of aspirants to the temple serviee 


was another important function, This led to the 
institution of schools, and the numerons tablets 
for exercise and practice, fonnd in Assutbanipal’s 
library, and in other collections of which frazments 
are now known to us, introduce us to the methods 
perfected in these schools. Veginning with the 
simile nequirements of reading and writing, the 
EXereises tet step ly step to acquaintance with 
astrolovieal, medical, and jndicial lore, as well as 
to initiation into the interpretation of omens, 
methods of divination and cxorcizing, sacriticial 


"See Deiser’s aceount of the financial side of the temple 
establixhinents, in the Introduction to his Batulontische Vertrage 
dex Berliger Muxewox (Merlin Vso), py NVii-NNIN. 

t Zinimern’s suggestion (Aeddinachruten usd. alte Test, p. 500, 
note 7) of the raging or howling one’ is pot plausible, More 
prohalle is Jensen's view (Zeitaehr. f Aaaur. vii, 174) that it is 
a eompound af sa naki, *the one over the gaeritice : but this 
theory also involves ditficulnes of a grail wal (Bobactes, mJ 
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details, the ritual to be observed on various oeva- 
sions, and knowledge of the doctrines taught by 
the theologians. * 

While as yet we know little of the details of the 
organization of the priesthood at the great temples, 
beyond the fact of its veneral divisions, and the 
existence of a ‘high- priest’? who exercised a 
measure of authority over all, it is interesting to 
note that, as among the Hebrews, certain qualiti- 
entions were required on the part of those who 
wished to devote themselves to the priesthood. 
They had to be sound iniind and body, and well 
proportioned. ‘The leper was excluded, as well as 
any one who had a bodily defect: a iutilated 
limb, detective eyesight, or even the lack of a 
full set of teeth, appestrs to have been suiticient to 
exclude one from. the priesthood.+ ‘The chiet 
classes among the priests formed a kind of guild 
composed of certain families, To this guild none 
Iut members of these families were adinitted ; 
but such restrictions do not seem to have applied 
to the large body of attendants who performed 
the menial duties in the great temples, or who 
were enzaved in connexion with their business 
allairs. 

A feature of the Babylonian priesthood which 
calls for some inention is the presence of women 
in the priestly service. Gudea refers to * wailing 
women’ in one of his inscriptions, We have had 
oeceasion tu refer to oracles furnished by women,? 


cand in historical and votive inseriptions of various 


periods women attached to the service of some 
vod or other are not infrequently mentioned. 
While such priestesses are by no means Innited 
to temples dedicated to goddusses, Shamash priest- 
esses being particularly prominent, it would appear 
that as devotees to the service of the great goddess 
Ishtar in her temples in the south, as at Erech, 
Agcade, and Babylon, as well as in the north, at 
Nineveh and Arbela, they retained positions of in- 
thience thronghont all periods, thongh the general 
observation may be made, that this position is 
nore prominent in the earlier than in the later 
periods. The names for ‘ priestesses’? were: Aa- 
dishtu, ‘holy one’; Lharimtu, which embodies a 
similar idea at being ‘set aside’; shomkhatu, 
‘pleasure maiden’; and Avzrity, the meaning of 
which is not known.§  Priestesses appear also to 
have been employed in connexion with certain 
mysterious rites practised in the temples, to sym 
bolize the fertility for which the goddess Ishtar 
stoad, though it shonld be added that ne references 
have as yet been found in the religions literature 
to justify Herodotus’ statement (i. 199) that obscene 
rites formed part of the regular Ishtar cult. 
Abundant as is the matcrial pow at onr disposal 
for a study of the religious rites and ceremonies 
observed in Babylonian and Assyria, it is not 
siflicient to enable us to reconstruet in detail the 
ritual observed in the temples in eennexion with 
the offering of sacrifices, the seeking of oracles, 
the interpretation of omens, ant the homage to 
the gods on festive ocensions, All that we ean do 
at present is, by piecing together the references to 
the cult: senttered through the historical litera. 
ture, and by combing these references with 
data furnished hy the religious texts, to present 
aveneral picture of the ditlerent phases of tie eult 
earried on at the temples of Babylonia ap Assyria. 
As in other religions of antiquity whieh had 
* See an article by the present writer, *The Textbook Litera: 


“ture of the Buivtoniins' (2ihbieal World, Tt, pp. 248-265, 


and chap. 3 of Sebuil’s Une Sarson de Borsdles ¢ s&s ppar, 

{See Zimimern’s Introduction to part i. of his Burrage zur 
Keontacs der Bahylonischen Lebyion, po ST. 

¢ See above, p. fore 

$ Nadishter js of frequent occurrence » kizvite oweur as early 
as the days of Hamuurabi (Ring, Letters aad Poreriptians of 
Hleaaninucalha, vol 3. Noo 04); While the three lest haened in the 
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reached an edvanced stave of organization, sacri- 
fices, both of animals and of vegetable products, 
played the most prominent part in the official 


cult. Gudea, in one of his inscriptions,* furnishes 
us with a long list of offerings made by him. 
These inelude oxen, sheep, goats, Jambs, fish, 
birds (e.g. eagles, doves, ete.), and such products 
as dates, milk, and greens. [rom other sources 
we may add gazelles, wine, butter, honey, garlic, 
corn, herhs, oil, spices, and incense. The Jist itself 
shows that the conception of sacrifice had advanced 
from mere homage to the gods to providing an 
ineame for the needs of the temple service. While 
there are some traces in the Labylonian religion 
pointing to the existence, at one time, of the con- 
ception of sacrifice asa meal tu be shared by the 
worshipper with lis deity,t this stage liad long 
been passed before the days of Gudea (ce, 3000 
b.c.). The organization of the priesthood, with 
the various functions of the priests above set 
forth, necessitated a system that might seenre to 
the temples a regular income; and the frequent 
references to tithes in the tablets forming part of 
the temple archives, and even to monthly tributes, 
indicate a hxed system of taxes levied upon the 
people. The sacrifice, which invariably accom- 
panies the act of consulting the priest for any 
particular purpose, falls likewise within the cate- 
gory of an assessment for the service rendered, 
and not a merely voluntary ofleriny or a ritualistic 
observance, though snch an observance is also a 
factor involved. The pure homage to the gods, 
by virtue of this development of the cult, was re- 
served largely for the priests, who, on their part, 
offered a daily sacrifice, as well as on stated 
oecasions during the year, to ensure the goodwill 
of the gods in whose service they were. We have 
indeed reason to helieve that, in the Jarge temples, 
sacrifices of animals were brought twice every day 
—in the morning and in the evening ; but in the 
case of these sacrifices, likewise, only certain por- 
tions were consumed on the altar, while the rest 
belonged to the priests. 

Besides the tithes and the regniar sacrifices, there 
were frequent oceasions—as after a victory, or at 
the rebuilding of a sacred edifice, or the reinstitu- 
tion of a temple cult, which, for some reason, had 
suflered interrnption—when the rulers bestowed 
liberal gifts, or pledged themselves to a regular 
oticring of animals, produce of the fields, garments, 
ornaments, and the like,—all of which helped to 
swell the income of the temples. Gifts of vari- 
ous kinds, and votive tablets of precious stone 
or of precions metals, are also frequently referred 
to as having been presented to the temples by 
State officials, and by individuals in their private 
capacity, so that the element of personal homage 
to the gods did not entirely disappear in the ever- 
increasing share taken by the official enlt in the 
performance of religions nites. 

There were also certain oeceasions of the year 
when the people repaired to the temples to join in 
the homage to be rendered to the gods Indeed 
the religious calendars drawn up by the Baby- 
Jonian priestst show that in the course of time 
every day of the year was invested with some 
siemificanee ; but, in addition to this, there were 
certain months and certain days set aside fer 
special homage to some god or goddess. 
sixth and eleventh months— Elu} and Shebat — 
appear to have been sacred to Ninib.g§ This same 
sixth month was observed as a sacred period in 
honour of Ishtar. At the temple to Shamash in 

* Inscription G, cols. iii-vi. (de Sarzec, Deécouvertes en 
Chaldée, pl. ¥. 

t See W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites (2nd ed. 
London, 1854), Ieetures vi.-ix. 

} See, ¢.7., Rawlinson, iv.2pl.s32, 353 yi pldS, 49.9 

§ Rawlinson, i, 23, col. i 134y’ tid 
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Sippar we learn of six days in the year *—the 7th 
day of Nisan (first month), 10th of lyyar (second 
month), 3rd of Elul (sixth month), 7th of Tishri 
(seventh month), 15th of Arakhshamna (eighth 
month), and the 15th of Adar (twelfth month)— 
that were invested with a specia) significance, 
There are two festivals, however, that appear to 
have been particularly prominent from the oldest 
veriod down to the latest days—the New Year's 
testival, celebrated for a period of eleven days 
during the month of Nisan, which fel] in the 
spring; and the festiva) of Tammnz, which 
occurred in the fourth month. 

The New Year’s Day, known as Zagmnk, is 
referred to in the inscriptions of Gudea, and is 
there declared to be in honour of the solar deity 
Nin-girsu and of his consort Bau, who oceupies at 
this time, in the district controlled by Gudea, the 
position which afterwards was reserved for Ishtar. 
The spring, as the period when nature awakens 
to fresh life, when fertility, interrupted hy the 
Jone season of rain and storms, once more mani- 
fests its power, would naturally be associated with 
a solar ele! and with the mother-goddess ; but 
when, at a subsequent period, Marduk was ad- 
vanced to a position at the head of the pantheon, 
the honours of the New Year’s celebration were 
transferred to him. The festival season in the 
month of Nisan was known as Akitu, whereas the 
term Zagmuk proper is applicable only to the first 
day. (nfts to Bau nigral the day in Gudea’s 
time, whereas, in the days of Marduk’s supremacy, 
a formal procession of the gods, headed by Marduk, 
alone the sacred street of Babylon,t was one of 
the chief features. In accordance with the views 
developed in the schools of Babylon, Marduk was 
supposed to hold an assembly of the chief gods 
extending from the 8th to the llth day of the 
sacred month, for the purpose of deciding the fate 
of individuals during the coming year. In this 
way a more distinctively religious charaeter was 
civen to an oceasion wlirich was originally an agri- 
enltural festival, marking the beginning of seed- 
time in the spring. 

Likewise of popular origin was the festival of 
Tammnz, the youthfu) consort of Ishtar, who is 
slain by the goddess. The death of Tammuz 
symbolizes the approaching end of the summer 
season. Ishtar, thongh the producer of fertility, 
cannot maintain it beyond a certain period, and 
the chanze of seasons was popularly interpreted as 
due to the ernelty of the goddess, who deceives 
the youthful Tammuz—a solar deity, symbolizing 
nore particularly the sun-god of spring-time—and, 
after gaining his love, destroys his life. Tammuz 
disappears in the fourth month of the year, and in 
his place comes Nergal, the violent and raging 
summer sun, whieh consumes everything with his 
fiercely burning rays, and in whose wake follow 
disease and pestilence. To this festival a more 
distinctively religious turn was likewise given by 
the Babylonian theologians, through making it a 
kind of * Al} Sonls’ Day’ for the commemoration of 
the dead. Dirges were sung by the wailing women, 
to the accompaniment of musical instruments. anc 
otterings were made to the dead. This ‘Tan:zmuz 
festival appears to have been common to several 
branches ot the Semites, though its spread and 
continuance throughout the Semitie world may 
have been dne directly to Babylonian influences. 
The Tammuz cult was raaintained till a late day 


~by the Phanicians, ameng whoin the youthful god 
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was known as Adonis; and there is an interest- 
ing reference in Ezekiel (84), showing that the 
Hebrews also continued to observe the Tammuz 


* Rawlinson, v. 61, col. v. 51-vi. 8. 
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festival, Just as the Greek population of Asia 
Minor yielded to Semitie inthuences, and incer- 
porated the Babylonian nature myth with their 
own mythology. 

The frequent referenees tothe sense of guilt, and 
the emphasis Jaid upon a penitent spirit, beth in 
the Incantation texts and eins, and more parti- 
cularly in that subdivision of the religious litera- 
ture known as the Venitential Psalins,* show that 
the Babylono-Assyrian religion ninst have had its 
sombre aspects ; and at times the impression is left, 
that constant fear of the gods and of the demons 
and evil spirits overshadowed contidence in the 
goodwill and favour of the superior powers. The 
chief festival of the year after the supremacy of 
Babylon as the capital of the country—the stkitu 
—was of a decidedly serions character; and ia a 
religious ealendar,t setting forth in detail the 
ere character of each day, whether unfavour- 
able or favourable, the unfavourable days on the 
whole predominate. All the festivals of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, se far as our know- 
ledee goes, partake, to a greater or less extent, of 
the natnre of ‘ penitential’ occasions, appropriate 
for securing, by the manifestation of a contrite 
spirit and by expiatory rites, the favour of the 
gods. Even in he joyful words of the hymns 
sung on these oceasions in honour of the gods 
there is an undertone of sadness, oveasioned hy 
the dread lest at any moment the gods may change 
their favour into wratlt. 

In keepiag with this general character of the 
teligion, we find that, at least in two months—the 
6th and Sth—of the year, no fewer than five days 
in eaeh t—the Tth, 4th, 19th, 2tst, and 2Sth—were 
set aside as ‘evil days,’ on which priests and rulers 
had to observe special precautions ia order not to 
provoke the gods to anger. The priest was not t» 
furnish oracles on those days, the physician (like- 
Wise a priest) was not Lo attempt a cure, while the 
ruler was not to put oa his festive robes, nor to 
mouat his chariet, nor to eat food prepared by 
tire, nor to announce any ollicial decisions. Such 
days appenr to have been known as ‘days of 
pacification,’ § a designation expressing the hope 
of the worshippers rather than the real character 
of the oecasions ; and, while it is not certain that 
the term shabattu (or shupaltu) was also applied 
to these days, it seems likely that this was the 
case. At all events, we know that the Baby- 
lonians used the term shebattu to designate a ‘day 
of pacilication’; and there are good reasons for 
believing that the Sabbath of the Hebrews, which 
must stand in some relationship to the Babylonian 
rite, originally had a sambre and penitential ehar- 
acter, and that it subseanently underwent a total 
transformation by making the shabattu in the 
literal sense ‘a day of rest’ for God, and then, 
in imitation of the Divine example, for mankind 
also. 

Whether these same five days were observed in 
the other moaths of the Babylonian calendar, is 
arain a question that eannot be answered deli- 
nitely. It seems, likely, however, that such was 
the case, and, if not those days, there were at all 
events some days in each month that were desiz- 
nated as ‘ evi) ones.’ . 

Both for Joyous and for sombre occasions sae- 
Tifices Were enjoined, coupled with prayers, hut 
the details as to the specitie kind of sacrilices 
ehosen for the various oceasions are still unknown 
to us. Accompanying the sacrifice of animals 
there were libations and incense-ollerings ; and, 

* See above, p. 566. 

{ Rawlinson, v. pl. 48 and 49. 

$ Rawlinson, iv.2 pl. 3204°. 

$ Lit. ‘days of rest for the heart.’ 

§See the recent discussion of the 


nestion by Zimmer, 


Keulinschryten u. daa Alte Test. pp SB Haey of 5 = 
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from the numerous terms found in Babylonian 
conveying the idea of sacrifices of one kind or 
another, 1¢ is evident that there were a variety of 
classes of saeritice which nist have corresponded, 
in a veneral way, to the subdivisions enumerated 
in the religions codes of the Hebrews. * 


Summary and General Estimate.—lf we judge 
the Babylono- Assyrian religion from the point 
of view of the general character of the civtliza- 
tions developed in ancient times, it may fairly 
be said that, with one exception, it represents 
on its best side the high-water mark of ancient 
thought. That exception is the Hebrew religion, 
which, hy reason of the supreme emphasis which, 
as a consequence of the teachings of the pre- 
exilie and exilie prophets, was laid npen the ethi- 
cal conception ot tue Divine government of the 
Universe, took an entirely naiqne direction. The 
religions literature produced in| Baliylonia tran- 
seends in Variety, exteat, and depth that which arose 
in Labylonia’s great rival Egypt. The intlnence 
of this literature may be measured by the traces of 
Babyloainn conceptions, Babylonian myths, and 
Babylonian eustoms and rites to be found in the 
pages of the Old Testament. For, while a protest 
must be entered on purely scientilic grounds against 
endeavours to earry back speeilically Jewish ideas 
and institutions to Babylonian prototypes, merely 
beeanse of resemblances that may in part be acci- 
dental; yet the general thesis may he maintained, 
that an understanding of the Hebrew religion is 
impossible without a constant consideration of the 
religion and cniture that were developed in the 
Enphrates Valley. The stories in Genesis em- 
bodying traditions of the creation of the world 
and of the early fortunes of mankind, contain 
fragments of Babylonian myths, the specifically 
Hebrew contribution consisting ia the interpreta- 
tions put upon traditions whieh, largely through 
Babylonian talluence, heeame enrrent throughout 
the Semitie world, and from the Semites spread to 
other nations. Avain, in the Hebrew codes, both 
as regards the purely legal portions and those 
sections dealing with religious ritnal, Dabyloman 
methods of legal procedure and the ritual developed 
in the Babylonian temples must be taken into con- 
sideration as determining factors.t And when we 
come to New Testament times we have not yet 
passed beyond the sphere of Babylonian inthienee, ¢ 
thongh here likewise caution must be exercised 
lest we vitiate the results of a legitimate compara- 
tive method by straining it beyond proper bounds. 

We have seen thronughont this article that a 
distinction must be made between popular concey- 
tions and the attempts of the priests to systematize 
these conceptions, leading to the establishment of 
amore or less fixed body of doctrines regarding the 
relationship of the gods to one another and to their 
worshippers. Asa result of the inthience exerted 
by the DicclOvines upon popular beliefs, the local 
cents, both in the large eentres and in the smaller 
places, gradually lost their distinetive character ; 
aml the numerous vods, who once enjoyed an ia- 
depeadent and individual character, came to be 
regarded as aspects or forms or specilic manifesta- 
tions of one or another of the Jinuted nuniber of 
ereat vods, who as a whole represent the deities 
worshipped in sanctuaries which for politieal or 

* See, especialiy, Lv 1-7. 

t For a sober and careful disenssion of Rabylonian influences 
in the luyal portions of the Pentatenchal codes, S. A. Cook's 
The Laves of Moves and the Code of Haiamurabi (Londen, 10683) 
is to be expecially recommends cl. 

t See, in connexion with this subject, an article hy Gunkel, 
entitled ‘ Religio-Historical Interpretatian of the New Testa- 
ment’ in the Monist for April 1903, also the same writer's 


Schapfing und Chaos (Gottimgen, 1895), pp. 379-38 ; Zimmern, 
Keilauschrifien u. do Alte Testament, especially pyp. 377-204, 


» aud Uhy'sawe author's Kethaeioyten und Bisel (Leipzig, 1003) 
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other reasons acquired great prominence. A move- 
ment of this kind led to the identification 


were merely the consurts of male gods) as forms of 
one great goddess, Ishtar. This process likewise 
gave rise to a large number of names, all repre- 
senting some phase of the solar deity, and paved 
the way for the gronping of those great gods 
as a kind of court around one who was regarded 
as presiding over the assembly. At an early 
period, lying as yet beyond our ken, Ea, the chief 
deity of Eridn, appears to have oceupied this 
sition. Within historie times, we know that 
Fn. lil or Bel, the ‘lord’ of Nippur, enjoyed this 
distinction at a time when his centre of worship 
was also the seat of a powerfnl succession of rulers, 
who controlled a large portion of the Euphiates 
Valley. From En-lil this supremacy appears to 
have been passed on to Ninib, bunt after the union 
of the Babylonian States, and the transfer of the 
political centre to the city of Babylon, the local 
deity Marduk usurped the place once occupied 
by Ea and Bel, and retained it, despite sporadic 
attempts to restore the old Bel to power, until the 
end of the New Babylonian empire. 

More important, however, for its influence upon 
the development of religious thought than the 
question which deity was to be regarded as the 
head, was the establishment, among the masses, 
of the view that ove particular deity deserved 
to be regarded as superior to the rest; and it is 
reasonable to suppose that in the course of time 
such a view would lead to considering Marduk as 
concentrating in his person the powers and attri- 
bntes possessed by the members of his court. In 
Assyria, less inflneneed by persistent traditions 
than Babylonia, this view wave to the chief of the 
northern pantheon, Ashinr, a position entirely 
uniqne ; and, even to a larger degrce than Marduk 
in the south, Ashur was regarded as the one god 
with whom practically the fate of the country and 
of individuals rested. Had the Babylonian and 
Assyrian theologians been able to conceive of the 
head of the pantheon as a distinctively ethical 
power, governing the Universe by laws based upon 
justice and profound distinctions of right,—nay, 
as the very source of righteousness and of the 
moral order of the Universe,—Ashur or Marduk 
might have developed, as did the national Jahweh 
of the Webrews, inte the one universal Power. 
That step, however, was not taken either in 
Babylonia or in Assyria. The limitation of the 
religions thought of the leaders and of the masses 
is marked by the cireumsiance that, while the 
attributes of the chief guds are concentrated in 
one, who thus becomes stronger, more powerful 
than the others, he is not invested with any traits 
of a wore spiritual cliuvacter.  Ashur, indeed, 
hecomes nothing more than a great war-lord of 
irresistible force, who protects his lands and snb- 
jects, but whose micrey and interest are not ex- 
tended to nations that do not come within his 
sphere. Marduk, again, though showing milder 
traits, remains merely the greatest among the 
gods of Babylonia, and gradually disappears as his 
great sanctuary E-sagila crumbles to pieces. The 
(iod of the Hebrew prophets alone survives the de- 
cline and destruction of His central seat of worship. 

Lut, while these limitations in the Babyluno- 
Assyrian conception of Divine government are to 
be recognized, it inst not be supposed that ethical 
traits were entirely wanting in the views formed of 
the gods, and more particularly of Marduk and 
Ashur. A great civilization can be produced only 
by a people imbued with an ethical as well as an 
intelectual spirit. Itis no accidental cireumstance 
that Hammurabi, the founder of the Babylonian 
empire in the full sense of the term, was.also the 


of. 
practically all the goddesses (except those who | 
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one to gather the laws of the country into a great 
Code,* and he bases his claim to the gratitude of 
posterity upon his desire to diffuse righteonsness 
thronghont his land. This Code itself, dating from 
ec, 2250 B.C., is the most striking evidence of the 
ethical soundness and moral aspirations of the 
Babylonians; and, if it he borne in mind that the 
predecessors of Hammurabi also emphasize their 
wnbition to promote the happiness of their sub- 
jeets, if will be apparent that we eannot form too 
high an estimate of the ethieal spirit pervading 
the population of the Euphrates Valley from the 
earliest historical period known to us, 

Taking Hammurabi's Code as a basis, it is im- 
portant to observe that it provides for the rights of 
women as well as of men, that throughout it seeks 
to protect the weak against the tyranny of the 
strong, that it not only provides for punishment 
of criines according to certain principles of equity 
(even thongh these are different from those which 
a modern nation would adopt), but takes inte con- 
sideration the motives that prompt to acts in them- 
selves illegal. Thus iNegal claims are yunished 
with a fine, but, if it ean be proved that the 
claimant liad the intention to defraud, a severer 
punishinent, and, as a general rule, the death 
penalty, was imposed. The rights of the father 
over his wife and children, and of the master over 
his slave, are so regulated as to prevent tyranny and 
eruelty. The dex talionis is applied with a logical 
severity which does not stop short at apparently 
absurd conelusions,—as when it is provided that 
a physician, who instead of curing brings about the 
death of a patient or the loss of an organ, is held 
responsible ior the result, and punished according 
to the pesition oceupied by the victim of his lack 
of skit The thousands of commercial and legal 
tablets found in the archives of Babylonian and 
Assyrian temples, and dating from the days of 
Sargon and Gudea down to the era of the Greek 
occupation, prove that the provisions of the legal 
codes, of which that of Hammurabi is only one 
instance of several that were compiled, were also 
carried out. Those tablets show the great care 
exercised in drawing np agreements between 
parties, and the endeavours of the judges to decide 
disputed cases brought before them by a careful 
sifting of the evidence and by strict standards of 
equity. In the religious literature, likewise, stress 
is laid upon right conduct as a preliminary to 
securing the favour and help of the gods, and the 
‘Penitential Psalms’ furnish a further proof, if 
such were needed, of the intensity of the sense 
and consciousness of «uilt. 

Even among the Assyrians, despite the mar- 
tial spirit shown by their kings and the cruelties 
practised by them in their incessant warfare, the 
ethical spirit was not lacking. Such kings as 
Sargon, Sennacherib, and Assnrbanipal, who stand 
forth as the exponents of Assyria’s ambition to 
extend her dominion by force of arms over distant 
lands, pride themselves upon having instituted 
righteous enactments, and claim to be the estab- 
lishers of law, order, and justice; and, while the 
desire for self-clorification may have been one 
of the factors prompting Assurbanipal to eather 
within his palace walls copies of the Nterary pro- 
ductions of the south, the fact that he did this for 
the benetit of his subjects, as he expressly tells us, 

*See art. Cade of HamMMvRasl in present vol. p. 584 ff. ; and 
ef. Scheil, Zeztcs Klamites-Sémitiques, ii. (aris, 1902), with 
French translation: also in a revised edition, La Lor de Ham- 
mourabt (Paris, 1903); F. Mari, £¢ Codice di Hammurabi ¢ la 
Bibbia (Rome, 1903); G. Cohn, Die Gesetze Hanunurehis 
(Zurich, 1903); J. Jeremias, Moses und HMeimmurabi (Leipzig, 
1903); Johns, The Oldest Code of Laws in the World (Edin- 
burgh, 1903); R. F. Warper, The Code of Hammurabi (auto: 
graph text, transliteration, translation, glossary, etc.), 1904; 


and the German translations of Winckler, Peiser, and Muller, 
aswell as Cook’s discussion of the Code above referred to. 
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indicates that there were other factors at work of 
a higher order, 

The Code of Hammurabi lins its decided Jimita- 
tions. Many of its provisions are eruel, bordering 
almost upon barbarous vicioasness. Bat it moist 
he borne in mind that even the more humanitarian 
Pentatenchal vodes are not free from enactments 
which, from the modern point of view, are repre- 
hensible, as, ¢.g., the putting to death of the 
Woman suspected of witeheraft. Again, in’ the 
provisions made by the courts for the settlement 
of disputes, methods are followed whieh do not 
connnend themselves to us. Dut, down to a late 
wrivd) in European countries, debtors had but 
little mercy shown them when brought into eourt, 
and miscarriaves of justice ovenr frequently in our 
own day. Morcover, it can hardly be urged, in 
view of the elaborate and ever-growing provisions 
made hy modern Jeyislitive bodies against all 
maaner of crimes, frands, and encroachments on the 
rights of others, that the nevessity fer regulating 
all legal and commercial transactions by formal] con- 
tracis —which is a characteristic feature of Baby- 
Jonian and Assyrian civilization — points to the 
laxity of the moral sense in these ancient centres. 

Va the whole, it will be found that the Babylono- 
Assyrian religion exercised a whelesome influence 
npon the people, who at all times showed a marked 
devotion to their gods. It is perfectly trne that 
the practices of the cult were, down to the latest 
days, linked to beliefs of a ernde and primitive 
charneter, of which the Ineaatation texts and the 
Omen literature represent the natural outeome ; 
but the speenlations of the theologians, and the 
cosmological and astrological system perfected by 
them, must be taken as an evidence of the hicher 
possibihties of the religion, Religions practices 
in all religions are apt to lag behind doctrines and 
speculations, and the test by which a religion should 
be tried is aot so much what it was or even what 
it is, as What it aimed to be, or under more favonr- 
able eircumstances might have become. Applying 
this test, the religion of Babylonia and Assyria 
stands out among ancient relizions as the one that 
approaches nearest to that phase from which there 
eventually came forth Chree of the most important 
ee of mankind —Judaism, Christianity, and 

sam, 


Livvraturr.—l. GENERAL WORKS.—The writer hegs to ex- 
Bl tbatin mentioning his own work, Whe Kelision of Baby- 
outa aud Axayria (Boston, 185), first, he doves so because it 
happens to be the only camplete treatise on the subject that 
has ax yet appeared. A German edition of this work, entirely 
revised, to avery large extent rewritten, and with eopious 
additions aod new translations of the religious literature, is 
now in course of poblication under the title Die Reiryion Laby- 
loniens und Asryricisx (J. Ricker, Giessen), Up to the present 
(Mareh 1904), six parts have been issued, and the work will 
be completed in about eleven parts, with an extra portfolio 
of appropriate illustrations, Professor Sayee’s two works, 
The seliyion of the Ancient Babylonians (hbbert Leetures, 
London, 1887), and The Keliyions of Ancient Equpt and Baby- 
fonta (Gifford Lectures; Edioburgh, 1002), while containing 
many interesting suggestions, do not ain at covering the entire 
fie]. The former work, moreover, is now antiquated to a larve 
extent, and the latter is coneerned more with a speculative 
elucidation of the ‘concrption of the Divine’ among the Baby- 
lonians than with the details of the religion. Amoog shorter 
sketches, those of C. P. Tiele, ‘ Die Religion in Babylonien und 
Assyrien’ [being pages 127-216 of part i. of his Geschichte der 
Keligion tia sAlterthuin (Gotha, 1805), translated from the Dutch 
edition (Amsterdam, 1893)}, aod Friedrich Jeremias, * ie Baby- 
jonicr und Assyricr’ io Chantepie de In Saussaye'’s Lehrbuch der 
Kelimonsgeschichte (2nd ed. Freiburg i, 1. 1807), vol i. psp. 
163-221, are to be spwcially commended. Of a later date, and 
therefore ce these earlicr sketches to a certain extent, 
are L. W. King’s little volume on Bubyloninn Religion anit 
Mutholagy (London, 1899), and Domenico Hassi, Mitulogia 
Batnatonese-Asatra (Milan, 1898), Alfred Jereniias’ articles on 
the various gods of the Baby lono-Assyrian Pantheon (Marduk, 
Ninib, Nergal, Ea (Oannes), Nusku, ete.) in Roscher's Anugfudr- 
liches Lexikon ter Griechixchen und Komischen Mythologie are 
also to he highly recommended. 

2. KRELIGIWCS TENXTS.— Besides the eotlections of religious 
texts in the publications of the British, Muxeu more par- 
ticularly in the fourth volume of 4 Sclechiod Jrone he E M iudet-| 
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laneous Lnacriptions of Western Asta, ed. by IE C. Rawlinson 
(2nd ed. London, 1891), and in parts 13 to 17 (last issued) of 


Cuneiform Texts from Bahaloniaa Tablets, ets. or the British 
Musetoet, under the general editorship of E. A. Wallis Budo 
(London, 1901-1003), and the invaluable Catalogue of the 
Cunciform Tablets in the Monyunjik Collvetion of the British 
Museuni by Carl Bezold, 5 vols. (lamndon, 1889-1599), the fallow. 
yg publications merit special mention :—Il. Zinimern, Baby- 
lontsche Buaspaalawa (Leipzig, 1885), same author's Peitrage 
zur Reantnis der Babylonischen Relijywon: (a) Besehworttnse- 
tafetn Shurpu, (0) Ritualtnfela fue den Wakrsager, Be- 
achavorer, tad Sanger (Leipzig, 101; texts with translation 
nnd eonmentary); K. L. Tallqvist, Jie Aseyrisehe Lesehwo- 
runysserie Magli (Leipzig, 1895); J. A. Knudtzon, Axsyrische 
Grebete anden Senuengott far Staat wad kouigliches Hausa aus 
der Zeit’ Asnrhaddons und Assurbanipels (2 vols. Leipz, 
1593); J. A. Craiv, Assyrian andl Bahyionian Religious Peats 
(2 vols. Leipzig, 1805-1807), of which transliterations and trans: 
lations into Freneh are furnished’ by Francois Martin, Vertes 
Keligicns Assyriens et Bubylontens (two publications, (a) Paris, 
00, (4) Paris, 1903, both under the same title—the former 
covering vol, ii, the latter vol. i., of Craig's texts}; Geo. 
Reisner, Stunertseh - Babylonische Hynen naek Thontafeln 
trrieckiacher Zett (Berlin, 1896); L. W. King, Gabylonian Magic 
and Sorcery (London, 1898); It. C. Thompson, Zhe Devils mut 
Beil Spirits of Labytonia (2 vols. Lontton, 1903-1904), transila- 
tions of incantation series in purts 16 and 17 of Cuneiform 
Texts, ete.; C. Fossey, La Mayie Assyrienne (Paris, 1412), 
embodying translations of the greater portion of the fourth 
volume of the Rawlioson serivs above referrcd to, and other 
texts; A. Boissier, Moeuments Asayricns relatife aux présayes 
(Paris, 1894-1897, in vourse of publication); «1. A. Craig, -stro- 
Jogival. Astronomical Texts (Leipzig, 1809); Ch. Virolleaud, 
L'Astralugie Chatiéene (Paris, 1903, in course of publication); 
R, C. Thompson, The Repurts of the Magicians and Astrologers 
of Nineveh and Babyton (2 vols. London, 1900), 

3. CosMOLOGY, LEGENDS, ETC.—L. W. King, The Seven 
Tablets of Creation, or the Babylonian and Aegayrian Legends 
concerning the Creation af the Werld and of Mankind (2 vols. 
London, 1902), latest and best translation based on the most 
complete collection of fragments of the various versions ; trans- 
lations of the Creation story, and of all the important legends, 
and of the Gilyamesh epic, are given in VY. Jensen's ' Mythen 
und Epen' (Schrader’s Aeilinschrifttiche Bibliothek, vol. vi. 
Ist part, Berlin, 12910; 2nd part not yet published). Of funila- 
mental importance is the same author's Aesmulogie der Baby- 
lunier: Studien wnd Materialen (Strasshorg, 18%), which 
marked the beginniny of the systematic study of Babylonian 
vosmology. Cf. Friedrich Delitzsch, Das Babylonische Welt- 
schoprungsepas (Leipzig, 1896); Panl Maupt, Das Babylonische 
Vimrodepos (2 vols. Leipzig, 1891); Edward T. Harper, ‘ Dic 
Bahylonisehe Legenden von Etana, Zu, Adapa, und Dibbarra’ 
in Bettruge zur Assyrielugie, Bd. ii. pp. 3it-521. Sve also 
the transkutions of selected texts Gacindide Creation story, 
legends, ete.) in Axayrian and Labylonian Literature, ed. by 
R. ¥. Harper (New York, 1901), pp. 282-444. 

4. LIFE AFTEK DEATI.—Besides the chapters in the rencral 
works on the Babylono-Assyrian religion, cf. Alfred Jeremias, 
Die Bahylontach-Assyrischen Vorstellungen rom Leben nach 
dem Tode (Leipzig, 1887, 2nd ed. announced); and the same 
author's ‘Molle und Paradies bei den Babylonicrn’ (Der Alte 
Orient, i. 3, Leipzig, 1900; 2nd ed. 1913). 

§&. GENERAL CHAKACTER AND BEARINGS ON THE OLD 
TESTAMENT.—Out of the mass of literature on the subject, 
the following are intended to represent merely a selection that 
will serve as an introduction to the wiain phases of the subject 
and of the problems involved :—Schrader's Aedinsehriften wid 
das Alte Testament 2, 1883 (Eoglish translation by QO. C. White- 
house, The Cuneiform dnecriptions and the Old Teatament, 
London, 1835-1888], is still of value as a collection of material, 
though superseded for the Creation story by King's work above 
referred to; the 3rd ed. of Schrader's work (Berlin, 1902-1903), 
hy Ilugo Winckler and W. Zimmern, is an entirely new work— 
the first part emhodyiog Winckler’s views of the bearings of 
Babylonian records on the Geagrapby of Palestine and Histary of 
the Ilebrews, which are based on theories and speculations that 
remain to be tested ; the second part being a most careful ant) 
valuable survey of the matcrial for the study of the Babylonian 
religion by H. Zimmern, with constant referenee to the vertain 
and possible bearings both on the Old and the New Testament. 
Sec. also Zimmern's * Bahylonische und Piblische Uryeschichte ' 
(Der Alte Orient, ii.2 Leipzig, Srd ed. 14413) [also in English 
translation, The Bobuloninn and the Mebrew Genesis, Loudon, 
1901). Inconnevion with Professor Fried. Delitzsch's two lectures 
on Babel wnd Bibel, Leipzig, 142-1903) English translation by 
Cc. WH. W. Johns, Bubel and Bible, Edinburgh, 1903), ef. the 
monographs of Bezold, Die Babyloniseh-Aasyvracken Neilin- 
schriften und thre Bedeutung fir das Alte Testament (Tubingen, 
W4); Zimmern, Avtlinsch rotten ual Bibel (Berlin, 103) 5 C.F. 
Lehmann, Babylontens Kudtureaston cinat und jetzt (Leipziy, 
1903); Alfred Jeremias, fia Amiaepfe ui Babel und Lebel (4th 
ed. Leipzig, 1003). For the Literature en the Excavations con- 


} dueted in Babylonia and Assyria. and fer general and special 


works on the Ilistery and general Culture, see the articles 
Assynta aod Baryuesta in vol. i. of this Dictionary ; to the 
references there given should now be added: BR. W. Rogers, 
History of Batitonia aad Assyria (New York, 1401), the most 


| complete as yet published ; the shorter bistory of Geo. S. Good 


apeed, dlistory of Rabulonia and Assyria (New York, stb 
14 


pond Woinekler'’s sketch in yal. jtieof Hi lmolt's fMistiey af ¢ 
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World pugisn travehytihit New York, 102), For a genera. 
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account of the Babylono-Assyrian culture, Bezold’s admirably 
written and profusely illustrated work, Ninive und Babylon 
(2nd ed. Leipzig, 1903), is to be highly recommended as super- 
seding Kaulen’s Assyrien und Bavylonien, the 5th edition of 
which (Freihurg, 1899) is not brouyht down to date, and is 
therefore of little use; while, far the yeneral Bahylono- 
Assyrian Literature, Teloni’s manual, Letteratura Assira (Milan, 
1903), may be mentioned as the latest survey of the field. 


Morris JAsrnrow, Jr. 
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6. Builders and boatmen. 
AGRICULTURE. 
1. Systems of land tenure. 
2. Agricultural! loans. 
3. Irrigation. 
4. Waves and hire. 
5. Flocks and herds. 
SHIPPING, AND ThA DE AND COMMERCE. 
. The shipping trade, 
. Commerce, 
. Interest, 
Debt and distraint 
. Sales. 
. Hire. 
. THE TEMPLE. 
x. JUSTICE. 
. Procedure. 
. Judges. 
. Witnesses. 
Parties. 
. Penalties. 
Crimes and misdemeanaurs. | 
MARRIAGE, AND FAMILY LIFE. 
1. Marriage a contract. Rights and responsibilities | 
of parties. 
2. Divorce. 
3. Monogamy presupposed in the Code. 
4. Votaries allowed to marry. 
5. Bars to marriage. 
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j. Concubinage. 
. Case of a free woman marrying a slave. 
. Case of a girl vowed to a temple. 
. Parents and children. 
30. Adoption. 
11. Law of inheritance. 
Il. THE Cope in extenso. 
III. Comparison OF THE CODE OF HAMMURABI WITH THF EARLIEST 
HEBREW LEGISLATION. 
i. J'HE QUESTION STATED, AND THE DATA AVAILABLE 
FUR ANSWERING JT. 
What is involved in influence. 
Source of material. 
Alternative views of likeness. 
. Common material : (a) customs, (b) enactments. 
“Bahylonian’ influence progressive. 
Parallels in metbod of codification. 
Casuistic style. 
Adaptation. 
. Primitive features in Hebrew law. 
. Philological divergence not decisive. 
. Order of clauses, 
2. Suggestions of conscious change: (a) selection, 
()) revision, (c) amendment. 
.. 13. Similarity to other ancient codes. 
ii, W2EWS AS TO CHARACTER OF CONNEXION. 
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I. HIisToRY AND ANALYSIS. 


i. DISCOVERY OF THE CoDE.—This body of 
ancient laws was first recovered to modern scholar- | 


ship by the discovery, in December 1901 and 
Jannary 1902, of three cnormons fragments of a 
block of black diorite, which, when fitted together, 
formed a stele 2°25 metres high and tapering from 
1:90 to 1°65 metres. At the upper end of the front 
side was a seulptnred bas-relief representing thie 
king Hanimurahi receiving his Code of Laws from 
the seated sun-god Shamash, The discovery was 
made hy J. de Morgan at the Acropolis of Susa, 
the ancient Persepolis, once capital of an inde- 
pendent Elamite monarchy. 

This has-relief measures ‘65 metres in height and 
‘60 metres across. Immediately below it com- 
mences the longest Semitie inscription in cnnei- 
furm hitherto diseovered. It is arranged in paral- 
lel columns, but each column is written belt-wise 
across the curved surface of the stele. Hence a 
reader must have turned his head on one side—to 
the left—to read the inseription. On the front side 
there are sixteen of these columns preserved. 
There were once five mere, of which scareely a 
trace is preserved, the inseription having been 
chiselled ont and the stone repolished. On the 
reverse, twenty-eight columns are eonipletely pre- 
served, with one or two breaks due to the sur- 
face being destroyed. The whole inscription may 
therefore be estimated to have contained forty- 
nine columns, four thousand lines, and about eight 
thousand words. 

U. LITERATURE CALLED FORTH BY THE DIS- 
COVERY.—), The inseription is most beautifully 
eut in the well-known style characteristic of the 
Hammurabi period, Careful rubbings or ‘ sqneezes’ 
were taken and sent to Franee. V. Seheil, with 
remarkable promptitude, published the text by 
photogravure in the fourth volume of the Weénoires 
de la Délégation en Perse (Leroux, Paris), under 
the direction of the French Minister of Public 
Instruction. This editio princeps was accompanied 
by an exeellent transliteration into Roman char- 
acters, a good first translation, with a few useful 
footnotes, and a reeapitulation of the legal enact- 
ments. This superb volume, in quarto, appeared 
in October 1902. 

2. It at once attracted attention. In October 
the present writer gave a full account of it in a 
paper read before the Cambridge Theolovical 
Society, an abstract of which appeared in the 
Journal of Theological Studies, January 1903. In 
November, H. Winckler published an independent 
version in German under the title of Die Gesetze 
Hammurabis, Koniqgs von Babylon um 2250 v. 
Chr.: Das alteste Gesetzbuch der Welt (Hinrichs, 
Leipzig ; second edition in March, third in Novem- 
ber, 103). This was in some respects an improve- 
nrent on Schieil’s translation, and was accompanied 
by some ingenious footnotes. About the same 
time NR. Dareste gave a full aceount of the Code, 
comparing it with other ancient codes, in the 
Journal des Savants for October and November. 
In December the New York Independcut began a 
series of articles by W. H. Ward, called ‘The 
most ancient Civil Code’ (December 11, 18, January 
$, 15, 22). This elosely followed Winckler’s trans- 
lation, but introduced some parallels from the laws 
of Moses. In February the present writer pub- 
lished a translation which aimed at being as literal 
as possible. This was accompanied by an exhaust- 
ive index, and appeared as the Oldest Code of 
Laws in the World (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh). 
In March appeared an article entitled ‘The re- 
eently discovered Civil Code of Hamninrabi,’ by 
C. F. Kent, in the Biblical World. This gave a 
very readable acconat of the whole subjeet, and 
pointed out many Mosaic parallels. The transla- 


tion followed Winckler. In August, F. Mari issued 
an Italian translation, J7 Codice di Hammurabi e 
la Bibbia (Descléee_& Co., Rome). In November, 
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Tsraclitiseh-Theologischen Lehvanstelt in: Wien, a | 


very full acconnt of the Code under the title ‘ Die 
tresetze Hamnmnurabis nid die mosaische Cresetz- 
gebungy’ (A. Holder, Vienna). This is speeially 
noticeable for a beantiful Hebrew rendering, as 
well as an improved transcription and German 
translation, Jt has a very) frill commentary, 
About the same time appeared the first volume of 
Haounurabi's Gesetz, by A. Kohler and I.E, 
Peiser (Vieifler, Leipzig). It contains a new trans- 
lation, juristic version, and some good explanatory 
inatter, 

A number of books have been deveted to the 
comparison of this Code with other ancient legis- 
lations: S. Oettli, Jars Gesctz Hanmurabis und 
die Thora Israels (Deichert, Leipzig); J. deremias, 
Moses und Hananerabi (Hinrichs, Leipzig [lirst 
edition in March, second in November, 1903]); Ie. 
Dareste, ‘Le Code Babylonien @Hammourabi’ 
(Nouvelle Revuc Historique de droit francais 
et étranger, xxvii. p. 51, Larose, Paris); C. 
Stouss, ‘Das babylonisehe Strafreeht Wammurahis’ 
(Schiveizerische Zeitschrift: far Strafrecht, xvi. 
» Lik); ts. Colm, Die Gesetze Hananurabis, a 
Neeetorial address (Fiisshi, Zurich); 11. Grimme, 
Das Gesetz Chaumurabis und Moses (Gachem, 
Cologne); Pére Lagrange, ‘Le code de Mammou- 
rabi’ (Revue Biblique, xii. p. 27, Lecotlre, Paris) ; 
Ss. AL Cook, The bree of Moscs and the Cote of 
Hammurabi (A. & C. Black, London); W. St. C, 
Boscawen, First of Enynrves (Yarper, london). 
Besides these, there have been: a large number of 
reviews and notices. Most of the books just cited 
refer to other literature on cognate snijects. “The 
comparisons with the Bible which they suggest will 
he given in square brackets at the end of the cor- 
respomling sections of the Code (below, p. 599° 1). 

ini, IMPORTANCE OF THE INSCRIPTION, — At 
Susa, where the monument was actually found, 
the French explorers have of late years been con- 
ducting a very seientific examination of the re- 
Inains of the oldest strata. They have given to 
the world, along with many records of the native 
Elunite monarehs, a number of splendid momu- 
ments of Bahylonian kings. These had been 
transported from Babylonia as trophies of eon- 
quest, as is shown hy the fact that sundry speei- 
meus Lave had parts of their inscriptions erased, 
and replaced by the name and titles of sone 
Elamite ruler, We can hardly doubt that this 
was to have been done in the space left vacant by 
the ernsed five columns of this stele, but the in- 
scription was never ent in. Henee we do not 
know for certain when this monument was carried 
to Susa. That it was meant to be set up in 
Sippara is clear from the words #-barra suati, 
‘this E-barra,’ the name of the temple of Shamash 
at Sipparn (line 76, rev. col, XXvuil.). 

Vhe valne of the inscription is enormously en- 
hanced by its being the original antograph. Copies 
existed. There was found with it at Susa a large 
frasment of a duplieate. The seribes of Assur- 
banipal, king of Assyria (8.C. 668-626), made copies 
of it, or one of its duplicates, dividing the text 
into possibly lifteen bbakb: They called the 
series, in their edition, dindnat (sa) Uanenarabs, 
either ‘the judyments of Wanmurnbi, or perhaps 
‘the image of Hammurabi” A number of frag- 
ments of this Assyrian edition, preserved in. the 
Lritish Musenm, were copied and edited, with 
attempted translation and notes, by B. Meissner, 
under the title ‘Altbabylonische Cesetze’ (Lei- 
truge zur Assyriotogie, ii. pp. 493-523). A frag- 
ment or two had been stil published, noticed 
under the title ‘Code WdAsourbanipal’ Dut 
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xi.), recognized forms of expression, measures of 
eapacity and area, whieh showed that the Assyrian 
scribes had copied from some ancient document 
of that period, Frdr, Delitzsch, in his artiele * Zar 
juristisehen Litteratur Babyloniens’ (Leitruge zur 
clssyriologic, iv. pp. TS-S7), again went over 
Meissner’s texts, il giving an improved transla- 
tion, detinitely named them the ‘Code Hanmonn- 
rabi.” This deduction was amply verified ina few 
months by the discovery at Susa. ‘The Assyrian 
copies are wonderfully faithful, and the few 
variants whieh oceny in them may be due to their 
having been copied, not from this stele but from 
a contemporary duplicate. The credit of reeox- 
nizing these copies in Meissner’s edition is due to 
Professor Scheil, who also pointed ont that they 
actually restore parts of the erased tive columns. 
T. G. Pinches, in a paper entitled ‘Unnnimurabi's 
Code of Laws’ (Proceedings of the Suciety of Biblical 
Archwalogy, W02, p. 30011), showed the exist- 
ence of a further fragment, published in Cuneiform 
Yerts from Babylonian Tablets, ete., in the British 
Museum (xiii. pls. 46, 47). HH. Winekler, ina 
review of Seheil’s edition (in the Orientatische 
Litteraturzettung, January 1903), gives a tony 
examination of these Assyrian copies. It is to be 
hoped that further fragments may now be recog: 
nized and published. 

Not only did the Assyrian lawyers study this 
ereat Code, but the later Babylonians did the same, 
KF. E. VPeiser, in his Jurisprudentia Babhyloniee 
quer supersunt (Cothen, 1890), published the text 
of anumber of fragments of late Babylonian eopies 
preserved in the Berlin Museum (V.A.Th. 991, 
1036). From these we learn that the seribes had 
edited the Code in a series of books, or tablets, 
under the title Nine ide sirwm, whieh are the 
first words of the Snsa stele. As the seventh book 
ended with Scheil’s § 154, we may fairly assume 
that this edition was in twelve books. It was the 
habit of the Assyrian and Babylonian scribes to 
write commentaries on the works they studied. 
Now that the text of the Code ix known, we may 
expect that commentaries, like those published by 
1. W. King in his edition of the Creation Tablets, 
will be found and published. 

The monument not only contains the Code, bne 
Hammurabi devoted some seven inndred lines te 
a prologue and epilogue, which narrated Iis glory 
and that of the gods whom he worshipped, and 
Messed those who should respect his inscription, 
while they eursed the future vandals who shot 
injure or deface it. This part of the inseription 
is either conventionally plirmsed or very dificult, 
and many editors have done wisely in ignoring 
it altogether. ‘There are, however, several note- 
worthy points abont these portions of the inserip- 
tion whieh help to fix our views as to its date. 
We may lirst sketel brietly what is known as to 
the king's life and reign. Much fresh information 
has come to light since the article BABVLONTA 
(in vol. i.) was written. 

iv. HAMMURABI'S LIFE AND REIGN.—\, The 
fresh sonrees for [fammurahi’s reign are chietly the 
Letters and Inseriptions of Hammural, published 
by L. W. King in three magnificent volumes 
(Luzae, London, 1898-1900). ‘They consist of tifty- 
live letters written by Hammurabi to his vassal 
Sin-idinnam of Larsa; ten of his vreat inseriptions, 
besides a multitude of other letters and inseriptions 
relating to the other kings of his Dynasty. Most 
important of all is the Chronicle ot the Kings of 
the First Dynasty of Babylon (pl 213.052), In 
the Cuneiform texts from Babylomen Tablets, 
etc., In the British Musenm (vol-. i. iv. vic vill.) 
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were eopied hy T. G. Pinehes. Professor Seheil, 
in various numbers of the Pecveil de Travanr, and 
more fully in Une Saison de Funilles a Sippar 
(Cairo, 1902), las added many more contemporary 
documents (quoted as 8), Dr. Vinehes published 
a few in his Babylonian Tublets in the possession 
of Si H. Peck, Bart. (London, 1888). Strassimaier 
had published a large collection of tablets, found 
by W. hk. Loftus at Tell Sifr, in the Verhandlinyen 
des V internationalen Oricntalisten Congresses 
(Berlin, ISS2) (quoted as B). Dr. Meissner in his 
‘Das althabylonische Vrivatreelit’? published tlie 
text of many imore, chiefly from the eolleetion 
bronght home by E. A. W. Budge, and registered 
in the British Museum as Bu. S8—3-]2 (quoted liere 
as B!), and the colleetion of J. Sinton in the Berlin 
Museum (quoted as V.A.Th. The collection 
made by Dr. Budge, registered in the British 
Mnseum as Bu. 9)-5-9, 1s quoted as B?). Dr, 
KE. Lind] in his article ‘Die Datenliste der ersten 
Dynastie von Babylon’ (Beitrége zur Assyrtologie, 
iv. pp. 3388-402), Dr. G. Nagel in ‘ Die Briefe Ham- 
murabi’s an Sinidinnam’ (Beitrage zur Assyrio- 
logic, iV. pp. 434-483), with remarks by Professor 
Delitzsch (pp. 483-500), Dr. Mary W. Montgomery's 
Briefe ans der Zeit des babylunischen NKonegs [am- 
mureabi (A. Pries, Leipzig), Dr. S. Maiches, Alt- 
bahylonische Reehtsurkunden aus der Zeit der 
Hamnetrabi-Dynestie (Nlinrichs, Leipzig), all deal 
with the same period. 

Important studies of the proper names of this 
period have been made by Hommel in dA sacicnt 
Hebrew Tradition, and Nanke in Die Personen- 
nanien in den Urkunden der Hammurabidynastic 
(Franz, Munich, 102), Other literatnre is quoted 
in these works. T. G. Pinches’ Old Testament in 
the light of the Ilistorical Records of Assyria anil 
Bahylonia (S.P.Cs8., London) is a mine of in- 
formation for the period. The second edition has 
a fresh translation of the Code. 

It will be seen from the above that we are ex- 
eeptionally well informed about the times of the 
First Dynasty of Babylon. These very numerous 
documents illustrate by actual practical examples 
the working of Haninurabi's laws. They furnish 
innumerable parallels for the rare words and ex- 
pressions. 

2. Aecording to the Babylonian King-Lists A 
and B (see Rogers, ist. Bab. Assyr. p. 312f.), 
Hanmnurabi was the sixth king of the First 
Dynasty of Babylon, being son of Sin-imuhatllit, 
grandson of Apil-Sin, great-grandson of Zabui, 
who was son of Suma-lailu and grandson (?) of 
Snmu-abi, founder of the Dynasty. In the Snsa 
inseription (col. iv. I). 68-70) the king names 
himself ‘ Yammiurahi, son of Sin-mmnballit, descend- 
ant of Sumn-lailu.” There ean therefore be no 
possible doubt as to his identity. His son Samsu- 
Huua ealls Sumn-lailn the ‘fifth father of my 
father’ (King, iii, p. 205). A later king (King, 
ill, p. 208), Ammiditiana, ealls himself ‘descendant 
of Snmu-lailu,’ so tliat it seems as if the family 
traeed hack deseent only as farasSumu-lailu. The 
Kiny-Lists also do not say that Sumn-lailu was 
son of the founder Sumu-abi. 

3. The nationality of the First Dynasty has 
heen mueh discussed, and is of considerable im- 
purtance in determining the origin of the Code 
itself; as, if the Dynasty was foreign, the Code 
may reflect non-Balbylouian influenee. There is 
no donbt that the names of the kings, exeept 
Apil-Sin and Sin-nuballit, are not of the usnal 
Babylonian type; though Jensen (Zeitschrift fur 
Alssyriclogec, X. . 342) maintains that they are. 
They, and other names of this pericd, exhibit 
many peculiarities: sueh as Samsu instead of the 
usual Babylonian Samass; the enigmatie Sana 
perhaps for Sumu; imperteets like dendik im, place 
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of the Babylonian iali/; strange words like 
j caduga, ditana, amit (if not_a Divine niume), 
couri, besides strange gods like Elali, Wadd, ‘Anat. 

But scholars are greatly divided as to the nation- 

ality indicated by sueh names. Hommel, Sayee, 

A. Jeremias, and Ranke favour Arabian, espeeially 

in its old jiorms as preserved in Minean and 

Sabewan inseriptions. Winekler and Delitzseh call 

these names West Semitic or North Seinitic, as 

belonging to the group of Canaanite dialeets— 
| Pliemeian, Moabite, Hebrew, Araniwan, 8. A. 
| Cook, after reviewing opinions, wisely says that 
we know tou little of the earlier history of the 
languages of Arabia and Canaan. We may con- 
tent ourselves with saying that these people were 
a freshly arrived Semitic race who retamed, in 
Babylonia, names and words which they brought 
from a former home. In the 7th cent. B.c. the 
Hairan census (Assyriologische Bibliothek, xvii.) 
shows many of these peculiarities in names 
borne by the serfs under Assyrian rule. They 
may, then, belong to a race recently transplanted 
hy Assyrian conquests, or, if indigenous, may point 
to a nationality descended from those who raised 
the First Dynasty to empire. So far as enneiform 
sources go, we find most aftinity with the names 
of Canaanites in the time of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, But this distinetly foreign intluenee 
appears not only in names. The Code shows it in 
such words as se¢tin for * two-thirds.’ 

4. The name Hammurabi has long heen well 
known, In vol. i. of Rawlinson’s Cuneiform In- 
scriptions of Western Asia, S61 (p. 4, Nos. tf, 2, 3), 
three inscriptions of bis were published. Inscrip- 
_tiuns in the Louvre were given by Oppert in 1863 
in his Prpédition scientifique en Mcsopotamie. The 
Babylonian seribes of a later period regarded the 
name as foreign, for they drew up a hist of the 
names of the kings who reigned ‘atter the Mlood,’ 
with their explanations of those names. Some of 
the names are Sumerian, or Kassite; but among 
them is Hammurabi, whose name is translated 
Kimtarapastum. Another is Aminizaduga, whose 
name is translated Awnten-hitfum. lence they 
regarded Aammu as the same word as cami, and 
equivalent to ximtu, ‘family.? The variants of 
Hammurabi’s name, sreli as Ammi-rabi, Amu. 
rapi (late Assyrian), Ilainmum-rabi, ete., show 
that they were partly right (King, ili, p. Ixv, 
note 4). But it is doubtful if they were nght ir 
rendering it himtum. done or Hamma may 
wel] be the name of a god. In eompounds like 
Sninn-hammu, Jasdi-hamimu, Zimri-hanmu, it 
can hardly mean ‘family,’ unless this was deified. 
The element radi is so very conunon in baby- 
lonian that we can hardly be wrong in rendering 
it ‘is creat.’ The name is like Sin-rabi, Samas- 
rabi, and inay well mean ‘Aimniu is great.’ The 
adjective wepastu, applied to the feminine himtn, 
is ‘wide’ or ‘great’ also; and in that the old 
ermummarians were right. 

5. Tlie date to be assigned to the First Dynasty 
of Babylon has been much dispnted. The King- 
Lists, 1f taken in their integrity, would put the 
beginning of the Dynasty at B.c. 2454, an.l Ham- 
murabi’s aeeession at B.C. 2342. Dut many coubts 
attach to these ficures, Nabonidus puts Hammn- 
rabi seven hundred years before Burnaburiash, who 
eannot be much lefore B.C. 1400. Rost reduces the 
lensth of the Kassite Dynasty by a lhundred and 
eighty years, and so places Ne beginning of the 
Dynasty in B.C. 2232, which agrees with Berosus 
as explained by Peiser, and with Simplicius on one 
reading. The whole question is well discussed ly 
Rogers in his History of Babylome and Assyria, 
cli. xii; but no definite result ean be expected 
from present materials. Even the lengths of the 
reigns are.in dou btnow. 
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The Babylonians at this period gave each year 
aname. ‘The year-name recorded some prominent 
event—the building of a shrine, or an e\pedition, 
for example. Now the Chronicles published by 
King give the year-names tor the reigous of the 
kings, and assign forty-three years to Lamnn- 
rali, while the King. Lists give him fifty-live. ‘The 
ditlerence may be aceonnted for by the proved faet 
that the same year had sometimes two separate 
names. The King- Lists may have connted all 
rear-nanies, and so have made the reigns too long. 
Bat this is not always the case: thus, in the King- 
List, Sumsu-iluna has only thirty-tive years, while 
the Chronicle gives him thirty-eight. Here, again, 
We tnust awnit further evidence. 

But we enn plaee the munnment approximately 
in the reign. For, when we reeall what we know 
from various sonrees, we find that Rim-Sin was 
reigning in Larsa till the 30th year of Hammn- 
rabi’s reign. Then Hamimmrabi defeated Elam 
and overthrew Him-Sin. The fellowing year he 
conquered TIamuthal, a provinee of lun. Now, 
Hunmurabi boasts'in the prologue (col. i. 1. 32-86) 
that he had tavenved Larsa and renovated Mbab- 
har,’ the temple of Shamash there.  Tlais he eould 
hardly have done white Rim-Sin was still ruling. 
We may therefore date the stele after the thirtieth 
year of his reign. 

Of some interest is the usually reeeived identi- 
fication of Jlammurabi with the Amraphel of 
(Gin 14. With this is hound up the question 
whether Arioch of Elkusar is Rim-Sin of Larsa. 
Por this view, which has the support of most 
Assyriologists, see especially Pinehes (Old Testa- 
qeent, ete., ch. vi.); on the other side, see King 
(i. ppoxxvf., xlix f.). An ingenious method of dis- 
osing of the superiinons final / in Amraphel has 
ike snevested by Husing, who would join it to 
the next word, and read, ‘And it came to pass in 
the days of Amraph, as Arioch king of Ellasar 
was over Shinar, that Chedorhwomer,’ ete. Tut 
Arioch is nearly as difficult, and the whole inci- 
dent. is quite inconsistent, noless the configuration 
of the conntry has entirely changed sinee. The 
same uncertainties remain as te date on both 
chronologies. 

6. The Chronicle gives us the following skeleton 
outline of the events of this reign, being the st of 
year-names. (1) The year in which Lanmurebi 
hecame king. (2) The year in which Tamimuerabi 
esteblished the heart of the land in righteousness, 
This has heen taken to refer to the initiation of legal 
reforms; but the same formula is used of Sumn-lailn 
(RB? 2177 A), and may only mean religions reform, 
The Code was probably not promulzated this year. 
(3) The year in which the throne of Nennar wis 
aeede, Nannar was vod of reeh, but this throne 
was made in Babylon. We eannot, therefore, eon- 
elude that Hammurabi was already rulerin Erech. 
(4) Phe year in which the well of Malyd was de- 
stroyed. Vkammurabi also destroyed the fortress 
of Maer in this year, Malga is probably not the 
saine place asthe frequently named Malgia, whieh 
was ache to Sippara, Maer was on tinportant 
shipping town. Weissbach thinks hoth were on 
the Enphrates, near its junetion with the Habur 
(Bebylouiscshe Miseellen, yo 13). These fortresses 
were liter repaired. The date of the fifth year ix 
not preserved, but sume god's temple was probably 
restored. ‘The sixth year is noted for the restora- 
tion of some fortress. Some event at Isin marked 
the seventh year. (8) The year nearhich . ©. on 
the hunk of the canal Nehes-nisi. Vhe meaning of 
the name is ‘the abundanee of the people.” An 
inscription in the Lonyre is devoted to the record 
of the completion of this ¢anal Ununmurabi luilt 
on the eae of it a lofty fortress, which he called 
after his father, Dar-Sin-mubiallits abun oyalidia, 
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and the gap in the Chreniele here may hav2 con- 
tained the name of this fortress, (9) Phe year ut 
which the canal Hammurale was day. Ut is not 
elear whether this canal or the one entled ‘Tisid- 
Bet was meant here. The Intter ran from = the 
Euphrates to Sippar. This event may have been 
used only to date Sippar documents, (10) Zhe 
year in which the... inhabitants of Malyi This 
probably refers to a reinstatement of the people, 
on the restoration, of Malea and Maer. Some 
event connected with a eity dated the next year, 
(12) The year in whieh the throne of Sacprnitum 
wes made, This goddess was the consort of Mar- 
duk. The date of the next year is not made ont 
clearly. (14) The year in which the throne of Star 
of Babylon was male. (15) The year in which the 
seven images were made. (10) The year in which 
the thrane of Nabi was nuude. Next year another 
image was made; the year following, something 
for Bél. The next year something was suid about 
‘the monntain’? (20) The year in which the throne 
of Adad was made. (21) The year in whivh the 
well of Basu was made, The eity Base was close 
to Sippara, and not far from Kish. Next year 
perhaps a canal was eut or an image of Heanimn- 
rabiset up. Then something seems to have been 
done at Sippara. Then something was done for 
36h, (25) Lhe year in which the wall uf Sippara 
was made, Vt was the foundation that was laid 
this year, and it was ‘the great wall,” probably 
an outer circle. The next year records a great 
flood. Then a great temple was Inult. (28) The 
year in which the temple E-NAM-HE was built, 
lhis was the temple ealled ‘the house of abund- 
ance,’ the temple of Adad at Babylon. (29) the 
year in awhich the image uf the goudess Sala was 
made, Salu was the consort of Adad. (380) Lhe 
year in which the army of Elum was ucfeated. 
(31) The year in which the land of Tamuthal was 
cnnercd, A fuller form of this date is, ‘Zhe year 
of Llanmeurabi the king, mavhich with the help of 
Anuand Bél he established his goud fortune, and 
his hand cast to the earth the lana of Janutbal 
and 2im-Stn the king.’ A further conquest ts 
reearded for the next year, perhaps of the land 
Duplias. (383) Zhe year in iiial the vanal of 
Hammurahi .. . This may refer to the com- 
pletion of the work Legun in the ninth year, or to 
a new canal whose name is uot preserved. (34) 
The year in which for Anu, Istar, and Nand (the 
temple E-TUR-KRALAMA was restored). Vhis 
date is restored from eontemporary docuinents. 
The next year perhaps the great wall named 
Kara-Samas was lnilt. The dates of the next 
two years are lost. (38) The year in which the city 
of Daplies was destroyed by flood. "Plus date is 
restored from eontemporary documents. An alter- 
native date for this year is, Zhe year of Manenen- 
rahi the king in which the people of Tarukhu, 
Nakmam, and Sube. .. Vhether they were 
destroyed by tleod or conquered does not appear, 
The dates of the next five years are lost, but the 
Chroniele gives the total length of the reign as 
forty-three years. We know several other year- 
names for this reign, bit are net able to place 
them yet. The year in which Lhik-Aded captured 
the city of Rainku. Another date refers to the 
building of the walls of Rabiku and War-Samas, 
The latter was built on the banks of the Tigris. 
The year of Hanunwvaht the ling in which the 
qoddess Lasuvtum made facourable her wore. 
The year of Hammurabi the king in which the 
temple B-ME-LE-ULR-SAG was restored and the 
tenyle AGLBE-NIR-ANIDCUR-MAM was badt for 
Zenuema and Nini, cond its seueneut meee high 
like the heavens. (Vor further details, see Ning 


Land Ling). 
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given in letters and contracts. There the king 
appears as an energetic benevolent ruler, who 
kept the ehief business of importance under |iis 
own direction. Most of his letters are addressed 
to one Sin-idinnam, who, if not a vassal king of 
Laisa, was the governor of that city. If he was 
set in the plaee of Rim-Sin, who was independent 
king of Larsa for the first thirty years of Hammu- 
rabi's reign, we may suppose al] these letters dated 
after that event. Bnt, in any case, it is unlikely 
that Hammurabi could give such minute orders to 
Sin-idinnam as Jong as Rim-Sin reigned there. We 
find that Sin-idinnam exereised authority also over 
Erech and Ur. At one time Sin-idinnam had a 
military eommand, for the kiny ordered him to 
send certain Elamite goddesses, who had heen eap- 
tured, under escort to Babylon; and when the 
same goddesses were sent back to their temples, 
under the escort of Inuhsamar and his troops, 
Sin-idinnam was told to attack the Elamites lirst, 
lest it might seem to be a confession of weakness. 
The earliest known reference to Assyria occurs in 
these letters, when 240 men of the ‘ King’s ecom- 
pany’ are said to have left Assyria. The Code 
also names Ashur, the city, and Nineveh (col. iv. 
I). 55-63); bnt last among the list of subjeet- 
towns. The name of the god ASur already occurs 
in the reign of Sin-nimballit (B13, B14). 

8. The king’s piety and care for the worship 
of the gods appear not only in the prologne 
to the Code, where he boasts of having built, 
restored, or adorned the temples ot the chief cities 
of the empire, but also in the above list of ycar- 
names. Further, in his letters we tind him direct- 
ing the collection of temple revenues and super- 
intending their shepherds and herdsmen. He 
postponed the hearing of a trial hecanse one of 
the parties was on duty at a festival in Ur. He 
eontrolled the ealendar, sending Sin - idinnam 
notice that the month now beginning was to be 
a second Ejul. He is, however, careful to add 
that this must not be taken as an excuse for post- 
poning payments for a month. 

The king also gave directions as to the canals. 
We have seen that he constructed several. In one 
letter he orders the dwellers on the banks of a 
certain canal to clear.it out. In another ease a 
canal was so badly dredged that ships conld not 
come to Erech. Hammurabi orders the work to 
be done ‘in three days.’ Even the Euplirates (?) 
stream had to be cleared. 

But it is in the administration of justice that 
this king is seen in the most favourable light. 
Apparently, he was accessible to all. Bribery he 
dealt with promptly; he enforced a merchant’s 
claim for a debt against a eity governor; he sent 
instructions as to how cases were to he treated. 
Against money-lenders he was severe, and several 
letters deal with loans or delts. He orders the 
parties concerned to be sent to Babylon, and gives 
instructions for their being guarded. 

The collection of revenue, the due eare of the 
royal flocks and herds, the audit of accounts, the 
reculation of food supphes, shipping and other 
transport, labour on publie works, and the proper 


exemptions from duty, are al] frequently dealt. 


with in the letters, For fuller details and the 
parallels from other reigns of the First Dynasty, 
see King’s Letters of Hammurabi, 

The period of Wammurahi’s Dynasty was one of 
great literary activity. Many of the tablets in 
Assurbanipal's library are ascribed to this period 
by their characteristic forms of expression; but 
no works are detinitely ascribed by the docnments 
themselves to this king, Still, the view is general 
among Assyriologists that this period produced 
inost of the masterpieces which later generations 
thiefly reproduced. 
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The picture of monarchy which these sources 
aml the Code reveal is by no means unpleasing. 
Like all Oriental despotisms, it is ideally a strong, 
enereetic, benevolent monarchy. In thc words of 
Hamnimrabi, he was indeed ‘a father of his people’ 
(col. xxv. 21£.) and ‘the snn of Babylon’ (col. 
v. 4). His Code amply justifies his boast, if it was 
carried out. That is rendered pro! able by the host 
of contemporary documents, not only for his reign, 
but for those of jis predecessors and sueeessors, 
So far as they refer to the class of caxes con- 
sidered in the Code, they conlirm its working. Ot 
course a large number of cases, especially criminal 
cases, were not the snbject of written records. 
We have no reeords of trials for murder, rape, 
incest, or the like grievous wrongs. But we have 
not only contracts of marriage, partnership, loans 
and conmmissions, and other commercial lnusiness, 
but also a number of legal decisions. These mostly 
relate to property disputes, but a few touch crime 
as well. So far as they go, they prove that the 
Code was literally carried out. Further, they 
show that it was no new invention, but codified 
the customary Jaw of the country. 

The king was a quesi-Divine person. This is 
shown not only by the invocation of his name 
along with those of the gods in solemn oaths, but 
by such names as Hanmurabi-ilu, ‘ Hamumradi is 
god’; Hamnirbi-gamsi, ‘Hammurabi is my sun.’ 
Men swore by ‘Samas, Aia (his consort), and 
Hammurabi the king,’ as also by the name of 
Marduk or of Rim-Sin, other gods or other kings. 
See a list of these oaths in Nolhler-Peiser, i. yp. 
107 f. The king was often aceorded the title ¢-du 
asa prefix to hisname. This eustom continued in 
use until Jate in the Kassite Dynasty. In the pro- 
logue to the Code (col. ii. 48), [ammurabi calls 
himselt the ‘Divine shelter,’ 2-72 sudedu, of his 
land, (col. iii, 16) the ‘ Divine king of the city,’ 7-2 
sur ali, (col. v. 4) the ‘Divine sun’ of Babylon, 
i-dee Sams, 

As one consequence of this sacred majesty of the 
king, he decs not directly appear as party to any 
commercial or business transaction. This was not 
so in early times. In one of the oldest monuments 
of Babylonia which we possess, the stele of Manis- 
tusu, king of Kish (Mémoires de la Délegation en 
Perse, tom. ii. p. 11t.), we find the king buying 
lands, like any other person, to make up an estate 
for his son Mesalim, afterwards king of Nish also. 
But in all later times the rule holds good. The 
king’s stewards, shepherds, and other officials my 
and sell, obviously for their master, bnt his name 
does not come into the transaction. 

9. The extent of Hammurabi's empire can be 
cathered only partly from the Code. Te names in 
the proloene the cities of Babylon, Sippara, Nippur, 
Darilu, FEridu, Ur, Larsa, Ereeh, Isin, Kish, 
Cuthah, Borsippa, Dilbat, Shirpnrla, Hallab, Kar- 
kar, Maskan-sabri, Malka, Agade, Ashur, Nineveh, 
but only as having done benetits to the temples 
there. The list covers all Assyria and Babylonia. 
lle is called king of Martu in an inscription set uf 
in his hononr, and that is nsually taken to mear 
the Westland or Palestine (Ning, Letters, iii. p 
195 £.). 

Vv. SOCIAL GRADES RECOGNIZED IN THE CODE. 
—The Code recognizes three grades of society: the 
amelu, the muskénu, and the arde. 

1. The tirst grade were the men of gentle birth, 
men of family, and very likely were largely of the 
same race as the royal] family. Winckler lias com- 
pared them with the amélu of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, where it is stil] a distinct title, and with 
early Arabic élié, udai (Altorientalische Forschang- 
cn, ti. pp. 313). The king himself seems to be ad- 
atc by the title awl sa Marduk liballitsu, 
‘the amédu to whom may Marduk grant life.’ Ie 
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thus held the position of the First Gentleman of 
Babylonia. In many passages aimed is distinctly 
equivalent to ‘otticer.” By conrtesy it was ex- 
tended, like our ‘Sir’ or ‘Esquire,’ to mark every 
person of position not otherwise titled. Even in 
the Code it is usually applied to all: free citizens, 
when no distinction from the meshfniw is necessary. 
It is also used as a determinative before names 
of trades and occupations. Thus the potter, the 
tailor, the stone-cntter, carpenter, builder, and 
other artisans, who are paid a daily wage Imt 
may have belonged to old trade guilds, are mele ; 
Imt not the doctor, the veterinary surgeon, or the 
brander. In some cases this may be accidental, 
jut must be remembered in ease further cvidence 
should come to light. We was an oflicer when 
performing military service. lis residence eee 
to be called an ¢hkadlu, whieh is best: rendered 
‘mansion’ ; the usnal rendering ‘ palace’ is apt to 
sngeest the royal residence. It seems probable 
that every town contained one or more such 
‘mansions. They nre named in eontracts as 
being Imilt for persons who were certainly net 
kings (1° 333, D2 3st). Consequently the slave of 
the ‘palace’ is not necessarily a reyal slave (S$ 175- 
176). 

2. The muskénu, whose name passed into Nebrew 
as jos (miskrn), Ital. meschino, meschinello, Portug. 
mesyuinho, French mesyuin, ete., occupies a lower 
rank. IJlis penalties are less, but so are Ins com- 
pensations for injury. He is speeially legislated 
For-(cses, I4Q; 1YS, 201, 206, 20380 216,219, 


2). The rendering of the name isdithenlt. The 
translation ‘poor man’ is not very good. For he 


Was no pauper, certainly not a beggar. He had 
slaves ($ 15) and coods. Miller ealls him an a rnen- 
stifiler; Imt there is no evidenee of his receiving 
any pension. Kehler and Deiser give Ministerial ; 
but there is no evidence of lis having any speeial 
association with the court, or any special duties. 
The name itself may be taken to mean a ‘sub- 
ject,’ originally ‘suppliant.’ We take it he was 
n ‘commoner, ene of the pleds, perhaps of the 
conquered race. At any rate he was free, but 
apparently subject to the corrée, perhaps obliged 
tu serve in the ranks of the army. We lind that 
his offering in the temple was allowed to be Tess 
than others (Meissner, Beitrage car Nenntnis der 
Babylonischen Religion, po V6.) Ino Assyrian 
times the Babyloninns complained that they were 
being treated as mushenu, not so mueh ‘ poor men,’ 
but subjeet to indignities. In the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets Amenophis quotes the letter of Radasman- 
Bél to him, inquiring after his danghter Subarti. 
The Babylonian king says the Egyptian had lis | 
sister to wife; but no messenger of bis had ever 
been able to see the princess, or know whether she 
was alive or dead. A certain lady they had seen, 
Lut vadade marti isen muskenu, “whether she was 
the danghter of some mushkénu,’ they coud not 
tell. In omen tablets it is a curse that a man 
mushénititallak, “should some to poverty’ (Bezold, 
Cutaloyne, pp. 166), 

3. The slave (erdi) was treated very mueh as a 
chattel. He could be sold or pledyed (s$ 118, 147) ; 
damage done to him had to be paid tor, but the 
compensation went to his master (S$ 213, 2t4, 219, 
220). A repndiation of servitude on his part was 
punished by mutilation (§ 282), The mnster is not 
said to have power of life and death ; indeed his 
pewer seems expressly hnited to mutilation. The | 
slave could acquire wealth, and aet in business as 
a free man, but his master had to be eounizant of 
his transactions. Ff be was living in lis master’s 
honse he could not buy or sell, except by power | 
of attorney, or written licence froin dis master | 
($7). But many slaves married and had homes of 
theirown. Then the master adléd Hey pabron, anils 
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reeovered their debts for them. <A slave who 
married one of his master’s slave virls was able to 
aequire wealth, but his master was his sole heir, 
and his ehildren were slaves. On the other hand, 
aslave, at any rate if in the service of a ‘great 
house,’ or of a newshéene, eonld marry a free woman. 
In that ease the ehildren were free (§ 175), and the 
free woman's marriage portion remained hers, for 
her children, on her fuskant’ death (§ 176). The 
property which the pair acquired after marriage 
was divided Into two equal portions: the master, 
as his slave's heir, took one half, the wife and 
children the other half. A slave conld buy tis 
freedom with his savings. This must have been 
a free bargain between slave and master. The 
former had to choose bet ween freedom and poverty 
on one side, and service and comfort on the other. 
The master accepted a present gain in lieu of a 
deferred reversion of the slave's property. The 
Code does not notice this point. 

A female slave conld beeome her master’s con- 
cubine. Her children were free (§$ 170-171); and 
so Was she, at her master’s death. If her master 
chose he conld acknowledge her children, and then 
they inherited equally with the children of his 
free wife ; but these bad frst ehoice in the sharmg 
of his property (§ 170). If she was the property 
of a free woman who was miarried, the slave 
gir) might be given by her mistress to her hns- 
band to bear Iam children (§ 144). Wer mistress 
retained the right to panish presumption and 
insolence by degradation to ful slavery again ; 
but the slave girl, if she had borne children to her 
master, could not be sold. At his death she was 
free (§§ 146, 147). 

The slave was not always contented with his 
lot. He might run away. His eapter was bound 
tu bring him back to lis master, and was then 
rewarded by statute with a pnyment of two 
shekels ($17). But if the eaptor kept him in Ins 
own honse, and did not give bim up on demand, 
he was punished with death ($19). So was any 
one who enticed a slave away from his master 
($15). The slave seems to have had liberty to go 
about freely in the city where his master lived, 
Int not to leave the city without his master’s 
eonsent ($15). A slave usnally dad dis owner's 
name, or some mark by which he eonld be recog: 
nized, branded or tattooed on his arm. 1f a cap- 
tured fugitive slave would not name his owner, 
he bad to le taken to the ‘palace’ or vovernor’s 
residence, and there pnt to the question, and so 
restored to the owner (§ 18S). We tind from the 
letters that the olfticers over the levy elaimed, for 
the corvee, unowned slaves (B 410). The tattoo- 
ing of the slave’s mark was the business of the 
gullabea, who could also render it: irrecognizahte 
again. To do this withont the consent of the 
owner, rendered the gallabu liable to lave lis 
hands cut ofl (§ 226). Tf he had been deceived into 
doing this by some one who was judged tu lave 
designs on that slave, the gadlabi could swear to 
his imnueence and he Jet off; but the fraudulent 
holder of the slave was treated as aslave stealer, 
and put to death (§ 227). To ‘mark’ a man was 
equivalent to reducing him to slavery. ‘This night 
be done toa rebellions child by the Snmertin 
laws. Also it might be inflicted on nm man for 
slander (§ 127), or on a rebellious or insolent slave 
($146). A fngitive slave might be put in chains 
by hismaster. Harbouring a tugitive was punished 
with death ($ 16). 

The slaves were probably reernited principally 
irom captives taken in war. We see dint certain 
pons night be Longht abroad and brought back 
Yoinerehants. ‘These would, no doubt, be offered 
for sale as slaves. Unt, if they were natives of 
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in the last resort, the State, would ransom them 
($82). If they had heen slaves before, in Babylonia, 
it seems that they had to be set at libeity’ on 
being brought back (§ 280). But the Code’ may 
only mean that they returned to their former con- 
dition. Foreigners, once slaves in Babylonia, 
captured thence in war, bought abroad by a 
merchant and again oflered for sale by him in 
Babylonia, if recognized by a former master, might 
be re-bought by him at the price the merchant 
gave for them abroad (§ 251). The Code appar- 
ently aims at excluding a profit on the trans- 
action, but leaves the price to be settled by the 
merchant's oath as to the money paid by him. 

There is no trace in the Code, or contemporary 
documents, of serfs, or glebe adseripti, such as 
Were so common in Assyria and the district about 
Harran in the 7th cent. B.c. (see ‘ Harran census,’ 
Assyriologische Bibliethch, xvii.). The serf seems 
to have held his lands by inheritance, and had 
property of his own. The class was largely re- 
cruited from slaves and town artisans. A serf's 
father is usually named. He was sold wich the 
land, and subject apparently to military service. 
Many captives taken in war were settled as serfs, 
and the Assyrian kings usually assicned lands to 
the transported peoples. 

The slave proper usually appears as fazherless ; 
but a number of cases occur at all periods, when 
parents sell their children. Free men might be 
sold for debt, or reduced to slavery as punishment 
for crime. In the latter case they probably became 
public slaves. Slaves were subject to the corvée, 
as king’s servants. Even female slaves owed ser- 
vice to the State—usually work, such as weaving or 
spinning. Ht was of great importance to a buyer 
of a slave whether this duty had been dischareed, 
and he often demanded a guarantee that it was 
no longer due. It probally was eontined to a 
number of years—six seems likely in the ease of 
the Harran serfs. A great many slaves were 
skilled workmen ; they were often apprenticed to 
learn a trade. But in early times the trades were 
in the hands of free men. 


Slaves might be adopted as children by free | 


men and women, usually to care for the old age of 
one whose own family had already grown up and 
left the home. Such adopted children became 
free, and usually inherited their adoptive parents’ 
property. Further details on the status Cela 
especially in later times, will be found in Meissner, 
de Servitute, Pries, Leipzig; and $. A. Cook, The 
Laws of Moses, ete., ch. vii. 

The valne of a slave varied much with age, 
accomplishments, sex, ete. The Code avoids the 
question by awarding ‘slave for slave’ ($§ 219, 231), 
‘half his price’ (§§ 199, 220). A maidservant was 
worth twenty shekels of silver (§ 214), her unborn 
babe two shekels (§ 213). In contemporary docu- 
ments a male slave sold for as little as six shekels 
or as much as twenty. A female slave might 
fetch as little as four and a half, or, with a babe, 
as much as ninety-four shekels. 

The reward for restoring a fugitive to his 
master ($17), or for curing a slave ($$ 217, 223), was 
two shekels of silver, evidently ealeulated as one- 
tenth of the ordinary value. This value of twenty 
shckels remained constant as the average tu the 
times of the Second Babylonian Empire. 

Vi. CLASS LEGISLATION A FEATURE OF THE 
CoDE.—A_ distinctive feature of the Code is its 
elass levislation. 
conmoner, and the slave treated separately, but 


the Code legislates separately for certain classes of | 


the community. 

1. The first class are fendal landowners. They 
hold Jands of the crown by service. Their names, 
red gabe and b@iru, arevditticult to, translate, Jez 


Not only are the aristocrat, the | 
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canse we have no modern officials whose functious 
exactly correspond to theirs. (a) Vor the first we 
propose ‘levy -master.? The ‘levy -master’ was 
over the corvée. He had to make up the local 
quota for the army, or for forced Jabour. On the 
former side he might answer to the tield-cornet, 
commandant, pressgane ollicer, Feddiebel, Stuttver- 
trefer; and, on the other, to the ganger on pubhe 
works. He may have had other duties, such as 
the maintenance of local order, but these chietly 
appear in the letters of the time (see King’s Letters 
of Hammurabi, under ‘vidi,’ iii. p. 290). To their 
gangs were condemned fugitive slaves, if unclaimed 
(B? 419). 

The king in various letters orders the exemption 
of temple bakers, royal shepherds or herdsmen, and 
patésis from the why, or ‘ duty,’ of these officers. 
Further, it is certain that on some oceasions this 
duty was military service, on others pnblic works. 
Tt is not, however, clear that we have always a 
class exemption. 

The Code fixes their status very clearly in some 
respects. They might be sent on ‘ the king’s way,’ 
perhaps a term for a military expedition, but 
probably including any royal business. It was : 
capital oflence not to go. To send a hired sub. 
stitute involved death, and the substitute took 
over the appointment (§ 26). For a magistrate to 
allow such personation was punished by death also 
($33). 1f such an officer was captured abroad, and 
there was bonght by a Babylonian slave-dealer, he 
had, on his return, to be ransomed from his own 
means, failing that, by the temple treasury of his 
town, failing that, by the State (§ 32). But his 
holding eould not be sold for the purpose. It 
consisted of land, house, garden, and stock given 
him by the king, as well as a salary, and could not 
be sold, pledged, or exchanged (§ 34). Phe penalty 
for its allenation was that it had te be returned, and 
the buyer, lender, or exchanger lost what he had 
given for it. The officer could not be oppressed by 
the governor, neither robbed, defrauded of salary, 
let out on hire, nor wronged in court, on pain of 
death (§ 34). The ofhieer could not leave his hold- 
ing to his wife or daughter, nor any part of it (§ 38). 
He had, of course, full power over his own acquired 
property (§ 39). Tle could name his son as locum 
fenens in his absence, if capable of discharging 
the duties of his ofthce, which therefore were not 
solely military. If his son eould not take the 
duty, being a child, one-third of the estate was 
seqnestered to the child’s mother for his mainten- 
ance, and a Jocene tencns put in by royal authority. 
To secure the estate from dilapidation, the Joczm 
tenens acquired a prescriptive right to it, if the 
absentee was away three years or more. This held 
good only if the absentee had been a neglectfnl 
holder. In any case, one year’s absence did not 
invalidate his claim to resume it on his return. 

(6) In nearly every case the 4@’irw is associated 
with this ofticer. The term means simply ‘ catcher,’ 
and is used of hshermen and hunters alike. In 
contemporary documents it seems always to be 
used of fishermen. Perhaps they, too, were a privi- 
leged class, as being necessary to the provision of 
food for the palace. It appears that they had 
their special fisheries reserved in each district, and 
were not allowed to poach on other fisheries (King, 
Letters, p.1214.). But it is not quite clear that the 
b@ ira, or ‘eatcher,’ may not have been, like the old 
‘catehipole,’ a sort of constable. He could, like the 
‘levy-master,’ he sent ‘on the king's way,’ might 
he captured abroad, held the sane sort of estate, 
could make the same arrangements as to his son's 
taking his duty. He is not expressly exempted 
from the governor’s oppressions, but surely was 
not meant to he at his merey. This rather goes to 
prove that. dade ismlmost a synonym for red sdébé. 
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(c) So far as inalienability of holding was con- 
cerned, the nas dilti, or ‘payer of tribute, was in 
the same position as the aid sa@bé and the ba iru. 
Te seems, therefore, that land was held of the 
crown, as in other Oriental eonntries — notably 
Morocco now —on two forms of tenure. One carried 
an obligation to personal service, the other only a 
rent or tribute. 
might be hereditary. Land could also be held by 
others, who might ahenate: votaries, merchants, 
aud) foreign residents are named (§ 40); but the 
duty, whatever i was, went with the land, and 
must be discharged by the buyer. Some land was 
treehold (zhi) ; and it is expressly laid down as 
a special privilege that the estates of a Marduk 
votary were thus exempt from the ‘duty.’ There 
is HO express mention of tithe, but that probably 
grew out of the ‘duty.’ 

2. The votary was also the subject of speeial 
legislation.,, She might be devoted to the service 


of a god (Samak and Marduk are named in the | 


Code ; Sin, Anunit, and others elsewhere) by her 
parents; or she might herself eleet to become 
n votary. She thus became a ‘bride’ of the god, 


and might be dowered by her father as for marriage | 


(S178). Her father eonld give her complete power 
ever her property, or not. In any case, she had 
the life interest in it (§ 179). If not absolutely 
at her own disposal,—on her father’s death, her 
brethren, who had the reversion of it, might 
assnine possession and maintain her. If they did 
not do this to her satisfaction, she had the power 
to appoint a steward, who would administer it as 
she wished. In any sue ease it reverted at her 
death, unless her father had granted her the dis- 
yosal of it by a special deed of gift. If he gave 
ee nv allowance of this sort, she did not forfeit her 
Tights as a daughter in his estate, but came in for 
one-third of a son’s share at lis death (§ Ys0). To 
all appearances, the votary was vowed to perpetual 
virsinity ; but she might marry, and give her hunes- 
band aimaid to bear him ehildren (§ 146). If she 
broke her vow and had children, they were not 
recognized as in her power ; they could be adopted 
by any one withont her having power to ¢laim 
them baek (§ 193). From contemporary documents 
we find that votaries often adopted children, mostly 
other votaries, doubtless to care for their old age. 
Notmally, the votaries lived in a convent (§ 110), or 
eammon hame, enlled ‘the bride chamber.’ 
a very large establishinent, and is often named as 
a neighbour in sales of Tands. 
there, they were expected to he staid in their be- 
haviour. 
enter one, on pain of being burned (§ 110). 
were highly respected. 

them, on pain af being branded on the forehead 
(§ 127). We read of TWtani, danghter of king 
Ammizaduga, as a votary (VLALTh. 639). They 
had a common seribe (Bb? 2175 A) and a ‘lady 
snperior’ (B! 61). The vetary of Marduk had 
special treatment, as Was natural for a king who 
had inade Babylon the capital of lis empire, and 
Mardnk supreme, even over Samas in Sippara. 
She was, even if not dowered by her father, able 
to claim one-third of a son's share in lis property 
at his death, and had full testamentary powers 
over it. She had no ‘duty’ to discharge (3 182). 
We continually meet with votaries in contemporary 
documents, chietly devoted to Samas. ‘They were 
clearly a wealthy body, and carry on business 
freely. ‘They agree with brothers abont their 
estates, pnt in stewards, leave property, nd earry 
on ordinary contracts. Many marry. Nowhere 
in the Code or elsewhere is there any trace of the 
evil reputation which Greek writers assign to these 
ladies, and the transtations whieh nuke them 


It was | 
li they did not live | 
They might not open a beer-shop, nor | 


They | 
No one might slander 


soth were thus inalienable, but | 


proportional to its amount (aikse). 
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—— 


'tireek influence may Inter have corrupted their 


nivrals. 

3. Men were also vowed to the serviee of a god, 
but the Code does not refer to them. The rather 
obsenre meansdz pant, who ‘stood in the presence ” 
of the king, were naturally celibates. ‘Their wives 
eonld not be tolerated in the palace. Their ehil- 
dren, if they had any, were treated as homeless 
($192), and could be adopted by any one without 
the father’s consent. There is no ground for assum, 
ing any vicious habits on their part, as the tenn 
included some of the hichest otlicinls of the State. 

4. Special professions were also legislated for, 
The heer-shop was usually kept by women. Even 
as late as the Seeond Babylonian Einpire we lind a 
master setting up a female slave ina wine-shop. 
The price of beer was not to be dearer than corn, 
nieasure for measure (§ 10S), Corn was legal tender, 
and silver was not to he demanded by the creat 
weight. The beer-seller had to vive information 
of all treasonable conspiracy she overheard in her 
shop (§ 109), She was severely dealt with: if she 
broke these rules, death was the penalty. There 
is no hint that her house was a brothel, though 
later custom sucevests it. 

5. The doetor does not seem to hold a high profes- 
sion. He is not an amélu. The fee for a successful 
operation, involving surgery (removal of a cataract 
with the bronze luncet is probably meant), is fixed 
and craded according to the position of the patient 
(§§ 216-217). An iit deen Hapeth tsi ix penalized 
by loss of the ands, reparation, or a fine (g§ ZIS- 
22)). A enre of an injured limb, or a rupture (%), 
is similarly treated (§§ 221-223). The veterinary 
surgeon is likewise dealt with (S$ 224, 225). The 
brander, who may also be a barber, and perhaps 
a shearer, naturally follows a surgeon. His special 
treatment coneerns his attempting to eflaee a 
slave's tattooed mark. Tf he did this wittinely, he 
lost his hands. f he was deceived, he could get 
free on oath of innocence, but the procurer sutlered 
death (§§ 226, 227). 

G. Builders are treated muneh the same. The 
builder's fee is fixed necording to the size of the 
house. Is bad workmanship ts punished if it 
leads to damage, Ile has te make good all loss, 
aml repair at his own expense ; and, further, suffer 
the same damage in Ins own person as he has 
brought on the house-owner (S$ 228-233). The 
boatunin gets a tixed fee according to the size of 
the boat he builds. Damage due to bad workman- 
ship appearing within a years time has to he 
made good, or the boat replaced (S$ 284, 285). A 
boatman had to make good a boat lost through iis 
carelessness, if hired to naviunte it. Tle was re- 
sponsible for the freight, if any. If he sank a 


boat, but raised it again, he paid half value. His 
hire was fixed ($$ 2 6-239). 
vil, AGIMCULTURE, — 1. Land was already 


private property, subject to its duty to the State. 
An impost was levied upon the ai nd wits clenrly 

How men 
game into possession of waste or unreclaimed band, 
whieh aieh be expected to be common, does not 
appear. The reclamation may have constituted a 
title. At mny rate, the Code contemplates land 
being «iven to a farmer to reclaim ($ 4), anid the 
contracts show the practice to have been commen 
(BEIS6, ete.). Phe anreelaimed Inn was usually 
taken alone with arable land (double ino amount), 
and without rent for a Gme. Then, say in the 
fourth year, fixed rent was expeeted from all~ that 
from the virgin soil being threefold the ordinary. 
The landlord further made an allowance of pro- 
visions towards the farmer's keep. The penalty 
fixed by the Code for negleet to reelaim is that the 
farmer should leave it in good tilth. and way a fair 


prosUtutes, or uncuaste, are net to by accepted. e lent Sad). Ordinary arable Jand was icc, asually 
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at fixed rents, so mueh eorn per aere, six GUR per 
GAN being very usual. A deposit was expected, 
and it was ordinary debt not. to pay the rent. The 
Code only enaets that, if the rent had been paid, no 
rebate could be elaimed if a storm destroyed the 
crop afterwards (§ 45). But if the rent was not paid, 
or if the land was let on the share-protit system, 
the damage done by storm was borne by landlord 
and tenant equally, or in proportion to their shares 
(§ 46). This system of produce-rent, or share-profit, 
Was very common, the landlord taking half the 
erop, or two-thirds, according to agreement. In 
such a ease the tenant’s neglect to do the proper 
work prejudiced the landlord as well as himself ; 
in this case the Code enaets that he shall pay an 


average rent, ‘like his neighbours,’ or ‘like right | 


and Jeft of him’ (§ 42, B* 1031). He lad toe leave 
it in proper tilth. 
caution, often stipulated for in the eontraets (B? 
361, 460), especially when the hield lay some way 
from the town, was the ereetion of a farmer's cot- 
tage on the field. He had to be present, as an old 
work on agrieulture, often eompared to Iesiod’s 
Works and Days, tells us, ‘to seare the birds, 
eapture antelopes or wild goats, collect lveusts,’ 
The landlord might have a eottage already there, 
and charge for it, stipulating that it be vacated 
with the tield ; or he might stipulate that the tenant 
should put it up, and leave it at the end of the 
lease. The Code contemplates the negleet to put 
up this eottaze, and the tenant subletting the 
field, probably to one who lived nearer. The land- 
lord could not objcet, if he had his proper rent at 
harvest, and if ine ticld was duly eultivated by 
some one (§ 47). 

An important form of tenure was the metayer 
system, where the landlord found seed, implements, 
and oxen, besides paying a wage to the farmer. 
Here the farmer might embezzle the seed, or the 
ager for which the Code enaets that his 
1ands be eut off (§ 253). He might take the eorn 
and starve the oxen (it was furnished partly for 
their food), for which he must restore from what 
he planted (§ 254). He might hire out the oxen 
to another, stealing their provender and not pro- 
ducing a erop, for which he had to pay a heavy 
line, sixty GUR per GAN (§ 255). If he could not 
pay, he was to be torn to pieces by the oxen on the 
field (§ 256). 

Gardens or plantations were usually let, if al- 
ready planted, ata rent of two-thirds produce, as 
tixed by the Code (§ 64). Negleet which would 
diminish the erop was guarded against by enaeting 
that an average viele should be returned (§ 65). 
Land was given to be planted as a garden, the 
owner often stipulating as to what plants he wished 
for. The terms were that the gardener paid no rent 
for four years, and in the fifth year he and his 
landjord divided the land equally (§ 60). Tf he left 
part uncultivated, that was reekoned in his share 
($61). Hf he had failed to carry out his work, he 


was bound to do so before giving it up, and further | 


fined an average year’s rent for the time he held it, 
if it was corn land (§ 62), or ten GUR of eorn per 
GAN for each year, if it had been unreelaimed land 
(§ 63). 

2, The Babylonian landowner was often in want 
of ready money despite his magnificent harvests, 
which often yirelded a hundredfold. He had to 
employ extra labourers to get in his harvest, find 
seed at seedtime, and wasliable to destructive floods. 
If he had borrowed money and a storm destroyed 
his erops, he might post-date the bond, and not pay 
interest on the Joan that year (§ 48). He frequently 
pledged his field to a money-lender; but, whatever 
the terms of his offer, the Code enacted that he 
should always reap the crop himself, and from the 
produce pay off the loan,and the-expenses»of »tlie 


An important measure of pre- | 


eee 
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= 
lender, if he had to find a enltivator (§§ 49, 5). 
Speeulation in ‘futures’ was forbidden to the 
money-lender. Further, this man vould not de- 
mand money ; corn or produce was legal tender in 
satisfaetion of such loans (§ 51). It was a practice 
with money-lenders to stipulate for the return of a 
loan in the exact form in which it was borrowed. 
If the cultivator put in by the ereditor does not 
| produce a crop, as the owner had left the eare of 
the field to the ereditor, he must bear the lons 3 
| he ean claim no rebate on that aceonnt (§ 52). 
Hence it was dangerous to mortgage for more than 
an average crop. Gardens or plantations were 
also protected from money-lenders’ speculations in 
the same way (§ X). The owner, whatever his 
otter, must ake the crop himself, and whatever is 
over and above his debt and interest is his. He 
was protected in other ways. No one could 
distrain upon a working ox, except under fine of 
one-third of a mina of silver (§ 241). The ox was 
not only used for ploughing, it was eonstantly 
employed to work the watering maehines, which 
sometnnes required as many as eight oxen. It was 
also needed for threshing. 

3. Babylonian eulture was dependent npon water 
supply. On the one side, floods were frequent, and 
had to be provided against by an elaborate system 
of ditehes and eanals ; on the other, the summer 
heat turned all herbage to dust, unless watered. 
One ehief claim to the gratitude of posterity on 
the part of kings and priests was the furnishing ef 
new canals, Once made, these were expected to 
be kept in order hy the riparian landowners. The 
work of repairs, dredging, and cleaning was always 
eonsiderable, from the floods, silt, and rapid growth 
of water vegetation. Hammurabis letters often 
deal with the needs of the eanals (King, Letters, 
pp. 15, 16, 18, 64, Ixiv f., xxxvif.). 

The ordinary repair of the bank was the duty of 
the man whose field adjoined it. If he neglected 
to strengthen it, a burst was likely. le was 
responsible for the damage done to the neighbours’ 
erops (§ 53). Ne and all his possessions could he 
sold to pay the damage (§ 54). He had the right to 
open a runnel to water his field ; but, if he left 
it running and swamped his neighbonrs’ erops, he 
had to compensate (§ 55) aceording to the extent of 
the damage (§ 56). The theft of a watering machine, 
probably that eonsisting of a pole and bucket, was 
penalized by five shekels of silver. The bucket 
alone, or a harrow, was proteeted from theft by a 
tine of three shekels ($$ 259, 260). 

4. Considerable attention is paid by the Code 
tu fixing wages, or hire. The harvester had to 
lhe paid eight GUA of corn per year (§ 257). An 
ordinary labourer was paid six SH of silver per day 
for the tirst tive months, tive SE for the remaining 
seven (§ 273). This wonld be about twelve GUR of 
eorn per year. A working ox eonld be hired for 
four GUR of corn per year (§ 242), a mileh cow for 
three GUR (§ 243). An ox for threshing fetched 
twenty £4 of corn per day, an ass ten K4, a calf 
1 KA (§§ 268-270), A waggon, withits driver and 
oxen, cost one hundred and eighty Aa of eorn per 
day (§ 271). As the waggon alone eost forty 4A 
(§ 272), and two oxen another forty Ka (§ 268), we 
may take it that a man cost one hundred K4 per 
day for earting. A eart might be hired for ten Ka 
a day (S572). An ox-driver had six GUR of corn 
per year as wages (§ 258). 

The eare of the hired animals was strictly 
enarded. A lion might kill ox or ass, and the 
owner had to bear the Joss (§ 244). But neglect 
or ill-treatment had to be paid for ($$ 245, 246). 


Partial injury was assessed (§§ 247, 248). The 
hand of God was the owner's loss (§ 249). The 


responsibility fora savage bull was decided. 11 the 
tumimah suddenly got out of hand und killed a map, 
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it was treated as an aceident (§ 250). But if the 
animal was known to be vicious und his owner took 
ho menns to prevent his doing harm, the owner had 
to pay blood money (s§ 251, 252). The priee of a 
three year old ox was twenty shekels (Be 448). 

5. Vast herds and Yocks were owned. Hundreds 
of sheep are named as under the eare of one man. 
The king had occasion to call as many as forty-seven 
shepherds to account at one time (Ning, i. p, 70). 
The sheep had to be taken some distance to prs- 
ture. The shepherd gave a reeeipt for the animals 
entrusted to him, and was bound to return them 
with reasonable increase in the amount by breed- 
ing. We was allowed to use a certain number for 
his keep and that of his underlings. He had to 
face perils from wild beasts and robbers. The 
Snti nomads were specially feared. We find a 
Sutu hired to protect the tlocks from his clansmen 
(B! 3532). The shepherd or herdsman was paid 
eight GOR of corn per year (§ 261). He had to 
restore ox for ox, sheep for sheep (§ 263). He had 
to see that the floek did not waste or prove un- 
wolitable, or else make vood the deticieney (§ 264). 
Vilful embezzlement was to be repaid tenfold 
(§ 265). Loss by the hand of God or wild beasts 
was the owner’s luss (§ 266). But carelessness was 
tu be made good (§ 267). When the sheep were 
taken ont or brought heme, they had to traverse 
the meadows, and must be kept from eating the 
growing erops. To let his flock eat the eorn ina 
tield withont consent of the owner of the lield, was 
punished hy a fine of twenty GUAR of corn per GAN, 
Phis was when the erop was green and the owner 
might expect the corn to recover and bear a crop 
(§ 57). It was worse if the crop was nearly ripe 
and the sheep had already reached the eommon 
fold within the city, where they were fed on corm 
hy the shepherd, ]f he then allowed them to stray 
in astanding field of corn, he had to take entire 
responsibility for the field, and make what lie 
could of it, but had to pay sixty GUk of corn per 
GAN (§ 58). 

vill. SUUIPPING, AND TRADE AND COMME RCE,— 
1. The shipping trade was considerable. We are 
not altogether in a position to say what the ships 
were like at this time, but freight boats of sixty 


GUR eapavity were common, and one of seventy-tive | 
On the | 


GUR is named (Ning, Letters, ili. p. 67). 
eanals, at least, they seem to have been propelled 
with poles, which were also used to fasten them, 
They were numerous; as many as twenty-live to- 
wether were anchored at the quay of Samas, in 
Sippara, at one time (S 160), At all times there 
is evidence of considerable activily in commerce 
and fishing along these waterways. (or later 
times, see Meissner and Knndtzon, Frenne Oriental 
Journal, iv. p. 120f.3 Vinehes, Ser dH. Decks 
Tablets, p. S2£.). ‘Phe temple ships are named in 
§ & The same word was used for boathuilder 
and boatman, Tf he had eompleted (literntly 
‘caulked,’ closed’) a ship of sixty GR for a man, 
he was entitled to two shekels of silver as a fee; 
the owner probably found the materials (§ 254). 
He had to give a year’s guarantee with it, replie- 
Ing it with a sound ship if it showed faults within 
that time (§ 235) The boatman who navignted 
the ships was paid six GUR of corn per year ($ 239). 
The hired boatman was responsible for the eare of 
the ship, restoring ship for slip if lost (§ 236); also 
for the eargo, if Just by his carelessness (§ 237). 
But if he reiloated a ship he liad sunk, and it was 
sound, he only paid half value (§ 238). A ship 
whieh ran down another at anchor was hehl re- 
sponsible for the damage (§ 240). 
passenger or fast boat was two and a half Se of 
silver per day (§ 276), that of a freight ship of 
sixty GUR, a sixth of a shekel of silver per day 
(§ 277), twelve times as much. pysozg7 og 
EXTRA Vo1,—38 


The hire of a | 
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2. A vreat deal of business was done by snp, or 
caravan, with foreign countries. The Code con- 
templates captives in) war earried away from 
Babylonia being bonght abroad by slave-dealers 
and brourht back ($§ 182, 280, 281). Slaves might 
be sold and transported abroad by merchants 
($ 118). We read of a free man ei had been 
sold ns a slave to Duplias, perhaps for debt 
(B2 419). The Code legislates for the case of con- 
signinents of gold, silver, jewels, or portable treas- 
ures sent by a man resident abroad. ‘The carrier 
was bound to deliver, or pay fivefold (§ 112). In 
this period Carchemish wares were already to be 
found in Babylonian homes (B! 19). 

Business was done on the Conimenda system, as 
later in Islam. The principal, called ‘merchant ’ 
in the Code, entrusted money or goods to his 
nyent, who gave a receipt for them, and went aff 
to seek a market. On his return he had to repay 
his commission and give a fair prolit, or share wah 
his principal. This profit was agreed on as a 
inmatter of tree contraet. If he was untacky in his 
transactions, he yet had to pay cent. per cent. ns 
profit (§ 101). Bat the merchant might merely 
speculate and not bargain for profit on a fined 
scale, The agent must at least return the eapital 
($102). ‘Fhe trader has his risks. In the Tel el- 
Amarna period we find the king comphuning of 
caravans being robbed (AJB v. p. 25). The Code 
eontemplates this, and allows the agent to clear 
his liability by oath that the enemy robbed him 
(§ 103). All was tu be done by wnitten contract 
(§ 104); money or goods not seated fer could not 
be claimed in the reckoning (§ 105), Dispntes 
were punished. False claims on the part of the 
avent were to be repaid threefold, on the part of the 
prineipal sixfold (§§ 106, 107). ‘The contemporary 
documents abound with cases of partnership. The 
usual method was for each partner to take back 
his capital and interest, and then the partners 
ian the profit equally. The common stock was 
divided into two elasses— property ‘in town’ and 
property ‘on the road.’ The reckoning was made 
| yearly, unless the alisent agent was detained be- 
| 
| 


yond the year. It took the form of a dissolution 

of partnership; all the common stock was inven- 
toried and asettlement made, usually in the temple, 
upon oath, and each party entered into compact 
not to dispute the settlement. The partnership 
micht then be renewed. 

Warehousing and deposit were frequently re- 
sorted to. It had to be a matter of written con- 
tract, the goods being deposited before witnesses, 
‘otherwise no claim fer return conld be made, 
| The warehouseman took all responsibility. Tf he 

denied the deposit, he had to repay double (sg 122- 
125). The storage of eorn is specially dealt with ; 
the warehonseman toek all responsibility, even 
for loss by theft from his stove. Uf he falsified his 
liability, he had to pay double (§ 120). He charged 
a fee of one-sixtieth per year (§ 121). Tt was 
common to hire a granary. The granary was 
proteeted from a distraint (§ 113), False claims 
on nan warehousemnan had to be repaid twofold 
($126). We have noted the shipping bmsiness and 
the beer-shop above. 

3. There is much said of interest on money, 
We miss any regulation in the Code on the point, 

save that interest had to be returned with borrowed 
| money (§§ 49, 50, 100, NX). Tt was usually about 

40 per cent. or 334 per cent. on corn loans. Tn the 
lapse of tine it grew less—25 per cent. in Assyria, 
)20 per cent. in the Second Babylonian Eimpire. 
jut there was never any fixed rate, it was matter 
of free contract, Loans of eorn at scedtime are 
very frequent ; a poor man was then often without 
corn. Yhey were usually repaid at harvest without 
binterests: but. interest ewascet duwn to be paid if 
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the Joan was kept longer. Loans were also freqnent 
at harvest time to pay the harvesters. With pledges 
of erops we have already dealt under ‘ Agriculture.’ 
A debtor eould pay in corn, or scsame, according 
to the royal standard exchange valne (§§ 51, 111). 
At harvest time, when corn was dearest and drink 
most needed, the beer-seller sold eheap (§ 1€3), 
otherwisg she might not make drink eheaper than 
corn. The ereditor could not refuse tu take goods 
in liquidation of a debt (§ 8S). Debt might be 
discharged by a written order to a third party to 
pay (B? 315). 

4. Debt might lead to distraint. The debtor 
eonld ‘name’ a surety or aancipinum, who had 


tu enter the ereditor’s house and there work off 


the debt. Bunt the hostage was protected from 
blows or starvation; he was still the debtor's 
property, and the ereditor must restore him, if a 
free man, wife, or child, of debtor, at the end of 
three years (S$ 115-117). A hostage slave might 
he sold if the creditor wished to leave the city 
(§ 118). But if the slave was a maid who had 
borne her master children, he was bonnd to redeem 
her (§ 119). As a creditor was bound to accept 
goods in payment, it is clear these distraints 
were a last resource. They conld not be made on 
the ereditor’s own responsibility. If he distrains 
npon the debtor's corn without the debtor’s consent, 
he has to pay back what he takes and lose all 
claim for his debt (§ 113). If he distrains withont 
having a debt owing him, he pays a fine of one- 
third of a mina ($114). He might not distrain a 
working ox (§ 241), under the same penalty. In 
fact, ‘self-help’ is forbidden; the debtor must name 
‘lis’ hostage. 

The hostage was an antichretic pledge. We find 


many examples of this in later times. Land and 
crops might be pledged, as above. Goods were 


also pledged, or assigned in lieu of debt. As a 
snmmary proceeding we may nute that, if a man 
inentred a public debt and conld not pay, he was 
sold with all his goods, and the claimants shared 
the proceeds (§ 54). 

5. The Code does not deal with sale, which was 
a matter of free contract, except to forbid the 
sale of benefices (§ 35), or to alluw sale of estate 
subject to territorial Hability. Sales of all sorts 
of property, especially estate, are very common in 
contemporary documents, The prices varied, of 
course, according to cireumstances, and there is 
nothing remarkable about them, as a rule. But 
the transfer of ownership appears to have been 
made by the handing over of a stake or rod. 
There were certain rights of pre-emption or re- 
demption on the part of the seller's family. They 
could even buy back sold property. In Assyrian 
times the district governors, city magistrates, 
captains of the seller's ‘hundred,’ creditors with a 
mortgage on the property, had similar rights. The 
sule is always protessedJy made outneht. No 
credit was given. The buyer might, however, 
horrow money to pay, even of the seller, and 
execnte a bond for the debt, or pledge the property 
back to the seller for it. Slave sales are especially 
frequent. The buyer could, however, return his 
purchase, if disease showed itself in a month (later, 
100 days), and female slaves were often bought 
on trial for one to three days. An undisclosed 
defect in the slave, or a claim upon him for State 
service not discharged, might be gronnds fer de- 
inanding baek his price at any time (§§ 278, 279). 
The seller usnally gave a guarantee against these 
contingencies, as also against vices, like a ten- 
dency to run away. Inthe case of other purchases, 
snch as houses, stipulations were made that all was 
in good order, the door and the Jock sound, heamsand 
sills in position, ete., and all breaches made good. 


They had to be put in writing. 
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value, if any, paid in money. ‘These were free 
contracts, The Code refers tu the practice (§ 41). 

6. Hlire is frequent. We have noticed estates 
and workmen. Houses were often hired. The 
term was generally for one year, but eight and 
even ten years are named. The usual stipulations 
as to sonnd condition are made. Turther, the 
tenant binds himselt to leave the house in good 
repair, and to vacate it at the end of the lease. 

tent, of eonrse, varies mueh. It is reckoned by 

the area ocenpied by the house, from one-third to 
two shekels per SAR. A SAR of honse costs two 
shekels to build ($ 228). Rent was usnally paid in 
advance, half-yearly. The lost part of the Code 
dealt with honse leases, ordering that if a landlord 
turned ont his tenant hefore the Jease was out 
he should compensate him; bnt we do not know 
to what extent ($Y). Many other buildings are 
named as hired, especially granaries, 

ix. THE TEMPLE.—It is curious that the Code 
has so little to say of the temple. It was a 
very powerful factor in the life of the period. It 
possessed large estates, from which a constant 
revenue was derived. These were mostly endow- 
ments given ly former Kings, estates held on pay- 
ment of certain dues, The temples and the ad- 
ministration of their revenues, herds and flocks, 
were a source of constant care to the king. Ham- 
murabi's letters abound with references to them. 
There is no need to suppose that he derived any 
direct benefit from them. He had his own vast 
estates and property as well. The temples main- 
tained a very Jarge nnmber of persons, wholly or in 
part. Many folk had the right of so many days’ 
service there and the aecruing profits. One of the 
most euriuus sorts of property consisted in these 
rights to so many days a year in a temple. The 
tights were hereditary, and conld not be alienated ; 
but were freely bonght and sold, or pledged, snbject 
to the reversions. The Code protects temple pro- 
perty (s§ 6, 8), putting it on a Jevel with that of 
the ‘palace.’ The temple had its duties. It was 
bound to ransom its townsman, when captured in 
war (§ 32). To it men often went for loans, though 
at Hammiurabi’s time most of the money-Iending 
was in the hands of so-ealled ‘merchants.’ These 
seem usually to have been foreigners. Later, most 
of the money-lending, at any rate when without 
interest, was done by the temple. 

x. JUSTICE.—). The temple was also the chief 
scene of Justice. Here men went to take their 
oath, at the gate of the temple or before the 
censer. The object in dispute was taken there 
and resigned into the hands of the god, who was 
held to do judgment and restore it to the rightful 
owner. The judges were not necessarily priests, 
nor were they necessarily seribes. But the body 
of ‘ancients,’ who usually served as witnesses, and 
also assessors to the judge, were usnally found 
there. Very little is expressly stated as to the 
procedure in the Jaw courts. But we know that 
the pleas were condueted by the parties in person. 
The judge ‘saw’ 
them, and, if there was a case, fixed a day for 
hearing. Then the parties had to bring their 
witnesses, The judge gave his decision, and it 
was embodied in an agreement to which both 
parties consented and swore to observe. This 
document was drawn np by the scribe and sealed 
by judge, witnesses, and parties concerned. It 
seems that in eases concerning money or goods a 
single judge might sit; the heavier cases were 
taken before a bench of jndges. The first five 
sections of the Code deal with the process. Thi 
first two sections are pecniiarly ditticult. It seenis 
that a@ man might accuse another of plotting 
his death, perhaps by magie spells; if he coul 


Exchanges were often made, and the,balance of. prove this, the offender was put to death (§ 1). 
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But the sense of several words is doubtfnl, and we 
do not know either the nature of the spell, or the 
kind of evidence required. In the second case, the 
plaintitl appears to demand the ordeal from the 
iwlefendant, throwing on him the burden of proof 
that he is not a wizard. The ordeal by water, in 
other cases known to us, demanded that the guilty 
shonld swim and the innocent sink, but be saved 
in time. This may be the meaning here also, In 
either case the guilty one was put to death, and 
his opponent took his estates. In the next two 
sections we have false witness dealt with. If it 
endangered the life of the aeensed, the penalty 
was death ($3), If it invelved corn or money, the 
false witness had to bear the same injury as he 
songht to bring on the acensed (§ 4). By ‘slander’ 
in the lirst case may be meant ‘treason,’ or such 
ollence avainst the State ns was capital. At any 
rate, it is the ‘erime alleged.’ 

2. The judge is not very often named in the 
Code. Tf he had eiven a judgment and eompleted 
the business, it was irrevocable by him. Je could 
not retry the case, Appeal to a higher court was 
allowed. lf he retried the case, or altered his 
judgment, he was deposed from oflice, and Ind 
to repay twelvefold what he had given as the 
enalty of the ease (§ 5). We had to examine 
into the depositions ($9), fix a time, within six 
menths, for production of witnesses (§ 13), be 
present at the exeention of sentences (§ 12%), 
reconcile father and son ($168), inventory the 
property of a widow's children on her remarriage 
(§ 174), decide family quarrels (§ 172). But his 
presence and decision are elsewhere implied, and, 
from the numerous legal decisions preserved to us, 
we conclude that he wns constantly employed. 

Je had a local jurisdiction. Suitors might be 
referred from one court to enother, or summoned 
to a higher conrt. We was a professional man, 
keeping lis title even when net acting in a judi- 
cial capaeity. Most higher ollicials of the State 
aet as judges on occasion, and eases were often 
referred on appeal to the king. No priest ever 
appears as holding the oflice; but that may he 
becanse ‘jndge’ was the higher title. We often 
find several judges together on the Lench, and the 
hiehest oflicial in rank doubtless was ‘chief judge’ 
on that oceasion. But there was an oflice of Chief 


Justice. There is no evidence that the judge had 
any fee. he king’s judges are referred to, but 


it is not certain that the king appointed all. Cer- 
tainly, the oflice wns hereditary in some cases, 

3. Witnesses played an important part in the 
law courts. The term applied to them, sibu, really 
means ‘erey-headed,’ and they were probably, 
therefore, the elders of the city. As such, they 
were expected to know the rights of the case as 
well as its faets. But the term gradnally ex- 
tended its area. Those who know (nttde) were 
not necessarily old, and they are ealled Sibi ($9). 
We may distinguish three classes of witnesses 
who all bear the same name: (i.) the ‘elders,’ whe 
appear as assessors with the judge, and form a sort 
of jury ; (ii.) the ‘deponents’ in a court, who were 
put on vath, and whose talse evidence is penalized 
($$ 1-4); (iii.) the attesting witnesses to a docu- 
ment. In the case of legal decisions these ineluded 
the whole of (i.), but also interested persons ; in 
ordinary contracts, relatives of the principal parties, 
neighbours whose esiates niljothed, and often per- 
sons Whe seem to have been reguinrly available at 
the court. In later times this class were called 
the muhinné, or ‘contirmers.’ The parties, especi- 
ally the plaintitY, were often called npon to ‘justify’ 
their plea, ‘This was done hy witness. Cases had 
to be adjourned for the production of witnesses 
($§ 13). 
and even sale (§ 9), were invalidowathont wituesses 


4 


| 
| 


lurehase from a minor (§ 7), deposit (§ 122), | 


4. The plaintil¥ pleaded iis own case. Thero 
were no professional advocates, As a rule, in 
disputes the ait agreed to subinit the case 
to jndgves, and together ‘captured’ a judge, who 
gave them a decision. They mutuaily swore not 
to reopen the case, Many enses were, so to speak, 
settled out of court. The parties mntually agreed, 
got aun agreement drawn up by a serily, and swore 
to observe it. There is no mention of a judve 
in sneh eases, but the cath was taken in the 
temple. 

5. The death penalty may be regarded as simple 
or specitie. In most cases it is enacted in the words 
‘he shall be killed’ Gddek). In these cases we are 
quite in the dark as to how it was inflicted, or what 
Was its nature. [t may be noted that the penalty 
is permissive, not imperative. ‘Phe verb is tmper- 
fect, the ‘shall’ of the version is future. That this 
was the ease, is seen by the fact that a elause was 
intruduced in one case allowing the husband to 
pardon his wife and the king to reprieve his ser- 
vant ($129). In another case death is only in 
defanlt of multiple restitntion (§ 5). We read of 
other cases where the plaintith accepted a com- 
wsition. In fact, the Code marks the transition 
trom the period when bleod-revenge ruled. There 
is no trace of this left. The Code, however, does 
not refer to deliberate murder at all. Whether, in 
that ease, the avenver’s right was too strong to be 
denied, or whether the law of retaliation was too 
well known, we cannot say. The Code does not 
regard the crime as one against the State, but 
acninst the individual, and he or his representa- 
tives plead for revenge rather than punishment. 
The Code, however, regulates this and assigns its 
bounds. 

The nnspecified death penalty is enacted against 
a man who alleges witcheraft, and so puts another 
in daneer of death (§ 1) without justitieation : for 
endanvering life by false witness in a capital suit 
($3); for entry and theft from mansion or temple 
(8 6); for kidnapping a free-born child (§ 14); Tor 
housebreaking (§ 21); for highway robbery (§ 22); 
for rape of a hetrothed maiden living at home 
(§ 130); for building a house so badly as to bring 
about the death of its owner (§ 229); for striking 
a gentlewoman with ehild and eansing her death 
($ 209); certain forms of theft, taking on deposit 
or buying from a domestie inferior, without power 
of attorney on his part, or in secret (§ 7); reeeiv- 
ine stolen goods (§ 6); approprintion of things 
found ($9); selling same ($10); vexatious ¢laim 
of property (§ 11); proenring Hight of slave (§ 15); 
harbouring fugitive slave (§ 16) or fugitive militia- 
man (§ 16); holding captured slave (§ 19); getting 
slave's brand erased (§ 227); neglect of duty on 
part of privileged classes, as a beer-seller who did 
not procure arrest of seditions brawlers (§ 19); 
evasion of service or substitution of hireling on 
part of levy-master or eatchpole (§ 26),--were all 
punished in thin way. 

Death with specitied accessories, or manner, is 
enacted thus; Serntng—tor theft at x contligra- 
tion (§ 25); for votary, opening or entering beer- 
shop for drink (§ 110); for ineest with mother 
($157: ef. Gn 38%4, Lv 204279, Jos 7) 3 drowning — 
for selling heer too cheap (§ 109); adultery (§ 129); 
being a bad wife (§ 1438); incest with daughter- 
in-law ($155); deserting husband's house in his 
enforeed absence, if provided with maintenance 
($133); dapelement—for procuring husband’s death 
(§ 158, ef. Est 7°); désmenbernent — for frand 
uncompensated under the wrtayer system (§ 256), 
These special forms either make the punishment 
peculiarly appropriate to the deed, or perhaps 
embedy anment enstom. The penalty in § 21 
may perhaps imply that a mon who tinnelled 
through the wall (buut,vf sun-dried bricks) inte 
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his neighbour’s house might be killed ‘on the 
spot,’ and buried in the tunnel he had made; or 
it may mean that he could be buried in the open- 
ing from which his tunnel started, in his own 


house, assnming him to be a neizhbour, and so | 


desecrate that honse for ever. In the case of an 
adulterous pair, the Code enacts that they shall 
be ‘bound’ (tozether*%) and drowned (§ 129). A 
man who committed incest with his danghter-in- 
law was to be ‘ bonnd,’ and she was to be drowned 
($155). Some think there is an error in the text, 
but it is possible that ‘bound’ really means 
‘strangled.’ 
would be only ‘bound.’ The ordeal by water, to 
which a man accused of witeheraft, or a woman 
suspected by her husband of infidelity, had to 
submit, was likely to end in death (§§ 2, 132). 

The working of § 2, which describes the ordeal, 
has been misunderstood. It is well known that 
a wizard or witeh ought to float. The Code 
shows that if the river ‘conquers’ him he is guilty ; 
while, if he is saved, he is innocent. It is difficult 
to sec how ‘conquering’ can mean ‘rejecting.’ 
Hence this ordeal is not in harmony with the 
ordinary ideas of witcheratt. 

Mutilation as a penalty comes into the Code in 
two ways. Tirst, as a mere retaliation for a mnti- 
lation. Eye for eye (§ 196), tooth for tooth (§ 198), 
linh for limb (§ 197), are examples. Second, the 
mutilation is the punishment of the offending 
member. A surgeon who, through want of skill 
or cave, causes the death of a patient under opera- 
tion, has his hands ent otf ($218). So has a brander 
who erases a slave’s brand (§ 226), or a son who 
strikes his father ($ 195). A wet-nurse, for sub- 
stituting a changeling for the child committed to 
her charge, has her breasts eut off (§ 194). An un- 
grateful adopted son, who spies ont the disgraceful 
orivin of his existence, has his eye torn ont (§ 193). 
A slave who repudiates his master’s authority. or 
snntes a gentleman on the cheek, has his ear—the 
organ of hearing and understanding, therefore of 
obedience—cut off (§§ 282, 205). An adopted child 
who used his tongue to repudiate his adoptive 

rents, had it cut out (§ 192). A man who used 
us hands to steal instead of to work, had them 
ent off (§ 253). 

Sconrging is only once named — sixty strokes 
with a cow-hide wuip, laid on in the assembly, 
for smiting the cheek of a superior (§ 202). Brand- 
ing on the forehead was the punishment for slander 
of a votary or married woman (§ I27). It is dis- 
pnted whether this may not mean cutting off the 
forelock, as the mark of a freeman. But it is ex- 
pressed by the same verb as is used to denote the 
putting of a slave mark on a presumptuous slave 
girl (§ 146). This mark was usually on the arm, 
and was visible (6? 419), and it conld be eradicated 
hy a brander. In later times we know that slaves 
had their owner’s name on their arms. This 
points to a tattoo. The sentence was, evidently, 
equivalent. to degradation to slavery. The levy- 
masters claimed all slaves who were not owned 
privately (B* 419). Hence the sentence meant 
‘hard labour for life.’ These slaves were clothed 
and fed at the pnblie expense, but had no wages. 

Banishment from the city was the penalty of 
incest with a danghter (§ 154). Disinheritance 
was rather a family alfair than a punishment. 
Confiscation does not oceur. When a man takes 
the house of one who has bewitched him or falsely 
accuses him of witcheraft (§ 2), he is merely com- 
pensated for vexatious disturbance. Failure to 
attend to a holding, benelice of an oftice, led to 
forfeiture of office and the benefice (§ 3¥). Certain 
unrighteous actions led to forfeiture: thus, if a 


It is very unlikely that the man | 
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(§ 37). The same penalty fell upon one who 
bourht the property of wards in chancery (§ 177). 
lf a man exchanged with an official part of his 
henefice, he had to restore it and lose his ex- 
changed property ($41). If he lent corn and 
helped himself to Ins debtor's crop without the 
debtor's consent, he had to restore what he touk, 
and lost all claim to repayment. (§ 113). 

Simple restitution oecurs only when the holder 
came by the property innocently, as having bought 
property which the seller had no right to sell (§ 9). 
Tius is compensated for by the seller also returning 
the price. 


Multiple restoration is very common. Traudu- 
Jent claim is punished by paying double. A ware- 


houseman who falsifies the amount entrusted to 
Inm ($120), a receiver of deposit who denies it 
(§ 124), a man who takes presents from a suitor 
for his danghter and does not allow him to marry 
her (§$ 160, 161), pays double. The agent who did 
not succeed in business repaid the capital double 
(§ 101). If he cheated his principal, he paid thrce- 
fold (§ 106); if the principal cheated his agent, he 
paid sixfold (§ 207). An imnocent purchaser of 
goods illegally sold, having to give them up, could 
extract fivefold from the estate of the seller, if 
deceased (§ 12). A carrier who misappropriated 
goods entrusted to him to forward paid tivefold 
($112). A judge who altered his judement paid 
twelvefold what his sentence awarded ($5). A 
centleman who stole from temple or mansion had 
to pay thiityfold, a plebeian tenfold, or be put to 
death (§ 8). ; 

Some of the penalties fur breach of contract in 
agricultural matters have been misunderstood. 
They depend upon an estimate of average yield. 
The errors are due to misunderstanding ot the 
scale of measures of area. G. Reisner Jong asc 
showed (Sitsunqsberichte der Berlin Akademie, 
IS96, p. 417 f.) that the G4N contained 1800 SAR, 
the Sar had 60G7N. Further, the £4 was equiva- 
Ient in area to a square, each side being one 
GAR(DU), while the G@aRwas 12U long. Taking the 
U to be acnbit, this gives the S4k to be about 
1S fect square. The area of a house was usually 
about 1 SAR (§ 228), and we find even as little as 
4rd S4f in contemporary documents. Now, the 
average rent of corn land was 6 to 8 GUR per GAN; 
of freshly opened land about 18 GUR per GAN, 
The penalty in § 44 would be not heavy at 10 Gur 
per GAN, Kohler, Miller, Peiser, Winckler, Bos- 
cawen, and Pinches follow Scheil in making the 
penalty 10 GUR per 10 GAN, or 1 GUR per GAN—an 
absurdly smallamount. Besides, if that was meant, 
why did not the scribe write ‘1GUR perGAN’? So 
(in §§ 56, 57, 58, 63) they all make the penalty 
geth of the right amount. Further, in estimating 
other lines or waves it is well to remember that 
the GR contained 300 KA, the KA had 60 GIN, 
and the GiN 180 SE, This SE must not be con- 
founded with the SE ot silver, of which 180 also 
went to the GIN or shekel, and 60 shekels to the 
mina. The GUR of corn was, from the time of 
Manistusu down to the 5th cent. B.c., reckoned as 
worth 1 shekel of silver. Of course the price of 
corn varied in times of searcity or plenty, and 
even during the year, 

We are nowhere told how the sentence of the 
law was executed. Perhaps the judge and the 
elders carried it out; perhaps the whole adult 
population had a hand in it. At any rate, the 
deposition of a judge and the scourging of Gre 
who assanited Ins superior in rank were carried 
out ‘in the assembly? (én porhris 8§ 5, 202). In 
contemporary documents the judges are said to 
‘assemble’ the city (daiane alum iphur; B 74). 


man bought part of « benetice from an official, he | The Leer-seller was supposed to be able to hale 
had to return his purchase aad forfeit the, pricey Linwlers, and, seditious persons to the palace 
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($109), ‘The highway robber might be arrested 
(§ 22). These references suppose uw sort of police, 
perhaps the b@ ire above. 

6. We may now tarn to the erimes or misdemean- 
ours considered in the Code. Theft was held to 
be the unlawful possession of property. ‘The worst 
kind was that which involved entry—it may be 
styled burglary. There is no need to suppose that 
sacrilege was involved, for it was hardly less sacri- 
lexions to steal the property of a temple from the 
open field (§ 6). Receiving was as bad as stealing 
(§ 6). The ‘voods’ referred to are any portable 
furniture, and are not confined to ‘treasure.’ 
Theft in the open is less guilty as less delibernte 
(§ S). A minor, or a slave, had of course great 
opportunity to steal, To assist by buying of 
such, or receiving from such, was very heinous 
($7) But such were often empowered by deed 
to nct for the householder; the Code insists on 
sneh power being duly witnessed. 
property anywhere, he took possession of it at 
vreat. peril. If the loser reeognized it in his 
sossession, he might be condemned as a thief (§ 9). 
Ne could not sell it; if that were proved against 
him, he would have to restore the price and suller 
ns a thief. The only thing to do was to make 
known his discovery as widely as possible, and 
restore it to its owner. If he did this with a 
runaway slave whom he caught in the open field, 
he was entitled to a reward of abont one-tenth 
of the restored property (§ 17). In this he would 
be enided by the slave’s brand, and the slave 
himself might name his master. [Tf not, he must 
take the slave to the palace, there to be examined, 
and so restored to his owner. To harbour a run- 
away or keep a recaptured fugitive for his own 
service, was treated as theft ($3 16, 19). Kidnap- 
ping, or inducing a slave to leave his master's 
service, was theft ($§ 14, 15). Theft at a fire was 
eculiarly heinous as a breach of good faith (§ 25). 
Srigandnve, or highway robbery, was a capital 
otlenee (§ 22). 

Some oflences against property were nssessed ata 
fairvalue,and simple or multiple restitution enacted 
(S$ 57-59). Minor thefts were fined (§§ 259, 260). 

It is evident that offences agninst the rights of 
property were most severely repressed, perhaps on 
account of their frequency ; ef. Gn 31° 44°, 

Olfences against the person were graded, accord: 
ing to the rank of the injured person relatively to 
the oflender, Murder is not expressly dealt with ; 
but that the penalty wns death, may be assumed 
from the treatment of manslaughter in a quarrel 
(§ 206 f.). 
of the docter covered any wound, and death result- 
ing involved a fine only. If a pregnant woman 
was struck and abortion eaused, the ehild’s life 
was estimated at a fine on a graduated seale. 
the woman died, the eompensation was niso eradn- 
ated according to the woman’s rank (§§ 209-214). 
A rash or careless operation was pennlized according 
to the rank of the sullerer ($§ ZIS-220). 


Assaults are treated much the same way. To 
strike a parent was very heinous (§ 195). Injuries 


by one gentleman to another were punished hy 
retaliation ($$ 196, 197),—to a poor man by fines 
(§§ 198-201), to a sluve Ly lower fines ($199). To 


Hf a imnan found | 


llere, if there was no malice, a ee 


strike a superior on the cheek involved seonrging | 


(§ 202); an equal, a fine (S$ 203, 204). A slave who 
struck a superior on the cheek was mutilated 
(§ 205). 

Otfences against morality were mostly eapital : 
adultery (§ 129) ; rape of a daughter-in-law (§ 130); 
bad eonduct on a wife’s part (§ 3); procuring 
a husband's death (§ 153): ineest ($$ 1546155). 
However, seduction of a betrothed virgin involved 
only a tine (§ 155), and incest with a mothers 
law, outlawry (g 153). So ee 


{ ($ St). = x . 
and attested, or were invalid (§§ 105, 122). 
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Desertion of a wife dissolved marringe ($ 136); 
persistent worthlessness of a wife Justihed divorce 
($ 1th); mutual aversion also (§ 142). Persistent 
unfilial conduct justified disinheritance (§ 169). 
Ingratitude on the part of ndopted sons was 
punished according to the status ot the son, apnrt 
trom his adoption (ss 102, 193). Presumption on 
the part of a imarid against her mistress earned 
degradation to slavery (§ 146). A uiaid was not 
necessarily a slave. 

The prineiple of retnliation was extended to the 
intention of a crime, ‘To put nm man in danger of 
a damage was punished Ly the inthetion ot that 
damage on the offender. This elucidates several 
points. To accuse a man wrongfully of witcheraft 
(black magie?) put the aceused in danger of denth, 
for it was punished by death (§ 1). Similarly, to 
accuse a man of magical arts subjected lim to the 
risk of death (§ 2), and, if nut proved by the result 
of ordeal, was punished by death. It is clear that 
the Code did not mean to let a witch Live. 

alse witness was brought under this principle. 
Tf it imperilled life, it was punished by death (§ 3); 
if it endangered property, if was punished by 
eqnivalent loss (§ 4). Ialse claim to property, in- 
volving peril of life to necused, was capital (§ 5). 

Slander agninst a respectable woman (§ 127) was 
punished by degradation to slavery. Overreaching 
(§ 126), unjustifiable distraint (§§ 114, 241), froudn- 
lent elaim, undisclosed defects of sale (§ 278), were 
lined. ‘Self-help’ was forbidden, even when most 
reasonable (§§ 49, 113). 

Breach of contract had to be made good (§§ 42, 
43, 62, 65, 125), and was further often penalized 
($$ 44, 124). Evasion or falsification was strictly 
forbidden (§ 52). Venial of deposit (§ 124); sub 
stitution of a changeling (§ 194); breach of trust 
(§§ 253-256); neglect of entrusted Nocks or herds 
($§ 263-267) ; bad workmanship in building a house 
or ship (§§ 229, 235); neglect of hired animals 
(§ 45 11. ),—were all penalized. 

Nevleet of duty was severely punished, due regard 
being had to the degree of responsibility of the 
offender. Levy -masters, constables, beer-sellers, 
vovernors, magistrates, were sevcrely punished for 
breach of duty. Riparian owners were held respon- 
sible for repairs to canals and for nll damage due 
to neglect. Neglect of reasonable preeautions 
was penalized (§§ 251, 252). 

Oppression, bribery, misappropriation of public 
property, Were capital offences in governors and 
inagistrates (§§ 33, 34). Cruelty to or neglect of a 
hostage for debt was punished (§ tt6). 

All disputed cases were left at the decision of 
the king, or decided aecording to statutory tarills 
All contracts were to be duly drawn up 


Extenuating cireumstanees were admitted in 
some cases. A woman left wit bout provision by 
her husband might remnrry (3 134). A man who 
conld not hold the slave he had eanght was free 
($20), Desertion exeused bigamy (§ 156). Bear: 
ing children to her master, so tar exensed a maid’s 
insolence to her mistress that she could not be sold 
asa shave (§ 146). Retlonting a ship partly excused 
sinking it (§ 238). Deception excused a brander’s 
iecally rebranding a slave (§ 227). 

a cident the stroke of God, a thunderstorm, 
the attack of wild bensts, robbery by the enemy 
($$ 45, 48, 108, 244, 249, 266), relieved a man of 
responsibility for damage to trust, or debt. A 
sudden charge on the part of an ox did not involve 
his owner ($250). The naturnl denth in a creditor's 
employ of a hostage for debt did not render the 
creditor liable (§ 115). But a depositnry was Hable 
for damage done to goods deposited with him, even 
: Ud not help it, because he was under 

charged ,#, tce for safe keeping 
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($$ 120, 125). Want of maliee exeused man- 
slaughter, partly (§ 207). 
Suspicion of evil was not enough. The Code 


continually insists that the criminal must be 
caught in the act. If aecused of harbouring a 
slave, the slave must be seized in his possession 
(§ 19). The adulterer, ravisher, ete. (§$ 129, 130, 
131), must be eaught in the act. 

An injured party conld eondone the offenee in 
some ¢ases, A man might save the life of an 
adulterous wife (§ 129). 

xi. ATARRIAGE, AND FAMILY LIFE. —1. The 
Jaws ‘dealing with the family are very numerous. 
For the most part, the Code keeps them together. 
The foundation of the family is marriage. This 
Was a contract, first on the part of the parents of 
the man and wife who seem to have arranged 
marriages quite young. The Code, however, 
treats the man as a free suitor; he comes himself 
to the house of the bride's father and brings him | 
presents. The maid does not seem to be free 
Her father gives her in marriage, aecepts or rejects 
the suitor, Women who had been married, or 
were seduced, were free to marry the man of their 
choice (§§ 137, 156, 172). 

Besides the presents, the suitor gave a bride- 
price (¢crbatu) to the father of the bride (marhitu). 
his was usually a mina of silver (§ 189), though 
we find much less in contemporary documents : 
one shekel, four, five, or ten shekels. These irrecu- 
larities may be due to special eireumstances; but 
even a prineess, daughter of Ammiditana (B? 193), 
had only four shekels given for her. It might not 
he given at all. The father often gave this to the 
bride. If a suitor now retreated, he had to 
relinquish the presents and bride-price paid. If 
the father refused the virl to the suitor, he had to 
return donble what he had reeeived (S$ 159, 160). 
Ij the marriage was childless, the ter/atu had to 
be returned to the husband on the wife's death, if 
it had not been returned before (§ 163; ef. Gn 24% 
agit. 31° 3412, Ex 22!¢, Dt 22%, 1S 1K), 

The wife brought a dowry with her, the mar. 
riage portion (ScriZtz), her share of her father’s 
property. Though she brought this into her hus- 
band’s house, it was tied to her for life. It had | 
to be returned to her family, by her Inisband, if 
she died ehildless, bnt he might deduct the amount | 
of the bride-priee given by him, if this had not 
heen paid baek to him (§ 164). The geriktu there- 
fore was normally larger than the terdatu. We 
have several contemporary lists of these dowries. 
They included gold, silver, jewels, garments, 
household furniture, slaves ecven, if not also 
estates (B! 10, B 33, B! 163). If her husband 
died hefore her, though his property might be 
divided up, she retained her Scriktu ($$ 171, 172); 
and, after her death, it fell to be divided among 
her ehildren (§§ 162, 167, 173, 174). If she had no 
children, it went back to her father’s house (8§ 163, 
164). Even if she were divorced, sle kept her 
Serihtu ($$ 137, 138, 142, 149). She of eourse 
forfeited it if she were an adulteress, or reduced 
to slavery for miseonduct ($3 141, 143; cf. Gn 162 
24% 61 ON 29. Jos 15)8, Je 14), 

If the marriage was dissolved without her fault, 
she took a child’s share when her husband's pro- 
pores was divided, If she had ehildren, the father 
iad to allow her the usnfruet of his estates till the 
children were grown up (§ 187). She was free to | 
marry again when the ehildren were grown up. 
and apparently not till her husband was dead. If 
she had no ehildren when the marriage was dis- 
solved, she got baek her marriage portion and | 
either her ¢crhatu, or divoree price (wzzbu), of one 
mina, if her husband was a gentleman ; or a third 
of a mina if he was a ‘poor man’ (s§ 138-140), 
When the husband died and ‘she’ had,adainily, she fj 
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had a rigut to a son’s share ($ 172), unless har 
husband had given ler a settlement (nudunni) by 
deed of gift in lis lifetime. She might have power 
given her to leave this as she liked among her 


eT) 


sons, but not outside her husband’s ehildren. Her 
family could not disturb her possession of these 
benetits as long as she lived and remained a 
widow ; but, if she remarried, she gave them up 
to her family, to whom they eame at her death 
(§ 172). She had a right to live in her husband's 
house, and the family could not turn her out. 

The married pair formed a unit. Eaeh was re- 
sponsible for the debts of the other, even prenuptial 
debts, This shows that they were not always 
ehildren when married, and that unmarried women 
eould eontract debt. The Code allowed a woman 
to get her husband to give her a bond that she 
should not be held responsible for his prenuptial 
debts, in which ease his ereditors eould not tonch 
her ($ 151). But it enaeted that this should also 
exempt him from responsibility for her prenuptial 
debts. Further, it enaeted that both together 
should be responsible for all debts eontraeted after 
marriage. This was a heavy responsibility for the 
wife. For she eould be assigned by her husband 
to work off his debts as a mancipium ($117). ler 
contraeting debt was one of the offences whieh 
micht lead to divoree, or even death (§ 141 f.). 

Marriage was a eontraet. There had to be a 
marriage deed drawn up, sealed, and witnessed. 
Without such sikseti, bonds’ or § marriage lines,’ a 
woman was not a wife (§ 128). The marriage deed 
might contain some peeuliar stipulations. Thus 
aman married a sister of his first wife, on eondi- 
tion that she was to be his wife, but wait on her 
sister, eare for her, and earry her stool] when she 
went to the temple of Marduk (B! 21, B? 2176 A). 
The children were to be reekoned children of the 
hrst wife, probably to inherit her property. Two 
eontracts were drawn up—one between the husband 
and wife, one between the sisters, If the wife 
repudiated her husband, she was to be branded 
and sold as a slave. If the husband repudiated 
her, he was to pay her a mina of silver. In an. 
other ease, 2 man marries a wife on condition that 
she treat his mother as mistress of the house, or 
be branded and sold for a slave. The mother then 
eontracts to leave all her property to the pair, if 
they keep her as long as she lives (B? 707). 

2. Divoree was allowed. The husband had it 
in lis power to divoree his wife with the words, 
‘Thou art not my wife’; but le eould not do so 
without a eanse. He had to return what she 
brought with her, and either pay her a eompensa- 
tion or forfeit the bride-price he paid for her 


| (8§ 137, 138; ef. Dt 24! 22! Tlos 24, Mt 53! 197), 


She retained eustody of the children until they 
were of age, and he had to make them and 
her an allowance. But, if the wife had so mis- 
condueted herself as to merit divorce, she lost 
her property, or the husband eould degrade her 
toslavery. In the former case she was homeless, 
unless her family would take her baek, and also 
penniless. In the latter case she had at least 
home, food, and elothing. If the wife songht the 
divorce herself, she eould get it if she eould prove 
ernelty (§ 142). She then took her marriage por. 
tion and went baek to her family, but forfeited lier 
bride-price. On the other hand, if in this case 
the fault was on her side, she Jost her life (§ 143). 
The wife who was ehildless eould not oppose her 
husband’s taking a coneubine, unless she chose to 
eive him a maid to bear him ehildren. If she was 
seized with inenrable disease, her hushand eould 


| not divoree her on that ground, but miglit marry 


again (§ 148). He was bound to let her stay in 


his liouse, and to maintain her as long as she lived 
(§145).But ,shéwas not bonnd to stay; she might 
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take back her marriage portion and go back to her 
father’s house (§ 14%). Desertion on the man’s 
part dissolved marriage (§ 136); but mere absence 
cid not, it the wife was provided fur (S$ 133, 134). 
Otherwise, she might renmrry to get maintenance, 
but she was then bound to return to her husband 
if he came haek (§ 135). 

3. It is clear that the Babylonian was a mono- 
ganist : he could have only one proper wife. But 
he could have a concubine, if lis wife were child- 
less ($145). The children by a conenbine were 
levitimate, the conenbine a real wife. Ve could 


not put her away except on the same terms as the | 


lirst wife ($ 137). 

4+. lt was not forbidden to votaries to marry 
($$ 144-146). As the contemporary documents 
show, they frequently did so. But it was evidently 
contemplated that they would not have children, 

5. Bars to marriage are enacted : when a comrade 
slanders a snitur so that he is rejeeted, he may not 
marry the girl himself ($137); when a widow has 
young children, she may not marry except by the 
judge's permission (§ 177). This was granted only 
When the first husband’s goods had heen inven- 
toried, and given in trust lor the children to the 
widow and her néw hasband, 

6. Connexion with a maid was not marriage. 
Dnt the children were free, and so was the maid 
at her master’s death. Tle could acknowledge the 
children as his (§ 170); then they shared equally 
with the other children, A maid givea by her 
mistress to her master to bear him children was 
still in the power of her mistress, who could de- 
grade her to slavery again for insolence ; but, 1f she 
had fulfilled her function, she could not be sold. 

7. Special cases arose when a free woman married 
a slave. The wife kept her marriage portion, if 
any; and she, with her children, liad a right to 
hali what her husband left ($ 176), 

Ss. A virl might be vowed touatemple. In this 
case she beeame the bride of a god, and, as such, 
might have a marriage portion given her. Of this 
she had the enjoyment for life. Eut her brothers 
had the reversion of it on her death. She contd 
alienate nothing from it. Tf she did not receive 
this marriage portioa from her father, she had the 
right to receive one-third of a son's share at his 
death (ss 180-182). The votaries of Marduk lad, 
further, the free disposal of their property at death, 
and exemption from duty (§ IS82). The ladies 
night hund over their property at once to their 
brothers to administer and maintain them, or 
they could appoint a steward to do so. 

Sons were also vowed to temples (13? 2183, 2480), 

9. The father had power over his childrea. He 
could pledge or sell them for lis debts (§ 119). 
Ve sought wives for his sons, and provided them 
with a proper bride-price. This was so important 
a duty, that, if he liad not performed it for all his 
chidren before his death, the brethren at the 
division of the property, at his death, had to set 
aside a bride-price for the unmarried sons, and 
eet them married. The father gave his daughters 
inmarriage, After his death the mother took his 
place, She usually neted in concert with the 
evrowa-up children. In default of both parents, 
the elder brother acted. 

Children were often hired out by their pareats 
to work. It seems that, as lone as a son lived in 
his fathev’s house, the father had a right to bis 
work or earnings. 

Sonship could be dissolved ; but only on grave 
grounds. The judge had to consent, and was bound 
to try to reconcile the father first. Only on a 
repetition of the offence was disinheritance allowed 
(S$ IGS, 16), 


10, Adoption was very common, An adopted 


bun was as dillicult to disinherit as a real son. 
on eS eee 


| contract (§ 192), it conld be done. 
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The adoption was usually made by contract ; the 
futher gave the son a ‘deed of sonship’ (upyne 
aplitesu), This might lay down conditions, The 
most usual was that the adopted son should care 
for and maintain his adoptive father as long as 
he should live. Mothers often adopted danghters, 
tu be cared for by them. The other members of 
the family were consenting parties. The arrange- 
ment disturbed their saccession to their parents’ 
property; but if married they might preter, and even 
procure, Chis means of providing for old people. 

Adoption could be rescinded for faults on cither 
side, When an adopted child failed to keep his 
eontract (§ 186), when the adopting parent did not 
treat the adopted child properly (§$ IS9, 190), or 
when the adoptive parent chose to dissolve the 
In the con- 
tracts, the richt to break the bond was sometimes 
expressly reserved to both parties (1b 27). Soame- 
thnes the right to dissolve the relation was re- 
served to the parents alone (IB! 210). Sometimes 
it was laid down tliat, if they did that, they must 
vive the child a son’s share ot the estate (B! 54), 

In such cases we may regard the adopted chil as 
ascion of a good family, whose real parents con- 
sented and saw after their child's interests. Such 
a consent was needed (§ ISG). When aman adopted 
a foundling, or is own elildren hy a maid, no one 
eould make a stipulation ($$ 170, 185, IST}. but, 
even when the real parents were alive, the adopted 
ehild might be severely punished for attempting to 
repudiate his adoptive parents. Usually he was 
to be made a slave, branded, and sold. ‘The Code 
preseribes mutilation as punishment ia specially 
unurateful eases (§§ 192, 193). It is not unlikely 
that in these cases the real parents stipulated that 
they should not be known. We find that votaries 
often adopted daughters, aad, wheaever a elild of 
a votary is named, this may be the explanation. 
Slaves were adopted (1) 322, V.A.Th. 847). 

LL. Sons inherited equally. Adopted sons were 
usually heirs to a residuary portion. A married 
and portioned daughter had no share. But if she 
was not portioned she had a share like a son (§ 1s), 
but only a Jife interest init. The brothers might 
give her a portion after her father’s death (§ [s4). 
When there were children of two mothers by the 
same father, they all shared equally in the father’s 
property ($ 167); but each family shared only their 
own mother’s portion. 

Qn sharing, if there was an unmarried son, a 
bride-price had to be reserved for him over and 
above lis share ($166). A) girl's share was her 
Serthtu, or marriage portion. ]f she had had that, 
she had no other share; if not, she had it now. 
A father’s free gift to a favounte son did not come 
into the division, nor was Ins share less on that 
account ($165). Daughters, of course. inherited in 
default of sons. The widow took one son's share 
($171) and her own property. Vhe contemporary 
documents often show divisions of inheritance, or 
lawsuits about them. 


IJ. Tue Cope. 


§1. If a man has aeensed a maa and laid (a 
charge of 2?) death [a deadly spell) upon him and 
has not justified it, he that accnsed him shall * be 
put to death. 

§ 2. If a man has laid (a charge of %) sorcery upon 
aman and has not justified it, he upon whom the 
sorcery is laid shall go to the holy river, he shall 
plunge into the holy river, and it the holy river 
overcome him, he who acensed him shall take to 
himself his house. li the holy river has made out 
that man to be innocent and has saved him, he 

* ‘Shall’ is future. to many cases it could be rendered ‘may. 
It fixes the extreme penalty. ; 
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who aeeused him shall be put to death. He who 
plunged into the holy river shall take to himself 
the house of him who wove the spell upon him. 
[Ex 22), Dt 18”, Jer 279), 

§ 3. If a man in a ease (pending judement), as 
witness to slander has lied and has not justilied 
the word that he has spoken, if that case he a 
Sie suit, that man shall be put to death. [Dt 
19!6l-], 

§ 4. If as witness to eorn or money he has licd, 
he shall himself bear the sentence of that case. 
[Ex 23°; Dt 16%}. 

§ 5. lf a judge has judged a judement, decided 
a decision, granted a sealed sentence, and after- 
wards has altered his judgment, they shall call 
that judge to aceount for the alteration of the 
judement that he judged, and he shall pay twelve- 
fold the penalty whieh was in the said judement. 
Further, in the assembly they shall expel him 
from his judgment seat, and he shall not return 
and with the judges at a judgment he shall not 
take his seat. 

$6. 1f a man has stolen the goods of temple or 
punees that man shall be put to death. Murther, 
1© who has received the stolen thing from his hand 
shall he put todeath. [Gn 31%, Jos 76]. 

§ 7. 1f a man has bought silver, gold, manservant 
or miaidservant, ox or sheep or ass or anything what- 
ever its name, from the hand of a man's son, or of 
a man’s slave, without witness or power of attorney, 
or has received the same on deposit, that man has 
aeted the thief, he shall be put to death. [Gin 231-15, 
Ku 47!-]. 

§ 8. If a man has stolen ox or sheep or ass or 
pis or ship, whether fron the temple or the palace, 
re shall pay thirtyfold. If from a poor man, he 
shall rendlee tenfold. If the thief has not where- 
with to pay, he shall be put to death. [Gn 44, 
Ex 207 Quit'9 0 § 125), 

§ 9. If a man who has lost something of his 
has seized something of his that was lost in the 
hand of a man, (while) the man in whose hand 
the lust thing has heen seized has said, ‘ A wiver 
gaye it me,’ or ‘] bought it before witnesses’; and 
turther, the owner of the thing that was lost has 
said, ‘ Verily, I will bring witnesses that know my 
lust property’; (if) the buyer has brought the viver 
who gave it him, or the witnesses before whom he 
bonght it, and the owner of the lost. property has 
brought the witnesses who know his Jost property, 
the judge shall see their depositions, the witnesses 
before whom the purehase was made, and the wit- 
nesses knowing the lost property shal! say ont 
before God what they know ; and if the giver has 
acted the thief he shall he put to death, the owner 
of the lost property shall take his lost: property, 
the buyer shall take the money he paid from the 
house of the giver. [‘to give’ is often = ‘to 
sell.’], [Ex 22", Ly 6%]. 

$10. If the buyer has not bronght the giver 
who gave it him or the witnesses before whom 
he bonght, and the owner of the lost property 
has brought the witnesses knowing his tome pro- 
perty, the (professed) buyer has aeted the thief, 
he shall be poe to death. The owner of the lost 
property shall take his lost property. 

S$ Jl. lf the owner of the lost property has not 
brought witnesses knowing his Jost property, he 
hax slandered, he has stirred up strife, he shall be 
put to death. [Dt 19'], 

§ 12. lf the seller has betaken himself to his 
fate (Is dead), the buyer shall take from the house 
of the seller fivefold as the penalty of that ease. 

§ 13. Hi that man has not his witnesses near, the 
judee shall set him a fixed time, up to six mouths, 


aud if within six months he has not breneht in his | 


witnesses, that man has slandered, he himself shall 
bear the penalty of that case. 
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§ 14. If a man has stolen the young son of a 
freeman, he shall be put todeath. [Ex 21!%, Dt 247]. 

§ 15. lf a man has eansed either a palaee slave 
or palace maid, or a slave of a poor man or a poor 
man’s maid, to go out of the gate, he shall be put 
to death. 

§ 16. If a man has harboured in his house a man- 
servant or a maidservant, fugitive from the palaee, 
or from a poor man, and has not produced them at 
the demand of the eommandant, that honsehelder 
shall he pnt to death. [Dt 234", 1S 30”). 

§ 17. If aman has eaptured either a manservant 
or a maidservant, a fugitive, in the open eountry 
and has driven him baek to his master, the owner 
of the slave shall pay him two shekels of silver. 
(Sngles, Dees’ hes. 

818. If that slave will not name his owner, he 
shall drive him to the palace, and one shall inquire 
into his past, and eause him to return to his 
owner. 

$19. If he eonfine that slave in his honse, and 
afterwards the slave has been seized in his hand, 
that man shall be put to death. 

$20. If the slave has fled from the hand of his 
captor, that man shall swear by the name of God 
to the owncr of the slave, and shall go free, [Ex 
Oe, Jere, Nit Gwe) 

§ 2}. If a man has broken into a house one 
shall kill him before the breaeh, and bury him in 
it (2). 

§ 22. If a man has earried on hrigandage and 
has been eaptured, that man shall be put to death. 

§ 23. If the brigand has not been caught, the 
man who has been despuiled shall recount before 
God what he has lost, and the city and governor 
in whose land and district the brigandage took 
place shall render back to lim whatever ef lis 
was lost. [Dt 21°%]. 

§ 24. If it was life, the city and governor shall 
pay one mina of silver to his people. [Dt 21%], 

§ 25. If in a man’s house a fire has heen kindled, 
and aman who has come to extingnish the fire has 
lifted up his eyes to the property of the owner of 
the house, and has taken the property of the 
owner of the house, that man shal] be thrown into 
that fire. 

§ 26. If either a ganger or a eonstable, whose 
eoing on an errand of the king has been ordered, 
has not gone, or has hired a jureling and sent him 
in place of himself, that ganger or constable shall 
be pnt to death, his hireling shall take to himself 
his house. [‘ ganger’=‘levy-master ]. 

§ 27. If a ganver ora coustable has been assigned 
to the fortresses of the king, and after him one 
has given his held and his garden to another who 
has earried on his dnty, it he has returned and 
revained his eity, his tield and his garden shall be 
returned to him, and he shall earry on his duty 
himself. 

§ 28, lf when a ganger or a constable has been 
assiened to the fortresses of the king, his son he 
able to earry on the duty, one shall give him held 
and garden, and he shall carry on his father’s duty. 

§ 20. Tf his son is young, and is not able to 
earry on his father’s duty, one-third of the held 
and garden shall be given to his mother, and lis 
mother shal] bring him up. 

§ 30. lf a ganeer or a eonstable has negleeted 
his field, his garden, and his house, from the 
beginning of Ins duty, and has caused it to be 
waste, and another after him has taken his field, 
his earden, and his house, and has gone abont his 
duty for three years, if he has returned anid re- 
gained his eity, and would enltivate his field, lis 
varden, and his house, one shall not wive them to 
him; he who has taken them and earried on his 
duty shall carry it on. 

§ 31. If it is one year only and he had let it go 
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waste, and he has returned, one shall give him his 
held, his garden, and his house, and he himselt 
shall carry on his duty. 

§ 32. If a ganger or a constable has heen assigned 
on an errnnd of the king's, and a meirehant has 
ransomed hit and caused him to regain his city, 
it in lis livuse there is means for his ransom, he 
shall ransom himself; if in his house there is no 
means for his ransom, he shall be ransomed from 
the temple of his eity ; if in the temple of his city 
there is not means for his ransom, the palace shall 
tansom hin. Fis field, his warden, and his lronse 
shal) not be given for his ransom. 

$33. If either a governor or a mavistrate has 
taken to himself the men of the levy, or has 
accepted and sent on the king’s errand a hired 
substitute, that governor or magistrate shall be 
put to death. 

§ 34. If either a governor or a magistrate has 
taken to himself the property of a ganger, has 
pnuleg a ganeer, has viven a ganyver on hire, 
as defrauded a gunger in a judgment by high- 
handedness, has taken tu himself the gift tr king 
has viven the ganger, that governor or magistrate 
shall be put to death. (Lk 12%). 

§35. Tf a man has bought the enttle or sheep 
Which the king has given to the ganver, at the 
hand of the ganver, he shall be deprived of his 
money, 

§ 36. The field, garden, and house of a ganger, 
or constable, or a tributary, one shall not give for 
money. 

§ 37. If a man has bought the field, garden, or 
house of a wanger, a constable, or a tributary, his 
tablet shall be brokeu, and he shall be deprived of 
his money. The field, garden, or house he shall 
return to its owner, 

§ 3%. The ganger, eonstable, or tributary shall 
not write off to his wife or his daughter, from the 
tield, warden, or house of his benetice. Further, he 
shall not assign it for his debt. 

§ 39. From the field, warden, and house which 
he has bonght and acquired he may write off to his 
wife or his daughter, and give for his debt. [Ezk 
46'°), 

§ 40. A votary, merehant, or foreign sojourner 
may sell jus tield, his garden, or his house; the 
buyer shall earry on the duty of the field, garden, 
or house which he has bought. 

$41. Tf a man has bartered fur the field, garden, 
or house of a ganyer, constable, or tributary, and 
has piven exchanges, the eanver, constable, or 
tributary shall return to his field, garden, or house, 
antl further shall keep the exchanves given him. 

§ 42. If a man has taken a tield to enltivate 
and has not cansed the eorn tu grow in the field 
and has not done the entrusted work on the field, 
they shall call him tu account and he shall give 
a crop like its neighbour to the owner of the 
held. 

§ 43. If lie has not eultivated the field and has 
left it to itself, he shall give eorn like its neigh- 
bour to the owner af the field. Further, the field 
he left he shall break up with hoes, and shall 
harrow it and return to the owner of the tield. 

§ 44. 1f aman has tuken on hire an unreclaimed 
held for three years to open out, and has left it 
aside, has not opened the tield, in the fourth year 
he shall break it up with hoes, he shall hee it, and 
harrow it, and return to the owner of the field. 
Further, he shall measure out ten GUK of corn 
per GAY, 

$45. If aman has given his field for produce to 
a cultivator, and has received the produce of his 
held, and afterwards n thunderstorm has ravaged 
the field or carried awny the produce, the loss is 
the enltivutor’s. 


g 


P ee 


§ 46. If he has not reecived the produce of his | GaN 
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field, or has given the field either for one-half or 
for one-third of the eurn that is in the field, the 
enitivator and the owner of the field shall share 
according to the tenour of theircontract. [Gan 474). 

S47. Uf the enltivator, beenuse in the former 
year he did net set up his dwelling, has assigned 
the field to cultivation, the owner of the field shall 
not interfere; he shall wait (4); his tield has been 
cultivnted, and at linrvest time he shall take corn 
according to his bonds. 

S48. Tt ao oman tas a deht upon him and a 
thunderstorm ravaged his field or curried away the 
paca or if the corn has net grown through 
ack of water, in that year he shall not return 
eorn to the creditor, he shall alter (lit. moisten, 
so as to rewrite) his tablet. Further, he shall uot 
give interest fur that year. 

§ 49. Tf aidan has borrowed money from a mer- 
ehant and has given toe the merchant a field 
Hdanted with corn or sesame, and said to him, 
‘Cultivate the field, reap and take for thyself the 
corn and sesame whieh there shall be,’ if the 
cullivator has eaused corn ur sesame to crow in 
the field, at the time of harvest the owner of the 
field, forsooth, shall take the corn or sesame which 
is in the field, and shall give to the merchant 
corn for the money which he took from the mer- 
chant and fur its interest and for the dwelling of 
the cultivator. 

§ 50. Vf the field was cultivated or the field of 
sesiine Was cultivated when he gave it, the owner 
of the field, forsvoth, shall take the eurn = or 
sesame whieh is in the field and shall return the 
money and its interest to the merchant. 

$5). If he has not money to return, he shall 
give to the merchant the sesame, according tu its 
market price, for the money and its interest which 
he took from the merchant, according te the 
standard tixed by the king. 

$62. If the enltivator has not caused corn or 
sesaine to grow in the held, his bonds shall not be 
altered. 

§ 58. Uf a man has neglected to strengthen lis 
bank of the canal, has not strenethened his bank, 
a breach has opened out itself in his bank, and the 
waters have carried away the meadow, the man 
in Whose bank the lrench has been opened shall 
render back the corn which he has caused tu be 
lost. 

§ 54. Tf he is not able to render back the corn, 
one shall give him and his goods for money, and 
the people of the meadow whose eorn the water 
has carried away shall share it. [Ex 228, Ly 25°). 

§ 95. TE a an has opened his runnel to water 
and has negleeted it, and the waters lave earried 
away the ficld of his neighbour, he shall pay corn 
hike his neighbour. 

§ 56. If a man has opened the waters, and the 
waters have earried away the plants of the tield 
of lis neighlour, he shall pay ten GUR of cern 
per GAY, 

$57. If a shepherd has eaused the sheep to feed 
on the green corn, lias not come to an agreement 
with the owner of the fickd, without the consent of 
the owner of the field has made the sheep feed off 
the field, the owner shall reap his tields, the sheyp- 
herd who withont consent of the owner of the 
field has fed off the tield with sheep shall give 
over and above twenty GUR of corn per GAY to the 
owner of the field, (lex 224). 

§ 58. If from the time that the sheep have gone 
up from the meadow, and the whale flock has 
passed through the gate, the shepherd has laid lis 
sheep on the ticld and lias enused the sheep to 
feed off the field, the shepherd who has made 
them teed off the ticld shall keep it, and at harvest 
time he shall measure out sixty GUA of corn per 
to the owner of the field. 
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§ 59. If a man without the consent of the owner | cause he disputed the agent shal] give to the agent 


of the orehard has eut down a tree in a man’s 
orchard, he shall pay half a mina of silver. [2 Ix 32°]. 

§ 60. 1f aman has given a field to a garderer to 
plant a garden, and the gardener has planted the 
garden, four years he shal] rear the garden, in the 
fifth year the owner of the garden and the vardener 
shall share equally. The owner of the garden sha)] 
cut oll his share and take it. [Ly 19%), 

§ 6). If the gardener has not ineluded al) the 
field in the planting, has left a waste place, one 
shall set him the waste place in his share. 

§ 62. If he has not planted tlie tield which has 
been given him as a garden; if is was eorn Jand, 
the gardener shall measure out to the owner of the 
field produce of the field, like its neighbour, for the 
years that are nevlected. Further, he shall de 
the prescribed work on the field and return to the 
owner of the tield. 

§ 63. If the tield was unreclaimed Jand, he sha)] 
do the preserihed work on the field and return it to 
the owner of the field. T'urther, he shall measnre 
out ten GURK of corn per GAN for cach year. 

§ G4. If a man has given Ins garden to a gardener 
to farm, the gardener as Jong as he holds the 
warden shall give to the ewner of the garden two. 
thirds from the produce of the garden, and he 
himself shall take one-third. 

§ 65. If the gardener dves net farm the garden 
and has diniinished the yield, he shall measure 
out the yield of the garden like its neighbour. 

Here five colunms of the monument have been 
erased, only the commeneing characters of column 

xvii. being visible. The subjects of this last 

wart inelnded the further enactments eencern- 

ing the rights and duties of gardeners, the whole 
of the regnlations concerning heuses let to 
tenants, and the relationships ef the merchant 
to his agents, which continue on the obverse of 


the monument. Scheil estimates the lest portion | 


at 35 sections, and, following him, we recommence 

with— 

§ 100. . . . the interests of the money, as mueh 
as he took, he shaJl write dewn, and when he has 
numbered his days he shall answer the merchant. 


§ 101. If where he has gene he has not seen | 
prosperity, the agent shal) double the money he | 


took and shall give te the merehant. 

§ 102. lf a merehant has given to the agent 
money as a favour, and where lie has gone he has 
seen loss, the full amount of money he shall return 
te the merehant. 

§ 103. If while he goes on his journey the enemy 
has made him quit whatever he was carrying, the 
agent shal] swear by the name ef God and shall go 
free. 

§ 104. 1f the merchant has given te the agent 
corn, weol, oil, or any sort of gueds, te trattic 
with, the agent shall write down the price and 
hand over to the merchant; the agent shall take a 
sealed memorandum of the price which he shal) 
give to the merchant. 

§ 105. If an agent has fergetten and has not 
taken a sealed memorandum of the money he has 
given to the merehant, money that is not sealed 
for he shall not put in his accounts. 

§ 106. If an agent has tuken money from a 
merchant, and has disputed with his merehant, 
that merchant shall put the agent to aceount 
before God and witnesses eoncerning the money 
taken, and the agent shall give to the merchant 
threcfold the money he has taken. 


sixfold whatever he has taken. 

§ 108. If a wine merelant has not received corn 
as the price of drink, has received silver by the 
vreat stone, further has made the price of drink 
less than the price of corn, that wine merchant 
one shal] pnt te account and threw her into the 
water. [Jos 2)!], 

§ 109. If a wine merchant has colJeeted a riotons 
assembly in her heuse, and has not seized those 
rioters and driven them to the palace, that wine 
merehant shall he put to death. 

§ 110. If a votary, a Jady, whe is not Jiving in 
the convent, has opened a wine-shop or has entered 
a wine-shop for drink, one shall burn that woman, 
[Gn 33", Ev 1"). 

$111. ]f a wine merchant has given sixty KA of 
best beer at harvest time for thirst, she shall take 
lifty KA of corn. 

§ 112. If a man stays away on a journey and 
has given silver, gold, precions stones, or portable 
treasures toa man, has caused him to take them 
for transport, and that man has not given what- 
ever was given for transport, where he has trans- 
ported it, but has taken it for himself, the owner 
of the transported object shall put that man to 
account concerning whatever he had to transport 
and gave not, and that man shall give to the 
owner of the transported object tivefold whatever 
was civen him. {Ex 22", Ly 6°]. 

§ 113. If a man has eorn or money upen & man, 
ani without consent ef the owner of the corn has 
taken eorn from the heap or from the store, one 
shall cal) that man te aeconnt for taking of the 
eorn without consent of the owner of the corn 
from the heap or from the store, and he shall 
return the eorn as mueli as he has taken. Further, 
he shall lose all that he gave whatever it be. [Dt 


| 248), 


§1)4. If a man has not corn or money upon a 
man but levies a distraint, for every single dis- 
traint he shall pay one-third of a mina. 

§ 115. If a man has corn or money upon a man 
and has levied a distraint, and the distress in the 
honse of his distrainer dies a natura) death, ne 
ease lies. 

§ 116. If the distress has died in the honse of his 
distrainer, of blows or of want, the owneér of his 
distress shall put his merchant to aeeount, and if 
he be the son of a freeman (that has died), one 
shall kill his son; if the slave of a freeman, he 
shall pay one-third of a mina of silver. Further, 
he shall lese al) that he gave whatever it be. [Mt 
] S“8- , 

§ 17. If a debt has seized a man and he has 
civen his wife, his son, or his daughter for the 
money, or has handed them ever to work off the 
debt ; for three years they shall work in the honse 
of their lnyer or explviter, in the fourth year he 
shal] set them at liberty. (Gn 314) 47", Ex 2174, 
Ly 258, Dt 1523418") § 224, 2K 41, Neh 5°, 
Is 16" 226 5), Jer 34%, Am 24%, Mt 5% 18*6, Lk 
UP eaeal 

$118. Tf he has handed over a manservant or & 


| maidservant to work off a debt and the merehant 
shall go further and se)] them for money, nu one 


§ 107. lf a merchant has wronged an agent and | 


the agent has returned to his merehant whatever 
the merchant gave him, bunt the merehant has 
disputed with the agent as te what the agent gave 
him, that agent shall pnt the merehant to account 
before God and witnesses, and the merehant be- 


j 


ean objeet. 

$119. If a debt has seized a man and he has 
handed over for the money a maidservant who has 
borne him children, the money the merchant paid 
him the owner of the maid shall repay, and he 
shal] ransom his maid. t 

§ ]20. 1f a man has heaped up his corn in a heap 
in the honse of a man, and in the granary a disax- 
ter has taken plaee, or the owner of the honse has 
opened the granary and taken the eorn, or has this 
muted as te the total amount of the corn that was 
ae up in his house, the owner of the corn shall 
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estimate his corn before God, the owner of the house 
shall double the corn which he took and shall give 
to the owner of the corn. [Mx 22°"'). 

$121. lf aman has heaped np corn in the house 
of a man, he shall give as the price of sturage five 
KA of corn per GUR of corn per year. 

§ }22. If a man shall give silver, gold, or any- 
thine whatever to a man on deposit, all whatever 
he shall eive he shall show to witnesses and fix 
bonds and shall give on deposit. [lex 2276), 

§ 123. If withont witness and bonds he has given 
on deposit, and where he has deposited they keep 
disputing him, no ease lies. 

$123. If a man has given silver, gold, or any- 
thing whatever to a man on deposit before wit- 
nesses and he has disputed with him, one shall eall 
that man to aceount, and whatever he has disputed 
he shall make up and shall give double. 

$125. If a man has given anything of his on 
deposit, and where he gave it, either by house- 
breaking or by rebellion, something of his has 
heen lost, along with something of the owner of the 
house who has defaulted, all that was given him on 
deposit and he has lost he shall make good and 
render to the owner of the goods. The owner of 
the house shall seek out whatever of his is Jost and 
take it frum the thief. [Ex 227). 

§ 126. If a man has lost nothing of his, but has 
sail that something of his is lest, has estimated 
his loss; since nothing of his is lost, his loss he 
shall estimate before God, and whatever he has 
claimed he shall double and shall give as his loss. 

§ 127. If a man has cansed the finger to be 


ate 
pointed against a votary or a man’s wife and has 
hot justified himself, that man they shall throw 
down before the judge and brand his forehead. 

§}28. If a man has marricd a wife and has not 
laid down her bonds, that woman is no wife. 

§ 129. If the wife of a man has been caught in 
lying with another male, one shall bind (strangle 2) 
them and throw them into the waters. It the 
owner of the wife would save his wife, the king 
may also save his servant. [Cin 38", Ly 20%, Dt 
Qorl-27 

§ 130. If a man has foreed the wife of a man 
who has not known the male and is dwelling in 
the honse of her father, and has lain in her bosom 
and one has caught him, that man shall be put to 
death ; the woman herself shall go free, [Ex 22", 
Dele). 

$131. If the wife of a man has been accused by 
her husband, and she has not been caught in lying 
with another male, she shall swear by God and 
shall return to her honse. 

§ 132. tf a wife of a man on account of another 
male has had the finger pointed at her and has not 
heen eancht in lying with another male, for her 
husband's sake she shall) plunge into the holy 
nver, (0G *"-]. 

$133. If a man has been taken captive and in 
his house there is maintenance, but lus wife has 
«one out from her house and entered into the 
house of another; because that woman has not 
guarded her hody and has entered into the house 
af another, one shall eall that woman to account 
and throw her into the waters. 

$13t. Jf a man has been taken eaptive and in 
his house there is no maintenance, and lits wite has 
entered into the house of another, that woman has 
no blame. 
$135. lf a man has been taken eaptive and in 
his house there is no maintenanee betore her, his | 
wife has entered into the house of another and 
has borne children, afterwards her husband has 
returned and regained his city, that woman shall 
retnin to her bridegroom, The children shall go 
after their father. 

§ 136. If a man has left hisccity and, fled, agid | 
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| after lis departure his wife has entered the house 


of another, 1f that man shall return and seize lis 
wife: because he hated his city and fled, the wile 
of the truant shall not return to her husband. 

$137. If a man has set his face to put away his 
conenbine who has borne him children or lis wite 
who has granted him children, to that woman he 
shall return her marriage portion. Further, he 
shall give her the usufruct of field, garden, and 
eoods, and she shall bring up her children. From 
the time that her children are grown up, from 
whatever is given to her children, they shall give 
her a share like thit of one son and she shall marry 
the husband of her choice. 

§ 138. If a man has put away his bride who has 
not borne him children, he shall give her money as 
mueh as her bride-price. Further, he shall pay 
her the marriage portion which she bronght from 
her father’s house, and shall put her away. [Dt 
2331) Mal 219). 

§ 139. If there was no bride-price le shall give 
one mina of silver for a divorce. 

§ 140. If he is a poor man he shall give her one- 
third of n mina of silver. 

§ 141. lf the wife of a man who is living in the 
house of her husband has set her face to go out and 
has acted the fool, has wasted her house, has be- 
littled her husband, one shall eall her to aceonnt, 
and if her husband has said, ‘I put her away,’ he 
shall put her away and she shall go her way, le 
shall not give her anything for her diverce. If 
her husband lias said, 6] will not pnt her away,’ 
and her husband shall marry another woman, tliat 
woman as a maidservant shall dwell in the honse 
of her husband. 

§ 142. ]f a woman hates her husband and has 
said, ‘ Thou shalt not possess me,’ one shall inquire 
into her past as to what is her lack, and if she has 
heen economical and has no vice, while her husband 
has gone ont and greatly belittled her, that woman 
has no blame, she shall take her marriage portion 
and go off to her father’s house. 

§ 143. lf she has not been economiea) ut a goer 
about, has wasted her house, has belittled her 
husband, one shall throw that woman into the 
waters. 

§ 144. Tf a man has espoused a votary and that 
votary has given a maid to ler husband and bas 
brought np children, but that man has set his tace 
to take a concubine, one shall not countenance 
that man, he shall not take avoncubine. (Gn 16'% 
Op lel. BQst- of.) 

§ 145. 1f a man has espoused a votary and she 
has not granted him children and he has set lus 
face to take a concubine, that man shall take a 
conenbine, he shall cause her to enter into his 
house. ‘That coneubine shall not put herself on an 
equality with the wife. 

§ 146. If a man has espoused a votary and she 
has given a maid to her husband and the maid has 
borne children, and afterwards that maid has made 
herself equal with her mistress ; becanse she has 
borne elildren her mistress shall uot sell ber for 
money, she shall put amark upon her and count 
her among the maidservants. (Gn 16*6 21)", Drei, 
Pe d2!.). 

§ 147. If she has not borne children her inistress 
may sell her for money. 

§ 148. If aanan has married a wife and a sickness 
has seized her, and he has set his face to marry a 
second wife, he may marry her, but his wife whom 
the sickness has seized he shall not put away, in 
the home she shall dwell, and as long as she lives 
he shall sustain ber. 

$149. 1f that woman is not content te dwell in 
the house or her husband, he shall pay her her 
marriage portion which she brought from her 
father’s house and she shall go off. 
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§ 150. If a man has presented to his wife field, 
giurden, house, or goods, has lett her a sealed deed, 
after her husband’s death her children shal] not 
dispute with her. The mother shall give after her 
to the child whom she loves. To brothers she shall 
not give, 

§ 151. If a woman, who is dwelling in the house 
of a man, has bound her hushand that she shall not 
be seized on aeconnt of a creditor of her husband’s, 
has got a deed granted her ; if that man before he 
married that woman had a debt upon him, his 
creditor shall not seize his wife. Further, if that 
woman before she entered the man’s house had 
a debt upon her, her creditor shall not seize her 
lhnsband. 

§ 152. If from the time that that woman entered 
into the house of the man a debt has come upon 
them, both together they shall answer the mer- 
chant. 

§$ 153. If a man’s wife on acconnt of another 
male has cansed her husband to be killed, that 
woman shall be impaled. [Dt 217"). 

§ 154. If a man has known his daughter, that 
man one shall expel from the city. 

§ 155. If a man has betrothed a bride to his son 
and his son has knewn her, and he afterwards has 


lain in her bosom and one has caught him, that | 


man one shall bind (strangle?) and east her into 
the waters. [Gn 24%]. 

§ 156. If a man has betrothed a bride to his son 
and his son has not knewn her, and he has lain in 
her bosom, he shall pay her half a nsina of silver. 
Further, he shall pay to her whatever she brought 
from her father’s house, and she shall marry the 
husband of her choice. [Ex 22'5, Ly 20)%, Dt 22°). 

§ 157. If a man, after his father’s death, has Jain 
in the bosom of his mother, one shall burn them 
beth together. [Ly 2u'4). 

§ 158. If a man, after his father’s death, has 
been caught in the bosom of his head wife who 
has borne children, that man shall be cut off from 
his father’s house. [Lv 20”, Dt 22°], 

§ 159. If a man, who has brenght in a present to 
the house of his (prospective) father-in-law, has 
given a bride-pnece, has lueked upon another 
woman, and has said to his fatber-in-law, ‘Thy 
daughter I will not marry,’ the father of the girl 
shall take to himself all that he brought him. [Gn 
2455f- 31157, 

§ 160. If a man has bronght in a present to the 
house of his father-in-law, has given 4 bride-price, 
and the father of the girl has said, ‘My daughter 
] will not give thee,’ he shall return double every- 
thing that he brought him. 

§ 161. If a man has bronght in a present to the 
honse of his father-in-law, has given a bride-priee, 
and a comrade of his has slandered him, (so that) 
his father-in-law has said to the claimant of the 
wife, ‘My daughter thon shalt not espouse,’ he 
shall return double all that he bionght him. 
Further, his comrade shall not marry his wife. 

§ 162. If a man has married a wife and she has 
borne him children and that woman has gone to 
her fate, her father shall have no claim on )jier 
marriage portion, her marriage portion is her 
children’s forsooth. [Gn 31)*]. 

§ 163. Tf a man has married a wife and she has 
not granted him children, (and) that. womnan has 
gone to her fate, if his father-in-law has returned 
hin the bride-price that that man breught to the 
house of his father-in-law, her husband shall have 
no claim on the marriage portion of that woman, 
her marriage portion belongs to the heuse of her 
father forseeth. 

§ 164. If his father-in-law has not returned to 
him the bride-price, he shall deduet all her bride- 

rice from her marriage portion and shall return 
cr marriage portion tothe honse of her,father. 
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If a man has apportioned to his son, the 
first in his eyes, field, parden, and honse, has 
written him a sealed deed, after the father has 
gone to his fate, when the brothers divide, the 
present his father gave him he shall take and over 
and above he shall] share equally in the goods of 
the father’s honse. [Gn 24% 25° 27°: 37 48") Lk 1531]. 

§ 166. If a man has taken wives for the sons 
whom he has possessed, but has not taken a wife 
for his young son, after the father has gone to his 
fate, when the brothers divide, from the goods 
of the father’s house tu their yenng brother who 
has not taken a wife, beside Ins share, they shall 
assign him money as a bride-price and shall canse 
him to take a wife. 

§ 167. 1f a man has taken a wife and she has 
borne him sons, (and) that woman has gone to her 
fate, (and) after her he has taken to himself 
another woman and she has berne children, after 
the father has gone to his fate, the children shall 
nut share aecording to their mothers, they shall 
take the marriage portions of their mothers and 
shall share the goods of their fathers house 
equally, [Gn 318}. 

§ 168, If a man has sect his faee to ent off his son, 
has said to the judge, ‘7 will cnt off my son,’ the 
jndge shall inquire into his reasons, and if the son 
has not committed a heavy crime which cuts oif 
from senship, the father shall not cut ofl his son 
from sonship. [Dt 21°}, 

§ 169. If he has committed against his father a 
heavy crime which ents off from sonship, for the 
first time the jndge shall reconcile them ; if he has 
committed a ieee crime for the second time, the 
father shall cut off his son from sonship. (Dt 
oI"). 

§ 170. If there be a man, whose wife has borne 
him sons, and his maidservant has borne him sons, 
(and) the father in his lifetime has said to the 
sons which the maidservant has borne him ‘my 
sons,’ has numbered them with the sons of Ins 
wife, after the father has gone to his fate, the sons 
of the wife and the sons of the maidservant shall 
share equally in the goods of the father’s house ; 
the sons that are sons of the wife at the sharing 
shall choose and take. (Gn 16) 3-26 21 258 Je 
1127]. 

§ 171. However, if the father in his lifetime, to 
the sons which the maidservant bore him has not 
said ‘my sons,’ after the father has gone to his 
fate, the sons of the maid shall not share with the 
sons of the wife in the goods of the father’s house. 
One shall assign the maidservant and her sons 
freedom, the sons of the wife shall have ne claim 
on the sons of the maidservant for service. The 
wife shall take her marriage portion and thie settle- 
ment which her hnsband gave her and wrote in a 
deed for her and shall dwell in the dwelling of her 
husband ; as long as she lives she shall enjoy it, for 
money she shall not give it, after her it is her sons’ 
forsoowi! [Gn 27% 36, Ex 21", Diva *]. 

§ 172. If her husband did not give her a scttle- 
nrent, one shall pay her her marriage portion, and 
from the goods of her husband’s house she shall 
take a share like one son. If her sons worry her 
to leave the honse, the judge shall inqnire into her 
wishes and shall lay the blame on the sens ; that 
weman shall not go ont of her lusband’s honse. 
If that woman has set her face te leave, the settle- 
ment which her husband gave ber she shall leave 
to her sons, the marriage portion from her father’s 
house she shall take and she shall marry the hus- 
band of her ehoice. [Ex 21°). 

$173. If that woman where she has entered 
shall have borne children to her later husband, 
after that weman has died, the former and later 
sons shal] share her marriage portion. 

§ 174. If she, has not borne children to her later 


§ 165. 
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husband, the suns of her bridegroom shall take her 
marriage portion. 

§175. It either a slave of the palace or a slave of 
a poor man has taken to wife the daughter of a 
gentleman and she has borne suns, the owner of 
the slave shall have no elaim on the sons of the 
daughter of a gentleman for service. (2 22" 
Jer 387 39"), 

§ 176. llowever, if a slave of the palace or a 
slave of a poor man has taken to wife the daughter 
of a ventleman, and, when he married her, with 
&® marriaze portion from her father’s house she 


entered into the house of the slave of the palace, | 


or of the slave of the poor man, and from that 
time they started to keep house and acquired pro- 
perty, after either the slave of the palace or the 
slave of the poor man has gone ta his fate, the 
daughter of the gentleman shall take her marriage 
portion, and whatever her ushand and she had 
acquired from the time they sturted one shall 
divide in two parts, and the owner of the slave 
shall take one-half, the gentleman's dangliter shill 
take one-half for herchildren. If the gentleman's 
daughter had no marriage portion, whatever ler 
husband and she from the time they started have 
acquired one shall divide into two parts and the 
owner of the slave shall take half, the gentleman's 
daughter shall] take half for her sons. 

§ 177. If a widow whose children are young has 
set her face to enter into the house ot another, 
without consent of a judge she shall not enter. 
When she enters into the house of another, the 
judge shal) inquire into what is left of her former 
husband’s house, and he shall entrust the louse of 
her former husband to her later husband and that 
woman and cause them to reeeive a deed. They 
shall keep the house and rear the little ones, Not 
a utensil shall they give for money, The buyer 
that has bou¢ht a utensil of a widow’s soas shall 
lose his money and shall return the property to its 
owners. 

§ 178. If a lady, a votary, or a vowed woman 
whose father has granted her a marriage portion, 
las written hera deed, in the deed that he has 


written her has not, l:owever, written for her | 


‘after her wherever is good to her te give,’ has not 
permitted her full choice, after the father has 


gone to his fate, her brothers shall take her held | 


and her garden and aecoraing to the value of her 
share shall give her eorn, oil, and wool, and shall 
eonteat her heart. If her brothers have not given 


her corn, oil, and wool according to the value of | 
her share, and have not contented her heart, she | 
mother that bronght hint up lias said, ‘Thou art 


shall vive her field or her garden to a cultivator, 
whoever pleases her, and her cultivator shall main- 
tain her. The field, garden, or whatever her father 
has given her she shall enjoy as long as she lives, 
she shall not give it for money, she shall not 
answer with it to another. Her sonship is her 
brothers’ forsooth, [Hos 25%). 

§ 179. Ti a lady, a votary, or a vowed woman 
whose father has granted her a marriage portion, 
haz written her a deed, in the deed he wrote ler 
has written for her ‘after her wherever is good to 
her to give,’ has allowed to her all her choice, 
after the father has gone to his fate, atter her she 
shall vive wherever is good to her, her brothers 
have no elaim on her. 

§ 180. If a father to his daugliter, a votary, 
bride, or vowed woman, has not granted a mar- 


riave horses after the father has gone to his 
fate, she shal] take in the goods of the father’s 


house a share like one son, as long as she lives 
she shall enjoy it, after her it is her brothers’ 
forsooth. 

S1S!t. lf a father has vowed to God a votary, 
hierodule, or virgin, and has not granted her a 


mariage portion, aiter the father has, gy 


| 


vone to lus 
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fate, she shall take in the goods of the father's 
house one-third of a son's share and shall enjoy 
it as long as she hives, after her it is her brothers’ 
forsvoth. 

$182. If a father, to his danghter, a votary of 
Marduk of Babylon, has not granted a marringe 
portion, has not written her a deed, after the 
futher has gone to his fate, she shall share with 
her brothers in the geeds of the father's house, 
one-third of a son's share, and shall pay no tax, 
A votary of Marduk, after her, shall give wherever 
it is goud to her. 

§ 183. Ha father to his danghter by a eonenbine, 
has granted her a marriage portion, has given her 
to a husband, has written ee a deed, after the 
father has gone to his fate, she shall net share in 
the goods of the father’s house, [Gn 25°, Jg 11°). 

§ 1S4. If a man to his daughter by a concubine 
has not granted a marriage portion, has net given 
her to a husband, after the father has gone to his 
fate, her brothers, according to the capacity of the 
father’s house, shall erant her a marriage portion 
and shall give her to a husband. [Gn 20°, Dt 
2] 15-27), 

§ 185. If a man has tuken a young clild ‘from 
his waters’ to sonship and has reared him up, no 
one has any ¢elaim against that nursling. [Grn 8°}. 

§ 1s6. If a man has taken a young child to son- 
ship, and when he took him his father and mother 
rebelled, that nursling shall return to his father’s 
house. 

€ 187. The son of a NER-SE-GA, a palace warder, 
or the son of a vowed woman no one has any claim 
upon. 

S188. Tf an artisan has taken a son to bring up 
and jas caused him te learn his handicraft, no one 
has any claim. 

§ 189. 1f he has not caused him to learn his 
handicraft, that nursling shall retura to his father's 
house. 

§ 190. 1f a man has not numbered with his sans 
the child whom he took to his sonship and brought 
up, that nursling shall return to his tather’s honse. 

§ 191. If aman, atter he has taken a young child 
to his sonship and brought him up, lias made a 
house for himself and acquired ehildren and has 
set his face to eut off the nursling, that child shall 
not go his way, the father that bronght lim np 
shall give to him from his goods one-third of lis 
sunship and he shall go olt; from field, garden, 
and house he shall not give him. 

§ 192. If a son of a palace warder or of a vowed 
woman to the father that brought him up and the 


not my father, thou art not my mother,’ one shall 


| cut out his tongue. 


§ 193. 1f a son of a palace warder or of a vowed 
woman has known his fathers house, and has 
hated the father that brought lim up or the 
mother that brought him up, and has gone ofl 
to the house of his father, one shall tear out 
hiseye. (Pr 30"). 

§ 194. }t a man has given his son to a wet-nurse, 
(and) that son has died in the hand of the wet- 
nurse, (and) the wet-nurse without consent of lis 
father and his mother has proenred another child, 
one shall eall her to account, and because without 
eonsent of his father and his mother she bas pro- 
cured another ehild, one shall cent off her breasts. 

§ 195. If aman has struck Ins father, one shall 
ait oll his hands. (Ex 2V*", Ly 2", Dt Zl" 25'2, 
rr eo") 

$196. If a man has cansed the loss of a gentle- 
man's eye, one shall cause his eye to be lust. [Ex 
ey. Ly on, De 19", Nile 5). 

§197. Wf he has shattered a gentleman's hinb, 
one shill shatter lis limb, 

§ 19s, If he has cuused_a poor man to ]ose his 
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eye or shattered a poor man’s limb, he shall pay 
one mina of silver. 

§ 199. If he has eaused the loss of the eye of a 
gentlenian’s servant or has shattered the limb of 
a gentleman’s servant, he shall pay half his price. 
[Ex 212°], 

§ 200. If a man has made the tooth of a man 
that is his equal to fall out, one shall make his 
tooth fall ont. [Ex 2174]. 

§ 201. Tf he has made the tooth of a poor man 
ie fall out, he shall pay one-third of a mina of 
silver. 

§ 202. If a man has struck the cheek of a man 
who is his superior, he shall be struck in the 
assembly with sixty strokes of a cow-hide whip. 

§ 203. lf a man of gentle birth has struck the 
cheek of a man of gentle birth who is his equal, 
he shall pay one mina of silver. [Lv 242% 21], 

§ 204. li a poor man has struck the eheek of a 
poor nan, he shajl pay ten shekels of silver. 

§ 205. If a gentleman’s servant has struek the 
cheek of a freeman, one shall ent olf his ear. 

§ 206. If a man has struck a man in a qnarre) 
and has caused him a wound, that man shall 
swear, ‘I did not strike him knowingly,’ and shall 
answer for the doctor, [Ex 21'8, Nn 35'66, Dt 194], 

§ 207. If he has died of his blows, he shall swear, 
and if he be of gentle birth he shall pay half a 
mina of silver. [Ex 21°°). 

§ 208. If he be the son of @ poor man, he shall 
pay one-third of a mina of silver. 

§ 209. Ifa man has strnek a gentleman’s daughter 
and eansed her to drop what is in her womb, he 
shall pay ten shekels of silver for what was in her 
womb, [Ex 21° +7), 

§ 210. If that woman has died, one shall put to 
death his daughter. [Ex 21°, Dt 241°), 

€2r). Tf through his blows he has cansed the 
daughter of a poor man to drop that which is in 
her womb, he shal] pay five shekels of silver. 

§ 212. If that woman has died, he shall pay half 
a mina of silver. 

§ 213. If he has struek a gentleman’s maid. 
servant and eaused her to drop that which is in 
her womb, he shall pay two shekels of silver. 
[isxe@l >), 

§ 214. Tf that maid-servant has died, he shall 
pay one-third of a mina of silver. [Ex 21°]. 

§ 215. Tf a doctor has treated a gentleman for 
a severe wound with a lronze Jancet and has 
eured the man, or has removed a cataract of the 
eye for a gentleman with the bronze laneet and 
has eured the eve of the gentleman, he shall take 
ten shekels of silver. 

§ 216. If he (the patient) be the son of a poor 
man, he shall take hve shekels of silver. 

§ 217. If he be aventleman’s servant, the master 
of the servant shall give two shekels of silver to 
the doctor, 

§ 218. If the doetor has treated a gentleman 
for a severe wound with a lancet of bronze and 
has caused the gentleman to die, or has removed 
a cataract of the eye for a gentleman with the 
bronze lancet and has eaused the Joss of the gentle- 
man’s eye, one shall ent off his hands. 

§ 219. If a ductor has treated the severe wound 
of a slave of a poor man with a bronze lancet and 
has eansed his death, he shall render slave for 
slave. [Ex 21°], 

§ 220. If he has removed a eataraet with a bronze 
lancet and has made him lose his eye, be shall pay 
in money half his price. 

§ 22]. If a doctor has cured the shattered limb 
of a gentleman, or has enred a diseased bowel, the 
patient shall give tive shekels of silver to the 
doctor. 

§ 222. If he is the son of a poor man, he shall 
give three shekels of silver. 


§ 223. If a gentleman’s servant, the master of 
the slave shall give two shekels of silver to the 
doctor. 

§ 224. If a cow doctor or an ass doctor has 
treated a cow or an ass for a severe wound and 
eured it, the owner of the cow or ass shall give 
one-sixth of a shekel of silver to the doctor as 
his fee. 

§ 225. If he has treated a cow or an ass for a 
severe wound and has cansed it to die, he shal] 
give a quarter of its priee to the owner of the ox 
orass. [Lv 215]. 

§ 226. Tf a brander withont consent of the owner 
of the slave has made a slave’s mark irrecognizable, 
one shal) cut off the hands of that brander. 

§ 227. If a man has deeeived the brander, and 
has eaused him to make a slave’s mark irrecog- 
nizable, that man one shall kill him and bury him 
in his honse; the brander shal] swear, ‘ Not know- 
ing J branded him,’ and shall go free. 

§ 228. If a builder has built a house for a man 
and has completed it, le shall give him as his 
fee two iekels of silver per S4f of house. 

§ 229. Tf a builder has bnilt a house for a man 
and has not made strong his work and the house 
he built has fallen and he has eansed the death of 
the owner of the house, that builder shall be put 
to death. 

§ 230. If he has ecansed the son of the owner of 
the honse to die, one shall put to death the son 
of that builder. [Dt 247}. 

§ 251. Tf he has eaused the slave of the owner of 
the house to die, he shall give slave for slave to 
the owner of the house. 

§ 232. If he has eansed the loss of goods, he 
shall render baek whatever he has eansed the 
Joss of. Further, beeause he did not make strong 
the house he built and it fell, from his own goods 
he shall rebuild the house that fell. 

§ 253. If a builder has built a house for a man 
and has not jointed his work and the wall has 
fallen, that builder at his own cost shall make 
good that wall. 

§ 23+. If a boatman has completed a ship of 
sixty GUK for a man, he shal] give him two shekels 
of silver for his fee. 

§ 235. If a boatman has completed a ship for 
aman and has not made his work trustworthy, 
and in that same year that he built that ship it 
has suffered an injury, the boatman shal] exchange 
that ship er shall make it strong at his own ex- 
pense and shall give a strong ship to the owner of 
the ship. 

§ 236. If a man has given his ship to a boatman 
on hire, and the boatman has been careless, has 
erounded the ship, or has cansed it to be lost, 
the boatman shall render ship for ship to the 
owner. 

§ 237. If a man has hired a boatman and ship, 
and with eorn, wool, oil, dates, or whatever it be 
as freight, has freizhted her, (and) that boatman 
has been eareless and gronnded the ship, or has 
cansed what is in her to be Jost, the boatman shall 
render back the ship whieh le has grounded and 
whatever in her he has cansed to be lost. 

§ 238. If a boatman has yronnded the ship of a 
man and has refloated jer, he shall give money to 
half her price. 

§ 239. If a man has hired a boatman, he shall 
give him six GUR of eorn per year. 

§ 240. If a ship that is going forward has struck 
a ship at anchor and has sunk her, the owner of 
the ship that has been sunk shall recount before 
God whatever he has lost in his ship, and that of 
the ship going forward which sunk the ship at 
anchor shall render to him Jus ship and whatever 
of Ins was lost. 

§ 241. If a man has taken an ox on distraint, he 
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shill pay one-third of a mina of silver, [Ex 22%, 
De 24°). 

342. 1f a man has hired a working ox for one 
yeur, he shall pay four GU of corn as its hire. 
(Kix 22), 

§ 243. Ifa mileh cow, he shall give three GUR of 
corn toitsowner. [Gin 30%, Ex 22). 

§ 244. If a man has hired an ox or ass, and a lion 
has killed i¢ in the open tield, that loss is for its 
owner forsooth. 

§ 245. If a man has hired an ox and through 
neglect or by blows las caused it to die, ox for ox 
to the owner of the ox he shall render, [lex 22°), 
L.v @4)> 21), 

$246. If a man has hired an ox and has erushed 
its foot or has cut its nape, ox for ox to the owner 
of the ox he shall render. [Ex 221}. 

$247. If a man has hired an ex and has eaused 
it to lose its eye, he shall pay half its price to the 
owner of the ox. [Ex 22')], 

$248, If a man has hired an ox and has broken 
its horn, cnt off its tail, or pierced its nostrils, he 
shall pay a quarter of its price, [Ix 22°"). 

§ 249. If a aman has hired an ox and trod has 


Pe 


struck it and it has died, the man who has hired | 


the ox shall swear before God and shall go free. 
Rix wa |. 

§ 250. If a savage bull in his charge has gored 
a man and caused him to die, that ease has no 
Toney. [ex 21%). 

§ 251. I¥ the ox has pushed a man, by pushing 
has made known his vice, and he lins not Siiteet 
his horn, has net shut up his ox, and that ox has 
gored a man of gentle birth and caused him to 
die, he shall pay half a mina of silver. (Ex 21°), 

§ 252. If a gentleman’s servant, he shall pay 
one-third of a mina of silver. {Ix 21°"). 

§ 253. If a man has hired a man to reside in his 
field and has furnished him implements, has en- 
trusted him oxen and furnished harness for them 
for cultivating the field, if that man has stolen the 
seed or provender and they have been seized in his 
hands, one shall ent off his hands. 

$254. If he has taken the implements, starved 
the oxen, from the seed which he has hoed he 
shall restore. 

§ 255. 1f he has hired ont the man’s oxen or has 
stolen the seed and has not caused it to grow In 
the tield, one shall eall that man to aecount and 
he shall measure ont sixty GU& of corn per GAN 
of land, 

§ 250. If he is not able to pay his compensation, 
one shall cause him to be torn in pieces by the 
oxen on that held, 

§$ 257. If a man has hired a harvester, he shall 
give him eight GU of eorn per year. 


§ 258. If aman has hired an ox-driver, he shall | 


give him six GOR of vorn per year. 

§ 259. If a aman has stolen a watering machine 
from the meadow, he shall give five sbekels of 
silver to the owner of the watering machine. 

§ 260. If he bas stolen a watering bucket or a 
harrow, he shall pay three shekels of silver. 

§ 261. If a man has hired a herdsman for the 
cows or a shepherd for the sheep, he shall give 
him cight GUL of cern per year. 

§ 262. If a man, ox, or sheep Lo [this section is 
Jefaced}, [Ex 22!]. 

§ 263. [f he has caused an ox or sheep which was 
given him to be lost, ox for ox, sheep for sheep, he 
shall render to their owner. [Ly 24" 94). 

8261. If a herdsman who has had cows or sheep 
given him to shepherd, has received his hire, what- 
ever was agreed, and his henrt has been contented, 
yet has diminished the cows, diminished the sheep, 
Jessened the olfspring, he shall give offspring and 
produee according to the tenour of his bonds. 


§ 265. Ifashepherd to whomCowsadd sheep haved » 


heen given him to breed, has falsified and changed 
their price, or has sold them, one shall call him to 
account, and he shall render cows and sheep to 
their owner tenfold what he lias stolen, 

§ 266. If in a sheepfold a stroke of God has 
taken place or a lion has killed, the shepherd shall 
mre Himeclt before God, and the owner of the 
an shall face the accident to the fold. (Ex 2246, 
Jn 10!) 

$267. If a shepherd has heen careless and ina 
sheepfold caused a loss to take place, the shepherd 
shall make good the fault of the loss which he has 
enused to be in the fold and shall pay eows or 
sheep and shall give to their owner. 

§ 268. Tf a man has hired an ox for threshing, 
twenty KA of corn is its hire. 

§$ 269. 1f he has hired an ass for threshing, 
ten KA of corn is its hire. 


$270. Tf lie has hired a ealf (goat?) for thresh- 
ing, one KA of corn is its hire, 


$271. 1fa man has hired oxen, a wagyon, and its 
driver, he shall give one hundred and eighty £4 of 
corn per day. 

§ 272. Wf a man has hired a waggon by itself, he 
shall give forty 44 of corn per day. 

§ 273. lf a man has hired a labonrer, from the 
besinning of the year till the fifth month, he shall 
vive six SE of silver per day; from the sixth 
month to the end of the year he shall give five S# 
of silver per day. 

$274. Tf aaan shall hire an artisan— 


(#) the hireofa, ; live SE of silver 
(6) the hire of a brickmaker five SE of silver 


(ec) the hire of a tailor. . live SE of silver 
(@) the hire of a stone-eutter  . SE of silver 
(e) the hireofa. “ - « SE of silver 
(f) the hire ofa. ’ .  « SE of silver 
(7) the hire of a earpenter . four SE of silver 
(4) the hire ofa. : - four SE of silver 
(7) the hireofa . ; ae. SEoi's)) ser 


(7) the hire of almilder =, «SE of silver 
per day he shall give. 

§ 275. If a man has hired a (boat?) per day, her 
hire is three SF of silver. 

$276. If a man has hired a fast ship, he shall 
give two and a half S# of silver per day as her 
hire, 

§ 277. If a man has hired a ship of sixty GUA, 
he shall give one-sixth of a shekel of silver per 
day as her hire. 

$278. lt a man has bought a manservant or a 
maidservant, and he has net fulblled bis month 
and the bean sickness has fallen upon him, he 
shall return him to the seller, and the buyer shall 
take the money he paid. 

§ 279. 1f a» man has bonght a manservant or a 
maidservant and has a complaint, lis seller shall 
answer the complaint. 

§ 28). If aman has bought ina foreign and the 
Inanservant or the maidservant of aaan, when he 
has come inte the land and the owner of the man- 
servant or the maidservant bas recognized his 
manservant or his maidservant, if the manservant 
or maidservant are natives, without price he shall 
grant them their former condition, [Ex 21°), 

§Zsl. Tf they are natives of another land the 
buver shall tell ont before God the money he paid, 
and the owner of the manservant or the maid- 
servant shall give to the merebant the money he 
paid, and shall recover his manservant or his 
maidservant. 

§ 282. 1f a slave has said to his master, ‘Thoa 
art not my niaster,’ as his slave one shall call him 
to account and his master shall cut off his ear. 


The judgments of righteousness which Inman. 

rabi the mighty king confirmed and caused the 

dnd totuke wsurorguidance and a gracivus rule, 
j Waik y aa DA > 
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> [Titere aye thie sections abt elGolene mantiate leniailied tigaden Sheeckil teen ee aes are three sections of the Code whieh have 
been recovered to ns from the fragments of the 
copies made by Assyrian scribes. T ‘hey were once 
to be found in the five colnainns which are now 
crased from the stele. They may be given here, 
for the sake of completeness.— 

§ X. lf a man has borrowed of a merchant and 
has assigned him a plantation of dates and said, 
‘Take the dates that are in my plantation for thy 
money, the merchant shall not consent. The 
owner of the plantation shall take the dates that 
are in the plantation and he shal) answer to the 
merchant for the Ivan and its interest according 
to the tenour of his bond. The dates that are 
over, which are produced in the plantation, the 
owner of the plantation shall take for himself. 

§ Y. If a honse tenant has paid the year’s rent 
for the house in full to the faacltopel but the land- 
lord has ordered the tenant to go ont before the 
time is up, the landlord because he has ordered 
the tenant to leave before his time is up, shall give 
back . . . of the rent. 

§ 4. If a man has to pay, in money or corn, but 
has not the nioney or corn to pay with, Int has 
goods, he shall give to the merchant whatever he 
has, before witnesses. The merchant shall not 
object, he shall receive it]. 


III. COMPARISON OF THE CODE WITII EARLY 
HEBREW LEGISLATION, 


The comparison of such a Code with the Mosaic 
Laws is not one te be dismissed in a few para- 
graphs. Its obvions likenesses are not more re- 
markable than the contrasts which exist. The 
whole question of common origin may depend on 
how these are regarded. In some cases a conscious 
deviation is as ‘strong proof of influence as an 
agreement, 

i. THE QUESTION STATED, AND THE DATA 
AVAILABLE FOR ANSWERING IT.—1. Wemay besin 
by stating, as concisely as may be, what we under- 
stand by ‘the influence of the Code of Hammurabi 
on Mosaic legislation. There need he no discussion 
as to whether Moses knew ennciform. Such a 
proposition could be maintained only by insisting 
lirstly, on the literal truth of the statement that 
Meses was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians (Ac 7) ; secondly, that such learning must 
have included cuneiform. The latter pro oxition is 
not very safe. The evidence of the Tel cl-Amarna 
tablets can only establish the existence of some 
scribes at the courts of Amenophis Hi. and Iv. 
who could read and write Babylonian. The cur- 
rent opinion ef critics dues not aseribe munch of the 
Hebrew Law to Moses. So his personality may be 
set aside, 

Nor do we need to discuss exactly how far Baby- 
lonian influence had modified the life of the in- 
habitants of Palestine before the incursion of the 
Hebrews. Some men doubt whether that incur- 
sion did not find a widely spread Hebrew po) n- 
lation already in possession, Whoever was in 
Palestine then, of whatever nationality, there is 
evidence that the chief rnlers of the settled dis- 
triets wrote in Babylonian to the kings of Evypt, 
and, presnmably, also to the kines ‘of Mitanni, 
Assyria, and Babylonia, Whether “they nserl any | 
other form of writing besides cuneiform we do not 
know. ‘Fhey did use words which were not pure 

Babylonian, but are at least Semitic, if not He- 
brew. These words they glossed by a mure or Jess 
accurate Babylonian. T hat the whole pupulation | 
of Palestine was Semitic or Hebrew, or read 
Babylonian literature at that time, are not pro- 
positions that we need trouble abont. All that we 
need is that the people who drew up the Hebrew 
levislation, whenever that was done, should have 
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embodied the laws observed in Palestine at their 
own date, and that those laws should have there 
remained unchanged from the time when they 
were the same as were to be fonnd in Babylonia 
at the time when Hammurabi codified them. 
Indirect intflhence is then proved. 

The laws may have once been common to all 
the § Semitic races, or to the populations they dis- 
placed or overran. The greater part of the com- 
mon ideas of the two legislations may be due to 
this souree. It may not even be Semitic at all, 
only human, such as man, anywhere and every- 
where, under similar conditions would and did a gree 
upon, Such a common stock, including miany 
most striking things, is no proof of Babylonian 
influence, either upon the Hebrews or upon the 
inhabitants of Palestine before the Exodus. Thus 
the principle of retaliation, the making a punish- 
ment as far as possible an exact re noduction of 
the injury, was a primitive view. fe might well 
be Sumerian in Babylonia, and pre- Israelitish in 
Palestine. It omits the consideration that such a 
punishment only gratities revenge, does not benelit 
either the oflender or theinjnred. It ischarac ‘teristic 
of very inadequate justice. Now, in the Code we 
find that already a system of compensation te the 
injured was growing up. But the aristocracy, the 
améli, would not accept money for their bodily 


injuries, they insisted npon the primitive eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth, limb for limb’ (g§ 196, 200, 
197), and so did the Hebrews (Ex 2174, ete). It this 


had been a peculiar or abnormal form of carrying 
out the principle, we might argue for a racial 
connexion between the Babylonian aristucrats of 
Hammurabi’s time and the Ifebrews. This has 
been done on the ground of linguistic affinities. 
But there is no reason to doubt that if retaliation, 
pure and simple, were the rmle anywhere, it would 
ve expressed In this way, AH we can say is, that, 
whether from pride, conservatism, or racial peeu- 
liarity, the aristocrat of Babylon clung te the 
primitive method of punishing bodily injuries. The 
acceptance by the commoner, or muskénu, of com- 
pensation may well point to a different race and 
a subject position. It would be interesting if we 
could show that the eonquered races in Palestine 
nsed to accept compensation in @ similar way, 

Whatever view be taken of the similarities 
between the legislations, the greatest dilticulty 
in asserting Babylonian influence is that the 
Israelitish law as we know it is a composite affair, 
of uncertain date, and combining new with old in 
a most perplexing manner. If we could be satis- 
fied that the Mosaic Laws still existed in their 
original order, or that any one stratum of them 
ha« preserved its original features, we might better 
institute a comparison, 

3. As it is, if any law should turn ont to be very 
like the Baby lonian, in wording or idea, it is open 
to say that it was foisted in after the ‘Captivity, 
when the Jews had become acquainted with that 
law in Babylonia itself. On the other hand, it is 
open to say that Abraham became acquainted 
with it in Ur of the Chaldees, and its memory 
never died out. Others may maintain that it only 
embodies a common Semitic idea, which is thus 
| proved to have the widest extent in place and 
time. Each of these views will continue to have 
its advocates, and there is nu evidence to decide 
hetween them, To speak of Babylonian influence 
is not so to decide. 

4. It may he well to set out first the material 
which seems to be equally conclusive for all views. 


(@) Phe felowing commen practices or ideas are 
| pointed ont by S. A. Cook. The appenl to the 
decision of God, the resert to the gate of the city 
as a place of justice, the declaration on oath 
before Ged, 


the oath for purgation, warnings 
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against injustice, bribery, false witness, the need 
of witness for proof, are all eommon to the 
ae systems of Hammurabi and Moses. In 
oth, the woman was in the hand of her linsband, 
who was her 4é/ or dal; marriage was arranged 
hy parents, or relatives, on both sides, the girl's 
consent not being asked. A Burch iee price was 
paid for the wife (terbatu, Heb, amoher), returned 
in her dowry, and other marriage customs are 
similar. The customs as to divorce, coneuhines, 
and maidservants are in thorough harmony, allow- 
ing for the greater explicitness on one side or the 
other, 

(6) The punishment for false witness, that the 
false witness should suller what he had put the 
accused in danver of sullering, is the same in both 
(§§ 3, 4; Dt 19%). The punishments of slander 
(§ 127; Lv 1928 Dt 22)5*")) and accusation of in- 
fidelity, theugh unlike in details, both recognize 
the nature ef the offence. Ordeal was the pur- 
gation for suspected wives (§ 132; Nu 55), ‘The 
reculations as to the shepherd’s responsibility for 
his tlock are similar (§266 ; Ex 22!°%). The cating 
of the fruit of newly planted land is deferred to 
the fifth year (§ 60; Ly 19). Kidnapping was 
a eapital offence in both legislations (§ 14; Ex 
21%). Both contemplate the extirpation of wizards 
(§§ 1,2; Ex 22’), Assaults upon a woman, leading 
to miscarriage and death (§§ 200-214), are similar 
to Ex 21%, ant with characteristie variations. 

5. Supposing that there had been a knowledge 
of the Babyloman Jaw and eastom in Palestine, we 
should not expeet that it would be adopted at once 
into the Cude of Israel. The treatinent of the 
slave in Dt 247 or Dt 23" is certainly a euntrast to 
Vamimurabi’s law forbidding the harbouring of a 
slave (§ 17), and ordering his restoration to his 
owner, Bat we are not without indication that 
such was the custom, at any rate, among the 
Amalekites (18 30°), The older Jaw in Palestine 
may not have been se considerate. Nor Is it all 
abe humanity, later. Fugitive slaves from other 
ands may not have been an unweleome addition 
te the popalation. The sentimental) reason that 
Tsracl had ence been a slave was in accordance 
With current ideas. 

6. There isa close parallelism between the laws 
ef deposit in §§ 124-126 and those in Ex von 
{Web.}. Further, there is a striking similarity in 
the treatment of the three parties in Ex 22 and the 
three in S$ 9-11. We may here note a paratlelism 
of method, which may onee have characterized a 
great deal that did not survive in either code. 
Both make selections, sometimes fuller, sometimes 
less full, one than the other. We could suppose that 
in a common source both the eases of di fecekholdinig 
or sale of Just property, or of treasure treve, and 
the fraudulent retention or Joss by theft, of deposit, 
were treated exactly alike, viz. that the fraudu- 
lent person should restore twofold. Hammurabi 
leaves the full treatment as a norm in §$ 9-11, and 
later condenses his souree, for deposit, assuming 
the method. ‘Phe Exodus legislator gives a full 
abstract in Ex 22°), and a condensed form in 
Ex 22). The proeedure in the eases differs, but 
only asa common source so treated might be ex- 
pected toditfer, under diflerent social organizations, 

7. Of considerable importance is it to notice 
that these ancient codes do not lay down yeneral 
principles, but select eases which exemplify them. 
Pins, while Qammurabi (§§ 57, 58) takes only the 
eases where a shepherd feeds his flock ofl a 
field of corn, and Ex 22° deals with a held or 


Vineyard, we may be sure that Hammurahi’s Cole 
would have been interpreted by the judges as 
applying ty vineyards as well, if they eame in 
question, * 
* The vine was rare, if not quite unknown, in Babylonia, 
EXTRA VOL.—39 Pyioitize 


| 


| as a sunree. 


8. In Exodus the transition to damage hy lire 
is natural, In Babylonia, damage by careless 
Management of water was more characteristic. 
It might have come next, only the order of ideas 
Jed to its being put first, as § 56. Here the diller- 
ences of legislation are quite sach as any legislator 
might introduce if he were using a foreign code 
The votary was forbidden to open a 
Wine-shop (§ 110). At first sight there is nothing 
at all fike this in the Hebrew levislation. But 
Ly 21° forbids the daughter of a priest to commit 
folly in Israel, on pain of being barnt. Jesephus 
understands that to mean ‘epen a wine-shop.’ 
The penalty is the same in beth codes, It may 
well have been that one Jaw was adapted from the 
other, So while a hoestave for debt was freed after 
six years’ service in Israel, but after only three in 
Babylonia, it has to be excused on the ground that 
such had already served a dvuble term (Jt 15!%). 
The custom was elearly to release at the end of 
three years—a eastom which seemed hard to the 
recently settled Israelite; and so concession was 
made to his prejudices, fixing it at six years 
instead. Thus we may aceount for the absence of 
other humane laws in Hebrew codes. ‘They were 
too advanced to adupt, mnmoditied. The fact, 
then, that more of the Babyloman Code does not 
lind parallels in the NWebrew, even when its regula- 
tions would be quite aeceptable, may be due to 
the faet that enstom had already adopted them. 
Law is needed, not to enact custom, but to 
modify it. It may legalize it, but usually seeks 
either to unify varieties or to sanetion growing 
changes, and so to decide between eompeting 
views of right. UTammurabi saw no cause to pro- 
mulgate any law about murder; the Hebrew eodes 
leave some other things unsettled. Some of these 
may have been settled by Wammurali er his fore 
ranners, and already been in force in Canaan. In 
many other eases we may plansibly argue that the 
levislations show a eummon source, treated diller- 
ently in adoption. 

?. The absenee of Jaw courts, the persistent 
blood-r-venge, = thongh subjected to a series of 
reculations, —the severer treatment ef some 
offences, the milder treatmeat of others, are held 
to be strong proofs of a more primitive state of 
civilization in Israel. The dificrences from the 
Code of Hammurabi are therefore important to 
notice, The treatment of theft is less severe in 
Itebrew than in Babylomian Jaw, except perhaps 
in the ease of the noeturnal burglar (§ 2; IN 325), 
The severer penalty against aw son who struck 
his father ($ 195; Ex 21%), whieh Hebrew law also 
enacted fur eursing parents (Ex 21)” ete.), the 
treatment of the rebellions son (Dt 21**'), are 
traces of a more primitive state. ‘Phe rights of 
the firstborn, so marked in Hebrew, show no trace 
in the Code. They were earlier in Babylonia. 
The Code was inaeli more favourable to widows 
than early Israelite enstom ; but the later Jaw (in 
Israel) is more considerate, In Babylonia daughters 
had rights of inheritance, which appear only late 
in Israel. ‘The position of the slave is quite dis- 


4 


tinct. he Jaws as to hired animals show no re- 
semblance. The penalty for allowing a vicious ex 


to gore a wan was ileath in the Hebrew Code, but 
a fine in Babylonia ($$ 251, 252, Ex 21%), 

10. Of course, whole groups of Jaws in the Code 
coneern inatters whieh were purely Babylonian. 
The position of thé teudal tenants, levy masters, 
ete.,, and the reguiations relating to shipping, 
caravans, the Jaws for the builders, ductors, sur- 
geons, branders, artisans, ete., eannot be expeeted 
to reappear even in a copied legislation, 

The names of the articles in use are often alike 
in Hebrew and Babylonian, but the technical 
terms differ. This would be very important, as 


ae 
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unknown, while the reverse held in the othe 


showing an independent growth of similar institu- | 
tions, but for one eonsideration. There is no 
ground to suppose that on either side the terms 
compared were the only terms in use. Thus, while | 
the Babylonian verb ‘to marry’ is ahézu, and the 
Hebrew lakah, the Assyrian is lik. “The Iebrew | 
‘eras, ‘to betroth,’ has a parallel in Babylonian 
erisu, ‘bridegroom.’ The itinerant trader, samel/a, 
was explained by ga né§ masak ga abni, ‘he who 
earries the hag (4isu) of weights’; compare the 
Hebrew Kis and ’abanim. In the directions as to 
the inqniry into the conduet of the alleged idola- 
ters (1)t 134 and 174) the same verb is used, Lin, as 
in the Code, for establishing an aceusation, whktin ; 
the Ausst datunuti of $5 is the kiss? din of Pr 208; 
the phrase ‘to cause the finger to be pointed at’ 
as a technical term for ‘slander’ is paralleled by 
Js 58° ‘the putting forth of the linger’ The list 
of linguistie parallels could, doubtless, be much ex- 
tended. ‘There was, however, no reason why a 
Hebrew lezislator, even if a eopy of the Code lay 
before him in cunciform, should transliterate its 
words. Tle might equally well translate them 
into his own Jangnave. 

1t. Of mueh more importance, as a proof of 
dependence, would be the preservation of the order 
of ideas, especially where this is not due merely 
to their logical sequence. Of such a transfer of 
arrangement we enn hardly expest to tind mueh 
trace, Whatever traee can be found is therefore 
all the more signilicant. A comparison of the 
order of the Book of the Covenant (vol. iii. p. 67) 
shows as much ditlerenee as likeness in the order. 
Yet who ean say that the present order does not 


exhibit rearrangement and interpolation? lor 


example, in ii. (ce. p. 67>), why are § 7 and § 9 


separated by § 8? 

12. Some things are very sugvestive of a de- 
liberate ehanee, The Code has a slanderer thrown 
down before the judge and branded. In Dt 25? we 
get directions for scourging. The judge shall canse 
him to lie down and be beaten before his face. 
The ‘certain number’ of stripes in Israel was not 
to exceed fortv; Hammurabi ordered sixty for 
some eases. We are told that sconursing was a 
late introduetion into Israel. This may be true of 
the bastinado, but there seems no reason to rezard 
seourging as a Jate form of punishment. It is 
enrions that Dt 25", whieh may be a parallel to 
§§ 202-205, should come so close to the mention of 
sconrging in Dt 25*%, separated from it by elauses 
which seem to have no possible connexion with 
either, If v." followed v.° in the sonrce, that 
would seem to have been a distinet reminiscenee 
of §§ 202-205. Authorities ditler as to the sense of 
léfu, usnally ‘strength’; some take it to mean 
‘head,’ but the qentelia may be meant: compare 
litteitu, ‘progeny.’ 

(a) A case that must have oecurred to the 
mind of both lawgivers, though not perhaps very 
practieal, was what should he done if a man had 
intereonrse with mother and daughter, or a woman 
with father and son, The case where the danghter 
was his own child, or the son her own son, was 
especially bad. Now Hammurabi takes one ease 
in § 157, and enaets that, if a man has intercourse | 
with his own mother, both shall be burned. He 
does not touch the case of a woman and her 
mother with the same man. In Ly 20% that is 
taken as the test case, and both are to be burned. | 
The Mosaie Law does nut toucly Hammurali's ease. 
It may well be that the actnal text of the See 
was known to the later legislator; and either to | 

| 


show the further applieation of the same principle, 
or beeause the former case was now so well known 
as to need no further legislation, he takes the new 
example. One ean hardly suppose that in one 
society the one crime was known and the other 
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society. In both Codes the penalty for this sort 
ot thing was burning. That 1s awarded only once 
again in either Code, and there also for what 
may Well be the same crime in both, deseribed in 
ditierent terms, Of course we may refer both 
back to a common Semitie primitive law; but a 
younger lawgiver would naturally prefer to seleet 
a ditlerent example if he could. Taken in this 
way, We can arrange a very remarkable parallel, 
due to Miier— 


HAMMURARI. 
Man with danghter-in- 
law (§ 155). 
Man with father’s wife 
(§ 158). 
Man and son with one 
woman (§ 157). 


LEVITICUS 20, 
Man with daneliter-in- 
law (v.?). 
Man with father’s wife 
(eee 
Mother and daughter 
with one man (v.44), 


(6) Again, we may note that Hammurabi (§ 210) 
ordains that if a man eansed the death of a 
pregnant woman by his blows, then not he, but 
his dauchter, should be pnt to death. Now this 
is retahation pure and simple, and ean only be 
meant as a limit to whieh the compensation might 
be pushed by a revengeful father. The aecnsed 
might have no daughter at all; he miglt have 
several. The old discussions as to the relative 
value to the aceused and aceuser of the damave 
intlieted by exaet retaliation must come up. Now 
Ex 2! solves this question by the phrase ‘soul 
for soul.’ That may be the result of retlexion on 
this very erude law. It is a convenient phrase for 
laying down, that as a woman’s life was worth less 
than that of a man, the compensation exaeted 
must not exceed the damage done. 

fe) Further, when we read in Ly 24°° that there 
shall be one law for ‘foreigner and native’ set at 
the end of a passage which otherwise literally 
repeats §§ 196-201, where careful distinetion of 
rank is made in awarding penalties, one may 
well be tempted to suspeet a reminiscence. That 
ditferences of treatment should be expressly ex- 
cluded, surely points to knowledge that they existed 
somewhere. Where else was this than in the 
Code? The eommon Semitie source hardly had 
these gradations. That eattle are ineluded in Ly 
24'%- 21 may be due toa desire to get together all 
that fell under the same rule. 

18. It is not a little instructive to notice that the 
Code of Hammurabi shows marked similarities to 
other aneient eodes. Professor Muller has werked 
out a number of striking parallels with the oman 
XII Tables. Professor Cohn compared the Laws 
of the West Goths. Incidental comparisons with 
the Laws of Manu are noted by Mr. Cook, The 
Code receives illustration from a variety of other 
sources In the books named above fer the biblio- 
graphy. Whether a knowledge of this Code can 
really have spread to Rome and India, depends 
upon the results of much further research than 
has yet been made. 

li. VIEWS AS TO THE CIARACTER OF THE CON. 
VEXION.—Opinions are divided as to the reality of 
the connexion between the Code of Hammurabi and 
Mosaie lecislation, The positive view has been 
well stated thus: ‘Phe Babylonian and Mosaic 
Codes are conceived in the same literary form ; 
they eontain a considerable nnmber of praetieally 
identical laws; they present not a few cases of 
actual verbal agreement, and beth are designed 
for the regujation of a civilized community. Lhe 
parallels are too close to be explained upon a some- 
what vagne theory of common tradition... . It 


has heen shown that, in Palestine, Israc] learned 
and appropriated the ancient Babylonian myths. 
Why should they not learn Babylonian law as 
well?. .. The foundation ot the Babylonian law 


——— 
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was the Code of Hammurabi, and thus the enact- 
ments of the old Babylonian king, formulated 
about B.C, 2250, passed more than a thousand years 


later into the Book of the Covenant, and se 
became the herituze of Israel and the world’ 
(Professor C. Jolinston, Johns Hopkins University 
Circutar, June 1903). 

Mr. Cook minimizes the extent to which Vales. 
tine was permeated by the other elements of Baby- 
lonian eulture, The diseovery of euneiferm tablets 
at Taanach by Professor Sellin may now be added 
tu the evidence of the Tel el-Amarna Setters. 
Documentary evidence may any day he found of 
the existence in Valestine of al] sorts of Daly- 
lonian literature. That will not of itself prove 
that the Hebrew legislators read the Code in ennei- 
form. What is needed is proof from the Hebrew 
monuments of such similarities as can be explained 
only by a knowledge of the Code as we now 
know it. There is stall likelihood of such a proof 
lwing found. For no one ean enppose that any one 
of the dovenments into which the Hebrew law is 
resolved on critical grounds was put forward at any 
period as a complete code. We have fragments of 
several codes at diflerent dates, but not one that 
can really be trosted for a comparison. Such 
fragments as are left are very valuable as showing 


what was at one time considered to be law in| 


Israel, but after the composition they have under- 
gone it is impossible to say whether they really 
are ancient or not. The words ‘primitive’ and 
‘ancient’ are not synonymous in the histery of 
law. Nor is it quite elear that ‘savage’ penalties 
are always more primitive. The Hebrew law 
treats uniilial conduct more severely than tum. 
murabi does. This is not a proof of age, nor of 
primitive ideas, for the uormal Arabs show little 
trace of parental authority. The intrusion of 


A . . ee | 
priestly power inte the law courts, while definitely 


dated as Jate, is a reerudescence under changed 
conditions of a state of things from which Hammn- 
rabi shows an emaneipation nearly complete. — Tf 
any signs of a Babylonian intluence can be made 
out anywhere now, the presumption is that it was 
onee enormously powerful, For the whole history 
of Isracl appears to consist in’ reformation, a 
readjusting of old material in faith and practice 
to new conditions. 
must have taken a most powerful reot to survive 
at all. Professor D. HW. Miiller has done great 
service in pointing out the significance of any 
traces of similarity of order which ean be found. 
Professor Kohler insists on the presence or absence 
of the theocratic idea as a test of primitive stages, 


The Indian law is purely theveratie, making no | 


distinction between right and morality. The 
Israclite laws vary ; some are theocratie. and the 
prohibitive commands ancient in type. Haniumn- 
rubi’s Code is very modern, almost purely legal. 
This puts it ona level with the Gortyn Laws and 
the NI] Talides, while it is even more advaneed 
than they are, In Israel the religions iden reeeived 
its highest development in pre-Christian times, 
and that dominated law, morals, and history 
alike, In Babylonia Jaw reached its highest 
developanent, and largely in independence of re- 
lision. ‘The common lite was Scmitie, the like- 
nesses are dne to racial allinity. ‘lhe soeial order 
was widely dillerent. There can be no question 
of actual borrowing, at any rate until post-enilic 
times. 

This view leaves out of consideration the evident 
fact that the Code of Hammurabi does not retleet 
the result of any contionons evolution of law in 
a homogencous and progressive people, ut an 
adaptation of widely distinet systems. An ariste- 
craey which clung to primitive ideas, presumably 


The old Babylonian stuil 
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mated with a lone settled, even if mixed and 
alrendy partly Semitic, people. Some of its laws 
may be a recrudescence of primitive views already 
long modified among the Babylonians, The at 
vent of the Virst Dynasty of Babylon had a close 
pyelel in the settlement of Israel in Valestine. 
May not the settled population there have been 
in much the same stave of civilization as the 
native Babylonians, with loeal varintions? May 
not the more primitive stamp of the tsraclite laws 
as we have them be due to the greater predomi- 
nanee of the neweomers? Then the eommon 
features would be of two separate origins: one, 
the civilization that had onee been common to 
Babylonia and Palestine, juristieally the more 
advanced ; the other, a system common to the 
two Semitie peoples, who in Babylonia eonquered 
the Jand, fonnded the First Dynasty, formed the 
new aristocracy, or in Palestine conquered the 
land and are known to us as Israel. ‘This would 
furnish the politically dominant, characteristieally 
Semitic, primitive features, Which of the two 
systems should impose itself on the other, depended 
in either land on the relative power of the invaders 
and the invaded. This would be largely condi- 
tioned by the suitability of the competing races to 
the eonditivas of the country, In Babylonia the 
larger settled population, the necessary conditions 
of life, made the invaders rather become absorled 
in the people they politically ruled. In Palestine 
the eonditions worked in the opposite direction, 
Whether hy greater preponderance of numbers, or 
less modifying power in their new environment, 
the invaders to a greater extent imposed them- 
selves on the previous inhabitants. We need not 
speak of borrowing as an act on the part of the 
Israclite legislators, What they preserved of 
existing law was already centuries before intln- 
enced by Babylonia, What they imposed as their 
national contribution was common property with 
the legislators who imposed part of it on Baby- 
lonian law, That these did not make Babylonian 
law as primitive as the Book of the Covenant, was 
due to their more complete absorption by the 
settled civilization. lTHlammurabi’s Code erystal- 
lized the law at a later stage of the process thin 
did the Rook of the Covenant. The process was 
more rapid there. Hence also the greater stability 
of Ins work. It lasted practically unehanged sume 
fifteen hundred years. The subsequent evelop- 
ments in Israel show perpetual progress. — The 
progress was on totally different lines, till [srae! 
eaine once more in eontact with Babylonian enl- 
ture. Then it had made contributions of its own, 
some of which it modified, some it emphasized as 
aresult of the contrast. 

We may say that the Israelite legislation shows 
strony traees of Gabylonian influence, and yet not 
destroy the independence of its origin. We eannot 
suppose that the author of any code set te work 
to draw up a eomprehensive scheme of law. Each 
Inilt upon the already prevailing custom, — Ilis 
attention would be directed chictly to what was 
not matter of nniform treatment. The most 
characteristienlly Babylonian things in the eurrent 
enstom of the day in Israc] may be just those 
whieh are not legislated for. The new legislation 
did not require to touch what was so firmly estab- 
lished. Other things of Iabylonian origin may 
have been abrogated by the new laws—it woukd 
nut be necessary to say what they liad been, but 
merely by stating the new law to say they should 
be no longer, That any Israelite code shows 
marked dillerences from the Code of Hammurabi 
is enovueh te show an independent origin. The 
absence of any difference wonld show complete 
dependence, The coexisting likenesses and dif- 


a iecent infusion of a wilder Sentitid vagy damalgas | Beienves] dygue-for a ‘Andependent recension of 
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aneient custom deeply influenced by Babylonian 
law. The actual Code of Hammurabi is a witness 
to what that influence night aceomplish. It 
cannot he held to be a ereative source. ‘The Code 
may only be itself a proof of the same influences. 
These may be ealled Semitie in preferenee to 
Babylonian. But that view calls for overwhelm- 
ing proof that there was any souree of eiviliza- 
tion powerful enough to have this influenee on 
both Israel and Babylonia. The presumption that 
Babylonia had a prominent inilnence on I'alestine 
long before Israclite eodes were drawn up, is one 
that grows stronger as time goes on. 
C. H. W. JOHNS. 

RELIGION OF ISRAEL.*—Jntroduction.—The 
origin of the religion of Israel is treated in 
uveater or less detail by all the four sources— 
or, more correctly, strata of sources—of which the 
resent Pentateneh is made up: the Jalwistie 
stratum (whieli originated hetween 900 and 700 
B.c.), the Elohistic (between 750 and 650), the 
Deuteronomistie (650-550), and the Driestly (550- 
400). Their respective statements exlibit numer- 
ous differences, and even diserepaneies. Dut on 
one point. they are in absolute agreement : namely, 
that the founding of the religion of Israel was the 
work of Moses, of the tribe of Levi; that it took 
plaee in connexion with the leading of the people 
out of Egypt ; and that it consisted pre-eminently 


in the proclamation of Jahweh as the national 
God of Israel. The strength and the uniformity 


of this tradition leave no doubt of its correctness, 
however much the details of the process may be 
the proper subject of criticism. 

We are thus entitled to eemmence the history of 
the religion of Israel with Moses. It is another 
question whether we can also attain to any eer- 
tainty regarding the religion of Israel, or, per- 
haps more correetly, of the Israelitish tribes in 
pre-Mosaie times. This question could at onee be 
answered in the aftirmative, if it were possible to 
regard the whole contents of the Book of Genesis 
as history in the strict sense of the term. Aecord- 
ing to this aceount, the self-revelation of the one 
true trod began at the very outset, 7.e. with the 
first human being ereated, and was then repro- 
duced from generation to generation —always, 
indeed, only through the instrumentality of the 
firstborn of each family — until, finally, in the 
families of the three patriarchs proper, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, it developed into a religion 
which is hardly distinguished in any way trom 
the future religion of the nation of Israel as this 
is presented to us in the earlier traditions. Abel 
and Cain already bring offerings to Jahweh—the 
one, of the firsthngs of the tlock and of their fat ; 
the other, of the fruits of the tield (Gn 4°%-). Noah 
sacrifiees to Jahweh upon an altar burnt-offerings 


of all elean beasts and all clean birds (S*). In 
like manner we hear not infrequently of the patri- 
archs building altars and offering sacrifices, as 
well as of their ealling upon Jahweh, especially at 
those spots where He had appeared to them, or 
which were hallowed by previous appearanees of 
God (12? 13° 22° 265 357). Further, the ereetion ef 
monumental stones or pillars (mazgzéboth, 28)" 33°” 
[where for aizbéah ‘altar’ we shonld eertainly 
read mazzébah ‘yillar’} 35": *°) eorresponds to a 
eustom which was praetised even by Moses (Ex 
244), and came only at the end of the pre-exilie 
period to be prohibited as heathenish. When, 
nvain, Rebekah goes to eonsnit Jahweh, and 
actnally obtains an oracle from Him (Gn 25*?f), 
this manifestly implies net only the existence of a 
sanctnary of Jahweh, but also the presence of | 
priests or other mediuins of the oracle. In short, | 
the cult of Jahwel as practised by the people of | 
* See ‘ Table of Contents‘ at end of article, p. 732 ff. 
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Israel after their conquest of Canaan is presented 
to us as simply the eontinuation of the worship al- 
ready rendered by the patriarclis to the saine God, 
and, indeed, almost in every instance at the same 
sanctuaries. Israel, in other words, simply entered 
by the conquest of the land into the heritage of 
whieh they had been assured Jong ayo by the pro- 
mises of Jahweh to the patriarchs, and, above all, 
by the solemnly ratitied ‘covenant’ of God with 
Abraham (Gn 15). 

It must be confessed, however, that a proper 
eritical examination of the religious Imstory of 
Israel has shown incontrovertibly that the above 
view of the primeval and the patriarchal religion 
became possible only by carrying baek unreservedly 
to the centuries prior to Moses, up to the very 
eommeneement of all, the eoneeptions and the 
conditions of the Jahweh religion as these present 
themselves somewhere about the 9th eent. B.C. 
The pieture thus drawn of the early history is 
therefore an extremely valuable authority for the 
period from which i emanates; but for the pre- 
Mosaie period we ean make use of it only with 
the utmost caution and with striet observance of 
complicated critical principles. We then diseover 
that in various traditions found in Genesis as well 
as in those of many other books of the Dible a 
recollection hes been preserved of the pre-Mosaic 
relizious stage of Israel. It is true that this 
recollection is not infreqnently so faint and so 
unintelligible to the narrators themselves that 
they take no otlence at it, nay, believe it to be in 
perfect aeeord with the religion of Jahweh. In 
such instances the correet interpretation of the 
tradition may be confirmed or even discovered in 
two ways: (1) from other traces of tle same tra- 
dition in the OT, even ontside Genesis; (2) from 
the analogies found in other, especially Semitic, 
relicions,* which will be found not infrequently to 
supply a surprising amount of information about 
ritual enstoms whieh are strange, and which were 
no longer understood by Israel] itself. There is a 
repetition here of a phenomenon whose oceurrenee 
may be noted almost all over the world: namely, 
the tendeney of religious usages to maintain them- 
selves with the greatest tenacity even after they 
have eome, in consequence of altered religious 
conceptions, to lose all real meaning. Their 
retention is generally justified by giving them 
some new interpretation which renders them 
tolerable to the new religion (so, for instanee, 
with cireumcision in Israel), or they may eontinne 
to be practised simply through foree of habit, 
without any attempt at explanation at all. The 
latter principle may be found to hold good, for 
instance, of all or at least the majority of monrn- 
ing usages. In all probability, the whole of these 
had their root in religious motives; but that this 
was understood we cannot assume except in those 
instances in which they were expressly prohibited 
by the Jahweh religion. For the most part they 
represent simply petrified custom, whose original 
meaning it is often very dificult to determine. At 
all events, the symbolicad interpretations (for in- 
stanee, that of the rending of the garments as an 
expression of utter indifference to one’s outward 
appearance, or even asa symbol of the rending of 
the heart with grief), whieh we meet with fre- 


* On the subject of Semitic religion we possess such extremely 
valuable contrihutions as J. Wellhansen’s Heste arabiachen 
ifeidentians (Berlin, 1887; 2nd ed. 1897), and W. Robertson 
Snnth’s Lectures on the Keligion of the Semites (London, 1889 ; 
2nd ed. 1894; Germ. tr. by R. Stube, Freiburg i. B. 1899). 
Much valuable material is contained also in B. Stade's Gesch. 
des Volkes Israel, Berlin, 1887 (Buch 7: ‘Israels Glaube und 
Sitte in vorprophetischer Zeit’), Bd. i. p. 358 ff. CI. also Ch. 
Piepenbring, ‘La religion primitive des Héhreux' (fev. de 
Uist. des Keligvons, 1889, pp. 171-202); and O, G. Montefiore, 
Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Leligion as illustrated by 
the Religion of the onctent Hebrews, London, 1892, 
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quently even in Christian exegesis and theology, 
are foredoomed to rejection. 


I, TRACES OF A PRE-Mosatc RELIGION OF 
ISRAEL, 


jefore we attempt now to collect the possible 
traces of a pre-Mosaic religien of Israel, there 
are two points that we must emphasize very 
strongly: (1) that in almost every instance we 
have here to deal with liypetheses and not with 
facts, so that our task will be in reality to deter- 
mine the greater or smaller degree of probability 
attaching to any hypothesis ; (2) that everything 
which survived in [srael merely as a custom that 
was not understood, may claim an interest from 
the point of view of Archieology and the History of 
Religion in general, but has, strictly spenking, none 
so far asthe Religion and Theology at the Bible are 
concerned, Itappears tous that the ellect is sinply 
to lead one astray as to the correct understanding 
of the religion of Israel, when certain recent 
descriptions leave the reader in doubt whether all 
kinds of primeval customs were not practised in 
Israel with full consciousness of their original 
sign lieation, and, when introduced into the frame- 
work of the Jahweh religion, so continued down 
to the latest times. The truth is that anything 
which was recognized by the Jahweh religioa as 
of heathen origin, and whose meaning was under- 
stood hy it, was declared unclean and aceordingly 
prohibited absolutely, as, for instanee, necromancy. 
Any one who notwithstanding addicted himself to 


such practices, set himself deliberately in oppo- 
sition to the requirements of lis religion. The 


fact that this happened again and again gives us 
no more right to saddle the religion of Israel with 
these derelictions than we hnve to hold Christianity 
responsible for all the heathen snperstition whieh 
still coatiaues to prevail even mn Christian nations. 

i, CONCEPTION OF THE DEITY, ETC.—The most 
important question which has to be dealt with by 
any one who nadertakes to give an aecount of a 
particular stave of religion is that relating to the 
nature of the god or gods recognized, 

1. Amongst the lowest forms of religions venera- 
tion, the more reeent authorities on Comparative 


Reliciva reckoa not only the cenmon Fetishism | 


(which elevates an arbitrarily chosen object to the 
rank of its gods, and again, it may be, deposes it), 
but also the so-called Totemism.” The iollowing 
miny suffice by way of definition of this widely 
ditlused phenomenon. Ta the vocabulary of modern 
t‘omparative Religion the term fofea t stands for 
some autaral object—generally an animal—with 
whieh a tribe considers itself to have blood. re- 


latioaship, and which accordingly in the person of | 
all its representatives is treated by the tribe with | 


the utmost coasideration and induigenee, or may 
actually receive Divine worship. Such ‘Totermism 
may be recognized most freqnently in the name 
by which the partienlar tribe is designated, 
although it may happen, indeed, that names lon 
in existenee come only subsequently to have a 
totemistic sense attached to them. 


* Out oF the copious literature on this question the following 
mpay be noted os of importance for our present purpose: W. 
Robertson Smith, ‘Animal Worship and Animat 1 
the Arabs and in the Old Testament’ in Journal of Philology, 
ix. (1889), ef. the same writer's Atnship and Marriagein Early 
Arabia? (1903), p. 217 ff.); J. G. Frazer, Fotemism, Edinburgh, 
IsS7; Joa Jacobs, ‘Are there Totem-clans in the Olt Testa- 
ment?’ in Archewol. Revie, ti. (1SS9) 3, p. 1457; FLV. 
“ers Der Totemigmus und die Keliqion Israela, Freiburg 
i. B. 1901 [dtenies any existence of Totemistn in Israel]; S. A. 
Cook, ‘Israel and Totemisbm' in JQ&, xiv. No. 55: L. Gerinain 
Lévy, ‘Du totémisme chez les Hébreux' in MEY xliv. (1902), 
No. 80, p. 13 ff, [likewise with wholly negative results). 

{This term, borrowed from the Ojibway Indians of N. 
America und brought into vogue especially by Lubbuck, denotes 
originally the family or tribe itself. fF py ey pe op 4 f 


ribes among | 


| 
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In searehing for indications that Totemism once 
prevailed im Israel, we mnot leave ont of considera: 
tion one practice, namely the worship ot Jahwel 
in the furm of a molten bull, as practised in The 
Northern kingdom from the time of Jeroboam 1. 
onwards (I Ko 124). It is probable that, in this, 
deroboam simply revived a form of the Jahweh 
cult that haul been long familiar; but it: was 
beyond doubt of Canaanite origin, and had nothing 
to doe with Totemisin. The molten bull is nothing 
Imt a symbol of the strength and creative power 
of Jahweli, who in the earliest times —ns far back 
as we ean trace the matter—was never thought of 
as Appearing on earth exeept in human form. 

On the other hand, among the names of Isrnel- 
itixh trihes there are a few which, upon certain 
conditions, might testify that ‘Potemism once pre- 
vailed : for instance SIMEON (jysy? Shenton), of his 
name, like the Arabie stu‘u, stands for a hybrid 
of wolf and Ihywna; LEAN, if this=‘ wild cow’; 
and LrEVt, of this is really a gentilie name from 
Leah; and, finally, Racine (=rahel, ‘ewe'). 
With referenee to the two female names in this 
list, it is true also that it mast first be proved 
that wives in the patriarelin) narratives nlways 
stand for certain weaker tribes whieh beeame 
amalgamated with other stronger ones into 
single whole. It is clear that here we have many 
difhculties in the way, and at most we enn speak 
only of the possibility that Totemisin once pre- 
vuiled in particular tribes. Nor are we carried 
munch further by another argument, to whieh it 
has been sought to attaeh the strongest evidential 
value. We refer to the so-called ‘food taboos,’ by 
which the tlesh of certain animals is to be scrupu- 
lously avoided as unclean, It sounds very plaus- 
ible, no doubt, to interpret this as meaning that 
each tribe regarded it us strictly forbidden to kill 
and eat the totem aninal with whieh it believed 
itself to have blood athnity, When smaller tribes 
became amalgamated with larger, and when these 
finally combiaed to form one nation, the totems of 
all the different elans would be recognized by the 
Whole body, and the eating of them avoided, and 
the Jahweh religion wonld sanetion and retain 
this practice, only nitering the motive for it. At 
the totemistie stave these animals were forbidden 
because they were Acly; the dalweh religion, on 
the ether hand, declared them, as relies of a 
foreign enltus, anelean. Now, in reply to this it 
may be remarked that certainly the long list of 
unclean animals enumerated in Ly 21 and Dt 
14°" cannot possibly be all explained on the ground 
of a previous Totemism. On the eontrary, it is 
quite clear in these hnmnges that the prohibition 
of certain animals which were expressly regarded 
as unclean was afterwards Rosita to the whole 
class which exhibited the sine characteristics. 
Thus originated that system of food taboos in virtue 
of which uncleanness attached to all four-footed 
annuals whieh do not chew the cud and have not 
completely divided hoofs, and to all water-aniimals 
which have not fins and senles, as well as to all 
four-legeed winged creatures. It is vain to seek 
to explain this supplementary schematizing by re- 
lisions motives, as if, for instance, all crentures to 
Which any luperfection attaches had been forbidden 
as food. All that it is correet.to hold is hat in very 
aneient times the eating of peerticudar animals was 
disallowed on religious grounds. But it is quite 
another question Whether these grounds were eon- 
nected with Totemism. It is quite possible that 
When such customs arose the determining factors 
were wholly ditferent forms of superstition, sued, 
in particular as some form of beliet in demons (seo 
below). In this wry the impulse would be given 
less by religious veneration than by simple fear. 
Upon tieayholesvegaustéunclude once more that, 
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while it 1s certainly possible that Totemism once 
prevailed in Israel, its prevalence cannot be proved ; 
and, above all, we must hold that the religion of 
Israel as it presents itself in the OT has not re- 
tained the very slightest recollection of such a 
state of things. 

2. It is cditferent with another of the preliminary 
steps towards real religion which is still more 
widely illustrated amongst primitive peoples, 
namely Animism. In its pure form this is the 
belief in the activity of the spirits of recently 
deceased relatives. Vrom the natnre of the ease, 
however, it is not always possible here to draw 
the lines sharply. Even those who have been 
long dead may appear to their surviving relatives 
in bodily form in dreams. Hence the animistic 
belief. produces the conviction that the spirit of 
the dead man either still lingers in the neighbour- 
hood, or may temporarily leave the plaee of sojourn 
of the dead (called by the Hebrews probably even 
in pre-Mosaie times Shé’6]; see helow). On thie 
other hand, the appearances that present them- 
selves in dreams are not contined to actual rela- 
tives; lence Animism readily includes all tlre 
members of the tribe, or creates a still wider 
realm. But it is always of the essence of original 
Animism that the activity of the spirits of the dead 
is thought of as ill-disposed, ad even harmful, 
so that the survivors’ interest is to keep them at 
as fara distance as possible, and to omit nothing 
that will condnee to the satisfying of their Jegiti- 
mate wishes, which have respect, above all, to the 
proper treatment and burial of the eorpse. 

It is evident. that Animism of this kind eannot, 
strictly speaking, yet be called religion, but is at 
most only a preliminary step towards it. For it 
wants the element of veneration of powers regarded 
as superhuman. ‘Phis eomes to associate itself 
with Animism only when the Jatter concentrates 
its interest especially upon the spirits of ancestors, 
and passes into a formal veneration for them, 
when, in short, it becomes Ancestor Worship.* 

With reference to the pre-Mosaic religion of 
Israel, the question is generally raised in the form 
whether in the later religion traces are ¢ce- 
monstrable of a former Animism and Aneestor 
Worship. At present it is the fashion to pro- 
nounce unhesitatingly in favour of the presence 
of both these elements. But in the opinion of 
the present writer, while there are undoubted 
traces that Animism once prevailed, the alleged 
indications of Ancestor Worship are all exposed to 
more or less serious objeetions. 

As might have been expeeted, the traees of 
Animism are most marked in connexion with eer- 
tain mourning customs. Not that a7? mourning 
eustoms can be explained, as has heen attempted, 
from one and the same point of view; on the 
contrary, they clearly belong to different grades of 
religions thought, and sume of then have hitherto 
delied all eflorts at interpretation. Most of them, 
however, may be most simply explained as due to 
the naive attempt, by means of a variety of bodily 


* Of the very extensive literature on Animism and Ancestor 
Worship (in addition to the works of Stade and W. R. Smith 
eited in note on p. G12), the following nay be noted: F. Sehwally, 
Das Leben nach dem Tode nach den Vorstellungen des alten 
Israel u. des Judenthwms, Giessen, 1892; J. Frey, Yod, Seelen- 
aluube und Seelenkult im ulten Israel, Leipzig, 1893 {denies 
spirit-worship, and explains mourming customs as dne to fear 
of death or of its anthor); K. Gruneisen, Der Ahnenkultus wind 
dte Urreligion Israels, Walle, 1899 [finds indubitable traces 
of Animisin in the OT, but none that are positively convineine 
of Ancestor Worship; explains (with Frazer) monrninyg customs 
in great measnre as averruncatio: cf. also the instructive 
review of Gruneigen’s book by Wellhausen in the Deutxche 
Literaturzcitung, 100, No. 20); J. C. Matthes, ‘Rouw en 
doodenvereering in Israél‘ in Theol. Tijdschr. 1900, pp. 97 ff, 
193 ff. [especially direeted against Frey's (see above) rejection uf 


Ancestor Worship], also ‘De doodetivereering bij Israél,’ tb. 


1901, p. 320 ff. (against Grineiséi). 
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alterations (e.g. the cropping or shaving of the 
head and beard, the wonnding of the body by 
bloody incisions, ete., the covering of the faee, or 
at least of the hair on the upper lip), to render 
oneself unrecognizable by the spirit of the dead, 
and thus to eseape its malign intlnence. Also the 
rending of the garments, like the going barefoot 
and other partial uneoverings of the person, is in 
all probability simply a relic of an entire Jaying 
aside of one’s clothes; only that absolute naked- 
ness already in very early times assumed the 
mitigated form of putting on sackcloth, which was 
originally a eoarse eloth thrown around the loins, 
Such a complete alteration of the outward appear- 
anee seemed best fitted to deceive the spirit of the 
dead, and to divert its attention from the snrvivors. 
But the same purpose was already served by going 
about in a filthy condition, by neglecting al} atten- 
tion to the hair, and by sprinkling oneself with 
ashes; or, on the other hand, by sitting on the 
ground, in dust and ashes if possible—in the place, 
in short, where one dves not usually sit, and henee 
is not likely to be looked for. 

Part of these muurning praetices were retained 
without seruple even within the pale of the Jah- 
weh religion—a proof that their original intention 
was no longer mnierstood. Others, Hke the 
eutting of a bald spot on the head, the distiguring 
of the heard, and the wounding of the person, 
were strictly forbidden by the Jater legislation 
(Lv 19% 21). The eircumstance that. the Jahweh 
religion recarded all contact with a dead body, 
nay, even the proximity of one (Nu 19%), as defiling, 
is sufficiently explained by the conseiunsness that 
at least part of the mourning and burial customs 
had their root in another religion. At the same 
time, however, it is noteworthy that the Law itself 
still retains a manifest trace of animistic beliefs 
when it enacts (Nu 19!) that any open vessel with- 
out a eover fastened with a string is defiled by the 
proximity of a dead body. Here we have evidently 
the reminiscence of a very ancient practice whereby 
it Was sought to prevent the spirit of the dead from 
taking up its quarters in the house—the practice, 
namely, before or at the moment of a death, of 
carefully elosing all open vessels that happened to 
be in the neizhbourhood. 

The question whether Animism underwent in 
pre- Mosaic Israel, as in some other instances, the 
further development into Ancestor Worship, ean- 
not be decided by such peremptory declarations as 
that Animism, in virtue of an inward necessity and 
henee always, is coupled with Aneestor Wors!ip. 
Not theories but only facts must decide here ; 
and it is simply not true that, thanks to invariable 
laws of evolution, the process of development has 
always, and in the case of all peoples, teen from 
Animism to Ancestor Worship, and from the 
latter to Polytheism, and finally to Monotheism. 
Let us proceed now to examine the facts which 
have been held to prove that Ancestor Worship 
once prevailed among the Israelites. 

Here, again, the principal réle is played by 
mourning customs. Almost everything in_ this 
department is held to have the intention of de- 
claring the mourner to be the slave of the deified 
ancestor. So, for instanee, with the uncovering 
of the person,* the putting on of sackcloth as 
what was once the servile garb, and every other 
act by which expression is given to a limmihation 
of the person; and, finally, even the wounding of 
oneself by bodily incisions as a rite of dedication 
to the spirit of the dead. But these explanations 


* According to Biichler (art. ‘ Das Entblossen der Schulter und 
des Arntes als Zeichen der Trauer’ in ZAT'W’, 1901, p. 81 ff.), by 
the practice in question the mourner submits himself to the 
dead, and declares himself his snhject, by showing himself pre: 
pared to perform the hardest tasks on his behalf. The forced 
‘character of this explanation strikes one at once. 
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of the mourning customs appear to us far less 
natura than the above pro mn to trace them back 
to an etlort to render oneself unrecognizable by the 
spirit. 

A stronger argument would be found in the 
custom of fuverud reposts, if it were really beyond 
donbt that we have to do here with a sacrificial 
nieal in honour of the dead. Tut the few passaes 
to which appeal is made in this connexion prove 
no such thing. That ‘mourning bread’ (los 94) is 
unclean is suliciently explained by the circum. 
stance that it is eaten by one who is deliled by a 
dead body. This is all that appears to be spoken 
of in Dt 264, and not the use of bread for a saeri- | 
ficial offering to the dead. The latter might, 
indeed, seem to be alluded to in the addition ‘nor 
have | given thereof for the dead.’ Bue a fnneria 
repast may very readily bear a different sense from 
one in honour of a now deified aneestor, It nay be 
an expression of a determination to maintain with 
the deceased the same fellowship in worship that 
subsisted when lie was alive, this purpose being 
indicated by holding a repast once more in pres- 
ence of the corpse. Still more probable appears to 
us to be the other explanation, according to which 
the special object is to provide the spirit of the 
dead with what it requires during its journey to 
the realm of death. The same purpose (and not 
that of a sacrificial gift proper) might be served 
also by the placing of food on or in the grave, if 
it is this and not the use of bread at the funeral 
repast that is alluded to in Dt 264 In the case 
of der 167, again, it is only by perfeetly arbitrary | 
alteration of the text that the passage can be 
converted into a testimony to sverifielal meals in 
honour of the dead. All that the prophet really 
says is that, after the coming of the Divine | 
judgment, no one will seek to foree men to take 
food to strenythen theniselves, or to drink of the 
‘enp of consolation,’ and thus bring the mourning 
fast to an end. As we see from 25 3* 12", it was 
the custem to employ pressure of this kind; but 
in this whole matter we have nothing to do with 
Anvestor Worship, especially as there is ne ques- 
tion of ancestors in connexion with the mourning 
fasts in either of these two passagesany more than 
files! or 2 12 

A further evidence that Aneestor Worship onee 
prevailed in Isracl has been discovered in the great 
importanee attached to the mention of tembs. 
This, we are told, is expheable only on the ground 
that these graves were places of worship. Now 
it is a fact. that the patriarchs’ place of burial in | 
a cave at Hebroa is repeatedly mentioned. Abra- 
ham purehased it as a hereditary tomb from the 
Hittites (Gn 23%); and he himself (25*) as well as 
Isaac (35%) and Jacob (ef. 49°, according to which 
it Was the resting-place also of Rebekah and Leah, 
and 90'6) were buried there. But all these pas- 
sages (as well agin all probability the mention of 
the burial-place of Aaron in Dt 10°) belong to the 
so-called Priests’ Code, which cannot surely be sup- 
posed in mentioning them to have liad any thought 
of Ancestor Worship, mt only to have intended | 
to establish the title of the Israelites, when they 
returned from Euypt, to a portion of the soil of 
Canaan. According to the Jahwistie narrative, 
also, ducob desires to he huried with his fathers 
(477%); but here it is not Hebron but Goren-ha‘atad, 
on the east side of Jordan (SU), that isthe burial- 
place. Besides, among the earlier sources E 
mentions the tomb of Deborah, Rebekal’s nurse 


(35"), and J or E that of Rachel (35!) and of | 


Miriam, the sister of Moses (Nu 205. But there is | 
not a word anywhere of any of these tombs being 
a place of worship. For to attempt to discover 


such an allusion in the aazzehah set upon Rachel's | 


| been supposed to he in 2S 18). 
a mistake. 
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Worship was pard only to made ancestors, rarely, if 
ever, tothe mother of the tribe, not to speak of 
the impossibility of supposing the practice of An- 
eestor Worship at the tomb of the verse of Ke- 
lekah. ‘Phe object of the aazzebak on Rachel's 
wrave must accordingly have been orginally some- 
thing other than to mark it as a place of worship. 

Finally, on the theory we are disenssing, it must 
strike us as very surprising that of all the sous of 
Jacob who, as ancestors of the vartous tribes, bad 
the strongest claim to veneration, it is Joseph 
alone whose place of Iurial ix mentioned (Jos 2b? ; 
cf. also Gn 504, Ex 13” [all I}). Now we do not 
men to suzvest any donbt that the tomb of Joseph 
at Sheehem, that of doshna at Timnath-serah 
(Jos 24°), and no Jess those of Gideon (Je 8), 
Jephthal (127), Samson (16%), and the so-ealled 
‘aminor judges’ (10% 5 12! 12-35), may have had the 
reputation of ‘heroes’ graves,’ although we hear 
nothing of any cult being practised at them. Dut, 
even it Hero Worship could be proved, this would 
not necessarily be equivalent to Ancestor Worship. 
Even 1S 20", where the practice of an (? annual) 
family sacrilice is presnpposed, does not justify the 
conelusion that it was otlered to ancestors. 

Of all the arguments in favour of the former 
prevalence of Ancestor Worship, the most plausible 
is that based npon the injunction of the so-called 
levirate marrige (Dt 25°-). Phe original aim of 
this practice is held te have been to provide the 
childless deceased with a suecessor and thus with 
acuilt, since the want of the latter was connted a 
serious misfortune, The custom in question is 
already presupposed in Gn 3s‘™, where indeed it 


appears as uneonditionally binding, whereas in Dt 


257 it has more the character of a simply moral 
obligation on the partof the surviving brother. But, 
even if levirate marriage had actually a connexion 
with Ancestor Worship, the Deuteronomist is cer- 
tainly unconscious of this, and hence there is also 
little probability in the supposition that Ly Is‘? 
207), in prohibiting marriage with a brother's wite, 
InvaNnt to ruse a protest aginst Ancestor Worship. 

A certain evidence of Ancestor Worship has 
This, however, is 
For the meaning of the words there 
ix not ‘1 have wo son to invoke my name with 
veneration in the cult of the dead,’ but simply ‘1 
have no son to keep my name in remembrance,’ 23 
wonkd be the case if there were any one who was 
called ‘So and So, the son of Absalom.’ In defanit 


/of a son, the mazzébahk must keep lus name from 


heing forgotten. Wenee we are unable in this 
instance to discover the slightest trace of Ancestor 
Worship. 

From LS 28%, again, where the spirit of Sanmel 
ealled up by the witch is called an ‘elokdm, ce. a 
superhnman being, the most that can be inferred 
is that the spirits of the dead were one and all 
included in the category of 'édhim or béné lohan ; 
there is no proof here of a worship of the dead, 
not to speak of a worship of ancestors. 

To sum up the results of this whole discussion. 
If Ancestor Worship ever previuled ino the pre- 
Mosaic period—and it is) psychologically quite 
conceivable that respect for the dead bodies and 
the tombs of parents inspired at Jeast tendencies 
toa kind of Ancestor Worship,—no consciousness 
of this survived to historical times, and the whole 
qnestion, as wis remarked before, has at best an 
interest from the point of view of Archwology but 
not of Biblical Theolovy. 

3. Real worship, however, was rendered hy 
Isracl in the pre- Mosaic period to the many 
numina (‘¢/ia [sing /, ‘deity, ‘god ’)), which were 
helieved to be the inlutbitants and possessors of 
certain phices, and which were venerated ns such. 


tumb (tin 35°) is to forget the fact that Ancestor j-Dhesé mikethew. appenrance most irequently in 


— 
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connexion with trees, stones, and springs, whieh 
thereby assume a sacred character. Whether there 


ever was a time when a local azmen of this kind | 


(answering to the dryads, orcads, hyads of the 
Greeks) was believed to be connected with every 
tree, is a question that cannot be deeided.*~ We 
should probably, however, find a trace of nwmina 


loci in every instanee where, in spite of what was | 


for Jaliwism a matter of course, namely, the 
identification of the meinen with Jalhwelh, the 
original saeredness of the particular tree, etc., 
has survived. This comes out most distinctly in 
Gn 28" (EK, except vv.!!%), where Jaeob sets up 
the stone, by which he had lain and had a remark- 
able dreum, as a mazzébah and anvints it with oil, 
vowing at the same time that upon his return he 
will make this mazzcbadh a béth-él or * gou’s house.’ 
As a matter of faet, after his return and the 
ereetion of an altar, he calls the place ’£/-béth-él, 
‘God of Bethel’ (357 [also E]), It is plain that the 
anointing with oil (28'%) was intended originally 
for the deity connected with the stone, and that 
the object of the whole narrative is to give a 
sanctity in the sense of Jahwism to the time- 
hallowed aazzébah of Bethel. A similiar instance 
of Jahwisin supersedicg an ancient view-point 
that had been taken over from the pre-Mosaic 
period, is present perhaps also in Jos 24” (E), 
where the setting up of the sacred stone under 
the oak in the sanctuary of Jahweh is attributed 
to Joshua, whereas, according to Gn 12%, the saered 
tree was in existence as early as the arrival of 
Abraham, appearing as ‘the soothsayer’s (J/oreh) 
terebinth’; that is to say, in all probability it 
was a spot where the nmen connected with the 
tree gave oracles through a priest or prophet. 
Bunt the sacred stone probably stood from the first 
in connexion with the tree, to which circumstance, 
no doubt, the designation of the latter as ‘tere- 
binth of the mazzebah’ [read in Je 9° mazzebah for 
muzzib] is due. Pre-Jahwistie in all probability 
is also the sacred stone-cirele near the Jordan at 
Jericho, from which a frequently named sanctuary 
(hag-Gilgal, ‘the [stone] circle’) derives its name. 
Accordiag to Jos 473 and v.?"© these stones, twelve 
in number after tne numver of the tribes, were 
set up by Joshua at Giigal m memory of the 
miraeulous passage throngh the dry bed of the 
Jordan; according to v.2 (J), on the other hand, 
they were erected in the midst of the river itself. 
Both statements are manifestly attempts to give 
to the orivinally heathen character of this stone- 
circle a stamp that would be unobjectionable to 
Jahwism.—An ancient sanctuary is, donhtless, to 
be discovered also in ‘the serpent’s stone’ (’eben 
haz-coheleth) heside ‘the fuller’s spring’ ((2n-rdge) 
to the south of Jerusalem, for in] K 1° it serves as 
a place of sacrifice.—Of other sacred stones we 
hear nothing, there being no mention even of 
meteoric stones, although these played their part 
elsewhere on Semitic soil. The notion that the 
sacred Ark (see below, p. 628°) contained meteoric 
stones, rests upon pure eonjecture. On the em- 
ployment of aassébdth in the cult of Jahweh, see 
helow, p. 620. 

Amongst sacred frees we have already made men- 
tion of ‘the sootlisayer’s terebinth’ at Shechem, 
which is in all probability identical with the tere- 
binth under which, aecording to Gn 35* (E), Jaeob 
buried the foreign idols, as well as with ‘the 
augurs’ or prognosticators’ (MWe énénim) terebinth’ 
of Je 97. Tothesame category belongs the ‘ tere- 
binth of Mamre’ at Hebron, whieh is constantly 
brought into connexion with Abraham (Gn 1338 


* That this was the case with ’éla@h and ’élén, ‘terebinth,' 
might be certainly assumed if these Hebrew names were really 
conrected with ‘ed, ‘deity; and, did ‘not.rather mean “the 
stroity tree.’ iP 
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148 18', The cirenmstance that in all these pase 
sages we lind the plural, ‘ terebinths of Mamre,’ is 
due to a correction made in dogmatic interests, 
namely, to get rid of the single saered tree: this 
ix clear from 18+ as well as from the LAX, whieh 
has uniformly the singular). We may compare, 
further, the tamarisk of Abraham at Beersheba 
(Gn 21%); ‘the oak of weeping’ (eléon-Bachith) 
named after Deborah at Bethel (35°); the palm of 
the female judge Deborah, between Ramah and 
Lethel (Jg 4°); the terebinth at Ophrah, beside 
whieh the angel of Jahweh appeared to Gideon 
(69); the pomegranate (1 8 14%), and the tamarisk 
on the height of Gibeal (22°), under which Sanl 
executed judgment ; and, finally, the tamarisk [in 
1 Ch 10® ‘terebinth’] at Jahesh, beneath which 
the bones of Saul and his sons were interred. 

In all the above instances we have to do pre- 
sumably with trees which, as the abode of local 
numina, Were already sacred to the Canaanites, 
and which for the same reason were so regarded 
by the Israelites as well, only that the process early 
began of bringing them into relation to the patn- 
archs, and thus to the cult of Jahweh, thereby 
removing all evronnd of offence connected with 
them. Nearly all of them now make their appear- 
ance as hallowed by the building of altars to 
Jahweh and by His worship in proximity to them. 
It is quite true that in the WARS of the peaple 
the old conception of a special ’é/ of the particular 
tree may have maintained itself tenaciously, even 
if without a elear consciousness, till far into the 
monarchical period.—Of the trees and tree-stumps 
or poles (‘dshérim), which till towards the end of 
the pre-exilie period were reckoned amongst the 
necessary apparatus of a place for the worship 
of Jahweh, we shall have to speak later on (see 
p. 620). 

Vinally, in regard to sacred springs, we must 
first of all infer from tle analogy of Semitism 
elsewhere, that in primitive times the most im- 
portant, if not all, springs were regarded as the 
abode of a loeal nwmenx. Express testimony to 
the sacredness of particular springs—whether on 
their own account or owing to a sanctuary erected 
near theim—is forthcoming, indeed, in only a few 
instances, Thus, aecording to Gn 14’, KKadesh 
(i.e. sanctuary’) in the desert was known also as 
‘En-mishpat, ‘spring of judgment.’ This name 
might indeed have been bestowed upon it in 
allusion to the judicial decisions given by Moses 
at IKKadesh during the wilderness wanderings, but 
it may also point, above all, to the presence of an 
oracle in the sanctuary by the saered spring, In 
Gn 16" the (assuredly long established) sacredness 
of the spring Lvhai-rot in the desert is traced 
back to an appearance of Jahweh to Hagar ; and 
in 212 that of the spring at Beersheba toa com- 
pact by oath between Abraham and Abimeleeh, 
Adonijah, according to ft K 1°, holds a sacrificial 
meal at ‘the serpent’s stone’ (see above) beside 
‘the fnller’s spring’ (the modern Job’s Well) ; and 
v.35 tells how Solomon was anointed king at Gillon 
(the modern Virgin's Spring). The latter cireum- 
stance would be inexplieable unless a Ingh degree 
of sanctity attached to Gihon. 

The above described preliminary step towards 
a religion, which consisted in the belief in numerous 
’élim, and probably also in the presenting of offer- 
ings to them, las been designated Polydemonism, 
as distinguished from Polytheism. No exception 


need be taken to the name, provided it be under- 
stood that in this instance ‘denon’ stands for a 
Divine being of an inferior order and not simply 
for an evil spirit. 

4, It is another question when we ask whether 
traces are to be, discovered in Israel of a once 
\"prevailing) Polytheism alongside of the traces of 
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Polydemonism. Tlis question is generally answered | 


in the negative by the ndherents of tho Ancestor 
Wership hypothesis. They tell us that Jahwisi, 
with its tslraton of the worship of one trod 
only, had the etleet of suddenly interrupting the 
natural transition from the Ancestor Worship of 
the family to Hero Worship as the enlt of the pro- 
genitors of the tribe, and finally to Polytheism as 
the enlt of tribal heroes exalted to Divine rank or 
of what were once merely loeal vain. Others, 
however, discover traces of aetual gods, and thus 
ot a onee prevailing Polytheism in [srael.* 

In dealing with this question we leave entirely 
out of aecount the numerous attempts to trace all 
the Seripture characters in’ primeval and patri- 
archal times to astral myths, or at all events to 
explain the majority vf them (notably Abraham 
and Sarah, but also Isane and Jacob, and, from 
the primeval period, at least the wives and the 
sons of Lameeh (Gn 4), as well as Samson in 
the period of the Judes) as depotentiated forms 
of what once were gods. We fail to see in any 
of these attempts anything more than unprovable 
faneies. As little can we consent to revard the 
use of the plural form ‘Alohim tor ‘God’ as a 
rehie of former Polytheism ; it is much more likely 
that it is a so-ealled pluralis mujestatis, At the 
very most it might be asked whether, perhaps, in 
certain tribal and personal names we have not a 
shortened form of originally theophorous names. 
Thus it has been proposed to find in Gad (Gin 30", 
Is 65") a god of Fortune, and in Asher (lin 30%) 
the male counterpart to the yvoddess Asherah, 
But, even supposing that Gad were shortened for 
Obéd Gad, ‘worshipper of Gad,’ or some similar 
fori, the name of this mixed tribe (sprung froma 
concubine of Jacob) wonld prove nothing as to a 
specihcally Israelitish god of Fortune. Moreover, 
if such an idea had been conveyed by the name, it 
is hardly likely that it would have been borne by 
a prophet of Jahwel living in the time of David 
(VS 22 ef af.). And as to Asher there is no trace 
elsewhere of a god of this name, while the explana. 
tion of the name as ‘the lappy one’ is perfeetly 
satisfactory. On the other hand, ‘slaath in Jeg 3°! 
5° shonld decidedly be regarded as abbreviated 
from ‘Ohed ‘slaath, ‘worshipper of (the Canaanite 
goddess) ‘Anath.”. But no one ean prove that 
Shamyar the son of ‘Anath is rightly spoken of in 
the redaetory gloss of Je 3% as an Israelite. The 
name is there evidently borrowed from 5°, where, 
aceording to Moore (Juarnal of American Oriental 
Socuty, XIX. il. po [oO f.), he is meant to be taken 
as the father of Sisera. In the optnion of the 
present writer, ho weight at all ean be attached to 
the somewhat numerons names from the periods 
of the Jndges and the monarchy, eompounded 
with J$e'ed, “lord, or Velekh, ‘king.’ For in theo 
Inost of these it is simply Jahweh Himself that is 
ineant by Balad or Melekh. So it is, for instanee, 
with Jerubbeed (ce. She who contends for DBa‘al,’ 
notwithstanding the opposite interpretation of 
the name in Je 6); a abie el, ‘man of Baal,’ 
the son of Sanl (1 Ch 88 9") 5 Wercde'al, “man of 
Baal,’ the son of Jonathan (8°40); Beeld, 
‘Baal knoweth,’ the son of David (147). The pre- 
servation of the original form of the last three 
munes only in Chronicles, -4¢e? having its place 
taken in Samuel by -bdsheth, ‘shame’ (2.8 2" 2° e¢ 
al, 44 ef af.; except that 2S 5° substitutes 
Eliade’, “EL knoweth,’ for DBe'eltada’), proves 
simply the eagerness of later generations to elimi- 
nate as far as possible the hated name of Bilal, as 
ix already enjoined in Hos 2. But, granting that 
in certain names from that period it is actually 


_* Cf. the thorough discussion of alt the controverted ques- 
tions ctealt with in what follows, in Buethzen’s Beitraye zur 


oemit. Kelésnonageschichte (Berlin, 1ssyps 13) ; 
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the heathen Tindal or Melekh that is meant, this 
would be simply an evidence of [sraehtish idolatry 
due to foreign intluences. ‘That Israel had at alt 
times tendencies to such idolatry has not as yet 
been disputed; but this eannot, of course, be 
eounted amongst the rehes of a onee prevalent 
fsrachitish Polytheisin. 

Further, if it shonld be objected that the OT 
tradition itself quite unambiznonsly attributes 
to the people in primitive times the wership of 
heathen vods, we reply that this is so, but that 
the passages in question are much in need of eloser 
examination. tn 31 drops out of considera- 
tion. If Rnehel stole the god (in) v4 ealled 
téra@phtm) of her father Laban, this wonld at tho 
most be an indieation that the Teraphim cult was 
introduced from the Araniean sphere, for Laban 
is regarded by the narrator as an Aramwan. We 
shall see afterwards, however, that upon /edrew 
soil the Teraphim cannot have had the signilicanee 
ot a foreign gvod.—n the other hand, in Jos 24+ > 
(IK) it is really assumed that the forefathers of 
the Israelites on the other side of the Euphrates 
(t.c. before the time of Abraham) as ut as in 
Egypt (v4) served ‘other gods.’ That does not 
mean that from the first they had their own 
specilieally Israelitish gods, but that they aban- 
doned themselves to the worship of the foreign 
gods In whose country and sphere they sojourned. 
In this matter the narrator simply follows the 
theory to whieh even David gives drastic expres- 
slon (1S 26!) when he speaks of expulsion ine 
Jahwel's own land as amounting to a eompnision 
to serve foreign gods.—Bnt Am 5° eannot, in 
view of the whole context, be understood as allud- 
ing to idolatry on the part of Israel during the 
period ot the wilderness wanderings, but ouly as 
containing a threat of something to eome.— In 
azk 2U 4 Israel is eharged with having defiled 
itself with the idols of “gypt, and with refusing 
to abandon these even in the wilderness. Thns 
we have here again to do with foreign gods, and 
not with a native Israelitish Polytheism. 

Finally, the possibility mixht remain that in 
certain beings of ‘demon’ order, occasionally men- 
tioned, 1 reminiseence has survived of actual gods 
that were once worshipped. In favour of this view 
might be urged the analogy of other monotheistic 
religions, in whieli the gods of past heathen times 
are not straizhtwiay deelured to be mere figments of 
the imagination, but (at least in the behets of the 
people) are degraded to ‘demons’ or spook forms. 
Vhus lived on the onee mighty gods of Greece 
among the early Christians; and so did the Arab 
tribal ods even after the conquest of Islam, just 
as the aneient German vods still survive in various 
superstitions that prevail amongst Christianized 
Germanic peoples. As a matter of facet, we tind 
in some late passayes of Scripture what may be 
pronounced certain, or at least very probable, ex- 
amples of this depotentiating of tormer popular 
vods: eg. Dt 32", where they are spoken of as 
shéedou, ‘demons,’ te which at one time saerilices 
were ollered (ef. also Ps 106°7, where the onee 
existing practice of offering children is thonght of 
as having these ‘demons’ for its object); 2 Ch 
1, where by the term orgy (stein, ‘oats’ or 
‘vouthke forms’), the Chronieler evidently under- 
stunds, above all, the heathen popular gods, for 
Whom Jeroboam is said) to have appointed 
priests. But in all these instances we have to do 
expressly with idolatrous worship of foreign eods, 
and not with relies of an Israelitish Polytheism. 
And when in Lv 77 it is forbidden to offer the 
usual saerifices any more to the s@irda, what 
comes here onee more to the front is the belief in 
local ened, Weld spirits, with which there was 
an muwUlingoess, ins spite of the uneontested 
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sole legitimacy of the Jahweh eult, to break eom- | 
pletely, seeing that these heings could so readily 
injure man. But these tield spirits are not, properly 
speaking, ‘gods’ any more than the spirits that 
make their abode in saered trees and _ stones. 
Elsewhere, too, the séér?m are nothing more than 
‘demon’ forms, akin to the fauns and satyrs of 
elassie mythology. In Is 137} they perform their 
dances in the destroyed palaces of Babylon, in 34% 
they hold their gatherings amongst the ruins of 
Edom, 

Like the s‘érim, Lilith (i.c. ‘the nightly one’), 
who, aecording to Is 344, dwells in the ruined 
palaees of Edom, belongs in all probability to the 
categury of monstrosities to which the popular 
helief gave lirth. The same is the ease with the 
Alikah of Vr 30%, the mention of whose two 
danghters is sufficient to show that it is not the 
common Jeech that is meant, but that the name, 
like the Arabie “4/2 or “lulad:, stands for a blood- 
sucking ‘demon.’ In another eonnexion we shall 
eome upon still further remnants of a belief in 
and fear of ‘demons,.’* ‘Azazel, again, to whom 
on the Great Day of Atonement the goat laden 
with the sins of the people was sent forth (Lv 
16% 30.1%), is evidently an unelean ‘demon’ who 
inhabits the desert. At the same time it is very 
questionable whether this figure ean be regarded as 
a survival frum the pre-Mosaie belief in ‘ demons,’ 
and was not rather first borrowed from a foreign 
source during the Exile. —COf the Cherubisam and 
Seraphim we shall not speak till later on, be- 
eanse these, although certainly a product of non- 
Israelite soil, attained to something of an inde- 
pendent significance in Jahwism. The Satan, on 
the contrary, viewed as an individual, is not met 
with till the post-exilie period. 


ii. FORMS OF WORSHIP, AND OTHER MITES 
AND USAGES.—The essential eharaeter of every 
ancient relivion reveals itself pre-eminently in the 
worship it otlers to the Deity. That such worship 
formed an element also in the pre-Mosaie stage of 
the religion of Israel is to be assumed, and various | 
traces of it survived for lone even in the cultus 
of Jahweh. These are recognizable by their great 
resemblanee to, or even complete identity with, 
the ritual usages of the leathen Semites. As in 
the case of mourning enstoms, the original mean- | 
ing, it is true, is often dithenlt to reeognize, or the 
features of the eustom have leen so toned down 
or completely transformed as to make identification 
impossible. 

1. By far the most important ritual transaction | 
in the primitive stage of religion is saerifice. To 
the Jater Israelitish conceptions this appeared 
almost exelusively from the point of view of a qi/t, 
and, above all, as an offering of food to the Deity ; 
even fat and bluod are expressly named in Ezk 
4475 as food of Jahweh. It cannot be doubted | 
that this aspeet of the matter was not wholly 
wanting even in the pre-Mosaie period, and that 
offerings of fruit in particular were presented to 
the local remine, by being deposited within the | 
sacred preeincts (as was done atterwards with the 
shewbread), or heing thrown into the sacred wells. 


* Cf. E. Ferritre, Paganisme des ébreux jusqu’ a la captivité 
de Babylone, Paris, 1884; C. H. Toy, ‘ Evil Spirits in the Bible’ 
in JBL ix. pt. i. p. 17 ff. ; J. van der Veen, ‘Daemonologie van 
het Judaisme' in 7'heal, Studien, 1890, p. 301 ff. There is the 
closest connexion between the belief in ‘demons’ (as also, in- 
deed, the worship of local 2umina) and the great majority of 
the manifold forms of magic and soothsaying. Much of the | 
latter may have heen first taken over hy Israel on Canaanite 
soil, but not a little must have belonged to the pre- Mosaic stage. 
Cf. on this point the classical article of W. R. Smith, ‘On the 
Forms of Divination and Mavic enumerated in Deut. xviti. 10-£.' | 
in Journal of Philology, xiii. p. 203 ff., and xiv. p. 113 fF. ; also | 
T. W. Davies, Magic, Divination, and Demonology among the | 
Hebrews and their Neighbaurs,etc., London, 159 (also as Dis- | 
sertation, Leipzig, 1901). 


Israel in pre-Mosaie times. 


Also the ordinary burnt-offering, which was all 
assigned to the Deity (hence ealled also ‘ali, 
‘whole-otlering’), ean searcely be regarded other- 
wise than as an offering of food, z.¢. as a gift. 
But, on the other hand, it is impossible to explain 
all sacrificial rites from this puint of view. The 
extraordinary importanee which is manifestly at- 
tributed to the blood of the saerificial victim 
earries us forward to another idea, namely, that 
of the sacramental communion established _be- 
tween the god and his worshippers through their 
common eating of the (eo ipso sacred) body of the 
saerificial vietim. And, sinee from the earhest 
times the blood is regarded as pre-eminently the 
seat of the life, the sacramental communion was 
undoubtedly reached in the most primitive stage 
by drinking the sacrificial blood, the same blood as 
was assigned in some way (it might be by smearing 
the image or the altar, or by pouring out the 
blood within the saered precincts) to the Deity. A 
clear trace of this notion—although in a form that 
has been very much toned down—has survived in 
Ex 24°. When we read here of Moses sprinkling 
the altar with one portion of the blvod and the 
people with the other, and thus sealing the cove- 
nant between Jahweh and the people, the main 
feature of the rite is the eommon share in the 
blood which establishes a eommunien, and which 
is henee ealled by Moses ‘the blood of the cove- 
nant.’ 

It could not have been long till the advance 
of eulture gave rise to repnenanee to the drink- 
ing of blood. Henee arose naturally a partition 
of the saered food ; the portion of the Deity being 
the blood along with the fat (the latter in all 
probability on aeeount of the facility with which 
it could be made over to the Deity by letting it go 
up in smoke), the portion of the worshippers being 
the tlesh. The sacramental communion, however, 
finds expression in late as well as in early times in 
the consumption of the saevificial meal at a sacred 
spot, in eating and drinking ‘before Jahwenh’ (in 
early times, no doubt, in the actnal presence of the 
image). That the Hesh even in these so-called 
meal-oflerings bore a saered character, is evident 
trom the eirenmstance that the mingling of sacred 
and common food in the body was sought to be 
avoided hy fasting previous to the saeriticial meal. 
The rceeord of this undoubtedly very ancient prac- 
tice has come down to us only in connexion with 
war (Jg 21°, 1S 7%) and mourning (1S 31P%, 258 
3® [the case is different in 12!°}). The strict com- 
mand to avoid the nse of blood for food, which 
was afterwards extended to the case of animals 
that evuld not be offered in sacrifice, may have 
been originally due not simply to the fact that the 
bluod was reserved for the Deity, Imt also to the 
fear of absorbing a seeond soul along with the 
blood, the seat of life. 

It cannot he determined whether, in addition to 
what were afterwards the usual victims, other 
auimals were used for sacrifice by the tribes of 
On the other hand, it 
may be asserted with confidence that in special 
cases human sacrifice was praetised in order to 
propitiate the Deity or gain His favour.* This 
is Witnessed to by the persistency with which, 
down to the 7th eent. B.c., the sacrifice of the firat- 
horn is revarded as the highest act of service, in 
spite of the clear protest uttered against this 
notion in Gn 22 (E), The teaching of the latter 
narrative plainly is that Jahweh is satisfied with 
the disposition whieh is prepared to offer to Him 
one’s dearest, and that He has appointed the sub- 
stitutionary offering of an animal in place of the 

* Cf. on this point the exhaustive discussion of A. Kamp- 


hausen, Das Verhaltniss.des Menschenupfers zur tsraclit. Mie 
ligton? Bonn; 1596; 7° 
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actual sacrifice of a child. Nevertheless, Abaz 
(2 hk 16°, very probably during the straits to which 
he was reduced by the attack of the allied Ara- 
nyvans ant Ephraimites) and Manasseh (21°) both 
caused a son to puss through the tire ; andin Mie 67% 
the question ts evidently submitted to very serions 
consideration whether the sacrifice of the firstborn 
is not to be offered as the surest expiation of guilt. 

From passages like Dt 12%!) 2 1 17)? 23% zk 
162% Dyst O32 (on Jer PP see below) it would 
appear as if these burnt-oflerings of human vietinis 
Were presented not to Jabweh, but to Melekh 
(LXNX Moloch), te. * king (of heaven)? as a heathea 
vod, Apart, however, from Gin 22, this is manag 
opposed by oz 11! %, according to which Jephthah, 
in terms ot his vow, sacrificed his daughter to 
Juhweh. In 2 W 37 we read of how Mesha, king 


of Moab, otlered his firstborn, naturally to Che- 


nosh; the god of the land; but the now mutilated 
close of the narrative plainly shows that the writer 
was firmly convinced of the eflieacy of such an 
offering, and would no doubt have expected that 
a similar sacrifice to Jahweh on Israelitish soil 
would be equally eftieacions. Jer 7°! 19% [delete in 
the latter the Gloss ‘as burnt-otlerings to Bnal,’ 
whitch is wanting in the LXNN] 32° plainly show 
that the sacrifice of children was popularly sup- 
wsted to be well-pleasing to Jahweh. And even 
Fvekiel, to whom such offerings, like every other 
form of cultus in pre-exilic times, appear as simple 
idolatry, reckons the sacrifice of all the firstborn 
among the statutes ‘that were not good’? (20%), 
Which Jahweh Himself gave to the people as a 
punishment for their backsliding. This strange 
assertion is in all probability to be understood as 
meaning that the command to offer the firstlings 
of eattle gave rise to the erroneous notion that 
human sacritice was well-pleasiny te trod. 

If human sacrifices were, in the nature of things, 
urnt-ollerings or whole-otferings, thus eoastitnt- 
ing pre-eminently valuable gifts, yet in the earliest 
times the use made of the blood must have held an 
important place in the same eonnexion. And, 
seeing that in the ease of the olleriny of children 
the blood in question was eloscly related to that of 
the offerer, this speeies of sacrifice also must un- 
questionably be regarded from the point of view 
of the establishing of a sacramental communion 
between the oflerer and the Deity, 

A somewhat diflerent character belongs, on the 
other hand, to other two rites, which are certainly 
also pre-Mosaic, namely the ratifying of a cove- 
hant hy cutting one or more animals in picees, so 
that the contracting parties might pass between 
the picees Jaid opposite one another; and the 
héreat or ban. 

In Gn 15°" 7 (J), in the case of the ‘covenant.’ of 
Jabweh with Abraham, the tirst named of these 
rites is enjoined and performed by Goi alone ; but 
here we have to do not with a covenant in the 
ordinary hnman sense, but with a rediqious ‘ bérith,’ 
whose essence lies in the Divine institution, de- 
mand, and promise, God accommodates Himself 
here to lmman enustom by passing between the 
pivees of the dismentbered animal, just. as in ler 
34°" the contracting parties pass hetween the 
parts of the calf ent in twain. The whole trans- 
action in so far resembles a sacrificial one, as the 
kinds of animals ennmerated in Gin 15%, as well as 
the calf of der 34%, all belong to the elass usually 
employed for sacrifice; ner is it impossible that 
the blood of these animals was in) some way 
utilized as sacrificial bluod. The kernel of the 
Vite is manifestly the invoking of a curse upon 
oneself in case of a breach of the obligation niiter. 
taken.* This is clearly alluded to in PS 1 (as 

* F. Schwally (Semit. Arieqeattertioner, Hett 1, ‘Der heilige 
Krieg im alten Israel,’ Leipzig, 1901, pba) 
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well as in the incident of Jv 19”, whieh must be 


interpreted’ in the same way), only that the curse 


invoked must have originedly eoneerned not the 
cattle, but the person of the man who was false to 
his obligation. 

The ban (t{leb. o7-7) * was, without donbt, origin- 
ally a war enstom, and consists in the devoting + 
(even before the actual battle, Nu 21°, dos 67, 1S 
I") of the enemy and all their belonvings te 
destrnetion—in Israel, in the post-Mosaic period, 
naturally in honour of Jahweb as the Giod of war, 
Schwally rightly denies that the Aérem has the 
character of an offering or present. To ‘ban’ 
nivans to give over to idlestrnetion; the reliszious 
element ix found in the complete renunciation of 
any profit from the vietory, and this rennneiation 
is an expression of gratitude for the fact that the 
war-God has delivered the enemy, who is His 
enemy also, and all his substance into the hands 
ot the conqueror. The earhest practice appears 
to have required the massacre of ercvehing hase 
Whether man or beast, and the burning or destroy- 
ing in some other way of houses and property ; cf. 
Jos 67 3 (after the capture of Jericho) $7! 3 10%, 
LS i658 (where the sparing of the best of the 
eattle for a future offering, and the failnre to put 
to death the Amalekite king Agag, are held up by 
Samuel as a transzression on the part of San)) 22)9 
{althongh in this instance the expression Afrem is 
not employed); so in Mie 4% in an eschatologiecn] 
prophecy the ‘devoting’ of all the substance of 
the peoples that besiege Jerusalem is announced. 


‘The original rigour ot the Aérem appears in a 


somewhat milder torm in Dt 24 38) Jos S227 
114, where lmman beings, indeed, are all tu be put 
to death, but the cattle and other possessions of 
the enemy are to fall as spoil to the Israelites. 
Aceording to Dt 20° the ban is to be enforced 
With unsparing severity in the ease of Canaanite 
cities, Whereas, avcordiny to v5", in far distant 
non-Canaanite cities only the males are to be 
slaughtered 5 the women and children, the cattle 
and other property, are to be regarded as spoil. 


| This rule is followed in the ease of the Midianites, 


according to Nu 31", but Moses afterwards (v.!7) 
demands the slanghter also of all the female 


| prisoners except those that were still virgins. 


A further mitigation of the practice is found, 
finally, in the possibility of making some of the 


{ * ; > Tal 
prisoners slaves of the sanctuary; ct. dos 9% and 


the Nethinim or ‘given ones’ amongst the per- 
sonnel of the post-exilie temple. 

The Acrem, as a solenin devoting to destrnetion, 
might, however, include in its seope even Isracl- 
ites, nod not only individuals but communities. 
Thos Dt 13! requires the putting to death of afl 
the inhabitants of any Iaraelitish city that fell 
into idolatry, and the burning of a// their property 
us fa whole-oflering to Jahweh + Aveording to 
J 208 all the members of the tribe of Benjamin 
were slanghtered and their cities burned on account 
of the outrage at Gaileah ; accordine to 2t! the 
ban was exeented on all the inhabitants of Jabesh- 
gilead with the exception of 400 virgins who were 


action of Sanlin 18 117 asa’S-hwur- oder Bundesritus’: the 
dismembered bodies have in all the instances above cited: the 
significance nf an ' Eidupfer,’ to which numerous analogies are 
found in other religions as well. 

" Cf, Schwalliy, Ze. p. 201%. 

tin Jer 128 the expression ‘dedicate (Ht. hallow) then [or 
the day of slaughter’ answers exactly to the elsewhere em- 
tloved * han.* 

t In view of what has been said above, this cannot be taker. 
to mean that the destruction in consequence of the herem 
actually represents a whole- or burnt-offering, but that iL has 


| this foree coinparatively, being as well-pleasing as a buornt- 


offering, Schwally very appropriately refers to the statenient 
of Mesha on the Moabhite Stove, l 11f: ‘and f slew all the 
people of the city, a pleasing spectacle [or Chemosh and for 
Moab.’ In the same way is cxplained why the touebing d 


well Mesuribesethe J. the ‘de vOleds thing syused™be/anger of the Deity (Jos 7%). 
; i V } rn F oy Teor! \ r 
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urgently required. That the man who stole any- 
thing of what had been ‘devoted’ came himself 
under the ban, because he had broken the ‘ taboo’ 
caused by the hévem, is shown by the case of Achan 
(Jos 7). The ‘holy indignation ot, Jahweh,’ 
whieh burns at first against the whole people 
(v.17), is appeased onty when Aehan is stoned to 
death (v.*°). Nor is it easy to understand 1S 14% 
except to mean that the eurse resting upon 
Jonathan (ef. v.™), in whieh he had involved Ihim- 
self by disregard of Saul's prohibition, as of a kind 
of hérem, was removed by drawing Jots for and 
mtting to death a substitute. In 2S 2184 Israel 
is delivered from the eonsequences of the curse of 
the Gibeonites by the giving up and pntting to 
death of seven members of the family of Saul, 
whose action was responsible for the eurse. 

A unique charaeter belongs to the case supposed 
in Ly 27%, that an Israelite might ‘devote’ any 
possession of lis, including human beings (slaves 
or eaptives taken in war?) and eattle. Every- 
thing so ‘devoted’ is most holy to Jahweh: if 
human beings, they must be put te death. 

The cireumstance that in the earliest times 
there is no trace of drink-oilerings of wine, is 
explicable very simply on the ground that these 
were possible only after Israel] had become used to 
vine-culture in Canaan, On the other land, the 
libations of water mentioned as prayer-offerings 
before hattle (IS 7%, cf. also 2S 23-) are in all 
probability a survival from a time when water (in 
the desert) was considered an article of value. 
Extraordinary occasions sueh as war (see below) 
led to a revival of the primitive ritual) practice. 

Regarding the usual saerificial transaetion we 
have information in the very word for altar, namely 
mizbéah, i.e. ‘place of slaugliter.2 This shows 
that the victims, as is presupposed also in Gn 22%, 
were slain upon the altar itselt. The horns of the 
altar, which afterwards played a réle in connexion 
with the application ot the blood (Ly 47 ef a7.) 
and the function of the altar as an asylum (1 Kk 
pe 2°8), should in all probability be traced baek 
to the custom of spreading the skin of the victim, 
horns and all, over the altar. This enstom can 
he proved also in the ease of heathen eults, and 
is thus presumably older than Jahwism., Apart 
from other considerations, the latter supposition 
is favoured by the circumstanee that in the earliest 
times altars were composed either of Jarge flat 
stones (Jz 6° 1319, 1S 64 144) or of piles of turf 
or unhewn stones (Ex 20"). The introduction of 
artificial horns would follow after altars came to 
be constructed of different materials. The ex- 
planation of the horns as symbols of strength in 
connexion with the worship of Jahweh as a bull- 
God could thus, in any ease, have been introduced 
only at a later period. The cireumstance that the 
number of liorns required by the Priests’ Code 
(Ex 27", ef. Ezk 43": *"), whieh no doubt embodies 
here a long-established usage, is four (one on each 
eorner of the altar), proves nothing against the 
view that the horns were originally only two in 
number. 

2. The essentials of a place of worship in the 
earhest times probably always included a mazzehah 
(783) and a sacred tree, or, in detault of the latter, 
a sacred tree-stumpor pole. 1tis true that Ex 23+4 
34° and Dt 7° 12° convey the impression that in 
Israel the mazzha@h was first introduced in imita- 
tion of Canaanite modes of worship; but such a 


notion is contradieted by the prevailing belief (see | 


above, p. 6164) that the mazsébah was the abode 
of the nwmen loci. This belief had its origin as 
far back as the period of Polydemonism, and 
Jahwisnt retained it to this extent, that even in 


is thus all the more readily comprehensible that 
down even to the late monarchical period no 
otlence was taken at the mazz2bah. In. Gn 31 ft 
the s7z2¢bah serves as « witness of the agreement 
hetween Jacob and Laban. Moses hiniself erects 
at Sinai not only an altar to Jahweh but twelve 
muazceboth, ‘aecording te the number of the tribes 
of Israel’ (Ex 24°). These stones eannot possibly 
have possessed for this narrator the same signili- 
cance as the saered stone of Bethel had for the 
narrator of Gn 28, The two brazen pillars at 
the entrance to Solomion’s temple (tf K 75") should 
also, no doubt, be regarded as representing a form 
of mazzebah. Aveording to 2 Ix 12” @) fread, with 
the LAX, ‘by the mazzebah’ instead of ‘ by the 
altar’}] a mazzcébah stood in the forecourt of the 
temple; in Hos 34 the mazzébah is taken for 
vranted as part of the materva sacra of the regular 
worship of Jahweh; and in Is 19 the mazzebah 
spoken of is not an obelisk, but a stone which 
serves along with the altar to mark a spot conse- 
crated to the worship of Jaliweh. We are told in 
21K 18! that the mazzebeth had already been 
destroyed by Wezekiah, but this should probably 
be set down as an antedating of the eultus reform 
of Josiah (2 IX 23'4); for the first [unless Mie 5% 0%) 
ix as early as the time of Manasseh] prehibition of 
the maszéhbah appears in Deuteronomy (16%; ef. 
also Jer 2” [if die mockery of the prophet has for 
its objects “dshérim (see below) and meazzébéth] 
and Lv 261). As with the worship on high places, 
the erecting of ’dshérine anil meazzeboth by the 
kings prior to Josiah is imputed to them as a fault 
by the Deuteronomistic redactors of the Book of 
kings (t K 14, 2 iy 17"). 

Like the sazzbah, the ’dshérah (=x, plur. 
ons), te the sacred tree-stump or pole, must 
also be reckoned among the survivals of the pre- 
Jahwistie cultus, although it likewise held its 
plaee for centuries unopposed beside the altars of 
daliweh (as in J¢ 6°" it appears beside an altar of 
Baal). It is, withont doubt, a substitute for the 
sacred tree (see above), which was not available 
everywhere (especially, for instanee, in the case 
of hastily erected altars in the desert), Dut, as 
the regular sanctuaries on the high plaees would 
always have green trees in their neighbourhood, 
there was less occasion for the mention of the 
‘dsherim [in 1 K 14° and 2 Kk 17!° they are a super- 
fluity, due probably to the eagerness of the 
Deuteronomist to condemn alike the trees and 
the ’dshérim]. That the ’dshéra@h said to have 
been ent down by Hezekiah (2 K 18*) and restored 
by Manasseh (21°) stood in the temple down to the 
time of Josiah, is shown by its removal] and burn- 
ing in the Kidron Valley (2 K 23°). In like manner 
an ’dsherah (according to 1 K 16%, tirst set up by 
Ahab) stood in Samaria (2 K 13°; cf. also 1 iv 
145, 9K 47'%). The command to ent down (Ex 
343, Dt 75) or to burn (Dt 12%) heathen ’dshkérim 
implies at the same time, of course, a repudiation 
of their use in Israel. They are expressly for- 
bidden in Dt 16% (cf. also Mie 50%), where it is 


eS that they are to be plucked np; Jer 17°, 


327%, andthe late addition to Is 17%). With the 
exeeption perhaps of Mic 5, none of these pas- 
sages goes further baek than the time of Jostah. 
There is, of course, a complete distinetion between 
the ’dshérah as the sacred pole, and the goddess 
Asherah, whose existence appears to be now placed 
beyond doubt by the Tel e]-Amarna letters. Ler 
worship (1 K 15, 2 K 247 234) wears the aspect of 
pure idolatry, and hence does not come under the 
category of the religion of Israel. 

The use of other figures besides the mazzchah 
and the ’éshérah to represent the nearness of the 


this religion the mazzébah was. viewed as the |_Deity cannot be proved, to say the least of it, for the 
symbol and pledge of the nearness of Jahiwehl/ 1t/ pré-Mosaic/period.) In favour of such a view may 
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Le urged the tenacity with which the Jahweh cultus 
clung for a very long period to the use of images 
of Jahweh; “fe it is not impossible that in these 
the ferm of the ’édiat that were once worshipped 
had been handed down. On the other hand, the 


notion cannot be adinitted that any but images of | 


Jahweh were ever tolerated within the pale ot the 
Jahweh wership. This must hold good also of 
the Térdphim, even if these were originally derived 
from the realm of hheathendom; and the whole 
question must accordingly be left for discussion in 
connexion with the pre-l’rophetie eultus of Israel. 
3. But, again, the worship of Jahwel retained 
a number of ritual practices which may be held 
with all the more certainty to have been derived 
from the pre-Mosaie period, since they one and all 
have their analogues in the practices of the heathen 
Semites. This category includes wadhing barefoot 
in sacred places (Ex 3°, Jos 5%; even the going 
barefoot in token of mourning, 25 15%, Ls 2u2%, 
like other forms of uncoverine, has to be looked 
at, as explained above, from the religions point of 
view); washing the person and the clothes (Ex 19" 
and often) before approaching the prescnee of the 
Deity (ef. the changing of the clothes, Gn 35%). 
When we tind in the Priests’ Code constant in- 
junctions to wash the person and the ¢lothes in 
order to recover lost Levitical purity, no doubt the 
prinary intention of these is that ontward physical 
purity is to be the symbol and representation of 
inward, But, all the same, there is here a relie of 
those conceptions which led to the attempt, by 
means of external cleansiny, te eseape direct injury 
from demons or even from an angry god. And if 


in Ex 288 and Lv 6¢( 16% the priests are enjoined | 


so wear their otlicial garments only when they are 
eonducting Divine service, the older passage, Ezk 
44%, shows that there was a further intention in 
this than simply to guard against a profanation of 
the holy garments. The danver was rather that 
by touching these garments the people would be 
‘hallowed,’ ie. become forfeit to the sanctnary, 
and thus require a ransom to be paid for them. 
Ifere, again, we make acquaintanee with the primi- 
tive notion that all close contaet with the Deity 
or with anything consecrated to Him was, if not 
fatal, at least dangerous, But amongst forms of 
elose contact was included the act of deoking upon ; 
hence the covering of the head in presence 5 the 
Deity, asis done hy Moses in Ex 3° and Elijah in 
1 hk 19% The same idea, that the beholding of the 
Deity is fatal, meets us in Gn 16 32%, Ex 1971 33%, 
In all these instances it is true it is Jahweh that is 
in question, but it may he regarded as certain that 
the idea is an inheritance from the pre-Jahwistie 
era. 

4. Of priests in pre-Jahwistic times no recollec- 
tion has been preserved. In any ense there was 
no need of their services for offering sacritiee, 
seeing that this othee could be performed equally 
well, even in the worship of Jahweh, by any head 
of a household. The more menial services were 
discharged, as still continued to be the case under 
Moses (Ex 24°), by the young men. (im the other 
hand, designations like ‘ Oracle-terebinth’ (see 
above, p 616*) point to the existence of Oracle 
priests at particular sanctunries, just as Gn 25% 
nrively assumes the existence of a Jahwel-oracle 
in the time of Rebekah. 

5. There are various passages from which (in 
combination with the hypothesis of Ancestor 
Worslup) the inference has heen drawn that at 
first only the family or the tribe was regarded as 
the sacral body. Thus in Ex 21° the slave who 


does not wish to go free is to be pinned by the 
ear to the doorpost ‘before God,’ and thus incor- 
porated with the saeral body belonging to this 
God. The Passover ccremony sce belew) likewise 
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assumes the family to be the sacral body. In iS 
23° we read of an annual otlering by the family of 
David; but this does not prevent David's being at 
the same time missed at a sacrificial meal (for in 
ancient times this eharacter belongs to all eatiny 
of the tlesh of an animal that was lawfal for 
sacrifiee) at the New Moon; and there were many 
other ocensions when the sacral fellowship could 


i not possibly be confined to a family or even to a 


tribe. Thus in war, which from the ancient 
Semitie point of view always came under the 
category of religious transactions, it is evident 
that all comrades in arms formed one sacral fetluw- 
ship, whose members collectively ‘hallow the 
war,’ i.e. consecrate themselves for battle by abstin- 
ence from sexual intercourse (cf. 1S 215, where 
David pretends to be on military duty; 2S 11%), 
as Well as by inaugural otferings (1S 7° 13", where 
the sacrifices are intended to propitiate Jahwel), 
just as in Ex 19% the people prepare themselves 
ty continence for drawing near to God. Also the 
prescriptions of Dt 20°7 231°), su strange to our 
notions, are explicable as survivals from a time 
when certain bodily functions, and in particular 
sexual relations, were beheved to involve danger 
from demons.* 

6. Whether in pre-Mosaic times there was a 
saevificinl cultus practised at ficcd, frequently re- 
curring periods, eannot be determined. An observ- 
ance of the Sabbath is extremely improbable, 
although its saered character is earried back in 
Gn 2° (P) to the very beginning of the world. 
More conceivable—and here again combined with 
the fear of demonie intlhences—is it that there 
should have been a eelebration of the New Moon, 
seeing that there are the clearest traces of thus (see 
below, }. 662') till far down in the merarchical 
period, withont any reeognizable connexion with 
Jahwism. As to the later annnal festivals, it is 
self-evident that those whieh depend upon agri- 
eulture and vine-growing cannot be taken into 
account for the nomad period of Israel’s history ; 
they nre one and all of Canaanite origin, On the 
other hand, the ancient tradition clearly assunies 
that the Passover festival (of course with its 
original signiticanee, and quite independent of thie 
Feast of Unleavened Bread) was already kept 
in pre-Mosaic times. When Moses and Aaron 
(Ix 5°) make the demand of Pharaoh, ‘Let us go 
three days’ journey into the wilderness, to offer 
sacrifice to Jahweh, our God,’ and repeat this 
demand before ench plague (7! 8! ete. ), it is assumed 
that they wish to celebrate in the wilderness a 
long-estnblished sacrificial festival. For Moses 
(S*°) assigns as motive for going outside the land 
of Egypt that they are accustomed to otler saeri- 
tices that are an abomination to the Exyptians, 
and in 10° he says expressly, ‘We have to keep 
the fenst of Jahweh.’? Again in 127) (J) the diree- 
tion runs, ' Will ¢ie Passover.’ llere, too, accord- 
inuly, it ts assuined (as even in 12" (P) ‘It is a 
Passover for Jahweh’) as something that has been 
long familiar,—in opposition to the directions of 
v= whieh make the ritual to have first taken its 


“Cf. the very instructive remarks of Schwally in the above- 
cited ‘Ber heilige Krieg im alten Isracl,’ esp. p. 45ff., on the 
hallowing of war (Jos 3°, Mic 3°, Jer 64 ef al.) also by anointing 
the shield (2S 1°!) and conseerating the weapons (Jer 227), as 
well as by burnt-offerings which in the earhest times repre- 
sentect also the most solemn forni of suilt-offering (1 8 79 132 12), 
Again, the allowing of the hair to grow long (if Jg 64 is to be 
rendered ‘with long streaning locks,’ etc. [seé Moore, ad luc.), 
anc if this implies a general warlike custom) marked the warrior 
as nazir or ‘vonseerated.’ Schwally appears to the present 
Writer to go too far when (p. 747.) he discovers the peril to the 
newly married man in the ¢ircumstance that by taking part in 
war he was guilty of turning aside to another culéus. The 
explanation rather commends itself Uhat by such conduct he 
would expose himself to the curses of his wife, or that the con- 
secration of bh new house appeared indispensable for the expul 
sion otybostile demons. ¢ 
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rise upon the occasion of the Exodus, and to the 
derivation of the name peswh (nz) from pasah ‘to 
pass ovel.” This explanation of the word from the 
sparing action of Jahweh in passing hy the houses 
of the Tsraclites when He smote the firsthorn of 
the Egyptians (so Ex 1277), cannot be reconciled 
with the circumstance that in the oldest usage of 
langnage pesah appears to stand for the so-called 
Paschal lamb or (Dt 16%) other animals used for 
the sacrifice (cf. the expressions ‘kill or lurn or 
eat the Passover’). This fact shatters also the 
derivation of the name from pasah, ‘to limp’ * 
(ef. the hmping of the prophets of Baal around the 
altar, 1} 18°, and the Hepine ean a 
custom derived from very early times—of the 
Mecea pilgrims around the saered stone of the 
Kaaba), although in itself it is favoured hy the 
analogy of hdqay, prop. ‘to dance or circle round,’ 
then ‘to celehrate a festival,’ Even if the attempt 
to tix the etymolory of the word must be given 


ny, there are still sutlicient starting-points to | 


enable us to get at the original character of the 
Passover. t Ex 
Abib, in which the Exodus fell, the firstlings of 
cattle, or, more strictly, the first male offspring of 
sheep and cows, were offered. According to 5° 
these sacrifices are to be offered in the wilderness, 
lest Jahweh visit the people with pestilence or the 
sword. That is to say, they are guilt- or pro- 
pitiatory-oflerings. But quite the same is the 
character of the Paschal meal, however later theo- 
logical motives may have transformed its original 
meaning, or the Priests’ Code have entirely given 
up its sacrificial character.¢ he eating of the 
Vaschal Jamb (whether originally one of the first- 
lings used for this purpose, while the rest were 
sacrifieed as burnt- or whole-oflerings, or no) is, 
heyond question, a sacrificial meal celebrated by 
the tamily as the sacral bely; for the flesh is 
haly, and none of it is to be left till the morning, 
while the hlood is to be smeared on the lintel and 
the doorposts to guard those within from pesti- 
lence. From the later point of view this part 
of the ritual amounts to nothing more than a 
meniorial of a former deliverance from a par- 
ticular danger. But originally, as is shown by 
numerous primitive heathen analogies, it was 
sought by an annual smearing with blood to 
wvotect house and herd from demonic intlnences, 
In partieular from the plagne or other diseases. 
The Mazzcth festival, which immediately fol- 
lowed the Passover, might be bronght into close 
connexion with the latter, only if, with Beer 
(Theol, Ltstg. 1901, col. 588), following Holzinger, 
we could see in the magzith simply a memorial of 
the nomad period, during which lsvael in Bedawin 
fashion ate unieavened hread. When the nomad 
life was given up (Gn 44), the aazzth, on Beer's 
theory, became ‘hread of affliction (Dt 16%). The 
view that the mazscth represented the bread 


* Toy (‘The Meaning of Pesach,’ in JBL, 1898, p. 178 ff.) thinks 
otherwise, hoiding that the pesah was originally a ritual dance, 
aeconipanied by the sacrifice of a lamb, and that it was only 
afterwards that the name was transferred to the sacrifice. 

t Cf. on the most recent explanations of the term (including 
its coniparison with the Assyr. pasihu, ‘calm oneself; so that 
pesah would= ‘calming or appeasing (the anger of the Deity)}’ 
Riede] in ZATW, 19), p. 319ff. He holds pesah to be the 
Egyp. poseh, ‘harvest.’ Schafer, again (Das Passah-Mazzoth- 
Fest nach setnem Ursprunge, setner Bedeutung, wnd seiner 
tnnerpentateuchischen Entwickelung, Gutersloh, 1900), holds 
the Passover to have been a purificatory offering of very early 
origin, common to al] the Semites, and designed to appease the 
Deity. At the saine time he denies the pre- Mosaic origin of the 
OT Passover, declaring it to have been, along with its pendant 
the Wazzéth feast (which was meant to recall the haste of the 
Exodns), from first to Jast a historic-theocratie festival. His 
argument is manifestly under the spell of tradition. 

3 The view that the Passover and the offering of firstling's 
were not originally connected (so Volz in Theol. Ltztg. 1901, 
cal. 635 f.) appears to the present writer to be at least incapable 
of demcnotration. Wi 


baked from the new corn (and thus implied an 
agrarian festival) is held to be contradicted, espe- 
clally by their use in connexion with sacrifices all 
the year through, and no less by their being used 
as common food. The only objection to Beer's 
explanation is the ditticulty of supposing that the 
memory of an obsolete manner of life was solemnly 
celebrated by a return to it, and that for a period 
of six days. Moreover, the agrarian character of 
the spring festival appears to be assured hy Dt 16° 
and by the presentation of the so-called wave- 
sheaf (Ly 23'¥4), 

The festal character of the Sheep-shearing is 
still witnessed to by 18S 25" and 28 13° (ef. 
also Gin 31)? 386), It is, however, quite intelli- 
gible that this festival, so important for nomads, 
afterwards fell more into the background as com- 
pared with the ayrarian festivals that were cele- 
brated in common. | « 

7. As to the course of procedure at a festival we 
have information in Ex 328 which no donbt applies 


| = S Ore Liki Sa 
| also to the pre-Mosaic period ; sacrifice, sacrificial 


34” shows that in the month | 


meals, amusements (chiefly, in all) probability, 
dancing). Many a practice, whieh afterwards 
aroused the righteous indignation of the prophets, 
may have had its roots in the ritnal customs of 
pre-Mosaie times instead of being derived from the 
evil cxaiple of the Canaanites. 

8. A religions character belongs, finally, to other 
two cnstoms whose origin in like manner goes, 
without donbt, back to the pre-Mosaic era: circum. 
cision and blood-1evenge. 

Circumcision.* — Ali attempts to explain this 
practice as dne to purely sanitary considerations 
are now rightly regarded as exploded. As little 
weight can be attached to such explanations as 
that it is a milder symbolic form of the once 
prevalent sacrifice of children, or of self-emascula- 
tion in hononr of a deity. On the contrary, 
cirenmeision has, amongst numerous (including 
Semitic) tribes, an evident connexion with a boy’s 
reaching puberty; it is the sign of maturity, and 
thus of full admittance to the number of capable 
warriors of the tribe, But, since it has at the 
same time a religious meaning (for ‘@ré ‘uncir- 
cumcised’ is eqnivalent to ‘[religionsly] unclean,’ 
and hence a strongly disparaging word), it can he 
viewed only as an act of consecration for the benefit 
of a tribal god or some particular demon. It thns 
serves at once as a tribal markt and as a defence 
avainst the harmful intluenee of other demons, 
Even for Jahwism cireumeision is primanily a sign 
that a man belongs to the people and the wo ship 
of Jalweh, although the specifically theological 
interpretation of it as a sign of the covenant (Gn 
172"-) belongs only to the latest stage (P). 

The oldest tradition as to the origin of child 
circumcision meets us in Ex 4% (1). In this now 
nmtilated passave it is implied that Moses aronsed 
the indignation of the Deity (here of course already 


| Inliwelh) because at the time of his marriage with 


Zippurah he was not circumcised as religious 
custom required (cf. also Gn 34°-% (JJ), Zipporah 


“ Cf.,on this subject, H. Ploss, ‘Geschichtliches und Ethnolo- 
gisches bbher Knabenbeschneidung' in Deutsehes Archiv fur 
Geschichte der Medicin und medicinischen Geographiez, viii. 3, 
p. 312 ff.: P. Lafargue, ‘ La circoacision, sa signification sociale 
et relizieuse’ in Builetins de lu soe. @ Anthropologie de Paris, 
ser. iii. tome x. 3, p. 42047. ; P. C. Remondino, History af Cire 
cumcision trom the Earliest Times to the Present, Philadelphia, 
1891; A. Glassherg, Die Beschneidung, etc., Berlin, 1596; 8. 
Kohn, Die Gesehichte der Beschneidung bet den Juden von den 
altesten Zeiten Lis auf die Gegenwart, Frankfurt a. M., 1902 
(Hebrew). ; 

t As such, it appears to go hack to a time when the men still 
went naked; cf. Gunkel, ‘Ueber die Beschneidung im AT’ in 
Archiv fur Papurusforseluana, ii. 1, p. 13 ff. (against Reitzen- 
stein, Zwei relisionusqeschichtliche Fragen, Strassburg, 1901, 
according to whom Israel borrowed circnmcision from the 


ypricsily aristoeracy of Exypt, whereas Gunkel holds correctly 
thut,add Kyyptians weré circumcised). 
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resenes him from the attack of Jahwel by eir- 


cumeising her son with a (sharp) stone (ct. also the | 


stone knives of dos 5°, a proot of the high antiquity 
of the practice), and touching the aatanels of 
Moses with the severed (and still bleeding) fore- 
skin, while she exclaims, ‘‘Vhou art to me a bride- 
room of blood.’ ‘Phis can mean valy tliat she 
transiers the ellicacy of the ehild’s cirenmeision 
symbolically to the husband, and declares him to 
be what he onght to have been at > marriage, 
namely a bridegroom consecrated by the blood of 
cireumeisiou, and thus safe from the anzer of the 
tribal god. Whether, perhaps in very early times, 
the blood shed in circumcision was empioyed in 
any other sacral transaction, is a question that 
must be left unsettled. 

Another account of the origin of eireumecision 
ls fonnd in the original text of Jos 5°, naniely v.* 
withont the harmonistic additions ‘avain’ and 
‘the seeond time,’ and vv.2%9 We are told that 
Joshua circnimeised the Israelites with stone Knives 
at the Hill of Poreskins, and that the plaee was 
hence ealled Gilgal, i.e. ‘rolling away’ of the 
reproach which arose from the impurity of the 
nncireumeised condition, and whieh ealled forth 
the contempt of the Egyptians. AsStade(ZALW, 
Iss, p. 13211) has shown, we have here an ety- 
mglogical legend intended to explain the name 
Cilval; in reality the ‘)1il of Poreskins’ derived its 
name from the cireumstanee that there, beside the 
ancient sanctuary of Gilgal, was the common place 
of circumeision for the neighbonring (Benjmunite) 
youths, and that their foreskins were buried in 
that hill. 

When, finally, the Priests’ Code (tin 171°) 
makes the introduction of circumcision as a sign 
of the covenant rest upon a command of trod to 
Abraham, an explanation is thus offered of the 
cireumstance that all Abraham's descendants—the 
Arabs, Edomites, Moabites, and Ainmmonites—were 
cirenmneised (2 condition of things that applied 
alsv, it is trne, tu the Egyptians and the Vhw- 
niecians, although not to the Philistines). 

Blood-revenge. — That this custom, which is 
assumed in Gn 4% 3 as already existing amongst 
the carhest generations of men, actually took its 
rise in the pre-Mosaie period, is proved hy its 
wide ditfnsion also among the heathen Semites 
and elsewhere. The originally religious character 
of the practiee is snpported. apart trom other con- 
siderations, by the extraordinary tenacity with 
which it maintained itself-—a tenacity which would 
be scareely conceivalde without religious motives. 
It is trne that the precise bond of connexion is 
not now discoverable. In view of the above- 
diseussed narrative, 2S 21 (ef. esp. v.? ‘before 
Jahweh’), it would appear as if the putting of the 
murderer to death was originally regarded as a 
sacrifice by which the anger of the tribal cod was 
appeased. According to the earhest notions, this 
anver 1s dne less to mora) causes (as came after- 
wards to be the established view, ef. e.g. Can 98) 
than to the damage sustained by the god through 
the loss of a life belonging to lim; and, as the 
members of the tribe, in the first instance the 
family, are responsible fer preserving the lives 
that are the property of the god, blood-guiltiness 
attaches to them until the guilt is atoned tor by 
the death of the murderer. The original abseace 
of an ethieal viewpoint is evident from the simple 
fact that no distinction is made between murder 
and unintentional manslaughter; even in Dt 44. 
wt probable addition by P) and Nw 35=% the right 
of blood-revenge in the latter case is still ideally re- 
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| dveply-rovted enstom, but not to abolish it entirely. 


cogaized, although eare is taken tomake this richt | 


ineffective by providing an asylum for the man- 
slayer in one of the Cities of Refuce. 
Was thus able to give a milder form te this 


Jahwism | 


From the narrative of 2S 14° (which is fietitions, 
indeed, but no doubt retlects the conditions of real 
life), where ‘the whole family’ demaads that the 
fratricide be given up, we learn that oceasionally 
the exeention of blogd-revenge might be preventer 
by the interveation of the king. At the same 
time, the languave of the woman of Tekoa (v.") 
contains the sugvestion that by such intervention 
the king might bring guilt upon himself. Tere, 
again, we see the mechanical way in which the 
matter was viewed by primitive rigid eustoi. 


Summary.—Looking hack now on the results 
whieh we have reached by examination of the 
pre-Mosaie period of the religion of Israel, we 
have been able in not a few instances to point to 
phenomena whieh coatain the germ of similar 
appearances on the soil of Jahwism, and whieh 
are of the utmost importance for the understand- 
ing of the latter. 

In the first place, as to the notion of God which 
prevailed in that period, it is only ina very 
restricted sense that we ean speak of such a notion 
atall, The prineipal constituent of the yet rndi- 
mentary religious sense was fear of the constantly 
threateniag but always incalculable influence of 
demonic powers. These powers are of very varied 
hinds, and it would be vain to try to reduce them 
to any system, or to assume that any reflexions re- 
garding their nature aad treatment passed throngh 
the minds of men in the state of nature that then 
prevailed. Men believed in them upon the ground 
of eustom inherited from birth, and aeted towards 
them aceording to the ancient sacred usage fol- 
lowed by all members of the family and the tribe. 
These ‘demons’ are partly spirits of the dead, and, 
above all, the spirits of the nearest kin of the 
family. Besides measures adopted to keep them 
ol! or to avert injury at their hands, there were 
acts prompted by dutiful affection towards them, 
but we have no perfectly clear traces that Animism 
in the narrower sense had already developed into 
Ancestor Worship.— A very important: role is 
played, again, by al) the local neeminca (élin), 
whose presence appears as attached ta sacred 
trees, stones, and springs. They are not identical 
with the latter in such a sense that we could 
speak here of a deilieation of nature, but they are 
locally su inseparable from these objects that they 
can be found and worshipped only at the particn- 
lar spots in qnestion.—This ‘Polydemonism’ ad- 
vances a stave when such a ane doce comes to 
be regarded as the tutelary god of a family or 
elan, or even of a whole tribe. In place of simple 
wifts of homage or for propitiation, rites are now 
introduced whose object is to witness or to estab- 
lish a close connexion, nay a blood relationship, 
with the Deity. Even it Zotemism eannot be 
proved to have once prevailed among the tribes of 
Isracl, yet we certainly meet with a conception of 
sacrifice which regards sacramental communion 
between the Deity and the offerer as the prinei- 
pal feature—a communion which is established by 
their jointly partaking of the sacrificial blood (after. 
wards by the vod receiving the blood and the fat, 
while the offerer has the flesh for his portion). 

As to the manifold other rites and usages 
(mourning customs, the Aérem and other warlike 
practices, human sacrifice, cireumetsion, celebra- 
tion of festivals), the original motive has not 
always been discoverable with certainty ; but ia 
most Instances the eonnexion with Aninism or 
sume other form of belief in demons is clear 
enough. 


i. MORAL CONDITIONS.—Not without interest, 


‘finaly, is the question, What were the moral con- 
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ditions whieh Moses found amongst the Israelitish 
tribes of lis time? It was lone the fashion 
(especially as the result of Schiller’s essay on ‘ Die 
Sendung Mose’s’) to represent the contemporaries 
of Moses as utterly uneivilized and at the same 
time—upon the ground of an Egyptian narrative 
handed down by Josephus (¢. Apion. i, 26)—as a 
people quite permeated with leprosy. All the 
brighter was the halo of glory about the name of 
Moses, who was believed to have so quickly trans- 
formed this half-brutalized horde into a religious 
community that stood so high, both intellectually 
and morally. As a matter of fact, however, the 
moral conditions in Israel must have been quite 
the same as we still find existing among the 
genuine Bedawin at the present day. There is 
no such thing as aeting upon eonscious moral 
principles; and hence there is no thought of 
morality properly so called, but custom exercises 
a powerful influence, which no one can disregard 
with impunity. ‘No such thing is wont to be 
done in Israel” (2 8 1322, ef. also Gn 20" 29°8 347),— 
this is the strongest eondemnation of an act of 
wrong-doing. Custom allows even a married man 
the freest intercourse with concubines and female 
slaves, bnt it guards most strietly the honour of 
the virgin and the married woman; custom de- 
mands, unconditionally, the execution of blood- 
revenge, but (at least for a time) subordinates even 
this duty to the sacredness of a uest’s rights ; 
enstom requires honesty and uprightness towards 
one’s fellow-tribesmen, but has no scruple about 
allowing deceit and cheating to he practised on a 
stranger.—As in sveial life, so also in matters of 
eultus it is enstom that is the ruling faetor. Fear 
to violate custom, fear of the consequenees of sueh 
violation—in particular, dread of eeremonial un- 
eleanness,—all this is deeply ingrained ; but of 
‘sin,’ in the moral sense attached by us to the 
term, it is impossible to speak, 

The condition of things above deseribed was 
not all at onee changed hy the proclamation of 
Jahwism. The force of custom asserted itself even 
in retaining praetices which could never be recon- 
ciled with any true morality, just as Islam has 
succeeded only to a very limited extent in trans- 
forming the character of the genuine Bedawin. 
Nevertheless, it will be found that, at the very 
commencement of the religion of Israel, the 
fruitful germs must have been sown from which— 
although only very gradually, and at first only 
among a few-—conseious morality sprang up. 
Without sueh a germinating power Israel’s tri- 
umph over the undoubtedly superior culture of 
the Canaanites wonld be inconceivable. 


II, FOUNDING OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 
(J AHWISM) BY MOSES AT SINAIT. 


Regarding the work of Moses, and especially 
regarding the extent and content of the laws pro- 
muleated by him, we have very varied accounts 
in the different sources of the Pentateuch. But 
there are certain points which they all take 
for granted as firmly established by tradition : 
namely, that Moses, of the tribe of Levi, was 
the frst te proclaim Jahweh as the God of the 
whotc people of Israel, and as their Deliverer from 
the bondage of Egypt; that at Sinai he brought 
about the eonchision of a ‘covenant’ (see below) 
between Jahwelh and Israel; that he at least laid 
the foundation of the judicial and ceremonial ordi- 
nanees in Israel, and that he left behind him more 
or less copious notes on all this. 

The supposition that the Pentateuch still eon- 
tains passages from Moses’ own hand is not to be 
unconditionally set aside. But its seientifie proof 
is nuw absolutely impossible. _ Henee the only ques- 


tion can be, Is the correctness of the above pro- 
positions, which we noted as fixed elements of 
tradition, demonstrable by backward inferences 
from later historical facts? Our answer is that 
to a large extent—all hypercritieism notwithstand. 
ing—this proof is possible, and that especially in 
regard to the main points. Amongst the latter we 
inchide— 

i. THE PERSON OF MOSES AS THE FOUNDER OF 
THE JAUWEH RELIGION.—1. Ail attempts to rele- 
cate the person of Moses to the realm of myth 
have quite properly been abandoned. It is another 
question how far the traditions concerning him 
rest on pure Jegend. As points that are quite 
heyond suspicion may be noted: his descent from 
the tribe of Levi; his name Mosheh (prob. = Evyp. 
mest ‘son,’ possibly combined originally with the 
name of a god); his flight to Sinai on aecount of 
a homicide, and his marriage with a Midianite 
priest’s daughter, Zipporah, who became the mother 
of two sons; his return to Egypt, and deliveranee 
of the Israelite serfs from Pharaoh; further, his 
strife with his brother Aaron (whose historieity 
has been denied on insufficient grounds) and his 
sister Miriam on aeeount of a Cushite woman; 
and, tinally, his prolonged sojourn in Kadesh, and 
his death on the cast side of Jordan. All these 
data are derived from the early sources, and their 
invention is either inconeeivable or at least ex- 
tremely improbable. On the other hand, the 
legend of Ins birth and exposure may have been 
woven about the (linguistically impossible) inter- 
pretation of his name in Ex 2; the names of his 
parents, Amram and Jochebed, are first known to 
the Priests’ Code. The assumption that he was 
‘instructed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians’ 
(Ac 7“) is connected, of course, with his being 
brought up by Pharaoh’s daughter, but it tinds 
no real support in Ex 2 In any case there is no 
justifieation for finding in Moses’ aequaintance 
with Egyptian mysteries the explanation not only 
of his intelleetual superiority to his fellow-country- 
men, but even of the Divine name Jahwceh and of 
certain institutions (for example, the sacred Ark) 
eonnected with worship, if not, indeed, of the 
whole activity of Muses as a fonnder of religion.* 
Such borrowing on his part is not only ineapable 
of proof, it is extremely improbable ; for it is not 
the way of one ancient people to adopt the gods 
of another, or even elements of their cultus, at a 
time when it sees this other people and its gods 
overeonie by another god. Whether Moses was 
moved to lis work by other intlnuences, such as 
that of the Kenites about Mt. Sinai, will have to 
be afterwards considered. The ancient tradition 
of Israel knows of nothing except that he was 
directly called by Jahweh at Sinai, and, in spite 
of his refusal at first, sent to deliver his people. 
The work of Moses is thus traced to Divine revela- 
tion. Mow this produced its effect on the mind of 
Moses, remains a secret to us as mueh as in all 
similar eases when God reveals Himself to His 
chosen instruments. But the fact is not on that 
accuunt any the less certain to us, for it is wit- 
nessed to by its results. However many of the 
features of that Pandemonism which was eommon 
to the Semites may have continued to adhere to 
the religion of Israel after the time of Moses, it 
exhibits, even as early as the period of the Judges, 
features which raise it far above the popular re- 
ligions of the neighbouring peoples, and which ean 
be explained only as due to the continued influ- 
ence of a highly endowed spiritual personality. 


* So esp. Schiller in his brilliant essay, ‘Die Sendung Mose’s’ 
(first published in Heft 10 of Talia). We leave quite out of 


account the fables cited by Josephus (¢, 4 pion. i. 2€, 28) from 
Manetho's Egyptiaca about the identity of Moser with the 
]'Tiest, Osarsiph, of Heliopolis. 
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It is true that elsewhere we frequently meet 
in history with similar instances where a far- 
reaching inthience is very palpable, and yet we 
do not feel compelled on that account to postulate 
a special Divine revelation. But in the case of 
Moses itis the peculiar character of the new ideas 
promuleated by hin that forbids us to derive these 
trom his own reflexions or to ascribe them to 
shrewd cxleulations for selfish ends. Upon the 
foundation laid by him there has arisen in the 
course of three thonsand years the building which 
includes alse the Christian nations, But the 
laying of a foundation like this is heyond a 
man's power; the capacity must have been given 
him by God. And on this very aecount the m- 
wrtance of the personality of Moses ean hardly 
Ye exazgerated. Such is the eonviction of the 
Deuteronomistic author of Dt 34° when he re- 
marks: ‘There hath not arisen a prophet sinee in 
Israel ike unto Moses, whom the Lortiiae« face 
to face.’ 

» It is true, indeed, that it has heen felt to be 
very surprising that in the Old Testament, and 
especially in the Prophets, the references to Moses 
are so few in number and so late in date. Apart. 
from the interpolation adted in Hos T24 0° (¢ by a 
prophet the Lonp brought Israel up ont of Egypt, 
and by a prophet was he preserved’), we find 
allusions to Moses and Aaron as the deliverers of 
the people in Mic 64 (along with Miriam; although, 
it is true, the attributing of this passage to Micah 
ix strongly contested), 1S 12%° (in a Denterono- 
mistic address), Ps 105% 106" Moses alone as 
leader of the people is referred to in Is 63%, Ps 
106% the power of his intereession with Cod is 
mentioned in Ps 1067 and Jer 154. The last-cited 
passave shows clearly in what light the import- 
ance of Moses appeared even to a deremiah, and 


that it is thus evidently a mere accident that he | 


is not more frequently mentioned elsewhere. 

It might appear even more stranze that Moses 
as the founder of « religion appears to be practi- 
eally unknown to the Prophets and the band 
(apart from Ps 99%, where Moses and Aaron are 
called ‘priests,’ and 1037). But over against this 
must be set the fact that throughont the OT adf 
the varions legislations (exeept, of course, that eon- 
tnined in the vision of Ezekiel, chs. 40-48) ate 
said to have heen introduced, and in part even 
written down, by him. This would be quite un- 
intellizible unless there had heen an indelible re- 
collection which demanded his reeognition as the 
real anthor of religions traditions and institutions, 
so that later coditicaGions could obtain authority 
only if they were earried back to Ins weighty 
name. If any one fecls compelled to call this last 
course of procedure by the name of forgery (and 
therefore to repudiate it with indignation), he is 
radically mistaken as to the notions that prevailed 
in ancient Israel with respect to hterary property. 
So far from being looked upon as forgery, it was 
regarded as a sacred duty to give as Moses’ own 
words anything that had to be promulgated for 
the good of the people in continuation of his work 
end in the sense and spirit of his laws (for instanee, 
and very specially, hu toaielnaion of Denterononiy). 
The iden of forgery, however natural it may be to 
us, is quite out of the question here. 


ii, JANWEN PROCLAIMED BY MOSES AS THE 
70D OF ISRAEL.* —1. All the sources of the 
Dentatench are at one in pointing out as the 
fundamental act of Moses his proclamation of 
Jahweh as the (iud of Israel, ie. as the God who 
means certainly to deliver Israel from the slavery 


* Cf. HMunninus, Natur und Charakter Jahiweha nach den vor- 


deutcronomischen Quellen der Bucher Genesis-Koniye, Strasy- ; 


burg, 1902, 
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of Exypt, and who on that account has sele elaim 
to the worship and obedience of this people. Put 
this proclamation cid not imply that Jahweh is to 
be regarded as the only God that has any real 
existence ; suel fabsolute monothetsin’ was un- 
doubtedly as yet far below the horizon even of 
Moses as well as of all his contemporaries, Jahweh 
is one God among many, although mightier and 
more terrile than the rest. Upon the whole, 
however, there is not much consideration of what 
is Jlis relation to other gods. The main thing 
from the very lirst is to know no other god besides 
Him, te worship none but this One whose name 
is Jahweh. The demand of Moses is thus not for 
real or absolute monotheism, but for ‘Aenothetsm,’ 
ie. the reeoenition of only cr: tiod, or ‘monvlatey, 
the worship of one alone. But the more distinctly 
‘Jahweh’? makes its appearance asa personal name 
(quite like ‘Zeus,’ * Poseidon,’ ete.), the more natuar- 
ally does the question arise, Whence did Moses 
derive this name and proclaim it as that of Tsracl’s 
Craik? * 

2. The most natural course is to seek to explain 
the name ‘Jalweli’ (m™) from itself, that as, from 
the etymology mnderlying the form of the word. 
This seems all the more proper, because in at least 
one of the sourees of the Ventatench (1) we meet 
With an actual interpretation of the name (1x 3'°"). 
Wien Moses asks what name he is tu give to the 
people as that of his Divine sender, God replies : 
‘(Say) the |AM THAT | AM (or, again, the ‘7 Am’) 
hath sent me unto you.’ Here ‘dJahweh* is plainly 
understood as the 8rd pers. sing. Imperf. of the old 
verh katwah ‘to he” But in Webrew the Impertect 
is the mood of continuance as well as of ever re- 
newed activity. Upon this interpretation ‘Jahweh’ 
denotes at once the Eternal (the form in) which 
modern Jews reproduee the name) and the One 
who ever remains the sane, the Constrent, 

Against this explanation, however, the strongest 
objections have been brought. From the time of 
Ewald it has been set down as a mere attempt 
at an artilicial interpretation of an ancient name 
whose meaning had heen Jong fergetten. Tut 
the root-idea of this name, we are told, just  he- 
ause it is su ancient, must have been a material 
one, and cannot have been derived from: abstract 
reflexion and metaphysical speculation. But this 
last objection, while it would apply to explana- 
tions which make Jehuch =‘ the truly Existing’ 
or ‘the absolute Being,’ ete., do not apply (or at 
least net to the same extent) to the simple view 
of the name as that of the Eternal and Constant, 
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* We take it for granted that our readers are aware that the 
form ‘Jehovah,’ which has the appearance of being handed 
down by tradition in the OT, is based upon a Christian misunder- 
standing, the vowels of the word ‘dddénai ‘Lord’ being taken 
(lirst in the year a.p, 141$) to he the real vowels of the Divine 
name, Whereas they were attached hy the Jews to the consonants 
JHWH (hich are alone original) in order to warn the rearter 
to avoid the actual pronuncisution of the word and to substitute 
‘Adénat for it. This treatrment of the name ‘Juhiweh’ as 
‘uuutterable’ sprang from an exaggerated dread of trans- 
gressing the commandment in Ex 207. The traces of this 
aversion to Lhe utteranee of the name can be carried back ta 
about b.c, 300, although its utterance was for long after that 
regarttest as allowable in the sacred domuain, e.g. in the mouth 
of priests pronouncing the benediction. Neither in the Sep- 
tuagint (whether in the Canonical or in the Apocryphal hooks) 
nor in the whole af the NT is the name ‘Jahweh‘ once vbcd ; it 
is always 6 Repos ‘the Lord.’ 

Of the four possible ways of pronouncing the consonants 
JUWH (the so-called Tetragrammaton), namely, Jahacch or 
Jahduweh, Jahweh, or Jahdiwah, the form Johweh has rightly 
come to he prevailingly aceepted. The following considerations 
tellin its favour: (1) that, avearding to Epiphanius (ffeer, 1. ini. 
20), a dewish-Christian seet (aceording to Theodoret [Queest. 14 
in Ex.), the Samaritans) pronopnecd the name ‘fest; (2) that in 
Jewish- Samaritan poeus the end-vowel of J7WHF rbyines with 
é, nota: (3) that the shortening af the Divine name to Jékd [.Jo| 
and Je@hiz in personal names like Jé/daathan [Jonathan] and 
Jéxhe jihit |faaiah) are tinguistically explicable only by assum- 
ing as the basal form Jahweh. See, further, art. Jenovan in 
yal vil. Lf am cx 
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the God whose living activity is always in exer- 
cise. Besides. the rejeetion of the interpretation 
offered in Ex 3" involves the conelusion that even 
the early sonrees of the Pentateueh were in error 
as to the-trne meaning of the most important and 
most sacred Divine name in Israel. But can it be 
supposed that at the time of E (e. 750 B.c.) the 
living apprehension of the genius of the Hebrew 
language, was no longer adequate to interpret 
correctly a name hike ‘Jahweh’? We eannot 
help thinking that tlis question has been answered 
in the atlirmative far too hastily by those who 
follow the prevailing current of opinion on this 
subject. And we are only strengthened in our 
conviction when we note the extremely varied 
interpretations which have heen proposed as sub- 
stitutes for that adopted in Ex 3%." These fall 
inte two eatexories according as they start like- 
wise from the verb Adedah in the sense of ‘ to be,’ 
or assume another meaning for this verb. 

(a) The tirst of these two schools of interpreters 
takes ‘Jahweh’ to be the Imperfect of the Hiphil 
or Causative conjugation, and thus obtains the 
meaning ‘ lle who causes to be,’ ‘the Creator.’ 
Bnt, apart from the eircuinstance that early 
Semitic languages want the Causative of the verb 
hawah, the idea of ‘the Creator’ is precisely what 
8 quite foreign to the name ‘Jaliweli’ as we find 
it employed. No doubt, in later times, after the 
triumph of absolute monotheism, Jahwelh is natur- 
ally brought into connexion with the werk of 
creation. But at first He has to do almost ex- 
clusively with the deeds and fortunes of the people 
of Israel. Fhis flows from His nature as a national 
trod, and it is plain that it was in. this latter 
capacity and not as the Creator that Moses at first 
proclaimed Him.—Absolutely to he rejected is the 
theory of an interchange of sound between Adyah 
{hawiath) and Adyih ‘to live,’ so that Juhirch (here 
again Causative) would be=‘ He who gives life,’ 
‘Tle who produces trne (spiritual) life.’ Tlowever 
attractive this interpretation may be for its con- 
tents, it is shattered by the laws of the interchange 
of sonnd. These Jaws forbid an exchange between 
hand A at the beginning of a word. 

(b) Among the explanations which start from 
a ditlerent meaning of the root Adwah, special 
favour has been accorded to that. which finds it 
in Adewah ‘to fall? (so esp. de Lawarde and Stade), 
Upon this view Jadweh may be explained either 
as=‘the falling One’; @.e. the name originally 
stood for a meteoric stone that fell from heaven 
and was hence the object of worship (a so-called 
Barri dov ; see below, in the disenssion ef the saered 
Ark, p. 628); or, again Causative, as=‘TWe who 
fells or causes to fall (by lightning),’ 2.c. as the 
storm-God. This last explanation wonld seem to 
he favoured at least by a nnmber of features which 
| from the tirst appear te be bound up with the 
representation of Jahweh. Jt is, above all, as a 
(rod of the dexert that Jahweh appears, for Moses 
in in the tirst instanee to lead the people into the 
wilderness, there to serve Gud by otfering saerilice 
(Ex 333.5% efe?.). But it is in the desert that the 
most imposing etleets are produced ly storm ; 
henee the natural abode of the storm-God is a 
desert range like Sinai with frequent lightning 
playing about its peaks. It may le added that 
thunder and Hghtning and storm-clonds play a 
prominent part rot only at Jahweh’s appearances 
In connexion with the giving of the Law at Sinai 
(Ex 197619 203% et a@/.), but upon the oceasion of 

_* We purposely leave out of account the latest attempts to 
discover the name ‘Jahweh’ (as presumably introduced into 
Babylonia by Canaanites) in very ancient cuneiform texts (so, 


e.9., Frdr. Delitzsch in his much discussed lecture Babel und 
Bibel, Leipzig, 1902, p. 46f.), hecause the reacling as well as the 


interpretation of the namesyin question_still formythe subject = 


of controversy amougst Aasyriologists, 
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‘almost all the later theophanies, whether these 


a 
a 
ee 


present themselves as historieal events (e.g. Jg 5%, 
11k 1924), or as prophetic visions (¢.g. Is 30°, 
Mie 26, Nah , Hab 3°"), or merely as poetical 
descriptions (Ps 18°" 718% 97#8-), But these argn- 
ments are not sutlietent to prove that Jahweh was 
originally thought of as the storm-Ged only. In 
all ages thunder and lightning have.been regarded 
as the special aecompaniments and principal marks 
of Divine majesty and glory, and nothing is more 
natural than that these shonld have been aszoci- 
ated also with the ttod of Israel, especially upon 
oceasions when He appeared for extraordinary 
ends, whether to fight with and chastise His 
people’s enemies, or solemnly to conelude a cove- 
nant with the people themselves. 

Upon the whole, then, the ahove attempts to 
find another explanation of the name ‘Jahweli’ 
than that offered in Ex 3% must be regarded as 
doubtful And the same remark alse applies, in 
the judgment of the present writer, to the ex- 
planation of Wellhansen, who falls baek upon the 
onomatopoetic root. haewdh ‘to breathe,’ and thus 
makes Jahiwch = ‘the Breather’ (which comes 
again in the end te the same thing as the storm- 
God). 

3. But, even if the attempt to arrive by the way 
of etymology at the original conception underlying 
the name ‘Jahwelh’ must be abandoned, there 
may be another possibility, namely, to assign the 
home of the God proclaimed by Moses. Moses 
tled from Egypt te Sinai, where he became son- 
in-law to the pricst of a Midianite (according to 
another, more specialized, tradition, a Kentte) 
tribe. There the God who dwelt enthrened on 
Sinai appeared to him and called lum to be His 
instrument. Thither he Jed the rescned tribes of 
Israel, and there the will of the God of Sinai was 
solemmly annonneed to them and the covenant 
with Him conelnded. What does all this mean, 
it is asked, but that Moses made aecqnaintance at 
Sinai with Jahweh, the god of the Kenites, and 
proclaimed him theneeforward as the God of Israel} ? 
Asa matter of fact, Jahweh would thus have been 
a foreign god so far as Israel was concerned, and 
it is nothing lut a naive anachronism when the 
Jalwwistic source employs the name ‘Jahweh?’ 
even in its narrative of the Creation (Gin 2**), 
and represents the worship of (od under this 
name as bewinning as early as the time of Enosh, 
the crandson of Adam. 

This ‘Kenite hypothesis,’ since the example 
was set by Stade, has fonnd favenr with many, 
and it cannot be denied that it contains much 
that is worthy of notice. It appears to be sup- 
ported, alwve all, by the cireumstanee that Sinai 
(evidently identical with the Horeb of other 
sourees)* is regarded as the proper dwelling- 
place of Jahweh not only at the time of the 
Exodus, but till far into the monarechical period 
(cf. Je 55, and the passages dependent upon it, 
namely Dt 33*%, Hab 3°, Ps 68° ; and esp. 1k 19°, 
where Elijah journeys to Horeb to obtain an oracle 
from his God). But this was possible only on the 
wround of a general conviction of the people that 
He was enthroned there prior to the call of Moses. 
Then, again, very great stress is laid upon the 
narrative of Ex 18,+ which is interpreted as de- 
scribing the admittance of Fsrael to the Jahweh 
cult of the Kenites. dethro rejoices (v.") in the 
evidences of power displayed by Ats god, Jahweh, 
on behalf of Israel; he tinds an evidenee therein 
that this god of his is mightier than all gods ; 

~ We here leave out. of account, of course, the contraversy as 
to whether in the oddest tradition Sinai and Horeb were already 


identified, as well as the question where the Sinai or Horeb of 
our present narratives is to be found. See art. SInaTIn vol. iv. 


tSo esp. BuddeyDie Keligion des Volkes Israel, Giessen, 


1900, p. 19 ff. 
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wherenpon he organizes a sacrificial meal in 
honour of him, and admits Aaron and all the 
nobles of Israel to Lake part in it. In other 
words, he, the Kenite priest, opens for them nt 
Sinai, the dwelling-place of his god, an approach 
to the cult of the a btucr. 

reason why the religion of Israel] became, according 
to Budde,* an ethical one, because it was a religion 
adopted by cheice and not a nature religion. 

Now we do not mean to deny the possibility of 
such an order of events. Yet there is no lack of 
weighty considerations of an opposite kind. It is 
trne, indeed, that the argument that Sinai is the 
larg dwelling-place of Jahweh is not weakened 


And this is the very | 


yy the cireumstance of His presence with the - 


people in Egypt and during the Exodus (as also 
afterwards in the wilderness), since passing appear: 
ances for specin) ends are not inconsistent with 
the possession of a fixed abode. But might not 
Sina (or Horeb) have been for long the ‘ mount of 
trad? also to certain |sraelitish tribes, as appears 
to be implied in Ex £7?) This supposition would 
be all the more plausible if it is true, as many 
have recently come to hold, that the whole of the 
tribes of Israel did not nnderg» serfdom in Egypt, 
but that part of them Jed the life of nomads in the 
neivhbourhood of Sinai, and had long continued to 


worship the god that was established there. The | 
work of Moses would thus have consisted in pro- | 


claiming and securing recognition for the special 
god of certain tribes as the tod of the whole 
nation. These are, indeed, mere ro ae he hut 
they tally with a cirenmstance whic 
us to be far too readily ignored hy the defenders 
of the Kkenite hypothesis: this, namely, that even 
in the oldest sonrces of the Pentatench it is always 
implied that Jahweh was not proclaimed to Israel 
as an absolutely new and therefore unknown god. 

We have already remarked that the Jahwist 
nses the name ‘Jnahwel’ from the lirst, and recards 
it as known and honoured by the ancestors of 
Moses and hix contemporaries. 
hand, (Ex 3") and P (6*%) assume that it was 
firs| revenled to Moses and through him to the 
people. 
of these sources that the God Himself was unknown 
tuthe people. Weare not thinking of the frequent 
designation of Jahwel asx the tied of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacol (Ex 3% 5 45), for such allusions 
to the God of the patriarchs might quite con- 


ceivably have been in every instance inserted in | 


order atterwards to give to the Cannanite places 
of worship, supposed to have heen taken over from 
the patriarchs, a legitimate standing as sanctuaries 
of the snme trod. But even the assumption of 
interpolation of this kind would not destroy the 
fact that even the early sources of the Pentatench 
see in Jahweh the trod of the ancestors of Israel. 
At the very first mention of Tlim (Ex 3%) He is 
called ‘the God of thy (Moses’) father’; He has 
seen the oppression of His people in Egypt, and 
means now to deliver them (v.7); face to face 
with Pharavh the appeal of Moses is to le to ‘ the 
tiod of the Hebrews’ (v."8, cf. also 58 7° 913 10°), 
Even if the term ‘Hebrews’ here be an anachron- 
ism, in none of the passages cited is it_ implied 
that Jahweh first heenme ‘the trod of the Hebrews’ 
after the vall of Moses; on the contrary, He las 
long held this position. If, all the same, Moses is 
recarded as the fownder of the dahwel religion, 
this can be understood only in the sense that the 
gx] of one or more tribes, or perhaps the god ot 
one particnlar family, was proclaimed by him as 
the trod of the whole body. dahweh would thus 


not have been an absolutely strange and new pod, 

but one whose power and help bad already been 

experienced by part of the eonfederated tribes ; 
© Op, cit. p. Bi 


At the same time it is not at all the idea | 


' ality. 


1 appears to | 


On the other | 


widely diffused notion. 
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whereas, on the other hand, the proclamation of 
the yet untried god of the Kenites could hardly 
have met with such rapid neceptance. Beyond 
this we ean fall back only upon conjectures. Et 
will always remain the most phuisible supposition 
that Jahweh had a connexion with Moses’ own 
tribe, the tribe of Levi. This hypothesis has at 
least as good n claim as that which makes Him 
the god of the Nachel-tribes. 

As to the argument in support of the Kenite 
hypothesis drawn from lex 18, we are at one with 
iis defenders in holding that there we have a 
testimony to the community of worship of the 
Isrnelites and the kKenites. Dut this is quite 
ditferent from ‘the admittance of the Esraehtes 
tu the Jahweh enlt of the Kenites’ (see nbove, p. 
626°f.). The community of worship of Israel and 
the Kenites was a fact ; Ex 18 recounts its listorical 
origin ; but the question of the origin of Jahwisin 
among the two peoples is not considered. Vhe 
circumstance that it is Jethro who organizes the 
sacrificial meal is suthciently accounted for by his 
residence on the spot, which imposes upon him 
the duty of showing hospitality to the strangers. 

4. The beliefs cherished by Moses and his con- 
temporaries regarding the mental and moral ehar- 
acter of Jahweh will form the subject of discussion 
presently (see p. 62910). But we must here say a 
word about the conceptions of His bodily person- 
For there are quite a number of the 
stronvest testimonies which place it beyond donbt 
that a bodily—and indeed a Aunan—form was 
then and for centuries afterwards attributed to 
Him; and, even ifin Ex 2U¢ and Dt 5° the making 
of any tigure representing Jahweh was forbidden, 
this would not amount to an absolute denial that 
He possessed the bodily form of a man. Hint in 
any case the making of images of Jahweh was 
revarded as unobjectionable till about the Sth 
cent. B.C., although in all probability a distinetion 
was drawn between the maces carved in woud 
and stone, which had come down from very early 
times, and molten images of metal. The latter 
were nndoubtedly of Canaanitish origin, and hence 
were prohibited in the worship of Jahweh (Ex 
3417; this certainly ancieat passage has nothing to 
say against earved images).* And, althongel narra- 
tives like (in 3% and the older form of Ga 1S had 
not their origin till the settlement in Canaan, the 
human form of Jahweh is assumed by them as so 
much a matter of conrse that it is linpossible to 
see here anylhing but the reflexion of a very 
Again, the numerous 
ascriptions of human organs (eyes, ears, nose, 
hands, feet, ete.) to Jahweh may have been in the 
latest times regarded as conscions anthropomorph- 
isms, @e. shifts to which Janguage is reduced 
when it would describe the action of a purely 
spiritual personality ; but at first they were eer- 
tainly mennt as the literal expression of the pre- 
vailing conception of the bodily personality of 
Jahwelt.t 

5. It is quite trne that no notice has been 
preserved in the carly sources of the lentatench 
of images of Jahweh in human form iu the time of 
Moses; the mention even of the ephod (dy 8 

* Kil, Koniy in his art. ‘Die Bildlosigkeit des leyilimen 
Jahwehcultus' (Ztschr. ff. kircht. Wisxenwhaft und kirchd. 
Leben, 1856, Hett 5, 6; also publ. separately under the tithe 
Beitrage zuan postiven Aufbau der Keligionweschtchte lxrarts, 
i., Leipzig, lest) denies thal images of Jahweh were at any 
period allowed in His leyitiniate worship: trot this is opposed 
to facts, as has been shown above and will he further demon- 


strated presently. 
t It is another question whelher the theologumenon of the 


| ‘Angel of Jahweh’ as a passing appearance of Jahwel is to be 


placed so early as the Mosaic perivd. This and other forms 
of manifestation of Jahweh (face, name, glory) will be discussed 
hy us in connexion with Lhe framework of Jahwism ox we fiod 
it at thescluse. obt be tund ul the'Judivs and the commencement 
‘ol Mleadouarchiéalpertud., Step. 635 0. 


a en 
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174& YS}. 17-20, 1 § 219 ete.), whieh is most prob- 
ably to be regarded as an image of Jahweh, does 
not cecur till the following period. On the other 
hand, in 2 Kk 1s* there is the strange pieee of in- 
formation that Hezekiah broke in jieees a brazen 
serpent whieh was made by Moses, ant to whieh 
up till then incense had heen burnt hy the Israel- 
ites, who ealled it Néhushtan (i.e. ‘the brazen 
one’). The language plainly implies the paying 
of Divine honours in the form ot sacrifice. Was 
the Néhushtan, then, an image of Jahweh? This 
is scarcely conceivable, and finds no analogy else- 
where. If, on the other hand, it represented 
some demon, how could its construction have been 
traced back to Moses, and how eould it have 
received Divine worship down to the time of 
Hezekiah? The enigma is not solved by pointing 
to Nu 21, for there can be little donbt that in 
this passage we have simply a later attempt to 
account for (and justify) the presenee of the well- 
known brazen serpent in Jerusalem. Jt is most 
probable that the deriving of this idol from Moses 
1s to be set down to some misunderstanding of the 
popular belief. See, further, art. NENUSHTAN in 
vo}, iil. 

6. There are, however, the elearest traees of 
another visible representation of Jahweh, which 
goes hack to the time of Moses—in connexion with 
the history of the sacred Ark. The ancient and 
original designation of this object is ‘the Ark of 
Jahweh’ or ‘the Ark of God.’ The Deuterono- 
mistic writers are the first who know of the Ark as 
the receptacle of the two stone tables of the Law 
which Moses received from God at Horeb; and on 
this account they eall it ‘the Ark with the Law of 
Jahweh’ (Dt 10'® 31°, 1 K 8%).* Wherever this 
designation occurs in ancient narratives (¢.g. ES 
45-5 but not vv 1% 2) bérith is a later addition 
hy Denteronomistic hands; it is still unknown to 
the LXX in the passages cited. 

Seeing that both the early sources of the Penta- 
tench in their aceount of the wilderness jonrney- 
ings give prominence to the Ark as a most sacred 
object, they mnst have somewhere given an ac- 
count of its origin. And indeed this narrative, 
which has new (on aceonnt of its proximity to the 
entirely different aceount given by P in Ex 25!) 
dropped out, must have stood before Ex 33". 
llere we are told all at once about the tent which 
Moxes regnlarly pitched before the camp anid 
ealled ‘the Tent of Meeting.’ This is the same 
name as is applied (in a diflerent sense, indeed) by 
the Priests’ Code to the tent in which the saered 
Ark was lodged. 
have heen told how Moses used the ornaments 
stripped off by the people at Jloreb (v.°) for the 
construction of the Ark and the tent that sheltered 


it, the Ark (as nmst be inferred from v.°) being | Souare 
| relixios- nationale Bedeutung der Lade Jahwes (¢b. xii, [1592] 


intended as a substitute for the personal presence 
of Jahweh, whieh would have been fatal to so stifl- 
necked a people. 

How this substitute for Jahweh’s own presence 
is to be understood comes out ummistakahly in two 
very ancient verses preserved in Nu 10% (prob. 
J). There we read: ‘When the ark [which, 
according to v., went before the people to seareh 
out a eamping-place for them] set forward, Moses 
said — 

Rise up, Jahweh, and let thine enemies be scattered ; 
And let thine adversaries flee before thee! 


And when it rested, he said— 


Return, Jahweh, to the myriads of the thousands of Israel!’ 


* The vsual translation ‘ Ark of the Covenant’ fails to recog- 
nize that bérifh here cannot mean ‘covenant,’ hut only the Law 
on which the covenant was based. Instead of bérith the Priests: 


Code uses ‘éduth ‘testimony? in thejsame seuse(Ex 2516f and | 


often). 


Prior to Ex 337, then, it must | 
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Jahweh and the Ark, that is to say, appear here 
as practically identieal. Not as though this wooden 
chest represented Jahweh. But His presence 
appeared inseparably connected with the Ark; 
wherever it was seen there Jaliwelt was, and showed 
Himself active. This notion has frequent and ex- 
press testimony borne to it down to the time of 
Solomon. Jn Nn 14 Ixrael’s defeat by the 
Amalekites is explained by the alsence of the Ark, 
According to 1S 3° the youthful Sanmel slept in 
the temple of Jahweh at Shiloh where the Ark of 
God was, and this is used to aeeount for the revela- 
tion given him by Jahiweh at night. When the 
sons of Eli bring the Ark of Jahweh to the eamp, 
‘that it may come among us and save us out of 
the hands of our enemies’ (1 8S 4°), the Philistines 
—gquite in the spirit of the Hebrew narrator— 
exclaim, ‘God is come into their eamp .. . Who 
will deliver us ont of the hand of this mighty 
God 2’ ete. (v.74), With the Ark the ‘glory,’ te. 
the presence of Jahweh, is departed from Jsrael 
(v.22). And, even when the Ark is eaptnred, the 
Dagon of the Philistines falls upon his face hefore 
Jahweh the more powerful God present in it, and 
tumbles down as it dead when he is set up in his 
place again (1S 5'*). The Ark of Jahweh brings 
pestilence upon the other cities of the Philistines 
(v.°%) Nay, even the Israelites of Beth-shemesh 
look with fatal results mpon the Ark when it is 
sent back by the Philistines (6%), so that the 
survivors exclaim, ‘Who is able to stand hefere 
Jahweh, this exalted God?’ And when David 
went to bring up to Jerusalem ‘the ark of God 
whieh is called by the name of Jahweh of hosts’ 
(2S 61%), we read that he and all the honse of 
Israel daneed ‘ before Jahwelr’ (v.5, ef, also vy. !4 1% 
2) but that Uzzah was struck dead on the spot by 
Jahweh for having, with the hest of intentiuns, 
laid hold of the swaying Ark to steady it (¥.°). 

It need hardly he remarked that all the above 
statements would be meaningless if the Ark had 
heen sinyply the receptacle of the tables of the 


| Law, and not a symbol and pledge of the presenee 


of Jahweh. With all the more foree does the 


question urge itself upon us, What can account for 


| reveals Himself to Moses. 


so high a place being assigned to the Ark? Un- 
fortunately, we are here again thrown back upon 
mere conjectures. The most probable explanation, 
however, appears to be that the Ark of Israel, 
like the sacred arks of other religions,* contained 
stones—in pwint of fact, one or more meteoric 
stones (SactvXa); but it ean hardly be supposed to 
have had in it a stone image of the Deity.f But, 


*Cf£. Schwally, Semit. Kriegsaltertéimer, i. p. 9 ff. 

t From the copious recent literature on the Ark we select 
the following as deserving of special notice: F. Seyring, ‘ Der 
alttest. Sprachgebrauch in betreff des Namens der sogen. 
“Bundeslade’’’ (ZATW xi. [1891] 114ff.); L. Couard, * Die 


53 ff.). According to the latter, the Ark contained stone fetishes 
in which Jahweh was helieved to he present, whence the Ark 
and its contents were in the earliest times identified with 
Jahweh Himself. Kraetzschmar, again (Die Bundesvorstellung 
im AT, Marhurg, 1896, p. 20Sff.), thinks that the Ark most 
likely contained the stones used in forming the alliance of the 
Rachel-tribes ; while Budde (‘ Bacher Sam.’ [in Kurzer Hadcom.) 
p. 31) makes these stones to have heen taken from Sinai as a re- 
presentation of this abode of Jabweh. W. Reichel (Ueder ror- 
hellenische Gotterculte, Vienna, 1897, ». 23 ff.) explains the Ark 
as a portable throne of Jahweh—a view opposed by Pudde 
(Expository Fimes, x. (1598) 398 f.) but strongly reaffirmed hy 
Meinhold (Die Lade Jahwehs, Tubingen and Leipzig, 1900; ef. 
also the ‘Nachtrag’ to this in SA, 1901, p. 593 ff.). Meinhold 
holds that the Ark was originally the moving rocky throne of 
the god enthroned on Sinai, and that the charge of this one 
pre-Canaanite cominon sanctnary of the Hehrews became 
hereditary in the family of Moses. The view of Meinbold ap- 
pears to be favoured by the circumstance that once (Jer 317) 
the whole of Jerusalem takes the place of the Ark as the throne 
of Jahweh; while even the Priests’ Code appears (e.g. in Nu 759) 
to look npon the lid of the Ark as Jahweh’s seat, from which He 
But all this does not refute the 
argument reasserted by Budde (7.4 7W, 1901, p. 195 ff.), that the 
Heb,’ word.a@ron. means nothing but a box or chest, and that 
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again, there are munerous indications that the 
Ark primarily represented dahwel as te wer- 
God, On the one hand, there is the fact that down 
to the ime of David the Ark (ef 2.5 7% 8) was as 
a rule kept ina tent, the natural place of abode in 
war {even in the temple at Shilolt it may have stood 


in atent, as, according to 28 6", it did in the eitadel | 


of David); and, on the other hand, the fact that in 
the historical books it is brought with remarkable 
frequeney inte connexion with the name Jadiced 
Zeb@ oth, the desiunation of the war-Grod (see the 
following section, p. 6861.). Moreover, we have 
direet evidence of this sense being attributed to the 
Ark in Nu 1®© (see above, p. 628%) 14" (see above, 
p. 628>), Jos 6" (where the Ark brings about the 
downfall of the walls of Jericho), tS 4% (see 
above, p. GS), 2S 119 (where the Ark has its 
place in the eamp at Rabhath-anmon) 15% (where 
the priests imagine that the presence of the Ark 
will ensnre vietery over Absalom). 

It cannot be decided with certainty whether the 
Ark was from the first the snered shrine of «/d the 
tribes, or only (so Stade, Gesed. des Volkes Isract, 
i. 458) the war pedludium of the Josephites or the 
dosephite tribe of Ephraim [in 1S i we meet 
with it as viving its character te the tribal sane- 
tuary of Shiloh}. Its original connexion with «d/ 
the tribes is favonred, lowever, not only by its 
construction being attributed to Moses—a_tradi- 
tion which it is very diflicult to set aside—but by 
the narrative of 1S 4, and very specially by the 


. . . 1 
evident importance which David attaches to the - 
has in Solomon’s temple, on each side ot the Ark, 


introduction of the Ark into his newly eaptured 
residence, Jerusalem (25 6). Had the Ark been 
the pedladoen of an alien tribe, would he not have 
been afraid of eiving thentr the most serious ollence 
by appropriating it? On the other hand, if the 
Ark was well known to have been the representa- 
tive of the God of Israel in the ‘wars of Jahweh,’ 
it was pre-eminently suited to be established at 
the residence of the monarch as the symbol of the 
now pels united tribes. 
It may 

is necessary regarding the subsequent fortunes of 
the Ark. After its transference to the dark inner 
sanctuary of Solomon's temple (1 WK S* %) there ts 
no mention of its ever again leaving this place, 
down to the destruction of the temple in B.C. 586. 
(In Ps 247%) then, where the doors of the temple 
are already addressed as ‘primeval gates,’ there 
must be preserved an allusion to the war-tiod 
Jahweh Zb@ oth, v, returning in the company ef 
the Ark from a eampaizn). 
in Solomon's temple continued for a long time 
to be revarded as representing the presence of 
Jahweh, is shown not only by the ancient verses 
contained in} WS, whieh ean refer only to the 
place of the Ark in the dark inner sanctnary of 
the temple, but by the Ark’s being placed under 
the wings of two lunge chernb forms (1 WS), 
Here, as elsewhere, the cherubim denote the near 
presence of Deity. But, as the conception of God 
came to be increasingly spiritulized in the Pro- 
phetie period, it became impossible to hold to the 
ancient, grossly material view of the Ark. In 
place of an actual representation of the presence 
of dahweh it came to be a mere symbol of Mis 
presence. Nay, in tle Denteronomistie state- 
nents on the subject we see the Ark almost robbed 
of any special significance of its own, As the 
receptacle of the tables of the Law it is only a 


such a name woulkt not have heen viven to a throne. Even 
Reichel's further exposition of his ha pothesis (in Theologtache 
Arheiten aus dem iwiesenschattlichen Rheinischen Prediger- 
verein, Tubingen, 1902, p. 2S ff.) has made no difference on this 
paint. On the other hand, the strict delence of the Deuterono- 
inistie traditinn hy Lotz (ie Buadeslade, Erlangen and Leipzig, 
1901 [from the ‘Festschrift’ for the seth birthday of the Prince 
Regent of Bavaria |) is a piece of waste Tt oe 
a ae ge 


was well to note here once for all what | 


That the Ark even | 


i 
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means to an end, and its place might have been 
taken equally well by any other vessel; for its 
only chum to veneration and sanctity rests upen 
its contents. The question may now be asked, 
Are we to assume that at sole time or other 
the old stone fetishes, of which people were now 
ashamed, were really displaced by stone tables 
with a copy of the Deealogue ? This would be 
conceivable only if we could assume that there 
was a periodical opening of the Ark: tor instance, 
upon the oecasion of a particular festival. Dut 
even Dt 31° speaks merely of a depositing of the 
Book of the Law besides the Ark. Or, again, du 
the Deuteronomistie statements involve the recol- 
lection that, at any rate, stones were originally 
kept in the Ark? This is a question we eannot 
answer, 

On the other hand, the closest attention is due 
to the circumstance that in the theories of the 
Priests’ Code so important a role is assigned to 
the Ark both as a centre of revelation (Ex 25%, 
Ly 167, Nu 7®) and in connexion with the process 
of snerilice (Lv 164%), although even according to 
this source (Ix 25! =!) the Ark is, properly speak- 
ing, nothing more than the receptacle ot the 
‘testimony, whieh means the tables of the Law. 
But, as in so many other instances, even the 
Priests’ Code cannot shake off entirely the old 
conception of the Ark. It is no longer, indeed, 
identical with Jahweh, but it isa very holy centre 
of revelations from lim, This is stil] indieated by 
the cherub forms, only that these no lonver stand, 
ws lit. 


but, made of pure gold, are placed (1x jon 
the ends of the lid (the &apporcth). Mere, accord- 
ing to Lev 1646, the blood of the most important 
guilt-oflerings of the whole year had to be sprinkled 
in order to bring Jahwel as near as possible. 
These statements and requirements of (the 
Priests’ Code are all the more surprising, as there 
ean be no doubt that the Ark perished in the de- 
struction of the temple in B.c. 586.* This ayrees 
with the cireumstance that Ezekiel, in his sketeh 
of the new order of the theocracy, has no mention 


of the Ark, and the Holy of Holies of the second 


temple was, according to unimpeachable Jewish 
tradition, completely empty. tlence those ex- 
pressions in the Priests’ Code which take the Ark 
for eranted must have emanated from priestly 
circles which looked upon its restoration as neces- 


isary, Gut did not succeed in carrying ont thes ain, 


To the eagerness with which at one time the 
restoration or non-restoration of tlhe Ark was dis- 
cussed we have an instrietive witness in Jer 3! 
(which is a later insertion in the Book of Jeremial). 
Here we have the heart’s desire of « man of the 
prophetie spirit; and it is to the effect that, when 
the exiles are bronght home again and tended by 
shepherds after God's own heart, when derusalem 
has become a place of true worship even for the 
heathen, there shall be no need of an veered sign 
of the presence of Jmiweh, and thus no need even 
of the Ark. 


iii. THE ESSENTIAL CHARACTER OF JAUWISM 
AS THE RELIGION OF [sHAEL-—1. Ever since 
Josephus + detined the constitution of Israel as a 


*No importance attaches, of course, ta the statements of 
2 Mac 24. about Jercmiah's concealing of the Tabernacle (), 
the Ark, and the Altar of Incense ina cave of Mt. Nebo. 

te. Aplon. i. 16 [Niese, ML Josepht Opora, vp. 75, 3 WALL: 
‘Some entruated the government of the State fo a single person, 
others to a few, others to the whole body of the peopie ; whereas 
our lawyiver turned his thou,hts to none of these methods, but, 
if we might use a somewhat bold expression, drew upra protiti- 
cal constitution in the form of a theeemiuen, assigning the mule 
ant power to God.” The whole manner of expression adopted 
by Josephus shows that in using the wont ‘theoeracy’ be is 
conscious of laving comed a new term. Seo als) art. Tne- 
gcmauy, move, p. S3t ey 

rit y a, ar ia 
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‘theocracy,’ or ‘rule by God,’ this term has been 
repeated over and over, and its use has been ex- 
tended even to the political and religious system 
introdueed by Moses. As a ‘theocracy’ he re- 
ligion founded by him has been represented as 
distingnished from all others; that is to say, the 
constitution was so arranged that all the organs 
of government were without any independent 
powers, and had simply to announce and to exeente 
the will of God as declared by priests and prophets 
or reduced to writing as a code of Laws. This 
ideal was illustrated by the action of Gideon when 
(J~ 8*") he refused the monarelical dignity for 
himself and his son on the ground that ‘Jalweh 
shall rmle over yon.” On the other hand, accord- 
ing to the view represented in 1S $17 and eh. 
12, the people Sekithy ignored the idea of the 
theocracy when they demanded a king from 
Samuel: ‘Tt is not thee that they have rejected,’ 
says God to Samuel (1S 87), ‘Imt they have re- 
jected me, that I should no longer be king over 
them.’ Is there not here a perfeetly serions claim 
put forward on behalf of the theocracy, and is not 
this form of government put forward as the only 
legitimate one? That is so. But this does not 
represent the view taken in the earlier monarchical 
period,—which sees in the monarchy a beneficent 
institution for the deliverance of the people (1S 
9'*)},—Imt that of the later centuries, after people 
had had unhappy experienees of the monarchy, 
and especially after they had eome to lay upon it 
the blaine for the religious and moral deveneration 
of the nation, even for the destruction of the State. 
tut for the time of Moses the conception ‘ theo- 
eracy’ cannot be taken account of, for the sufticient 
reason that at that time it is impossible to speak 
of any constitution at all as in existence. All 
throngh the period of the Judges, and in part even 
under Saul, the tribes lived-each their own life ; 
it was at most only for the settling of processes 
of law that they needed a kind of snpreme 
authority, and this latter function was diseharged 
hy the heads of clans and families—of course not, 
however, upon the basis of written laws, but of 
usage and custom. It is trne that common 
pressure by foes had at times the eflect of lringing 
about a coalition, not perhaps of all, but of a 
nnmber of tribes; but even then human leaders 
could not be dispensed with. That in all this an 
important réle was played by religion we shall see 
presently (see p. 635°f.). But for a ‘theoeracy’ in 
the form delined hy Josephus there is no room 
here. Scope was found tor it only when, after 
the loss of politieal independence, national interests 
receded into the hackgronnd and the interests of 
the cnltns assumed on that account all the more 
prominence. So it was in the programme for the 
future sketched by Ezekiel (chs. 40-48), where the 
partition of the soil of the eonntry is moulded 
upon the sacredness of the temple and its surronnd- 
ings, and where the ‘prince’ (nasi; not ‘ king’) 
has scarcely any more important duty than to 
make careful provision for the public sacrifices, 
The complete realization of the ‘theocracy’ was 
next undertaken by the Priests’ Code.” Here 
everything, even eivil and criminal law, is looked 
at from the religious standpoint. The ontward 
sway is in the hands of the foreigner, but what 
is left of the ancient national life presents itself 
in the form of a priestly State; the insignia of 
royalty —diadem and purple—are now assigned to 
the spiritual head, the high priest. 

In carrying back the theocracy to Moses, 


Joseplins has aecordingly been guilty of a glaring | 


anachronism. But those xo to the opposite ex- 
treme who admit that Moses proelaimed Jahweli 
as the trod of Israel, but deny anything beyond 


this, and vast doubt in particular Bpon any funda-" 
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mental aet of his which eould be spoken of as a 
real founding of the religion of Israel. Every- 
thing of this kind related in the middle books 
of the Pentatench is regarded by them at best 
as a late theological misunderstanding of some- 
thing quite different, but most frequently as pure 
invention in the interests of religions ideas whieh 
had not their development till centuries after- 
wards. Tlere, again, we shall do well first of all 
to look at the tradition itself, 

2. In all the Pentateuchal sonrees, without ex- 
ception, there is a uniform tradition to the effect, 
that the eentral place amongst the incidents at 
Sinai is occupied by the concluding of a bérith 
(naz, conmonly rendered ‘covenant’). What this 
means may be readily learned from a brief ex- 
ainination of the nsave of the word dcrith. After 
the thoronghgoing investigations of J. P. Valeton * 
and Rh. Kraetzschmar,f there ean be no doubt that 
bévith belongs primarily to the secular vocabulary, 
and means ‘cutting in pieees,’ namely, of one or 
more sacrificial victims (ef. Gn 15%, where Gdd,. 
aceording to the narrative of the Jahwist in v.17, 
aecommodates Himself to this practice; and Jer 
34'5), that the parties to an agreement might pass 
between the pieces and invoke upon themselves 
the fate of the animals in the event of their being 
euilty of a breach of their oath. Vor every bérith 
consisted partly of an oath which defined the 

| obligation taken upon oneself, partly of a eurse 
invoked on oneself as the penalty of violating this 
vath.t 

The religious is naturally distingnished from the 
secular nse of the word bérith hy the faet that God 
cannot be thought of in the same way as a man who 
enters into an agreement or eovenant with other 
men, the two parties having exaetly the same stand- 

ing, With their mutual rights and obligations strictly 
detined. Hence the religious bérith always stands 
primarily for a Divine order or arrangement § which 
takes its rise without the co-operation of man or, 
to be more preeise, of the people of Israel, and yet 
is unconditionally binding upon the latter. The 
duties of the people have, it is trne, promises— 
that is, so to speak, a self-pledging of Himself by 
God —corresponding to them, and thus there exists 
so far a mutual relationship. But, however the 
statements contained in the different sourees of the 
Pentateuch may vary in laying stress now upon 
the Divine promises and now upon the duties 
resting on men, it is always the will and determina- 
| tion of God that accounts for the origin and the 
character of the bérth. Wenee the usual render- 
ing of bérith, namely ‘covenant,’ onght to be 
avoided as incorrect and misleading. 

It has already been remarked that a// the sonrees 
of the Pentateuch assmme that at Sinai a bérith 
in the sense just described was solemnly enacted 
hy God, and that henceforward it was upon this 
berith that the intimate relation between Jahweh, 
as the God of Israel, and His people was based. 
According to the Jahwist, the sacramental eom- 


* ‘Bedeutung und Stellung des Wortes bérith im Priester- 
codex‘ (ZATW xii, 1f7.); ‘in den jahwistischen und deuter- 
onoinistischen Stucken des Hexateuchs sowie in den verwanilten 
historisechen Buchern’ (7. 224 ff.); ‘hei den Propheten und in 
den Ketubim ‘ (72. xiii. 245 ff.). 

+ Die Bundesvorstellung im Alten Testament, Marhurg, 1896. 

} Akin to this are the certainly ancient forms in which a curse 
is conditionally invoked, namely, by sending round pieces of a 
corpse (Jg 192) or of some sacrificial animal (18117). In every 
instance these pieces have the significance of an ‘ oath-offering.’ 
‘the formula ‘so shall it be done to his cattle’ in the latter 
passage is in all probability a toning down of an original ‘so 
shall it be done to kim.’ Whether the blood of the animals in 


question was used for the performance of sacred rites on the 
occasion of concluding a Uérith (as, for instance, among the Arahs 
it is sprinkled on seven stones), is doubtful; it is expressly wit- 
nesserl to only in Ex 248. is > 

§ The LXX gives proper expression to this condition of things 
| by rendering: the Heb. verith not by cuvty<q (‘agreement,’ 
‘ covenant’), but by d.e6% 2, (‘arrangement’). 
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munion was established by sprinkling with blood 
both the altar and the people, the ‘hook of laws of 
the covenant’ [this is the meaning here of bérith) 
being read by Moses to the people between these 
two nets (Ex 24893). Envi! there comes next an 
account [probably by Ie) of a menl* partaken of 
hy the representatives of the people tore God. 
This cipal can be understood only as a sacritieial 
one, such as, for instance, we read of again in the 
case of Jacob and Laban ((sn 314) after their cam- 
pact at Mount Gilead. So also the Denteronomist 
and the Priests’ Code speak very frequently of the 
bércth which tod through Moses gave to the people 
at Horeb (ar Sinai). Even if they do not refer 
expressly to a covenartal eeremony, they certainly 


eos what is related in the older sources, | 


| 
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is not the affair of the people but of their trod, 
The hatdes whieh led to the conquest of Canaan 
(Nu 21%), like those whieh had still to be fonght 
by David in the strugele which freed the Jand 
from the yoke of the Philistines (1S tS!) 25), 
ure included under the title ‘wars of Jahweh.’ 
See vol. iv, p. soe", 

Wonld all this be coneeivable if the proclama- 
tion of Jaliweh as the God of Tsraet—the founding 
of the Jahwel religioa—had taken place, so to 
speak, fortuitously, by the incidental passing of 
the name “dahweh? from mouth to mouth? In- 
stead of anything of this kind, we get the strongest 


Nie 5 
‘impression that the further development of the 


tis an established fact for them that there was a 


solemn proclamation af the Divine will hy God to 
Moses, and through lum to the people. 

Is all this now ta be set down as tietion—a earry- 
ing back of much later theological eonecptions and 
terminology to a time for which no real tradition 
Was any longer extant? This is a view to whieh 
the present writer cannot assent, having regard to 
either external or internal evidence. 

Under the head of externg? evidence we must 
reckon not only the strength and unanimity of the 
tradition, which it would aeed the very strongest 
reasons to set aside, but also the narrative of Ex 
2447, ‘Phe deviation here from the traditional 


rites at sacrifices and covenants, which meet us 


elsewhere, testilices at least to the high antiquity 
of the record. 
But, even if the attempt to prove its historicity 


religion of Israel during the period of the Judges 
and of the monarchy was the result of some ovecur- 
rence of a fundamental kind of whose solemnity 
and linding forve and eharacter the whole nation 
retained a lively recollection, And this occurrence 
can have been nothing but the solemn proclaiming 
of the God who had just manifested’ Himself in 
wondrous wise as the Helper and Deliversr of the 
people upon a delinite oceasion, and in the binding 
of the people to do Wis will and to worship Him 
tlene. Every one of the nutaerous allusions 
(whether in the Pentateuchal sources, the Pro- 
phets, or the Psalms) to the mighty acts of Jaliweh 
at the Exodus, how with a strong hand and a 
stretched-out arm He brought the hosts of Israel 
out of the house of bondage, held back the waves 
of the Red Sea from Israel but plunged the 


chariots and the horsemen of Pharaoh into the 


should have to be abandoned, there remain weighty | 
wternal reasons for holdiag that it is impossible | 


to set aside as pure fiction the assumption of a 
bérith at Sinai as a historical ineident. 

It was undonbtedly with very heterogeneous 
elements that Moses had tu set to work in accom- 
Phishing his mission. he familiar genealozy of 
the tribes of Israel makes an emphatic—no donbt, 
historically justitied 


as descended from female slaves (Bilhal amd Zilpah, 
Gn 30°), Moreover, Ex 12° (ef. also Nu 114) 
speaks of a non-Tsraelite ‘mixed multitude’? whieh 


attached itself to Israel at the Exodus. Yet 
Moses must have succeeded in imparting a certaia 


them by his will, and in planting amongst them 
a vanity of frnitful germs of religions and leeal 
ordinances. And although even after the inunigra- 
tion into Cannan it is still tar from possible (see 
above, p. 630") to spenk of an Israclitish Sate, yet 
a historical doeument of the first rank, like the 
Song of Deborah, shows how in the beginning of 
the period of the Judges the majority of the tribes 
were permeated with a strong feeling of their 
unity under the leadership of the ¢rod of Israel. 
Particularly worthy of notice is the express manner 
in which war (which, as was pointed out above 
[p. 62t"), evea in the pre-Mosaie stage of religion 
had the closest connexion with the eultns) is now 
placed in relation to Jahwism. 
of the Amalekites, Moses is commanded to write 
down a formula expressive of the Divine curse on 
Aunalek (Ex 17% [E}). Thereupon lie erects an 
altar and calls it Jahmch-nisye (dalwel is my 
banner’), ‘for Jahweh hath war with the Amale. 
kites to all generations,’ Primarily, then, this war 


“It cannot, indeed, he denied that it is hard to think of 74 
people sitting down toa men! on the top of the mountain, and 
that all difficulty is removed if we accept the suygestion of 
Riedel (SA, 1903, p. 101 ff.), that ‘Ag Cand thes drank’) is 
corrupted from EAS" (and they cast themselves down’), and 
that 951 (and they ote’) was interpolated utter Ay) had 
lound ita way into the teat. Pic erti oe yi 


; distinetion between tribes of | 
full and of half blood, the latter heing represented | 


waters,—every one of these allusions is at the 
same time an allusion to the days of Sinai, when 
for the lirst time these mighty acts of Jahweh 
were brought to the consciousness of the people 
in their true greatness, and extolled accordingly, 
and made the oevasion of a solemn confession of 
Jaliweli as the Grod of Israel and a solema binding 
of the people to do His will.* 

The foregoing observations have at the same 
time furnished the answer to the question as te 
the essential eharacter of Jaorism as a naine for 
the special relation between Jaliweh and Israel. 1f 
we had to do with nothing more than the mutnal 
relations between a particnlar gad and a partieular 
people, we should be standing simply upon the soil 
of a national religion such as prevailed amongst 


W heathen peoples as well. Moab is called ‘the peaple 
unity to all these diverse elements, in controlling | 


of Chemosh’ (Nn 28") just as Isracl is ‘the people 
of Jahwelt?; Moab likewise felt itself leund to 
the worship of this its national god, and expected 
powerful aid from Chemosh ia return, particularly 
in matters of war. And if such aid was not ren- 
dered, (his was aseribed not to inadequate power on 
tue part of the god, but to the fact that ‘Chemosh 
was angry with his land* (Mesha’s inseription, 1. 
5f.). ‘The presuppositions appear thus to be pre- 
visely the snine in Moab asin Isracl And yet ts 


it possible to conceive of a Moabite reflecting on 


After the defeat | 


| 


the origin of the worship of Chemosh or tracing 
it back to a bérith between that god and the 
Moabites? On the contrary, none of them dreamt 
of anything but that the special relation between 
vod and people had subsisted from the first, noc 
did any one doubt that between the two there 
was a blood relationship in virtue of which the 
yod woul! asa matter of course take the part ol 
his people, without any necessary regard to ethi- 
cal considerations. He upon whein, according to 


*¢f., on the above, the admirable disenssion hy F. Giese- 
breeht in dine Geseliehttichkert dex Sinathundes, honigsbenry, 
1900; on ‘Jahweh's relation to the people of dsiach according 
to the ancient Israclitish conveption’ im general, see Sellin in 


i the Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, Y04, pp. 3164%., 3701F, [also 


published separately under the title Hertrage zur israel. woul 
jyidis hen Keligionayeachichte, Nett 1, Laopzig, 1845); Wildeboer, 


Jahvedienst en Volksreliyie tu isract, Groningen, 123 (German 
tt., Frellyfiry dv). ZL / 
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primitive Semitie notions, the duty of blood- 
revenge lay, did not first inquire whether the 
bloody expation was justifiable on moral gronnds 
as well. Blood demands blood: this principle beld 
good for the ged as muelhi as for every individual 
among the people. 

From all this it is clear that from the very 
first there was a far-reaching difference between 
the national religion of ]srae] and other national 
religions. At its very fonndation the religion of 
Israel] made a notable advance beyond the naive, 
purely natnralistic basis which we have just noted 
in the religion of Moab. Jt was not Isracl that 
jirst chose Jahweh, but Jahweh that chose Israel. 
Their mutual relation does not therefore rest upon 
hlvod relationship,—sueh a notion is sufficiently 
contradicted by the eireumstance that at the time 
of the Exodus a community of the same blood, or 
a nation, was not yet in existence,—but upon the 
free determination of a mighty God. This de- 
termination, however, was no arbitrary one; it 
sprang from the fundamental attributes of this 
God, namely righteousness and mercy. He saw 
the misery of the people as they pined under crue] 
and yet wholly nndeserved oppression, and was 
filled with compassion for them; He determined 
to deliver them, and with a strong hand He carried 
this purpose to a victorious issue. The religions 
ideas which flow from this did not lirst originate, 
as some In recent times never weary of assert- 
ing, as a product of the ‘ethical monotheism’ of 
the prophets; they already Jay to hand for the 
Israel ot Mosaic times. Righteousness and merey 
are essentially moral qualities. If they were the 
motive fur the choiee and the deliverance of [srael, 
the religion derived from them bore from the 
tirst an ethical stamp in qnite a dillerent sense 
from anything that had ever been conceivable in 
a purely national religion. It is thoronghly ap- 
propriate that the Deuteronomist * in a number 
of passages should urge gratitude as the leading 
motive for Jove to God and obedience to His eom- 
mandments. But this, again, is no naturalistie but 
a specilically ethical motive, and, as such, could be 
appreciated even by the eontemporaries of Moses. 
—aAnd, tinally, it was self-evident that the God 
who in is very choice and deliverance of Israel 
had exhibited moral attributes, would require from 
the people the same qualities on which ]1is relation 
to them was based. Hence we are quite entitled 
to claim—not ethical monotheism in the = strict 
sense of the term, bnt—cthica?d henothcism for the 
time of Moses, 

And so at last the way in which this God fulfils 


overlook the circumstance that their contention is 
opposed by demonstrably historical facts. Epoch- 
making religions ideas generally come upon the 
scene in full strength and purity; it is only in 


course of further development that these products 


of religious creative genius, or, better, of Divine 
impulse, are corrupted and dishgured by the intru- 
sion of vulgar human ideas and selfish interests. 
Such was the fate of the religion of Jesus Christ in 
the Roman Church with its popes and monks; 
and the same thing happened to many of the 
great fundamental ideas of the Reformation at the 
hands of Protestant scholasticism. And we are 
quite safe to assume something of the same kind 
in the proeess of the development of Jahwism. The 
ereat tundamental ideas upon which its institn- 
tion rests were often foreed into the background 
during the wandering period of the people’s his- 
tory and in the time of endless struggles for 
national existenee under the Judges. Besides, as 
was pointed out already (see p. 615 f.), these ideas 
still continued for long to he supplemented by 
powerful remnants of the Polydemonism common 
to the Semites. But they did not die out for all 
this, and, when in the Sth cent. B.c. they were put 
forward by Amos and others with the greatest 
elearness and precision and urged upon the con- 
science of the people, these prophets had a perfect 
right to claim that they were making no new and 
unheard-of demands, but only proclaiming what 
from Sinai downwards had been recognized as a 
faet: ‘A God of right is Jahweh; blessed are all 
they that wait on him’ (Ts 307%). 

We insist, then, upon a béerith between Jahwehi 
and the people of Israel as the starting-point of 
Jabwism, and at the saine time as the souree of its 
peculiar character. This of itself sets aside the 
view recently maintained * that there was actually 
a bérith concluded at Sinai-—not, however, between 
Jahweh and Israel, but hetween the various [srael- 
itish tribes. It was only the later theologians, 
we are told, that misunderstood this, or arbitrarily 
transformed its meaning to suit their purposes. 
This hypothesis might perhaps be sutticient to 
account tor the coalition et heterogeneous elements 
so as to form a nation. But it is wholly inade- 
qnate to explain how it came abont that their 
common religion imparted to this new confedera- 
tion a wholly peenliar stamp, so that this people 
of nomads afterwards completely absorbed the 


advanced civilization of Canaan, instead of being 


His promise, putting the mighty host of Egypt | 


to shame before a petty people of shepherds, gave 
occasion for the triumphant question: ‘ Who 
is hke thee, O Jahweh, among the gods ; who is 
like thee, glorious in loftiness, tearful in praises, 
doing wonders?’ But this power of His is not 
thonght of as mere brute force arbitrarily exer- 
cised, but once more as serving moral ends. In 
this lies the pledge of its final trinmph over all 
unrighteousness and impiety, whether within or 
outside the people of Israel. It may be that this 
idea was not yet realized with perfect clearness in 
the time of Moses, that all its consequences were 
not yet deduced. Bunt in germ it was already 


there as certainly as faith in the power of right, or | 


desire that it should always prevail, is implanted 
by nature in the hearts of men in general. The 
religion of Israel was able from the tirst to snpply 
nonrislunent to this faith as no other national 
religion could. Those who deny this, and who 
recognize everywhere simply development in a 
straight line from crude or at least naive naturalism 
te more an] more purified moral conceptions, quite 
* So alsu Ezk 16°" ama striking comparison, 


—— 


subdued by it. 


iv. THE STAMP OF JAHWISM ON OUTWARD 
ORDINANCES IN THE TIME OF MOSES.—By ‘out- 
ward ordinances’ we understand not only usages 
connected with worslip in the widest sense, but 
also the form given by religion to the life of the 
people in all its aspects. As tu both these points, 
the materials for arriving at a certain conclusion 
are very meagre, since nu account can be taken of 
the elaborate priestly and ritua] enactments of 
the Priests’ Code, which are merely the theories 
of Jater centuries, 

1. Even the question whether Moses instituted 


* For instance by Schwally, who writes (Semit. Kriegsalter- 
tiimer, i. p. 2): ‘ Probably some Israelitish tribes entered into a 
covenant relation with Midian, in connexion with which the 
national god of the more powerful of the contracting parties 
was called to watch over the oath.’ Afterwards, however, we 
are told (p. 3): ‘The actual course of things faded gradually 
from: men's memory, and the notion could establish itself that 
at Sinai what was concluded was not a covenant between Israel 
and Midian under the protection of Jahweh, hut simply a 
covenant of Jahweh with His chosen people.’— Different, again, 
is the judzgment of Eerdmans (in Theol. Tijdschrift, xxxvii. 
p. 19ff.). According to him, the Hérith at Sinai consisted in 
the union of a number of nomadic clans into a tribal con- 
federation, accompanied by the invoking of Jahweh as the od 
to whom part of those tribes considered tbat they owed their 


‘deliverance from Eyypt. 
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a priestly order at all is one which eannot be 
answered offhand from = the early sources. He 
himself exercises priestly finetions on the oceasion 
of the concluding of the dérith (ix 24"), amas a 
inedium of oracles in the Vent of Meeting (33). 
This is in harmony with the general presupposition 
that the founder and mediator of the Sinai religion 
was the prototype of both of what were atterwards 
the most impertant organs of this religion —the 
priests and the prophets (ef., for the latter, Dt Is 
34 and Hos 2). Indeed it is only thus that the 
habit can be explained of tracing back to his per- 
sonality ed/codifeations ut law, even those atleeting 
the ritual. But the early sonrees know nothing 
ol Moses having further entrusted to his brother 
Aaron nlone the discharge of priestly funetions.* 
Aaron is indeed enlled in Ex 4% ‘the Levite,’ 
whieh means in al] probability ‘the priest’ (fer, so 
far as the frébe was concerned, Moses was also a 
‘ Levite’), bnt it is extremely questionable whether 
this designation really emanates from an early 
source, Tn any case, nothing is there related of 
hint except that he served Moses as speaker in 
dealing with the people and with Pharaoh (lx 
gout. 27 0 Ft ote), and that he supported him 
during the battle with the Amalekites (17°), 
Even in connexion with the idolatrous worship of 
the golden calf (Ex 32!) there is no mention of 
priestly functions or prerogatives belonging to 
Aaron, On the eontrary, the assistants of Moses 
at the covenantal sacrifices of Ex 24° are simply 
youny men of the children of Israel, while the 
cuardian of the Tent of Meeting is the Ephraunite 
Joshua (Ex 38%), who frequently appears else- 
where also as servant and attendant ot Moses. 
Leaviny Aaron, then, out of the question, we 


have still, indeed, one passage from FE (ix 32%) in 


which, althongh the text in its present form is 
plainly mutilated, it is related that Moses awarded 
the priesthood to the tribe of Lert in recognition 
of their hdelity on the oceasion of a revolt of the 
weople. But, seeing that in the same chapter we 
ene a parallel narrative to quite n diflerent effect 
from the pen of the Jahwist, it is impossible to say 
whether in Ex 32% we have a strictly historical 
narrative or merely an attempt to supply a his- 
torical explanation of the origin of the Levitieal 
priesthood, 

The story of the covenantal saerilices (Ex 244%) 
quite gives the impression that Moses simply fol- 
Jowed long-established usage. And this will be 
trne to the condition of things then as well as 
during the whole of the subsequent period. Not 
lewal prescriptions, but old familiar eustom, decided 
the practice fullowed in’ matters aflecting the 
enltns. Even in the monarchical period priests 
were still nnneeded for the offering of sacrifice ; 
the same usage as had heen followed for other 


vods or ‘demons’ was equally capable of applica. | 


tion to the cult of dahweh. This does nat forbid 


vs to hold that certain 


ceremonial enactments | 


emanated from Mases, and were orally handed — 


down under his name. Tint what was their precise 
character we are unable to decide, any more than 
the question whether he is to be regarded as the 
originator of a particular form of oracular com- 
munication. At all events, it is worthy of note 
that in Am 5% (perhaps also der 7) the existence 
af the practice of sacrifice during the wilderness 
wandermnys is Uathy denied. This passage can 
hardly be explained, with Marti ele ley osrael, 
décligion’, p. 71), to mean that, while sacrifices 
to dahweh were abandoned, these were perhaps 
offered whieh were peculiar to fannlies al clans, 
but were not meant for the God of the whole hody, 
Marti urges that the different tribes and clans 


* Accornling to Stade and others the figure of Aargn 


js 
alterly unknown to the older stratung of J 


>) Wratiatnved by Lewah. my 7 
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ight have retained their tribal and household 
coils without seeing in this any repudiation of the 
clanns of dahweh. But, while it is not impossible 
that asyneretism of this kind still continued to pre- 
vail for a considerable time, it must always linve 
uppeared to the chosen representatives of Jaliwisin 
as a enlpable abuse. 

2. As to religions fevtawds, the only one that 
ean be taken into account for the Mosaie period is 
the Passover (see above, p. G21?f.). The other 
principal festivals, in the torm in which we make 
their acquaintance in OT tradition, point by their 
agrarian character to a Canannite origin. 

3. Asin the eultus of the Mosaic age, so also in 
the social life of Israel the controlling factor was 
not x body of delinite prescriptions, but the power 
of custom—cnstom, it is true, upon which from 
the tirst an ever-inereasiny influence was exerted 
by the religions uniqueness of Jahwism. When 
any shameful act was condemned by the formula 
‘lt is not went so to be done’ ‘lin 347, 2S 13'*), 
there was assuredly in the background the thought 
‘because it is unworthy of Israel and their trod, 
because it is an alaanination in the sight of dalhweh 
which He will not Jet go unpunished.’ Here again 
the possibility must be recognized that Moses lim- 
self, in the conrse of his Jong-eontinned judieial 
activity (ef, on this point, the very instructive 
narrative of Ex [S® (1¢]), especially at Kadesh or 


633 


‘En-mishpat, laid the foundation of many usages 


both in civil and eriminal law, nay, that not a few 
of the enactments atterwards ceditied in the Book 
of the Covenant go baek direetly to him. But in 
this matter, again, we are withont any precise 
knowledye of details. 

4. There is one question, however, whie! we 
cannot pass by in silence. If none of the rest of 
the legal contents of the Pentateneh can be with 
certainty traced back to Moses, must not at least 
some form of the Decalogue be attributed to him 
—-jiaving regard to the strength and the unanimity 
of the tradition which require this assumption ? 

Now, the ‘unanimity’ of the tradition mnst be 
left out of the question so long as it is stil] dis- 
puted whether in addition to the two Elohistie (E] 
or, according to others, Denteronomistie recetisions 
of the Deealogue in Ex 20 and Dt 5, we have not 
a Jahwistie one in Ex 344.* ‘The greater anti- 
quity of the latter appears to be supported ly 
the fact that it eontains almost exclusively cere- 
moni, not yet ethical enactments; these last, it 
is wleged, could not have originated in ¢Aiy form 
except as a deposit of the Prophetic current of 
ideas. But this Jahwistic Decalogue is perhaps 
nothing more than an appearance. If the Veh wie 
had essentially the same Decalogue as the Elohist, 
the redactor could not possibly, atter it had been 
wiven in Ex 20, lave introduced it once more in 
Ex 34, and so he tilled up the consequent gap with 
ceremonial preseriptions which ean he recognized 
at the first glance as parallels to the laws of the 
Book of the Covenant. Thence the question still 
remains Whether some form of the Decalogue may 
not he traced back to Moses. 

That this form was extremely brief and concise 


© This, as is well known, was already maintained by Goethe in 
his essay ‘ Das Zweitatelwesetz’ (1773), and is held at present by 
the majority of critics. Regarding the Decalogue of Ex 2 and 
$t 5, the view has come to prevail, thanks to Kuenen, Stade, 
Cornill, ete., that it belonged to the Judwan recension of the 
Eluhist [E*}; so also Staerk (Das Deuteronomium, Laipay, 
184), who maintains, further, that the Deealogue of FE} is dis- 
persed throughout the sv-called Book of the Covenant, On the 
other hand, aecording to Meisner (Der Dekalog, Halle, 1893) 
and Baenlseh ¢oExedos ou. Leviticus’ in Nowack’s Hdkom., 
Goltingen, 1900), the present form of the Tecaloguc cmanates 
from the Deuleronomic pen (D), and was ouly subsequently 
transferred frour Penteronomy to Ex 20. Likewise Marti((resch. 
der israel, Religion 4, py. 174) bolds that the Decalogue was “in 
any_case drawn up in the 7th ceut., perbaps im the cirstes 
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may be at once assumed, 


extent between the two tables of the Law: the | 


first (namely the tive Commandments, aeeording to 
the method of reekoning adopted by the Reformed 
Churehes, down to and ineluding that of respeet 
to parents) containing 146 words, the seeond only 
26. Accordingly, the whole of the reasons assigned 
fur obedience in the first. 
may be pronouneed later additions. 
two very considerable difficulties are removed in 
a very simple fashion. These are (1) the great 
diflerenee in regard to the motives urged for 
obedience to the Sabbath-eommand, ane (2) the 
Deuteronomistie colouring which, as we have seen, 
has led many to aseribe the whole to the 7th 
eentury. Vor this eolouring does not allect the 
brief enuneiations, but, above all, the motives 
assigned. 

But it may still be asked, Does not so fully- 
developed an ethical system underlie even the Com- 
mandments themselves that one must hesitate to 
give the Decalogue its place at the head of the 
whole development? We should allow full weight 
to this objection if the standpoint of the Ten Com- 
mandiments were heyond doubt and exelusively an 
ethical one. That this is the case, appears self- 
evident to ws who from our infancy are taught and 


live Commandinents | 
In this way | 


accustomed to apply a purely ethical standard, | 


and to eiscover in the Commandments a guide to 
true piety and morality. 
show that originally it was not the question of 
morals but of regard to rights that oeeupied the 
foreground.* Add the Commandments may readily 
be snbsumed under the prohibition: ‘ Zhou shalt not 
do violence to (1) what belongs to God (Ilis sole 
right to worship, llis superivrity to any earthly 
form, His name, His day [as the type of all His 


other ‘holy ordinances’), lis . representatives) ; | 


(2) what belongs to thy neighbour (his life [as his 
most preeious possession], Ins wife [as next In 
reciousness), his goods and chattels, his honour).’ 


t is only in the last of the Commandments that | 


another point of view makes its appearance, 
namely, in the prohibition to toueh even in thought 
the property of cne’s neighbour. Thus the elimax 


is reached of the ascending seale which presents | 


itself in the arrangement of the Commandments 
of the second table—in the advance from sins of 
act to sins of word, and tinally to sins of thought. 
The correctness of the view whieh emphasizes the 
non-ethical aspeet of the Decalogue is pale evi- 
dent in connexien with the prolubition of adultery. 
The object is not to keep the youth or the married 
man froin immorality in general, as our eatechisims 
are wont to explain the matier,t but to ward off 
attaek from one of the most important of a neigh- 
Lour’s rights of property. It is only in this sense 
that the notion ot adultery is known to the 
aneient Hebrew mind; while, on the other hand, 
no limits are placed upon a married man’s sexnal 
intercourse with female slaves. In like manner, 
the seduction or violation of a virgin was plainly 
recarded in the earliest times more as a damaye 
to one’s rights (notably, for imstanee, in the way 
of lowering the selling price of a daughter) than 
as a moral transeression. 

In view of all this there would be no valid reason 
for refusing to attribute to Muses himself a primi- 
tive concise form of the Decalogue, were it not 

* Noteworthy indications pointing to this view are already 
supplied by A. Menzies (Scrinons on the Ten Commandments, 
London, 188s), according to-whom the Decalogue belongs to 
the age of the Prophets, and contains the fundamental prin- 
ciples of social life. 

+ So, ¢.g., Luther: ‘ Wir sollen Gott furchten und lieben, dass 
wir keusch und zuchtigz leben in Worten und Werken, und ein 
jeglicher sein Gemahl liebe und ehre’ (‘ We are to fear and Inve 
God by living chaste and modest in words and deeds, and every 
nian is to love and honour his wife’). , 


But itis not difficult to | 


This conclusion is | for the formidable ditheulty presented hy the pro- 
favoured even by the very striking diflerenee in Aibition of the use of images. 


Down to the 8th 
eent. no one appears to be aequainted with so 
eatexorieal a command that images of Jahweh are 
not to be made. Are we to hold that originally 
another commandment stood in the place of this 
one, or that Moses promulvated not ten but seven 
Commandments? The latter position has reeently 
heen maintained by Eerdmans.* He refers the 
command against images to the 7th eent., but 
seven of the commands of the Deealogue to the 
time of Moses, the first of these being ‘t, Jahwelh, 
am your God.’ We are largely in accord with 
Eerdmans when he discovers no such athinity 
letween the Deealogue and the great Prophets 
that it must be regarded as a prodnet ot the 
eurrent of ideas initiated by them; we are at 
one with him also in holding that the ditlerent 
commands and prohibitions have not an absolute 
but only a relative seope. In this last respeet, 
however, he oes too far when he maintains that 
the only obligations meant to be enjoined (¢.g. in 
the matter of the prohibition of killing) are to- 
wards fellow-countrymen, and when he transfornis 
the ‘coveting’ of the tenth Commandment into 
appropriatiny of ownerless property, alleging that 
in the OT it is only the act and not the disposition 
that constitutes sin. It has been rightly urged 
by Wildeloer + against Eerdmans that in this way 
the deeper moral sense of the Deealogne is de- 
vraded, and the whole reduced to a mere seheme 
ministering to the utihtarian necessities of the 
common hie of Bedawin. 

The result of the above diseussion is that the 
Mosaie origin of some rudimentary form of the 
Deealugne (apart from the command against 
images) does nut appear to be absolutely exeluded, 
but that here again we must be content to refrain 
from pronouncing a more definite judgment. In 
any ease, the religions and moral significance and 
the germinal pewer—we might almost say the 
power of expansion—of the ideas of the Decalogue 
are not lessened if we must place it, not at the tirst 
heginnines but in the later stages of development 
of the religion of Israel. Even then, in view of 
its aims, and above all in view of its strueture, 
whieh in the tirst table shows an advanee from 
the veneral and more spiritual to the more concrete 
and external duties, while in the seeond table the 
opposite course is followed, it remains a religious 
decument whieh has a good titie to be regarded, 
even hy the Christian Chureh at the present day, 
as a kind of Magna Charta for the guidance of the 
relizious life. 


Ill. THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL IN CANAAN 
DURING THE PRE-PROPHETIC PERIOD.2 


i. THE SOURCES.—For the perieds with which 
we have hitherto been dealing we have had to 
content ourselves with backward inferences from 
later sourees, Lut now we have at our command 
records of considerable eompass, whieli enable us 
to take a reliable glanee at the religious and moral 
conditions of the period of the judges and of the 
early monarchy, The circumstance is immaterial 


that the records in question, apart from the very 


ancient Song of Deborah, did not assume their 
resent form till a eonsiderable time after the 
events (somewhere from about the 10th to the 
middle of the 8th cent. B.c.). For, in the first 


**Oorsprong en beteekenis van de tien woorden’ (in Theol. 
Tijdachrift, xxxvii. p. 18 fF.). 

t ‘De Dekalog’ (im Theol. Studien, 1903, p. 109 ff.). 

t Cf. Cao. Piepenbring, ‘La religion des Hebreux & l’époque 
des juges‘ in Avcue de PHistotre des Ieliqions, t. xxvii. 1; F. 
Seyting, Die altisrael. Meligion in den * Heidengeschichten’ des 
Richterbuchs, lamburg, 1392; C. 1, Toy, *The pre-Prophetic 
Religion of Israe) ‘gu New World, 14.96, p. 123 ff. 
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plaee, all the evidence is in favour of the sup- 
position that during the whole of this period the 
noral and religious viewpoint was a fixed one ; 
and, secondly, the date when the traditions were 
finally committed to writing must not be ¢con- 
founded with the date when the oral tradition 
beeame fixed. Thus the conditions underlying 
the patriarchal narratives as presented by the 
Jahwist cannot be brought down at hitest beyond 


the time of Saul, even although the main part of | 


the Jahwistic wrffen source was not composed 
till nbonut B.C. 850, 
the so-ealled hero-narratives of the Book of 
Judges, which occupy themselves with the six 
‘reat judges’ (Ehud, Deborah, Barak, Gideon, 
Jephthab, Sanson), and to the same eategory with 


which belong also the very aneient and important | 


natratives contained in Jg 9 and in the Appendix, 
ehis. (7-2b (althoueh itis true that clis, 19-2t have 
been subjected to a very late revision). All these 
written sources—after vations more reeent com. 
ponents have been sifted out — give us a true 
picture of the conditions that prevailed during 
the period prior tu the advent of written pro- 
pheey. 

Asa source of the first rank must be reckoned 
the ancient bivgraphy of San) and David, which, 
now interwoven with many later—notably even 
Deuteronomistic—elements, is incorporated in the 
jooks of Samuel. But what we have suid is true 
in quite a special sense of the so-called ‘ derusalem 
source’? in 2S 9-20, which reveals so intimate on 
acquaintanee with the course of events, and shows 
at the same time so delicate a psychological esti- 
mate of David, that in all probability it should be 
placed as early as the time of Solomon. So also 
the older components of the biography of Solomon 
in IK t-tl contain a great variety of valuable 
material. And finally, from the earliest of the 
wiiting prophets, Amos and Hosea, important 
backward inferences may be drawn as to the con- 
ceptions that prevailed before their day. 

li. TUE CONCEPTION OF Gop.—}t. That even in 
this period we ean sperk at most of henotheisin (see 
above, p. 625" f.) but not of absolute monotheism, 
would be sutliciently proved by the constant in- 
elination of the peuple to Baal worship (ou which 
see below, § ili}. This tendency assumes, of 
course, a belief in the existence of Baal (or the 
baals). If it should be contended that this belief 
ought to be treated ax a delusion, not shared by 
the proper representatives of Jaliwism, but at all 
times strenuously combated by them, this con- 


tention would he opposed to uw number of elear | 


statements. What was combated at all times was 
the worship of Baal and of other gods, but not 
the belief in their existence. 
Jephthah bids his messengers say to the king of 
the Ammonites, ‘ Wilt not thon possess that which 
Chemosh* thy god giveth thee to possess?’ he 
only gives expression to a notion which was self- 
evident to his contemporaries and to the narrator. 
A similar notion underlies the langnage of IS 26", 


The same remark apphes to | 


When in Jeg 1, 


i 


| 


Moabites.* The narrative in its present form sees 
in this (vi) a lapse on the part of Sulomon into 
idolatry, into which le was sedueed by his heathen 
wives. But, inall probatility, what is in view here 
is—what to the original narrator was quite an un- 
objectionable procedure—the ereetion by Solomon 
of w sanctuary for a Monbite wife, where even in 
the land of Judah she might render worship to her 
aneestral vod. Such a desire on her part wonld 
appear to Solomon quite fair and reasonable, with- 
out its ever entering his mind to take part himself 
in this cult. Moreover, such an nberration on the 
part of the builder of a splendid temple for the 
tiod of the land would be afaghubely ince ace vite, 
In this connexion it may be remarked that there 
is scareely room for doubt that even then a method 
had been discovered whereby the worship of a 
national god npon foreign soil was rendered pos- 
sible. Earth was brought from Ais land to thie 
foreign country, in order thus to be able to olter 
siteritice to him on his own soil, Thus Nawnian 
the Syrian (2 Kh 5%”) asks from Ehsha two mules’ 
burden of (Israelitish) earth, beeause he is resolved 
heneeforward to offer neither burnt-ollering nor 
sacrilice to any other cod but to Jahweh alone. [t 
is quite clear that Naaman’s idea was quite in 
harmony with the belief of the Israelitish narrator, 
jut, on the other hand, the conviction that the 
power of a national god in lis own Jand ts irresist- 
ible when it has been properly invoked, has very 
drastic testimony bourne to it in 2K 3%. The 
‘tieree anger’ which comes upon Israel after Meshia 
has sacriticed his firstborn son upon the wall (thus 
in the view of the besievers) is the anger of the 
god of the land, Chemosh, whe after such an 
olfering cannot remain inactive, but drives thie 
enemy out of his country. It is possible for ws to 
explain this result very naturally on the ground 
that the busiegers lost all courage through fear of 
the supposed anger of Chemosh ; but this is by no 
means the view of the narrator and his contem- 
poraries. 

2. But if, in view of all this, the question for 
this whole period is not whether Jahweh, the God 
of Israel, is the only trod, the question arises all 
the more, what special signilicance He had for His 
people. As we have already (p. 631" £.) pointed out, 
the full meaning of the fundamental propositions, 
‘Jahweh is the trod of Israel, and Israel is the 
wople of Jahweh,’ always comes ont when we 
ive to deal with action on the part of a number 


_of the tribes. if not the whole of them. 


where David regards banishment from the ancestral | 


domain of Jahweh as necessitating the worship of 
other colds. ‘The idea of a national god indole 
that the sphere of inthience as well xs the sphere 
of worship of the particular god extends only to 
the lund of his people. Outside this other gods 
rule, and the man who has been driven within 
their sphere does wel] to accommodate himself to 

»of a god upon foreign 


their service. 
It is true that the worshi 
soil is not absolutely excluded. According to LK 
1t? Solomon erected upon the Monnt of Olives a 
place of snerifice for Chemosh, the god of the 
* Probably, by a confusion, for MBcomg for ever whére elsd 
(Shemosh appears as the god of the Hoabiles, ~ Ste 


i 


(a) This is the case almost exclusively in ver. 
There the name of Jahwel: is the conneeting 
link whieh brings the otherwise heterogeneous 
elements into the closest union with one another, 
inspires them with enthusiasm. and leads then to 
victory. He is the war-God, Jdahweh, whose 
conumander-in-chief appears to Joshua in tiilgal 
(fos 53%);+ who, represented by the sacred Ark 
(see above, p. 628 f.), enuses the walls of Jericho to 
fatl down ides 6); and after the battle of tibeon 
rains great stones upon the fleeing Canaanites 
(tu). With peenliar energy the joytul confidence 
in Jahweh as the real leader in tattle meets us in 
the Song of Deborah. The whole Song is meant, 
above all, to celebrate the praises of Juhweli (J¢ 
526%) who left His dwelling place on Sinai to 
hasten by Mt. Seir to the battletield. Te was the 
trne leader in the fight, fur the inhabitants of 
Mervuz are eursed * beease they came not to the 
help of Jahweh, to the help of Jahweh among the 


* This statement alone probably belongs to the original text ; 
the rest here, o# in 2h 23)3, is Degteronomistic or still later 
expansion, The LAX basin part a different text. 

¢ The narrative now breaks off in the middle of a sentence. 
The) ctose_ma\ haye been debberately suppressed because it 
comuined jy diffcrent explagation of the name *Gilyal’ from 


that yiveri shortly before in 57, 
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heroes’ (v.°°); on the other hand, ‘from heaven 
fonght the stars, in their eourses they tought 
against Sisera’ (vy.%°). Jt is specially worth noting 
with what force expression is given also in other 
passages in the Song to the thought that on such 
an oceasion it is the uneonditional duty of the 
different tribes tu take the field with Jahweh 
against the common foe. Hence the panegyrie on 
the valiant tribes which showed their willingness 
for this service (vv. ?5); and, on the other 
hand, the hitter scorn poured upon the dilatory 
ones (vv.}5527)) And the eunclnding verse onee 
more lays the strongest emphasis upon the faet 
that the enemies of Israel are un that very account 
the eneinies of Jaliweh, bnt that glory and happi- 
ness attend on thuse who choose Him— 

* So mnst all thine enemies perish, O Jahweh : 

But those that love him are as the rising of the sun in 

his strength.’ 

The belief in a personal presence of Jahweh in 
decisive battles does not present itself, however, 
merely in highly strung poetry like the Sung of 
Deborah, Apart frum passages according to which 
He aceompanies Israel into battle in the train of 
the Ark (see above, p. 628 f.), David still deelares, 
after his tirst decisive victory over the Philistines : 
‘dahwel hath broken mine enemies before me 
as waters break throngh (the dam),’ 2S 5°; and 
hefore the seeond battle he receives from Jahweli 
this oracle: ‘When thou hearest the noise of 
marching in the tops of the baka trees, set out ; 


for then is Jahweh gone forth to make a slanghter | 


in the camp of the Hhilistines’ (v.*4). 
Fven if many usages which Israel practised in 


war, and which gave to war the appearance of an | 
uninterrupted exercise of a religious funetion, date | 


from the times of Polydemonisin, and were origin- 
ally evoked by regard to the ‘demons’ (see above, 
p. G21), there is manifestly no longer any conscions- 


ness of this in the period with which we are now | 
Israel's wars are the ‘wars of Jahweli’ | 


dealing. 
(Nn 214) The aets of eunseeration and the 
restraints to which warriors submit themselves 
have regard to Jahweh. Very instructive from 
this point of view is the very ancient narrative of 
1S214%, The priest is prepared to give the sacred 
bread (the so-called shewbread) to David only in 
case his pretended followers have kept themselves 
from women. David professes that it is so, and 
that his company set out with sacred ‘ vessels’ 
(2.e., probably, clothes and weapons). David thus 
puts aside the fear that he and his companions 
are wanting in the purity required towards Jahweh. 
Tt was to Him then expressly that the conseeration 
of the warrior was due. 
(23° 09) ®) the prescriptions about maintaining 
cleanliness in the eamp, whieh in all probability 
have a Polydemonist motive, are in v."* \)) based 
simply on the ground that ‘dahweh thy God 
walketh in the midst of thy eamp to deliver thee 
and to give np thine enemies before thee; there- 
fore shall thy eamp be holy.’ 

(6) Again, as regards the frequent mention of 
the exeention of the ‘han’ (ef. above, p. 619°f.), we 
find all through this period no other supposition 
than that the devoting of human beings and of 
apoil is purely for the honour of Jahweh. So in 
Jos 64 77" 3 and espeeially 1S 15* where Samuel 
in the sequel exeented the ‘ban’ upon the Amale- 
kite king Avag by hewing him to pieces ‘ before 
Jahweh’ (as one devoted to Jahweh) in Calgal. 

(c) The cirenmstanee that during this period 
the character of Jalweh as the war-God is so 
prominent a feature in the conception of God, 
explains why now, for the first time, we niake 
acquaintance with a designation of Jahweh wlneh, 
heyond doubt, is originally conneeted with this side 
of His character, namely Jiuhuzh, Zéba cth (nx35)y 


Even in Deuteronomy | 


That Zh éth is the plural of zaba, ‘host,’ and thus 
signifies ‘hosts’ or ‘armies,’ is generally admitted. 
It is equally recognized that ‘Jaheeeh Zéb@ oth’ is 
simply an abbreviation for the complete formnla 
‘Jahweh ?klohé Zebweth,? or, with the article, 
‘Juhweh ?Elohé haz-Zeb@ith,* i.e. “Jahweh, the 
God of Hosts.” t But now, what speeies of hosts 
is meant? Or, to be more aceurate, let us ask, 
What was eriginad/y meant? For there is the 
strongest initial probability that tlis name of God 
assumed in the usage of the Prophets a more eom- 
prehensive sense than originally belonged to it. 
The controversy now turns upon the question 
whether the primary reference in the ‘hosts’ is 
to hosts of ‘demons,’ or tu the heavenly hosts 
(t.e. the angels),§ or, finally, to the earthly hosts 
of Israel.| . 

(a) It is probable enough, in the ight of what 
has been formerly said, that even in the post- 
Mosaie period an important réle was more or less 
conscionsly attributed to the ‘demons’ in war as 
well as elsewhere, But that, after the adoption of 
Jahwism, Jahweh should have been treated simply 
as the leader of the ‘demons,’ and that the title 
‘Jahweh of Hosts’ in this sense shonld have been 
employed even by the prophets without scruple, 
nay, even by preference, is inconeeivable. or 
genuine Jahwism ocenpies a position ef natural 
opposition to the faith m ‘demons,’ and hence we 
have nowhere any certain trace of such a guest. 
oficial recognition of the latter as would be implied 
if the explanation we are examining were eorrect. 
| (8) On the other hand, a number of witnesses, 
' some of them ancient, ean be called in favonr of 
the eoneeption of an angelie host surrounding 
Jahweh. In this eategory we must not, indeed, 
inelude passages Hike 1] K 22) Vor ‘the whole 
host of heaven’ which the prophet Micaiah beheld 
on the right and the left of dahweli is no more a 
war host than is ‘the host of the height’ in the 
very late passage Ts 24°) But in Gn 32° °) (E) the 
angels of God are probably thought of as helong- 
ing to a eamp of war; the ‘leader of Jahweh's 
host’ in Jos 586 can only mean the leader of a 
, host of angels ; and the horses and ehartots of tire 
round abont Elisha (2 K 6!) are plainly driven by 
warrior angels, 

(y) All this, however, does not weaken the force 
of the circumstanee that the plural zeb@ oth, in all 
the 26 passages where it occurs outside the Divine 
| 
| 
| 


title, never stands fur the host of heaven,*. but 
always for the earthly battalions of Israel (Ex 74 
12)}7- 4 ete, down to the late Ps 441° ‘Thon goest 
not forth with our armies’); and it would surely 
be strane if 2¢h@cth had a different meaning only 
in the collocation ‘Jahweh Zéb@ oth.’ 


* Cf., on the different collocations of the word in the Divine 
name (inelnding its reproductions in the LXX), the exhaustive 
synopsis of Lohr in his Untersuchungen zum Buch Amus 
(Giessen, 1901), p. 37 ff. 

+ Snch a shortening niust be assumed even if the fuller for- 
muia, as Lohr holds, took its rise only a short time before the 
Exile (upon the analuey of ‘Jahweh, the God of Israel’). 

} So already Wellhansen (‘Skizzen nnd Vorarbeiten,’ v. 77) and 
recently again Schwally (‘Der heilige Krieg ini alten Israel,’ 
p-. 5), only that the latter will have it that the special referetice 
is to the ‘demons’ of war (the ‘wild host which rages in war 
along with Jahweh'). 

§ So most, following the example of Ewald (Die Lehre der 
Bibel von Gott, ii. 339), who supposed the new name to have 
heen once proclaimed by a great prophet upon the battlefield 
after a sudden victory had been gained. The same interpreta- 
tion has been recently upheld afresh by Borchert in SA, 1496, 

. 619 ff. 
P So already J. G. Herder (in Geist der hebruischen Poesie) 
and others ; then, after the view which refers the expression to 
the hosts of angels had Inng heen the prevailing one, E. Schrader 
in Jahrbucher fur prot. Theoloyie, 1875, p. 316 ff.; and, recently, 
esp. Kautasch in art. ‘Zebaoth’ in PRE * xvii. p. 423 ff., and in 
ZATW, 1886, p. 17 ff. 

*, This, on the contrary, is everywhere represented hy the 
singular zt; even in Ps 10327 and 1482 the plural form is 
* demonstrably due to error. 
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But why—as Delitzseh asked years ago *—is it 
that the Divine name Jahech Zeha oth is not found 
in the very period when we should most naturally 
look for it, namely, at the time of the Exodus and of 
the contliets with the Canannites® Instead of this, 
the title first meets ns in} S 1 as an appellation 
of the God who dwells in Shiloh! Now, 1t is quite 
true that the complete absence of the name in the 
Hexateuch and the Book of Judges would be very 
surprising, Bat Klostermann ((resechichte Iscaels, 
p. 76) has made it in the highest degree probable 
that the name Jahiwoh Zébd@ oth was, at least in the 
case of the Hexateuch, removed from the text by 
the hand of a Jate redactor (perhaps from the fear 
of its being misunderstood in the sense of the pro- 
hibited star-worship). Thus in Jos 3! , in ae 
of the strange expression ‘the ark with the huw of 
the Lord of the whole earth,’ surely there must 
have stood originally the usual formnla ‘the ark 
of dahweh of Hosts’; and in 6% the LXAX (Kupig 
gaSau@) expressly witnesses to.the reading Jahweh 
Leluv oth, 

Another objection to our interpretation is raised 
by Horchert, who argues that all the passages in 
which 24a@oth means the hosts of Israel belong to 
the latest elements in the Canon (20 of them to the 
latest source ot the Pentateuch), and, moreover, 
that they speak, not of military hosts but of 
multitudes of people in general. But the latter 
assertion (even ay art from } Nh 2°, where 246th in 
the present Deuteronom. narrative belongs in all 
probalility to an earlier sourery) is not to the 
point. For the latest source of the Pentateuch 
always thinks of the people as a military budy, 
whether ou the march or in camp, ranged in lixed 
order about the sanctuary (cf. espeeially Nu 2). 
And the circumstance that in the older linguistic 


is designated gaa in the singular, does not pre- 
vent the eonclusion that the plural likewise served 
origiully as a designation of earth/y hosts. This 
view tinds a very strong support in 1S 17". When 
David there says to the Philistine giant, ‘T come 
in the name of Jahweh of llosts, the God of the | 
armies of Israel, he plainly intends by the latter 
addition to give his heathen a an authentic 
interpretation of the name Jahiweh Zéba@ eth, which, 
without this, must have remained unintelligible to 
hint. 

ut, if we abide accordingly by the interpreta- 
tion of the title as referring to the hosts of Israel 
who are to put their trust in battle in Jahweh (as 
in dy 57, 28 5% 4) as their true leader and cham- 
ploa, an additional remark reqnires to be made. 
Juhiweh Zeh@ bth is oviginally the war-God as 
represented hy the sacred Ark.t That theark itself 
was a warlike shrine was shown above (p. 62S f.). 
out now, when we find that, of the 1} passages 
in the Books of Samuel where the title Jahkuch 
Leh@cth ovens, no fewer than 5 stand in a 
direct or indirect relation to the sacred Ark, this 
cannot be accidental, Ch ES ' Jahweh Zeb oth 
at Shiloh, where the Ark was then located ; 43 
‘the ark of Juhweh Zeb cth?  Vut one of the 
strongest evidences nay be found in 28 6% It is 
true that the original text of this passage has 
suflered corruption, as is shewn by tlhe ditlerent 
form in the parallel 1 Ch 13%2 But to strike out 
the whofe sentence after Zébdéth is quite an un- | 


“tn Riudethach's Zeitschrift fiir die gesaymnte luitherische 
Thealogie tnd Kirche, 18t4, p. 217 ff. 

t This connexion was already sagyvested by Vailleomicr (art. 
‘Le nomde Dieu Jabveh-gebaoth in Reeuede Theol. etile Philon., 
April 1877, p. 302); it was established in detail by Kautzseh (loc. 
ctf. above, p. G86 note). 

$ On the diticnlties presented by the present text, and the 
numerous allempts that have been made to emenl it, cf. 

Hieecbrecht, Mie alttest, Schatzung des Gultesnamens (Konigs 


usage the earthly army (like the heavenly, Jos 5%) | 


sacred Ark, we do not menn to 
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justifiably violent procedure. Rather may we eon- 
clude that here in any case it was stated that ‘over 
the ark the name of Jahweh of Hosts was named,’ 
i.e, that the Ark stood in the closest relation to 
Jahweh as the war-tlod, being the representatioa 
and the pledge of Mis presence. And when, in 2S 
GS, David blesses the people in the name of Jahweh 
of Hosts, this is the solemn termination of all the 
arrangements for the conveying of the sacred 
Ark to Zion, which had thus for their objective 
Jahweh of Hosts, the war-Ciod. Again, in Ps 24", 
the designation of God as ‘dahweh of Hosts’ ( v.4, 
where He is called a mighty one and a war-hero) is 
most simply explained by supposing that in this 
Psalm-fragment the subject is the return of the 
Ark to the temple trom a campaign. 

(6) While convinced that the above is the trne 
interpretation of Jahiweh Zeb@cth as an original 
appellation of the war-rod represented by the 

tony that another 
conception gradually established itself in the lin- 
wuistic usage, to such an extent that in many 
passayes the original conception appears to be 
quite forgotten, ‘Fhis is shown even hy the sta- 
tisties of the employment of the expression. Of 
the 278 passages in whieh Jahich Zéba' oth (xo 23 
times) or another combination with Z4a’6th oveur, 
there are 19 in the Historical books (1) in Samuel, 
5 in Kings, but only in the mouth of prophets ; 
3in Chronicles in parallels to Samuel); 151n the 
Psalms (in the lirst book only Ps 24; 140 in the 
second and third books); winle all the other 
instances are in the Prophetical books. Even if 
amonyst the last named there are a few which 
might point to Jahweh Zéebacth as the war-God, 
such an interpretation is quite impossible in the 
vast majority of instanees. On the contrary, the 
addition Zéhvélh has plainky attached to it the 
notion of the sepranenidane power and glory of 
Jahweh. I]t is manifestly so in those ace im 
which this Divine name stands in parallelism with 
the notion of the ‘holiness,’ ie. Gn aecordance with 
the Prophetic use of the term) the absolutely ex- 
alted beiny of Jahweh, as in Is 3’ 6% How 
this change of signilication is to be understoud is 
not possible to say with certainty. i, so much 
is elenr, that, after the permanent establishment 
of the Ark in the mysterious darkness of the ady- 
fem of the temple, its former connexion with the 
war-God, Jealacch Zeb@oth, must have vanished 
from the popular consciousness, and that in place 
of this the awe-inspiring majesty of this rod must 
have come into the foreground, It remains, how- 
ever, the most plausible sapposition that now the 
hosts of angels and perhaps also (at least in later 
times) of stars came involuntarily to be substituted 
for the earthly hosts, so that, finally, the idea of 
Ruler of the Universe connected itself per se with 
the title Jahweh Zébaoth, In this way we contd 
explain most simply the surprising circumstance 
that there is no instance ot the ovenrrence of 
Jahweh Zb@éth in the Book ot Ezekiel, although 
it is met with very frequently in Jeremiah and 
immediately after the Exile. Ezekiel may have 
oY eget avoided it because it was capable of 
wing hiisinterpreted as a justification of star- 
worship, 

3. Another weighty question connected with the 
conception of the Deity is this: Are there to be 
discovered, even in the pre- Prophetic period, tend- 
eneics towards overcoming the mitial erass concep- 
tion of the bodily torm of God, or, in other words, 
a disposition to free the Divine being from the 
realin ot the visible and sensible, and thus to 
spiritualize it? Now, it ix an undeniable fact 
thine the clothing of Jahweh with a body is a 
practice that still extends into this period, This 


berg, 1901), p. 132 ff. ome. proved by! Wie ah F istid Spassages Gn 3° and 
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18'f-* Nevertheless, the answer to the above 
question must be a decided athrmative, and there 


are even various methods of distinguishing between | 
the transcendent, unapproachable, zeal heing of | 
Jahweh and the passing appearanees which do not 


completely exhaust His being. 

(a) To this category certainly belongs the mal'akh 
Jahweh or ‘angel of Jahweh’t in the original sense 
of that term. This sense could never have been 
mistaken if men had not obstinately persisted in 
demanding that this theologumenon should have 
the same sense throughont the whole of the Oid 
Testament—a course to which they were driven 
on the ground of a mechanical doctrine of inspira- 
tion. Since, now, in certain late passages the 
‘angel of Jaliweh’ is undoubtedly, as a creature 
ancel, clearly distinguished from Jahweh, it was 
thought that he eould be also so distinguished in 
ail the earlier passages.¢ In reality the ‘angel of 
Jahweh’ is originally a form of appearance of 
Jahweh Himself, ‘a temporary descent of the 
latter to visibility,’ distinguishable from Himself 


only in so far as it does not represent the full and | 


complete majesty of His being. The circumstance, 
which has been felt to be very strange, that the 
expression ‘angel of Jahweli’ is not infrequently 
suddenly exchanged for the simple ‘Jahweh,’ is 
very sunply explained. The designation ‘angel 
of Jahweh’ is necessary wherever he comes (par- 
tienlarly in conversation) into direct contaet with 
men, Whereas the simple ‘Jahwel’ is sufhcient 
when God is to be thought of as if by Himself, 
separate from men or at least unseen by them. 
Although in some passages this eondition of things 
is obscured by touches ot the redactor’s hand, there 
are others where it is readily recognizable.§ Se 
in Je 5% *Curse Meroz, said the angel of Jalhweh 
{addressing Israel}, beeanse they eame not to the 
help of [the invisibly present) Jahweh.’ In like 
manner, in Gn 167 the God who speaks to Hayvar 
is always called malakh Jahaveh, whereas, aceord- 
ing to v.", Jahweh Himself has heard her attliction, 
this heing a function for which He did not require 
a personal meeting with her. In any case, it is 
quite in the spirit of the narrator when in y.}8 
Hagar discovers in Him who has spoken with her 
Jahweh Himself. Again, in Gn 2127 (the Elo- 
histic parallel to the Jahwistie narrative of eh. 16) 
it is God that hears the voice of the lad, but the 
anyel of God that ealls to Hagar out of heaven, 
ete. And if mv." it is God that opens her eyes, 
so that she sees the well of water, this required no 
personal, mechanical operation. On the contrary, 
it might be accomplished by an act of the Divine 
will working from afar, and this is plainly the 
meaning of the narrator. But it is to be observed 
how here in E a marked spiritualizing of the 


“In Gn 1s8!® there are now, indeed, as has heen shown by 
Kraetzschmar (ZA7'W, 1897, p. 51 ff.), twa recensions of the 
same narralive combined. According to the earlier of these, 
Jahweh Himself appears, accompanied by two angels; accord- 
ing tu the later (the ‘plural source‘) three angels are sent by 
Jahweh, who Himself abides in heaven (cr. esp. 1974). 

t The E source of the Pentateuch remains esen here true to 
its principle of avoiding the name ‘Jahweh,' and says (but in 

uite the same sense) wal'akh ‘Klohim (Gn 2117) or inal'akh 
hee’ ‘lohim, ‘angel of God’ (Gn 3111, Ex 3419), 

¢ The monographs on the malakh Jahweh from this stand- 
point have, of course, now ceased to possess interest. The 
correct view is represented especially by Kosters (art. ‘De 
mal'ach Jahve’ in Vheol, Tisdschrist, 1375, p. 367 ff.). Only, he 
woes too far in seeking to explain alJ appearances of angels 
(even in the plural, as Gn 28!% 322(})) in pre-exilic passages as 
self-manifcestations of God. 

§ This frequent interchange of ‘Jahweh' and ‘ meal'akh 
Jahweh’ shatters the (at first sight very plausible) theory that 
the motion of the ‘angel of Jahweh’ is the necessary conse- 
quence of Jahweh JIimeclf being supposed tohave His dwelling- 
place at Sinai. Enthroned there, He might he supposed incap- 
able of appearing elsewhere at the samme time. But this is a 
false assumption. ©n the contrary, where the angel of Jahweh 
appears, there is Jahweh also“active, but it isonly His form of 


nanjfestation that is visible and audible. 


ancient theologumenon has already taken place. 
In J the angel of Jahweh evidently meets Hagar 
at the well personally and in human form; in E, 
on the other hand, he calls to her ‘from heaven.’ 
The thought of a human body pertaining to 
Jahweh is thus, if not exactly dropped, foreed 
into the background. The same is true of Gn 22" 
[where welakh Jahweh, oeeurring in what. is 
otherwise an uninteriupted Elohistic narrative, 
ean be only a variant for mal'akh “Ielohim, due to 
a redactur, and oceasioned perhaps by the redae- 
tory addition in y., which also speaks of the 
anvel of Jahweh]. In Gn 31" (E) the angel of 
(aod ealls to Jaeob ‘in a dream,’ so that here 
too any allusion to direet personal intercourse is 
avoided. But the angel of Jahweh expressly iden- 
tilies himself with the Giod of Bethel. In this 
instance, then, there is no possibility of denying 
a self-revelation of Jahweh in the form of the 
angel. In the story of Jacoh'’s wrestling (324) 
only a ‘man?’ is spoken of; but the latter appears 
to be thought of also as malakh Jahweh, tor he 
blesses Jacob, who deelares (v.%1), ‘CGiod have IT seen 
face to face, and yet have eseaped with my life.’— 
We encounter the mal akh Talecch again in Ex 3%, 
Here he appears to Moses as a flame of tire, and 
thus comes into the realm of the visible. Hence 
it must be due to a redaetor that in v.4°, the 
Elohistie addition to the Jahwistie v.* (‘Jaliweh 
saw ’—analoguus to Gn 217 ‘Jalweh heard’), it is 
God Himself and not the angel of God that ealls 
to Moses fromthe bush. By the way, in the whole 
of the further transaction (v.6) there is not the 
slightest whisper of doubt that it is God Himself 
and not some messenger of God that speaks. 

In precisely the same way as in Gn 16 and 21 
may be explained the remarkable interchange of 
‘ Jahiweli’ or ‘God? and ‘angel of Jahweh?’ in Nu 
99-2 The latter opposes the progress of Balaam 
(vv.22: 24-26) he is seen by the ass (vv." ° 7), and 
at last by Balaam himself (v.*'); it is Ae that 
speaks to Balaam (vvy.°**), and the latter replies 
to him (v.%4), On the other hand, ‘Jahweh’ gives 
the ass the faculty of speech (v.*%); He opens the 
eyes of Balaam (v.°, ef. the precisely similar case 
in Gn 21)°)—both examples of far-working effects 
of the ower of Jaliwel. 

In Jg 6", avain, we have, according to v.4, a 
personal manifestation of Jaliweh. This is called 
malakh Jahweh everywhere except in vv.)4 16 * ; 
but even in vv.)* the LAX read melakh Jahinch, 
and no doult this was the original reading, ane 
not an intentional change introduced for the sake 
of harmony with the text elsewhere. ]'inally, in 
Je 13°" the angel of Jahweh, whom the parents 
ot Samson took at tirst tour a man of (rod, is in- 
tended to be an appearanee of Jahweh Ilimself, as 
is shown not only by v.28, but quite expressly by 
v.26) The last passage to which we may claim to 
appeal in this connexion is Hos 12 * Jaeoh con- 
tended with God, he contended against a ])ivine 
manifestation (aalakh), ete. The prophet evi- 
dently avoids naming Jahweh Himself, but his 
meaning is clearly the same as is intended in the 
passage whieh underlies his reference (see above). 
Other witnesses to this sense of the expression 
mal akh Jahweh are to be found in the statements, 
summary as they are, of Gin 48" (E), Jg 2% 4, 
2K i, and in the mention of the angel of God 
(in E parallel with the pillar of clond in J) in 
Ex 14% On Mal 3} see below. 

It is intellizible how, as the conception of God 
grew more profound, the above deseribed pale 
manifestation, although only temporary and not 
exhansting the complete being of Jahwel, must 
have given offence to the religions sense, But. this 


} offence was nut summarily removed by transform. 
ing the maPakh Jahweh into a ereated angels: on 
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the contrary, men still held fast toa representation 
of Jahweh, althongh with a stronger emphasis laid 
upon the distinction between this and dahweh 
install. Under this bead fall certain passages in 
which it is sometimes hard to say whether we are 
still to think ot a omalakh Sahareh in the form 
deseribed above, or simply of a created angel. So 
in Ex 23% + Truly Powill send my * angel before 
thee, to keep thee by the way, and to bring thee 
into the place which PE have prepared. Take ye 
heed of him, and lienrken unto his voice ; be not 
rebellious against him, for he will not forgive your 
transcression ; for my name is im hon.’ This last 
expression means nothing else than ‘for he is a 
representation of iny being’ (see below, p. 640 f.), 
and is not to be wenkened, with Ewald and others, 
as if it meant only that the angel represents Grad 
as the ambassador does the king, and has power 
tu speak in His name; on the contrary, he is him- 
self essentially Divine. We. shall presently see, 
however, that the ‘name?’ of God is not se direetly 
identieal with trod as eoald he said of the malakh 
Jahweh. Inthe same sense as we have just estab- 
lished for 23° we are to understand also 324 and 
337 [read again, with Luc., ‘ay angel’). For in 
33" it is said of God Pimself that He cannot go 
upin the midst of the Israelites, for He should 
have to destroy sueh a stitf-necked people. Per- 
haps we ought, tinally, to include in this eatezory 
the passages where David is eompared to the angel 
of God (28 1427 19s on the other hand, t S 2v* 
has ‘liken angel of God’). The expression is too 
reneral to permit of a certain interpretation. But, 
seeing that the woman of Tekoa wonld hardly 
have ventured to treat David’s wisdom as equal to 
the wisdom of (rod Himself, it is not unlikely that 
we are here also to think of a representation of 
Jahwel which is net absolutely identical with 
lim. On the other hand, ‘the angel of Jahweh’ 
in 28 248 is a crentnre aneel, for Jahweh ecom- 
mands him to leave off his work of destruction. 
The ease is similar in t Not? (ef. v.5) and 2K Ty® 
(Is 37°). Finally, in Ps 34°°7 35° we have perhaps 
simply the idea of a guardian angel (appointed by 
God). 

The theoloygumenon of the ‘anvel of Jahweh’ is 
wholly wantiny in the pre-exilie prophets; and in 
Zee (MG 31-95% where it reappears after a lony 
interval, there can be no doubt as to the crenturely 
character of this ‘angel of Jahweh.’ For he prays 
to dahweli, and Jahweh answers him in comforting 
words. He delivers the Divine commission (14) ; 
he is met by ‘another angel’ (27); and acain in 
3° (where, in view of v.), read ‘and the anvel of 
Jahweh said’) he is onee more expressly distin. 
gmished from Jahweh. In the considerably later 
passage, Zee 12°, ‘the angel of Jahweh’ stands 
m yarallelism with “A/éhim; but the Intter term 
is here manifestly not simply the equivalent of 
Jahiech, but stands tor ‘a supramundane, Divine 
being’; so that even here ‘the angel of Jahwel?’ 
is kept quite distinct from Jahweh Himself. One 
might rather be tempted to think of a self-revela- 
tien of dalweh in the ‘angel of the euvenant’ of 
Mal 3!, seeing that he is named immediately after 
‘the Lord,’ i.¢. Jahweh. In reahty, however, he 
is coupled with Jahweh only as His attendant and 
instrument, and thus at the same time distin- 
eulshed from Him. 

(4) Closely akin to the ‘angel of Jahweh,’ in its 
original sense, we have sometimes the ‘face (ovP 
panim t) of Jahweh,’ ic. simply Jaliweh Himself 

* The Maagsoretic text has ‘an angel’ (as in Nu 2018); hut 
doubtless we shonld read, with Lhe Samaritan text and Laician's 
recension of the LAX, ‘ay angel’ (aalakh). Ch even the MT 
of v.S * For qine angel shall yo before thee, ete. : and Gn 


247. 0, where we already read, * He shall send Ais anet before 
thee.’ 


tA remarkable light is thrown uposf this peculiar designation UF 
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as personally present, although (like the mal’ukh 
Jahich) wan form of manifestation which does not 
exhnust His full being. Untortunately, the prin- 
cipal passace which treats of this ¢heologamenon, 
namely Ex 33, has not heen preserved entire, and 
hence its Interpretation is ditheult. In the text 
(v.") which is a combination of various sourees 
and strata of sources, God declares that Ile ennnot 
[personally] ¢o np in the midst of the people, else 
ihe should have to eonsume them. Israel is mueh 
disturbed at this announcement ; but at God's com- 
mand the people put ott their ornaments, white He 
announces His intention of considering how He may 
provide a substitute for Mis personal presence. 
After v. there mnst have been (from the pen of [) 
an neeonnt of the constructing of the tent and the 
sacred: Ark from the ornaments of the people, for 
the existence of tho tent is all at onee assumed in 
v7. Vhe Ark, in fact, which represents Jahweh, 
is the substitute for His personal presence. When, 
now, In d's parallel (v.'*"-) Geo, in answer to Moses’ 
question whom He means to send with the people, 
replies (v.14), ‘My face shall go [with you,’ this 
cannot, in tlat opposition to Fe, mean ‘Pin my own 
verson.’ That is to say, J, as well as EK, must have 
iad in view something seeondary, some pyrrtial 
representation of the rall beiay of Jaliweh, whether 
he, too, thoucht of the sacred Ark, or the self-mani- 
festation of God in the formof the ma/akh Jahwch 
was before his mind’s eye. It is to Ex 334, beyond 
doubt, that allusion is made in Dt 457 and Is 63%. 
Inthe latter passage the present text spernks of 
‘the angel of his face (panim).’ ‘That would mean 
the angel in whom His pari, the manifestation 
of Hlis presenee, was found. But we should cer- 


surly read, with the LAX, ‘No messenver or 
angel {read qxb21 vy], but his face, saved them.’ 


Here, plainly, pein, as the proper manifestation 
of Jahweh, is opposed to messengers and anvels, 
who are quite distinet from Him. Yet even the 
author of [s 63° eannot have regarded the panim 
of Jahweh as absolutely identien! with Him, else 
he would surety have said simply ‘dahweh, Ae 
saved them,’ and not ‘his face saved them.’ In 
three other passages the panin: of Jahweh denotes 
lis appearing to exeeute judgment upon the foes 
of Israel (1s 21"), or upon Israel itself (1's 8o!7 08, 
La 4° Phe angry glance of Jahweh hath scattered 
them’). 

{c) ‘To the eategory of forms of Divine mani- 


| festation belongs, further, the ‘glory (727 £ahbdd) 


of Jahweh.’* It is true that no perfectly certain 
evidence can be adduced of the eurreney of this 
theologumenon as early as the pre-Prophetic period. 
For in the very ancient passage, 1S 4°, Arild 
appears to be a designation ot dalweh who dwells 
in the sacred Ark, and hence belongs to quite a 
different category from the Added in all other pre- 
exilie passages. In the latter the hahid w the 
mianifestation-form in which Jnhweh on solemn 
ocensions shows Hintself to Israel; it stands, above 
all, forthe brightness whieh streams from the cloud 
surrounding Him. Ttmay he that here, too, there 
was originally a connexion with the thonght of 
the storm -God who appears in dark bghtning- 
tlashing clonds (so, probably, still in Ex 33" and 
Dt 571-3), but the Adbod may exhibit itself apart 
from storms (so especially in PK SY) 2 Ch 7, 
Where the Aedid ot dahweh in the form of a 
(brivht] cloud tills the newly built temple), On 


by the circumstance that ii Carthaginian inscriptions the god- 
dess Tanit very frequently reeeives the honorific title ‘Face al 
Buat' (péné Baal), t.e. personal (as it were, incaruale) repre- 
sentation of the Deity in general. 

* A vers thorough exatnination of the history of this notion 
wil he found in von Gall's Die lerrlichkeit Goltes: edae 
biblisch-thealogixche Cutersuchung ansgedehut ther dae Alte 
Testament, die Larguine, Apokryphen, Apokalypsen und dar 
Ve Pestana, Giesoauy BYE 


th 
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the other hand, in Is 6° (and so also in Nun 1426, 
Ilab 24, and often in the Psalms, e.g. 19°20) 72) 
kabéd appears to stand in a munch wider sense for 
the manifestations of the J)ivine majesty and 
omnipotenee whieh are displayed in all parts of 
the earth. 

Quite a different sense attaches to the hahéd of 
Jahweh in Ezekiel as well as in Is 40-66 and in the 
so-called Priests’ Code. Here it is plainly the 
form itself in whieh Jahweh heeomes visible, and 
not simply the temporarily assumed veiling of His 
real being. This A@ddd shines like hashmal * (Ezk 
16); it rises from its place with a noise like that 
of a great earthquake (37%), leaves the cherubim- 
chariot, and approaches the threshohl of the 
temple, so that the temple is filled with the cloud 
[which veils the A@4é@], and the fore-eourt with 
the brightness of the A@héd of Jahweh (9° 10°). 
Then, once more mounting the chariot (10°%, ef, 
also 3% 84), it leaves the eity and fixes its abode on 
the Mount of Olives during the period of judgment 
and desecration (11°5). Thence, when the day of 
deliverance dawns, it returns by the east door to 
the temple, and the latter as well as the whole 
land shines anew in its reflexion. 

The same conception of the 4@4éd as a figure 
shvoting out rays afar is found, although ma 
somewhat dillerent form, in the Messianic elimpses 
of ls 40-66. <Aceording to 40° it is to show itself 
as soon as the preparations for the return of the 
exiles are undertaken ; here, in all probability, it 
is thought of as the guide at the head of the re- 
turning band. On the other hand, in 60'% the 
kabod of Jahweh streams over them (thus appar- 
ently in heaven) ; in 509 (| the ‘name of Jahweh,’ 
see below), again, and in 66'%& ha@héd may stand, as 
in Is 6° ete., lor the wlorifying of the majesty and 
onmnipotence of Jahweh, which is visible to the 
whole world. 

The conception of the Labéd of Jahwelh present 
in Ezk 1-]1 and in ch, 43 reeurs quite clearly in 
the Priests’ Code, naturally without the conneeted 
notion of the chernbim-ehariot. It is enthroned 
upon Sinai, enveloped in the cloud; but to the 
eyes of Israel it. presents itself as devouring fire 
(Ex 24%. ef. also Lv 974, Nu 141° 16!9 20%), In Ex 
406 and Nu 177(16%] the eloud appears, as it were, 
as the herald and sienal of the k@iéd of Jabweh 
which appears immediately after it, and fills the 
Tent of Meeting. Cf. also the diseussion of the 
‘Glory of Jahweh’ in vol. it. p. 184 ff 

All the theoluqramena we have just deseribed are 
attempts to bridge the gulf between the real being 
of Jahweh, which eludes human sight. and com- 
prehension, and the realm of the visible, which is 
alone accessible and intelligible to man. One 
perceives the inadequacy of all eomparisons, and 
yet these cannot be dispensed with so long as the 
human mind cannot coneeive of persunal aetion 
and influence proceeding except from a_ bodily 
form (this bodily form, moreover, being always 
primarily human). Tlenee it marks a censider- 
able advance on the old notion of the mafakh 
Jahweh when in the theolequmena of the panim 
and the kadéd of Jahweh the thought of a human 
form is kept as much as possible in the back- 
ground. Even if Ezekiel (1°) still ventures—in a 
supplementary sort of fashion—on a comparison of 
the ka@hid of Jahweh with the human form (‘a 
likeness as the appearanee of a man,’ v.“8; ‘from 
that which appeared as his Joins,’ y.*7), in Dentero- 
Isaiah and the Priests’ Code there is no allusion 
whatever to the form of aman. The only images 


that are considered worthy to represent the supra- | 


mundane and mysterious being of (vod are fire 
(whieh is, as it were, the least material element) 


* According to the LXX andthe Vulgate, this word, (S2¥'n),, 


stands for edectron, that is, an amalgam of gold and silver, | 
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and the more than earthly brightness whieh _pro- 
ceeds from it, and which is rendered tolerable to 
the human eye only by an enveloping elond. 

(d) We have still, however, in this connexion, 
to speak of a theologumenon, whieh likewise aims 
at distinguishing between the immanent Jahweh 
and His manifestations and aets, avoiding at the 
same time all introduction of a bodily form. We 
refer to the remarkable expressions regarding the 
‘name of Jahweh.’* The modern mind finds it 
hard to realize the profound meaning whieh a 


| person’s name possessed in the eyes of men, inclnd- 


| tion (26. 


ing the Israelites, in ancient times. Giesebrecht 
(lc. p. 94) rightly defines a name as meaning, 
according to the aneient conception, ‘a something 
varallel to the man, relatively independent of ita 
etirer: but of great importanee for lis weal or 
his woe, a something which at onee describes anc 
inflnenees its hearer.’ He supports this defini 
. 6Sff.) by very numerous and striking 
testimonies, derived from the coneeptions of other 
peoples and religions, But what is true of a 
human nanie is true also, mutates mutandis, of the 
Divine name. To know it is of vital importance, 
for this is the eondition of beine able to use it in 


| invoeation ; and mvoeation has, according te primi- 


tive notions, a real efficacy, giving to the invok- 


/ing party a kind of power over the name invoked, 


so that he ean compel its aid. his explains why, 
in heathen cults, the name of a particular god 
was studiously kept secret, lest it night be abused 
through being invoked by an improper party.f 

Now it is self-evident that in the OT, in the 
numerous passaves, particularly in the Prophets 
and the Psalms, where the ‘name of dahweh’ 
is introduced in various eonnexions, such erass 
and superstitions notions as underlie heathen 
magieal formulas are entirely absent. The con- 
ception of God found in the Prophets (inchiding 
Deuteronomy, as the specifically Prophetical law- 
hook) and the Psalms permits of no other view 
than that all those manifold expressions are used 
from a thoroughly purified religions and ethical 
standpoint. But, on the other hand, Giesebrecht 
is certainly right in declaring the (almost univers- 
ally) eurrent explanation of these expressions to 
be inadequate, and, in attributing to the ‘name 
of Jahweh,’ in at least a great number of in- 
stanees, a far deeper meaning. Most are content 
to explain the ‘name’ as the expression of the 
character, the connotation of the Divine afttri- 
Imtes, in so far as these have become known to 
the Israelites, or have manifested themselves for 

* Cf. Giesebrecht‘'s monograph, Die alttest. Schutzwag des 
Gottesnamens und ihre religionsgeschichtliche Grundlage 
(Kouigsberg, 1901), which is at once thorough-going, and opens 
up a number of uew poiuts of view. ‘ 

t A trace of this notion may be discovered with certainty 
ju Gn 3230 and Jg 13/8 In both passages the manifestation of 
Jahweh (for such is orixinally meant) declines to give its name, 
thus escaping, as it were, any further annoyance. It may be, 
again, that iu the Decalogue the commandment not to take 
Jahweh’s name ‘iu vain’ meant originally that men were not 
to compel action ou the part of the sacred uame by invoking it. 
So, too, Am 610 is best explained, with Giesehrecht (p. 125), as 
expressing a dread of provoking the fiercely enraged Deity still 
further by uttering His name (cf. also $*), Consideration is 
due, finally, to the remark of Giesehrecht (Friede fiir Bahet 
und Bibel, Kouigsberg, 1903, p. 41), that the abstract notion ’é, 
‘deity,’ is employed so frequently iu persoual names because, 
like the terms expressing relationship, this served as a protec- 
tion to the Divine name, which might uot be uttered. Cf. the 
numerous examples of such name-taboos collected from all 
quarters hy Giesebrecht, l.c. p. 38, note 1; see also Frazer, 
Golden Bough ®, i. 403 ff. ; Ry 

With the magical and at the same time irresistihle efficacy 


| of the solemnly invoked Divine name is plaiuly connected the 


| firm belief in the terrihle power of the curse. 


Thus Ahimelech 


| succummhs to the curse of Jotham (Jg 9°0. 57>); Micah escapes 
the effects of his mother’s curse by prompt restitution of the 
money he had stolen from her ; and his mother at once removes 
the curse hy pronouncing a formula of blessing, in which the 
name of Jahweh js invoked (Jg 171); the curse of Elisha ‘in 
the name of Jahweh’ brings summary destruction upou forty- 
two children (2 Hi 274). 
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their protection or deliverance. 
anumber of frequently employed expressions are 


more or less satisfactorily explained in this way | 


(e.g. when we read of proclaining, praising, cele- 
brating, glorying in, the name of God); there are 
even others where the name appears to be in- 
tended only in the sense familiar to us—as a com- 
hination of particular sounds (so in all connexions 
where a prononacing of the Divine aame is spoken 
of, such as calling upon, pecnue blaspheming 
the name, or putting it [in blessing) upon any one, 
Nu 67, Ps 129%). But there remains a very large 
number of passages in which these two methods 
of interpretation, so far from being satisfactory, 
yield no sense at all —passages in which the name, 
In short, appears to be identical with the person 
of God. ‘This applies where such expressions as 
‘fear,’ ‘love,’ Shonour,’ ‘confess,’ ‘trust in,’ ‘ wait 
for,’ are prefixed to the name of God, 
manifestation-form of Jahweh as present to help is 
here thought of, is evident from such instances as 
Ps 2074) (the name of the God of Jacob defend 
thee !') 44° (*throngh thy name we tread down 
our foes,’ ef. EES!) 544) ( half me, Urod, through 
thy name,’ ef, 124%), Pr 1s! (fa strong tower Is the 
name of dahweh’).* 

If in the above passages the ‘name’ is really a 


In point of fact, | 


That a) 


personified ‘power placed side by side with the | 
| at Jasr tu be usec also of the latter (Is 40 44° 


proper person of dahweh’ (Giesebreeht, de. . 66), 
this throws a clear hght not only upon the above 
(}. G30) cited passage Ex 237) (SMy name is in 
him’), but also upon the expressions just noticed, 
such as ‘call upon, praise, thank, the name of 
Jahweh.’ They refer not to the name ‘Jahweh?’ 
ax the pronunciatioa of certain sounds, but to the 
‘power’ whieh has become hypostatized in it; 
otherwise, passages like Ps 54° © (CP will declare 
to the praise of thy name, Jahweh, that it is good, 
that it hath delivered me out of all trouble’) 
wonld be quite unintelligible. 


All the more intelligible, on the other hand, be- | 


eome the very numerons passages which speak of a 
localizing of the name at particular sanctuaries, 
notably at the temple in Jerusalem.  lavourite 
forms of expression with Deuteronomy and with 
the Deuterononiic redactors of the Historical books 
are, that Jahwelr ‘causes’ Jlis name ‘to dwell? in 
the temple, or ‘sets’ it In the place chosen hy Tlim, 
or that ‘a house is built for his name,’ so that now 
Ile is to dwell for ever at Jerusalem: (21h 237, 
2 Ch 334). It might be supposed that this applica- 
von of the name of Jahweh?’ took its rise in the 
age of Deuteronomy, perhaps because the purified 
Prophetieal conception of trod urgeatly demanded 


such a distinction between the nnapproachable, | 


immanent dahweh and Us earthly forms of mani- 
festation. Dut that this was aot so is shown by 
Ex 20%, which stands at the very head of the Book 
ot the Covenant: ‘in every spot [more eaactly, 
‘at every place of worship’) where } will cause 
my name to be Pesiwrtib eral [ir simply, ‘where ] 
will cause iny ‘name’ to be honoured as a mani- 
festation of my being localized there’), will I 
come to thee and bless thee.” Weare thus entitled 
not oaly to rexzard the theolugumenon of the ‘name 
of Jahweh’ as one of the most significant attempts 
at distinguishing between the real essential being 
of dahweh and Tis more or less perfect manifesta- 
tion-forms—analovons to the ancel, the face, and 
the glory, of Jahweh 
to the pre-Prophetie period of the rehyion of 
Isracl, Nay, in this very period the belief in a 
meagreal ellicacy of the name must have played a 
more important role than later, when men, while 
laying emphasis upon the ‘name’ in expressions 


* The most striking instance of this neage would be found in 
Ix 3027 (¢ The oame of Jahweh cometh (ran, afar, glowing is hig 


anger,’ etc.), if the text hay come dowg tone eurrect.y 
EXTRA VOL.—gl 


| 


but to carry it back even | 


| 
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| 
| 


that had become quite eurreat, had no longer any 
_ clear consciousness of its once deeper signification, 
4. All the above-described, attempts to distia- 
| guish between the real being of Jaliweh and His 
forms of manifestation * did not prevent men from 
seeking, even during this period, to realize a con- 
crete presenee cf the trod of Israel by having 
recourse to images of Jahweh. <A proof of this 
lies in the circumstance that presenting oneself 
at the sanctuary is ays roan of as ‘beliwlding the 
face of Jahweh.’t  Althongh this expression may 
have eome afterwards to be employed in quite 
a weakened sense (as, for instance, in Js 1), it 
certainly referred ortgimadly (like the extremely 
frequent ‘before dahweh’) to looking upon the 
image of the Deity. Exactly in the same way the 
expression ‘ stroke the face of Jahweh or of trod,’ 
Which had at first a literal sense, was afterwards 
weakened to the yveneral meaning of ‘ propitiate 
God or beg His favour.’ As images of (rod we 
must reckon not only the very ancient pesed (S22) 
or carved image and the bull-lgnyres (prohibited in 
Juttah), but also the ‘éphcéd and the féraphim. 

(2) The pesel was a Divine figure, originally 
earved from wood or hewn in stone, for the most 
part probably in the form of a man, or at least 
with a human head. At first distinguished from 
the mollen image ("227 weessékhah), the word comes 


ors 


ete.). Of course, for our present purpose, we leave 
out of acconnt all thuse passages in which pose! 
[pésidene, with the same meaning, serves as plural] 
stands for the tage of a heathen god (Nah 14 ¢¢ 
a/.). There are many passages, however, in which 
pesed means an bnage of Jahweh ; and such a earved 
Image appears to have been for long regarded as 
unobjectionable, whereas the molten image (prob- 
ably with allusion to Israel's bnll worship) is 
already prehibited in the Jahwistie section of 
which Ex 347 forms a part. Even if the prohibi- 
tion of the pese? in the Deealogue (Ex 20%6, Dt 5° 
extends to mages of Jahweh, this would be simply 
a proof that the Decalogue (or at least the pro- 
hibition of images) origiaated later than J—a 
conclusion which is favoured by the circumstance 
that there were also other species (see below) of 
images of Jahweh which, till far into the mon- 
archical period, coatinued to be reverenced without 
opposition, or at least to be employed asa means of 
obtaining Divine oracles. No doubt, it isan image 
of Jahweh that we are to understand by the pesed t 
of Micah (dy 1786), seeing that it was procured 
with a sn of money that had been dedicated to 
Jahweh. The original narrative is not intended 
to convey any censure of Micah’s action, but simply 
to give an aceount of the origin of the cult of the 
Jaliweh-image at Dan (ef. 18°), 

(>) The ‘¢picd (~2x) appears exclusively as an 
image of Jahweh, aad more than once is clearly 
connected with the obtaining of oracles. The word 
means primarily ‘something thrown over’ (as applied 
to a garment it answers to the German Udberwarf 

* Among these may also be inelucled in a certain sense the 
‘spirit of Jahweh or of God‘; on which sce below, pp. 653, 6562 f. 

t It is simply a correction made in dogmatic ioterests (in view 
of Ex 335°), when alrea‘ly in the LXX, and consequently in the 
MT, by means of a pointing which is linguistically hardly con- 
cuivable, the beholding of the face of Ged is transformed into 
an ‘appearing before the face of God." In Ex 343 andl Dt 1016 
(and hence also Ex 2317, where the Samaritan text still oers 
correctly the accusative sivn “NX instead of “bx read ANT (‘let 
him behold’) for *XY (‘let him appear’); and in Ex 3434, De 
31), 13 112 read MxI> (‘to behold’) for mx (‘to appear’). 
| Even in Ex 2315 342°, where the passive °hé (in the sense of ‘m) 

face shall not be seen’) might be possible, we should probably 

read the active 'X™ (they shall behold"). 
The ‘molten image’ vamed along with the pesel is, in all 
} probability, a mistaken addition, and so is the (raphinr coupled 
ea ophad inv. (in U TOW recension of the narrative). 
In 139 ouly @ peyst 9 spoke: of, 
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or UVbherzug); coupled with dad, ‘linen,’ it stands 
for the ‘ waisteoat’ (see vol. i. p. 725*) worn by the 
priests or by people in veneral on ritnal occasions 
(1S 2° worn by the yonthful Samuel, 28 64 by 
David before the sacred Ark). In the Priests’ Cude, 
linally, the ’éphéd (without dad) is the ornamental 
‘waistcoat’ of the high priest, in which is the 
poeket with the sacred lots, the Urim and Thum- 
mim (Ex 257, and esp. 2844). The attempt made, 
oa the ground of these passages, to explain ’éphdd 
in every Instance as=‘ waistcoat’ or the like, and 
thus to get over the mention of an image of God, 
is shattered by a number of ancient passages, 
about whose true meaning no doubt ean arise. 
When Gideon, aceording to Jg $6, expended 1700 
shekels of gold on the making of an ’éphéd, and 
‘set,’ {it is the same word, 2y7, that is used else- 
where of the ereeting of mazzébcth or monuments] 
it in Ophrah, it eannot be a ‘ waisteeat’? that is in 
view ; on the contrary, the writer means to record 
to the credit of Gideon how, ont of the spoil, he 
had an image of Jahwel constructed. The re- 
dactor of the Book of Judges, 1% is true, views his 
condnet differently (v.27); ‘All Israel went a 
whoring after it,’ de. practised idolatry with it. 
But this very expressien clearly indicates that the 
redactor, too, thinks of the *éphéd as a Divine 
image, only that to him snch an image is absolutely 
forbidden, under any circumstanees, by the prin- 
ciples of the Deuteronomic legislation. Again, in 
Je 17 the ‘éphéd, being parallel to the pescé of the 
other recension of the narrative (see above, p. 64l>, 
note f), is nothing other than an image of Jahweh. 
The same holds good of 1S 21°), where every- 
thing becomes clear if we think of the sword of 
Gohath, wrapped in a garment ‘ behind the ephod,’ 
as hanging upon the wall behind the image of 
Jahweh standing on a pedestal in the apse of the 
sanctuary. In like manner the éphéd of 1S 2% 
14*-}3 {here correcting the text by the LXNAJ 23° ® 
307 is the portable image of Jahweh, which the 
priest brings forward at the command of Saul or 
of David, beecanse it was required for the obtaining 
of an oracle from Jaiwelh. It is nowhere indicated 
that the ’épAéd itself contained any mechanism for 
casting lots. On the contrary, the lots would 
appear simply to have been cast in presence of the 
iinage, and thus as it were before the face of 
Jalweh, and the result was accordingly regarded 
as having His sanction. That snch an employment 
of the image of Jahweh was still viewed as quite 
urobjectionable, is shown by Hos 34, where the 
prophet simply means that Israel (in exile) will 
have to dispense with all the reqnisites for a normal 
polities! and religions life, including “GvAéd and 
téraphine. 

Now, it may naturally be asked how the Divine 
image and the priestly ‘ waistevat’ conld he desig- 
nated hy one and the same name.* The view that 
éphod stands properly for the gold or silver over- 
laying or easing of an image of weod, elay, or 
even brass, ean appeal for support to ls 307, where 
the certainly equivalent feminine form ‘éiyhuddah 


* Th. U. Foote, in what is in itself a very thorough and in- 


1902), denies that there is any distinction between ‘éphdéd and 
enhod bad. The latter expression, siw-e 33 in the sense of 
‘hnen’ is unproved, he explains as =‘ ‘¢phod partis [virilis)," and 
the ‘éphéd itself as the container of the sacred lots, a kind of 
pocket which may have heen developed from the primitive 
loin-cloth. Foote arrives at this result (although he himself 
recognizes inutges in the téraphim so often associated with the 
‘Eéphod) hy a quite artificial and untenable exegesis of Jg S*, 
1 S 2219, and other passages. Moreover, if the ‘éphéd was 
nothing but a pouket for the sacred Jots, whence its sharp con- 
demination in Jg $27b, and the bold alteration of the text in 18 
14)5, where, in place of the objectionable "éphod [so still the 
LXNJ, the Ark—wholly impoussihle here—is inserted in the MT? 
The only explanation of this is that even at a very late date the 
true meaning of the ‘éphod in those passages was still well 
known, and on that account gave offence. 


oe eee 


ee 
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stands parallel with zip, the metal casing of 
carved images. Yetitis a question whether ’éAdd 
did not primarily denote simply the garment used 
to clothe the Divine image (ef. Jer 10°, Ezk 16'%), 
Yrom this, as the most preeions part and that whieh 
most strnck the eye, the whele image might soon 
eome to take its name. If we might assume that 
this ephod already had attached to it a poeket 
with the saered lots, this wonld explain very simply 
how in the Priests’ Code (Ex 28°) the objeetion- 
able ‘énhdéd vould be wholly ignored as an image of 
the Deity, but retained withont prejudice in the 
form of a garment with the oraele-pocket.* 

(ec) Not only the ’éphéd but also the ééraphim 
(arta) shonld doubtless be understood as images 
of the Deity—for the most part (see below), images 
of Jahweh. With the exception of 2 K 23” and 
Zec 10°, the word ftéraphim, in spite of the plural 
form, shonld probably be everywhere (quite eer- 
tainly so in 15 19'S) taken as the designation 
of only one image; that is to say, it is an example 
of the so-called plaralis neyestatis, as happens 
trequently with sneh words as ’ddodnim, bé alin, 
and usnally ‘é/6him. The etymology is still quite 
vbseure. The connexion with the vzph@im, or 
shades, faveured by many, is extremely improb- 
able. All that is elear is that the téra@phim is 
related to the “épidd in the same way as the image 
of a household god is te the more ollicial image set 
up in a ‘¢od’s hense’ and attended to by a priest. 
That the ¢éraphin is not nevessarily an image of 
Jahweh is proved by the case of the ¢téraphim 
stolen by Rachel from Laban (Gn 31 4%), whieh 
the latter eal!s ‘my god’? (vv. %); and by Ezk 
21°), where the king of Babylon eonsnits the 
térdéphim at the crossing of the roads. dn all other 
passages it is quite possible to understand féra@phim 
to mean an image of Jahweh. So [probably, in- 
deed, by a later and mistaken expansion], along 
with the “@yhod, in Jz? 17° Ts 4e) ) Se 
(which passages speak plainly in favour of a 
human-hke form), and [os 3! (ayain coupled 
with the @phid; see above). The circumstance 
that in 1S 15°, 2 K 234, and Zee 10? (where the 
térdphim appear just as in Ezk 21", as giving 
oracles) the possession and use of a téraphim is 
branded as a species of idolatry, proves nothing 
against its character as an lage of Jahweh. From 
the Prophetic point of view, which is that repre- 


) sented in all the above passages, there is little 


ditlerence hetween damages of dahweh and images 
of actual idols. The hypothesis that the téraphim 
representec] a survival of images of ancestors or 
stood for former tribal and family guds, would 
indeed suit well their character as household gods, 
but laeks all probability. Apart from the fact 
that no certain evidenee ean be addueed in favour 


_of the prevalence of Ancestor Worship in Israel 


{see above, p. 614i), it is hard to suppose that in 
the house of so zealous a Jahweh-worshipper as 
David there shonld have been found any imave 
bunt one of Jahweh. Of the existence of the latter 
kind of imaye we have proof, above all, in Ex 21°. 


| There we rend that the slave who has no desire to 


R 


genions monograph, The Ephod: its Fora and Use (Baltimore, | he free in the seventh year 18 to be pinned by the 


ear to the deorpost before {the image of] God, 
which is evidently assumed as set up by the en- 
trance. In view of the whole spirit and standpoint 
of the Book ot the Covenant, this ean refer only to 
an imace of Jahweh as the witness of this sym- 
bolieal transaction.+ Inlike manner ‘ God’ in 227) 


* Meution shonld be made here of the suggestion of Schwally 
(Semit. Kriegsaltertumer, i. 15) that the priest, when giving 
oracles, himself put on the ‘ephéd, the clothing of the idol, 
that the knowledge of the god might thus he transmitted to 
him. 

t That ‘elohim in this passage cannot be understood, accord- 
ing to the usual interpretation, as meaning ‘ judywes‘’ (as repre- 
sentatives of God), is proved hy Dt 1517, where, in the otherwise 
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misht also be understeod of a féraphim ; it there, 
as well as in v.59, the reference is more likely ton 
Divine imnuge in a public sanctuary. 


From the above we conclude, then, that the | 


'Ephéd and (at least from the monarchical period) 
the ¢éra@phine as well were images of Jahweh, 
which as such were regarded as quite unobjection- 
able in the pre-Prophetic period, nay, even as late 
as Hosea (3!), until at last they were involved in 
the same condemnation as images of idols proper | 
(ef. below, p. G79? HY). | 

(d) Prive the golden bulls set up by Jeroboam 


at Bethel nnd Dan were intended as images of | 


Jaliweh, and net as heathen images. Tt might ap- 


pear otherwise from the language of the Chronicler 
(2 Ch 13% e¢ ad), Int the truth was still quite 
evident to the Denteronomie redactor of the Books 
ot Kings (ef. 2K 125). In like manner the 
nurrative of Ex $2", which belongs to the older 
sourees of the Pentateuch, is quite aware that | 
Aaron meant to represent dahwelr by the golden 
calf which had bronght Isracl out of Egypt, for 
he makes him in v.® proeliim a feast to Jahweh, 
But even here the giving of this form tu dahweh 
is looked npon as a vrievous oflence on the part of 
Aaron; and the Deuteronomist is never weary in 
the Books of Kings of denonneing this enlt as 
‘the sin of Jeroboam,’ and of discovering in it one 
of the principal canses of the downfall of the 
Northern kingdom (cf. especially 2 175"). 

The question whether in’ the pre- Prophetic 
period all those ditlerent: kinds of images were 
actually identified with Jahweh, and were thus 
venerated as fetishes, eannot be answered right off) 
by a Yesora No. The plurality of images (so in 
particular also the ¢woollicial bull-ligures at Bethel 
and Dan) wonld naturally lead of itself to a dis- 
tinvnishing between Jahweh enthroned in heaven 
or upon Sinai and His numerous pictorial repre- 
sentations. But only tov frequently, at) least 
amongst the lower orders, there would le a ten- 
dency to fall into the error of confounding the | 
Deity with His image, just as in the Roman 
Catholie Church distinetions are made by the 
people between different images of the Mother of 
God in regard to their miraenlous virtues, although 
all these images are meant to represent one and 
the same person. The reproach so frequently 
addressed by the pre-exilic Proplites to their con- 
temporaries, that they ‘bowed dawn to the work | 


of their hands,’ must have been uo less applicable | 
Half unconsciously | 


in the pre-Prophetie period, 
men changed, like the heathen (lo 1), the glory 
of the immortal God into the image of perishable 
men and beasts. 

5. Before closing our discussion of the con- 
ception of God, it may be litting here to touch 
bniefly upon the few passages that speak of anayels 
as intermediate beings betwixt God and man, and 
of certain Aalf- mythological figures which lad 
already taken their place in Jahwism in the pre- 
Proplietic period. * 

(a) The Vliet in sunpramundane and at the same 
time almost independent powers shows itself in 
the most surprising fashion in Gn 64, a passage 
with a strony mythological colouring, which be- 
longs to the older stratum of J. Phe ben’ eohim 
(lit. “sons of the wods,’ but really a designation of 
those who belong to the category of “lékow or 


numina (just as béné nébo iin does nat mean ‘ sons 
almost identical text, the reference to ‘fléhin is omitted. The 


Peutcronomist, in fact, quite correctly understood the reference 
to be to an imaye of Jabwelr, and snppressect it ou Chat “account, 
Ayaio, in Ex 22% 27 (9.29) and 1S 2 "oct has oo other sense 
than that of ‘ Deity.’ 

“Ct Kosters, art. ‘Met onstaan en de entwikkeling der 
anvelologie ontter Israch' in Theol, Trydachr. UST, pp. 34M, 
Ws%.; A. Acberhard, art. *Gottes Umyebyny nach den vorgni- 
nga Schriften’ in Schiceizer Theol) Zedach o 7m Avy yen 
103%, TT ERTS SoA ee 
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of the prophets,’ but members of the guild of 
néebvim)) appear here, if net as tull-blooded popular 
sods in the sense of polytheism, yet as standing 
outside the realm of Jahwism ns a kind of demi- 
gods. In all probability the original text meant 


‘simply to record that from their union with the 


daughters of men there sprang up on earth a 
hybrid raee similar ¢o the Titans amd giants of 
Greek mythology. But it must be added that 
Gn 6" is the only passage of this kind. The béné 
Viohim are mentioned elsewhere only in Job 1° 2! 


| 387, where they are simply angelie beings in the 


service and train of Gad, 

A more frequent designation of these inter- 
mediate beings is amalakh, ‘messenger,’ ‘ancel.’ 
Of conrse we here leave ont of account the alove 
(p. 635 f.) described theologumenon of the ‘nngel of 
Jalweh or of God.’ To the category of creature 
angels serving or surrounding Jaliweh may have 
helonged, according to the pre-Prophetie popnlar 
belief, the ‘men’? who accompany Jahweh on His 
visit to Abraham [in Gn 19' 8, after parting from 
Jahweh, they are first ealled ‘angels’) and are 
entertained by the litter.” So also the gnardian- 
angel sent by Jahweh in’ Gn 24% #, Nu vols 
(althoneh in these passages the idea of the 
malakh Jahweh is not remote), and 1 195; 
further, the anvels of Gn 2s (FE) whom Jacob in 
a dream sees ascending and descending a ladder 
(namely, in order to facilitate communication be- 
tween heaven and earth at Bethel, a principal 
centre of revelation [the mention of the fee: in 
this passage shows that angels are still thought of 
ax unwinged]); and the troop of angels of trod 
(Gn 3254) (E]) whose appearance led Jacob to give 
the city of Meeheaneim (Seamp’) its name. In the 
very doubtful text, Dt 33%, the ‘holy myriads’ 
may probably refer originally to the attendants 
of God at theophanies, In addition to these tew 
passages from the Ventatench there are in the 


i older strata of the Histerieal hooks : los 5 (J 2), 


where the leader of the (heavenly) army of Jahweh 
meets Joshun ; and 2 WN 6", where the fiery horses 
and chanots are to be thought of as driven by 
anvels. The ‘destroying angel’ of 2S 28°, who 
at the command of Jahweh snites the people with 
pestilence, Is evidently thonght of, not as a pro- 
fessional ‘executioner angel,’ but as one appointed 
hy God to earry out His Judgment in this par- 
tieular instanee. In 1 K 22, again, in the vision 
of the prophet Mieaiah the whole host of heaven 
on the right and the left of Jalhweh represents a 
celestial deliberative assembly. Quite a peenhar 
position is oceupied here by ‘the spirit,” who, in 
the light of the whole context, cia he only the 
personified spirit of prophecy, Nothing is said in 
any of these passages about the moral qnality of 
the angels, for even in Dt 33° [if the text be 
correct) ‘holiness’ refers not to their moral per- 
fection, but only to their exaltation abeve this 
world and their belonging te God. So also the 
comparison of David to an angel of Ged (1S 20°) 
has in view only the trust and reverence due to 
angels.—Our whole survey shows, however, that 
in early Israc] statements abont angels play only 
a subordinate part, and belong rather to the 
popular beliefs than to Jaliwismn proper. It is 
ta be noted, moreover, that the most characteristie 
expressions are connected either with a dream (Gn 
2s!) or a vision (fh 22, 21 6) may also Le 
included in this category). 

(b) Tothe reali of angels belong, beyond doubt, 
the séra@phin (wete). Although mentioned only im 


“ Acearding to the oldest form of vhis narrative, as comes 
out plainly in Ist 3-10-65) Jahweh alone appears to Abralian, 
Olfemve dy naturally taken at 
jy NOW RK Tully patensey per 
Iitrédiices eh Ob Ue diced 


Vs bya heer recension, whieh 
Th the carlier one, and which 
Mt place of Jahweh. 
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the vision of Isaiah (6°), they aH pe there as wel]]- 


known beings, so that the belief in them may 
eertainly be assumed for the pre-Prophetie period. 
Furnished with six wings, they otler aronnd God's 
throne antiphona] ee in the Trisagion; one 
of them purges the lips of the prophet, and 
announces to him the forgiveness of his sins. 
They are thus, in fact, intelligent beings, angels. 
Of the numerous explanations of the name, the 
only one that can be taken in carnest is that which 
traces it hack to the singnlar séraph. This word 
means properly ‘serpent’ (Nu 21, Dt 5), and 
the seraphim must aecordingly have been origin- 
ally serpent - formed creatures —- cmbodiments, in- 
deed, of the serpent -Jike lightning - flashes that 
play around Jaliweh. But, in the ease of the 
seraphini of Isaiah, the six wings may be regarded 
as nl that has survived of this somewhat mytho- 
lovical form. Mu.cover (probably lone before the 
time of Isaiah), they have assumed human form, 
as is evident not only from the song of praise (v.°), 
which would be ineoneetvable in a serpent’s mouth, 
but from the hand (v.®) and the speech of the 
sivdph (v.27). Wt may be noted, finally, that here 
ayain in ]s 6 it is a vision that is recorded, 

(c) Even more clearly than the seraphim, the 
cherubin (Aéribim, o373p or 23, sing. hérub) 
helong originally to the realm of mythology.* 
The etymelogy of the word is still disputed. 
According to some, kéri%b is from the same root 
(Sanskrit giibA, ‘ grip’) as the Greek ypvy, 
‘eriftin’; aecording to others, it is dne to a 
transposition of the consonants of rékud, ‘chariot’ 
(ef. Ps 104%), from the root rdkab, ‘ride’ or ‘drive’ 
(see below), The most probable derivation would 
he from the Assyr. Auribu (plur, hurd), ‘great,’ 
‘strony,’ if it conld be proved with certainty that 
the winged bull-colossi with human heads, found 
at the entrance of Assyrian palaces, bore the name 
kurithi. 

All the various references to the cherubim have 
this in common, that they always imply the near- 
ness of God, or at least indieate a sacred spot. 
nt there are evidently two quite distinct under- 
lying conceptions, which were only at a late period 
combined into one [henee even the name sérué 
night have a double etymology]. According to 
J’s 18" (ef. also Ts 191) the cherub is a pale form of 
the wind-driven storm-cloud which serves Jahweh 
as His ehariot for which, originally, He rides as a 
horse ?].¢ The other sense of the word érub is 
that of a guardian of saered spots. To thus cate- 
gory belong the cherubim of Gn 3, who, after the 
expulsion of our first parents, guard the entrance 
to the Garden of Eden [2.e. according to the 
original intention of the narrative, the dwelling- 


* Cf., for the special lilerature, Kosters, art. ‘De Cherubimn’ 
in Theol. Tijdschr. 1579, p. 445ff.; Triehs, Veteris J'estamenti 
de Cherubim dvetrina, Berlin, 1888; J. Nikel, Dé: Lehre des AT 
uber die Cherubim und Seraphim (Wurzburg dissertation; full 
of dogmatic prejudices], Breslau, 1890; J. Petersen, Cherubim, 
Gutersloh, 1898 {account of the various interpretations from the 
time of Luther dewuwards]. 

t Instead of one chernh, a number of eherubim appear in 
1S 44, 2 62, 2K 1915 as bearers of God or of the [ivine throne. 
Of these passages the last eited can scarcely have any other 
meaning, especially as there Hezekiah prays for a judicial 
intervention of Jahweh against Assyria, and thus, as it were, 
for an appearance of Jahweh. Ina similar connexion ‘ He that 
sitteth upon the cheruhim’ is still mentioned in such late 
passages as Ps s02(1)991, Onthe other hand, it is scarcely to be 
doubted that in 1S 44.and in 2S 6= the same eapression is due 
to a subsequent interpolation, and is intended of the golden 
cheruhim upon the lid of the sacred Ark, which are first men- 
tioned in the Priests’ Code (Ex 25184), According to the 
latter (Nu 799), Jahweh speaks to Moses from this lid, ‘from 
hetween the two cherubim,' t.e. He has His proper dwelling- 
place there. The above interpolation was very natural on the 
part of a late redactor of 1S 44 and 28 62, because in both 
these passages there is express mention of Jahweh’'s relation to 
the sacred Ark. It is impossible that any of the above passages 
can refer to the two great cherubim which Sulomon (see teat 
above) set up heside the sacred Ark. | 
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place of God}; and also the huge cherub forms, 
carved in olive wood, which Solomon set up in the 
temple to the right and the left of the sacred Ark, 
in sueh a way that with their outstretehed wings 
they tilled the whole space (1 IX 6“ 8), So also 
the earved figures of cherubim on the walls and 
doors (1 K 6-% ®- *) and vessels (7% %) of the temple 
indicate the near presence of God. Henee they 
appear also in the visionary temple of Ezekiel 
(izk 4138"), as well as in the sanetuary which the 
Priests’ Code assumes for the period of the wilder- 
ness wanderings. In the latter they present them- 
selves, partly as worked on the curtains and the veil 
(Ex 26" *), partly as two golden figures, with their 
faees turned towards each other, plaeed on the lid 
of the saered Ark (25'5* ; ef. preced. col., note t). 

It is hard to say what form we ought to attri- 
bute to the cherubim with whieh we are dealing, 
In Ex 25°° they have only one face each, whereas 
in Ezk 415% each has a man’s and also a lion’s 
faee. Still more complicated is the description of 
them in the first vision of Ezekiel (15%). Here 
each of the four cherubim has fonr faces (a 
man’s, a lion’s, an ox’s, and an eagle’s) and four 
wings, besides hnman hands. Besides this, they 
are, according to 10°, quite covered with eyes, 
symbols of the Divine omniscience. That they 
are creatures endowed with reason might be 
inferred at least from 107, if the ehernb there 
belongs to the original text; but not from 3!2, 
where for 792 we should read ona (‘ when the glory 
of Jahweh lifted itself up’). A comparison of at] 
the above data leads to the eonclusion that the 
cherub was indeed thonght of all along as a 
hybrid being, but originally as probably composed 
of only fio different bodies.* At the same time 
it can hardly be doubted that the Biblical cherubim 
are of Dabylono-Assyrian origin, although they 
need not have heen first borrowed in the age of 
Solomon. But it is impossible to decide whether 
the ordinary cherub form eorresponded to the 
Assyrian winged bulls or lions with a human head 
or the human forms with a bird’s head. All that 
appears to he certain is that the complieated chernb 
forms in Ezk | and 10 (with aJ] their additions) 
owed their initiation to the imagination of this 
prophet, only that he has perhaps united in one 
what the popular belief attributed to a number of 
hybrid beings. The most important point to 
notiee is that Ezekiel, in his description, is the 
first to unite the conception of a griffin form with 
the other in which we found a pale form of the 
storm-cloud as the bearer of Jahweh. For the 
cherubim of Ezekiel, as is plain from 1°. *6 98 
(where the whole appearance is ineluded in the 
singular ‘ehernb’) 10+ }8%, are the bearers of the 
erystal plane on which the tlirone of Jahweh rests; 
by means of the wheets, which are inseparable from 
them, they move the chariot-throne of Jahweh. 
Of quite a different kind is the cherub of Ezk 28%, 
who, all covered with precions stones, walks upon 
the sacred mount. of the gods amengst stones of 
fire. Here a direct borrowing from a nzytholo- 
gumenon of the East, as well as a partial attinity 
with Gn 3°, is unmistakable. It should be re- 
marked, however, that this cherub serves only the 
purpose of comparison (with the king of Tyre), 
while the chernbim of chapters 1 and 10 belong 
simply to a vision, and those of the temple and 
the tabernacle are merely symbolical ornaments, 
Hence they can in no ease be reckoned amongst 
the necessary elements of Jahwism. 


ii. SYNCRETISM BETWEEN JAUWEMU AND THE 
CANAANITE BAAL. DEFEAT OF BAAL THROUGH 
JAHWEWS BEING FINALLY LOCALIZED IN 


* This conelusion,is faxoured also by the circumstance that 
theyre compared by Philo and Josephus with the sphinxes, 
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CANAAN AND COMING TO BE CONCEIVED OF AS 
GOD OF HEAVEN, 1. Israel on entering Canaan 
found itself in presence of a pretty bighly eivilized 
people, which had long age adopted the settled 
term: of life, was skilled in agriculture, gardening, 
and vine-cnlture, and ino consequence enjoyed 
great material prosperity. Nothing was more 
antural than that Israel should seek to compete 
with the Canaanites in the above-named industries. 
True, the transition from the purely nomadic to 
the agricultural state was accomplished but 
slowly. The patriarchal narratives, which may 
be regarded as a faithful pieture of the conditions 


that prevailed during the earlier part of the period | 
of the Judges, still exhibit a mingling of the | 


settled with the nomadic lite; and even in the so- 
called Book of the Covenant (Ex 21-23) the pastur- 
ing of tlocks evidently stall plays an important 
role along with the eultivating of the scl 

necessity of learning the finer arts of tield- and 
vine-culture from the Canaanites—and that in 


constant association with them—would of itself | 


sullice to explain numerous Canaanite inthienees 
upon the conduet and the habits of thought of the 
Israelites. But there are other two very powerful 
factors that come inte view in this connexion. 

() In the tirst place, the land into whielt Israel 
penetrated had belonged from times remote to 
another god who, in various forms, was wor- 
shipped at the different sanetuaries of the country, 
and whose rights as owner no one at first dreamt 
of contesting. ‘To Israel, as to every other people 
of those days, it was self-evident that every nation 
and conntry had its own god. The latter may in- 
deed be temporarily overcome by the more power- 
ful god (or eods) of a foreign nation, but his ex- 
istenee 1s not therewith ended. The thoueht, 
however, of a defeat of Baal (or the baals) of 
Canaan could not take its rise among the Israel- 
ites so long as they were able only with dilti- 
enlty (as is shown by dg P18! ete.) to main- 
tain their position in the land side by side with 
the Canaanites. In view of all this, it was per se 
self-evident that Baal, the god of the fate was 
to be regarded as the bestower of the fruits of the 
land, and was entitled to thanks aceordingly. 
(4) But, in the second place, according to the con- 
ceptions of antiquity, agrieulture itself was viewed 
asa hranehof the cult of the god of the land, or at 
least as part of the religious censtoms and usages 
which are traeed back to him, and on that aecount. 
are observed and handed down with superstitions 
vare, This view tinds an instructive exposition in 
Is 2524, 

When we take all the above considerations 
into aceount, the eonelasion we inevitably draw is 
that it was almost impossible that Israel should 
eseape being involved in the cnlt of Baal if it 
desired to maintain its existence on Acs soil, in the 
midst of Ais people, who were ill atfected towards 
Israel. The only question is whether this way of 
looking at the matter was —at least for a leneth of 
time—shared by all classes of the people without 
exception, oF whether, at least amongst the intel- 
leetual and religions leaders there were those who 
even then put forward in downright earnest the 
supreme plea of the Sinai religion: ‘Jahweli—and 
Jahweh alone—is the Gol of Israel.’ We may 
infer that there were, Judging from the energy 
with whieh the strnggle against Baal was ofter- 
wards undertaken, and which implies a continuons 
maintenance of exclusive dahwism. There are, 
however, no direet testimonies to a struggle main- 
tained at every period with the worship of Daal. 
It might perhaps be supposed that a distinction 
should be drawn between the Cannanite Baal, whe 
Was quite early superseded, and of whom there is 


. The| 
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epening monarehical period, and the Tyrian Baal 
imported by Jezebel and Athaliah, against whoo 
a Violent storm of opposition at once arese. But 
this would be to disvegard a very trustworthy 


| witness, whose testimony is to quite a different 
etleet, namely Hos 270%, When the prophet here 


reproaches Ins countrymen with going atter their 
lovers [the baals), who were supposed to liave 
hestowed npon them bread and water, woul and 
flax, off and ‘drinks’ (v.4U* vines and fie-trees), 
he is thinking not of times long gone by, nor of the 
enlt of the fyrian Baal, but of an meriulicable 
delusion of the people which can be traced down 
to the time of Hosea—that is, till the closing 
days of the Northern kingdom: ‘she knoweth not 
that it is /(Jahweh) who have bestowed upon her 
the corn and the must and the oil, and liave given 
her silver and gold in abundanee—upon Baal hath 
she expended it? (Hos 2’). Tt may be that the 
complaint of Hesea applied ino a much larger 
measure tu the kingdom of Israel than to that of 
Judah. But, in any case, it furnishes a very 
notable testimony to the tenacity with whieh the 
belief in Baal as the god of the land and the cis. 
penser of its fruits persisted amongst a portion of 
the people. * 

2. From all the above considerations it follows 
that the picture which the Denteronomic redactor 
of the Book of Judges (ef. esp. 2") sketches of the 
religions conditions of the period of the dudges is 
not true to the historical reality. To him — from 
the standpoint of the 7th or 6th cent. B.c.—no 
other view is possible except that any inclination 
to the cult of other gods is at the same time 
complete apostasy from Jahweh, the God of the 
fathers (Jg¢ 2"). Itis the anger of Jaloweh, occa- 
sioned by their conduct, and the oppression at the 
hands of their foes to which He gives them over, 
that (aceording to this view) first) bring Israel 
to reflexion and a return to Jahweh. But the 
truth is that in these early times men considered 
it quite an intelligible position that, on the one 
hand, they shonld hold fast to Jaliweh in all 
matters alleeting the people as a whole (so, for 
instance, especially in war; cf. above, p. 635°) ; 
while, on the other hand, they did not break with 
Baal, the vod of the land and the bestower of 
fruits, but rendered to him the thanks and the 
offerings that were lis due. Such conduct is not 
to be viewed as pure idolatry, and still less as 
polytheism ; it is simply a species of syneretism 
Which aims at satistying, each in its own way, all 
the varieties of religious needs. In like manner, 
among the Arabs, long after the victory of Islam, 
the lveal cult of the pre-Islamic gods persisted, 
partly in the popular usages (forbidden by Islam), 
partly in sume usages incorporated with Islam 
itself. 

3. In the lone run, however, this donble eult 
of qnite heterogeneous gods became impossible : 
one or other must yield. And, as a matter of 
fact, by aid of the ancient sonrees we can still 
trace pretty aceurately the long process which Jed 
tu the complete conquest and suppression of the 


* Surviving traces nf this notion are discoveret by Sehwally 
(Semit. Kriegsaltertiimer, i, 81 ff.) in auch legal prescriptions os 
that newly planted fruit trees were to be left untonevhed for 
three years, but in the fourth year their fruits were to be 
dedicated to Jahweh (Ly 192" > ct. bt 208, where a similar rule 
is supposes] to hold of vineyards); that a field was not to he 
reaped to ils very edyes (Lv 199); that a forgotten sheaf was 
not to be fetehed from the field, and Ehat in general all glean- 
ing was to be dispensed with (Dt 2429") In all these usaces 
it is supposed that there was au intention of propitiating the 
‘demons ‘and baals (cf, what was said abos ve, p. 617% 1, about the 
sacrifices offered to the af trim), Bit here ayain, as elaewhere, 
it is very questiouable whether Deuteronomy (nut to speak of 
Leviticus) bas still any consviousness of (ix meaning of customs 
inherited from olden times ; at all events, the anvient custoor is 
now goounded only on cyugidterations of uumanity (the care of 


no further trace even in the ancient records of fhe: SM idows, orptinas,) aay 72 tm). ) 
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baals by Jahweh, at least so far as the better 
portion of the people were concerned. 

(a) One of the most essential factora in achieyv- 
ing this result was unquestionably the localizing of 
Jahiweeh in Canaan, especially at ecrtain primeval 
and much frequented sanctuaries. Sneh a loealiz- 
ing process was by no means a matter of course 
from the most ancient peint of view. True, even 
from the earliest times we hear of appearances 
of Jahweh on Canaanite soil in the ferm of the 
malakh Jahweh (see above, p. 638 ff). But the 


latter came and went without its being possible to | 


speak of any fixed dwelling-place. The sacred 
Ark, again, guaranteed, nay represented (cf. above, 
p. 628 f., the presence of Jahweh. Bunt the Ark was, 
above all, the shrine of Jahweh Zeb@éth, the war- 
God, who had nothing to de with the cultivating 
of the soil or the training of vines. The proper 
seat of Jahwel continued to be, as before, Sinai. 
It is from there that Jalweh comes to aid the 
tribes of Israel in their struggle with Sisera (Jg 
5‘), We may perhaps leave out of account Dt 
33*°, lab 3°, and I’s 68% as merely poetical reminis- 
cences of Je 5+, while Dt 33" (‘the dweller in the 
bush’) suifers from uncertainty of interpretation. 
jut there is still left | 1 19%" asa positive proof 
that in the time of Elijah the seat of Jahweh was 
found at ‘ Horeb the mount of Ged.’ 

But it cannot be proneuneed that the above was 
the only way of looking at the matter that pre- 
vailed in the time of the Judges, not to speak of 
the monarechical period, The gradual subjugation 
of the Canaanites, which was completed hy the 
entire subjection ef their surviving representatives 
hy Solomon, and the signal proof of the might of 
Jahweh atlorded by David's victories, naturally 
involved a lowering of the prestige of Taal more 
and more—nay, in inany places its complete anni- 
hilatien. To this was added the erecting of new 
sanctuaries, dedicated to Jahweh exclusively: like 
that of Gideon at Oplirah (Jg¢ 6 8%), the temple 
for the sacred Ark at Shileh, then the tent for it in 
the city of David, and, above all, the temple of 
Solomon, which ne doubt surpassed in splendour 
and in art all the hitherto existing sanctnaries of 
Canaan (with the pessible exception of the Pho»- 
nician ones). All these spots, where Jahweh alone 
was venerated, could not fail to familiarize men’s 


minds with the notion of His personal dwelling in | 


Canaan. <And thus it was only the last step to- 
wards the complete lecalizing ot Him there, when 
even the former Canaanite sacred places, which, 
as snch, had long given an advantage to the Baal 
worship, were espe brought into relation with 
Jahwel. Jahweh thus beeomes simply identilied 
with Baal, steps into possession of all the property 
and functions of the latter. This could he done 
all the more readily that Baal is not, like Jahweh, 
a rea] proper name, but an appellative=‘lord’ or 
‘owner,’ so that it could serve equally well as a 
desienation of Jahweh. 

The surest evidence that Jahweh thus took the 
place of Baal is to be found in the employment, of 
Bret in the composition of Israelitish personal 
names (possibly neo in @ number of place-names 
[so certainly in 2S 5*}) as quite the equivalent in 
meaning of Jahuch,* 


* Later generations were so unahle to comprehend this that 
(probably with reference to Hos 2!7".) for Baal they substituted 
either #1, ‘God' (so in the family of David, 2S 516, 1 Ch 33 
Eliada’ for Be'eliada’ of 1Ch 147), or Losheth, ‘shame.’ So, in the 
family of Saul, Esiba'al, ‘nyan of Baal’ [go still in 1 Ch $35 989}, 
becomes /shboaheth (2 8 25): Mérit@ al, ‘man of Baal’ [so still 
in 1Ch 949, whereas in 1Ch 84 the objection ia renioved hy 
the form Veéribba'al, ‘opponent af Baal’), heconies Mephi- 
bosheth, @) ‘despiser of Baal’ [28 44 96% 2918). On the other 
hand, /erwbba'al (proh, =the who contends for the lord’ [t.e. 


Jahweh]) was retained unchanged, with the same signification 
ss /svael [the very artificial Interpretation ih. Jg.g® takes it 
aS a surname afterwards given to Gideon, whereas the j110- 


Thus we find Jerubba'al | 


(the real name ef Gideon), Eshda‘al, Meriba'al 
(deseendants of Saul), Be'eliad« (one of David's 
sons); ef. also 1 Ch 12° Be'eliah, ‘Jah{weh] is 
Daal.’ 

With the transference of the cult of Jahweh to 
the spots where D3aa} worship had been practised 
is certainly connected a eireumstance which by 
itself appears very strange to us, but which finds 
its analesies in all pepular religions which have 
images of geds (or even of saints). The Canaanite 
Baal was originally ore particnlar god; but, as his 
images became localized in different lands and 
sanctuaries, he was currespondingly broken up as 
it were intu different deities. This is proved hy 
the numerous discriminating appellations, where 
the name ot a place is added to that of Baal (e.g. 
Baal-Peor, Baal-Hermon, etc.), or where we lave 
some other distinguishing mark (e.g. Baal-bérith, 
‘Baal of theeovenant’; Baal-sébuh, ‘the ily-Daal,’ 
ete.). So also Mileom the god of the Ammonites, 
Chemosh the god of the Moahites, and Melkart 
the city-ged of Tyre, are manifestly examples of 
such localizing ef the one Canaanite Baal. It is 
thus intelligible that in Je 2" 37 10° ete., and even 
in Hos 215-1903-17) 112, a worship of ‘the baals’ is 
spoken of. But the same dillerentiating process 
was applied also to daliweh when Ite (or his images) 
stepped into the place of Baal. or had even new 
places of worship assigned to Ilim. The proof of 
this is supphed ence more by the special names 
given to particular altars or places of worship of 
Jahweh; this special name serving to distinguish, 
as it were, the local God of this place from other 
local gods. The Jahweh who was worshipped at 
the sacred tamarisk of Beersheba (Gn 29*) is 
called Juhweh ?El ‘élain (‘the God of primeval 
time’? or ‘the eternal God’?); He whe appears to 
Jacob at Lnz is ealled °E7 Deéthél, ‘the God of 
Bethel’ (31° 357); the altar erected by Jacob at 
Shechem is called ’EZ *E£l6hé Isracl, ‘El, tod of 
Israel’ (33%); that which Jernbbaal built at 
Ophrah receives the name Jahwch shalom, ‘Jah- 
well is safety’ (J 6%). When, finally, Absalem 
declares (28 15%) that he must go to Webron to 
discharge a vow to Jahweh, he evidently means 
to distinguish the Jahweh of Iebron frem the 
Jahweh of Jerusalem. Presumably, a sacrilice 
olicred at the far elder place of worship at Hebron 
was believed to have greater ellicacy than one 
presented at the more recent sanctuary at Jeru- 
salem. 

Ve whole precess of localizing Jahweh in 
Canaan, and the consequent destruction of the 
syncretism between Jahweh and Baal, presents 
itself to us as already aecomplhished in the patri- 
archal narratives of Gn 121% These have not a 
word to say about any places of worship of Baal 
in the and ; @77 the future Israelitish sanctuaries 
ate already consecrated by the patriarchs (for the 
most part in consequence of manifestations of 
Jahweh) by the building of altars (Gn 127-8 133 
26% 33°) or the planting of a sacred tree (21°°), In 
two instances (128 28"). indeed, there can still 
be clearly detected a recollection that the sacred- 
ness of these spots dates really from an earlier, 
Canaanite, period ; but for Israel it dates from the 
oceasion when Jahwelh came upon the seene as the 
neaen loci, and manifested Himself to Isréel’s 
ancestors, 

(4) In all this we have net as yet mentioned one 
prime factor which explains very simply the per- 
manent trimnph of Jaliweh over Daal in the 


bahility is rather that it Is the latter name itself that should be 
reyarded as & wprname], Jpg 71 829.45 91f + but cf. also 2S 1121, 
where we have the form Jerubbesheth for Jernbbosheth. The 
LXX retains Baal in the text, but wens this to be read 
aioyusy (= basheth, ‘shame'), In no other way can we explain 
the “pxesence of the: femlnine article in tH Beads of Ro 114 
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eapacity of the Jatter as god of the Jand—namely, 
the introduction of the conception of dahweh as a 
God enthroned tn Aherven, TT 
the idea of His supramundane elevation, not only 
above al) earthly powers, but above all local 
divinities. Fron heaven Jahweh looks dawn and 
directs the actions and fortunes of aren, or at 
least, in the frst instance, of His people; from 
heaven He sends or withholds rain and dew and 
all the associated blessines of the setl; but from 
heaven also He rains down fire and brimstone 
upon Sodom and Gomorrah (Gn 194), and thus 
shows Himself to be the almighty supramundane 
Lord over all the elements. 

Aceording to the view just presented, this con- 
eeption of Jalweh did not make its way all at 
once, and still Jess did it penetrate the whole body 
of the people; side by side with it there eon- 
tinned to prevail for Jong an ill-defined mingling 
of the notions which localized Jahweh at Sinai (see 
above, p. 626°) or at Canaanite nay of worship. 
Rut, on the other hand, traces of the conception of 
Jahweh as a God of heaven ean be discovered 
comparatively early. We must not allow our- 
selves to be misled by passages where a different 
view appears to be presented, simply becanse the 
narrative form of the myth is adopted. In Gn 3°, 
for instance, the Garden of den is still God's 
dwelling-place, but, aecording to the same source 
(1), Jahweh comes down from heaven {the context 


| of a tamine, but he does not seek his life. 
his implies of itself | 


permits of no other meaning] to see the Tower of | 


Babel (117), He sends down. destruction trom 
heaven from Jahwebh (19"!, sce above); Le is enlled 
‘the God of heaven’ (247, v.2 ‘the Ged of heaven 
and earth’). In the FE souree the iden of Jahweh 
as the God of heaven has so completely pained the 
ascendency that even the malakh “Lishim (cf. 
ahove, p. 638 1.) calls from heaven (217 224, where 
‘dJahweh? instead of ‘EJohim’ is due to the 
redactor who inserted vv.%!8), In 2s! (1) the 
ladder upon which the angels ascend and descend 
esteblishes the connexion between earth and 
heaven, the dwelling-place of God. Hence Jacob 
(v.*) ealls the place at onee the house of God 
(corresponding to the earlier conception) and the 
pate ot heaven. 

4. The above assertion, that the enlt of Baal 
was cradually superseded through the localizing 
of Jahweh at the Canaanite sanctuaries and the 
rowing eonception of Him as the God of heaven, 
appears at first to be violently contradicted by 
the cirenmstance that even in the reien of Ahab of 
Israel (@.e. in the first half of the 9th cent. B.c.) 
the worship of Baal eomes upon the scene once 
more, and in such force that we almost receive the 
impression that Jabwism had then to engage ina 
life-and-death strnggle, and was bronglit to the 
verge of extinction. Elijah complains (1K 19") 
that the altars of Jahwel had been thrown dewn 
and Vis prophets put to death, that he himself 
alone was lett, and that they sonecht his life to 
destroy it. But apart from the answer of God 
(v.48), that dhe number of those whe had remained 
loyal to Jaliweh amounted to Tu0U, there are 
other points on which our judgment must be con- 
siderably mudified with respect to the degree and 
the universality of the apostasy from dahweh, 
particularly so far as Ahab is coneerned (1K 
16°"), The names of Ahab'’s children (Ahaziah, 
Joram, ‘Athaliah) are one and all compounds with 
the name of Jahweh. The fact that he Inilt for 
his Tyrian consort Jezebel a Baal temple and altar 
at Samaria may be explained in the same way as 
Solomon’s building of a Chemosh sanctuary upon 
the Mount of Olives (see above, p. 635). The 


bluody perseention of the prophets of Jalweh is 
expressly (1K ts419*) laid to the charge of Jezebel 
alone ; it is at Aer table that the 450 prophets of 
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Baal * eat (1S). Abab chides Mlijah as the author 
On the 
eontrary, he did sincere penance (21°) when 
Jdaliwel’s decree of rejection on acconnt of the 
judicial murder of Naboth had been announeed to 
him by Mhjah. From 1) K 22° (the closing period 
of Ahab'’s reign) it is evident that a very larce 
number of dahwel’s prophets as well as Micaiah 
ben tmlah had been lett unmolested. Noteworthy, 
further, is the Judgment of Ahab put in the mouth 
of Jehu in 2 ik lo All this, indeed, does not 
imply that Ahab was not seriously blameworthy 
in conniving too much at the conduct of his un- 
scrupulous wife, but the principal guilt’ plainly 
lies at the door of Jezebel. 

All the more on that account we must ask what 
was the ren] aim of Jezebel’s conduct. In view of 
the complaint of Elijah (194) about the throwing 
down of Jahwel's altars, it looks as if she sought 
to destroy the cult of Jabweb root and branch and 
to put that of Baal in its place—in short, to intro- 
duce a change of religion. But this appears im- 
possible in face of the attitude of Ahab to Elijah 
txee above), and especially in view of 2K 10%. In 
the latter passaye (in the last days of Jezebel) the 
presence of a very large number of Jahweh wor- 
shippers is assumed alunyside of the worshippers 
of Baal, otherwise Jehu would have had to extir- 
pate not only the dynasty but almost the whole 
nation,  Aceording to v.21, however, the wor- 
shippers of Baal throughout the whole land were 
not more than could be assembled by Jehu in the 
temple of Baal at Samaria. Hence the bloody 
persecution of the prophets of Jahweh is doubtless 
to be explained on the ground that they, with 
Klijah at their head, oflered the most violent 
opposition not enly to the according to Bual of 
equal rights with Jahweh, but even to the intro- 
duction and spread of his cult at all, Their acting 
in this way 1s an evidence that, at least on the 
part of thinking representatives of dahwism, the 
syneretisnl that formerly prevailed had been com- 
jletely overcome, and that their conscience Ihad 
been sufliciently quickened to apprehend the full 
mening of the principle, ‘dJahweh alone is the 
Ged of Israel” And they rightly recognized, in 
thet form in which syncretism was sought to le 
revived hy Jezebel, a donbly serious danger. Now 
it was no longer a question of long-established 
local divinities, in whose plaee dahweh could be 
put withont dithenlty, but of a foreign god—the 
same god who had made Tyre the proud mistress 
of the seas, and the possessor of dazzling wealth. 
The danger that thns threatened was not simply 
that dahwelt would be held in’ less esteem, but 
that lle wonld be absolutely rejected as weak in 
coniparison with this Baal. dezebel herself dowht- 
Jess wished devoutly for this consummation, and 
many a one, to cain her favour, or in dread of her 
wrath, may hiave displayed snelian excess of zeal 
for Baal as to have gone the length of tearing down 
altars of Jahweh (1 KOS 19'4))) We shall have to 
show presently that Jehn’s destruction of the work 
of Jezebel wax actuated, if not exclusively, yet 
mainly by religious motives. 

If dezebel’s zeal for the Tyrian Baal occasioned 
a serious danger and Jed to a litter conflict in 
the Northern kingdom, the enlt of Baal is only a 
quickly passing episode in the kingdom of Judah. 
‘rum 2 Ke 1] we do not at all derive the impres- 
sion that ‘Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab and 
Jezebel, after ner attempt to ertirpate the Davidic 
dynasty, teok any ineasnres to prevent the con- 
tinuance of the worship of Jahweh in Solomon's 


* The 400 prophets of the ‘dshérah named along with them 
are a jater (perhaps in allusion lo the Deuteronom. note in 6%) 
addition to the teat, as ix plain from v.#", where they could not 
posbibly: have tailed to be mentQoned. 
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temple. On the eontrary, the high priest Joiada 
is so notable a personage that he has no difliculty 
in enlisting the royal bodyguard in a conspiracy 
against ‘Athaliah. Itis only at the close of the 
narrative (v.!5) that we tirst learn that there was 
then, even in Jerusalem, a temple of Baal under 
the charge of a priest named Mattan. The zeal 
with which ‘all the people of the land’ tear down 
this temple, destroy Baal’s altars and images, and 
slay the priest, proves how hateful to the Judahites 
was the cult imported by “Athaliah. 


iv. THE ORGANS OF GENUINE JAHWISN: 
PRIESTS, PROPHETS, NAZIRITES AND RECHA- 
BITES, ‘JUDGES’ AND KINGS.—In the foregoing 
section the contlict between Jahweh and Baal is 
deseribed as primarily one of ditferent reliyious 
ideas and needs. As a matter of fact, the latter 
may vather such strength that they lay hold of 
wide circles of people and make them their half- 
unconscions instruments. But this excludes the 
existence neither of regular, otticial representatives 
of partienlar religious interests, nor the appoint- 
ment of extraordinary instruments called and 
equipped by God. Examples of both these are 
found in eonsiderable numbers in Israel in the 
period prior to the rise of written prophecy. The 
otticial character belongs to priests and kings; the 
extraordinary nission is represented by the various 
species of prophets, in whieh eategory may be in- 
nia Gil also the Nazirites and Rechabites, and in a 
certain sense even the so-called ‘ judges.’ 

t. Priests.—l. We have already (p. 653°) pointed 
out how few and uncertain are the traditions of 
the Mosaic period regarding the founding of the 
Jaliweh priesthood.* Even in the period with 
which we are now dealing, the stream of tradition 
is a tiny one. This is simply explained on the 
ground that priests were not required for the 
most important transaction of the cultus, namely 
sucrilice, but only for bearing the saered Ark (so, 
according to J and E, Jos 3°% 49 65), + for taking 
charge of a ‘God's house,’ ?.e. the container of an 
image cf Jahweh, and for consulting the sacred 
lot, which was eonnected in some way with this 
image. In the whole Book of Judges there is no 
mention of priests except in the first appendix 
(chs. 17 and 18); but that narrative, when rightly 
interpreted, 18 extremely instructive in regard 
to the conditions prevailing under the Judves. 
The Ephraimite Mieah constructs a ‘God’s house’ 
containing a Divine image [on the plurality of 
images, which owe their origin to the welding 
together of two parallel accounts and to a pro- 
cess of glossing, see ahove, p. 641°], and appoints 
one of his sons to be priest. But when a young 
Levite, i.e. a member of the tribe of Levi, who has 
hitherto sojonrned in Bethlehem-jnudah as a ger, 
passes by, he engages him, for a yearly salary 
of ten shekels of silver and the eost of tood and 
clothing, to serve as ‘father’ and priest; and he 
now ‘feels-sur¢ that Jahweh will bless him because 
he has a Levite for priest. The very designation 
of a young man as ‘father’ (t7!° 18!%) shows that 
this honorific title (used especially, no doubt, as a 
mode of address) was regularly viven to priests as 
it was, aceording to 2 K 2 67) 134, to prophets. 


“ Cf. Baudissin's art. Priests AND LEVITES in vol. iv. p. 67 ff., 
and the same author's Geschichte des alttest. Priesterthwme, 
Le?pzig, Iss. Unfortunately, this exhaustive monograph is not 
uninflueneed by the author’s untenable hypothesis that the 
source P originated as early as the 7th cent. B.c., much about 
the same time as Deuteronomy. 

t Everywhere in these passages only ‘the priests’ are spoken 
of except on the first mention of them in 35, where, in harmony 
with the usage of Deuteronomy, we have the addition ‘the 
Levites,’ the two designations combined being=‘the Levitical 
priests.’ The glossator meant to leave no possibility of doubt 
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A counterpart to this is fonnd in Jg 5’, where 
Deborah is ealled a ‘ mother in Israel.’ 

We sce from the above, that, even for attending 
to a ‘God’s house’ and an oracle-imaye, a Levite 
Was not indispensable, but that particular value 
was attached to him when his services could be vb- 
tained. For, as a descendant of the tribe of Moses, 
he was supposed, on the ground of the any 
tradition, to have the best aequaintance with 
ritual atlairs, and, above all, with the method of 
obtaining oraeles, And Micah had all the more 
ground for this assumption, seeing that his Levite, 
as we first Jearn from 18”, was a sun of tsershom 
and a grandson of Moses,* named Jonathan. Thus 
there was a priesthood known then, which traced 
its origin direct to Moses, and there is no reason 
to doubt the historicity of the statement (18*") that 
in particular the priests of the oracle-imaye at 
Dan, which evidently stood in high repute down 
to B.C. 734, sprang from the family of the above- 
named Jonathan, and thus of Muses. The circum- 
stance that the image, along with the priest, was 
originally stolen by the Danites (18"), would cer- 
tainly not damave its eharacter in the least, from 
the naive point of view of these early times. 

2, It is not till the end of the period of the 
Judves that we encounter once more a priesthood 
in Israel, in the person of Eh, with his sons 
Hophni and Vhinebas, in attendance on the sacred 
Ark at Shiloh (18 1 9% 2'3% 44%)) According to 
the Deuteronomic addition, 27", Eli and his sens 
are the descendants of a priestly fannly to whom, 
in Egypt, Jaliweh had Abra entrusted all fire- 
otlerings of the Israelites. By this is meant, of 
course, the priestly tribe of Levi, the ‘chosen of all 
the tribes’ (v.*5). The earlier accounts of Eh and 
his family say nothing of their having belonged to 
Levi, and the indifterenee of the ancient suurces to 
any such connexion is shown by the frank state- 
went about the priestly functions diseharged by 
the young ah who was of the tribe of Ephraim 
(1S 2!8 3", according to whieh he slept beside the 
Ark). The Deuteronom, predietion pnt in the 
mouth of an unnamed man of God (277+) contains 
what might be ealled a programme of the subse- 
quent history of the priesthood, the meaning of 
which is pertectly transparent to us. The destrne- 
tion of the house of Eli with the sword (y.*) refers 
tu Saul’s massacre of the priests of Nob (22™).+ 
The transference of the sanetuary to Nob (withont 
the Ark, which had been earried otf by the Philis- 
tines, and was ultimately stationed at Kiriath- 
jearim, 4!) 5!-7!) was, wituout donbt, due to the 
destruction of the Shiloh temple by the Philistines 
(cf. Jer 7), Ahimelech the son of Abitub, who, 
in Saul’s time, officiated there as priest (ES 21° 


* The suhsequent correction of Moses to Manasseh by a super- 
linear 22 was due simply to a desire to save Moses the shame of 
having a descendant who held an illegitimate (because not 
derived from Aaron) priesthood, and, in addition, practised the 
worship of images. In the estimation of the original narrator, 
hoth these things were quite justifiable and praiseworthy. 

tif $5 men ‘who wore the linen ephod’ (7.e. officiating 
priests) were slain hy Doeg, this is a surprisingly large numher. 
At shiloh only three priests are mentioned ; at Jerusalem under 
David, only two (apart from David's sons, 28 818, and ‘Ira the 
Jairite, 2026), as was the case also under Solomon, according to 
the original text of 1 K 42° (Azariah the son of Zadok, and 
Zabnd the son of Nathan). It is true that hak-kohén denotes 
‘the priest’ xa’ oy%», in olden times the chief priest (as is still 
the case in 2K 119%, Is 82, and 2K 224% where Hilkiah first 
becomes ‘high priest,’ thanks to a later redactor), so that the 
existence of other priests alony with the above named is by no 
means excluded (cf. e.g. 2K 1257), But, while a considerahle 
number is snpposable in the case of the splendid temple of 
Solomon, it is not so with the more modest sanctuaries of the 
early monarchical period. Now, it is a possibility that in 1S 
221% the number 85 may originally have stood for the whole of 
Ahimelech’s descendants and relations (ef. y.!*). _But, seeing 
that the LXX gives 305 (Luc. 350) in place of S4, it is evident. 
that the number was a later insertion, based updn diverse 


that even then the only priests*that_could .be held® legitimates) guesses, Is it accident; that 35 is the numerical value of the 
fousonants of *kahtind {Jabweh]’ in v.17? 


were those sprung from Levi. 
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ete.), Was, aceording to 1S 14%, a grandson of Eli. 
The sole survivor of the massncre at Nob was 
Abiathar the son of Ahimelech (1S 24 22%), who 
tled with the ’éphcd (see above) te David. The 
‘trustworthy onest,’ however, for whom dahweh, 
according to 2”, is to build an enduring house, te. 
to whom He isto give an unbroken line of sueces- 
sors Who shall go out and in continually before the 
anvinted of dahweh— the king—is Zadok, who 
already, in the time of David, had been priest 
along with Abiathar (2.8) '5** 2" ete.) Under 
Solomon he continued alone in ollice when the 
eurse on the house of Efi was fullilled in the de- 
position of Abiathar (ft K 2). Ht is not stated 
that Zadok was ot Levitieal descent ; even the 
name of his father is net eiven.* 
the predietion of the ‘enduring house’ was ful- 
tilled. ‘Fowards the end of the pre-exilie period 
eff priests at Jerusalem passed for ‘sons of Zadok,’ 
and in the programme for the future sketched 
by Ezekiel (445%) it is to them alone out of all 
the existing ‘priests of Levi’ that the priestly 
prerogatives are accorded. | Deuteronomy had 
at least left open the possibility that the priests 
of the high places niet discharge priestly fune- 
tions at Jerusalem atter the concentration of the 
cultus in the temple there. We see, however, 
from |} S 2" that it was difticult for them to obtain 
this privilege. The man of tod there predicts to 
Eli that his descendants (i.e. the priests of the 
high places in the time of Josiah and down to B.C. 
586) would have to humble themselves very low 
hefore Zadok (i.e. the legitimate priestly family 
at Jerusalem) and to beg from them the neeessary 
maintenance, 

3. Let us now ask,—and this is the main ques- 
tion,—Whiat was the spiritual and religious signi- 
ficance of the priesthood during the whole period 
wior to the advent of written prophecy? Un- 
fortunately, here again we have to rest content 
with very meagre sources of information. Essen- 
tially, all that we learn is that the priests guarded 
the Ark, and, if nacessary, carried it. Moreover, 
it is no inferior priests or Levites t in the sense 
of P that earry it, but the priests proper, as is plain 
from 2S Lj 2 (and even trom 1S 44). 
is specially frequent mention of a funetion of the 
priests which consisted in guarding or earrying and 
consulting the ’tphéd (see above): TS 14% 21°28) 
22! faccurding to the LAX, alse vy.) 23° [where 


Nevertlicless, | 


But there | 


David asks Abiathar to produce the '¢phéd which | 


he (v.°) Jad brought with him from Nob] 3? 
[where, however, it is David himself that consults 
dahwehj, Further, in } S 14", we are to read, 
with the LXNX, ‘the ’éphéd’ instead of ‘the ark,’ 
anid then ‘for he bore then the '«pAdd, ete.2 There 
is ne mention of any participation of the priests in 
the offering of sncritiee. Even at the head sanctu- 
ary at Shiloh all that is presupposed in ES 2! as 
at nost an ordinance hallowed by enstom in con- 
nexion with the handing over of the saerilicial 
dnes to the priests; the heineus sin of the sans of 
Eli aGnkiavod, not in their transeressing the require- 
ments of a written Jaw (such as that of P), but 
in treating with contempt the ancient hallowed 
saerilicial customs, and demanding their portion 
before the tat had been burned to Jaliweh (v.!®). 
But it is not clear whether the presenting of the 


* It is true that in 28 817 (1 Ch 1818 246. 31) Zadok is called 
‘the son of Ahitub.” But the MT here has certainly been 
eorrected in degmatie interests, wilh the object of inserting 
Zadok iv a genealogy and, al the same time, of selting aside 
Abialbar (in contradiction to 28 1524 ete.} in advanee. With 
Wellhausen and others we should read ‘Zadok and Abiathar, 
the son of Ahimelech, the son of Ahitub.' 

4 The mention of these in 18 615,28 1524 (ut not .™%), and 
1K S4 (contradicting v.3), is dae t2 a late interpolation. 

21t is doubtful, on the other hand, whether, with Thenius 
a ee we should substitute ‘the ‘¢pikdd' for ‘the ark‘ also 
in zm, y Thi Ja 
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fat was an act that conld be performed by priests 
alone. And even if statements like those of ES 13%, 
25606 TK 3% ete., might readily be interpreted 
as meaning that the kines otlered sacrifice through 
the medium of the priests, on the other hand there 
ire passaves, such as 25 6" and }K8", which show 
that in ancient times even a ritual act like blessing 
(which in Dt 10% [probably from 1’) is reserved for 
the priests) eould be pertormed without otlence by 
the kings. 

Of what, aecording to the statements of the 
prophets, was the most important otheial duty of 
the priests, namely, the giving of torah or ‘diree- 
tion’ in ritual and Jegal questions (even without 
the employment of the sacred lot), we do not hear 
till towards the elose uf our period, in the so-called 
Blessing of Moses (see below, p. 660"). For the 
earlier period it is significant that in the whole of 
the so-called Book of the Covenant, although it 
deals for the most part with questions of law, 
priests are not mentioned at all. ‘Fhis does not, 
indeed, prove that the above function was wholly 
wanting to them. Wohien a litting occasion arose, 
in the case of Eli we lind indeed a kind of pastoral 
olliee discharged : 1S 198-28 24 (towards Hannah 
and Elkana) 2**" (towards luis own sons); but even 
this bears no specifically priestly character. 

As to other, especially political, influence exer- 
eised by the priests, it was to al] appearance small 
abut this whole period. ‘This admits of a 
simple explanation on the ground that there were 
ax yet no priestly guifds to give support to the 
individual. As we saw ahove, connexion with the 
tribe of Levi was not as yet a eondition of attain- 
ing the dignity of priest. The Deuteronomic 
redactor of the Books of Kings is the hrst to 
reckon it a sin on the part of Jeroboam that he 
appointed all and sundry, who were not descended 
from the tribe of Levi, to be priests of the high 
places (1K 121 13">). tow little advantage, how- 
ever, even the Levitieal priests had over the 
others, is sutliciently plain from the story of the 
wayfaring Levite, Jonathan (Jg 17"), and in quite 
a special way from Gn 497 Here (probably as 
late as the time of David) a eurse is pronounced 
on the ¢ride of Levi, without any allusion to the 
prerogatives attributed and aetually continued to 
that tribe owing to its connexion with Moses (ef. 
above, p. 648"). This shows clearly that these very 
preroyatives were, at least in the time of the 
weetical author of tin 49%, very lightly esteemed. 
Che tribe of Levi was accounted accursed ; only a 
portion of its members, whe had had the good 
fortune (Joe 17%), discharged priestly functions. 

jut even in this instance the Levite with his 


| family oceupied an isolated position at some sanc- 


tuary, and enjoyed no special consideration there. 
But the same was the ease also with the priests 
who were not of Levitical descent. It is true 
that as early as the end of the period of the 


Judges and the opening of the monarchical period 


we meet with a tendency towards a hereditary, 
settled, and therefore more respected, pricsthoad, 
in the family of Eli. Vhe prestige he enjoyed is 
explicable, above all, from the cirenmstance that 
he attended to the sacred Ark in the temple at 
Shiloh, the sanetuary most highly exteemed by 
the people. His descendants continued to live 
upon this apap as we find them doing under 
Saul at Nob, evulently the pring sanctuary 
after the destruction of Shiloh (}S 22° ‘the eity 
of the priests’), and as Abiathar did at the eourt 
of David. 

With all this, however, there is no word of any 
sovereismty exercised hy the priests alongside 
that of the king. Ahimelech assumes the atti- 
tnde of an inferior towards even the subject. of 


) Pp SaulPS.2),aud west wnreservedly towards Saul 


& i 
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himself (22!°*-), The bodyguard of San] hesitate, 
it is true, to slaughter the priests of Jaliweli (v.27), 
plainly because the bloody command of the king 
appeared to them so unjust and monstrous; but 
no one interposed in defence of the priests when 
they and their families fell victims to the 
tind fury of the king, using as its instrument 
Doeg the Edomite. The sole survivor, Abiathar, 
was indeed taken by David under his protection 
(v.°3), but only as a servant whom he conld order 
abont as he pleased; and the same position was 
held by Abiathar under David when the latter 
became king. In 28 38!7 206, 1 KK 45, the priests 
are named amongst the prineipal officials in Judah, 
mostly, lowever, afécr these, or at least after 
a portion of them. The circumstance that the 
preunent inflicted by Solomon upon Abiathar 
or his partieipation in Adonijah’s attempt was 
only banishment, was due not to his peculiar 
standing, but simply to the serviees he had person- 
ally rendered to David. It is quite intelligible that 
the settled priesthood at so splendid a sanctuary 
as Solomon's temple should have been thie first to 
attain to wealth and higher culture, and on that 
aceount to great consideration, that at an early 
period these priests eame even to form a species 
of temple aristocraey, united in a close society, 
and allied themselves in marriage with the most 
powerful families, even up to the royal house.* 
All the same, the ehief priests are nothing but 
officials of the king, and the cireumstances are 
quite exeeptional that determine Joiada the priest 
(2K 114%) to play a great political part in the 
eonspiracy against ‘Athahiah. Moreover, his action 
was in favour of the only legitimate heir of the 
Davidie dynasty, and thus in the service of the 
same. But the regard which king Jehoash owed 
him in return did not prevent that monarch from 
showing towards lim and the priests (127) not 
merely annoyanee but distrust, when he deprived 
them of the free control of the temple dues and 
handed this over to the Seeretary of State. 
We cannot wonder that in the Northern king- 
dom, where a eentral sanctuary was wanting, it 
took far longer than in Judah to form reputable 
and, in a certain measure, politically powerful 
riestly soeicties. But that this point was reavhed 
Is testified to us hy the saying regarding Levi in 
the (Ephraimite) plgssine of Moses, Dt 33°*- (prob- 
ably dating from the time of Jeroboam I. or not 
much earher). The interpretation of some expres- 
sions ix not, indeed, withont difficulty. Accord- 
ing to Wellhansen and others, v.° alludes to those 
who, renouncing their tribe and their family, 
have attached themselves to a guild of Levites, 
But probally we should rather find an allusion to 
the narrative of Ex 32° (ef. above, p. 633¢), where 
the priesthood is assigned to the tribe of Levi as 
a recompense for the courageous way in which it 
stood up for Jahweh. With this aeeords the 
circumstance that the whole saying is spoken of 
Levi as of a tribe standing on the same footing as 
Benjamin, Joseph, etc. Here, then, the belonging 
to Levi is already a condition of priesthood, al- 
though this, of course, does not exclude isolated 
instances of members of other tribes (particularly, 
it may be presumed, those whe had married the 
daughters of priests) obtaining the office. The 
whole saying hetrays in lofty language a leciti- 
mate pride in the importance and the power of the 
priesthood, and an assured confidence (v.!>) that 
Jahweh will annihilate its foes, of whom there ts 
no Jack. Amongst its official functions the first 
place is still held by the manipulating of the 
saered lot (Urim and Thummim), but in addition 


* Thus, according to the certainly historical notein 2Ch 221) 
chow. a sister of king Ahaziah, was wife of the chief priest 
olagda, 


Except for this, even 2 K 273 would be unintelligible. 


to this (v.°) the priests teach the people the 
statutes and the tordk of Jahweh and attend to 
the saerificial serviee. 

Just as in the above passage the priests sprung 
from Levi appear as zealous up.iolders of the 
service of Jahweh, so it may have been trne of the 
Jahweh priesthood in general in the Northern 
kingdom that its members were entitled to be 
eonnted among the organs of genaine Jahwism. 
It is surprising, indeed, that in the struggle against 
the Tyrian Baal we never hear of the priests, but 
only of the prophets, being persecnted for their 
fidelity to Jahweh, But, on the other hand, no- 
| where during this period are the priests reproached 
as favouring the service of Baal. An express 
reference, however, to priestly zeal for Jahweh 
is found nowhere but in the ease of Eli. The 
latter feels it a grievons scandal that his sons 
give occasion to evil reports among ‘the peuple 
of Jahweh’; he dreads the heavy judgment of 
Jahweh which tolerates no opposition ; he submits 
most humbly to the sentence of rejection (18 3 ‘it 
is Jaliweh, let him do what seemeth good to him’), 
And during the battle with the Philistines he 
trembles, above all, for the Ark of Jaliweh (4%); 
and it is when he hears that if is taken that he 
sinks down and dies (v.!°) In like manner, the 
last thoneht of the dying wife of Phinehas is grief 
at the carrying away of the Ark, for ‘the glory is 
departed from Israel’ (v.“"). All these are features 
which may lay claim to being historieal. They 
prove that Jahwisin, amidst all amalgamation 
with relies of aneient Semitic nature religions, 
was even then a power which struck deep into the 
life and thonght of its adherents, and was eapable 
of awakening in them genuine piety. 

2. Prophets.— 1. By far the most prominent 
place among the organs of genuine Jahwism is 
occupied ly the prophets.* It is usnal in this 
connexion, to bring tovether quite heterogeneous 
phenomena, and to couple the representatives 
of heathen Semitie mantie and soreery with the 
genuine Hebrew prophetism whieli stood in the 
serviee of Jahwism. It eannot be denied that 
| in the traditions of aneient Israel traces even of 
the former category are to be tound, and such as 
| plainly appear not to be ineonsistent, in the mind 
of the narrators, with genuine Jahwism. This 
was rendered possible when the moving foree was 
no longer found in demonie powers, but in Jah- 
/weh TLimself. Thanks to the gifts with which 
| Jahweh endows him, Moses surpasses the achieve- 

ments of the Egyptian magicians (Ex 4°% 75%), 

making at the same time frequent use of is statt 

as of a mucioian’s Wand (ix 7-0 17° "9-0 

The same elticacy that is attributed to the 

stretching forth of Moses’ staff is produced by the 

spear stretched forth hy Joshua (Jos 8%); it 
procures victory for Israel and the complete de- 
strnetion of the inhabitants of Ai. Even in 2 Kk 

135 a relie has been rightly discovered of the 

belief in divining by arrows.t It is not merely a 

symbolical aetion when king Joash, with his hands 

covered by the hands of Elisha, shoots an arrow in 
the direction of the Syrians, and then, at the pro- 
phet’s command, smites with the arrows upon the 
ground, These actions are rather a eurse, ex- 


* Of monographs on Israelitish prophetism in general {see 
§ 1V. for the Literature on the writing prophets] we wonld note 
specially : A. Knobel, Der Prophetismus der Hebrder, 2 Theile, 
| Breslau, 1837 [antiqnated in many respects, bnt a thorongh- 
going work, and one that is still useful] ; A. Kuenen, De profeten 
ende profetie onder Isracl, 2 vols., Leiden, 1875 [Eng. tr., Lon- 
don, 1877); C. H. Cornill, Der Jsraelitische Praphetisinus : in 3 
Vortrugen fur gebildete Laien geschildert, Strasshurg, 1894 n. 0; 
R. Kraetzsehmar, Prophet und Seherim alten Israel, Tohingen, 
1901; cf. also A. B. Davidson’s article PROPHECY AND PROPHETS 
in yol. iy., and-hig posthumous work, Old Testament Prophecy, 
Edinburg h,, 103. | i 
t So Schwally, Semit. Kriegsaltertiimer, i. 22. 
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pressed by deeds, which cannot fail to accomplish 
Its purpose on the Syrians, Balasin, to whom 
(eh Ze? 
or cursing an entire nation is attributed, appears, 
nevertheless, ino the whole passage (Nu 22-24) 
asa genuine prophet of dahweh, Al) these are 
instances of the survival of a primitive system of 
magic, Which, however, it was found possible to 
reconcile with Jahwism. So, aecording to tin 
44°25) Josep Sac the so-called Aydramency, 
a method of divining by means of a liqnid ina 
bow]; and in Nu b7!8 © we have simply a peenliar 
form of rhabdomancy, or divining by means of a 
miinher of reds, Other forms of magic, sneh as 
necromancy, the art of the méonéenin,” etc., were 
at all times regarded by the representatives of 
eennine Anhwism as illegitimate. + But all the 
zeal of the prophets did not avnil to prevent 
sorcery and divining from eontinuing in) vogue 
down to the Exile and even beyond it, as out- 
growths of superstition for which the Jahweh 
religion can no more be held’ responsible than ean 
Christianity for the countless forms of superstition 
which continue to hold sway within its pale down 
tu the present day. 

The prophetism whieh is ealled up to ns hy 
naines hke Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, ete., has its roots in 
two altogether diflerent phenomena, which tinally 
became one, and eonsequently hoth received the 
suine designation, Un the one hand, there are 
the ‘seers’ of aneient times, on the other the 
cestatie figures of the néhvin. The latter name 
became in the Sth eent. the collective title for the 
proper prophets of Jahweh; hence it is) usnal— 
although Jess appropriate —to render the word 
ntbeim, when it oecurs in the time of Samuel and 
Saul, by ‘ prophets.’ 

2. The ‘seer’ (ax rach, or mh hézch) derives his 
name, not from foresering the future, although 
this is not, upon oceasion, outside his réle, but he- 
cause, with spiritual eye opened for him by his 
God, he sees what is hidden, and is able to an- 
nounce it. A condition of eestasy is not necessary 
for this,— we never hear of such, for instance, in the 


) the magien) power of effectually blessing | 


ease of Sammel,—but it may be connected with the | 


act of vision. Thus Balaam, who is nowhere, 
indeed, called ‘seer? or ‘ prophet,” but who he- 
longs all the same toe this category, speaks of 


luimself as aman ‘whose fontward] eye is clused,t | 


who heareth the words of God, who seeth visions of 
the Almighty, sunk down and with unveiled eye’ 
(Nv 2486256) In the case of all in this period who 
are entitled to be regarded as ‘seers’? there is an 
unmistakable connexion with mantis and sorcery, 
and that in the belief not only of the people Int 
of the ancient narrator. We have spoken of Moses 
as an expert in magic. True, he is never called 
‘seer, while the name ‘prophet’ (in its later sense) 


is first given to him in Deuteronomy (18! 34). | 


The earlier view (Nu 12° fprok., E]) distinguishes 
lim, as one with whom God speaks face to face, 
from prophets elsewhere, to whom trod reveals 
Hinhisal ks visions and dreams. The people of 
Israel innst, however, in all ages live seen in 
Moses not only the ‘man of God,’ the powerful 
instrument of Jaliweh in the establishing of the 
eovenant at Sinai, the leader led with the spirit 
of Jahwel (Nn 11), but nlso the ‘seer’ ac- 


* That is, either ‘cloud-gazers’ (weather makers?) or those 
Who deliver theiv oracles in a nasal or yeurmurtng tone. In 
general, necromancers and other sorcerers have altributed to 
them a whispering, chirping, sighing, or ratermeurinyg. 

4 The locus eldaxicus for the varions forms of sorcery is Dt 
18108.) whieh is admirably expounded by W, Robertson Sioith 
in his nrt.‘ On the Forins of Divination and Mayie enumerated 
in Deut. xviii Wf in fair. of Philol. xiii, 273 f8.. xiv. 11317. 
Cf. also T. Witton Davies, Wagie, Divination and Demonulogy 
amoung the Hebrews and their Neighbours, Landon, UN. 

? This meaning of the word is, inudeerd, «uncertain ; 


others 
prefer to interpret ‘whose [spiritual] eye ds ppened. © af 


a 


_ 
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quainted with the future. This is plain from the 
circunistance that two notable Noahs of the 
future are put in his mouth : the Blessing of Moses, 
Dit 33 (see above, p. 650"), although in v.4 it speaks 
of lind in the third person; and the much later 
Song, Dt 32, although in v.7it looks hack to the 
time of Moses as the days of old, and in v.™ 
describes the experienees of Israel in Palestine as 
historical facts that belong to a far distant pnst. 

In the case of Balaam a mantic element emerees 
in so far as, while he repeatedly insists that he 
ean speak oaly what Jaiweh gives him to say 
(Nu 22% 8 &. ) he yet has revourse to external 
measures (234), and actually goes ont for a vision, 
ne. a revelation of dalwel: by outward signs (23% 
{where in y.4 after the word * Balaam’ a more pre- 
cise statement about the kind of revelation las in 
all probabilicy dropped out} 8s"), until, finally, 
(20) he abandons the idle of soothsayer, and 
ntters his orneles simply at the impulse of the 
Divine spirit. 

Inthe time of the Jndges we should doubtless 
assign Deborah to the same category. She is 
led in Jg 4% ‘a prophetess, fc., in this instance, 
a woman capable of magical possession by the 
spirit of Jahweh, and able when in this eondition 
to pronounce Judicial decisions (v.95). The realy 
original aceount of her may, however, be expected 
to have survived in the Song of Deborah, although 
the attributing of this song to herself (in spite of 
her being addressed in v.!*) may be based on an 
erroneous interpretation of v.?7 (where we ought to 
render ‘ til) thou didst arise,’ ete.) She is cnlled 
in y.? fa mother in Israel.’ This implies the pos- 
session of the dignity of a lughly esteemed priestess 
(ef. above on Jz 17 IS”), who watches over the 
welfare of the people, and can in times of oppres- 
sion indieate beforehand the way of escape and 
the successful issne (4°). Dut, above all, it is trne 
of her that (like the God-inspired battle maidens of 
trermanie antiquity) she can bewitel the people by 
her song, and inflame their courage to the highest 
degree. That the whole activity of Deborah is only 
in the spirit and service of Jahweh, is manifestly 
presupposed throughout its description, She rouses 
the wretchedly broken-up tribes tu the conscious- 
ness that they form one body as the people of 
Jaliweh, and inspires them with courage to fight, 
and conlidence in the war-Giod who hastens from 
Sinai to their help. 

Stil] more, however, does this réle of an organ 


lof Jahweh—nay, of adeliverer of (he people from 


sore straits —belong to theaman pho tor the first 
tiine expressly receives the honourable name of 
‘seer? (ES 98-2819) In 99 a prefatory gloss ex- 


(plains that in aneient times those who are now 
cealled ‘praphets’ (nébfin) were called ‘seers.’ 


According to the narrative of J S [Ys Quin yur 
(which is somewhat later than 1S 9-1"8), Samnel 
was even before his birth dediented ta JdJahweh ; 
at a tender ave he was brousht to Shiloh to 
enter upon Jahwelr’s service, and there also he 
was honoured with a noeturnal revelation from 
Jahweh. We thus meet here with the same com- 
bination of the functions of priest (ef. also 95) and 
seer (or prophet in the later sense of the term) as 
in the ense of Moses, Tt may be noted, however, 
that the citherent sonrees present quite diflerent 
Pictures of Samuel. According to the later ones 
(QS 7. 8.10 72. 139" 15) he as the Inst * judue,’ 
which means here not only temporary leader in a 
strugele, as in the ‘heru-stories’ of the Book of 
Judges, but simply ‘ruler,’ one who wants only 
the title in order ta be king. He recalls the people 
from idolatry (7°), and procures for them, by 


_ prayer nnd sacrifice (v.5%), lasting victory over the 


Vhilistines. In his old age he appoints his sons to 


he judges; lays betore Jahweh the people's demand 
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for a king (5™), calls together an assembly of the 
people at Mizpah, where Saul is chosen by lot out 


of all the tribes of Israel as king. This does not, 
however, prevent Samuel from continuing to act 
as lefore as the real ruler. He dismisses the 
people (10%); on the oceasion of another popular 
assembly, at the urgent request of the people he 
promises his powerful intercession, antl that he 
will instruct them in the good and right way 
(12}9- 88)" But, above all, in the rejection of Saul 
(13°- ; far milder is his conduct in 15'°"-, a passage 
of a highly Hropiewe strain) he appears to display 
a caprice and a lust for rule which have long caused 
this passave to be regarded as containing the orivi- 
nal type of hierarchical demands in opposition to 
the secular power. 

A very ditlerent picture of Samuel is sketehed 
for us in the far older source, 1 S 9-10°% As he 
searches for the lost asses of his father, Saul with 
his servant passes by the house of Samuel. The 
servant draws Saul’s attention to the presenee of 
the ‘inan of God’ in this city, 9° ‘The man is 
famons; all that he says comes to pass. Perhaps 
he may tell us the way by which we have eome’ 
{net ‘the way we shonld go.’ The servant means 
first to test Samuel's knowledge of their previous 
journey, and, if that proves eorrect, his further 
counsel may be trusted]. Their only diftienlty is 
about the eustomary present to the man of Ged, 
for their bread is exhausted. Luckily, however, 
the servant has a qnarter shekel, and this they 
propose to give him. Samuel brilliantly justities 
their contidenee in him. He knows that the asses 
are already found (v.*). But he knows also some- 
thing quite ditferent regarding the high destiny of 
Saul, secretly anoints him king next morning, and 
gives him exact details of three experiences he is 
to have the same day; and all these turn out as he 
has said. 

The high antiquity of this narrative as compared 
with that of the more recent sources strikes one at 
the first glance. The cireumstanee that the scer 
is applied to for information even in sueli secular 
and everyday matters as is the case here, betrays 
a very early date; and still more the circumstance 
that some bread or a quarter shekel should be con- 
sidered sutlicient remuneration for him. We see 
very clearly, further, that this function of seer is 
combined with mantic. Even the later souree, no 


doubt, attributes to Samuel extraordinary powers, | 


as when (12!) in the time of the wheat harvest 
(and therefore eontrary to the usual course of 
nature) he ean eause Jahweh to send tliunder 
and rain. Still this magical power of prayer is 
something different from the magieal knowledge 
of the past and the future of which we are told in 
9° and 10°, 

If we were to be guided merely by appear- 
ances, we should have to conelude that in ch. 9, in 
the most glaring opposition to the later record, 
Samuel is represented as a personage of purely 
local importance, a something betwixt seer and 
priest, such as was probably to be found then in 
every country town of Israel. For Saul himself 
knows nothing of him, but needs to have his atten- 
tion drawn to him by his servant. It can easily 
he shown, however, that such an impression 1s 
due to an illusion purposely created by the nar- 
rator in order to heighten the dramatie effect of 
his description. But all the while even he makes 
no concealment of the fact that Samuel is in quite 
a special manner the conhdant and the instrument 
of Jahweh. The day before Saul’s arrival Jahweh 
has already (9**-) announced him to Samnel as 
His chosen deliverer of His people, and Samuel 
feels himself thus anthorized to anoint Saul in the 
name of Jahweh to be prince over His people_ 
Israel. This last act, tu particular;amplies avery 
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high sense of the importance of the man and his 
relation to Jahweh. Then, agaim, Saul’s cousin 
(104%), at the mention of Samuel, who is evidently 
named here as a well-known personage, is at once 
curious to know what he said, which shows that 
Saul must have known him as well, so that a 
merely local importance of the man in his own 
place of abode is ont of the question. Rather 
must we still admit that in the later narrative 
a correct estimate is given, not indeed of the polit- 
ieal réle of the seer, but of his high spiritnal and 
religious importance. The latter he evidently 
possessed as the maintainer and protector of pure 
dahwism against all attempts to sedace the people 
to idolatry or at least to syncretism. But pure 
Jahwism was in those days synonymous with 
patriotism, for it was only from their own national 
God that the people could look for deliverance 
from the cruel oppression of the Philistines. And 
so he was honoured by later generations not only 
as the man of action, who, to earry ont the strict 
command of Jahweh, hewed the Amalekite king 
Agag to pieces with his own hand ‘ before Jahweh’ 
(1S 15%, an undoubtedly gved historical narra 
tive), but also as the man powerful in prayer, 
whose intercession for his people can be compared 
for efficacy to that of Moses (Jer 15?).* 

The last + who in the early sources reeeives the 
designation ‘seer’ (hézeh) is Gad, ‘the prophet 
(nab? ), the seer of David’ (28 24). This is mani- 
festly to be understood as meaning, on the one 
hand, that Gad is to be reckoned aniong the pro- 
| phets (in the later sense; and so we find him 
giving counsel to David, 1S 22°, and conveying 
to him an oracle from Jahweh, 28 24"); and, on 
the other hand, that Gad tilled the special ofhce of 
‘seer’ to David. In the latter capaeity he wonld 
probably obtain oracles in the traditional fashion 
by mantic machinery. It is not ditheult to under- 
stand why later generations, to whom this kind of 
| official seership had a heathen smack about it, 
preferred to ignore it and to put in its plaee a 
prophetic activity, which appeared to them far 
more intelligible and—im the case of a David—far 
more fitting. For this very reason, however, ‘the 
seer of David’ may be considered to be an older 
and more correct designation of Gad than ‘the 
prophet.’ 

3. We have learned from the above discussion 
that the seers and ‘men of God’ of ancient times 
—Moses, Deborah, Gad (partly)—received even at 
an early date the further designation of x3) na@bi’,t 

*~It was customary at one tine to infer from 1S 1918 that 
Saninel, especially in his capacity of head of a guild of prophets 
at Ramah, developed an activity which wronyht in favour of 
the theocracy, and prohably promoted also the growth of 
religious literature. But, apart from the fact that these 
neLiiim (see below) are not to be offhand identified with the 
‘prophets’ in the later sense of the term, there are the 
strongest objectious to the historical character of this whole 
passage. The manifest contradiction with 15% is alone sutti- 
cient to show that in 19/8! we have to do with a very late 
midrdash, after the manner of 1616, 

t We leave out of account the circumstance that the Chron- 
icler is acquainted with a ‘seer’ named Je'do (2 Ch 9-9) or 
‘[ddo (1215) in the reigns of Solomon, Rehoboam, and Abijah, 
whereas in 1322 he is called ‘ prophet’; and with a ‘seer’ Jehu 
in the reign of Jehoshaphat (192). When, again, the Chronicler 
gives the name of ‘seer’ even to the music masters of David, 
namely Asaph (2Ch 2930), Neman (1 Ch 259), Jeduthun (2 Ch 
3515), he follows a usage of language unknown elsewhere. 

t Here we may give all that is most essential regarding the 
etymology and the history of the nsaye of this term, The root 
naba' has not sursived in Hebrew, for the verbal forms nibba’ 
and hithnabbé (‘to show oneself a ndbi’’) are derived from the 
substantive nab?. But the Arabic and the cognate Heb. roots 
nabah (‘bark’) and naba’ (‘ bubble forth’) show that naba’ 
means originally to threw out words or particulier sounds with 
violence, as happens in mantic rapture or hely frenzy. (On the 
corresponding Assyr. root=‘to carry off,’ ‘to tear away 
violently’ {carried away by a supernatural power], «i. J. 
Bewer, Amer. Journ. of Semit. Lang. and Lit. xviii. 2, p. 120). 
Hence the howling dervishes of Islam have been rightly com- 
pared with the g¢ébiinn of ancient Israel. Nab? then denotes 
} {actively | properly one who professionally (this is implied in the 


a 
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‘prophet’ (or néb?ah, ‘prophetess’), This, how- 
ever, may safely be pronounced an annachrenisin. 
In enrlier times, down at least to the middle of 
the 9th cent. and even later, nab? (plur. nébi im) 
meant something so ditlerent that this nanie could 
not have been viven to Moses or Samnel. Hence, 
it may be added, the rendering of mé/éiae in the 
time of Sammel by ‘prophets’ is misleading, and 
had better be avoided. The descriptions contained 
in TS 10566, taken along with the etymology of 
the word, show that we have to do with bands of 
enthusiasts, of whom the spirit of trod has laid 
hold with overpowering force, and who, stinn- 
lated by loud musie to greater frenzy, readily 
carry along others to participate in their conduct. 
This Just feature is prominent not only in 1S 
10% but in the late amidrash 19'-, and it relleets 
trnly the charaeter of such phenomena, as does 
also the statement that Saul stripped off his 
clothes, and Jay naked for a day ead a night in 
holy frenzy.* 

Analogous phenomena are reported alike from 
the ancient religions, from the Christian Middle 
Ages, and from the sphere of heathen peoples at 
the present day; and it wonld be eomplete per- 
versity to set them all down simply to deceit and 
hypocritical pretensions. The only question that 
arises for us is: What is the special signilicance 
of this phenomenon upon aneient Hebrew soil, and 
how far has it a redigivus significance in the realm 
of Jahwism ? Unfortunately, owing to the scanty 
traditions at our disposal, we must here have re- 
course to pure conjectures. These, llowever, are 
sueh as may claima high degree of probalility. In 
the first place, it will not admit of doubt that these 


nébiine were originally a Canaanite growth, and | 


were adopted by the Hebrews from that quarter. 
This conclusion is favoured hy the fact that the 
other forms of mantic, possession, and sorcery, also 
took their rise in nll pigtailiiy upon Canaanite 
soil. But the ‘spirit of God,’ which, according to 
the ward of Samuel, passes from the nébcim at 
Giheah to Saul, is expressly called in 1S 10° ‘the 
ear of Jaliweh,’ and nothing else could he 
thought of in view of the whole context. The 
moving eause, again, that led to whole eompanies 
being inflamed by the spirit of dahweh to holy 
frenzy was doubtless the sore straits of the Gime, 
the heavy yoke of the Philistine domination. It 
ean hardly he an aeecident that San] (105) is seized 
with holy frenzy at the very spot where the pillar 
(2's}), or, according to another interpretation, the 
adnunistrator of the Philistines, was loeated. As 
in the Middle Ages the ravages of the plagne gave 
rise to troops of flagellants, so, in the period of 
which we are speaking, subjection to a people 
hated and esteemed unclean pena a condition 
of preat excitement, and led to frequent gather- 
ings of those who were seized with a violent desire 
to procure the intervention of the national tiod of 
Isracl, who was regarded, above all, as the war- 
e 
formation of the word] gives utteranee to ecstatic cries, or 
exhibits other tokens of holy frenzy. True, this original sense 
of the word heeame more and more weakened, Even the 
aebiine of the time of Elijah and Elisha hg above) have 
already bveone only pale reflexions of the nébi'ian of Samuel's 
day. But when nabi’ had been fully adopted ax the hooorific 
appellation of the true prophets of Jahweh (so already in 
Ain 211, Is 83 [Where the wife of Isaiah is called by himself, 
in conformity with his official name, ‘the prophetess |), the 
recollection of ils original meaoing was all the more forgotten. 
Otherwise, Abraham could not have beet in Gn 207 (E) called 
a, nibt'” to whom one could look for effectual intercession. 
Nay, in Ps 10515 the same title is given to the patriarchs in 
general, with their families. Evidently, all that still attaches 
tothe worl here is the notion of confidants and favourites of 
God. 

* A trace of the hearing of these nébi’iat has very probably 
survived down to a late date io the verb een hittipkh, ‘ pro- 
phesy,’ which means primarily ‘to let drop,’ sc. slaver, a is usua) 
with epileptics and madmen, swnitis 
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God. This purpose was served ecliefly by the 
cestatie eries from which the rébiim originally 
derived their name. Henee Schwally (Sere, 
Nrieqsedtertumer, 1 V0) may be right in assign. 
ing a warlike origin to the whole appearance of 
these néhiim (as well as the Nazirites; see below), 
We are reminded how, in the ease of Samson, 
his being seized with the spirit of Jahwel is re- 
peatedly connected with acts of vengeance on the 
Philistines (de 14% 154), In a certain sense, 
then, these xé47im may be regarded as organs of 
Jahweh; but they belonged to quite a diflerent 
species, and followed a ditlerent calling from the 
so called organs of dahweh of later times. 

4. Notwithstanding, there was not wanting even 


Fat the court of David some representation of 


genuine prophetism in the later sense of the tern, 
Apart from Gad, who announced to David a 
coming punishment at the hands of dahweli (2 
24T) we meet with a representative of it in the 
remarkable personality of Nathan. Nowhere, in- 
deed, do we read of his special endowment with the 
spirit of Jahweh. After David's sin in the matter 
of Uriah, we read in 2S 12) simply: ‘And Jahweh 
sent Nathan to David.’ But the eombination of 
skill and courage in the way in which Nathan 
awakens the conseience of the king and pronounces 
the judgment of Jahweh upon him, and thea 
follows this up by announcing the forgiveness of 
his sin, reminds us of the way in which Tsaiah 
afterwards faced Aliaz (Is 7) and Ilezekiah (39). 
It is nowhere stated that Nathan held nay official 
position, and the usual comparison with a court 
preacher has no support in the early source. The 
role, not quite free from danger, which he plays in 
1K} in the palace intrigue, in favour of Solomon 
and against Adonijah, is sntliciently explained hy 
the position he had held as the tutor of Solomon 
(28 12%). Besides, it may be questioned (as in the 
case of Grad) whether the title #@? as applied to 
Nathan is as early as the time of David (which 
would contradict 1S 9°, where this signitieation 
of the word is plainly reserved for a mueh later 
date), or whether it is due to a readily intelligible 
expansion at a redactor’s hand. In 7? it may 
belong to the Deuteronomie revision of the older 
narrative. Strangely enough, however, it is want- 
ing in 12) in the MT on the occasion of the first 
mention of his name in the early souree, and 
throughout the whole of this narrative. In] Kd 
the title is almost always attaehed to the name, 
‘et there are certain indieations* that make it at 
john wssible that its presence is due to a late 
insertion, If it is original, we must conclude that 
it stands for an oflicial position, that indeed of a 
‘seer’ like Gad, and in the interposition of Nathan 
in 28 12 we should have to see an unusual evi- 
denee of that position. 

The same dilliculty reenrs in the case of Alijah 
of Shiloh (WK 1) 14? 7%, Imt not 15°). Abijah’s 
symbolical action in tearing lis mantle to pieces 
and giving ten of these to Jerohoam, as well as 
his conduct towards dJeroloam’s wife and_ his 
utteranees in the name ef Jahweh, place him quite 
in line with the Jaliweh prophets of the Sth cent.; 
but the question remains whether the title nab? 
is not to be set down to the aceonnt of thie 
Deuteronom. recension, in which the original story 
alout Alijah is unquestionably now Peete to 
us. The same remark applies to Jehu, the son 

* In v.! the MT but not, Luc. has the addition. In v.44 the 
LXX has certainly preserved the original text (‘and anoint 
him,’ ete., without any subjeets follomog); in the MT there 
has been inserted from v.% firet ‘Zadok the priest’ (hence 
“shall [sing.] anoiot him,’ etc.), and then, further, ‘Nathan the 
prophet... In v.4 Luc. still betrays the original text ‘and 
there anointed [sing.] him the priest Zadok’; yet here too, as 


we see in MT and LAX (both ‘and there anointed ‘ [plur.] ete.), 
there was inserted after ‘Zadok,’ although this in contradiction 


sey otw 4," Nadbanheprophe tf 
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of Hanani, who announeed an oracle of Jahweh 
against Baasha, king of Israel (1 K 16"), 

But, even if in all the above instances nab?’ 
should be an anachronism, the important fact 
remains that at no period were there wanting 
in Israel suitable organs for giving expression 
at the Iivine command to the pleasure and, in 
a remarkable degree, the displeasure of Jahweh. 
We are reminded of the old naive seership of a 
Samuel, when the wife of Jeroboam IL. goes to 
const Ahijah abont the illness of her son, and 
proposes to recompense him with ten loaves and 
cakes and a jar of honey (1 Kk 14°). But, just 
as Samuel was informed beforehand of the eoming 
of Sanl (1 8 9%), the approach of Jereboam’s wife 
is made known to the blind Ahijah. This serves 
also to authenticate him as an instrument of 
dJahweh; and the importance of his message to 
the whule Nerthern kingdom raises him (and Jeli) 
far above a ‘seer’ of the olden time, and gives him 
the appearance of a worthy forerunner of the true 
Jahwel prophets. 

5. Of ecstatics such as meet us in 2 § 10°% 19! 
we have eneountered none since the time of 
Samuel; of ‘seers’ in the ancient sense only a few 
names have come under our notice. All the more 
is our interest aroused by the manifold and strong 
evidences of the presence of prophetism in the 
Northern kingdom in the 9th cent., from the time 
of Alinb (c. S76L.) down to the death of Elisha 
under king Joash (2 K 134%). For the copious 
stream of tradition regarding this period we are 
indebted to the circumstance that the compiler 
of the present Books of Kings has largely incor- 
porated in his work the special (written) aceounts 
of Elijah and Elisha, the so-called ‘ Mirror of the 
Prophets’ (1 K 17-19, 2122 27-29, 2 K 2-8! g!-8 
13}**). It is true that even here we must be on 
our guard against understanding the narrative 
absolutely from the standpoint of a later age. 
Elijah and Elisha, like the n¢b*im who sur- 
ronnd them, are not to be summarily identified 
with the Jahweh prophets of the following cen- 
tury. These n%bi’im, on the contrary, remind us 
in many respects of the nédiim of the time of 
Saul, except that their zeal for Jahweh is directed 
avainst a diflerent foe. 

(a) To begin with Elijah, it is noteworthy here 
once more that in the original text he is only onee 
reckoned amongst the néb7’im, namely in 1 Kk 18*, 
in words put into his own mouth, but in a eontext 
where vo other designation was possible. In 18%, 
on the other hand, the original text, aecording 
to the LXX, was simply, ‘And Elijah called to 
heaven and said,’ ete. Now, it is surely no acci- 
dent that the narrator himself avoids giving the 
name nd@bi to Elijah, who, in spite of some cog- 
nate features (see below), is not to be placed on the 
same platform as the vébi'in of his extourage, but 
holds a higher place than they. The widow of 
Zarephath (1 KK 37? 4) ealls him (as the servant of 
Sanl does Samnel in 18 9°) a ‘man of God’ in 
whose mouth is the true word of Jahweh.* 

The circumstance that the imposing figure of 
Elijah the Tishbite now (1K 17!) steps quite 


abruptly upon the stage, may be due to the com- | 


piler of the present Books of Kings having snp- 
pressed something that went before. But else- 
where, too, the sudden appearances and disappear- 
ances of Elijah are remarkable (cf. 1 K 18‘ and 
2k 2%). The very commencement of his activity 
exhibits him as quite an extraordinary person- 
ality. He does not announce it as a messaye 
trom Jahweh that the next years shall see neither 


*° K 19f18, where likewise Elijah is called ‘man of God,’ is a 
late oidrash, Avain, 11K 20°38, where one of the nédi’va (cf. 
v.22) is spoken of as a ‘man of God,' does not belong to the 
‘Tlistories of the Prophets.’ - : 
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dew nor rain till he shall intimate the contrary, 
but swears by Jaliveh, in whose service he is, 
that it shall he so. This conveys the impression 
that Jahweh has given him full powers over the 
forces of nature. Yet he himself (v.44) aseribes 
the miracle of the widow’s eruse of oil to the eom- 
mand of Jahweh, and the return of the rain to 
His sending it. By lis prayers he wins back 
from Jahweh the newly deceased son of the widow 
(v.™), and shows himself, finally, at Jahweh’s 
command, to Ahab (i8S'®), Now at last, when we 
make acqnaintanee with Obadiah, Ahab’s major- 
domo (t8**-), we learn what has been the real 
cause of the years of dronght. These are mani- 
festly traced to Jezebel’s bloody persecution of the 
nébvim because they had opposed the spread of 
the cult of the Tyrian Baal (see above, p. 647"). 
‘Obadiah himself, in harmony with his name, a 
true ‘worshipper of Jahweh,’ had hid a hundred 
nédt im by fifties in a eave, and supplied them with 
food—a proof this of the bloody earnestness of the 
persecution, ‘Obadiah shows such deference to 
Elijah (v.7"-) that the impression of the latter as a 
magical personality is onee more Jeft upon us. 
Elijah, however, exhilits himself in his true great- 
ness in his meeting with Ahab on the oceasion of 
the Divine judgment at Carme) (18'"*:), for whieh 
he compels the king to make the necessary pre- 
parations. There he stands alone, over against 
the 450 n¢bt’im of Baal.* His words to the people 
(v.“4) show that his aim is, at any cost, to put an 
end to the prevailing syncretism between Jahweh 
and Baal. The ridienle whieh he pours (¥.*7) npon 
the vain efforts of the prophets of Baal goes essen- 
tially beyond the sphere of mere henotheism, and 
is equivalent to a complete denial, not only of the 
power bnt of the very existence of baal. And, 
when Jahweh by a heightened (v.4f) miraculous 
display has brilliantly evinced His claim to be the 
true God, Vlijah is content with no half measures. 
The complete reversal of the sentiments of the 
people leads them to consent, at his command, to 
slaughter the 450 prophets of Baal at the Iwishon. 

In the appendix to this narrative (187%) we 
meet with several features which again remove 
Elijah from the purely spiritual sphere and set 
hini—even physieally—in a kind of magieal light. 
lle hears in advance the rushing of the rain, The 
whele of the strange attitude he assumes in v.¥ 
ean searcely be otherwise explained than as a 
performance (rain-charming %) borrowed from the 
sphere of magic. Butin v.* the ‘ hand of Jahwel’ 
(z.c., In view of the linguistie usage elsewhere, 
an eestatie condition produeed by Jaliwel:) is ex- 
pressly called in to aceonnt for Elijah’s running 
before Aliub's chariot from Carmel to Jezreel (at 
least a five hours’ journey). To the same eategory 
belongs the statement of 19°", that, in the strength 
of the food brought him by an angel, he was able 
to travel 40 days and 40 nights till he came to 
Toreb, the monnt of God. 

It may be noted that even eh. 19 is still domi- 
nated by the one great idea at the root of Elijah’s 
ninixtry, namely, his struggle on behalf of Jahweh 
against Baal. Tliscomplaint to Jahweh (v.) relates 
to the fruitlessness of his zeal fer Jahweh, the 
throwing down of His altars and the slaying of 
Nis prophets. In Jahweh’s reply (v.*) it is well 
worthy of note that Elijah receives commissions 
—the anointing of Hazael to be king of Syria, 
and Jehu to be king of Israel—which involve his 
taking part in a politieal upheaval, nay, in a icbel- 
lion against the regularly constituted ruler. The 
further ‘histories of the Prophets’ know nothing 
of any exceuting of the latter commission by 
Elijah; at most it might be conjectured from 


* On the 400 prophets of the ’dshérah afterwards introduced 
& into v.19, see above. p: 647, note. 
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2k S26 and OF that he landed over to Elisha 
those commissions which it was impracticable tor 
himself to carry out. All that he attended to 


personally was the eal] of Elisha (1K 10%) by | 


casting his mantle over him. ‘This might be in- 
terpreted as simply a symbolical transaction —an 
investiture with the prophetic offiee hy means of 
what hud become even then the usnal official garb 
of the prophets, the mantle [of hair}, In reality, 
however, a feature of the ancient mantie onee 
more presents itself here. As we see from 2h 
os 13  miraenlous virtues belong to this mantle: 
throneh its possession Elisha becomes heir also 
vf the spirit of Flijah. It is in the light of this 
that we must understand } ho 19". The mantle of 
Elijah, cast upon Elisha, exerts no magical power 
over him, compelling him to attach himself to 
Klijal. 

The ministry of Elijah finds a fitting conclusion 
in the courageous front he offers to Ahab on 
account ef the judicial murder of Naboth (11 
ep) As Nathan had once done to David, and 
Ahijah to the wife of Jeroboam L, so here Elijah 
comes forward, at Jahweh’'s command, as the em- 
hodied conscience of the theocracy to face the 
kine. And sv overwhelming is the power of his 
word, that Ahab, althoneh at first detant (Ve), 
ends hy submitting as a humble penitent. 

To sum up the results of our investigation, we 
gather, on the one hand, that the tradition regard- 
ing Elijah has not remained unintluenced by 
lecend ; and, on the other hand, that prophetism 
even in his person still exhibits n connexion with 
various survivals of the most ancient conceptions 
—nay, even with magic. 
apart from his altogether extraordinary end—his 
translation to heaven ina fiery chariot with hery 
horses. Whether this story (2 K 2) belongs to the 
original Elijah-narratives, or whether it has not 
rather displaced an older narrative of his end, is 
wpen to dispute. Bat, in any case, it 1s strong 
evidenee of the estimate formed of the imposing 
ficure of Elijah by his countrymen. Even if the 
lesend of Elijnh’s translation be connected with 
the honoritie appellation ‘Israel's  ehariot and 
horsemen’ (2. K 2°53 used also of Elisha in 13}4), 
i.e, equal in importance to, or taking the place of, 
chariots and horsemen to Israel, 1t reniains true 
that such a lecend could have taken its rise only 
alwut one whose aetivity could net be thought 
of but as enduring, and whose fellowship with 
his (od was known to have been so close that 
its interruption seemed inconeeivable, Viewed in 
this way, even the legend beeomes a witness of 
the first rank to the fact that, in the times of 
greatest peril to the continuance of Jahwism, the 
Gsod uf Israel did not Inek chosen vessels for Vis 
serviee—figures such ax one wonld Jook for in vain 
in the whole realm of heathen religions, 

(4) Elijal’s servant and successor Elisha, who 
fell heir not only to his mantle but (according to 
“hk 2") toa donble portion of his spirit, is notably 
inferior in signilicance to him. This is partly 
explained by the circumstance that, alter the 
hloody extirpation of the worship of Baal by 
Jehu, whose revolt’ against Jehoram: was insti- 
gated by Elisha limself (2 9"), (here was no 
longer mmnch aecasion for vigorous netivity in the 
religious sphere, Elishv’s last interview with 
Joash (13!) shows clearly the ligh consideration 
whieh he reeeived from the dynasty of Jehu, But 
even in the passages which record incidents in 
the reign of Jehoram, though Elisha expresses 
his strong disapproval ot this king (3%; 6% prob- 
ably hns to deo still with Ahab), we never (except 
in 9°) hear of his bearding the monareh after the 
manner of Plijah. In the forefront of the Elisha. 


narratives stands the sore oppression pf Tsraelbyy 


the Syrians, and here Elisha interposes actively 


All this is said quite | 
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more than once. By the way, these Hlisha- 
narratives, when compared with those regarding 
Mlijah, whieh are not indeed without facuna, 
but are far more of a unity, exhibit a somewhat 
motley mixture of separate anecdotes, as these 
were supplied by the varying popmlar tradition. 
It is a vain effort to seek for a ehronologient! thread 
running through them. (‘Fhe unnamed king of 
6" evidently belongs to the dynasty of Jehu, 
whereas the ‘son of a murderer’ of vy. is in all 
peony, Ahab). Some narratives may be plainly 
recocnized as imitations of the stores about 
Klijah (so certainly 2K 4" compared with 1K 
17%) and 2K 4°" compared with 1 KO17!), and 
thereby betray at the same time the secondary 
character of the whole tigure of Elisha in eom- 
prison with that of Elijah. There prevails in 
the Elisha-narratives an unmistakable tendency 
to lay special emphasis not only on his wonder- 
working power, but also on his high prestige and 
the invielability of his person (2 K 225). A recom- 
wendation from him is of grent weight with the 
king and the commander-in-chief (2% 4°); the 
king readily follows his counsel and yields to his 
demand (62! 13!"), and is anxious to hear from 
Elishia’s servant Gehazi of the ereat deeds of his 
master (S4). The fame of Elisha extends far beyond 
the borders of the Northern kingdom. Jehoshaplint 
of Judah knows that the word of God is to be 
found with him (3%). Vhe Syrian king Benhadad 
has seareely heard of his arrival in) Damascus 
(s@) when he sends Ilazael to consult him about 
the issue of his siekness ; and Hazael takes with 
him 40 camels’ burden of the precious things of 
Damnsens as a present for [Ehsha. Elsewhere 
(5'°) the nbsolute disinterestedness of the prophet 
is emphasized, as are his magnanimity and mild- 
ness in 677%, 

In regard to the activity of Elisha it is note- 
worthy that, while he is enlled by preference (28 
times) ‘man of God,’ he also appears in the Elisha- 
narratives as 2h’, and that in the later sense of 
the term. Sein 1] K 19", where Elijah is directed 
to anoint * him to be a nddi; 21 3", where 
Jehoshaphnt recognizes him as a true prophet, 
through whom Jahwel may be consulted; cf. 
also 5°, where Elisha classes himself nmongst 
the néi?im. In the month of others he is 
called without qualification ‘the prophet’ (5° 94), 
receiving this title even from heathen speakers 
(5) G'), 

The methods by whieh Elisha works nre partly 
the nsual ones, wnaich are recerded also of Samuel 
and Elijah—namely, the proclaiming of a word 
that lias come tea him from dahweh (2 K 3! 446 
7, and prayer (4°67), Along with these, how- 
ever, we meet in his case again with a variety of 
features which hiave been already deserthed in 
speaking of Elijah, and which recall the ecstatic 
conditions and magical methods of the ancient 
nébvim. He needs the services of a harper if 
‘the hand of Jahwehl?’ (see above, on 1 WIS) 
is to eome upon him. tQuite peculiar to him is 
the eift vital we nowadays call telepathic sight 
Ant hterinegs (BAK Het] oF Te Ss at. ale Hs, 
where Elisha and, at his prayer, his servant also 
see the heavenly horses and tiery chariots on the 
mountain). Dut with special frequency mirnenious 
nets are attributed to him. Even if. steries like 
the purifying of the spring at Jericho by using 
salt (2), the making of bitter fruits palatable 
threugh meal (4%), or the eausing of the axe to 
spring to the surface of the water (6°) are not 


* Since we never hear elsewhere of prophets heing anouited, 
and as it is not even performed by Ebjab in Chis instanee (cf, 
vl), *anoint® must here be used in the weakened sense of 
“inslalLly = : , 
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meant to be taken as recording miraeles, but 
merely prove what a fondness there was for hand- 
ing down the memory even of less important 
incidents of his life, there remain a number of 
others which, to say the least, place him alongside 
of Elijah. The wonder wrought on the widow’s 
cruse of oi] (2 K 4°%:) exhibits a heightened forin 
as compared with the general promise of 1 k 
174%; and the same is the case with the raising 
from the dead recorded in 2 K 4”, seeing that a 
much longer time had elapsed since the death than 
inl K 17", At the same time 2 K 4° expressly 
teaches that magical weapons are not etheacious 
in every hand: im vain Gehazi lays the statf of 
Elisha upon the face of the dead—it is only the 
prayer and the personal physical inlluence of the 
man of God that can eal] back to life. The ful- 
filment of Elisha’s promise to the Shunammite 
(4'®) and of that to Naaman the leper (in the latter 
instance the promise being carried by a messenyer) 
night also be attributed to the intercession of the 
peta In reality, however, the narrative may 
intended to be understood to mean that the 
promise of the prophet is as certain to be inevitably 
fultilled as was his curse (26). In 63% it is the 
prayer of Elisha that strikes the Syrians blind 
and restores them to sight; and in both these 
cases (as already in 6%") the efticaey of the prayer 
is instantaneous. The feeding of 100 men with 
20 barley luaves (4°) is the counterpart of the 
miracle of the widow's oil-cruse ; the transferring 
of the leprosy of Naaman to Gehazi (5°7) corre- 
sponds to the instantaneous effect of the curse 
in-2. 

All this may be regarded as furnishing sufficient 
evidenee that even Elisha is still closely allied to 
the nzbvim in the old sense, but at the same time 
also that, like Elijah, he is distinguished from 
them, and forms along with him a connecting link 
between the old seers and the prophets proper. 
That his political activity, too, as exereised in 
the interest of pure Jahwism, was no slight one, 
would be sufficiently evidenced even by 9)", and 
it is not without reason that he too received frum 
king Joash the honourable appellation of ‘ ehariot 
and horsemen of Israel.’ Regarding what was 
perhaps his most important aetivity, the direction 
ot the guilds of xé6/im, we shall have to speak 
below. 

(c) But we have stil] to notice one Israelitish 
prophet who in the reign of Ahab holds as peeuliar 
a place as Elijah himself, namely Micaiah ben- 
Imlah, the subject of the narrative of 1 K 22°, 
Ahab cannot endure him, because it is his wont 
always to prophesy evil to him. Jehoshaphat. 
deprecates Ahab’s remark ; evidently he sees, in 
the very fact that Micaiah is mostly a prophet 
of 1], the evidence of true inspiration, whereas the 
unbroken harmony with which the numerous other 
prophets promise good fortune had awakened his 
distrust, In fact, Micaiah will speak only what 
dahweh bids him (v.44). It is thus the intention 
of Jahwelh that he, like the others, shonld at first 
hold out deceitful promises (v.45). Ahab, however, 
sees through this conduct, and Micaiah, when the 
king presses him, delivers Jahwelrs message of 
woe, explaining at the same time, by relating his 
remarkable vision, why all the rest of the pro- 
phets had beeome victims of the ‘lying spirit’: 
Jahweh Himself has ordered it to be so. The 
circumstance that Micaiah himself does not share 
their fate, but is informed in his vision as to the 
real course of Jaliweh’s purpose, shows sufticiently 
the height at which he stands above the ordinary 
neheim; and his threat against Ahab finds speedy 
realization at Ramoth-gilead. Henee we may say 
that Micaiah ben-limlah is the first who bears all 
the marks of the true prophet of Jahweh,/withont 
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anything to remind us of a cunnexion with the 
nébiim in the old sense. 

6. With the xébi on of the latter class, as these 
helong to the time of Ehjah and Elisha, we have 
stil] to oceupy our attention here, Their athnity 
with the xéééine of the time of Saul consists, 
above all, in the circumstance that, like the latter, 
they make their appearance in whole groups— 
nay, in guilds. This is implied by the very de- 
signation so frequently a};plied to them — béné 
han-nébvim (lit. ‘sons of the prophets’). This 
does not mean ‘ympils or disciples of the prophets,’ 
but ‘those who belong tu the prophetic order’ * 
(or, at times, evidently to prophetie guilds; so, 
é.g., in 2 K 2% 5. 7-15 41.8 61), and in so farthey are 
the same as the simple xé6v’im (1 K 18% !8 Que 
Q26-.3. 22) An individual is called nab? (1 K 
2u's. 22.38) or ‘one of the béné han-nébiim? (v.*). 
The existence of a guild is pointed to also in 20", 
This passage ean be understood to inean only that 
the prophet there spoken of put the covering above 
his eyes to conceal a tattooing or some other char- 
acteristic mark + by which the xébi‘im in general 
were recognized as belonging to the service of 
Jahweh. 

There are a number of passages which indieate 
that groups of these néb@ine lived tozether: so at 
Betie) (2 K 2°) and at Jericho (v.5 ; 4° ‘in Gilval’). 
Such a settlement is pointed to plainly by thie 
story about an enlargement of a building (6'%). 
That Elisha lived with them is nowhere said ; 
even 4° implies no more than that onee, when 
on a visit to Gilgal, he set about providing a meal 
for them. But it is very noteworthy that we 
twice (4° and 6') meet with an expression which 
supplies ns with unexpected information regarding 
the nature of these guilds: ‘they set before Elisha.’ 
This means not simply that they group themselves 
atound him or rejoice in his company, Dnt that 
(after the manner of the NT expression ‘to sit 
at the feet of some one’) they sit before lim as 
disciples before the master or }mpils before the 
teacher. It is true that even here the current term 
‘schools of the prophets’ is justified only to a 
very limited extent. For, in the first place, aceord- 
ing to 4! there are amongst the Féné han-ncbvim 
even married men; and, secondly, they already 
exercise to a large extent (see below) a public 
activity. Nor do we read anywhere of any found- 
ing of these ‘schools’ by Elijah or Elisha. Stall 
it appears to admit of no doubt that in 4% and 6! 
we have to do with oceasional instruction of the 
members by Elisha, or with didactic conversations 
with them; nay, even the idea of their occupying 
themselves with religious literature is not a far- 
fetched one, althongh there is no direet allusion 
toit. That the relation between them and Elisha 
was that of disciples to a master, is favoured by 
the affection and reverence so evidently shown by 
the nébv in in addressing him as ‘man of God.’ 

It might appear from the majority of the Elisha- 
narratives as if the rébiim, with him at their 
head, led a life wholly retired and devoted to the 
worship of Jahweh; but there are other passages 
which testify to a public activity, and that—in 
harmony with the main postulate of genuine 
prophetism—at the impulse of the spirit of Jahweh. 
In 1] k 2u® one of the béné Aan-nébiim asks his 
companion, by the direction of Jahweh, to wound 
hini; and, when he refuses, he tells him that for 
disobedience to the command of Jahweh he shall 
be torn by a lion. His message to Ahab, again, 
he announces as a word from Jaliwelr (v.4*), and 
so already in vv.'*** [where this prophet is even 
called a ‘man of God’), And in 225" the spirit 

* Cf. above, p. 643, regarding an analogous expression, béné 


ha lokim. : 
‘4 So*Kraetzschmar, Prophet und Seher im alten 7srael, p. 9. 
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of Jahweh is expressly spoken of in’ connexion 
with the nébfim. ‘The same Zedekiah, the son of 
Chenaanah, who in) WN 22" supports hus promise 
to Ahab by the symbol of iron horns, asks (v.%4) 
Mieainh in anger: ‘In what way is the spirit 
of Jaliweli passed from me to speak with thee?’ 
He cannot believe that he has now beeome the 
victim of a lying spirit when he Knew himself 
formerly to be inspired by the true spirit of 
Jalwelt. So also in 2 WK 2%? the question of the 
béné han-nébim to Elisha is to he understoud as 
meaning that they too have had it revealed to 
them by the spirit that the translation of Elijah 
is impending. 

Like the true Jahweh prophets, these néZiim 
sometimes answer inquines (Li 22°); at other 


times, acting on their own initiative, they pro- | 


claim the word of Jahweh in the publie interest 
(2098 & s) In this eonnexion we are struck 
with their great numbers. ‘Obadiah resenes 100 
of them from the fury of Jezebel; some 400 are 
assembled by Ahab (22°); more than 50 live to- 
gether at Gilgal (2 K 272%). These numbers are 
surely evidence of the intensity of the excitement 
and the zeal for the God of Israc! when His worship 
appeared to be endangered by Baal (to whom, in 
LK IS”, so many as 450 néb?ia nre atlributed). 
Now, it has been argued that none of the 
passages witch speak of any public netivity on 
the part of the néb?ia belong to the elijah- 
and Elisha- narratives, but to the very valuable 
ancient ‘Ahbal-souree’ (1 KR 20. 22). ‘the latter, 
it is pointed out, knows nothing of guilds of 
aebeine or of their being directed by Elijah or 
Elisha, as, conversely, the Elisha-narratives know 
nothing of a public activity on the part of their 
béué han-nébiim, The ditlerence between the two 
suurces must at once be acknowledved. But their 


accounts are not mutually exclusive, although 
their historical viewpoint is ditlerent, and the 


period involyed in the Elisha-narratives is sume- 
What dater than the other. A very notable 


evidence of the continuance of the old view of | 


the nébiim is found in 2K 9. The oflicers of 
Jehu roundly eall Elisha’s messenger, who in v.! 
is expressly reckoned amony the béué han-nébeine, 


a ‘mad enthnsiast’ (373). This implies that 


him alone but alsu of his comrades, an eestatie 
condition, and even utterances due to a kind of 
possession ; Which shows that, in spite of the milder 
charaeter of the later uébiine, there were still ocea- 
sional outbursts of their old natnre, as we make 
its acquaintance in 1S 105% and 19, 

7. A final trace of the old notion of the prophetic 
spirit as a mysterious agency which hurries a whole 
crowd along is found in the narrative of Nu Li? @", 
The jatter belongs in all probability to the E 
souree, and hienee falls within the period with 
which we are dealing, namely, prior to the rise 
of written prophecy. A portion of the spirit of 
Jahweh, whieh rests upon Moses, suflices to throw 
T0of the elders of Israel into a condition of rapture. 
Two who remained behind in the eamp, Eldad 
and Medad, are seized even there by the spirit 
of Jahweh becanse they also are marked ont. as 
amongst those destined to share in the leadership 
of the people (cf v."). This endowment with the 
Bee for more secular ends is indeed foreign to 
the oldest point of view; Dnt, on the other hand, 
the seizure of whole groups by the spirit of dahweh 
linds its only analogy in the old néhiim, so that 
we could not deal with this case except: by way of 
appendix to our aceount of the lntter. 

3. Nazirites.—}. Amonyst those who served as ex- 
press organs of genuine Jahwism we must, further, 
inelude the Nazirites. 


ally explained to mean ‘the conséerated é6ne.~ But? 
FXTRA VOL, — 42 
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it is questionable if the verbal forms to which 
appeal is made in favour of this sense cre net de- 
rived from the substantive nadir, and this again 
from nézer, the (consecrated) head-ornament (tre- 
quently used of a diadem, but also of the unshorn 
hair of the hend). In that case xacir would denote 
origimuly one whose head is graced with unshorn 
luur—a view which is supported by the cireun- 
stance that in Ly 25°" the unpruned vine, which 
is still deeked with its full quota of leaves, is like- 
wise called n@zir. All the same, we do not mean to 
deny that the notion of ‘consecrated | one came, at 
an early period, to be connected with aeasir; so 
es recially in the collocation ‘a ardzir of God,’ Jy 
13°: 7 16", 

2. The few OT passages which inform ns as to 
the Nazirate are all at one as toits being a condi- 
lion of consecration to Crod which shows itself in 
submitting to certain restrictions. Three of these 
are specilied ; the leaving of the hair of the head 
unshorn, abstinence from wine and inloxieating 
drink, and the avoiding of detilement by a corpse. 
It is questionable, however, whether these restric- 
tions were always in force at the same time, and 
especially is there doubt as to the relation between 
the obligation for life and the obliwation for a 
fixed period. We must first, therefore, examine 
the various statements separately. 

3. The only iistorical instance of a Nazirite is 
Samson. .As to Samuel, who is also usually in- 
cluded among the Nuazirites, all that is said in 1) S 
Wis that lus mother vowed before his birth to 
give him over to Jahweh for life, and that no razor 
Was to come upon his head. But his not being 
shorn did not sutlice to constitute him a Nazirite ; 
according to Ezk 4! this was no unnsual praetice 
with priests, and it may have meant noe more in 
the case of Samuel; at all events, he is never called 
a Nazirite. 

The Nazirate of Samson is spoken of in Jg 13*)4 
and, indirectly, in 16". According to eh. 13 he 
was, even before his birth, expressly marked out 
by the angel of Jahweh as ‘cunsecraled to tad.’ 
At the same time his mother is bound over—evi- 
dently prior to, and during, pregnaney—to abstain 
from wine * and intoxicating drink, and from un- 
clean food ; while no razor is to come upon the 
head of her ehild, who, from his mother’s womb 
down to the day of his death, is to be consecrated 
to God. Now, it is surely very surprising that the 
obligation to abstain from wine and what is un- 
elean is imposed, not upon the sen, for whom such 
abstinence would have been equally possible, but 
upon the mother. Everywhere else it 1s taken for 
granted that the Nazirite himself abstains from 
wine. Hence we are forced to the conelusion that 
the abstinence from wine enjoined upon the mother 
in yv.6 © B86 was afterwards ¢ inserted by some 
one Who eoulil not conceive of a Nazirate without 
nny such prohibition, Seeing that, in the story 
of Samson (ch. 14 f.; ef. esp. 14!e* 7) the practice 
of the hero himself gave no countenance to such a 
theory, recourse was had to the expedient adopted 
Mr Gh. 14, 

Accordingly, the Nazirate of Samson is based 
exclusively upon his vnshern hair, and, as a matter 
of fact, the greatest stress is laid upon the latter 
m 16%, )fis enormous strength is bound wp with 
his hair remaining inviolate, and that simply be- 
cause the presence of Jahwel: is, in. some mysteri- 
ous way, connected with the hair. After the 
seven locks have been ent ol! his head, he becomes 
weaker and weaker (v.2") ; he strives in vain to tree 


“Inv. the prohibition is extended to ‘all that comes from 
the vine’ (as tn Nu G4); birt this is probably a later addition, as 
is indiguted even by ifs positioncdyere the main prohibition. 


uf That at 2 son 935%! Searftman the fact that in v.% the 
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himself, ‘for he knew not that Jahweh was de- 
yarted from hin’ (v.*"). On the other hand, when 
his hair had grown again, he recovered the strength 
for his last achievement in the destruetion of the 
Philistines, 

All this shows that the Nazirate of Samson is a 
condition in whieh he is under the influence of the 
spirit of Jahweh, and that this condition is eon- 
nected with the hair of his head being unshorn. 
The spirit appears, indeed, to be often Jatent, 
breaking into aetion only on special oceasions (cf. 
Je 13%). Violently seized by the spirit of Jah- 
welt, he tears asunder the hon (14°), slanchters 
30 Philistines at Ashkelon (v.!%), bursts his bonds 
and kills 1000 Philistines with the jawbone of an 
ass (15). It is therefore, above all, displays of 
strength against the foes of his people for which 
the spirit of Jahweh endows him, and his Nazirate 
recalls certain phenomena that present themselves 


elsewhere, in whieh we have to do with vows and | 


forms of abstinence for warlike ends.* An analovy 
is presented, in partienlar, by the Arab warriors, 
who vow to leave the hair of their head unshorn 
during the whole period of a war of revenge, and 
to make a tire-oflering of it after revenge has been 
achieved. The only difference wonld he that in 
the ease of Samson it was no vow for a fixed 
period, but a ‘perpetnal warlike consecration’ 
(Schwally). For his proposal to enter into friendly 
relations with the Philistines by marriage (14!%) is 
expressly traced (v.*) to a providential dispensation 
of Jahweh, ‘because he sought an occasion [for 
hostilities] against the Philistines.’ This, his life- 
work, is pointed to from the first (v.%). As a 
matter of fact, all that is related of him in ch. 15 
resolves itself into a series of single combats with 
the Philistines. We have already noted that in 
this warlike Nazirate no regard is paid to abstin- 
ence from wine. 
from 14° that there can be as little question of 
avoiding unclean food. 


4. We receive quite a different impression of the | 


Nazirites from Am 2! ‘And 1 raised np of your 
sons for prophets, and of your young men for 
Nazirites. . . jut ye gave the Nazirites wine 
to drink, and eommanded the prophets, saying, 
Prophesy not.’ Here it is evident that the Nazir- 
ate is based essentially upon the prohibition of 
wine, and it is not easy to hold that the prohibi- 
tion of cutting the hair is passed over simply 
beeause it is taken for granted. We must conclude 
rather that in Amos we have to do with a different 
form of Nazirvate, which reminds us strongly of the 
vow of the Rechabites (see below). Regarding the 
nature and aim of this Nazirate, we must indeed 
have recourse to pnre eonjeeture. Only this mueh 
is clear from the words of Amos—since he places 
the Nazirites in parallelism with the prophets— 
that the Nazirate is a condition approved by Jah- 
weh and consecrated to His service. To induce the 
Nazirite to break his vow to abstain from wine is 
as great a religious enormity as to prevent the 
prophet from delivering the message with which 
Jahweh has charged him. Further, the Nazirate 
here spoken of is probably thought of as life-long, 
as is the ease with the prophetic office which 
appears in parallelism with it. As to the purpose, 
however, for which Nazirites were raised up we 
are quite in the dark. May it be that here again 
we are to think of unwearied serviee of Jahweh in 
war against the foes of His people (as, for instance, 
the Aramwans)? Or, was the abstaining from wine 
meant (as in the case of the Rechabites) to be a 
silent protest against the sednetive products of the 
culture of Baal’s land, and thns, at the same time, 
a standing allusion to Jahweh as the God of Israel? 

* Cf., on this subject, above all, W. R. Smith, RS? 333£., and 
Schwally, Semit. Kriegsaltertaimer. 1101 if. 


And it is sutliciently evident | 


In any case, we mnst assume that the Nazirite, 
prior to and during the time of Amos, had eertain 
positive services to render in order to justify his 
title of ‘one consecrated to God.’ 

5. In connexion with these seanty testimonies 
to a lustorical Nazirate we must look also at the 
legal Nazirate of Nu 6. The oldest part * of this 
code (vv.***) requires, in the case of every man or 
woman who desires to pay the vow of a nazir, that 
there shall be, for the whole period of duration of 
the vow, a strict abstinence from wine and every- 
thing that comes from the vine, as well as a eareful 
guarding against defilement by a corpse—even that 
of one’s nearest relation. But, in addition to this, 
the Nazirite must, during the period of his vow, 
leave the hair of his lead unshorn, for in this, 
above all, according to v.’, is represented the con- 
secration to his Grod. The difference between this 
Nazirate and that which meets us in history is at 
once apparent. The characteristics encountered 
separately in Je 13 and Am 2" are here combined, 
and a new requirement is added, namely, that of 
avoiding detilement hy a corpse. Another new 
and very surprising feature is the extending of the 
Nazirate to women, whereas elsewhere the only 
place allowed to women in the cultus appears to 
be participation in the saerificial meals, But in 
every instance we have todo only with a tempor- 
ary vow, not (2s in the case of Samson and prob- 
ably also Am 2") with a life-long obligation. 

About the signifieance of the Nazirate, so far as 
the Priests’ Code is concerned, we are not left in 
donbt. The only other class that are commanded 
to avoid detilement by a corpse are the priests. 
But an exception is allowed, even in their ease (Lv 
21°), when it is the corpse of their nearest blood 
relation. On the other hand the prohibition is 
absolute for the high priest (v."). Now, when the 
same demand is made on the Nazirites, a kind of 
enhaneed priestly dignity is aceorded them, a lay 
priesthood, indeed, and one without oflicial func- 
tions (which would be per se inconceivable in the 
case of a woman), but yet allied to the actual 
priesthood as a condition of high consecration to 
God. In all probability, the Priests’ Code has iu 
this way discovered the desired expedient whereby 
the ancestral and highly esteemed institntion of 
the Nazirate, which, as life-long, had no proper 
place in the priestly State, might yet be conserved 
and worthily incorporated among the institutions 
of the post-exilie theocracy. As always happens 
in such instances, everything is stripped off in 
this process which eould possibly be regarded as a 
survival of ancient naturalistic or even heathen 
notions. The unshorn hair is no longer, as in the 
case of Samson, the medium of mysterious powers 
and a pledge of the immediate nearness of Jahweh, 
Rather is it inviolable because it forms part of the 
body which, as a whole, is consecrated to God, and 
the hair is a principal sign of this consecration. 
Again, the pronibison of wine, which, as we found 
above, had quite a peculiar significance for the 
ancient Nazirite, is probably, in Nu 6, to be 
thought of as tinding its motive in the similar 
prohibition laid upon priests during the exercise of 
their ofticial functions (Lv 0°). 

Somewhat later than Nu 6°*5 are the preserip- 
tions in vv.5-"! regarding the release of a Nazirite 
after the expiry of the period of his consecration. 
| In addition to various animal offerings he has to 
take his hair, which has been cut of! before the 
door of the sanetnary, and cast it into the fire 
which is under the peace-oflering. This enactment 
is not, however, to lead us to see in the hair-otlering 
' the kernel and purpose of the Nazirate as a whole 
(as if, for instance, it were a symbolieal offering of 
ew for the ahove analysis, Wurster in ZATW iv, (1884) 
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the body in the form of the representative offering | since Israel had forsaken their tents and appropri- 


of a partot it) It is quite possible that the hair- 
offering elsewhere, especially on Semitic soil, has 
an independent significance of this kind. Dut it 
has certainly no such significance in Nu 6!%, 
Rather is the burning in the fire of the altar the 


simplest way of getting rid of what had once been | 


consecrated to God, and henee could not be treated 
as a common thing, Similarly, the parts of the 
sin-ollering vietim: which cannot be presented on 
the altar are required (Ex 204, Ly 46 216%) to be 
burned elsewhere. ‘The burning of the Nazirite’s 
hair oe the altar-tire may bo a teature correspond: 
ing to the ancient usave, whieh was retained by 
the Priests’ Code withont the hair having on that 
account a sacrificial character conferred upon it. 
The latest component in Nu 6 is undoubtedly 
v.15) containing prescriptions for the ense of a 
Nazirite who has been rendered Levitieally nnelean 
by a death oceurring suddenly beside him. In that 
event the conseerated hair is to be ent off, and, 
after certain guilt-ollerings have been presented, 
the period of consecration 1s te begin de novo. 

4, Reehabites._We linve already called atten- 
tion to the close allinity subsisting between the 
prohibition of wine to the Nazirites and the cor- 
responding vow of the Rechalites.? Dut, even 
apart from this, the latter must be dealt with 
here, because their founding as a reliszious seet 
falls, at latest, in the time of Jehoram the son of 
Abab, ¢.e. before B.c, S42. 

1]. We read in 2 Kt 105% that the usurper Jehu, 
while driving alone the read from Jezreel to 
Samaria, met Jonadab the son [or deseendant. of 
the family) of Reehab, and gave him his hand in 
token of his regard, and took him up inte his 
chariot that he might enjoy the spectacle of Jehu's 
zeal for Jahweh. From this summary notice we 
can only suppose that Jonadal was an influential 
man upen sali adherence Jehu must have laid 
weight, and that he was inspired with the same 
zeal for Jahweh as Jehu himself. 

2 Fortunately, n much later passage, Jer 35, has 
preserved for us more exaet details regarding the 
siznificanee of this Jonadab. Dnring the reien of 
Jehoiakim, after the Chaldieans had moved into 
Judah (ie. in p.e. 6u2 or shortly thereafter), 
Jeremiah is directed by Jaliweh to bring the guild 
of the Nechnbites into a chamber of the temple 
and to set wine before them. Hut the Rechabites 
(whose names one and all end with Jah (Jahweh)) 
flatly refuse to drink wine, and appeal to the proe- 
hibition of their ancestor Jonadab the son of 
Rechab, whe had enjoined them not only te abstain 
from the use of wine, but to negleet the building 
of honses and every species of agriculture. They 
had always remained true to this prohibition, and 
only the invasion of Nebuehadregzar had eom- 
pelled them to take refuge in Jerusalem.  There- 
upon Jeremiah reproaches the Judahites, pointing 
out how this example of fidelity to a human eoin- 
mand puts to shame those who are constantly 
tisobedient to their trod. ‘To the Reehabites, on 
the other hand, he announces as a recompense that 
they shall never want descendants in the serviee 
of Jahweh. 

3. This last expression shows that their manner 
of life amounts to a kind of service of Jahweh. 
For it is a protest against the whole system of 
enlture connected with the settled mode of life, 
with the tilling of the soil, and, above all, with 
vine-culture, The life of the nomads in the steppes 
knew nothing of all this; it was exclusively de- 
voted to the service of Jahweh, the trod of the 
desert, who manifested Himself, above all, in storm 
and in battle, against the foes of His people. But, 


| intemperance, but even idolatry. 


ated all the benetits of Cannanite enlture, they 
had fallen na prey to the sednetive influences which 
accompanied these, including not only luxury and 
The only way 
of escape from this Iny ina resolute return to the 
pre-Canaanite manner, a reminciation of the false 
benelits of culture, And it eannet be doubted 
that this return was conpled at the same time 
with the rigid observance of the oldest ritual 
usages in the service of dahwebh, although, une 
fortunately, no information on this point has 
come down tous. In any ense, this oldest type of 
anchoritism, on the part of a whole tribe, trour 


‘religions motives, ix something very peculiar, and 


demanding of appraisement: these Reehabites 
have as cool n Stn to be regkoned orvans of 
gennine Jahwism as the aéfim. The explanation 
of the eireumstance that it was this particular 
family that felt called an to protest against the 
cultivating of the frnit-land is perhaps to be fonnd 
in | Ch 2%, where MWammath, the (tribal) father 
of the honse of Rechab, is reekoned among the 
Wenites. The latter are, aceording to Ju 4", the 
deseendants of Mlobab, the father-in-law of Moses. 
The Kenites who attached themselves to Israel at 
the Kxodus (Je 1% eontinued even at a later 
period to Hive a nomadic life, partly in the Plain of 
Jezreel (Jg 5*4), partly in the extreme south of the 
country among the Amalekites (1S 155) The 
action of Jonadab may thus have eonsisted in 
reeallings to the ancient nomad life that portion 
of his tribe which had adopted settled habits. 
True, before aecepting this explanation it: must 
first he proved that by the ‘house of Rechab’ in 
1 Ch 2% is meant exactly the same family as in 
der 35°. According to Nel 3" one Malehijah the 
son of Rechab helped to rebuild the walls of 
Jerusalem. This seems to prove the continned 
existence of the guild in’ post-exilie times. But 
how can this Malehijah be called at the same 
time ‘the ruler of the district of Beth-haccherem,’ 
if he adhered to the tent-life enjoined by Jonadab ? 

5. ‘Judges’ and kings,—If we include, finally, 
the ‘judges’ and kines of ancient Israel among 
the organs of genuine dahwism, this is justifiable 
not only on the ground that all of them (down at 
least to David) were expressly ehosen and called 
by Jahweh to be leaders and saviours of the people, 
but, above all, because they too were filled with 
the ‘spirit of Jahweh’ as a mysterious avency, 
and thereby were fitted for the performance of 
extraordinary deeds, 

}. It is true that P is the first to tell us that 
Joshua, as a man in whom the spirit is, is conse- 
erated hy Moses to be his successor, by the laying 
on of bis hands (Nu 27!) On the other hand, 
the carly “here- narratives’ (and not mercly the 
author of the present scheme to which the book is 
adjusted, e.g. 3!) in the Book of Judges are already 
aware that the spirit of Jahweh was powerfully at 
work in those heroes: se in Gideon (64), Jephthah 
(11), and frequently Samson (see above, p. 657° £.). 

2. Inthe case of the kings, however, the spirit 
is UT ah by means of anointing." ‘This is ex- 
pressly recorded for Saul (1S 10°), David (28 24; 
the story of the anointing of David by Samnel 
in 1S 16% is a late midrash), Solomon (hy Zadok, 
1K 1), and Jebu (2 KY). From the passave last 
cited, as well as from 1S 10, it is evident that the 
anointing consisted of no mere smearing process, 
but of a pouring of oil upon the head. Of all the 
manifold interpretations of this symbolical action, 
that one has most in its favour which starts from 
the oti-libation. ‘This, too, consisted in porring oil 
over (e.g. the stone of Bethel, Gn 28 SP), ane 


* Cf. on this subject Weinel's art. ‘Mashah |salben) und seine 


* Cf. L. Gautier’s art. ‘A propos dew Recabites’ in Laterté | 
Chreétienne, 15th June 190}, Yinitivadl P verivttd fudet Pi coi Gosh yi, 10. 
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imparted to the anointed object the eharaeter of 
something eonseerated and sacrosanct. Both these 
features come out elearly in connexion with the 
anomting of kines. As one consecrated to Jahweh 
the king is ealled frequently ‘my anointed,’ or 
‘his [Jaliweh’s}] anointed,’ or even ‘the anointed 
of Jaliweh,’ z.c. one who by anointing has been in 
a speeial manner assigned or consecrated to Tlim. 
On that very aeeount the king is saered, and 
hence it is a heinous sin ‘to pnt forth one’s hand 
on the anointed of Jahweh?’ (1S 26%". 23 of Saul, 
258 19° of David). <A consecration rite, analo- 
gous to the oil-lihation, is favoured, further, ly the 
eircumstanee that the anointing is performed with 
‘holy’ (ze, used in the eultus for other purposes 
as well) oil; ef. e.g. Ps 89-2, with reference to 
David. Zadok ia 1 K 18 takes not @ but thz oil- 
horn (filled with holy oil) ont of the tent (of the 
sacred Ark) for the anointing of Solomon; and in 
2K 9! Elisha hands over a vessel of oil to the 
prophet who is to anoint Jehu, so that here again 
the use of any ordinary vessel appears to be ex- 
eluded. In P, finally. the anointing of the saered 
fittings and utensils (Ex 30°) is plainly an act of 
eonsceration, while in the ease of the priests the 
terms ‘anoint’ and ‘conseerate’ frequently appear 
in parallelism (Ly 8!" e¢ a/.), 

The efficacy of the anvinting of kings is not, 
however, exhansted by the notions of conseera- 
tion and the imparting of a sacrosanet eharaeter. 
The spirit of Jahweh is also communicated. This 
is plain already from the story of the anointing 
of Sanl. Directly after it had been performed, 
Samnel announced to Saul (18 10°) that, when 
he should meet with the nébi’im at Gibeah, the 
spirit of Jahweh would come upon him, and he 
would be ehanged into another man. And, when 
this comes to pass, it is not merely that Saul is 
infected by the example of the né6iim; for the 
spirit of Jahweh has been in him ever since his 
anointing,* and only waits for anexterna] oecasion 
to reveal itself. In 11° the occasion is dillerent, 
but the etlect is the same. The melancholy of 
Saul is attributed in 16% to the spirit of Jahweh 
(which had leen imparted to him at his anoint- | 
ing) having departed from him, and an ‘evil | 
spirit ’"—likewise proceeding from Jahweh—having 
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come in its plaee to trouble him. 

In favour of the great antiquity of anointing, 
and its having been taken over by Israel from 
the Canaanites, is its mention in the Te) el- 
Amama letters.t Dnt it is a question whether 
on the soil of Jahwisni it did not assume another, 
deeper religious signifieance. It is true that even 
here the etheacy of the oil is still thought of as | 
not merely symbolieal, but direct and physiea]— | 
nay, as estabhshine a sacramental fellowship he- 
tween the Deity to whom the holy oil is con- 
secrated and the man who is anointed with it.+ | 
This view of the matter may have been borrowed 
from the Canaanites, lt a speeifieally Israelitish 
origin may be confidently elaimed for the connect- 
ing of the anointing with the hestowal of the 
spirit of Jahweh. This answers lest to the idea 
of the spiritof dahweh as the principle which 
shows its creative activity on all sides, and which 
gives birth to special powers—an idea whose many- 
sided development and application we owe un- 
doubtedly to Jahwism alone, 

* The author of the midrash in 161® understands this rightly 
when in v.13 he makes the spirit of Jahweh come upon David 
‘from that day forward.’ 

+ Cf. H. Winekler, Die Thontafeln ron Tell-el-Amarna, Berlin, 
1896, p. 99 (Letter 37 of Ramman-nirari to the Pharaoh), line 4: 
‘Behold, when Manabbi(r)ia, king of Exvpt .. . installed my 
grandfather in Nuhassi as kine, and poured oil npon his head,’ etc. 

} Weinel, 2c. p. 54: “When the priest at the holy place pours 
consecrated oil on the king’s head, he conveys the material and 
character of holiness to him, and makes him a participator in | 
Jahweh's superior life.’ e : 
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3. Tt iselear that sueh a eoneeption and religions 
estimate of the anointing of the king eonld not 
have taken root unless—at least at the ontset— 
the monarehy had been considered a blessing, a 
gracious gift of Jalhweh.* And this is, in point of 
fact, the standpoint of the early sources. Even if 
the ‘shout of a king’ in Nu 23°! shonld be referred 
rather to Jahweh than to the earthly king, there 
is stil] left the weighty testimony of 1S 9, 
Aeceording to this passage, Jahweh Himself eom- 
manded Samuel to anoint Saul: ‘he shall deliver 
my people from the power of the Philistines, for 1 
have looked upon the oppression of my people, 
sinee their ery for help has reaehed me.’ A long 
eourse of unhappy experienees of the monarchy 
must have intervened before this eoneeption could 
be expelled by the wholly different one which 
meets us in the Jater source (IS 8. 10% 12), 
Here the earthly kingship is regarded as imply- 
ing a denial of Jahweh, the true King—a falling 
away from the principle once laid down, aecord- 
ing to Jg 8“&, by Gideon. It was said to have 
been with the utmost reluctance that Samuel at 
last yielded to the people’s improper demand for a 
king. He did so at Jahweh’s command, but not 
without warning the people that one day they 
would ery out in vain bheeause of the king whom 
they had themselves chosen. The early coneep- 
tion knew of no such seruples. It was Jahweh 
Himself, aecording to it, that designed the mon- 
archy ; true, it was He also that brought about 
the unhappy disruption of the kingdom. For it 
was in Jlis name that the prophet Ahijah of 
Shiloh foretold to Jerobuam I. the breaking otf of 
the ten Northern tribes from Judah. Ahijah, as 
an Ephraimite, naturally represents here the stand- 
pois which afterwards prevailed in the Northern 
cingdom : the real heir of the kingdom of David 
and Solumon is the kingdom of the Ten Tribes, 
whieh aecordingly even retained the colleetive 
name ‘Israel.’ It is Judah that has lroken off 
from ¢#; hence the prayer in the Ephraimitie Bless- 
ing of Moses (Dt 38%): ‘Hear, O Jaliweh, the ery 
of Jndah, and bring him haek to his people.’ On 
the other hand, the Judahite view of the dis- 
ruption of the kingdom is presented to us in Is 
7; it was a misfortune, a time of sorest dis- 
tress for Judah, ‘when Ephraim departed from 
Judah.’ 


At the elose of this survey of the organs of 
gennine Jahwism we have still to refer to a eir- 
eunistanee whieh establishes an essential diflerence 
between the religion of Israel—even at this stage 
~—and the other popniar religions so elosely allied 
to it in many respects. Apart from the priests, of 
whose anointing and consequent filing with the 
spirit no evidence ean be addueed for the pre-exilie 
period, all other organs of Jaliweli are fitted for 
the exercise of their oftiee by the inward working 
of His spirit. Such a working on seers and pro- 
phets, throwing them into an eestatie eondition, 
is known to heathenism as well. But it does not 
know that working of the spirit of God which im- 
pels the ‘man of God’ to present himself before 
kings unsummoned, and by sharp eondemnation 
of their sins to obtain satisfaction for outraged 
justice and morality. In this way Nathan and 
Elijah become forerunners of the prophets proper, 
and, long before the day of the latter, prove that 
Jahweh is always and for all members of His 
people an absolutely moral Being. To reeognize 
this trnth and to impress it on all is the main 
task of those whom the spirit of Jahweh has eon- 
stituted His organs. Onee more we have to ask; 


*Cf. J. Boehner, Gottesgedanken in Israels Kénigtum, 
iutersioh, 1902; K. Budde, Die Schutzung des Konigtuma im 
AT, Marburg, 1903, 
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Is anything like this even remotely conceivable in 
the religion of a Chemosh or a Mileom ? 
v. CULTUS AND MANNEKS.—1. In the matter 


of the cultus, some changes from the state of | 
| nounced (something after the manner of our 


things in the preceding period must have been 
introdneed in consequence of the above-mentioned 
taking over of the ancient Canaanite sanctuaries, 
The places of worship (or, what is the same thing 
for this period, places of sacrifice) are at places 
maz dameth),* that is, primarily, the hills and 
rising vrounds in the neighbourhood of the parti- 
cular loeulities (so, ¢.7., 1S 9% }0°), but afterwards 
stunding also for places of saerifice upon mountains, 
such as the Mount of Olives, Mt. Carmel, Mt. 
Tabor, all of which are mentioned upon oceasion 
ux places of worship. Henee the Syrians speak 
(I Wk 20") of iahweh as ta god of the mountains,’ 
who can be combated with suceess only on the low 
«round (cf. also Gn 224, it the correct rendermg 
there is ‘Upon the mountain Jahweh appears’). 
It was evidently a pre-Canaanite custom to com. 
plete the ne of a place of worship by pro- 
viding, in addition to the altar, a mazzebah and an 
‘dshérah or sacred pole (see above, p. 620). Since 
the mazzébah was a pledge of the presence of the 
Deity, a beth ’eohim or shrine containing a Divine 
image was not indispensable, Sueh ‘high place 
temples’ appear, it is true, more frequently in 
later writers in the eatalovue of Israel's sins 
(] K 138, 2 K 17>: 23)*), but in olden times (as 
the medium for obtaining oracles) they are inen- 
tioned evenapart fromany connexion with ‘heights.’ 
In 1S 9*, again, we read of a lishkah, that is, a 
room at the place of sacrilice, in which the sacri- 
licial meal was eaten. A further evidence that 
hbamah might stand also for the sanctuary erected 
on the height is found in the frequent mention 
(1 WKOo117 143 ete.) of building as well as (2 K 235) 
pulling down the dbmameth. The last-cited passage 
shows, moreover, that a d@ueih might stand on 
quite a small (artificial) height, else baadth at 
the entranee of the door of Joshua the governor 
of the city could not be spoken of. On the other 
hand, 2 K 23" shows that the Zd@mch is not identical 
with the altar. ‘The latter, as we see from Ex 
204% might he built either of earth (2.¢., probably, 
sods) or of stones; but the latter, to cane desecra- 
tion, must not be dressed with iron tools. It was 
likewise forbidden to ascend the altar by steps, to 
prevent indecent exposure of one’s person. Both 
these regulations are plainly nitdated by way of 
protest against innovations that had crept in, and 
In favour of the ancient simple ritual usages, which 
were as yet quite uninilnenced by art and higher 
culture. It may he added that Ex 204" is irre- 
futable evidence that the author of the Book of 
the Covenant knew nothing of the requirement of 
one central sanctuary. t 

2. The central feature of the cultus continued 
to be sacrifice, The original significance of the 


latter (ef. above, pp. GIS), as the several communion | 


of the offerers with the Deity and with one another, 
still finds its only expression during this period in 
the form of the common sacrificial meals,t of which 


*Cf. Piepenbring, art. ‘llistoire des lienx de culte et du 
gacerdoce en Isracl' in Rerue de Udfiat. dex Religions, Juill.- 
Avdt, 1SV1; v. Gall, Al¢israed, Cultatatten, Giessen, 1508 [where 
106 HaMDes are discussed]. 

t The obvious contradiction with the Deutcronomic legislation 
is sought to Le removed in the MT of Ex 20-4 by the reading 
Qpitreoz2 (‘in the whole place‘), as if here too one central sanc- 
tuary were spoken of. Lut the whole context requires O\psp3 
(‘in every place’), and this was still read by the LXX (i+ warts 
T0Tw). 

$ These are called sometimes simply C'73!, t.¢. ‘slaughter- 
offerinys’ intended to be eaten (bx 1s8!2,2 8 15!* et al.), or 
esos (Ex 20%, 1S 1115 et al.), but_also, using the complete 
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eXpression, 2¢ 


lorm of shdlamim-offerings® (Ex 245 4eal)) The nreaning of th 
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we have instruetive instances in 1S 1 anid ee, 
According to the litter passage, the guests at the 
meal number about 30 persons, specially invited ; 
and, lhefore they begin to eat, a blessing is pro- 


saving of grace) by Samuel (v.29). According to 
Ps 256) the ollerer hintself kithed the victim and 
boiled its flesh; bnt even the portion for the 
priests could not be taken till the portion of 
duahweh, namely the fat, had been burned [on 
the altar). There is no mention im this passage 
of a sprinkling of blood on the altar, but this is 
no doubt taken for granted; at all events, the 
eating of the flesh with the blued is regarded in 
LS 14°5 as a heinons offence. 

Like the fat and blood of the meal-olferinyg, the 
burnt - offering or whole - offering also falls con. 
pletely under the category of a cheering gift, the 
presenting of food. ‘This comes ont very clearly 
in the offering whieh Gideon presents to the angel 
of Jahweli (dy 6"), He calls it by the ancient 
name appled to every species of offering — 7732, 
‘wilt’ (ef. Gn). It consists of a kid of the goats 
and unleavened vakes of an ephah [about 8 gals. J 
of meal. The [boiled] flesh is put by Gideon in 
a basket, and the broth in a pot. Then, at the 
angel’s bidding, he lays the desk and the cakes 
upon a stone (which, asin 1S 1%, takes the place 
of the altar] and pours the broth over them. The 
meal is now ready, and is consumed by the fire 
that comes out of the reck. In like manner, 
Manoah (le 13!%) offers to the angel of Jahweh 
a kid of the goats, with the proper accompani- 
ments, upon the rock (in v.? at is called ‘altar’), 
as a burnt-otlering (v.-3). Both offermgs—that of 
Gideon and that of Manonh—- would have heen 
ineonceivable to the ritual of P, and for that 
very reason they may be supposed to represent 
the saerificial usages of the narrators own time. 
It may be added that for the whole of this period 
burnt-ollerings were the exception, although upon 
quite special oceasions they might be presented in 
great numbers, Thus Solomon, at Ins aceession, 
offered (1 K 34)upon the ‘great high place’ at 
tribeon 1000 burnt-olferings ; and, at the dediexntion 
of the temple (8), found it necessary to consecrate 
the middle portion of the forecourt [as a place of 
sacrifice], beenuse the altar was unable to contain 
al] the burnt-ollerings and the fat of the meal- 
otlerings. 

During this period there is no mention of other 
species of offerings * (apart from the fruit-olerings, 
which were presented at all periods [Ex 23), 
amongst which must be included the regularly 
renewed ‘shewbread’ of the sanctuary [LS 21° 7)) 
As is shown by Gin 8%, the burnt-olleving serves 
also as a thank-ollering, just as in 1S 7° (in the 
form of a sucking Jamb) it is an offering with 
® propitiatory and intercessory aim. The same 
character belongs to the lurnt-oiferings presented 
hy Saul (1S 13% along with peace-olierings) as 
inangural offerings before commencing his cam- 
paign against the Philistines, and David's offering 
at the threshing-Noor of Araunah (2S 24°"). On 
the other haud, more general names are used to 
designate propitiatory offerings (1S 3! slanghter- 
ofiering and qeinhah, 26° neinhkeh). Neyarding 


/ human sacrifices during this period, see above, p. 


GIS> f.; on the signifieance still retained throughout 
the whole period by the sacred Ark, see p. G25 1%; 
and on the institution of the * ban, see p. G19°. 
latter tern (sing. shelemn, Any 522 only) is still disputed. The 
choice lies between ‘peace (=safety -oifering, Ge. in testimony 
of the peaceful relation with the Deity, anu ‘recompense. or 
thank-otfering.” | 

* In 1S 6 Cy is not a guilt-offering in P's sense, and in 
2K 121709) jt is not guilt- apd sin-oTerines in Lhe proper sense 
bat are spoken. of, Luly uncy, contributions Which bear the 
nabied CFR audNREGS FY 
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3. There are extremely few notices of festiveds— 
ni proof that even in this sphere custom rather than 
legal preseription was the ruling prineiple. (a) It 
cannot, indeed, be doubted that even the oldest 
form of the Decalozmue contained a command to 
rest on the Sabbath (cf. also Ex 3471, in the so- 
called Jahwistie Decalogue), but it is notew orthy 
that in the Book of the Covenant (Ex 23%, ef. also 
Dt 5'*) it is enforced, not with religious but with 
humanitarian motives, such as care for the refresh- 
ing of eattle and ass, slave and gér. In the same 
souree (237°) we find already an approach to the 
keeping of a Sabbatical year: every seven years 
the lields, the vineyards, and oliv eyards are to lie 
fallow — evidently, however, not all at the same 
time, but each in its turn—that the [spontaneous] 
produce may be for the benelit of the poor and 
the beasts of the field. Jt will be observed that 
here again the motive is lhnmanitarian, not re- 
ligious, 

“(b) Along with the Sabhath a special festal 
sienifieance belongs to the New Moon (and that 
far beyond onr period). From 1 8 205%. 4 we see 
that the New Moon festivities even lasted for two 
days, being made the occasion of. a eommon [saeri- 
lieval] meal, and at the saime time that it was a 
favourite practice to present the year’s offerings 
of whole families at the New Moon. In 2K 43, 
again, it is assimed that the Sabbaths and New 
Moons (when riding-animals were available) were 
readily utilized for “undertaking journeys to con- 
sult a Sinan of tie 2 a urther, Am 8° shows that 
on Sabbaths and at New Moons there was a cessa- 
tion, not only from field work bnt also from trade 
and the ordinary business of life. 

(c) For the three regular annual festivals—apart, 
perhaps, from the Harvest festival—we have no 
real testimony for this period exeept the legal 
preseriptions in the Book of the Covenant (Ex 
234%) and the almost identieal text of Ex 34), 
According to these, all males are to appear three 
tines a year before Jahweh (i.c. at some sanetuary) 
with gifts. (a) The first of these is the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread (Meazzéth), whieh is to be held 
for seven days in the month Abib, the month 
when the grain passes into the ear. Here, then. 
the Pesah day is included in the Mezzéth festival 
(ef., on the original significance of each of these, 
ahove, ip. 6224) ; ‘ut the preseription of 34) regard- 
ing the presenting of the firstlings of eattle shows 
that in this code there must have been at one time 
niention of the Peseh as well.* The emphasis laid 
npon the month Abib as the month of the Exodus 
frem Egypt is the first approach to a theocratic 
motive, ze. one derived from the religions history 
of the people. —(8) The seeond occasion is the 
Feast of Weeks (7.c., as follows from Dt 16°, seven 
weeks after the beginning of the [barley] harvest), 
as te feast of firstfruits of the wheat’ harvest,— 
(y) Thirdly, there is the Feast of Harvest, of the 
fruit.and vintage, at the elose of the year. 

Phe Feast of Weeks and that of Harvest, ‘as 
being purely harvest-thanksgiving festivals, were 
net possible till after Israel’s entrance into Canaan. 
A trace of their having been borrowed from the 
(anaanites is found in “Se 9-7, where the vintaze 
festival, under the name fiddédim (‘jubilant re- 
Jeicing’) is celebrated by the [heathen] Shechem- 
ites. Tor Israel itself the Feast of Harvest is 
the enlly one for which we have historical testi- 
mony (Jg 213°, where it is eelebrated by the 
maidens of Shiloh with danees in the vineyards ; 
and in all probability also 1S 15). Hence it is 
often called simply ¢he Feast, and that not only in 


* There is afurther interpolated mention of the Pegah in Ex 
81>, in the direction that the Pesah offering is not to be kent 
till the following inorning. It is not clear, however, w hether | 
this refers to the flesh of the Paschal lainb. 
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early passages like Jg 21 and 1K 8% ©, but 
even as late as Ezk 45°, 

There is as yet no fixed date for the festivals 
{apart from the general assignment of the spring 
jestival to the month Abih). - People were guided, 
as is natural in the case of harvest festivals, by 
considerations of weather and elimate, and in 
consequence held the feasts av different dates in 
different places. This view is Supported by thie 
frequently recurring expression ‘ proclaim a teast,’ 
i.é invite to the keeping of it by intimating its 
date. The self-evident terms of Sabbath and New 
Moon needed no such intimation, 

That the festivals in ancient times were, with- 
ont exception, oceasions of rejoicing is shown by 
a great many expressions: to celebrate a festival 
and to rejoice before Jahweh are practically 
identical notions. The suspicion of Efi (1S 1%) 
and the stern denuneiation of Isaiah (Is 287) 
prove that the sacrificial meals which (along with 
the danees, Ex 32°, Jy 21%; the religious dance, 
with musical ace ompaniment, of 28 6 belongs to 
a different category) formed the culminating point 
of the festival, readily led to excesses. It was a 
still worse feature that immoral ritual practices 
were taken over from the Canaanites. In Hos 
4" fornication and adultery are evidently con- 
nected with the saerificial meals at the high place 
eult under eve1y green tree; and Am oy (like 
Hos 4'4) refers to the evil of the mes kedishéth, 
or ‘saered [girls]},’ who, in accordanee with a wide- 
spread practice of the heathen Semites, prosti- 
tuted themselves in honour of the Deity. No less 
frequent is the mention of male Aicrodoulot (Lédé- 
shim). 1t cannot, unfortunately, be denied that, 
in spite of the energetic protests of the prophets 
and the prohibitions of the Law, the notion that 
such practices were reconeilable even with Jalwism 
must have been pretty widely prevalent in Israel. 
It is indeed mentioned to the hononr of king 
Asa (in 1 15") that he expelled the kedéshim 
(whose presence is witnessed to as early as the 
reicn of Rehoboam, 1K 144) from Judah; yet 
not only do we hear of renmants of them under 
Jehoshaph: it (1 KA 22"), but it is recorded of Josiah 
that (in the year B.c, 623) he broke down the 
houses of the Lédéshim which were situated by the 
temple of Jahweh (2 K 237). The latter statement 
permits of no other explanation than tat this 
abuse was conneeted with the cult or Jahweh. 
The prohibition contained in Dt 23'%07 might, if 
need be, be referred to hédéshim and hé: deshoth in 
the service of a heathen deity, but v.29 shows 
elearly that it was nothing uncommon to bring 
the earnings of these male [here called ‘ dog’) and 
female hicrodouloi as a votive offering into the 
temple of Jahweh. This would, however, be quite 
inconsistent if we were intended to think of them 
as in the serviee of another god. 

4. Outside the cultus proper stands communion 
with the Deity by seeking and obtaining orvcles. 
We have repeatedly spoken already (e.g. p. GALE) of 
the connexion of Divine images such as the tphod 
and ¢érdphim with the consulting of oracles. It 
is a question whether there was even then an 
inseparable connexion between the “ephcd and 
the Urim and Thummim (sueh as in Ex 2s”, 
where the latter have their place in the oracle- 
pocket attached to the ephod of the high priest). 
The meaning of the names ‘wtm and éummine 
(D2) OAK) is as miueh disputed as the nature 
of the lots for which they stand. All that is 


*In 1K 1252 Jeroboam 1. is charged with having instituted 
a feast on the 15th day of the sth “month after the manner of 
the feast in Judah, but it is dispnted whether this means that 
at that time the Feast of Harvest was celebrated even in Judah 
in the 8th month (instead of the 7th, as was the later practice). 
The fixing upon the 15th day (as in P) may be due simply to 
the author of this note about Jeroboam. 
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certain is that even in’ early times 7vrine and 
tenamdn represented the suered let, which was 
linadled bale by priatte: Dt 337,51 S 14% 4! ope 
[where ‘fri is no deubt merely an abbreviation 
tor the complete expression ‘aria wethummin, as 
in Wh 27°" (P)). The sugcestion that “tarde ex- 
ogee an attrinative (especrilly as to where gilt 
ay), GQewmin vn negative, wunswer toa question, is 


favoured by tS tt", where, in place of the corrupt | 


MF, we are to read with the LNA: ¢1f this guilt 
be in me ormy son Jonathan... let drtve appear, 
but if it be in thy people Tsracl, let Ceeairedie 
appear. As to the nature of these lots, we should 


mt properly, as the Arabie shows, ‘pebble,’ 
Binal stone’), Which were shaken in an urn till 
one feame out? (dos 19'), 

li an oracle was to be obtained, the applicant 
must be on good terms with the Deity, 
who is under the weight of guilt unatened for, the 
oracle is silent. 
himself that has incurred the enilt (so in 1S 1474, 
where Sank obtains no respouse becanse of the 
offence of Jonathan ; and 28*, where Sanl eon- 


sulted dahweh, but THe answered him not, by | 


dreams, nor by vim, ner by prophets). The man 
to whom guilt attaches is to nll intents and pur- 
poses unclean, aml, as sueh, is ipso facto excluded 
trom any appreach to God or handling of objects 
eonsecrated to Ifim. Tkow far these preseriptions 
as to cleanness were carried (even without a 
written law), we see from the casual notice of 
PS 2u, according to which a state of uncleanness 
excluded from participation in the sacrificial meal 
atthe New Moon; and from 21", where abstinence 
from sexual intercourse is the condition of being 
allowed to eat sacred bread.* How deeply sneh 
considerations, entoreed by religious usaze, lad 
linpressed themselves on the daily life, could find 
no better illustration than that nsage of language 
whereby the male population is divided into those 
who are admissible to, and those whe are excluded 
from, the enttus,t the mention of both serving to 
eN press tle totality (1 KN 14 21,2 KN 98 14%) De 
Poa 


5+. In regard to the morality of this period, we 
must refer once more to whut was said above 
(pp. 6244, 633) as to the power of cestom in the 
earliest times. Bnt, if it had to be assumed cven 
there that custom was not altogether unconneeted 
with religion, this holds in increased measure of 
the period preeeding that of the writing prophets. 
It is very Signilicant that in 2S 124 Nathan, after 
he has acted as the mouthpiece of the outraged 
fpewiar conscience in calling David to account for 
lis crime, discovers the special gnilt of the king in 
the eirewinstance that by his action he has shown 
eontempt for Jahweh.t This requires the death 
of Bathsheba’s child as an atonement, although 
David has already been assured of the forgiveness 
of his sin. 


* Cf. J. C. Matthes, art. ‘De begrippen rein en oorein In het 
OT in Theol. Tydschr. xXxiii, 293 ff. (hese are, avcording to 
him, ‘eultus notions,’ an answer to the question, How am I tit 
Lo serve Jahweh ‘}. 

t This interpretation of 33157 ‘sy (lit. ‘restrained and left 
free‘), which is that of W. Robertson Smith (282 456: “he 
who is ander taboo and he who is free’), is to be preferred 
absolutely to the interpretations formerly current (such as 
*hond and free,’ or ‘minors and of age,‘ or ‘tribesmeo and of 
no family * [for which A. S. Jahuda contends with much tearn- 
img in the Ztachr. f. alaeyr, 1002, p. 24089.) Cf. especially 
the expression used of Doe ‘ne gir before Jahweh,' i.e. 
‘restrained’ [as it were, in couflacment], 1S 2147). So in all 
probability dzdéréh, Sa festal gathering’ (Am 52! et al.), pveans 
originally ‘a state of being bound,’ namely, by the obligation 
to certain Comme of alistinence. 

$ So we shonld read with Lucian. The MT inserts ‘the 
enemnics [of Jahweh}’ before ‘Jabweb,! and the (linguistically 


pals think of small stones (cf. yorad, ‘lot’; | 
_ revenge, but, at the same time, exeecded the bounds 


To one | 


This happens even if it is not | 


We have all the less right to judge of the 
gener condition of morality from isolated deeds 
Wrought in passion, seeing thit these were almost 
always condemned by contemporary opinion, ‘The 
ontrage wronght by Anmon on ‘Tamar (28 13) is 
to be viewed as an instance of rape rather than of 
incest. “Famnar herself contemplates the possibility 
(v.") of being given by the king to Amnon as lis 
wife, althongh she is his half-sister; while in Gn 
20"? it appears to be no way repugnant to E that 
Abrahams wife should he his half-sister Sarah. 


| Bat Amnon’s aet was avenged by his murder by 


Alsalom, who must lrave considered it a heinous 
otience. The thus earried out a species of lload- 


preseribed by enstom (just as Foal did when he 
treacherously murdered Almer, 2S 37), and bad 
to expinte this by a lengthened term of banish- 
ment. 

5. The truest reflexion of the manners and 
morals of our period is preserved, without doubt, 
in the stories of the patriwurchs in Gm 12-50, In 
these figures we have a twofold presentation of 
types that are thorunghly true to lite —in Abraham 
n kind of ideal of ancient Israclitish piety, in Jacob 
the empirien| phenomenon of the ancient Israelite, 
with his virtues, but also with his shady side, * 
We may leave it an open question whether the 
Abraham - narratives in their present form were 
not developed a good deal later than these about 
dacolb- Israel, the type of the character of the 
people with the same name. fn any case, both fall 
Within the period with which we are dealing. Of 
both types it is pre-eminently true that their eon- 
duct is by no means actuated simply by custem, 
but quite expressly also by religious motives, 

The whole life of Abraham, as related in both 
the ancient Pentateuehal sources, is viewed as a 
continued trial of his faith and obedience. With 
faith in the promise of Jahweh he leaves his father- 
land and sets out for the unknown country afar: 
he acquiesces in the expulsion of Ishmael, and 
even shows himself willing to sacrifice his Jate- 
born only son, ‘The latter narrative (Gn 22), even 
if it is based npon some cult-legend,t is, in’ its 
present form (ef, v.4), the record of the last and 
severest trial of his faith to which Abraham was 
subjeeted by God. The brilliant manner in whic 
he sustained the test is reckoned to him (v.'*) a 
proof of trne fear of God. It is very remarkable 
that already in 15° it is not an act, but simply 
trostfin) contidence in Jahweh that is counted to 
Abraham for ‘righteousness,’ ie. a display of 
gennine piety. The Apostle Paul (Ro 4!) is per- 
fectly entitled to tind here the proof that the 
righteousness of Abraham is grounded, even in 
Genesis, in quite an evangelical fashion, upon no 
merit of works. 

As in the case of Abraham, so in that of Jacob, 
in spite of Lis wholly difierent character, there are 
not wanting marks of that humility and resigna- 


, tion by which true picty and fear of God are chic- 


aeterized. Soin the gerund confession of Cin 32! 09) 
(J): ‘lam not worthy of all the mercics and all 
the faithfulness which thou hast shown unte thy 
servant’; the expression of resignation in 43:4, 
and the beautiful thanksgiving of 48%, A 
counterpart is presented by the expression of pro- 
foundest resignation put in the month of David in 
258 156 and 1646, Again, what a high level of 
moral appreciation of the actions and fortunes of 
men is tonnd in the words of Joseph (Gn Si"), in 

* We inay leave tsanc out of account here, since, in com- 
parison with Abraham and Jacob, he plays almost throughout a 
passive role, 

4 According to Gunkel (Com. on Geoesis) it is Lhe cult legend 
ol the place of savrifice at Jeruel, and is intended sinyply to ex- 


objectionable) interpretation is usually offered : “hucause thou _| plain how the former practice oCyhild sacritice hud been super- 
weded by the otcringonty offratns) 


bast xiv en the eneroies of Jahweb occagiva tublag:b mes! 
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which he, as it were, sums up his own and his 


that the above-eited instanees of morally objec- 


father’s fortunes: ‘Ye, indeed, meant evil against | tionable actions are reeorded without a word of 


me, but God has turned it to good, to... save 
muen people alive.’ To recognize that God makes 
even the sins of men serve His purposes, without 
thereby lessening in the least their moral responsi- 
bility, is the only solution that is worthy and 
satisfying, from the point of view of religion, of 
the seeming contradiction between the universal 
activity of God and the moral freedom of man; 
and it is not the smallest of the evidences of a 
Divine faetor in the religion of fsrael, that even 
at so early a period it had diseovered this solution. 

Other features that are honourable to Abraham, 
such as his ready hospitality (Gn Is'™ ; cf. its still 
more striking exhibition by Lot, 19'™), may be 
best pnt down to the credit of custom. On the 
other hand, we are certainly true to the intention 
of the narrator if we ascribe to religions principle 
his peaceable attitude and disinterestedness ((in 
13*9-), as well as his unwearied intereession even 
for the wieked inhabitants of Sodom (18***). 

7. All the above evidences of a high moral stand- 
point in the patriarchal narratives appear to be 
ittle in harmony with the serious moral defeets 
aud transgressions which are recorded without a 
word of eensure. Abraham lies (Qn 12! 20°; so 
also Tsaae, 267) in passing off his wife as his sister ; 
Jacob artfully deceives his twin-brother Esau in 
order to obtain the blessing of the firstborn, and 
lis nnele Laban in the matter of the increase of 
his herds. Does this not justify the conclusion 
that God has two standards of measurement: that 
the Israelite in dealing with the foreigner, the 
chosen of God in dealing with the rejected, may 
go any length without its being counted to him 
a sin? 

{#) Tf the above question is to be correctly 
answered, two things must be taken into account. 
Firstly, as a matter of fact, it is one of the prin- 
ciples of ancient ethies, from which even Israel 
freed itself only with diffieulty and slowly, that 
towards a stranger the same moral obligations do 
not hold that apply in dealing with a fellow- 
countryman. Jn particular, cunning and deceit in 
the former case are not liable to the same con- 
demnation as in the latter. They appear rather 
in the light of a duty of self-defence, espeeially as 
one has to look for nothing but damage and de- 
frauding at the hands of a stranger, whenever he 
has the power to inflict harm. But, again, the 
idea of the national god involves (at least for the 
older naive conception) his taking the part of lus 
own people against the foreigner, and protecting 
them without seruple not only in their rights, but 
wherever their interests are concerned. So Jahweh 
acts in relation to Pharaoh (12'"), and, aeeording 
to 207, towards Abimelech. 

Seeondly, however, and closely connected with 
the above, what we have really to do with, at 
least in the Jaeob-narratives, are not the actions 
aml experiences of individuals, but the relations 
of one people to another, namely, of Israel towards 
the Edomites (Fsau) on the one hand, and the 
Aranweans (Laban) on the other. The Esau- 
murratives are the naive deposit of the reflexions 
of very early times as to why the brother who 
was notoriously the firstborn, z.e. who attained to 
a settled life and to importance sooner than Israel, 
was yet surpassed by the younger. From the 
Arameans, again, Israel had from olden times 
experienced so much hostility that we ean readily 
understand how the cheating of the greedy Ara- 


mean hy Jaco) should have been regarded as quite | 
ticht and proper, and the exercise of this right 


have formed the subject of unmitigated rejoicing. 
() Notwithstanding all this, however, we inust 


atill ask the final question, Is it really tle ease ! clears Jacob of blame. 


(ae eee 


censure or disapproval? First, then, it may be 
observed that in this matter the E souree, in 
opposition to or at least deviating to some extent 
from J, repeatedly ollers a narrative in whieh the 
cause of offence, it not wholly removed, is made as 
slight as possible. This is a proof that at least 
towards the end of our period a finer mora] sensi- 
tiveness had come in to sit in judgment on those 
aneient narratives. Sarah is, aecording to E, 
really Abraham’s sister on the father’s side ((in 
20!2), so that Abraham is cleared of the charge of 
lying. It is only with great reluctance, and not 
till he has reeeived the express command of Ged, 
that Abraham consents to the expulsion of Hagar 
and Ishmael (21"% [E]; contrast 16° [J}). In the 
transactions of Laban and Jacob, it 1s not the 
latter, but Laban alone, that is guilty of deceit 
and violent dealing (314#-).* Reuben advises, in- 
deed, that Joseph be cast into the empty cistern, 
but it is with the intention of delivering him. 
Joseph’s brothers did not sell him (as J records), 
but he was stolen out of the cistern by a passing 
company of Midianites (3727 23-24. 28a c.f. 4(jl5s)_ 

(c) But there is yet another fact to be taken into 
aecount. {ft has been rightly notieed that it is the 
peenliarity of a particular form of narration in the 
legendary bistory to avoid passing any direct judg- 
ment upon the transactions deseribed, but to allow 
this judgment to be expressed indireetly by one of 
the parties concerned. Thus Abimelech in Gn 20% 
(E) severely condemns the condnet of Abraham, 
and in 26% (J) that of Isaac. In 27}? Jacob him- 
self declares that by imposing upon his father he 
will exhibit himselt in the light of one who mocks 
at sacred things, and who thus deserves a curse 
and not a blessing. 

8. But, in addition to the narratives belonging 
to this period, the oldest codifieation of legal 
ordinances, the so-ealled Book of the Covenant, 
also contains notable evidences of a moral disposi- 
tion, which could have grown up only upon the 
soil of a considerably elevated religions system. 
True reverence for parents regards it as an offence 
worthy of death to strike or to curse them (Ex 
2) 17) In dispensing justice the strictest reeti- 
tude and impartiality are to be observed (23! &), 
Mildness and pity are due to the poor (22% 26), 
protection trom harsh treatment and violenee to 
the ger (227! 239) and even tu the slave (217% 6) ; 
the latter is even to be let vo free if his master 
have struek ont a tooth. The Sabbath is to be 
}re-eminently a day of rest for cattle, menials, 
and gérim (employed as hirelings). As to the 
command in 23% to take back to an enemy his ox 
or ass When they have strayed, and to help lim 
tu raise up an ass that has sunk under its bur- 
den, this does not, indeed, as yet amount tu the 
Christian eommand of love to one’s enemy, but it is 
a tirst step towards it. For it demands a subduing 
of carnal hatred and malice, a self-denial of which 
the natural man and natural ethies know nothing, 
but which is required by that God who watches the 
conduet of His people and seeks to redress every 
species of wrong and oppression. For, evidently, it 
is not only of the poor that the saying (22*7) holds 
good; ‘When he erieth unto me, T will hear him ; 
for | am pitiful.’ 

Since the discovery of the diorite block with the 
code of the Babylonian king Hammurahi (see art. 
Copk oF HAMMURABL in present volume, p. 584 tl), 
many hands have been busy seeking to demonstrate 

* It was quite a perverse attempt that was made by the older 
harmonizers to remove the contradiction between 3147 [E] and 
30578 [J] by assuming that in 314. Jacob tells a false story to 


his wives. The fact is that we have here E's aecount of things, 
which is meant to be taken seriously, and which completely 
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not only the considerable priority (¢, 2300 B.C.) of 
this law-book to the oldest eodilieation of Jaws in 
Israel, but even its higher standing in all matters 
of justice and secial order. We readily admit that 
the laws of Yammaurabi imply much more eompli- 
cated conditions of society than the enactments of 
the Book of the Covenant, which are intended for 
a simple race of peasants, and that, consequently, 
the juridical technique of Uanmurabi may fre- 
quently exhibit a higher level. A fair estimate of 
the two codes is reached, however, not by comparing 
the matter which they have in common, but by look- 
ing at the sayings where the Book of the Covenant 
has the advantage over the Babylonian code, 
tut these are the sayings to which we have already 
adverted, regarding the poor, erin, slaves, and 
enemies, and for parallels to them we may search | 
the 282 paragraphs of Hammurali in vain, beeause | 
such are impossible on the soil of natural religion. 

Vic ANTHROPOLOGY AND THEORY OF THE UNI- 
VERSE (WELTANSCHAUUNG).—Under this twofold 
heading we propose to treat of everything which, 
according to modern views, eonstitutes the scien- | 
tifie standpoint of a period, but which to ancient, 
and especially to Israelitish, notions is so closely | 
connected with religion that it cannot be passed 
over ina history of religion, This means that we 
are convernei, on the one hand, with the anthropo- 
locical or psychological notions of this period, im- 
chiding conceptions of the state after death ; and, 
on the other hand, with the ideas that were eher- 
ished as to the origin and purpose of the universe, 
the relation of man to the brute world, the opening 
period of the world’s history, and the future goal 
towards which the present course of things is 
moving. As elsewhere, the notions about all these 
things meet us, not in didactic statements but in 
the guise of narrative (so, especially, in the J 
wrtions of Gn t-21), or in easnal notieecs. The 
atter almost always take for granted that the | 
notions in question are universally known, and 
henee refrain from fuller explanation or deserip- 
tion. Unfortunately, this leads to our being left 
in the dark on many an important question. 

1. The drawing of a distinction between two 
main constituents of the human personality —one 
bodily and one spiritual-——mnst have set in as soon 
as meneame to realize the fandamental difference 
between a living and a dead body. (a) ‘Vhe cer- 
poreal being, at least immediately after death, was 
quite the sameas before. What had been the seat of 
the life which had now taken flight? The readiest 
reply was: the brewth. Observation shows that, 
when the last breath has been drawn, the life dis- 
appears; while, conversely, the revivilication of | 
one that is dead is accomplished through the breath 
returning into him (t Ko17#%,* Alongside of this 
we encounter another conception, whieh is also 
deeply rooted, namely, that the seat of fe is to 
he tound in the dleed. It is true that express 
statements to this etleet do not ocenr till munch | 
later (Dt 123, Lv 17"); but the very ancient pro- 


* The elearest evidence of the identification of hreath anil life 
is found in the circumstance that in Hebrew, as in other lan- 
guayes (cf. Sansk. dtman=‘breath,’ ‘spirit, ‘soul’; Gr. cusea, 
orig. © ‘breath,’ ‘blowing ' ; Lat. aatmites and anti, spirits), 
the notions of ‘breath,’ ‘win,’ ‘soul,’ ‘spirit ‘ are expressed by 
one and the same word. Thus m4 is at once the name of the | 
wind which «tries up the watcrs of the Floot (Gn S!}, nnd of the 
Divine breath of life which, at the Creation, hovers over the 
waters (1%), and of the breath of fife within man. In like 
manner it is true of the Heb. &5) that it may desiynate at one 
time the breath, at another the spirit of life within man, the 
soul ans1its functions (e.g. longing or eager desire for something); 
bit it may also stand siniply for life itself, and, Sinally, even for 
the living being or (in the case of men) the person; nay, by a 
loose kind of usage, it may mean even ' the person of one who 
ig dead,‘ or, without the yenitive, a ‘ eorpse® (Lv 1173 224 ef a@l.). 
It is, of course, a glaring error, but a deeply rooted one, to give | 
to nephesh, in all these manifold senses, ine oneundorm render; 
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hilition to eat bloal (1S) 14°) must have heen 
due in ancient Israel, as elsewhere on heathen 
Semitie soil, cluetly lo the fear of absorbing another 
life along with the blood. Under special cirenm- 
stances, indeed (as, for instance, at the sacrificial 
meals of brotherhoods ino pre-Mosai¢e times ; ef. 
aliave, p. GIS®), this result might be desired ; ut 
in the realm of Jaliwism, as far back as we can 
trave the evidence, such a practiee was excluded. 
It may be added that the coneeption of the blood 
as the seat of life must have rested on the observa- 
tion that, as the blood pours from a wound, the 
powers of life sensibly dnuinish, and at last dis- 


| appear entirely—an observation which could always 


he made afresh when animals were slaughtered. 
We shall have to speak afterwards of the unport- 
ance for the theory of sacritice which this view of 
the blood came to assume in the latest period of 
Israel's history. 

(6) For the period with which we are dealing, 
another question seemed more lapertant, namely, 
that as to the origin of the breath of life, upon 
whose presence or absence the Jife or death of the 
body depends. The answer whieh the Old Testa- 
nent gives to this question, and which forms the 
basis of OT psyehology, is connected most inti- 
mately with the religion of Jahwism, or, to be more 
jrecise, with its notion of God. Lut our disens- 
sion of this point must be preceded by a remark 
of a general character. Almost all the accounts 
of so-called Biblical Psychology * are vitiated by 
the introduction of dogmatic prejudices, and the 
attempt to read into Scripture a finished system 
of ones own, instead of closely studying the usage 
of langnage. Especially nnfortunate has been the 
attempt to discover in both Testaments exaetly 
the same point of view, whereas the psychology of 
the UT has for its basis a dichotomy, that of tho 
NT for the most part a trichotomy. 

al now to the exaet terms of the funda- 
mental and principal passage, Gn 27, we learn 
from this, in the form of narrative, that Jahwel 
at tirst formed a man [proleptically for ‘a human 
body’) from clods [not ‘dust uf the held, and then 
breathed into his nostrils breath of life, so that 
man became a living being. In view of this, there 
can be no doubt that Gn 2? assumes a dichotomy 
in man’s personality. As far as concerns lus 
bodily substance, man is earth, and must necord- 
ingly return at death to the earth (3%). Tut bis 
breath of life emanates directly from an inbreath- 
ing of that of God, and eeases at the man’s death, 
when God calls hack this His spirit of life to 
Himself. We must not, however, think of the 
‘return of the spirit to God who gave it’ (Ke 
12°) after the manner of the Christian hope of im- 
mortality, as if it meant a passing of the indivi- 
dual spirit to be with God, but only as a reabsorp- 
tion in the creative Divine spirit which pervades 
the whole Universe. We should even be reminded 
here of the pantheistic doctrine of the world-soul, 
were it not that any such thought is excluded by 
the OT eee a of God whieh lays such em- 
phasis on His living personality. 


*Of the special works on the subject, Beck's Umrize der 
biblixchen Seelentehre (Stuttyart, 1845, 3rd cd. 1871) is based 
partly on Roos’ Fundamenta Psychologie: ex Sacra Scriptura 
collecta, 1769 [Germ., tr. 1857, under title Grundztige der Neelene- 
lehre aux der heiligen Schrift], Worner in his Bill. Anthro- 
poloyie (Stuttgart, 1897) builds Jargely upon Beck. Franz 
Delitzseh's Syxtem der bibl. Paycholoytie (Leipzig, 1855, 2nd ed. 
1861) is not without a certain mixture of theosophy. More im- 
partial are the accounts of Wendt, Die Begrijfe Fleiseh und 
Geiat tin biblischen Spraehqebraveh (Gotha, 1575), and West- 
phal, CAnir et esprit (Toulouse, fss5). J. Koberle’s Natur tnd 
(reint nach der Aufiaxsung des A eine Untersuchung zur 
hixtorischea Paychotogic (Munich, 1901) is a very thorough and 
valuable discussion of all questions relating to the conception 
of the external world and the life of (he human soul, the attri- 
butiny of a soul to nature, mytholosy, and the notion of the 
ppiribull, vox getey eiuny bet tudyice vt religions upon all this. 
wy #@eabsa oud | 4 ae 
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(c) Not only human but also animal life in 
general depends upon the pessession of the Divine 
breath of life. Passages like Ps 104%" and Job 
344— Jeave ne doubt on this peint: Jahweli is 
a ‘God of the living spirits of all flesh’ (Nu 
16° 27"), Accordingly, the question presses itself 
upon eur attention: What, then, is the precise 
diflerenee which under al) cireumstances must be 
assumed te exist between man and beast? It is 
not in the manner of their origin that the ditler- 
ence lies, at least according to J. While P (Gn 
1°) makes water-animals and birds spring into 
heing at the simple fiat of the Creater, and Jand- 
animals proeeed from the earth, J (2!) records a 
forming process exactly as in the case of man 
(v."), that is to say, an individual ereatien of the 
animals. In the case of the latter, however, he 
makes no mention ef an animating by the in- 
breathing ef the Divine breath of life, and in this 
alone—even if we must assume here the resnlt of 
reflexion on this question—the distinction between 
nian and beast may be seen: man received the 
breath of life immediately from God, and on that 
account he has a far mere direct share in the 
Tivine being and life than the animal, in whose 
case nothing more than a general animating (of 
the whole speeies) is assumed. By the theory 
that the man first formed was directly animated 
hy God, expression was given to the pereeption 
whieh—although withent a clearly defined philo- 
sophie terminolozy —had evidently established 
itself at an early date, that man alone possesses 
individuality, and is therefore a being capable 
ef individnal communion with God, whereas the 
animal aJways represents only an example of its 
species.—J, however, gives expression in another 
way to the notion of the inferiority of the animal 
world te man when (Gn 2¥£) he quite unambigu- 
ously describes animals as having been created 
on man’s account and named by him, with the 
result, however, that there could be found among 
them none corresponding te man, and thus suitable 
to be a ‘help’ to him. 

(7) rem Ged’s direct animating of the first 
ereated luman being we are not, however, to 
infer that the same thing is presupposed for each 
particnlar human individual. The OT has heen 
wrongly burdened with this so-called Creationism,’ 
which supposes God to create a special soul for 
every newly begotten bedy, and to unite it about 
the 40th day with the embryo. On the contrary, 
the OT frem first to last 1s based upon ‘ Tradu- 
cianism’: he whe begets the bedy implants at the 
same time the germ of the life or the soul. Other- 
wise, the view would be impossible by which the 
OT is unquestionably dominated, that through the 
process of generation even moral weakness, the 
inclination to sin, passes as an inheritance from 
parents to children. This is not ‘original sin’ in 
the sense in whieh it is mostly taug)it in Protestant 
confessions, namely, as implying the imputing of 
the guilt of Adam te all his pesterity, but original 
sin in the more general sense, according to which 
that term is applied te the streng and almest 
irresistible inclination to sin, whieh appears to he 
inseparably bound up with human nature as snch, 
and consequently looks as if it were the result of 
descent from parents of hike disposition. Thus it 1s 
intelligible why allusions to this hereditary sinful 
disposition are introduced for the most part as 
furnishing a motive for the forgiveness of sin. In 
view of the faet that ‘the imagination of man’s 
heart is evil from his youth’ (Gn $*4), (rod cannot 
apply the strietest standard of judgment. In 


ad«ition to Ps 547@ (‘ Beheld, in guilt was I horn, 
and in sin did my mother eonceive me’), the dors 
classieus for this doctrine ef the natal quality of 
ain, we have to take specially imte.account#for the | 


same purpose Jeb 144 (‘Hew eonld a clean come 
from an unclean? Not one.’) [54 25'"—late pas- 
sages, but manifestly intending to express nothing 
wore than is meant ajready by J in Gn §*1. 

In the last-cited passages from Job the ques- 
tien is put, ‘How ean ene born of woman he pnre 
[before God]?’: this shews how the connexion 
hetween descent and sinfulness was more pre- 
cisely thought of. The latter as mora] weakness 
ix the natural result of the physical weakness of 
the body. Man is in the narrower sense the of!- 
spring of woman, the weaker vesse) and the one 
more exposed te physical hardships. From her, 
man inhevits moral as well as physical (Jol 14’) 
weakness. 

(ec) In view of all this, it might have seemed 
natural that the material substratum of human 
panty the flesh or the body [the Heb. 173 
may stand for either], should be regarded as the 
seat of sin, just as the NT cdpt undeniably has 
this collateral notion attached te it. But, in spite 
of appearances such as arise from Gn 6°, it is wreng 
to conclude that such a view was held. 1t is trne 
that the flesh or the body, in consequence of its 
origin from the earth, is a type of the decaying 
and transitory (ef. the eharacteristie contrast in 
Is 31° ‘Their [the Egyptians’) horses are flesh, 
and not spirit’), and this thought attaches itself 
almost always te the very trequent expression 
‘all flesh’ (2.c. either all men or a)) earthly living 
creatures), But the truth that the flesh, although 
an oceasion also of inoral weakness, is net thought 
of as per se sinful and therefore unclean, is unmis- 
takalily implied in the circumstance that in saeri- 
live it was used as a gift to God, and snch a gilt 
could never have been in itself waclcan. 

(f) The habit already mentioned of pntting 
upon the OT a trichotemous view of human per- 
sonality was dne almost entirely to a false con- 
ception of the nephesh (ee; commonly tr. ‘soul’), 
and of its relation te the rviak (m7 eommently tr. 
‘spirit’). This distinction between soul an | spirit 
naturally eaused the actually existing dichotony 
of body (or flesh) and spirit of life te be missed. The 
real state of things is as follows. As long as the 
Livine breath of life is outside man, it can never 
he called xephcsh but only rah (more completely 
riah heyyim, i.e. & spirit or breath of hfe,’ in which 
sense we find also nishmath hayyim used [e.g. Gn 
27}). On the other hand, the breath of life which 
has entered man’s hody and manifests its presence 
there may be ealled either rviah or nephesh. The 
two alternate in poetical parallelism in such a way 
that the same functions are attributed at one time 
to the nephesh and at another te the rich. This, 
indeed, has not prevented its coming about that in 
certain expressions usage has estabhshed only one 
of the terms, er has at least secured a preference 
for it. Further, it may be noted that both very 
irequently stand in parallelism with a) (‘ heart,’ 
‘disposition,’ also ‘understanding or insight,’ the 
heart and not the head being with the Hebrews 
the seat of intellect). Bunt in ne ease should that 
use ef nephesh, whereby it stands for particular 
functions of the soul or even fer a eomplex of 
these, be confused with its signification of ‘ person 
or living being’? (and even ‘corpse’; cf. above, 
p. 665° n.). In this latter sense nephesh could never 
have its place taken by reek or Ich, ; 

The religious significance of the anthre)clogical 
views represented by the above-described dieh- 
otomy is at enee apparent. Everything which 
in any way can be recognized as spirit and lite 
is broueht into direct relation to God, and has 
its origin in Him, and Him «lone, The Panline 
saying, ‘In him we live, and move, and have our 
heing’ (Ae 17%), corresponds exactly to the postu- 
lates. of OT psychvlogy. The latter preceeds 30 
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consistently in its derivation of a/Zluiman thought 


and will and action, that it speaks not only of a_ 


‘spint’ (rdah, oe. in this instance the same as 
‘principle,’ ‘disposition,’ or even ‘capability for’) 
ot wisdom, knowledge, and fear of God (1s 1t*), or 
of skill in art and expertness (12x 28%), but even of 
a spirit of jealousy (Nu 5), of dizzmess (Is 19°), 
of deep sleep (29), ete. Moreover, this s 
frequently (so in the two passages from [sainh) 
bueken of as directly sent by Jahweh. Tle causes 
an ‘evil spirit,’ ce. a spirit of discord, to eome be- 
tween Alnmelech and the Shechemites (Jv 97), and 
in like manner lets an ‘evil spirit,’ de. a spirit of 
melancholy or of insanity, take possession of Saul 
after the departure of the spirit of dahweh (ES 
16%)." In this theorem of the universul activity 
of the spirit, nnd indeed of the spirit emanating 
directly from tod, we have one of the strongest 
evidences of the living eharacter and dignity of 
the ancient Israelitish conception of tod. The 
latter did not take its rise us a result of the 
preaching of the prophets, The prophets, on the 
contrary, found it ready to their diand, made 
large use of it, and, wherever necessary, deepened 
it and cleared it ef execrescences. 

The question as to the nature and the eom- 
ponents of man’s personality was one that could 
not fail to engave the attention of ancient thought 
in other quarters as well. Along with the ob- 
servations which point to its answer, it always 
foreed itself afresh to the frout, and in particular 
exercised an inilnence even upon the formation of 
speech. But nowhere did the attempts to solve 
the problem stand in so close a relation to religion 
as was the case in Israel. 

2. It is otherwise with those questions belonging 
to the read of psychology atial relite to the 
destiny of man, the goal of the development of 
linmanity or of one particular people. Questions 
of this kind presuppose a greater advance of 
thought, and, above all, a rich historical experi- 
ence. Hellexions on his destiny are quite beyond 
ian Ina stute of nature; and, even where a com- 
mencement has been made with politieal and social 
order, he holds to empirical results, without in- 
quiring after the Whence and the Why. To belong 
toa particular people with partieular settlements 
and under the protection of a particnlar national 
vod, is as much a matter of course to him as to 
have an oceupation by which he procures a liveli- 
hood. But what is remote from the reflexion of 
the individual already ovcupied the popular mind 
collectively in primeval times, and led to those 
profound ia cans whieh meet us to-day in the 
torm of the myth, ze. the clothing of speculative 
thoughts in lustory. The people of Israel are no 
iere strangers to sueh inyths than are other 
nations, and in this particnlar they have con- 
formed to the eourse whieh we may observe in 
the ease of ad! ancient peoples: they have taken 
over from prehistaric times a stere of myths and 
legends, to which they have then given a particntar 
development on their own soil, subjecting them 
in part to transformation. The manner in whieh 
this has been done gives the most valuable indica- 
tions as to the inmost eharacter of the popular 
maind. And here we come face to face witie the 
fact that in this point Israel holds a uniqne 

sition, The myths taken over from foreign 
Pecthen soil have been so transformed and filled 


firtt 1x | 


ia roling part in the original narrative. 


with truly religious contents that they have | 


bevome for all time a part of the revealed religion 
of Israel, For we cannot consent to regard such 


“From the standpoint of trichotomy this would have to be 
expresseit something to the effect that reason forsook him, 
while the functions of the ‘soul’ continued unimpaired. But 
the point is that no snch distinction betwee rag Bod aephew 
& kuown to the Hebrew mind. ‘ 
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a transformation as if it were merely the acci- 
dental resnit of the inward impulse wlich drives 
men to religions and Blilope idert speenlation, 
but as a fruit of the spirit of trod working in 
Israe] as the people of revelation. And the eir- 
culmstance that the spirit of God resorted to this 
elothing of the profoundest religions thoughts in 
the form of childlike naive narratives, appears to 
us so far from being a cause of offence that wo 
sec in this accommodation to the hnian under- 
standing an evidence of superior Divine piedagogie 
and wisdom. (a) This remark applies in a very 
special manner to that myth which hrst concerns 
us here, namely, the story of Paradise and the 
Fedl (tan 2 and 3); for this is intended to answer 
the question as to man’s origimal destiny and 
the reasons for his actual condition now. While 
the derivation of the Biblical story of the Fail 
from a Babylonian source * is as yet unproved, 
in spite of mimerous attempts to establish it, its 
eonnexion with the parallel narrative in the Zend 
relision does not admit of any doubt. That the 
latter, moreover, is not a Jater corruption of 
what, according to the orthodox eonception, is the 
strictly historical narrative of the Bible, is evident 
from the siniple faet that the dualistic basis (7.6, 
the opposition, essential to the Zend relivion, be- 
tween a good and an evil deity) manifestly played 
The 
Hebrew narrator, whose conception of God left 
no room for this dualism, has got rid of it only 
by the dithenlt expedient of making the serpent 
(which in the Zend religion is the embodiment of 
the evil deity) a ereature of Gad, like all the rest 
of the animals. In this way, indeed, the question 
remains unanswered how this ereature of tod 
comes to step out of the ranks of the rest and 
to assume a hostile attitude towards the Creator, 
We shall make no attempt here at an analysis 
of the narrative as a masterly, unsurpassed ae- 
count of the origin of sin. We remark only that 
we cannot, with many moderns, find its deepest 
meaning exhausted by setting it down as a cde- 
scription of haw sin comes into being in the case 
of every individual, or of how miu rose from a 
condition of primitive rudeness and unconseions- 
ness to conscious freedom and eulture. On the 
contrary, Christian dogmaties was and is quite 
within its right in’ discovering in Gn 2.3 an 
account of a Fall, 7e. of the origin of sin’ and 
the consequent woes of the world. Man's original 
state, according to the Divine will, was one of 
undisturbed fellowship with God, who also had 
His dwelling - place within the sphere of man’s 
abode, the Garden of Eden. The root of sin is 
pride, whieh wilfully seeks te go beyond the 
hounds prescribed by God, and produces disregard 
of His clear prohibition. But the fruits of dis- 
obedience are the loss of the former intimate 
connnunion with God, expulsion from This home, 
a life of endless teil and tronble, and at Jast death 
in place of the eternal duration of life that was 
formerly open to him. This myth has been called 
a lament over the loss of Paradise, and has heen 
set in paraflelisin with the Greek myth of che 
Golden Ave. There 1s justitientioa for both these 
ways of looking at it. But with all this the muin 
point must not be overlooked, namely, the em- 


* There appears to he no coubt that the conception of Para- 
dise with its four rivers is borrowed from Eastern ( Babylonian) 
mths, and that the deseription of the rivers (Gn 210-4) js a 
luter insertion in the early narrative. With regard to this 
insertion (not to the Whale myth] Stade may be right in holding 
tart. ‘Der Mythos vom Paradies, Gn 2. 3, und die Zeit seiner 
Einwanderung in tsract’ in ZA TW, 1903, p. 17247.) that it was 
not adopted prior to the middle of the Sth vent. Bc. The de- 


scription of Paradise possesses religious interest only in so far 
as iL server as a preparation for the story of the Fall(see below): 
tor our pPresen\ purpose ever) fay else may be left out of 
aAccounty wae / 
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phasis which is laid in the Biblical record on the 
fateful significance of sin and its worst conse- 
quence—exclnsion from the Garden of Eden, i.e. 
from communion with God. Here we have not 
only—as happens elsewhere so frequently in myths 
—forebodings, but actual perceptions of a profound 
religions character, to which eognate myths of 
other nations present no parallel. 

(6) We remarked above that qnestions as to the 
nature and destiny of man are iar below the 
horizon of individnal retlexion in the primeval 
history of a people, and arise only when a higher 
stage of development has been reached. One ex- 
ception, however, must be made. This relates to 
the question, What befalls man at last after the 
death of the body? Hitherto we have only tonched 
lightly upon this question, in speaking of possible 
survivals of Animism in the pre-Mosaic religion of 
Israel. We there (see abeve, p. 614°) found that 
the belief in the existenee of shades or ‘spirits of 
the dead’ must have found strong and peculiar 
snpport in the appearances of the dead in dreams. 
But here we have to do with the whole circle of 
conceptions that centre about Shé‘ol * or the under 
world, the place of assembly of the dead. The 
reason Why we have not discussed these earlier is 
simply becanse it is not till the period with whieh 
we are dealing that the mention of Shé’6l is de- 
monstrable, and because we have no sure ground 
for attributing the Shé’6l-belief to the Mosaic, not 
to speak of the pre-Mosaie, period. There is 
nothing impossible in the supposition that it was 
found as early as that, but the view is equally 
open to us that this whole circle of conceptions 
Was first encountered by Israel upon Canaanitish 
svil and thence taken over by them. Support for 
this view might be found in the cireumstance that 
necromancy, Which stands in the closest connexion 
with the Shé6l-belief, also came under the notice 
of the Israelites for the first time, to all appear- 
ance, in Canaan. This does not prevent our 
tracing its origin in the last resort to Babylon.t 

Now, it cannot be proved that the Babylonian 
influence first made itself felt, as is so often 
asserted at present, in the time of Solumon. On 
the contrary, the earliest notices of Shé'dl (Gn 37* 
42 fin almost identieal terms in 44°% 9], Nu 16%: 33, 
all probably J) certainly leave the impression that 
we have here to do with a conception universally 
familiar, and hence requiring no more precise de- 
seription. From the early passages nothing more 
ean be gathered than that Sheol is thonght of as 
a subterranean space, for one ‘goes down’ to it. 
Yet 1¢ cannot be donbted that the other two con- 
stant characteristics of She’ol—the thiek dark- 
ness which prevails there, and the impossibility of 
returning thence—were connected from the first 
with its conception.t But detailed descriptions 
belong one and all to later times, even to the 
latest of all, § and it is difficult to say whether (as, 


* Regarding the etymology of Sasi, it may suffice here to 
remark that it is impossible to accept either the derivation 
from the root shé’ad, ‘ask,’ ‘demand’ (as the place that claims 
all living for itself), or that from shéi'ad with the assumed mean- 
ing of ‘to be hollow’ (so that Sk@6l would be the ‘hollow’ or 
‘eavern’). Rather is it from a root shi, which ineludes the 
notions of wide gaping and deep sinking. Hence the idea 
underlying the Heb. Shé’ol is that of a snblterranean cavity. 
This does not exclude the supposition that the form Sheé’6/ in 
this sense is due to the Hebraizing of a foreign word—according 
to Zimmern (ap. Beer, ‘ Der biblische Hades,’ p. 15), of the Bab. 
shil[2}an, ‘west'; cf. Enoch 221, where also Shé'ol is situated 
In the West. 

t On the nndeniable points of contact between the Babylonian 
and the Jsraelitish She’dl-belief, cf. especially A. Jeremias, Die 
bab.-assyr. Vorstellunaen vam Leben naeh dem Tode (Leipzig, 
1857), and Holle und Paradies bet den Babyloniern? (Leipziz, 
1903). 

} We here leave out of account the calling up of spirits of the 
dead by neeromancers, which was an article of the popular faith, 
but outside the pale of Jahwisni. 

§ Of the very copious literature -on this subject. we, note’ 


for example, in the bold picture of Is 14%, or the 
approach to a distinguishing of a Tartarus within 
the under world in Ezk 32”, Is 14%, also (2) Ios 
134) they are to be set down to the account of 
foreign inlluence or of independent poetic imagina- 
tion. The decision between these two possibilities 
is all the harder becanse of the way in which the 
conception of Sheol is constantly mixed up with 
pictures derived from the rest of the grave. But 
this does not justify the view that by Shé'ol—at 
least. originally —nothing more was meant than 
the grave. No doubt, the idea of a place of as- 
sembly of the dead wonld derive ever fresh nour- 
ishment from the contemplation of the roomy 
eave-tumb in which perhaps a whole tribe of 
eontemporaries were buried.* It was all too 
natural te think of those who had been united 
in life as still holding converse with one another 
there. But passages like Gin 37% exclude the 
thought of any fellowship in the grave. 

The question, what part of the man goes after 
cleath into Shé’ol, cannot be answered frum the 
standpoint of the dichotomy of the OT, which 
has been already described. For the ody is 
laid in the grave and falls a prey to corruption. 
The breath of life returns to God, and with its 
separation from the body the man ceases to be a 
nephesh or living being. In spite of all this, it is 
everywhere taken for granted that at death an in- 
definable somewhat of the personality descends to 
Sheol, and there—not exaetly /ives on, but—vege- 
tateson. This ean be explained only by assuming 
that the old conception of Shé’6] had already taken 
firm root when that view of man’s nature originated 
which subsequently became the prevailing one, 
and which was irreconcilable with this conception, 
The dichotomous theory plainly belongs tu Jah- 
wism, while the other conception is a relic of pre- 
Jahwistic or ex-Jahwistic influences, and is nearly 
allied to the Greek belief in manes. At a mans 
death a kind of image or outline of the whole 
personality detaches itself from the corpse. It 
wants blood, and hence it is without real life 
(which has its seat in the blood), it is invisible, — 
save when it appears in dreams or is called up 
by necromaney,—and it is for ever chained to 
Sheol. Jt cannot be proved that the condition 
and appearance of the shades were thonght of 
as exactly the same as those of the man at the 
moment of death, and that it was on this aecount 
that there was such a dread of mutilations of the 
body. The mention of Samuel's mantle in 1S 2s 
specially : F. Bottcher, De inferis rebusque post mortem futuria 
ex Hebrworum et Grecorum opinionibus, vol. i. [embracing 
only the Heh. part ; no more appeared}, Dresden, 1846 (although 
in many respects antiquated, still of value as a commentary 
upon the relevant passaves); B. Stade, Uber die alttest. Vor- 
stellungen vom Zustand nach dem Tode (Leipzig, 1877); A. 
Bertholet, Die israel. Vorstellungen vom Zustande nach dem 
Z'ode (Freiburg, 1899); R. H. Charles, .4 Critical History of the 
Doctrine of a Future Life in Israel, in Judaism, and in 
Christianity: or Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian Eschatology 
(London, 1899); L. Aubert, art. “La vie aprés la mort chez les 
israélites’ in Aer. de Théol. et Philos, 1902, p. 140 ff. ; G. Beer, 
art. ‘Der biblische Hades’ in Theol. Abhandlungen zu Ehren 
H. J. Holtrnaanns (Tubingen, 1902). Cf. also the works of 
Schwally, Frey, Grineisen, Matthes, cited above (p. 6142, note), 
in speaking of the controversy as to Animism and Ancestor 
Worship. 

* This is undoubtedly the origin of the pretty frequent ex- 
pression ‘ gathered to his fathers’ (also ‘to his people or to his 
fellow-tribesnien ’) or ‘vo to or be laid with his fathers’ (Gn 25% 
3529 4929.33, Dt 3250, Jr 210.1 K 210), But the employment of 
this formula in the case of Abraham, Moses, and Aaron, as well 
as David, shows that it was used also in a wider sense, namely, 
of going to She‘ol. The importance attached to the mingling 
of one’s bones with those ot relations (28 2113.) is sufficiently 
explained by the fact that this seemed the most hononrable 
and at the same time the safest form of obseqnies. On the 
other hand, the denial of sepulture was regarded as a great 
misfortune (cf. 2S 2120 Jer 2219, and the frequent threat to 
give bodies to be eaten by wild beasts and birds). No doubt 
(as among the Greeks), there was a fear that the spirit of the 
unburicd deat would roam about without rest instead of 


‘entering She'ol, 
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shows, however, that the slides were thought of 
ta general after the tashion in whieh their originals 
had been accustomed to appear on earth, 
According to what is at present the prevail- 
ing opinion, the old conception of Sheol survived 
down to the last in the express designation of the 
shadowy being as nephesk. li sv, we should have 
to assume for this word not only the senses de- 
seribed above (namely, the spirit of life specialized 
in a human body, and henece=‘ life,’ and also 
‘person’ or ‘living being’), bunt a third wholly 
diferent meaning.* Very strong support appears 
to be viven to this by the circumstanee that even 
in late passages we hear expressly of a voing 
town of the nephesh into Shé él or of its sojourn 
there, or, finally, of its rescue from Sheol (Ps 162° 
3029) 49'S) SH SHR), Pr O38: ef. also Ps 947, 
where instead of Shé'ol we have the poetic démnah, 
‘silence’). But in all these passages vephesh may 
quite well be understood as equivalent to ‘life’ or 
{as happens frequently elsewhere) simply a_cir- 
cumlucution for the personal pronoun (f my sont? 
leing=‘1’ or ‘me’). Thus in Ps 16 the mean- 
ing is ‘Thou wilt not give over my life (er me) to 
She'd,’ ec. Thou wilt not sntfer me to die” Ps 
304) must, on Sechwally's theory, mean: ‘Thou 
enusedst the phantom image of my person, whieh 
was already in Shé’ol, to come up from it again.’ 
Sut the speaker had not actually died, his life 


only seemed already a prey to She'ol, but obtained | 


a timely resene trum it. If the defenders of 
nephesh mith or the hare nephesh as equivalent to 
‘soul of the dead’ should appeal in’ support of 
it to the eontrasted expression nephesh hayyah, 
‘living soul’ (tin 2? ef ad.), they wonld over- 
look the faet that nephesh mith or (abbreviated) 
nephesh in the passages in question stands for 
neither more nor Jess than ‘eorpse’; and this, by 
the foeching of which uncleanness is cecasioned, 
ix sprely something quite diflerent from the in- 
visible phantom image of the living personality 
which woes straight to She's). Nephesh méth in 
the sense of ‘corpse’ is lased simply upon the 
very frequent (ef. e.g. Lv 2! Sif any one otlereth to 
Jahiweh,’ ete., 5° 7 ete.) weakening of the mean- 
ing ‘person’ to the notion of ‘some one’; and 
nephesh hayyah, ‘living being,’ is not apposed to 
another form of being of the xephkesh, but is a 
pleonasm intended to Jay greater stress upon the 
main idea (ef. our own expression ‘a living per- 
sonality, which wonkd not suggest to any one the 
contrast of ‘a dead personality’). An argument 
against Schwally’s contention lies in the very cir- 
cumstance that nowhere is the plural of rephesk 
used for aanes, as we should then have certainly 
expected. From the time of the Exile (probably 
for the first time in Ts 14°) they are called réph@in, 
te. probably ‘flaccid ones,’ but never néphdshoth. 
For the truth mentioned above, that the whole 
coneeption of Sheol lies outside genuine Jdah- 
wism, and was at all times a part, indeed, of the 
popular faith, but not of religion proper, there 
is evidence not only in the stern rejection of neero- 
ancy (as the appendage of another, heathen, 
relizion), but, above all, in the denial of any 
relation hetween the inhabitants of Shé’él and 
the objects and arrangements of the upper world 
—in partieular, those of the theoeracy. Only the 
living are members of the latter, and have a share 
in its blessings ; at death every connecting link 
with itis broken. Jn Shé’d) there is no more giving 
of thanks or praise to God (1's 6° 6) 301° 115", Ts 
388") nay, God Himself does not remember the 


* So esp. Schwally, Leben nach dem Torte, p. 7 ff. (founding 


upoo nepheah meth of Lv 211! and Nu 66, which Sehwally 
renders by ‘Toteosecle’), also in Archio fur Relig. Wrasensch. 
iv. 2, p. 82 ff.; Willy Staerk, art. ‘Nephesh hajji unct nephesh 
but 


c 2 


mét’ in SA, 1903, p. 156 f. C The nephée 
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shades any more, or work wonders for those that 
dwell in ‘the land of forgetfulness’ (Ps 88% U6), 
The fortunes of their children do not coneern them 
(Job HE! 21), Sfor there is no work nor deviee 
nor knowledge nor wisdom in Sheol, whither thou 
woest’? (Ee 0'°).* There is no econtradietion bhe- 
tween all this and the way in whieh, according to 
Pr 15" and Job 26°, the ommiscience, nay, aceurd- 
ing to Ps 130, even the onuipresence of God, 1s 
extended even to Sheol. ‘This is the necessary 


Scieehees of the highest stage of the coneeption 
of Grad; but even here a direet relation of God to 


the inhabitants of Shie‘ol is not asserted. 

In spite of its very loose connexion with genu- 
ine Jahwism, the conception of Sheol—like the 
Hades-belief of the trreeks and all the cognate 
phenomena in other religions contains an im- 
portant religious featnre. The tenacity with 
whieh it maintains itself all throuch the centuries, 
notwithstanding its irreeoncilability with the pre- 
vailing anthropelogieal presuppositions (see above), 
is a strong testimony to the fact that man’s natural 
way of thinking revolts at the notion of a com- 
plete annihilation of the living personality, even 
if it has to content itself with a sorry substitute 
for a real continnation of life. Even in this there 


are fruitful germs of a later doctrine of immor- 


tality, and we shall afterwards sce that these were 
not wanting also in the soil of Jaliwism. 

3. To the realm of notions which we have in- 
eluded in the title of the present section under the 
general term Weltanschauung, belong, in the first 
place, those relating to the origin of the world. (a) 
Unfortunately, onr only source of information on 
this point for the present period is the Jahwistie 
record contained in €m 2%. It is very probable, 
however, that only a prt of this (the story of the 
creation of men aud animals) has been preserved ; 
while the intrednetion, which also must surely 
have contained some more detailed aceonnt of the 
ereation of heaven and earth,t has now been 
dropped, perhaps on account of its deviations from 
the immediately preeeding eosmogony of P. But, 
even «ranting that J wonld have contented limself 
with a summary mention (in v.4”) of the ereation 
of the world by Jaliweh, his narrative, with all its 
naiveness, remains a worthy and valuable counter- 
art to the preceding eosmovony. Like the latter, 
it avoids al internixture of a mythological ehar- 
acter—in particular, all thought of an evolution 
such as is usually bound up inseparably with the 
tosmovonies of aneient religions. dahwel is 


| . * 
always exalted above matter, sharply distin- 


euished from it, and ruling over it. As in the 
ease of every truly religions MWe/tischauung, our 


“It may he that this conception of Sho'dl first arose in the 
later period, which was influenced by Prophetism (so Charles, 


| Critical History, etc., sve above, p. GG8>, note §), whereas at an 


eariier time an influence of the syirits of the dead upon the 
upper world was beld to be possible. True, we have no other 
evidence for the Jitter assnmption than the existence of the 
practice of neeromancey s0 peremptorily forbidden (cf. Is 319) by 
the prophets. The further assumption of Charles, that the 
earlier conception grew out of Ancestur Worship, candot, to 
say the least of it, be proved in face of what we have said 
already (p. 614 ff.). The same remark applies to Beer's theory 
(Der hiblisehe Hades,’ p. 34%.), that the Sheol-belief is a sur- 
vival of the cult of suhterranean gods and demons, 

t When Stade (27.1 TW, 1003 p. 178) argues that the betief in 
Jahweh asthe Creator could have taken its rise only as a result of 
the preaching of the prophets, this iscertaioly correct in so faras 
the idea of the creation and control of the Universe is concerned, 
For this idea is essentially irreconcilable with the reeognition 
of foreign national gods, and becomes possible for the first time 
on the basis of a consistent monotheism. Hut this dees nat 
exclude naive ideas ahout a ereative activity on the part of the 
national god (e.g. a creation of man), as is shown hy numerous 
analogies in popular and nature reliyions. Derhays the very 
naiveness af the Jahwistic cosmaony sat as a motive far its 
suppression. Cf. the remarks of Gunkel in Sehepfhing und 
Chaos (Gottingen, 1895, p. 159). We considers that, In early 
days, people, in speaking of the creation af ‘the heavens and 


Rbe canth# probably, thought primarily of the land of Canaan 
andthe sid eo Fert Je ey 
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record is thoroughly anthropocentric ; and man is 
not only (as in Gn }) the goal and crown of 
creation, but to such a degree is he its central 
point that the world of animals is created solely 
on his account, with the result that in no way do 
they come up to his dignity and exalted position. 
It requires a second, wondrous new creation to 
provide man with the ‘help’ who is bone of his 
bone and flesh of his flesh. God Himself brings 
her to him; so that upon His appointment rests 
that fellowship against which even the strongest 
ties of blood are not to prevail. If we note, 
further, that it is only upon the basis of monogamy 
that this whole description attains to its full imean- 
ing, all the more must we pronounce that we have 
here a view of the nature and the mystery of 
marriage as beautiful and wortlry as could be 
conceived of. Here, again, the religion of Israel 
exereised a powerful intluence on its estimate of 
earthly relationships and duties, 

(6) If an underlying Babylonian sonree for Gn 2 
can be proved only in part, and not at all for 
eh. 3 as yet, it is different with other components 
of the Helse primitive history. In these a far- 
reaching Babylonian influence he been assumed, 
and tle traces of this have been sought almost 
everywhere in the OT down to the latest times. 
But it has become more and more evident that 
a strong scepticism is justified in face of the 
excessive zeal of the ‘Panbabylonists..* We 
are not, indeed, to be held as calling in ques- 
tion the possibility of an extensive influence of 
Babylonian culture and religious ideas upon 
Canaan. The cuneiform letters discovered in 
Iss7 at Tel el- Amarna in Egypt, which were 
addressed about B.c. 1400 from the Euphrates 
lands to two Pharaohs, prove the existence of a 
very active intercourse between Babylon and 
tgypt vid Canaan, and it is possible (though not 
strictly preved) that even then a footing had 
been gained in Canaan by the ancient Babylonian 
nythology, which was subsequently taken over 
ly the Israelites when they entered the Promised 
Land. <A great influx of Babylonian ideas has 
been claimed also for the time of world - wide 
intereourse in the reign of Solomon, not to speak 
of the numerous occasions of direct contact with 
Assyria from the middle of the 9th eent, B.c. 
downwards. Still the only instanee where the 
dependence of the Biblical narrative npon a Baby- 
lonian arehetype is absolutely unquestionable is 
(2) the story of the Deluge. And even here the 
dependence shows itself rather in subordinate 
points (like the repeated sending out of birds), 
and not in the main point—the cause of the judg- 
ment of the Fload. In the Biblical record this is 
always traced to moral causes: the Flood comes 
as a well-merited punishment on the wholly de- 
generate race of man; Noah only, on account 
of his righteousness, finds favour in God’s sight. 
The mythological background, which presents 
itself sometimes in a very otlensive way in the 
Babylonian narrative, wholly disappears in Genesis. 
Qver against men responsible for their actions 
stands the righteous and almighty God alone. 

(8) Of late, special emphasis has been laid on 
what are supposed to be a number of OT allusions 
to the Babylonian story of Creation, or, more 
precisely, to the victorious strnyzgle of the god 


* Amongst these the first. place belongs to Frdr. Delitzsch, in 
view of his first two Berlin lectures on Babel und Bibel (Leipzig, 
1902 and 1903), which have given birth to a violent controversy 
and an interminable literature. We content ourselves here 
with naming two of the most recent writings which treat 
soberly of the points in diwpute: Zimmern, Biblische und 
Babylunische Urqeschichte3, Leipzig, 1913 [cf. also his Ketlin- 


Mardnk with the ocean, personified as a woman, 
Tiamat (¢.e., as appellative, ‘sea’), and the mon- 
sters that assist her. A large part of Gunkel’s 
able and ingenious work (Schopfung und Chaos in 
Urzeett und Endzeit: eine religionsyeschichtliche 
Untersuchung uber Gn 1 und Apoc. Joh. 12, Got- 
tingen, 1895) is devoted to an attempt to discover 
numerous traces of this myth in the OT. He 
Tightly repels the objection that Gn I now forms a 
part of the latest Pentateuchal source, P. This 
circumstance does not exclude the possibility that 
this eosmogony, which in its present form is 
accommodated to the very highest coneeption of 
God. may be based upon a far older form of the 
myth. The points of contact between Gn I and 
the Tidmat-myth are, however, few and uncertain. 
The Heb. féh6m (cian), over which darkness hangs 
(v.*), is, it is true, the masculine corresponding to 
the Bab. ti@mat; but there is nothing to suggest 
any other meaning than the simple ‘sea’ or ‘ ocean.’ 
As little can it be proved that the large water- 
animals of v.27! are originally of a mythological 
east. 

But the recollection of the conflict of Marduk 
with the drazon is supposed to be preserved, above 
all, in certain mythological names—Jichab, Leri- 
athan, Behemoth, The faet that all * the passages 
where these occur are very late (Ezekiel, Deutero- 
Isaiah, Job, late Psalms) might not count for 
much. It wonld be quite intelligible if the aneient 
mythologunena were again dragged to the light 
and utilized for poetical ends, when onee the 
triumph of absolute monotheism appeared to have 
removed all danger of their Leing misunderstood 
or misapplied, A stronger objection is, that a 
considerable number of the alleged allusions can 
he referred only by very artificial methods to the 
conthict with Tiamat. How, for instance, if the 
kernel of the Tidmat-myth consists in the killing 
and cutting in pieces of Tiamat, can the serpent at 
the bottom of the sea, which Jahweh conimands 
to bite (Am 9%), possibly be Tiamat? Of the 
Raha» passages, Is 51°, Ps 89%, Job 26° and 9% 
(‘Rahab’s helpers’) should in all probability he 
referred to the defcat of Tiamat, only that the 
conqueror is naturally not Marduk, but Jahweh. 
In Ps 874 Rahab is a symbolical name of Egypt, 
while in Ps 40°) the plural rcéhabim is a desiyna- 
tion of the false gods, but snrely not. in the sense 
of ‘dragons of chaos.’ Of the Leviathan passaues, 
Ps 746 should perhaps be interpreted nythologi- 
cally. On the other hand, in Ps 104*° there is 
absolutely no necessity for such an interpretation. 
In Is 27! Leviathan the tleeing serpent, and Levi- 
athan the coiled serpent, coupled with the dragon 
in the sea (Egypt), are again nothing but symbolt- 
eal desivnations of two world-powers. In Job 38 
it is much more natural to interpret Leviathan as 
a monster in the heavens which threatens to 
swallow up the sun. The poetical anthor of Job 
40% (4}18-) certainly means by Leviathan nothing 
but the erocodile. And his Behenoth (405%) stands 
in the same way simply for the hippopotamus. As 
little are we compelled to explain Joh 7, Ps 447%), 
Jer 514-36 42 as allusions to the Tidmat-myth ; and 
even in Ezk 29°* and 32°% there is, at most, only 
a general comparison of the Pharaoh to a bound 
monster. In all the passages, finally, where 
Gunkel sees an allusion to the binding of the 
primeval ovean (Ps 104%, Jol 385%, Pr 8-45, Jor 54 
3b, Ps 337 65°), all that the present writer can 
discover is a referenes to the omnipotence of 
Jahweh, who commands even the waves of the 


* At most we should have toexcept only the serpent of Am 94 
(see above) and Rahab of Js 307 (as a designation of Egypt). 
But not only is the authenticity of the last passage disputed, 


schriften und Bibel, Berlin, 1903); and Gunkel, Jsrael und | but the correctness of its text is very doubtful, and, finally; 


Babylonien; der Einfluss Babyloniens auf dte wraelitische 
Religion, Gottingen, 1903. 


rahab may here he quite well an appellative ‘raging ’ ‘bluster 
ing’). Cf vol. iv, p. 1904. 
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ken, but nowhere any allusion to a centlict with 
the ovean as a mythological menster. 

But, even if all the passages cited by Gunkel 
were coloured by such allusions, they would be 
still quite without relevancy as affecting our esti- 
wate of the religion of Israel tor the period we 
are considering. For, apart from the find that, 
in the few passives that are certainly entitled to 
be considered, Jahwelt expressly tukes the plaee 
of Marduk (/e. there lias been a eomplete trans- 
planting of the myth tothe soil of Jahwism), we 
lust, further, note with emphasis that in every 
instanee we have to do with the utilizing of those 
mythologieal reminiseenees in poetry. Now, the 
freedom of which the Hebrew pocts availed them. 
selves in tis matter is as far fram supplying 
a standard whereby to judge of their religious 
beliefs as the mention of Seylla and Charyhdis 
by a modern writer would be a fair test of lis 
beliefs. 

(y) Finally, the attempts that have been made 
to give a mythological sense to the vessels of 
Solomon's temple appear to us to have failed com- 
Hetely: e.g. the supposition that the so-called 
Kicban sea (1 Kh 72%) represents the ¢?hom or prim- 
eval ocean, or that the oxen aresymbolsof ailardink.* 
On this question the present writer must express 
his full aeeord with Stade, who (Z.f7IV, 1903, p. 
170) sees in these vessels no evidence that at that 
time the myths possibly attached to them had 
been adopted by the Israelites, or that they were 
even known tothem. ‘It was not a religious need, 
but the needs of kingly pomp, that led to the intro- 
duetion of a foreign institution into the temple. 
The Pheenician artist, who was called in to execute 
the work, wronght according to the fashions of 
style with whieh he was familiar, and turned out 
a prodnet which eould be transferred from a Phe- 
nician temple to the temple of Jahweh.’ 

Krom al] sides, then, it may be eonsidered as 
estalilished that the extent of Babylonian influence 
upon the religion of Israel—at least for the pre- 
exilie period—hes been considerably overestimated, 
Examples of dependence and of allusions are not 
to he ‘hind, But upon the soil of revelation the 
foreign material undergoes such transformation, 
and appears in sneha new light, when viewed from 
an immeasurably higher moral and religions stand- 
point, that the question has not unreasonably been 
asked whether, in many passaves, we shonld speak, 


not of dependence and imitation, ut rather of a | 


polemieal intention towards the alleged source. 

The further question, whether to this period 
religious expectations as to the future (eonnected 
with the ¢heologumenon of the ‘ Day of the Lonp’) 
should be attributed, will have to be discussed in 
the following section. 


IV. THE PERIOD OF THE WRITING PROPIIETS, 
DOWN TO THE EXILE, 


i. THE SouRCES.—<As sources for this period, 
whieh embraces some 18) years, we have to take 
account not only of the Prophetieal writings, but 
also of portions of the Pentateuch and of the Ils- 
torieal literature. Thus in the Pentateueh there 
are the Jater and latest strata of .J and E, and the 
Theok of Denteronomy ; in the Historical books we 
have the prophetically influcneed seetions of Judges 
and Samuel (such as 1S 1, 2! 3.8. 10!" 15), but, 
above all, the first Deuteronomie redaetion of the 
Looks ot Kings (¢. 600 B.e.). For our present pur- 


poses we ean practically leave out of account the | 


* So Kittel in his Com. on Kings (in Nowack’s Hdkom., Got- 
tingen, 1:00, p. 64), following Kosters (Theol. Tijdsxehr. 1879, 
p. 445ff.). According to Gunkel (Lc. p. 153, ef. also 161 f.), 
soine relation to the 12 


the 12 oxen must rather have stoud in 
signs of the zodiaw 
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eireumstance that the exact chronological position 
of the partieulur passages referred to is still the sub. 
ject of meh controversy. — For there is practically 
complete agreement that they are dependent apon 
the preaching of the pre-exilie writing prophets, and 
that is the only point that concerns us. Besides, 
the whole of the historical literature of this period 
exhibits snch a uniformity of ideas that the qnes- 
tions of analysis of sources and precise dating 
possess only a snbordinate importance. For this 
reason we may leave open the complicated ques- 


tions connected with the origin of Deuteronomy, 


namely, whether the law-book introduced by Josiah 
in 621 is to be regarded as the original Dentero- 
nomy or was compiled from older codilications, 
So far as the description of the process of develop. 
nent of the OT religion is concerned, the present 
Book of Denteronomy may quite properly be 
trented as a unity. 

On the other hand, no little dithenity attaches 
to the questions of literary criticisin affecting the 
main sonrees, namely, the Prophetical writings 
themselves. Here even the most cautious and 
conservative of crities have been compelled by the 
latest investigations to make such concessions as 
woukd have heen considered impossible twenty 
years ago. Of course this is not the place to 


describe exhanstively either the process of literary 
l eriticism whieh has led to this, or the results of 


this criticism. But it may be as well to indieate 
clearly the general viewpoints whiel have forced 
themselves upon investigators In ever-growing 
measnre, and withont which a just judgment 
and a correct eptblyy ment of the Prophetical 
writings are impossible. 

There are two fnets which must be kept steadily 
in view, becanse they sutlice to explain all the phe- 
nomena in the Prophetical Hterature, (a) In the 
lirst place, it is, thronghout, a refiqeous Hterature ; 
it does not profess to give anything, and we mnst 
accordingly not look to it for anything, that goes 
beyond religious purposes. (4) Secondly, Israel, to 
which we owe the Prophetical writings in their 
present form, had as yet no idea of what we eall 
‘literary property.’ * The question was not in 
what terms a prophet of Jahwel had spoken in 
former times, but whether those terms were still 
fitted to fulfil the religious purpose which he once 
meant to serve, If this did not appear to be the 
case, it was revarded as not only pertectly right, 
but asa sacred duty, to modify the original form 
of expression, to give a milder turn to what was 
tov harsh and no longer applicable to a differently 
constitutell age, to expand and state more clearly 
what was too concise or obscure, to introduce 
matter that was wanting in the original but indis- 
pensable for a later age. To this last eategery 
should be assigned a good part of the material on 
which at one time ereat stress and that rightly— 
was laid, namely, so-called Messianic prophecy. 
When the threatenings of punishment uttered by 
the pre-exilic prophets had been fullilled, when 
the people languished in exile, or after the Return 
rectal on a miserable existence under the appres- 
sion of the hostile world-power, it could not but 
seem a picee of cruelty to let words of threaten- 
ing be the sole or even the predominating feature 
in the Prophetic oracles, at a time when the people 
were tilled with burning zeal to secure by paintal 
fulfilment of the Law that great change in their 
lot which had long heen promised. We can under- 
stand how, under such cirenmstances, cousolation 
and promise had an ever larger place given them 
within the framework of the traditional Prophetien] 
writings — nay, how, for instance, the Book of 
Isniah could come to assume the form of an an- 


* Cf avhat was said above (p..625*) on the cuslom ol traving 


yyback all tuelegielacion to Moses, 
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thology of Prophetical oracles and be even under- 
stood and read by the people as sneh — oracles 
which in all prohability embrace a period of well- 
nigh 500 years, In saying this we do not mean to 
give our assent to what an ilegitimate hyper- 
criticism has exalted to a principle, that no word 
of comfort or of promise is to be allowed to the 
pre-exilie prophets. But we do mean to elaim a 
perfect right to test fully the authenticity of the 
various Prophetieal words. It is surely not the 
outcome of a frivolous and unhelieving spirit to 
seek an answer to the question whether Micah 


(4'""-) eould have predieted in one and the same | 


breath the carrying eaptive of Jerusalem to Baby- 
lon, and (v.22) the miraeulons deliverance of the 
city out of the power of its besiegers. Here 
soher criticism has a readily available resource, 
namely, to assign the prediction of the destruction 
of many peoples before the walls of Jerusalem to 
a much later date then the Stl cent. B.c. In cases 
where this resonrce is not available, sueh criticisin 
will readily waive any decision. Fortunately, 
there remains enough that is certain and unassail- 
able to enable ns to understand and to depict the 
ways of God in Hebrew prophetism. 


ii. NAME AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
WRITING PROPHETS,* — 1. In speaking of the 
nébvim (p. 65011.) we avoided as far as possible 
the name ‘prophets,’ so as not to obliterate 
the deep-seated distinction between them and 
the Jahweh prophets properly so called, the sue- 
eession of whon: begins with Amos. We found it 
necessary, indeed, to recognize even those xébiin 
who clustered about Elijah and Elisha, and espe- 
cially the last named themselves, as organs of 
Jahweh, in whom ‘the spirit of Jahweh’ worked 
as a mysterious agency, and who could aceord- 
ingly he rightly called ‘men of God.’ But on 
closer examination we discover sueh charaeteristie 
differences between the two kinds of prophets that 
we eannot, for instance, place even an Elijah npon 
the same footing as Amos, 

The writing prophets t are essentially connected 
with the ancient seers (707), as is expressly 
testified in 1S 9 ‘Those who are now ealled 
“prophets” (2zbi im) were ealled in former times 
*€seers.”’ The old names (ro ¢m and Aézin) in an 
honourable sense appear elsewhere only in Js 30!" ; 


* Of the very extensive literature on the characteristics of 
prophetism and the theology of the writing prophets, we note, 
in addition to the works cited on p. 650>n., the following: 
B. Duhm, Die Theologie der Propheten, Bonn, 1575 [a work which 
already occupies the standpoint of the Reuss-Grag hypothesis, 
although on questions of literary criticism the author is still 
pretty conservative); Ed. Konig, Der Offenbarungsbegrif’ des 
AT, Leipzig, 1882, 2 vols. [mainly an analysis of the self- 
consciousness of the prophets and of their leading statements 
based upon this, regarding (1) their miraculous powers, call, 
and endowment with the Spirit of God; (2) the manifestation 
and speaking of God as the source of the revealed messaye, 
Konig maintaining that in this matter the prophets see and 
hear with the bodily senses; (3) the fact that it is not their 
own heart that is the source of the prophets’ predictions] ; 
A. Kuenen, De profeten en de profetie onder Israel: Histor.- 
dogmat, Studie, 2 vols., Leiden, 1575 [Eng. tr. under title 
‘Prophets and Prophecy in Israel,” London, 1877]; W. Robert- 
son Smith, The Prophets af Israel and their place in History, 
to the close of the 8th cent. B.c., Edinburgh, 1882 [2nd ed., 1895, 
with Introduction and Additional Notes by T. K. Cheyne]; J. 
Darmesteter, Les prophéetes @Israel, Paris, 802; A. F. Kirk- 
patrick, The Doctrine of the Prophets (Warburtonian Lectures 
for 1886-1890), London, 1892; P. Schwartzkopff, Die prophe- 
tische Offenbarung nach Wesen, Inhalt und Grenzen, Giessen, 
1896; F. Giesebrecht, Grundlinien fur die Berufsbeqabuug der 
alttest. Propheten (in ‘Greifswalder Studien zu_ Ehren II. 
Cremers,’ Giitersloh, 1895, pp. 37-81); Leitner, Die prophe- 
tische Inspiration (in Bardenhewer’s ‘ Biblische Studien’ [Roin. 
Catholic]), Freiburg i. B., 1896; Ed. Konig, Das Berufungs- 
bewusstsein der alttest. Propheten, Barmen, 1900, 

+ The emphasis we lay on the word writing in this title is not 
Intended to deny that there were true prophets of Jahweh in 
Israel besides these (cf. what was said above, p. 6564, about 
Micaiah ben-Imlah, and what is said in Jer 2670 of Uriah 
ben-Shemaiah); but we can judge only of those about whose 
messages we have written evidence... 7 j ; 
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for in Mic 87 the ‘seers’ (eonpled with ‘ sooth- 
sayers’) mean false prophets; in Is20 ° 

phets’ and ‘the seers’ are wrong 

glosses; and, finally, in Am 7! the t 
(hézeh), with which Amaziah the pries 
Amos, has a flavour of contempt abont it. 


2sS8es 


But 


| the reply of Amos (v.44) must not be misunder- 


stood, as if he absolutely repudiated any claim to 
be a ‘prophet’ (n@bi), because the word rab? 
had questionable associations to him coming down 
from those nébéim of the time of Saul and of 
Abab. This is quite impossible simply on the 
ground of Am 2” and 3’, where Amos himself 
speaks of the nébi’'im in the most honourahle sense. 
Moreover, we read in 7% that God charged him to 
‘vo as a prophet’ to His pesple Israel. The 
meaning of Anos in 7'4 ean only ie then, that he 
disclaims being a professional prophet, in the sense 
familiar to Amaztah, or a member of a prophetic 
euild. On the eontrary, the eall to be a prophet 
surprised him in the midst of oeeupations of a 
wholly different kind: Jahweh took him from the 
herd.* 

2. Here we have already a very essential differ- 
ence between the prophets of early times and the 
writing prophets. The latter are eonscions uf an 
express call, at a definite moment, by Jah sh to 
their office. We have not an Boal acre Mt, Li 
this in the case of all of them; but its pre | aess 
in the case of five justifies onr assuming that from 
the time of Amos onwards a similar eall was 
experienced by all true prophets of Jahweh. We 
have already spoken of Aiios’ own witness to his 
call. According to Hos 1°, the commencement of 
Hosea’s prophetie ministry was eontemporaneous 
with his reeognition that Jahweh intended eyen 
the prophet’s nnhappy experiences in his married 
life to be a reflexion of israel’s relation to Him- 
self, Jsceiah records a vision he had in the year 
that king Uzziah died, when the Divine commis- 
sion was given him to drive the people by his 
Inessage into ever-inereasing obduracy, Attempts 
have been made to explain this vision—the only 
one in Isaiah—as simply the literary garbinvented 
for inward reflexions and coniliets, so that the 
prophet’s own determination would take the place 
of an express Divine eall. But all such attempts 
are shattered hy the earnest terms of the narra- 
tive, which will not permit us to think but of a 
real ocenrrence. The very same is the impression 
we receive from Jeremiah’s record of his call in 
the 13th year of Josiah. Quite remarkable here 
is the emphasis laid (15) on the choice and con- 
secration of Jeremiah to the prophetic ofltce even 
hefere his birth. How could any one invent a 
thing of this kind and proclaim it as a word 
addressed to him by God? But as little could he 
have added the supplementary invention that he 
tried to evade the Divine commission (v.’) by 
leading want of skill in speaking, and youth. 
heer must we see here again an experience the 
prophet onee had, which left an ineflacealle im- 
pression upon his memory. In the ease of Ezckied, 
his exaet dating of his first vision (14%) by year, 
month, and day, is the pledge that he too is 
conseious that his call to be a prophet (2°) was a 
definite oceurrence. 

As it is not in man’s power of his own initiative 
to effeet the eall to be a prophet, or to complete it 
by his own determination, so, on the other hand, 
he has no power to evade it. Nay, as even the 
boldest will tremble involuntarily when the roar 
of a lion is heard in the neighbourhood, so the 
man to whom the word of Jahweh has come must 
prophesy (Am 3°). The most striking testimony 
to this is found in Jer 207, With an impatience 


* The meaning of Amos hecomes still clearer if, with Riedel 
N(SE, 1903, p., 163 £);, we render ‘! was no propbet,' ete. 
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bordering close on blasphemy, the prophet here 
rerreaches Jahwel with having enticed him (by 
tire 1 Nae prevailed npon him, 


so th: as become a Jaughing-stock nnd an 

object Adicule. But, he goes on, ‘when 1 
ot ; : é 

thougs.., will not make mention of dum nor | 


speak any more in his name, then there was in 
nine heart as it were a Inirning lire shut up in my 
hones, 1] wearicd myself with holding out, but 1 
was unable.’ Jt would be ne easy task te weaken 
the convineing power and force of this testimony 
to the unique character of Hebrew prophetism, by 
pointing to any analogous phenomena elsewhere. 
3. A characteristic of the ved7in in the old 
sense was a eondition of ecstasy, occasionally 
rising to rapture and holy frenzy; and the fist of 
these, namely eestasy, we tind witnessed to also 
in the case of the writing prophets. lor, even 
apart from the vision, sbi likewise implies a 
condition of trance, there is repeated mention of 
‘the hand of Jalweh’ being strony upon the prophet 
(Is 8", Ezk 3'4), or coming upon him (zk 1 3** 37) 
401), or falling upon him (8S, or being over hint 
(83°, here with the more precise nole that it was 
‘at evening’), and on account ef wlich he sits 
solitary (der 1517). 


In all these passages ‘the | 


hand’ is an expression for the Divine influence | 
story of lis being carried to Jerusalem (8!) and 


irresistible hold upon the prophet, 
be. ‘nost the equivalent of ‘the spirit ot 
dalwe whe sh likewise ‘falls’ upon the prophet 
(Kizk 115), and imparts to him special revelations 
from (sod. In the ease of melted) the effect of the 
hand of Jahweh is almost always to induee a 
vision. Nevertheless, there is plainly a consider- 
alle difference between this kind of eestasy and 
that of the ancient né)7iu. It is true that under 
all forms the extraordinary intluence of the spirit 
of (rod presents an unfathomable mystery. But 
op the part of the writing prophets we find no 
trace of their being plunged by this influence into 
a condition of amentve or unconseions rapture. 
They always retain a clear consciousness and a 
distinct recollection of what they saw in spirit and 
of what was said to them." Otherwise it would be 
Dnpessible for them ta deseribe the vision or to 
announce the word of God that came to them in 
their eestasy. 

4. Now, it is quite trne that in opposition to 
this it has been maintained (so, in vreat detail, by 
A. Klostermann in SA, 1877, p. BOLI, and again 
reeently by Duhm in his Commentary on Isaiah, 
p. 129) that, at least in the case of Ezekiel, by the 
prophet’s: own confession, cataleptie conditions, 
namely, temporary loss of the powerof motion and 
speech, must be assnmed, although this morbid 
condition did not exelude an exact recollection 


whiel ‘ay 


of the hallucinations of sight and hearing that 


were experienced during the catalepsy. In point 
of facet, Ezekiel tells us that, after his vision of 
the cherubim-ehariot, he went in fiftexness (v2) in 
the heat of his spirit, and that he then sat stunned 
with astonishment (oo¢0) in the nidst of his 
people for seven days (34%). He speaks, further 


* This simple fact refutes the ancient orthodox theories, 
such as that which goes back to Vhilo, that human reason 
lett the prophet, to make room for the Divine spirit. Equally 
futile arc al] attempts to reduce the prophets to mere stru- 
ments of the Pirine spirit, devvid of will, and compara to a 
finte in the hand of the plaser or a pen in the hand of the 
scribe, Sneh attempts suffer shipwreck on the rock of what 
ig an undeniable fact, that the individuality of the ifercut 
prophets is very clearly revealed in their style and their manner 
of speech. Isaiah writes quite differently from Jeremiah, antl 
the latter, again, quite differently from Ezekiel. Of course all 
this «toes not exchile the possibility of a heightening of the 
vatural gifts and powers of the prophets by the influence at 
the Divine spirit. Such a process is evident, for instance, in 
the manuer of speech of the herdsman Amos, which js ns 
forvible as it is clear. Jerome's opinion regarding the ‘rustic 
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(v.6), of adumbness which God sends apon him, 
Which ean indeed be interrupted when it is the 
Divine will that he make prophetic announce- 
ments, but whose entire removal does not trike 
place till the evening before the news comes of the 
capture of Jerusalem. All these phenomena agree 
remarkably with those miaur¥cll in eataleptics. 
Duhm is inclined to reekon especially the vision in 
S'-H* among the cases tin which the body lies 
seemingly dead and the phantom (that las left: it) 
represents the Ego.’ On the other hand, Zecha- 
tiah, with his ‘angel that spake with me,’ is in- 
cided by Duhm among the instances ‘in which 
consciousness remains in the body, and the phantom 
that comes forth is apparently unconscious.’ Bat 
however much the assumption of cataleptic con- 
ditions on the part of Ezekiel may have in its 
favour, this does not yet amount to evidence of a 
relapse to the old form of mantie. Above all, 
there are two points not to he overlooked. In the 
first: plaee, Ezekicl represents his bitterness of 
spirit and stunned condition, those alleved cata- 
leptic phenomena (8°), as the resa/t of the vision 
of the chernbim-chariot ¢ whereas he deseribes the 
Vision itself with a preciseness which does not 
look like that of aiman whose mental balance has 
been disturbed. Secondly, before and after the 


the Jengthy account of his visions there, he says 
not a word about cataleptic conditions, and we 
have no right simply on the ground of 3'46 to pos- 
tulate them here also. But, above all, the whole 
nature and contents of Lhe great vision in chapters 
40-48 are very hard to reconcile with any notion 
of a morbid condition on the part of the propl et. 
Everything here breathes such an air of delilera- 
tion and purpose that only a sinall share in the 
ineeption of this lengthy programune for the future 
ean be set down to the account of vision (sce 
below, p. 676"), Again, as Lo the ‘double conscions- 
ness’ of Zechariah, it is really only in 4) that there 
is any indication of an abnormal eondition of the 
prophet ; and this is very far from justifying the 
assumption of actual cataleptic conditions, For, 
when we read that the angel who talked with him 
reawakened him as aman that is wakened out of 
his sleep, this means merely that the prophet, 
exhausted by the preceding visions, had talled inte 
a kind of sleep, and had now to be made capable 
of experiencing a new vision. Ent here, again, in 
the case of Zechariah, it will be found that his 
night-visions in their present form are to he in 
large measure set down to the aceount of the 
littérateur and not of the visionary. 

6. Taking everything into aecount, the vision 
did not, upon the whole, play such a large réle in 
prophetism as there lias teen a disposition to 
attribute to it. As for the classical examples, so 
to speak, 9¢ visions which we find on the part of 
Amos, tsainh, and Jeremiah, the descriptions are 
almost all extremely meagre; nay, in some in- 
stinees they contain nothing more than names 
of objeets with which the utterance of religious 
truths and exhortations is connected. The more 
detailed the description (as, for instance, in Iézk 
14"), the mere it contains not only framework 
and motive but exhibits deliberate purpose, the 
more is it deliient in specilically religions con- 
tents. In every instanee the word spoken in the 
course of the vision or for the purpese of explain- 
ing it, is by far the most important part of the 
revelation communicated to the prophet. 

6. Finally, it must be pronounced a gross exag- 
geration to think of aff the activity of the pro- 
jhets as earricd on under eestatic conditions, 

Vhen a prophet begins his message with the 


so: ah weeks ‘ - Gar ’ > ’ wy 
style" of Amos must be pronennecd quite unproved and in | expression Thus saith the Lona? (mr wx 43), or 
currect. NVinitigan Pyurdddds, auto. bisfaddtess the very frequent 
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‘word of the LorD’ (m7 ox3), he means to claim 
that he does not speak a message of his own 
creation, like the false prophets: Jahweh must 
have spoken to him before he can proclaim the 
word of Jahweh. But this does not imply that 
the inspiration from Jahweh must in every instance 
be connected with the throwing of the prophet 
into the ecstatic condition. It may, further, be 
asked whether for every particnlar message of the 
prophets there was needed a special inspiration 
from Jahweh, or whether we should not rather 
hold that they always spoke in the power of the 
spirit of God, which was imparted to them at their 
call. The answer is, that both these possibili- 
ties are witnessed to in the Prophetical writings. 
(a) In the story of the call of Isaiah (6°), as well 
as in that of Jeremiah (19%) and of Ezekiel (2°™ and 
34), we hear of a general commission from God 
to these prophets, a kind of programme of their 
ministry, to which at all times they are to give 
heed in word and act. 

(6) But, on the other hand, we possess also some 
notable evidences that the word of Jahweh may in 
a particular instance be at first withheld, and only 
communicated after a while.—(a) Thus the prophet 
Habakkuk can at first give no reply to the com- 
plaint which he has to make to Jahweh (in 
chapter 1). Nay, he resolves to take his stand 
upon his watch-tower* to look out and to learn 
what Jahweh has to say to him, and what reply 
Ile will make to his grievance. And, in fact, 
Jahweh answers him at once, and even commands 
him to write down the revelation he receives. 

But there are two testimonies of Jeremiah which 
pont still more clearly in the same direction.—(8) 

Vhen the false prophet, Hananiah of Gibeon, in 
the presence of Jeremiah proclaims to priests and 
people as a word from Jahweh (Jer 28’) that the 
yoke of Nebuchadrezzar is about to be broken, 
and the temple-vessels carried away under Jehoia- 
kim to be brought back from Babylon, Jeremiah 
gives his Amen to this. He expresses, indeed, his 
suspicion at the suddenness of the change from the 
predictions of woe uttered by the old prophets to 
the opposite. But he allows Hananiah to take 
from his neck and break the yoke which he had 
worn for some time as a threatening allusion to 
the yoke of the Chaldeans. Straightway Jere. 
miah takes his departure. But soon thereafter 
the command comes to him from God to announce 
to Mananiah that Jahweh would put an iron yoke 
in place of the wooden one broken by him, and 
wonld bring all nations under the yoke of Nebu- 
chadrezzar. JIananiah himself was further to be 
told that as a false prophet he was doomed to die 
the same year. And so it fell ont in the seventh 
month of that year. In this whole transaction it 
is highly noteworthy that Jeremiah at hrst eon- 
siders it possible that Hananiah has spoken a true 
message from Jahweh, because he himself has 
received none to a contrary effect, but that after- 
wards he has no hesitation in opposing his suhse- 
quent communication from Jahweh to Hananiah’s 

*The much discussed passage, Is 216., belongs (if we adapt 
the present text) to a different category. We leave it an open 
question whether this oracle belongs to Isaiah (dating from 
¢, 710 B.c.), or whether it should not rather be placed about the 
year 540. Inv. Jahweh bids the prophet set a watcher, who 
is to mount the tower and tell what he sees. This is generally 
explained as an enibodiment of the fact that the prophet, under 
the influence of the Divine spirit, distinguishes in himself, as it 
were, two personalities. According to Dnuhm(U_m. on Isaiah, 
p. 120), ‘the meaning of the command ts that the prophet is to 
yield himself to catalepsy (cf. ahove, p. 673) and let loose from 
himself the angel, who, untrammelled by the hodily senses, can 
perceive supra-sensual things.’ But it is hardly open to ques- 
tion that the present text of v.6is due to a misunderstanding 
of the Massorah, and ought, with Buhl (ZA7W, I8ss, p. 157 ff.) 
and Stade (7b. p. 165 ff.), to be emended so as to read as a coin- 
man¢ of Jahweh to the prophet to mount the tower. Thus the 
catalepsy alleged by Dulim falls away of itself, and Is 216 
becomes a simple parallel to Hab 2), 
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lying word. Ilere, again, all notion of mere 
imagination or invention on the part of the pro- 
phet is absolutely excluded. What he speaks is 
based upon real, direct inspiration. 

(y) The other testimony, which is no less char. 
acteristic, is found in Jer 42)%-, The remnant of 
the people, which had fled from Mizpah after the 
murder of Gedaliah, beg the prophet to give them 
a message from Jahweh to indicate the right 
course for them to pursue, and assure him that, 
whatever be the instructions, they will carry them 
out. Jeremiah promises that he will pray to 
Jahweh for a message, and that he will not keep 
back a single word of it when he receives it. But 
ten days elapse before the Divine word comes to 
him, forbidding absolutely the migration to Egypt, 
and commanding the people to remain in their 
own land. The charges of falsehood and treaehery 
which the spokesmen of the people then prefer 
against the prophet are such as no one will have 
any difficulty in attributing to the blind zeal of 
infatuated men. But it would be equally unjust 
to regard those ten days as simply a period of 
delay which the prophet took for calm considera- 
tion, and with a view to the allaying of exeited 
feelings. ITere, too, we must believe him when 
he tells us that he conld not announce a ‘word of 
Jahweh’ until it had been given him. 

7. In all that we have said hitherto in the way 
of characterizing the writing prophets, we have 
not, however, yet mentioned the most essential 
feature. This we find in the sadjects of prophetic 
announeement, which are exclusively the affairs 
of the theocracy, not to say the kingdom of God 
in the wide sense of that expression. ‘Phe pro- 
phecies are addressed to the whole body of the 
people, whether in Israel or Judah,—or at least 
relate to them ; and in every instance the con- 
tents are exclusively moral and religious, The 
few exceptions, where a prophecy is addressed to 
individuals, are only apparent. When Tsaiah (71!) 
invites king Ahaz to ask a sign from dahweh, he 
is speaking to the man who had the control of, 
and the responsibility for, the fortunes of the 
people at a critical period. And when the same 
prophet (fs 22!5%-) announces to the king’s major- 
domo lis deposition and banishment, and the 
appointment of Eliakim in his place, the whole 
context shows that Shebna had brought this 
punishment upon himself by the harm he had 
done the theocracy, and by his oppression of the 
people ; whereas it was to be expeeted of Eliakim, 
the servant of Jahweh, that he would be ‘a father 
to the house of Judah.’ In the same way, of 
course, we must interpret the minatory prophecies 
of Jeremiah addressed to individuals : for instance, 
that to Pashhur (20°*-), whose ill-treatment of the 
prophet had proved him to be a rehel against 
Jahweh Mimself; that to Hananiah (288; see 
above); that to Shemaiah (29°4%-); and, not less, 
the numerons prophetic addresses to varions kings 
of Judali (215%- Gps 100. OF laa 3o'78) Are ieee te 
very frequent words of threatening uttered against 
whole classes, the nobles and judges of the peupl-., 
the priests or the (false) prophets, have ip view 
the members of these, not as individuals ont as 
the holders of important offiees, on whose conduct 
the weal and the woe of the whole body depend. 
The true prophet of Jahweh, on the other hand, 
holds an otlice only in so far as he is called by God 
to a definite activity, never for State reasons or 
by a kine’s commission. Accordingly, nothing 
could argue greater perversity than to represent 
Isaiah, when he announced to Shebna his deposi- 
tion (22'"-), as acting in an official capacity and by 
the king's direetions—something after the fashion 
of a court preacher ! 

8, It is quitein harmony with the position of the 
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prophets in the service of Jahweh that they per- 
torm their ministry withont any claim to tee or 
reward —diflering thus from the ancient seers, who 
received gifts in return for the answers they gave 
to inguirers (18 976, 1 K 145). According to Mie 
34, it is a sign of the false a cles that they 
divine for money—condnuet whieh is pronounced 
equally disgraceful with that of judges who take 
gifts to give decisions, or of priests who impart 
torah for a fee. 

9. Onee more, as to the numerous oracles and 
uldresses spoken against foreign peoples : these fall 
in large measure within the sphere of prophetic 
activity, for the simple reason that their motive is 
the hostile attitude of these nations to the theo- 
eracy. They denounce the judgment of Jahweh 
upon those who in their blindness have abused His 
commission to chastise and have cruelly destroyed 
(ls 10); or who, hke the Edomites, in deru- 
salem’s ‘evil day,’ exhibited a savage joy, and did 
their best to humiliate and destroy Judah (Ob), 
But even where snel motives are not present, or 
at least not recognizable by ns, the oracles against 
foreign nations oeeupy a high plaee in the pro- 
phetie addresses. For they are all testimonies 
that it is recognized that Jahweh alone, with 
almighty hand, guides the fortunes of the nations, 
near and remote; that He alone can reward and 
punish; and that He does both according to the 
unalterable standard of right and righteousness, 
It is no more the merely national god, who con- 
cerns himself abont the course of the world only 
when his own people are assailed by another, and 
then—sueh was the popular belief—takes their 
part blindly ; but One who avenyes even the out- 
rage perpetrated by the Moabites on the bones 
of the king of Edom (Am 23). And thus it may 
well be said that in these very oracles against 
the nations clear and foreible expression is given 
to the universalism of the prophetic conception of 
God, the omnipotence, icine and righteousness 
of Jahweh. There is nothing in them to invali- 
date the judgment expressed a Httle ago, that the 
activity of the writing prophets is always eon- 
eerned with the interests and aims of the theo- 
eracy, the ways of God with the latter, and that 
the contents of their prophecies are uniformly of 
amoral and religious nature. 

10, From this follows another result, whieh is 
not least in importance, namely, that the minatory 
prediction, however categorically it may be ex- 
pal has always only a conditional character. 
Even Amos, whose denuneiation of judgment 
xounds so irrevocable that he actually strikes up 
the funeral dirge (/: n@h) over Israel (54), does not 
abandon all hope, for immediately thereafter he 
utters the exhortation: ‘Seek Jalweh, that ye 
may live’ (vv.*®); ‘Yea, if ye hate the evil and 
love the good, it may be that Jaliweh, the God of 
Hosts, will be gracious unto the remnant of Joseph’ 
{v.°), Isaiah, again, although expressly called 
(6°) to harden the people still more ie: his preach- 
ing of repentance, predicts (1) the coming of a 
tune when Jerusalem shall once more be called a 
city of righteousness, a faithful city, after a por- 
tion of her inhabitants have been brought by 
purifying Judgment to repentance. Similarly, in 
38° Isaiah, by the instruction ef Jahweh, an- 
nownees to king Hezekiah his speedy end, but im- 
mediately thereafter tells him that, owing to his 
prayer and tears, his life is to be prolonged for 
fifteen years. Jeremiah announces as a message 
from Jahweh (26°) that the threatenings uttered 
against city and temple may perhaps have the 
effect of leading the people to hearken and turn 


from their ways, in which case Jahweb scill repent 
Him of the evil whieh He thoaght(td Dring upon) 


them because of the evil of theirdomys. In short, 


| 
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the prophetie word is not a decretam absolutin, 
Which must work itself out after the manner of a 
blind natural force, an inexorable tate ; it pursues 
moral ainis ; it is designed to bring about know- 
ledge and repentance. Hence it is subject to 
recall, aeeording to the condnet of the party 
threatened ; Just as the potter can transtorm the 
marred vessel as he pleases (Jer US'™), For dahweh 
links no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but 
in his turning from his evil way, that he may 
live (Ezk Is) It was to emphasize this truth, 
and tliat even as extended to the heathen, that 
the dite Book of Jonah was composed in the 
post-exilie period. 


ii. TUE FORMS OF DIVINE REVELATION TO 
THE PROPHETS.—1\. The simplest form of com- 
munication from God to the prophets is the word 
whieh eomes to them, and whieh is very frequently 
the equivalent of ‘revelation.’ According to Jer 
Is!3 it wax a current saying of the time that 
tordh (‘direetion’) could never be lacking to the 
priest, nor ‘eounsel’ to the wise, nor the ‘word’ 
to the prophet. ‘That the prophet, in virtne of 
lis call, conld speak in the name of Jaliweh, 
without having in every instance reecived an 
extraordinary revelation, we have already (p. 67+") 
pointed out. On the other hand, the exact dating 
of particular Divine messages (particularly in 
Ezekiel, Haggai, and Zechariah, but occasionally 
also in deremiah) is an evidence that the prophet 
could be quite conscious of having reecived a 
speeitl revelation. 

The same is witnessed to by the expression (Is 
22), cf. 5°) ‘dahweh revealed himself in my ears,’ 
te. called tome audibly. It lias been argued by 
Kd. Konig that a hearing with the Jodidy ear is 
what is thought of in this phrase; but that it is 
not so, is shown by the fact that elsewhere the 
Divine word is said to be seen by the prophet. 
jut this seeing is with the eye of the spirit, like 
the beholding of the prophetic visions. Doth kinds 
of sceing are designated by the same word in 
Hebrew (p19 Aa@zén; ef., for instanee, the expres- 
sion ‘Vision of Isaiah,’ placed as a collective title 
at the head of the present Book of Isaiah). This 
is explicable only on the supposition Chat the 
boundary between the two —especially in early 
times—was a fluid one: even the receiving of a 
Divine message might readily be coupled with 
eestatie visionary conditions, 

2, Still we are entitled to speak of visions 
proper, te. of the beholding of concrete pictures 
and incidents, of which the prophet afterwards 
gives an account, and, if necessary, an interpreta- 
tion, Itis noteworthy that ¢hiy seeing is almost 
everywhere (cf. Am 7'*7 8! 9), Ts 6, Jer 18, 
Ezk 1, Zee 1° 2! ete.) expressed by the verb ax 


(r@ah), which usnally stands for bodily vision. 


/his memary and carry it into exeention. 


Here, again, it cannot be inferred from this that 
we have to do with an unveiling of the invisible 
world to the bodily eye of the prophet, but rather 
that he with the spiritual eye beholds real pictures 


| and incidents as at other times he does with the 


bodily eye. Of all the analogies which have been 
adduced to make the mystery of this kind of 
seeing (namely, the prophetie vision in the nar- 
rower sense) intellicible, that whieh deserves most 
attention is the largely attested ‘artistic imtui- 
tion.’ In the latter, a work of art, which has been 
planned and perhaps long considered, may all at 
once present itself te the mind's eye of the artist 
in unthonght-of finish and beauty, and that so 
clearly that he is able henceforth to retain it in 
sut, 
events with such an_analosy as this, we must not 
oveuluok (tho Gondiderallecititlerences in kind he. 


' tween the two, artistie and prophetic inspiration, 


= 
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and, above all, the difference in their subject- 
matter. 

But, further, the visions present themselves 
to us in such multiplicity that we can reacily 
understand how attempts have been made to dis- 
tinguish between genuine vision and the purely 
literary garb given to prophetie ideas—not to 
speak of the attempt to rednee all visions to a 
inere literary device. To refute the latter notion, 
it is necessary only to point to (a) the single vision 
recorded by Isaiah (in ch. 6). It is inconceivable 
that he should have invented this ineident, to 
which his solenin call to the prophetie othee is 
attached, merely in order to present in this form 
certain thoughts of his own about the nature and 
the prospects of his prophetie ealling. For any 
sueh purpose the Iabour spent on the description 
would be too great, and everything favours the 
assumption that the prophet on this one oceasion 
actually beheld the supra-earthly pictures which 
he describes, experienced the atoning influence 
(v.’7), and heard the Divine commission given him. 
And, in truth, the pictures are of sublime sim- 
plicity, while the succession of the incidents is 
clear and impressive (just as in the vision of 
Micaiah ben-Imlah, 1 Ik 22!%%-}—both indications of 
a real inward experience. 

(6) It is munch more dittieult to cain a harmonious 
conception of the first two visions of Amos (7!"), 
In the third of them (v.7") it is to one object 
alone, the plumbline, that the Divine oracle 
attaches itself; while the object of the fourth, the 
basket of harvest fruits, serves merely ag a sym- 
lol ot the harvest which is to be sent to the 
people. The fifth vision (9'%) is the frst to offer, 
although deseribed with extreme brevity, an ana- 
logy to that of Isaiah. But, in the opinion of the 
present writer, it is possible to regard the others 
also, in spite of their peculiarities, as something 
more than merely the literary garb of prophetie 
ideas. This latter deviee makes its appearance 
only after the pruphetie vision has had a consider- 
able history, and the public ministry of the prophets 
has had to yield more and more to the activity 
of the pen. Moreover, the testimony to visions 
on the part of pre-exilie prophets is confined, 
apart from those of Amos and Isaiah, to those 
recounted in Jer 1"-38, In both of the last two a 
single object (an almond-tree and a seething-pot} 
seen by the prophet furnishes the motive (and that 
in connexion with the immediately subsequent 
call of the prophet) for a prophetic announcement. 

(c) In Ezekiel, on the Peher hand, the vision 
makes its appearance in a highly detailed and 
somewhat complicated form. As in the ease of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, the first vision (Ezk 1!) 
ushers in the eall of the prophet. 
at the outset how, after the heavens were opened 
(i.e. after he had received the faculty of beholding 
even the supra-earthly), he saw visions produced 
hy God. Yetitis not from heaven, hut from the 
north, that the theophany comes, in a storm-driven 
tiery clond. This conceals the very minutely de- 
scribed cherubim (see above, p. 644°), and it is 
only at the close (y.*°%) that we learn that they 
hear the platform on which the throne of God 
stands, with God seated npon it. The merely 
allusive way in which the prophet speaks of the 
form of Him who is thus enthroned is in accord- 
ance with the reverential reserve which we note also 
in Ex 24 andIs6'. But the extraordinary eirenm- 
stantiahty of the preceding description, notwith- 
standing which it is impossible to form a clear 
conception of the objects, justifies the conclusion 

not that the prophet simply coined the vision 
(whose exact date is given) but —that literary 
skill played a very considerable part in his descrip- 


Ezekiel relates | 


planation attached (2°) to his eating of the book- 
roll which was inscribed with sighs and lamenta- 
tions. Of course the eating of the roll, whieh is 
a materializing of the purely spiritual inspiration 
thought of elsewhere, likewise belongs to the 
realm of vision, for it is not till 3!*% that the 
prophet hears behind him the noise of the cherubim- 
chariot which hears away again ‘the glory’ of 
Jahweh. On the appended description (3'4f) of 
the physical condition of the prophet, ef. above, 
p- 673. When the same theophany reeurs in 3°**- 
the prophet contents himself with a simple mention 
of it. On the other hand, there is a very detailed 
account (8!"-) of the idolatrous horrors which he 
saw in the preeincts of the temple, when he was 
carried by the spirit to Jernsalem. Then follow, 
in the same locality. the visions (chs. 9-11) which 
present to his view the destruction of the city and 
the temple, together with the threatening address 
to the heads of the people. From this point the 
vision does not recur till ch. 37—the reanimating 
of the dead bones, which symbolize Israel dead, as 
it were, in the Exile. Here, asin chs. 8-1}, there 
is no reason to doubt that the prophet really saw 
what he asserts; but the individual descriptions 
and, in quite a special sense, the detailed inter- 
pretations and practical applications must cer- 
tainly he once more set down to the aceount of a 
literary performance. The same is true in quite a 
peculiar measnre of the great vision in the last 
part of the book (chs. 40-48), where the prophet 
sketches the future form of the temple and its 
cultus and of the land. Jlere the details are so 
multiplied and involved that it has been plausibly 
suggested that the prophet worked out his descrip- 
tion with the aid of maps and plans. It is evident 
that the matter whieh could su¢eest such a method 
does not belong to the contents of the vision. 
Elsewhere the transition from the sphere of th: 
vision to that of literature is betrayed by the 
elaborate justification of prescriptions which are 
to come into force only in the future ; so, especi- 
ally, the new regulation about the priesthood 
(44°9-), and the distribution of the tribes (eh. 45). 
These prescriptions and much else are titted into 
the framework of the vision only by being put in 
the mouth of the prophet’s guide (ef. 4U°%), or even 
of Jalwweh Himself. 

(d) The latest * aeeonnts of visions proper lie 
before us in the eight night-visions of Zechariah 
(18-65). We have already (p. 673°) pointed out 
that, apart from 4!, there are no indications point- 
ing to a cataleptie condition of the prophet when 
he had these visions. llenee it appeared to us 
quite improbable that ‘the angel who talked with 
me’ (12 }5 23 ete.) is to be referred, with Duhm, to 
the seemingly dunble consciousness of a cataleptic. 
Rather inight we perhaps say, with Baudissin 


| (Binlcitung in die Bucher des AT, Leipzig, 1901, 


} 


p. 565): ‘The introduction of this medium (the 
so-called angelus interpres) between God and the 
prophet changes the eharacter of OT prophecy, 
whieh was based upon the notion that the prophet 
was directly tilled with the Divine spirit. This 
already implies that in these night-visions the 
great bulk of the matter is to be attributed to the 
prophet’s own imagination and literary activity. 
On several occasions (so, quite especially, in 1% 
20) the deseription of the vision passes over into 
the usual tone of prophetic address, 

iv. 2HE FORMS OF THE PROPHETIC MESSAGE. 
—l. Amongst the various ways in which the pro- 
phets communicated the revelations they received, 
hy far the most important place, at least in the 
early period, is taken once more by the word or 


* The visions of Daniel, which really belong to a different 
category—that of, apocalyptic—will be dealt with later on (see 


tion of it. The same eiark “applies to /bhe ; ex: /!’ pers). 
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the prophetie address, whether in the form of a 
brief oracle or of a somewhat longer, clearly con- 
nected discourse. But it is only with reservations 
that the view enn be maintained that the extant 
oracles and discourses of the earlier prophets are 
practically, without exception, to be regarded as 
the (subsequent) written teeord of whit were ori- 
cinally aetual spoken addresses. ‘To be sure, in 
every instance where the prophet himself gives 
place and time, and names ear-witnesses of his dis- 
course (as, for instance, in Is 7%), we must find 
the record of an actual address, But even such 


a case as this does not exede the use of muelh | 


freedom in regard to the form and the dimensions 
of what is committed to writing. 

Here, once more, we have to keep in mind what 
holds good of the whole of the literature of the 
Cf, namely, that it aims not at a diplomatically 
exact reeord of words amd actions, but at exer- 
cising a religious intluence, and henee that the 
prophet, when he became an author, must have 
reserved to himself full liberty as to the method 
by which he was to achieve this result, But, 
above all, must this liberty be postulated where 
it was not till years had elapsed that a prophet 
reproduced frum memory a long series of addresses 
and dictated these to an amanuensis, as we are 
tuld Jeremiah did after twenty-three years of 
rophetie activity (Jer 36"), In sueh a proeedure 
it would be impossible for the earlier addresses to 
escape being inthienced in a variety of ways by 
the Viewer experiences and views of their author. 
And, when the roll written by Baruch was burned 
by king Jehoiakim, the greatest freedom was used 
once more in reproducing it: ‘Then took deremiah 
another roll, and gave it to Baruch the seribe, the 
son of Neriah; who wrote therein from the mouth 
of Jeremiah all the words of the book which 
Jehoinkim king of Judah had burned in the lire ; 
and there were added besides unto them many 
like words’ (Jer 36°"), 
Prophetieal books, like that of Amos, whose very 
dating (1! ‘two years before the earthquake ) 
shows it to have been composed later than the 
events, and no less those of Nosea and Isaiah, which 
bear such evident traces of the subsequent reduc- 
tion to writing and of the polishing and expansion 
of the supposed spoken address, that it is scarcely 
possible any where to maintain the absolute identity 
of the address and its report. In saying this we 
are leaving entirely out of aceount the fact that in 
the end the Prophetical writings were subjected 
almost, without exception, to editing by other 
hands—a process which introduced changes not 
only in their dimensions, but in many instances 
even in their Janguace. Ht is useless to seek to 
deny this. On the other hand, however, it is per- 
verse to see in this a destroying of the character of 
revelation and of the high value in general whieh 
belongs to the word of the prophets. Whatever 
may have suflered from all those influences whieh 
are unavuidable in the course of lruman tradition, 
the genuine Divine word retains amidst it all a 


power and a majesty which even at the present | 


day do not miss their elleet. 

2. The prophetic address oceasionally avails 
itself, with a view to heightening the eflect, of 
the forms of poetical art, such as the parable 
(Is 5 os3-; even the ‘ riddle’ [aqs, Aidah) of Nzk 
17" is there designated at the same time ‘¢om- 
parison,’ ‘parable’ [Sy2 mdshal)), or plays upon 
words (e.g. Mie 1%); nay, in the pre-exilic period, 
and repented)y even in later times, it passes into 
poetic rhythins.* We must be content, however, 


* Thus, for instance, the so-called kindA or ‘ mouroing measure * 
(discovered by Ley and Burkle), te. the bringing together of a 
longer and a shorter verse-niember (genegralldi and. 2- risés ‘), 


plays a much laryer rdle in the prophcticul wrifiegs than sd 


but there are also other | 
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with inerely alluding to this, for it lies outside the 
seope of an article dealing with the history of 
religion. 

3. Full notice must be taken, however, of the 
symbolical actions whereby the prophets gave, as 
it were, a concrete form to the truths they pro- 
elaimed. We meet with an example of this even 
in very early times, when Ahijal of Shiloh (t 1K 
11”) rent his new mantle into twelve pieces and 
gave deroboam ten of these. ere the interpreta: 


' tion follows straight upon the action, whereas in 


1X 22" the latter comes atter the prophetic oracle, 
With the writing prophets the state of things is 
the same with symbolical actions as with the 
vision, At lirst rare and simple, these actions 
oceur in Ezekiel in considerable numbers, and at 
times in so complicated a form as to justify the 
question whether they are meant to be thought 
of as actually performed, and not simply as the 
literary garb given to prophetic ideas, In Amos, 
Ilusea, Mieah there are no examples. 

(a) In Isaiah, as there is only one vision, so 
there is only one symbolieal action (eh. 20). The 
prophet is to yo about Jor three years naked (i.e. 
without his upper garment) and barefooted, and 
thus to furnish an impressive entblem of the con- 
dition of the Egyptians and Ethiopians going inte 
-aptivity. tut this aetion of his xerves also, as 
¥. shows, a practical purpose of extreme import- 
ance, namely, to keep Judah from foolishly revolt- 
ing from Assyria, through trust in the delnsive aid 
of the Egyptians and the Ethiopians. The sym- 
boliea) action then appears here in the direct 
service of the Divine guidance of the people hy 
means of the prophet, and hence (like all the sym- 
bolical actions we meet with in the writing pro- 
phets) is direetly commanded by God, 

(b) After Is Zu the next instances of symbolical 
actions occur in the life of Jeremiah. In Jer 13 
the prophet is told to buy a linen girdle, and first 
to put it upon his loins and then to hide it in a 
hole of a rock by the water.* The consequent 
destruction of the girdle is to syinbolize the inevit- 
able destrnetion of Judah and Jerusalem. With 
a like aim he goes to Topheth (19'), the place 
of child -saerilice, and before the eyes of many 
witnesses breaks an earthen pitcher an action 
whose signilicanee is heightened by the scene where 
it takes place. According to 27'™, Jereminh, in 
order tu symbolize the necessity for Judal’s sub- 
mitting patiently to the yoke of Nebuchadrezgar, 
places bands and yoke-bars upon his own neck (cf, 
also 28 !3) [It is noteworthy that the explana- 
tion of this symbolhiea) action, along with a corre- 
sponding warning, is sent also to the kings of the 
surrounding peoples—-a strong proof that the 
prophet felt that he spoke on behalf of the God 
who rules over all, It is a very crass misconeep- 
tion that sees here an unbecoming interference 
with foreign polities, or even an evidenve that the 
prophet. ae thus beeause he was in the pay 
of the Chaldeans. Finally, our present category 
includes in a eertain sense also 43°, where the 
prophet, by Jahweh’s instructions, buries great 


stones in the clay-cround in front of the palace of 


the Pharaoh at Tahpanhes, as a testimony to the 


to be supposed ; cf. e.g. Am 52f, Jy 12% 250. [ye 1440 162. 
221b-4s 3720. 471d. 5261. HFM, GOL, Jer eur. 154, Ezk wwibt. etc. 
Cf. art. Porrny in vol. iv. 

"TP hy Pérath (nz) of v.4@ the river Euphrates must be 
understood, there is no alternative hut to reyant the account 
of the whole transaction as simply a literary device, or even 
(with Duhm in his Commentary on Jeremiah, p. 119) as the free 
invention of a late redactor, For Jeremiah cannot possibly 
have undertaken the long journey to the Euphrates twice over, 
merely to establish the fact that a lineo girdle is ruined by 
damp. Butnow L. Gautier (ct. Bote aux Zton, July 18), p. 620) 
points to an "Ar (* fountaio') fara in the neighbourhood of 
Anathoth, the home of the prophet. Assuming this to he meant 


by Forth, bf ditieuity disappears (ct. Buc, Bebl. ti. 1429). 
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fact that Nebuchadrezzar would one day set up 
his throne over these stones, to execute grim 
judement upon Egypt. 

‘The above instances, however, exhaust the sym- 
lhohical actions of Jeremiah; for his purchase, by 
Divine command, of a tield, while he was in prison 
(327%), is a legal transaction, whose symbolical 
sense, as we learn from v.”", was not evident to 
the prophet himself till afterwards. Moreover, 
all the above ennmerated symbolieal actions are 
as simple as they are impressive ; they are easy to 
interpret and easy to remember. 

(c) Munch more circumstantial is even (a) the 
first of the emblematical transactions required of 
Ezekiel (4'-). He is to draw npon a tile a plan of | 
Jerusalem, to set In array various siege appliances, 
nay even whole armies, against the city, and, 
finally, to place an iron pan between himself (as 
(od 's representative) and the city. Still the direc- 
tion to vive the honse of Israel a ‘sign’ in this 
way was quite capable of execution, whatever 
room there may be for diflerence of opinion as to 
the method by which the prophet depicted the 
besiecing armies.—(8) But it is ditlerent with the 
case contemplated in 4". Here Ezekiel is to lie 
upon one side, bound with eords to prevent his 
turning over on his other side, and first to bear 
for 190* days the guilt of Israel, and then for 
other 40 days the guilt of Judah—these nuinbers 
corresponding to the number of years, respectively, 
of the eaptivity of the two kingdoms. No appeal 
to the prophet’s alleged tendency to catalepsy will 
sufhee to make a literal fulfilment of this eom- 
mand conceivable : for this reason, apart from any 
other, that such a prolonging of the symbolical 
transaction over nearly eight months would have 
tended to rob it of efiect, or at least would have 
been quite unnecessary for the purpose in view. 
We must therefore assume that. the symbolical 
action was indeed aetually carried on by the 
prophet for a time, but that its prolongation to 
190 +40 days is merely part of his subsequent ex- 
planation of it.—It is only upon this assumption, 
again, that (y) the prescription (4°) as to thie 
stinted use of unclean food by the prophet while 
he was bound as above described, |} can be eonceived 
as capable of being obeyed. <A daily allowance of 
20 shekels [about 5 oz. avoir.] weight of the com- 
posite bread prescribed would searcely have sutheed 
tu support life for 230 (not to speak of 430) days. 
—(5) Very graphic and impressive, on the other 
hand, is the fonrth sign (5'*), The prophet, hav- 
ing ent the hair of his head and beard, burns a 
third of the hair, smites about another third with 
a sword, scatters the other third to the winds, and 
tinally burns some of the hairs that have been 
concealed in the skirt of his mantle—all this as a 
sien of the fate that was reserved for the people 
ot Judah. Even if the use of a balance (v.!) to 
apportion the hair suggests the somewhat mechani- 
cal fondness of Ezekiel for exact measures and 
numbers, the whole transaction is well titted to 
make the most lasting impression ; and one can 
well imagine the eager attention with which the 
onlookers watched the prophet at work, and lis- 
tened to the explanations that followed.—(e) No 
less impressive is the fashion in which he is told 
(12)%-) to give the people an emblematic repre- 
sentation of the cheerless departure into exile. He 
is to bring out his baggage by day in their sight, 


* So, with most moderns, we should read (following the LXX) 
in place of 390. From the beginning of the exile of Israch to 
that of Judah there are reckoned 1: ronnd numbers 150 years 
[in reality they amount to only about 130, or, counting from 
734, to 142], which are followed by 40 years of joiot exile. 
Nothing can be made of the nninber 390, 

t That in v.9 the ‘390 [LXX ‘190') days‘ are an erroneous 
loss, is evident from the simple fact that, in view of v.4, it 
should be ‘430 (230) days.’ 


and in the evening is to make his way, with his 
face coneealed, through a hole cut in the wall of 
the honse.—(f) Again, 121% is certainly to be 
understood in the sense that the prophet, as he 
eats and drinks, is to exhibit all the signs of 
terror, in order to portray to those about him the 
fear and horror of the besieged in Jerusalem.— 
(7) In 24% the symbolism consists in the negleet 
of the mourning customs enjoined by usage.* The 
prophet himself testities how much the curiosity 
of his countrymen was exeited by this very strane 
negleet. All the more impressive on that aecount 
must have been the explanation he gave of it. 

All the symbolical actions of Ezekiel as yet 
described had but one purpose: to exhibit the 
certainty and the terrors of the Divine judgment 
upon Judah. In opposition to these there 1s at least 
one action, of a very simple kind, whose interpre- 
tation issuesin @ comforting promise. We refer to 
the two staves, inseribed with the names of Judah 
and Joseph, which were to be joined together in 
one in the hand of the prophet, as a sien that the 
two separated and apparently ruined kingdoms of 
Israel were to be restored and united in the old 
home under oze king. 

The threatenings, whieh the previous symbolieal 
actions of the prophet served to emphasize, were 
literally fulfilled ; but the restoration, in spite of 
the very delinite terms of Ezk 37!, included 
only Judah—an undeniable proof of the ‘con- 
ditional’ character of prophecy. The tirm con- 
vietion of the prophet that at a given moment he 
Was giving utterance to a genuine message from 
God, does not exclude the possibility of Gou’s ways 
afterwards taking a ditlerent turn. 

(2) Something similar applies to the solitary in- 
stanee of a symbohical action (if this designation 
can be applied to it at all) in the post-exilie period, 
namely, the making of a costly crown + from the 
gifts sent by the Babylonian Jews (Zec 6"). Uf it 
is the ease that in v." the coronation of Zernbbabel 
is enjoined, the symbolical action consists in the 
anticipation and therewith the pre-announecement 
of avery importantevent. Dut it is the last action 
ot its kind—a clear proof that Jahweh propheey of 
the fashion inaugurated by Amos had come to an 
end, Along witha vivid consciousness of being the 
immediate recipients of a Divine revelation there 
disappears also any motive for seeking hy aceom- 
panying action to give an impressive eoncrete fourm 
to the contents of the revelation. 


v. THE CONTENTS OF THE PROPHETIC MES- 
SAGE.—1. The conception of God.—To the writing 
prophets, as to the men of earlier days, Jahweh 1s 
primarily the God of Israel. To emphasize this 
was laid upon the prophets as their principal 
duty: to preach repentance to the people, to hold 
up to them their ingratitude towards the Creator 
ot their national existence, their Deliverer from 
Egyptian bondage, their constant Benefactor for 
so many centuries. But, with all this, Jaliweh is 
no longer simply the God of Israel in the old sense 


* The procedure described in v.3 is expressly stated (v.34) to 
be a ‘ parable‘ and not a symholical action. 

t The present text of Zec 611 is nndonhtedly corrnpt, but its 
correct restoration is still a matter of dispnte. On the ground 
of the plural ‘crowns,’ Ewald suggested as the original : ‘ Place 
[thei] upon the head of Zerubbahel and Joshna,’ etc. But the 
singular verb (4:7m) in v.14 shows incontrovertibly that only one 
crown Was in view—that, namely, of the Messianic king. In 
this way Joshua disappears from v.1), having heen first itro- 
duced when, under the post-exilic theocracy, the high priest 
was actually at the head of the State. Tbe question now is 
whether v.!! read, ‘and place it upon the head of Zerubbabel’ 
[this is favoured by ‘to him’ of v./2], or whether v.11 is to be 
struck out altogether [and then ‘to them’ to be read in v.12}, 
In any case, in view of 49, the crown is to be thonght of as 
destined for Zerubbabel, even if the actnal crowning is reserved 
for a later occasion, with a view to which the crown is directed 
(v.14) to be laid up in the temple. 
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of the national God, whose sphere of power ends, 
strictly speaking, at the boundaries of His land. | 
Un the contrary, we note on the part of all the | 
writing prophets a strong, and almost everywhere | 
successful, elfort to burst the barriers of the old 
purticnlarist conception of God, and to lay  pro- 
inent eniphasis on the unconditioned superiority 
of Jahweh to every form: of restriction by sguice 
or time, and especially to every restriction ot His 
sphere of power. ‘The old representation of the 
national God is still at work in so far us the mani- 
festations of His omnipotence, in the world of 
nature xs well as in dealing with the heathen 
world, are nimost always connected with His pur- 
poses towards Itis people. Yet there are not 
Wanting approaches to a Weltenschanung which 
brings even the heathen nations, and that on their 
own aceonnt, Within the scope of the Divine role 
of the world and plan of salvatioa. 

(a) In seeking to establish these propositions in 
more detail, we may look first at what is said of 
the Person of God. lt was an unavoidable neces- 
sity that even in this period the nnalogy of the 
Auman personality should still be used to give a 
elear, ray even an intelligible, idea of the nature 
and working of the Divine personality. Even 
we, who stand on Christian ground, must have 
recourse to the same analogy it we wish to set up 
the eoneept of a Jiving, energetically active, Per- 
sonality.  Henee even the prophets resort not 
infrequently to anthropemorphisms and anthropo- 
pathisms, which, in early times (cf. above, p. 627°) 
owed their origin to the naive belief in Jahweh’s 
possession of a human bodily form. But there is 
not a single traee that they continued to share 
that naive belief. When Isaiah, in the vision 
which marked his ca)! to the prophetie otlice (6'), 
heholds Jahweh seated upon a throne high and 
lifted up, no doubt a human form is here thought 
of. But it must be remembered that this is 
a viston, a sight beheld with the spiritual eye of 
the prophet, and, moreover, he says nothing more 
about the figure on the throne than that it liad a 
long tlowing train. He does not thus go beyond 
the simple indication of a splendidly - clothed, 
mujestically-enthroned, ruler. 

We must by no means conelude from the above 
single instance of the Joealizing of Jaliweh in the 
earthly temple [for nothing else can be thought 
of, in view of the ‘honse’ of Is 64 and the altar 
of v.°], that during this period the notion was 
stil] retained that Jahweh dwelt in a grossly 
maternal fashion in the sanctuary. The temple, 
it is true, and Zion in peneral, is the spot where 
dahweh manifests Himself: He has Himself 
tounded it as a precious corner-stone of the 
theocracy (Is 28"), as a refuge for the afllieted 
of Wis people (14°); Ife roars from Zion, and 
eauses His voice to be heard from Jerusalem (Am 
1*); He dwells on Zion (1s 8'8), where, in’ the 
form of the sacrificial hearth, be has Dis fire and 
His furnaee (is 309; cf. alsa 29%, where ‘dred 
probably stands for ‘hearth of (:od’). Wence, in 
praying, one readily turns towards the city and 
temple of Jahweh (1) KS 4* 4) dmt ef. nlso v.%), 
But numerous other passages leave no doubt that, 
notwithstanding all this, heaven was regarded 


as the prone dwelling-ylace of Jahweh, as had 
already been the case even in the preceding period 


(ef. above, p. 646" f.). What dwells on Zion is not 
the Person of Jnhbweh in the most real sense, but 
a more or Jess secondary representation of this, 
such as His ‘alory’ (ef. above, p. 639°f.) or Nis 
‘name’ (cf. the references, especially those from 
Deuteronomy, p. 640°f.). He Himself is enthroned 
in heaven. From there He spoke already to the 
pore at Sinnwi (Ex 20%, Dt 4%) ;. there. ix Nis 
oly dwelling. place (Is 314, Mic 1 y(where the 


| ‘holy palace’ 


labave, pLessy_, | ( 
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must, in the light of v.5, be under- 
stood of heaven}, Dt 26", 1 KOS”); there He hears 


} the prayers of His people (I KS 4 ete.), when 


they spread forth their hands towards heaven 
(v.). But it comes to be strongly felt: that this 
luealizing of dahwel in heaven, if taken literally, 
amounts to an unworthy limitation of His bound- 
less being. Henee it is more than once stated 
eniphaticully that not only the heaven to its 
utmost heichts, but also the earth with all that it 
contains, belongs to Him (Dt tu’); that He alone 
is God in heaven above and on the earth below 
(Dt 4%, Jos 2") Nay, in KX 8*, in the prayer 
of Solomon at the consecration of the temple, it 
ix positively deelared that heaven to its utinost 
bounds cannot contain Ifim, net to speak ot the 
earthly hiouse whieh Solomon has built for Him, 
When, again, in er 23% Jahweb asks, ‘Do not | 
fill henven and earth?', it is true that we must 
be eareful not to give to this question anything 
ot a pantheistic sense, for this would be in the 
sharpest conflict with the O'T conception of Grad, 
But, on the other hand, the above question cer- 
tainly contains a protest against the crass aotion 
of Jaliweh as the tiod of lieaven, and at the same 
time shows an approximation to that conception 
which is so very dithcult to the human mind the 
conception of a purely spiritual being. A clear 
formula for the notion of pure spirituality, such as 
we find in dn 4%, was beyond the reaeh of the Old 
Testament. But when Isainh (31°) exclaims, ‘The 
Mvyptians are men, not God ; and their horses are 
tlesh, not spirit, he manifestly contrasts man and 
perishing Hesh with God, who is spirit. In like 
manner, the analogy of the human personality in 
the matter of the su-ealled anthropopathisnis is 
denied ; e.g. Nu ¥3'9 (LS 15%), where it 1s declared 
that ‘Giod is not a man that he should he, nor 
a son of man that he should repent’ (ef. also 
Hos 11°). 

The great advance in the spiritualizing of the 
notion of God shows itself clearly im two other 
points— 

(6) The first of these is that nowhere in the pre- 
exilic prophets are angels* spoken of as beings 
mediating between God and man, Vor the seraphim 
in the vision of Isaiah (see above, p. 644%), which 
might readily veeur to one’s mind, are really the 
retinue of Jahweh, not His messengers who are 
supposed to be at a distance from Him, and who 
pertorm His will. The latter notion is indeed 
contradictory of the idea of a living presence of 
God, and henee it is wanting in the prophets, 
however familiar they may be otherwise with the 
conception of angels. 

(c) Phe other evidence of the spiritualizing of 
the notion of God is the unwearied polemic tho 
se hes carry on ngainst the images of Jaliwel in 
oth kingdoms, At one time it used to be assumed 
that this polemie was almost exclusively directed 
ayainst the images of heathen vods, or, at most, 
avainst the golden inils of the Northern kingdom, 
whose construction was viewed as a glaring viola- 
tion of the Seeond Conmandment in the Decalogne. 
But we found (see above, p. 641°) that the making 
of images of Jahweh must have been regarded, 
down to the Sth cent., and that in the most widely 
separnted cireles, as quite unobjeectionable, and 
hence there is the greatest diflieulty in holding 
that the probibition of images was nn original feat- 
ure of the Decalogne. In the Elijah. and Elislm- 
narratives there is not atrace of any polemic against 
the bull worship ot the Northern kingdom. Alt 
the more marked is the fashion in which the 
indignation of the writing prophets 1s roused when 
that trod who in His majesty is exalted above 
g.°.On Hos 324. as_anollusioa {OB manifestation of God, we 
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everything earthly is brought down to the sphere 
pi the visible and transitory —a process which only 
too readily leads also to a dishonouring of Ifim.* 

The answer to the question whether Amos had 
already opened the polemie against the images of 
Jahweh, depends upon how we interpret Am 8'4.+ 
The ‘sin of Samaria’ may there refer to the golden 
bulls of Jeroboam I.; but the text is probably 
corrupt. As to Hosea, it eannot be proved from 
Hos 3* that he expressly repndiated the ancestral] 
representation of Jahweh in the form of the éphdd 
(see above, p. 641°) or the térdphim (see above, 
p. 642°), for his primary object in this passage ts 
simply to affirm that Israel] in exile will lave to do 
without everything whieh at present it regards as 
indispensable. On the other hand, there are other 
passages which Jeave no doubt that, to the mind 
of IIosea, the Divine images of gold and silver, the 
work of men’s hands, and the bull figures pre- 
eminently, were an abomination; cf. Hos s*° 
(especially v.5 ‘thy bull, O Samaria, stinketh’) 
lu® 13° 14%. The polemic of Jsaiah against the 
osbx (prob. originally ‘gods,’ but also the equiva- 
lent of ‘nothings,’ and hence to the prophets a 
welcome oecasicn for a play upon words) applies 
not only to the idols of the heathen (Is 102 19°) 
and the gods whom they represented (19'), but to 
the images of Jahweh (2%! 79 104). Even the 
latter are only men’s work, and on that aecount 
eontemptible (2° 178 [in the latter passage the 
‘altars’ are to be struck ont as an incorrect gloss] 
where the Divine images are ealled ‘the work of 
your hands’; in Jer }}° 25% 32° ‘the work of their 
own hands’ may refer to images of Jahweh, but 
perhaps ineludes also, as it eertainly does in 445, 
actnal heathen idols). In Dt 4°5 the representa- 
tion of Jahweli by any figure is strictly forbidden, 
on the ground that Israel at [oreb saw nothing of 
this kind; while in 27% a curse is prononnced on 
the making of a carved or a molten image by the 
hands of an artist. Here, as in the Decalocne, the 
reference is to every species of Divine image, 
including those of Jahweh. The rigour of the 
Deuteronomist has all the Jess power to astonish 
us, seeing that he repndiates in express terns, not 
duly the ‘dshérah, or sacred pole at places of sacri- 
lice, but also (Dt 12° 1677) the mazgebah, which, in 
eurlier times, were regarded as quite unobjection- 
able (see above, p. 620). 

(2) What we have said about the eharacter of 
Jahweh as God of heaven, and the sharp rejection 
of all pietorial representations of the Deity, may 
seem to have already answered another question, 
namely, a3 to the so/ity of Jahweh, as contrasted 
with the mere henotheism (see above, pp. 625°, 
635") of earlier times. Now, it must indeed be re- 
marked that it is stil] customary to eite, as proofs of 
the absolnte monotheism of the Prophetic period, 
a number of passages which in truth are intended 
only to emphasize Israel's obligation to reverence 
Jahweh alone, and which thus amount simply to 
henotheism.~ Such are, for instance, the very 


* We see from Hos 132 that in Hosea’s tiine it was still custom- 
ary to kiss the hull-images, and thus to pnt theta (like the 
images of Baal in Elijah’s time, 1K 1913) on a footing of equality 
with the God whom they were meant to represent. Also the 
expression 5° ‘i8"Ny 3° (Ex 321), 1 S 1312, and often, in sense 
of ‘ propitiate Jahweh ') originally means in all probability ‘stroke 
the face of [the Divine imaye],’ and points to a praetice which 
must nave been in vogue wherever iioages of Jahweh were 
worshipped. 

t Am 24, with its allusion to the (Judzxan) 09213, lit. ‘lies,’ 
[ =‘ idols'}, is generally recognized to be a later interpolation. 

} On the controversy as to the beginning of absolute mono- 
theism, the reader may consult: A. Kuenen, art. ‘Jahweh and 
the other gods' in Theol. Reeiew, July 1876; Baudissin, 


Studien zur semit. Religionsgeschichte, i., Leipzig, 1876 [Studie 
2 ‘Die Anschauung des AT von den Gottern des Heidenthums'); 
Baethgen, Beifrage zur semit. Religionsgeschichte: der Gott 
Israels und dée Gotter der Hiden, Berlin, 1880 (ef. esp. pp. 
131-152 ‘Israels Yerbaltniss zum Polytheismus’); Ed. honig, 


frequent cautions in Deuteronomy against other 
«ods; in none of the passages containing these is 
there any expression of opinion as to the reality 
or non-reality of these ‘other gods.’ Even the 
famous ‘ Hear, O Israel’ of Dt 64, which the Jews 
and many Christian exegetes are wont to regard 
as the formulated fundamental confession of mono- 
theism, signifies by itself no more than that Jahweh 
is the God of Israel, Jahweh alone,* and that hence 
the veneration of Israel is due to Him alone. The 
declaration is thus on a parallel with the First 
Commandment. Hos 13', again, says only that 
Israel knows (or should know) no other God, 
and has experieneed no other deliverer than 
Jahweh. Moses testifies in Dt 374, as Solomon 
does in ] K 8%, that Jahweh the God of Israel 
has no other god like Him, either in heaven above 
or on earth below. But here the existence of 
other gods seems to be yet always assumed, pre- 
cisely as in the question of Ex 15" * Who is like 
thee, O Jahweh, among the gods?’; or in the 
designation of Jahweh as ‘God of gods’ and 
‘Lord of lords’ (Dt 10"); or, linally, in the state- 
ment of the prophet: ‘Tefore him (Jahweh) 
trembled the idols of Egypt’ (Is 19"). 

There ean, however, be no doubt that the pas- 
sages last cited are to be set down simply to the 
account of poetic colouring or of an involuntary 
aecommodation to the still subsisting popular eon- 
ceptions. The real beliet of the Jeading circles of 
thonght is presented to us—at Jeast in the Jater 
Deuteronom. stratum—in tle confession: ‘dalweh 
is the [true] God’ (Dt 7°); ‘ Besides him there is 
none’ (4, Jal (Ss ci walsh Feo is On, 
But the same faith is held by the writing prophets, 
although it is never reduced to so preeise a formula. 
Without it the conception of Jalwel as God of 
heaven eould never have established itself in the 
shape above (p. 679) described. The God to whom 
‘belongeth the heaven to its utmost heights, the 
earth and all that is upon it’ (Dt 104), cannot 
possibly share this sovereignty of His with another 
god. Et might indeed appear surprising that the 
allnsions to the creative power of Jahweh, in which 
afterwards His uniqueness as God ot the whole 
world comes into the sharpest prominence, are so 
scanty in the pre-exilic prophets. For, apart from 
the oft recurring Divine name Jahweh Zébi'oth, 
which, in the mind of the writing prophets (see 
above, p. 637°), doubtless includes a confession of 
the supramundane power and glory of Jahweh, 
and Jeaving out of account occasional allusions to 
Jaliweh as bestower of the rain (Am 4’, Jer 5-4 
14°) and, conversely, as the author of drought and 
fainine, all that we find 1s an express reference in 
Jer 27° to Jahweh as the Creator of the eaith, 
with man and beast, and an allusion (put in the 
mouth of Hezekiah in 2 kK 19%= fs 37!%) to Him as 
the Creator of the heaven and the earth.+ 

But the scantiness of these allusions should not 
exeite our wonder. It is richly counterbalanced 
hy the abundance of other passages which witness 
to the solity, or at Jeast the incomparable omni- 
potenee, of Jahweh in the world of nations. It was 
not the funetion of the prophets to solve cosnie 
or purely. metaphysical] problems, but to hold up 
Beitvadge zum positiven Aufbau der Religionsgeschichte Israels, 
ii. : ‘Der Monotheismus der legitimen Religion Israels,’ Leipzig, 

$89. 
Se this interpretation of the words is claimed, in our opinion 
rightly, on the ground of the aecentuation. The prevailing 
explanation, on the other hand, yields the sense: ‘Jahweh 
our God is one Jahweh‘ (ie. not broken up into a number of 
local deities; cf. Zec 149). Even thus the question of the 
reality of the strange gods is still left quite ont of account. 

t So far as their eontents are concerned, Am 418 53f. 9of would 
also fall under this category ; hut these passages are now pretty 
generally regarded as late glosses. The same remark applies to 
Jer 1012f and 3325, where we read of a covenant of Jahweh with 


the day and the night, and of His appointing of the ordinances 
of heaven and earth. 
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te the eyes of their people the greatness of their 
responsibility and the dreadfulness of the God to 
whom they had to give account. Thus the judy- 
ments of God, present and future, supply a con- 
stant motive to portray dahweh as the God who 
has at [lis command not only the resources and 
powers of the whole Universe, bit, no less, the | 
nations of the earth, when it Is necessary to 
realize His purposes. When }le eommences a law- 
suit with His people, heaven and earth have to 
listen in reverential silence (Is 1°; ef. also Mic 6)", 
Nab 2); and, when He comes to exeente judy- 
ment, the whole course of nature reels (Mic PY, 
Nah 1), and men hasten to hide themselves in 
terror of is majestic appearance (Ts 2! 2% *), 
The mighty Assyria, with nll its subject peoples, 
is like a lifeless instrument in His hands it He 
cares to employ it for the chastisement of Israel. 
lle whistles for it from the end of the earth (Is 
4), much as the shepherd whistles to his dog, 
nnd it comes hurrying up. And if, in its haughty 
conceit, Assyria fancies that it has aeeomplished 
hy its own strength what it has done only as the 
chastising rod in Jahweh's hand (Is 10%), it has 
to hsten to the ernshing question ; ‘Does the axe 
boast itself against him that heweth therewith, 
or dues the saw magnify itself against him that 
worketh it?’ (v.45). Then hy a fearful judgment is 
Assyria tanght the trnth of the all-superior night 
of Jahweh (vv.6% 2%) The role that Assyria 
plays in Isaiah is played in Jeremiah by ‘all the 
tamilies of the kingdoms of the north’ (Jer 1). 
These are ealled hy Jahweh to execute judgment 
upon Jerusalem ; He has given all lands into the 
power of Nebuchadrezzar (Jer 27°; of. 284, Hab 
Pe, also 2K 15%). Jahwel’s judgments upon 
foreign nations are for the most part aceasioned 
by their hostility to Israel (so Am 15%, Ts 
V4 171. 189%) Nah 3°", Hab 2. Yet passages 
are not wholly wanting which speak of an un- 
limited exercise of the Divine sway amongst the 
nations, even apart from any such motive. Jahweh 
punishes Moab for its outraye on the king of Edom 
(Am 2); it was Jahweh that broveht the Philis- 
tines from Caphtor and the Arameans from hir 
(0%). He stirs up the Egyptians against one an- 
other, and cives them over into the hand of a ernel 
lord (Is 19-4); He produces in them a spirit of 
dizziness (v.44). He has determined upon the de- 
struetion of Tyre, ‘to stain the pride ot all glory, 
to bring iato conteinpt all the fitndhri hte of the 
earth’ (23%, ef. also v4). At Wis eommand, 
Jeremiah hands to all kings of the earth the in- 
texicating eup, and, whether they will or no, they 
must drink it (der 255), 

In view of all these testimonies to a Jofty view 
of history and a conception of God which embraced 
the whole Universe, we can now see also the polemie 
arainst imaves in its true light. We pereeive how 
to the prophets every attempt to give to this 
powerful, majestic God a petty visible form, must 
have leea anabomination, But we nnderstand also 
how, in the case of the heathen idols, they could 
recognize no reality except that of metal, wood, 
and stone. This is not yet (exeept perhaps in Jab 
Ost Jer 2 16!) and in the later Deuteronom. 
stratum, Dt 2S) expressed so definitely as in 
the next period; Imt the above-deseribed notion 
of God leaves no doubt that there is no room for 
real ‘other gods’ alongside of the one God who 
rules over the Vuiverse and the world of men. A 
proof of this is found even in the numerous desig- 
nations of the idols whieh lay stress either upon 
their repulsiveness or upon their utter nothingness 
(or unreality). Same at least of these designations 
are as early as the pre-enilie period. Evidently, 


there lies at the root of almost all of them the 
assumption that the gods whoamythey represent) 
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are nothing but vain imaginations of the heathen. 
To the first careyeary, that of opprobrious epithets, 
belong the following terms; prs ‘abomination’ 
(der 4'7” 5 and used repeatedly by the Denteronom. 


_redactors of the Books of Kings, 1 K 11, 2h 23% 4), 


and, with the same sense, may (2 W238"); sull 
later probably is ca, ie. perhaps ‘round blocks 
or dolls,’ if not rather, ‘excrements’ (Dt 20" U7 ‘of 
wood and stone, of silver and gold,’ LX 21%, 21K 
1733, and oft. in Ezekiel). To the second category, 
terms expressive of unreality, belony: $39, Tit. 
‘breath,’ ‘nothingness’ (Jer 2, Lb KO16%, 2 KOT; 
in plur. der 8% 14); and wy ‘vain,’ Snull’ (der 
Is). Cf., finally, the threatening of Dt 4% (that 
is to say, within the Jater framework of Dent.) 
that Israel in exile will have to serve gods which 
are the work of men’s hands [and nothing more), 
wood and stoae, which can neither see nor hear 
nor eat nor smell. 

(ec) Hf, by way of supplement to this, we fur- 
ther ask in traditional fashion how the being of 
Jahweh reveals itself in the prophets in the way of 
special atGributes, we must trom the very lirst: re- 
nounce all idea of discovering any didactic abstract 
statements or purely scholastic delinitions. — Here, 
avain, it holds good that the mission of the pro- 
phets was primarily to preach repentance to their 
people. Thence they exhibit to them their God 
ina light corresponding tu changing needs, now 
as the terrible avenger of their apostasy, now as 
the Jong-suttering and merciful One, Nay, these 


qualities always make their appearance first in 


the special bearing of Jahweh in concrete instances. 
It was not till the daysof the late-Jewish theology 
that it hecame possible to draw up a ‘doctrine of 
the attrilutes,’ upon the basis of a scholastic 
analysis of the living being and acting of Jahweh, 
which to the prophets had been the object of direct 
vision. 

(a2) Under the heading of ‘attributes’ it has 
from the first }eea usnal to disenss, above all, 
the holiness * of God, and to follow the definition, 
borrowed from dogmaties, according to which God 
is called holy becanse He loves only good and hates 
evil. But we shall find that this delinition, how- 
ever it may answer to the NT conception of holi- 
ness, is true only in a very limited measure to the 
OF coneeption, 

We might have spoken of the Jatter econce)- 
tion, even in dealing with the earlier periods, for 
the terms 27 ‘holy,’ esp ‘holiness,’ and ep ‘to 
declare holy,’ ‘to consecrate,’ are, beyond donbt, 
very ancient. But they ocenr primarily —and that 
as marking an attribute especially of things. 
rarely of (liman) persons—in a ritual connexion, 
and, as isa matter of course in the case of things, 
without any cthical connotation, Anything is 
ealled orpt which is withdrawn from profane 
possession and use, nay even from profane touch, 
aad in place of this is destined for the possession 
and service of the Deity. Thus the name ‘ holy’ 
is given naturally to all the ritual apparatus, all 
the rooms which serve as the dwelling-place or the 
spot of worship of Jahweh, all the sacrificial gifts 
intended for Him. But the same name is given 
also to sneh things as have, for some special 
reason, heen forfeited, not indeed to the service 


* Ci. the very thorough discussion by Baudissin, ‘ Der Begriff 
der Heiligkeit in AT! (Studien zur semit. Keliionsgeschichte, 
ii, pp. 1 war R. Schroter, Der Begriff der Meiligkat m AT 
und NT, Walle, S92. See alsu art. Hatiness Gin OT) dn vol. ui. 
of the present work. 

+ The etymology is disputed. There is still, however, most 
to be said in favour of tracing it to the root Op, in the sense 
of ‘suparate,' ‘segregate.’ At all events this answers admirably 
to the Hebrew usage, Which is wore than cam be said of the 
proposal to trace it to the Heb. ety ‘new,’ and hence * puro,’ 
: pr ‘sparkling’ (ch. also. Aysyr. kuldughu, ‘shining,’ 
‘pure? j é i 
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of God, but so as to be His property and that of His 
sanctuary. Thus the censers of Korah and his com- 
pany become ‘holy’ (Nu 17° [16*7]), and are aceord- 
ingly to be employed to overlay the altar. In the 
same way, however, even a person by nnauthorized 
touching of what is itself holy may ‘ become holy,’ 
t.¢. fall forfeit to the sanctuary, enter into a special 
relation to God : so, for instance, hy touching the 
altar (Ex 29°’) or the sacred vessels (307, ag 2” 
ete.). In such an event, special offerings and atune- 
ments are needed in order to remove the condition 
of ‘being holy,’ which presses npon the individual 
as a danger. The danger lies in the fact that, 
while he is in this condition, every species of 
detilement, whether due to his own fault or no, 
may readily prove fatal to him. 

It cannot occasion us any surprise that this use 
of the coneepts ‘holy’ and ‘holiness’ meets ns 
most frequently in the latest stratum of the 
Pentateuch, the so-called Priests’ Code, for the 
hitter is concerned, above all, with ritual prescrip- 
tions. But in this matter it is plain that it simply 
follows a long-established usage of languaye, and 
that, too, even long after the notion of holiness had 
begun to assume a positive connotation. 

At avery early period we already hear (1 8 215 (4) 
not only ot ‘holy’ bread (#.e. bread conseerated to 
God and hence withdrawn from profane use), but 
also (v.°°))of holy ‘vessels,’ 7.e. clothes and weapons. 
The ‘holiness’ is here manifestly produced by 
special rites such as were eustomaiy at the begin- 
ning of acampaign. This is proved by the expres- 
sion ‘hallow a war or a festival,’ i.c. prepare 
oneself for the contlict or the celebration of the 
festival by performing certain aets of consecration. 
There are quite a number of passages which show 
that this consecration, apart from certain forms of 
abstinence, consisted mainly in the washing and 
cleansing of the person and the elothes. Thus 
‘holy’ and ‘hallow oneself’ come to be almost 
synonymous with ‘elean’ and ‘cleanse oneself’ 
(cf., for example, 1S 20° where rim» xd ‘not 
clean’ stands for one who, in consequence of a 
nocturnal pollution, has been incapacitated for 
taking part in the sacrificial meal at the New 
Moon festival). 

When the demand is made in Dt 7° 14? that 
Isyael shall be a holy people to Jahweh its God, 
because He has chosen it out of all peoples to be 
the people of [lis own possession, the notion of 
holiness is not here restricted merely to the point 
that Israel has been separated from the peoples 
and appropriated by Jahweh to be Ifis property 
alone. In that ease the notion of ‘holiness’ would 
be eoneerned merely with a relation (as in the case 
of the sacred bread), and would not imply any 
alteration in the quality of the persons or things 
dedicated to God.* In reality, however, the ‘holy’ 
people means one that carefully guards against 
any defilement that would make it incapable of 
leing called the people of this very God and of 
taking part in His worship. But here, again, it is 
far from being the ease that moral detilement is 
primarily in view. What ineapacitates for par- 
licipating in the cultus is physical or so-called 
‘Levitieal’ uncleanness. To this category belongs 
every kind of contact with persons or thines 
belonging to the realm of idol worship, as well 
as the touehing (even unwittingly and uninten- 
tionally) of a corpse, the partaking of unclean 
food (Dt 14), and other acts of the same kind. 
Even in the so-called ‘ Law of Tloliness’ (Ly 17-26, 
ti. also ]1*©), in spite of such general expressions 


* How far removed any such implication was in the oldest 
linguistic usage, is best shown by the designations Q’v'7p and 
nie, given to those who prostituted themselves in honour of 
a deity (cf. above, p. 662), Here, of course, any thought of a 


religious-moral quality is ont of the question, 


a 
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as are found in 19° 2076, we have to do, not with 
a demand for absolute moral holiness, but with 
the same caution against every species of physical 
defilement. ‘Fhe circumstance that the latter 
may frequently include at the same time a reli- 
gious offence is left at first ont of view in applying 
the notions of clean or holy. Hence is to be 
explained the faet, which is so strange from our 
point ot view, that outward, physical, and it may 
be even unwitting defilement involves guilt, and 
necessitates the same sacrifices and other means of 
atonement as actual moral detilement. This view, 
which characterizes the Priests’ Code, presents 
itself to us most clearly in Ex 19°, where the ideal 
goal of God’s ways with Israel is set up as consist- 
ing in Ilis making them a ‘ kingdom of priests,’ a 
holy people, i.e. a people every member of which 
answers always to the conditions of perfect 
(Leviticaul) purity as these were binding at all 
times on the priests. 

Still more marked is the filling of the concept 
‘holy’ with moral contents, when it is transferred 
to God, and—what is very nuteworthy—exclusively 
to the God of Israel. The earliest passage of this 
kind is probably 1S 6°, where the inhabitants of 
Bethshemesh, after the stroke which fell upon 
them for looking into the saered Ark, ask in 
terror: ‘Who can stand in presence of Jahweh, 
this holy God?’ Here the word * holy’ manifestly 
contains the notion of terrible and unappreachable 
—nay, death-dealing ; for there is a deep cleft be- 
tween the imperishable being of the Deity and 
everything which is subject fo deeay and unclean- 
ness. To say that Jahweh is a holy God means 
thus that lle is elevated above all that is outside 
Him, that lle holds a unique position over avainst 
all that is created. HNenee it has been rightly 
said that the holiness of Jahweh is not a single 
attribute (such as ‘moral perfection’), but a de- 
signation of His essential being, practically iden- 
tical with the notion of being Divine (Gottsvin). 
Hence Jahweh in Am 4° swears by His holiness, 
eh as is seen from Gn 22! and Jer 22°, by Him. 
self. 

It may be added that expressions about the 
holiness of God are at first very rare. Ex 15” 
(‘ Who is like thee, glorious in holiness, terrible in 
exploits, doing wonders?’) should probably be 
assigned to the later Prophetical period. Jos 249 
(‘ Ye cannot serve Jahweh, for he is a holy God’), 
from the pen of E, emphasizes, like 18 6”, the 
terrible and unappreachable nature of Jahweh. 
Alf that oceurs in Amos, apart from 4° (see above), 
is the reference in 2’ to the dishonourins of the 
holy name of Jahweh ly shameless immorality. 
In Hos 11° (‘ For I am God, and not man; as holy 
I dwell among you’) ‘holy’ means raised above 
human passion and hasty anger. 

It is in Isaiah that the notion of the holiness of 
(aod first comes to be frequently mentioned and is 
most sharply defined. Already in the vision that 
marked lis prophetie eall, he hears the antiphonal 
song of the seraphim that surround the throne of 
Jaliweh— 

* Holy, holy, holy is Jahweh of Hosts, 

The whole earth is full of his glory.’ 
These two parallel members contain two state- 
ments, which supplement one another, about the 
inmost being of Jahweli. The first concerns the 
immanent being—that elevation above everything 
earthly or creaturely which belongs in the highest 
degree * to Jaliweh; the second, again, the trun- 
scendent being—the glory that manifests itself over 
the whole earth (cf. above, p. 639°4.). Insofar, now, 
as absolute elevation above everythine earthly 
includes, as a matter of course, superiority to all 


* On the expression of the superlative by repetition of the 
adjective, see <xesenius, Heb. Gram.27 § 133 k. 
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infirmity and sin, we may speak also of an ethical 
content of the notion of holiness, But even in 
Ixniah this does not yet mnke its appearance 
expressly or quite exclusively. The designation 
of Jahweli as * the Holy One of Israe)’ (a favourite 
expression with Isaiah, 1 fu 177 ete.) implies 
that He is to be recognized and correspondingly 
venerated by Israel as the absolutely exalted and 
therefore terrible One, who is not te be provoked 
With impunity; for towards Ilis daspisers Ite 
shows Hinselt holy by His punitive justice (5'%), 

The only pre-exilie prophet, besides Isaiah, who 
uses ‘holy’ asa predicate of Jahweh, is Wabakkuk 
(1). Here the ethical quality ef the Divine holli- 
ness comes pretty clenrly into the foreground. 
Immediately after the question, ‘Art thou not 
from everlasting, Jahweh, my Holy One?’ comes 
the statement, ‘‘Fhou art of purer cyes than to 
hehold evil, and thou caast not look on perverse- 
ness’ (v.35), 

We have alrealy (p. 682°) pointed out that the 
holiness of Giod, which is so often urged in the 
‘Law of Holiness’ as a motive why Israel should 
he holy, is, above all, the contrast to all Levitical 


a This priestly notion of holiness is thus 
markedly inferior in depth and significance to 


Issiah’s conception, But the latter did not on that 
account disappear from the language of religion. 
We meet with it frequently in the exilic and 
post -exilie prophets iapecially Deutero - Isaiah), 
and no Jess in the Vsalms. And we may say 
that it is the essential designation of the God of 
Israel, laying the greatest stress, ns it dues, on 
His uniqueness and ineomparable character, before 
which all gods PoaceaT sed elsewhere shrink into 
their nothingness, Ioly things and persons (te. 
set apart for the exclusive service of a deity) are 
known to other religions as well; but the holiness 
of its God is known to Israel only throngh the 
revelation given to it. Thns the application of 
the notion of holiness to Jahwel: incindes, when 
rigltly understood, a kind of monotheistic con- 
tession, a far-reaching testimony to the surpassing 
greatness of the religion of Israel. 

Although, as was remarked above, the idea of 
moral perfection and aversion to evil was not the 
primary one attaching to the notion of holiness, it 
is by no means strange to the Prophetical con- 
ception of God. This idea comes to light in the 
absolute truthfulness aml fidelity of Jahweh, as 
well as in the unconditional character of the moral 
demands made on Israel; but, above all, in the 
attitude of Jalwel to jieathen nations, for Ie 
avenges outrave and injustice everywhere on 
earth, even although these have not (as in Am 
}%- 6-911) }een inflicted on Israel. Thus He once 
punished Sodom and Gomorrah ; thns, according to 
Am 2', will He chastise Moab for their sacrilegious 
treatment of the bones of the king of Edom. The 
prophet thus takes it as self-evident that there are 
moral principles which are binding upon all peoples, 
and on whose observance Jaliweh, as an absolutely 
moral Being, and at the same time Ruler and 
Jinde of all, keeps strict watch. But, above all, 
Isracl itself must be taught that Jabweh is a God 
of right * (Is 308), and of rtght at any price. In 


* We may take this opportunity of pointing out that the 
Iehrew words which are commonly rendered ' righteous’ (p'7y) 
and ‘righteousness ’(27¥, 47s) have originally a different sense 
from that of forensic Justice, PT¥ or AQ Ty denotes a way of 
acting or a condition corresponding to a standard (so quite 
clearly in 27% *3iN2 ‘correct scales,’ PA¥ %32N ‘correct weights‘). 
When used of men, it is mostly ='righteousness’ (3scasezien), 
‘piety; used of God, it denotes the attitude corresponding to 
the norm of the Divine being. But to this norm belong not 
only strict fustice, but also God's covenant faithfulness, coupled 
with long-suffering and grace; and hence ADIs (esp. jn 1s 40-46) 
iy used not infrequently of that aspect of Jabtych's s 


which hag for its object the salvation of Hfisscople= bee, 


mcticity | igZarw 
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another connexion we shall have to speak of how 
lle causes it to trimmphl over wrong aud sin, evea 
if this involves the giving up and destruction of 
His own people, Here it may sultice to refer to 
one other illustration of how widely the genuine 
Prophetical judgement of things differs from that 
of the mnss of the people of Israel. Jehu’s extir- 
pation of Daal worship in Isracl was carried out 
with terrible bloodshed. The early narrative of 
2K 9 10 evidently saw in this a Jandable ‘zeal 
for daliwelt’ (10%), and the Deuteronom. redactor, 
who on this point represents the general epinion 
of Israel in the supposed interest of the Jahweh 
religion, makes Jahwelt Himself declare to Jel 
(v.™) that he has done what is well-pleasing in His 
eyes, and lns treated the honse of Ahab entirely 
after lis mind. Quite dillerent is the judgment 
of Hosea (14). To him it appears impossible that 
blood-zuiltiness should not be called hlood-guilti- 
ness simply heetuse it assumes the title of zeal for 
Jahweh, And so the prophet threatens that the 
blood-guiltiness of Jezreel shall he avenged on the 
house of Jehu, by the destruction of the kingdom 
of Israel and the shattering of her military power 
in the Plain of Jezreel, 

(8) As was remarked above (p. 68]°), the eon- 
viction of the prophets regarding other attributes 
of Gud presents itself, not in express detinitions, 
but rather (apart from certain Divine names) * in 
vasua) utterances about Ilis activity and the 
oecurrenees which Ile brings about. Thus we 
have His absolute omnipotence (which is already, 
if only in a general way, presupposed in such early 
passages as Gn IS) Nu LIS, 15 14°), which shows 
itself in His unconditioned supremaey over all, 
even the mightiest, peoples of earth (see above, 
p. 681°), but no less also in such remarkable ae 
saves as Is 77, The whole context of this last 
passage permits of no other view than that Isaiah 
holds with uashaken contidence, that whatever 
Ahaz may demand from Jaliweh as a confirmatory 
sign, he it as great a wonder as it may, daliweli 
will bring it to pass. So firm a belief ts with difli- 
eulty coneeivable by us, because our judgment is 
influenced by all the dogmatic considerations about 
the possibility and the limits of miracles as a 
‘violation of the laws of nature’—Jaws which, 
however, are imposed by God Himself. Sueh con- 
siderations, it is plain, never crossed the prophets’ 
niinds. Of ‘miracles’ in the sense familiar to us 
they know nothing. They are acquainted with 
extraordinary occurrences and actions (mxts3) which 
transcend the ordinary course of things, but to 
them nothing is so extraordinary as to be beyond 
the sphere of Jahweh’s power (Jer 327%). ‘This 
conviction is a self-evideat result of their notion of 
God; the idea of the Divine omnipotence is a 
postulate of their faith long before language had 
coined a special term for this attribute. Such a 
term could he dispensed with all the more readily, 
seeing that allusions to the Divine omnipotence 
served not seholastic speculations, but prominent 
religions interests; they brought consvlation to 
the godly, who eould now unreservedly trust to 
the help of their God; they were nicant to insti 


further, Kautzsch, Ceber die Derivate des Stammes zadaqg tn 
alttest. Sprachgebranch, Tubingen, 1851; G. Martin, La notion 
de la justice de Piew dang Cancien Testament, Montauban, 
1802; G. thalnan, Die richterliche Gerechtigkeit im AT, Berlin, 
1897 ; Bouwman, Hert begrip yerechtigheid in het Oude Testa- 
ment, Kampen, TS), 

* On the title Jahwehk Zéeba'oth as used by the prophets in 
allusion to the supramundane power and glory of Jahweh, cf. 
above, pp. 637> and sub, Cf., further, the designation of 
Jahweh ag $xte" V2x ‘the strong One of Isracl’ (Is 124); 
and os (¥ ‘rock ‘(ts 1714 30°); elsewhere in the later passages, 
264 445%, Dt S24. 15. 18, 30. 31. 37, 1 8 2°, 2§ 295. 82 ar 235, and 1é 
tunes in the, Psalins; ef. Wiegand, “Der Gottesname zar,' etc, 

‘ os. (yous $6 Hy.and art: Rock in vol. iv. of the present 
work). td wit 7 
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terror into the hearts of sinners, whom nothing 
could deliver from tinis God’s mighty arm. 
(y, 6) Precisely similar remarks apply to the 


oecasional allusions to the omnipresence and | 


omniscience of God. That the lhirst named of 
these eould be regarded only with reference to 


the Divine activity (?7.e. God's cognition and Provi- | 


dential care) and not of the Divine substanee, has 
been already remarked; and for the OT conception 
of God this 1s self-evident, in so far as any approach 
to pantheistie notions would destroy, or at least 
greatly endanger, tlie idea of the living Personality, 
which forms the inmost kernel of the coneeption 
in question. But this does not prevent Ilis care 
from always following His people, or, on the other 
hand, Ilis eye from penetrating aj] darkness, so 
that there is no secret corner where the workers 
of iniquity ean remain unseen by Jahweh (Jer 
23"), If in this last statement the idea of omni- 
presence already tonehes that of omniseience, still 
more is this the case with the deelarations abont 
Jahweh as One who can see into the most hidden 
depths of the human heart. He penetrates the 
secret plans of the Judzans with reference to an 
alliance with Eeypt, however carefully they may 
seek in their folly to conceal these from Him 


(Is 295); Tle it is that searches the heart, tries the | 


reins, to reconipense every man according to his 
works, according to the frnit of his deeds (Jer 
17”). And this applies not only to Israel, but 
He alone knows the heart of a2 men. But the 
strongest evidenee of the firmness of the belief in 
the omnipresenee and ommniscience of God, and at 
the same time the most signifieant frnit of this 
faith, is the eonviction (already felt in the pre- 
ceding period) that Jahweli hears, and for the 
most part also answers, the prayers of His people. * 
This convietion meets us everywhere in the Pro- 
phets, most markedly perhaps in Jeremiah’s mani- 
fold communion in prayer with his God, but in 
every case as a eonviction that is a matter of 
conrse. All the more on that account may it be 
reckoned among the evidenees that the religion of 
Israel, at an early date and in quite a special way 
through the intluenee of the pre-exilie prophets, 
was filled with an imperious desire to burst the 
barriers of a merely national religion, and to pave 
the way to a worship of Crod In spirit and in truth, 
such as should satisfy the deepest longings of 
every individnal soul that drew near to this God. 
(e) In view of the above-described strong empha- 
sizing of the holiness of God as the absolute eleva- 
tion and unapproaehableness, nay the awfulness, 
of the Divine essence. and, in no less degree, owing 
to the cireumstance that the preaehing of repent- 
ance was the main task of the prophets, it is 
readily intelligible that expressions about the 
love, the goodness, and mercy of God _ should 
recede more into the background. The terms so 
frequently used of human love are transferred to 
God first by Hosea (3! 11%), more frequently by the 
Deuteronomist (47 738 10! 15'° 23°, ef. 1 K 10°), 
onee also by Jeremiah (319). But, apart from Dt 
108 (‘Jahweh loveth the gé’), it is always God’s 
love to the people of Israel that is spoken of ; and, 
besides, the words used for ‘love’ (both noun and 
verb) have always attaehed to them the notion of 
ehoiee, nay, of preferenee; the full unfolding of 
the idea of the Divine love is not yet reached. In 
like manner, the expressions for ‘ mercy,’ ‘ grace,’ 
‘eompassion’ are in later lingnistic usage trans- 
ferred to God, or at least somewhat freqnently 
employed in making predications about Him. <A 
collection of almost all the qualities of the love of 
God is bronght together in Ex 34° (‘Jahweh, a 


* Cf. Caldesaigues, La prigre dans la religion de Jéhovah, 
ttc.. Cahors, 1899 , Koberle, Die Motine des Glaubens an die 
Gebetsernorung im AT, Erlangen anddeipzig, 1901. ; 


God full of compassion and gracious, slow to 
anger, and plenteous in merey and truth’), but 
thix passage, too, is undoubtedly from the hand of 
a later redactor than the J pericope in which it is 
now inserted. 

2. Lhe relation of Jahweh to Isracl.—That an 
intimate relation has subsisted from the first 
between Jahweh and Israel, is assumed in all the 
OT sources as a matter of course. They likewise 
hold that this relation is not based, as in the 
nature-religions, on some primeval and not to be 
explained condition of things, but upon a hérith 
(cf. above, p. 630°), or solemn transaetion, at Sinai, 
whereby the nation becomes the ‘peculiar people’ 
of Jahweh, who by mighty acts has delivered it 
from the bondage of Evypt. 

(a) Already in Ex 4° J speaks of the position of 
Israel as that of a firstborn son. This, in spite of 
Jer 3'°, is not to be understood as if it meant to 
aseribe filial rights to all other peoples as well. 
The emphasis hes upon ‘firstborn’ in the sense 
that Israel alone possesses all the prerogatives 
which belong to the firstborn as the one who is 
loved and preferred before al] others. Tuese filial 
privileges, however, are predicated only of the 
people eollectively, not of the individual Israelite. 
The latter, on the other hand, is a ‘servant’ of 
Jahweh (soin Nu 12%6, and repeatedly, of Moses ; 
in Is 20° of Tsaiah; in Jer 7° of the prophets). 
Even the OT, it is true, is aequainted with the 
notion of individual sonship, but only* in the 
person of the theoeratie king (28 74, Ps 27 89% 
[of David]), not yet in the NT sense of sonship for 
which all men are destined. 

We meet with this same conception of the son- 
ship of eollective Israel not infrequently in the 
Prophetical period: Is 1? 301°, Dt 14! (where 
‘children’ || ‘people holy to Jahweh,’ v.?), Is 45° 
(where sons and daughters are distinguished) 
451.4 The necessary reverse side of this is the 
idea of the Futherhood of God. Disregarding here 
passages where ‘father’ stands mainly for the 
physical Creator of the people (Dt 32", Mal 2!°), the 
tatherly relation is onee more one that is sustained 
towards the nation collectively : so Jer 3%’? 319 
(towards Ephraim as ‘firstborn son’); cf. also Is 
63)® (|| ‘redeemer’), Mal 1°. 

(b) The foundation of this elose relation is the 
election of Isracl. Israe] has heen ehosen out of 
all nations to be the people of God's own possession, 
i.e. a highly prized and therefore carefully guarded 
and cherished piece of property. Thus Aios (3*) 
says, ‘You only have 1 known [t.c. made the 
objeet of my intimate knowledge and elose care] 
of all the peoples of theearth,’ from which, indeed, 
he draws the inference, so startling to the popular 
view of the matter, that for that very reason 
Jahweh will visit npon them all their offences. 
The idea of a choice [verb 72] of Israe] from 
amongst the numerons nations makes its appear- 
ance first in the voeabulary of the Deuteronomist : 
Dt 437 7 195 342, 1 K 38 8°; ef. also Ps 33! 47° 
1351 ete., and numerous passages in Is 40-66. 
Quite a unique contrast is drawn in Dt 4’ between 
the choice of Israe] and the faet that Jahweh has 
assigned to the other nations of the earth the 
stars as the objeet of their veneration. 

The motive assigned for Israel’s election is in 
1S 12% the good pleasure of Jahweh, bunt re- 
peatedly (so already in Hos 11', Dt 4” 10%) 
Jahweh’s love to Israel (coupled in Dt 7° with His 
oath to the patriarchs) is eauniicd as the motive. 
A reason for this love itself 1s not stated. But 


*In Ps 686(5) (‘father of the orphans’) ‘father,’ as the 
parallelism shows, is figurative=‘ protector,’ ‘provider’; cf. 
P. Bauer, ‘Gott als Vater im AT’ in SA, 1899, p. 483 ff. 

t In Hos 11) (MT ‘out of Egypt I called my son ? we should 
prohably read, with:-LXX and Targ., ‘his sons’ (1°33>). 
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the Book of Deuteronomy labours to iaipress it | 


upon the people's minds that it was not on aeeount 
ot any greatness (Dt 77) or any special righteous- 
ness of theirs that. they were se highly favonred of 
tiod. On the contrary, Israel was the sinallest of 
peoples, and a stiff necked people te boot. All the 
more, it is urged, is Israel bound to show heartfelt 
gratitude to God, 

(c) In the closest connexion with the idea of 
Israel's election stands the theologumenon of the 
‘jealousy of dnhweh.’ The eb. word (7x33) 
appears to stand originally for angry zeal in 
general (Zepli P28 3%, De 29), and very often in 
Ezekiel; cf. also xp ‘jealous,’ in Jos 24% and 
Nah 1); more speeially the zeal of (aod on behalf 
of Israel against the heathen, as manifested par- 
ticularly in the exact fulfilment of This promises 
(1s 95, 21K 19%, and often in Ezekiel and Ts 40-66), 
If =x3> here already denates God's jealous guarding 
of His henonr, no less does the adjective xp im- 
wort the ‘jealous’ trad whe veliemently asserts 
His sole right to the love and reverence of Usrael, 
and hence tolerates no kind of idolatry: so in Ex 
20% (Dt. 5°] 344, Dt 4°46", all of which passages 
are probably not earlier than the Deuteronom. 
stratuin. 

(d) daliwel’s special love to Israel, evineed in 
the choice of this people, shows itself, further, in 
the wise quidance and powerful protection He 
accorded them from the first and all through their 
history. ‘This is a favourite theme of the propliets, 
and very specially of Deuteronomy, and it serves 
in almost every instanee as a motive for strong 
denuneiations of Israel's ingratitude. ‘Thus Amos 
(2) holds up to the people the powerful aid given 
hy Jahweh in the extirpating of the Canaanites, 
His deliverance of them from Egypt, and This 40 
years leading of them in the wilderness, Hosea 
(11) recalls how, in spite of their disloyalty, God 
tanght Ephraim, like a child, to walk, took them 
in His arms, and bound them to Flimself by cords 
of love. Isaiah (14) begins his great arraignment 
of Israel with the words: ‘1 have nonrished and 


brought up children, lt they have rebelled against | 


me.’ Micah (6), too, presses upon the people’s 
notice the gracions acts of Jaliweh after their de- 
liverance from Egyptian bondage. In Jeremiah 
(2°"-), avain, Jaliweh Himself reealls the time of 
the wilderness wandering as the glorious bridal 
era of the people's history; and speaks of His 
mmarvellons guidance of them throngh the terrible 
wilderness (v.5), and his settling of them in the 
fruitful land of Canaan. The transligured light 
in Which the initial stages of the national history 
appeared to a later age is witnessed te by the 
Denteronom, speech of Joshua (tos 23°"). Aceord- 
ing to the Jatter, none could then stand against 


Israel: a single Israelite could chase a thousand | 


foes, for dahweh their God Himself fought for 
them. A glorious deseription of the blessings 
which dalowelt showered upon the people in the 
days of their youth is contained also in the (prob- 
ably exilie) Song of Moses (Dt 3254). 

(eé) Such numerous and importnunt benefits re- 
ceived from dahweh demand, as a matter of course, 
Israel’s cratitudeand obedience to their ttod. This 
lends us now to ask, What does Jahweh, according 
tu the teaching of the prophets, require of the people? 
Ia the first place, naturally, there must be abstin- 
ence from every species of idolatry and of image 
worship, the images of Jahweh included. ‘Phis 
inexhaustible theme of the warnings and re- 


proaches of Deuteronomy, as it had been already 
with the great prophets of the Sth cent., will have 
to be more fully diseussed below (see p. 689 f,). 
On the repudiation of the images, of Ja 

above, p. 679%. yoit 


(a) there the primary question 


iweh, sve 


(hat eofcerns us 


" 
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is this, When the prophets repudiate an external 
eultus, to which even the enlt of dahweh, with its 
intermixture of heathen ritual customs, belongs, 
do they at least demand # purified, God-pleasing 
enltus? ‘This question, if it is seerifice, the proper 
eentre of ancient worship, that is in view, 1s to he 
noswered with a Wat necutive, and this negative - 
in spite of appearances to the contrary—is to be 
extended even to Deuteronomy. It is true that 
the latter law-book imperatively requires (12% 
ete.) all kinds of sacrifice to be brought to the 
vne sanctuary chosen by Jahweh, and the oflerers 
are to eat and drink and rejoice there before 
Jahweh, But, apart from such general preserip- 
tions as 1246, there is net a single trace ot any 
importance being attached to the ritual at these 
sacrificial meals. All that the code is concerned 
about is that the lntter, which are now aneestral, 
deeply-rooted practices, should be held at the one 
legitimate sanctuary * which Jahweh has chosen. 
Only thus is there any seeurity that the cultus 
shall be so watehed over that the relies of heathen 
ritual eustoms shall at length be combated suceess- 
fully. Further, it is the ease that Deuteronoiwy 
(26%) no doubt, taking up a long-established 
enstom—requires a basket of the tirsttruits of the 
field to be handed to the priest. Bunt it does not 
neglect to prescribe to the otlerer (v.o°) a prayer 
(the only prayer for publie worship, besides that 
of vi, in the whole Pentateneh !) whieh gives 
the true meaning and sets in a elear light the 
deeper signitieanee of the oatward gift asa gvrate- 
ful testimony to Jaliweh as the bestower of the 
fruits in question. With regard to the so-called 
‘ poor’s tithe, again, the most important question 
for Deuteronomy, as .264 shows, is whether the 
gifts in question have been brought into connexion 
with practiees whieh are to be regarded as a denial 
of the pure Jahweh-eult. 

While Deuteronomy accommodates itself to pre- 
vailing customs, there are, on the other band, say- 
ings of the prophets proper which cannot be under- 
stood exeept as absolutely diselaiming any demand 
on Ged’s part for sacrificial gifts a proof, by the 
way, that these prophets, one and all, are as yet 
quite unaequainted with a law-book such as I, 
where sacrifice becomes asacred duty. Itis readily 
intelligible that for a long time there was a 
reluctance to admit this fact. Sacrifiee appeared 
to form such an integral part of the religion of 
Isracl that it was@ preort declared to be impossible 
that the prophets could have carried on a polemic 
neainst it. And so it is a favourite subterfuge 
still to say that the prophets never polemize against 
the offerings per se, but only against offerings that 
are presented hypocritieally, without repentance 
and aright disposition, with bloal-stained hands ; 
avainst the oper operata of the carnally-minded, 
half-heathen muss of the people. But  sueh an 
interpretation is made possible only by doing 
violence to the clear language of the passages in 
qnestioa. When, in Am 5”, dahweh, after very 
warmly repudiating the offerings of Israel (v.*!™), 
asks, ‘Did ye bring unto me sacrifices and offer- 
ings in the wilderness forty years?’ Tle evidently 
expects the answer, No, And the practical appli- 
cation is equally self-evident: if Jahweh could do 
without their offerings then, He does net need 
them now. In like manner, it is perfectly futile to 
read out of Hos 65 anything else Chana categorical 
rejeetion of sacrifiee: ‘lor T have pleasure in 
merey and not in siterifice, in the knowledge of 

*That this did not imply such a mechanically conecived 


concentration of the sacrifieial cultus as if only the one altar of 
burnt-offering could serve ax a legitimate place of sacrifice, is 


| shown by 1K S64 (1)), where we read that solonion consecrated 


the wholes of the middle ycouegsecuuse the brazen allar was 
tye i for ibe(pultitude of Uiferinys at the dedication of the 
tmple. - 
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Cr eee, 


God and not in burnt-offerings !’* With regard to | that he himself was a priest. His denial that God 
Is 1’'f it has been maintained with some appear- | gave any commands as to sacrifice appeared so 


ance of plausibility that the flat rejeetion there of 
offerings and festivals is intended to apply only to 
the false worship, whieh is coupled with a sinful 
disposition. Bnt any one who reads the whole 
passage carefully must pronounce it impossible 
that the prophet, after the burning words (v.!®:), in 
which he impresses npon his hearers what are the 
real demands of God, could still have left room 
for the exhortation: ‘And then come and bring 
your olferings !’ On the contrary, onee they have 
cleansed themselves, onee they have helped the 
widow and the orphan to their rights, then they 
have done what God asks of them, and there need 
be no word of saerifice. The very same meaning 
attaches to the words of Micah (6"-'), The people 
are still under the delusion that it may be possible 
hy multiplying their offerings—in an extreme case 
by perhaps giving up even their firstborn son—to 
atene for their sin, and thus, as it were, compel 
the favour of Jahweh. But the prophet does not 
go on to answer the questions put by those who 
are so deluded. In this way he gives it to be 
elearly understood that they are questions that 
are not worth diseussing. Instead he points them 
to the requirements of God which were made 
known to them long ago, and in which everything 
is comprehended that is well-pleasing to God— 
namely, to do justly, and to show love, and to 
walk humbly with their God. Alongside of this 
threefold command there is plainly no room for 
requiring any outward services. Mueh about the 
sume time, if not somewhat later (for the téraphim 
are already reckoned among the apparatus of 
idolatry), we may place 1S 156. Ft 1s true that 
here obedience is only deelared to be better than 
sacrilice, and disobedience put on the same level 
as idolatry. But the whole tone of the statement 
leaves no doubt that we are listening to the words 
of a narrator who has penetrated deeply into thie 
thonghts of the trne prophets of Jahwel:, and whio 
shares their convietion of the utter worthlessness 
of outward offerings, 

A final testimony, and that of the strongest 
kind, to this judgment of the sacrificial eultus is 
found in Jeremiah. Already in 6% the prophet 
eombats the notion that Jahweh has any pleasure 
either in the incense of Saba and the costly cane 
from a distant land, or in the burnt-otlerings and 
slain beasts of the people. Still his language here 
might be explained as amounting only to a rejee- 
tion of sacrifice as a hypoeritieal opus operutum. 
But when, in 7+, Jahwel says, ‘Add your lurnt- 
offerings unto your saerifices, and eat ye flesh,’ 
this ean mean only that it is to Him a matter of 
pure inditlerenee whether they themselves eat not 
only the saerifieial meals but the burnt-offerings 
(which, according to very ancient eustom, had to 
be wholly consumed by fire). And when He goes 
on (yv.**) to say, ‘For I spake not unto your 
fathers, nor commanded them in the day that I 
bronght them out of the land of Egypt [v.e. at the 
time when the foundation of the theocracy was 
laid], econeerning burnt-offerings or saerifiees,’ this 
is intended to show that it is a complete delusion 
to suppose that God requires any such offerings or 
imakes Hts favour depend upon them. Not ont- 
ward serviees, hut obedience to His will is what He 
demands ; in other words, a moral life, for this and 
nothing else is the meanine of the words (v.*), 
‘Walk ye in all the way that Feommand you.’ 

This testimony of Jeremiah weighs all the more 


* The usual rendering, ‘more than in burnt- offerings,’ by 
which, after all, a recognition of sacrifice is introduced into the 
saying, would be in itself linguistically possible, bnt is absolutely 
excluded by the first half-verse; mSy2 means simply ‘apart 
from (or to the exclusion of) burat-offeringy,’ 


unheard of that men did not shrink from the most 
incredible exegetical operations in order to com- 
pel him toe say something different from what he 
actnally says. But no wresting of the text can 
alter the fact that Jeremiah is as little acquainted 
as the prophets before him with a law-book which 
issned in God's name statutes as to sacritice. This 
does not mean that the Book of Denteronomy was 
unknown to him. This book, however, as we saw 
a little ago, never sets itself to distinguish in prin- 
ciple the value and the necessity of sacrifice, but 
simply takes saerifiee for granted as a present 
fact, an old-established eustom. And so the 
result of our whele inquiry is that no one has any 
right to depreciate the merit which belongs to the 
above-named prophets, of having discovered the 
ideal of true service of God in the worship of Him 
in spirit aud in truth, without any outward cere- 
monies and perfornianees, 

We may anticipate a little by adding that this 
Prophetical eoneeption was not so very quickly 
obliterated even in the post-exilie period, whica 
is mostly thonght of as the era of torpid, rigid 
legalism. Even Ps 407 (6 roundly deelares ; ‘Sacri- 
tice and offering thon hast no delight in; ears hast 
thou opened [ht. digeed] for me [namely, that I 
may hear and obey thy will]; burnt-otlering and 
sin-olfering thou requirest not.’ In Ps 50% the 
writer repels as a pieee of childish imagination, 
not to say ridicules, the notion that the flesh of 
bulls and the blood of goats are to be offered as 
fuod to God, the Lord of the whole world of 
beasts. Ps 513809 insists once more that God does 
not desire saerificial vietims and has no pleasure 
in burnt -oiJerings, bunt with the very weighty 
addition (v.'° 0?) that the true sacrifices of God are 
a broken spirit, a broken and contrite heart. We 
may eompare, finally, Ps 697, according to 
which Jaliweh has more pleasure in grateful praise 
than in a young bulloek with horns and hoofs, 

We have not here to inquire how it was possible 
for these Psalms, with their very emphatie setting 
forth of the Prophetic view of saerifice, to find 
their way into the ‘song-buok of the post-exile 
eonsregzation, which was at all times profoundly 
penetrated with the notion of saerifice as a sacred 
and quite indispensable duty. Was it that a 
forced interpretation was put upon the aetual 
expressions so as to remove what was oflensive to 
the later, priestly view of saerifiee? This would 
really appear to have been the case, in view of 
the present conclusion (v.70) of Ps 51. Here the 
Prophetical view expressed in v.18) has evidently 
this turn given to it: al] this applies as long as 
Israel languishes under God’s wrath ; in this situa- 
tion sacrifices are useless and displeasing to God, 
3ut onee He has compassion ayain on Zion, and 
has built again the walls of Jerusalem,—a proof 
that the time of wrath is finally over, and the 
long-promised great restoration becun,—then once 
more will [fe take pleasure in right offerings, then 
shal] bulloeks be offered on [lis altar. The most 
reeent eommentators on the Psalms are in part 
disposed to regard this eonelusion as original, and 
to find in it the simple solution of the problem 
how a Psalmist could have given utterance to such 
revolutionary sentiments. But the present writer 
agrees with ate in holding that it is quite im- 
possible to remove the difficulty in this way.* It 
unplies the doing of quite unseeinly violence to the 
language of v.%(%, A saint, who had reached so 


*We are compelled to pronounce completely mistaken also 
the argument of Jacob (ZATW xvii. [1897] 265)and Matthes (78. 
xxi. [19U1] 73 ff.), according to which the meaning is that God 
asks for thank-offerings and votive offerings in preference to 
others (in which, however, He also takes pleasure, the teaching 
VY ofthe Psalms’ being uniformly favourable to sacrifice). 
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thoroughly purified and truly evangelical a con- 
ception of the proper service of God as we find in 
that verse, could never have sunk to sneh oan 
uppreciation of external sacrificial worship as 
manifestly underties v2! 0%), 

In view of all this, it ennnot surprise us that, 
apart fram sacrilice and from frequent denunei- 
tions of false worship, the Prophetical references 
to matters of the enltus are scanty, and are based, 
morcover, rather upon accommodation to the pre- 
vailing popular view than upon an sntapnrdend 
appreciation of it. To the people, to be sure, it is 
nterrible threat that Jalweh is to put an end 
to all their festivals, new moons and sabbaths 
(Ilos 2"); that in exile they shalt be without king 
nod ruler, without altar * and amezzébah, ephod 
and ¢érdphim (34); that there, in an unelean land, 
where no enlt of Jahweh is possible, they shall 
have to ext unclean food, and be unable to present 
offerings of any kind (98%). But all 
prophet is concerned abont is simply to threaten 
something that shall sound terrible to his hearers, 
not to express approval or disapproval of the cultus 
and its necessary apparatus. isewhere, too (Am 
8, Js 29' (Jer 172 is a later addition, pane 
ubly from the time of Nehemiah)), it is only in 
n secondary way that the festivals, New Moons and 
Sabbaths, are mentioned. We have already ex- 
plained the sense in wlieh Denteronomy con- 
ends the observance of the yearly festivals (cl. 
16) and the nse of the tenth for sacrificial meals 
(14=""). Moreover, this book seizes every oppor- 
tunity of substituting humanitarian for ritual 
notives, or at least of putting them alongside 
the Intter: so, for instance, with the command. 
ment to hallow the Sabbath (5@"); the tithe 
every third year (14°¢ 26%-); the year of release 
(15'®-); and the letting vo of a Hebrew slave in the 
seventh year (15). And if Deuterononry, as is 
only reasonable, requires the punetual fulfilment 


that the | 


of vows once they have heen taken (2374), it does | 
not omit to add that the man who forbears to vow | 


is guilty of no sin (v.*). 

hut the stronvest evidenee of the Prophetical 
spiritualizing of the eld ritual enstoms is the turn 
now given to the very ancient and strictly observed 
requirement of cireametsion (cf. above, p. 622" f,), 
when in Jer 44 (¢f. also Dt 10! 30°) the removal of 
the foreskin of the Aeart is called for, We shall 
not be wrong in assuming that the prophet here 
passes a judgment on the value of external cir- 
cumeision similar to what he passed in 72" on the 
value of sacrifice. To him it is a symbol of the 
purifying of the heart, which is what God reqnires 
above all, and withont which it has neither use 
nor value, 


(8) In all other instanees as well xs in those we | 


have considered, the actual demands of the pro- 
phets are of a speciheally rediqiows and, above 
all, speeitically moral nature. 
in no way separated from the former. Nothing 
would be more perverse than to represent the 
prophets as preachers of a bare moral religion 
simply because in their writings the inenJeating 
ot justice, honesty, and mercy, in relation to one's 
neighbour, always plays a most important part. 
Relind all this is the implication that the deter- 
mining motive for such conduct is to be the re- 
vealed will of the God of Israel and the reverent 
fear ot His displeasure [in Denteronomy (6°) hearty 
love to Ged). It is in harmony with this that, as 
in the First Commandment, the demand for vener- 
ation of Jahwel alone preeedes all others, 


gut the latter are | 


} men (23°4-), 


It ts | 


indirectly expressed ino the numerons denuneia- | 


* Since the LXX still retains ‘altar’ along with ‘sacrifice’ 
(023: ctor: Boost ordi ores buoractxp.cu), We Should probahty read 
TE for 137. 
pot ‘sacritice and mayzébah.' 


‘Altar and sazzébah’ forDiad ood collocation, yl yhé Stoned: to denl h Ft). > I 
ee ae —- ' the ase of adultery (22=*)—-dr of the seduction of a 
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tions of idolatry, but has also positive utterance 
viveu to it freqnently (ef. eg. Am 5% 9, Is §'@b), 
The greatest zeal in this direetion is displayed by 
Deuteronomy (cf. 4, the reasoned exhortation 
against star worship; but, above all, 12!) Any 
enticing to idolatry, even if it emanate from pro- 
ey or from one’s nearest relations, is regarded 
y this book (13° 172%) as nothing less thom a 
capital crime; and the penalty is to be exeented 
on the gnilty party without pity, even if this 
should involve the destruction of a whole city with 
all its inhabitants and all their property (13°), 
Real reverence for Jaliweh shows itself, above 
all, in unreserved confidence in His wise disposal 
of events and Ils help in time of need (fs 7%, and 
esp. v.% “if ye trust not, ye shall not stand’; cf. 
also the dorus clessicus Jer 1754), This is at the 
root of the unvarying policy which the true pro- 
phets of Jahweh commend to their conntrymen in 
relation to the world-powers, After Ahaz, against 
the earnest counsel of Isaiah, lias called in the aid 
of the Assyrians and become their vassal, the pro- 
phet sees in this a Providential dispensation of 
Jahweh and a well-deserved punishment of Judah. 
And now what is required is to keep still under 
the salutary chastening rod (28* 30% {In turning 
away (from the wild struggles of the others) 
consists your safety, in quietness and confidence 
is your strength ’}), until the honr has eome for 
Jaliweh to interpose and to display His power on 
the deliant Assyria itself (105% 4h st. pgs) Pre. 


cisely the saine standpoint is assumed by Jeremiah 


in reference to the Chaldwans. There is no resource 
for the nations subject to them (Jer 27°"-), or for 
Zedekiah of Judah (v."), but to put their neck 
under the yoke of Nebnehadregzar (ef. also B82 17 
42"). How little on this account Jeremiah despairs 
of the return of tiod’s favour to the nation and 
their restoration, he proves by purchasing, although 
a@ prisoner, a field (32°"), when already the em- 
bankments of the hesiegers stretch up to the city. 

The right knowledge of Jahweli issues likewise 
in duce humility, such as love to one’s neighbour 
(ef. the prophetic programme of true morality in 
Mie 6°). The latter shows itself primarily in 
striving after justice at any price, especially when 
protection and care for oppressed widows and 
orphans are concerned: Am 5%, ls 23 102, Jer 
7 22" (addressed to the king), Dt 10'8 (conpled 
with the injunction to love the gér) 24 yp, 
In general, the whole legislation of Denteronomy 
is permeated with a spirit of the most genuine 
humanity, and thus constitutes, as it were, a de- 
posit of the ethical system of the prophets. It evi- 
dently discovers the main value of the sacrificial 
meals, as well as of the three years’ tithe, in the 
provision for the Levites, the poor, the widow, and 
the orphan (14%? and oft.) ; in face of an extremely 
powerful enstom—that of blood-revenge—it  pro- 
vides for the deliveranee of the unintentional man- 
slayer (1%); it claims tender consideration for 
female prisoners of war (212), and the Jess loved 
sponse (v."), as well as for the poor when a 
ieee for a loan is taken from them (24% 1), An 
escaped slave is not to be given up (236); n 
day-labourer is not to be oppressed, but to be paid 
lis wages before sunset (2455). Interest is to be 
taken only from foreigners, not from one's country- 
The property of the latter is to be 
jealously safeguarded (22) ; the danger of falling 
trom a roof is to be averted by a railing (22%). 

mat all this Imnanity and mildness in Deutero- 
nomy goes hand in hand with an unbendine strict- 
Hess, not only against idolatry but against every 
form of lawlessness. The son who is hopelessly 
corrupt is, at the instance of his own parents, 
In like manner, in 
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betrothed maiden within the city, the penalty of | which cannot be unreservedly felt regarding a 


death is to be inflieted on both parties (22), 
Seduction of a maiden who is not betrothed is 
punished by a money tine and the obligation to 
contract an indissoluble marriage with her (22°). 
Shameless conduet on the part of a woman is 
avenged by her having her hand eut off (254). A 
newly married woman who proves to be not a 
virgin is to be stoned (22°F), wlite a false acceusa- 
tion on this score by the hushand involves his 
paying of a considerable money fine and agreeing 
to hold his marriage with her indissoluble (22)"), 
If a husband wishes to put away lis wife ‘ because 
he has found some unseently thing in her,’ he is 
reqnired to give her a bill of divorcement. To al] 
appearance, dissolution of marriage was pretty 
freynent; it was only gradually that even the 
poople of Israel shook itself free of the general 
Oriental conception of wontan as a kind of chattel. 
Yet at Jeast remarriage with a divorced wife 
who in the interval has been married to another 
man, is strictly forbidden as a defilement of the 
land (2%), Finally, a sort of compendium of the 
Denteionomie ethics may be diseovered also in the 
twelve enrses of Dt 27%, 

In all this, nioreover, Deuteronomy implies that 
the demands put forward by it are not (with sneh 
exceptions as that relating to the concentration of 
the cultus) addressed to the people as something 
entirely new. Nay, Jahwelh has from the first 
»rovided organs for the communication of Ilis 
will, in the shape of priests and prophets. To the 
former of tliese thie ‘oleae functions are assigned 
in Deuteronomy : tle decision of the more difticult 
Jaw-cases (17°!* 19'7# 915); the service of Jaliweh 
in the sanetuary, which vives them a means of 
hivelihood in the absence of a tribal) portion of 
the land (18'%- 26"F); the encouraging of warriors 
before battle (2U"*-); and the supervision of Jeprosy 
(24%). As regards the prophets, Deuteronomy 
tinds itself involved in a certain measnre of self- 
contradiction in so far as, upon the one hand, it 
emphasizes the pre-eminence, nay perfeetion, of 
the code it promulgates (45 301%; cf. also Jos 15); 
while, on the other hand, it recognizes the import- 
anee of the Prophets, although these were, pro- 
perly speaking, rendered supertlnons by the written 
Law. This contradiction, however, is resolved by 
considering that Dt 18° has manifestly in view 
only one particular funetion of the prophets—not 
the announeement of the Divine will in general, 
but the prediction of the future. Propheey is 
Jahweli’s substitute for the soothsaying and prog- 
nosticating of other nations (v.'4). Jaliweh Him- 
self sees to it that this substitute is always * 
present; but the only proof that a prophet has 
really spoken in the name of Jahweh is the fulfil- 
ment of Iris prediction (v."!), 

Of the prophets pruper, Jeremiah indeed com- 
mends the observance of ‘the words of thts law’ 
(11**-),+ by which only Deuteronomy ean be meant. 
But he can never have been of opinion that true 
Jaliwelt propleey, the living word of Jahweh, 
which is as a fire, and like a hammer breaking the 
rock in pieees (23), is ever to be rendered super- 
(luous by a written Law. Jahweh still acts as He 
has done since the ehoice of Israel, sending with- 
ont intermission Tis servants, the prophets, to 
announce His wil] (7° 254 26° 29"). And only this 
limediate fora) (‘direction’) of God ollers a guar- 
antee that it 1s a true Divine word—an assurance 


* The referring of ‘the prophet’ of v.15 and v.18 to a par- 
ticular individual, namely the Messiah (on which the old dog- 
matic founded the munus propheticuin of Christ), is at once seen 
to be mistaken, when one looks at v.24 and v.72, 

t In this connesion we should not omit to say that the strong 


objections taken by Duhm (in his Commentary on Jeremiah) | 


to Jeremiah’s authorship of this passage, rest on what, is by no 
means an airy foundation. 


written Law. Jt is only in this way that we can 
explain the remarkable words of Jer 8° ‘How 
can ye suy, We are wise, and the ¢érdh (here =the 
[written] Law) of Jahweh is with us? Nay, the 
lying pen of the seribe hath worked so as to 
deeeive.’* Jf this is not exactly a repudiation of 
the Jaw-book diseovered and introduced in Josiah’s 
reign, it is at least an allusion to the dangers 
which beset a written code; and henee the Jatter 
ean never take the place of the ving word com- 
municated throngh the prophets. 

Amongst the earlier prophets, Hosea (87) as- 
sumes the existence of a multitude of written 
toréth+ (‘direetions’); but the eontext of the 
passage shows that these eannot be regulations 
for the cultus, but only gnides to a moral life. 
In Is 816 the torah that is to be laid up and sealed 
refers only to the immediately preceding predic- 
tions. Nowhere except in Jeremiah and Hosea 
do we find any wlusion to a written Law. On the 
other hand, we encounter every where (ef. Am 2), 
Ylos 6°, Is 67 8") Mie 38, Tab 2! ete.) the eon- 
vietion of the Pivine mission and the direct eom- 
mnnion of the genuine Jaliweh prophets with their 
God. 

Since we have already (p. 672 tf.) diseussed fully 
the nature and functions of these, we may here 
refer to other two points only. There is, first, the 
very detinite way in whieh the prophets look for 
the fulfilment of their predictions (ef. esp. Is 8" 
30°, Hab 2°, where the prediction is stil] further 
strengthened by being committed to writing ; bunt 
also Js 20!%, Jer 208 217 281%), The other point is 
that the natural feelings of the prophet may readily 
come into contlict with the messave he is eommanded 
by God to utter, whetherit be that he has a transt- 
tory ht of doubt as to the justice of the principles 
that govern the course of the world (Jer 12!'%), or 
that he despairs of any success to his mission (15'>* 
207%), or that he is unable to suppress a feeling of 
profound eonspassion for the objects of his threaten- 
ing (Ts 224, Mic 18, Jer 419 8'8%). In the end, how- 
ever, the eonvietion always triumphs which Jere- 
nah (12!) pretixes to hiscomplaint and reproachies: 
‘Thou remainest in the right, O Jahweh, if T think 
to strive with thee.’ Nay, in God’s sight al} homan 
wisdom and strength and all riches are as nothiney 
(Jer 9°). 

Amongst other organs of Jahweh, Amos once 
(2") mentions the Nazirites (see above, p. 658*) ; but 
of the priests, apart from the honourable reference 
to the chief priest Uriah in Is 8*, al] that we hear 
from the prophets are vehement denuneiations for 
neglect of duty. Almost as frequent are serious 
complaints against the kings. Not, indeed, that 
the old conception (ef. above, p. 660°), which saw 
in the monarchy a blessing from Jahweh, and in 
the king as well as in the priests and prophets an 
organ of the theocracy, is wholly denied. It meets 
us elearly in the present (Deuteronom.) form of 
2S 7; but experienee of the monarchy in general 
—particularly in the Northern kingdom—as this 
is very clearly retlected in the so-called ‘Jaw of the 
kinsehifia (1)t 17'4-), must inevitably have led toa 
judement almost entirely adverse. 

(y) There is stil] one question we must answer 
before passing from this division of onr subject. 
Do the prophets eonsider that penfect ebedicnce to 


* The usual interpretation, ‘the lying pen of the scribe hath 
made deceit of it,’ would require the reading i4yy instead of 
7. 

t Instead of the sing. ‘An, by which the MT means to suggest 
the one Law of Moses, read the plur. ‘>in. Only thus does 
‘the countless number’ spoken of bear any sense.—On the 
usage of the word an, cf. J. Valeton, art. ‘Beteekenis en 


gebruik van het woord Thora in het Oude Testament’ in Theol, 
J) Stud ep sly p. 108 tf. 
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the Divine will is possible, and do they measure 
each man's responsibility accordingly? ‘Phe answer 
must be that the prophets know only too well the 
inborn sinfulness of man, whieh is connected with 
the weakness of the thesh. Even an Isaiah must 
Jument (6°) that he is a man of unclean lips and 
dwells in the midst of a people of unclean lips. 
Jeremiah (17°, ef. also 13%) pronounces that * the 
heart is deceitful above all ¢hings and desperately 
sick: who enn knew it?) The Deuteroaomist, 


again, makes Solomon declare (1 KO S8*) at the | 


dedieation of the temple: ‘There is not a man 
that sins not.’ But, in spite of this yeneral eon- 
dition of sinfulness, the prophets know of a re- 
lative righteousness, a piety which honestly en- 
deavours to satisfy the Divine claims. What it 
still lacks, owing to error, haste, and weakness, is 
made up te it by the sparing, pardoning grace of 
God. Inthis connexion it is noteworthy Ghat, in 
all the numerous expressions for the forgiveness of 
sins, stress is laid, not upon a complete destroying 
of sin (us in the Catholic sense, without which 
there could be no ‘saints’), but only upon an 
overlooking of it or rendering it invisible, so that 
it no more provokes the judicial eye of God to 
minish it. No doubt, we linve figurative language 
frat, but Janguaze answering to the true evan- 
eeheal view, neeording te which the man remains 
as before a poor sinner, but is declared by God in 
His grace to be righteous, and aecordingly free 
from condemnation. Vrepitiation * consists ina 
‘covering’ (and thus making invisible) of guilt; 
and, according to the Prophetic usage of language, 
it is tiod Himself that covers the sin (Is 6’, Jer 
IS ef al.). Other expressions for the forgiveness 
of sins are ‘take away,’ ‘put aside,’ ‘let pass,’ 
‘wash away,’ ‘wipe away,’ ‘heal’; trod phinges 
sin into the depths of the sea (Mic 7!%), or casts it 
behind Dis hack (Is 88!7}—all with the same result, 
that sin ix now withdrawn from His view. In all 
this it is assumed as a matter of course that true 
contrition and repentance are present, and these 
can make sins that are blood-red to be white as 
snow, and make the purple-red to be hke wool 
(Is 1%), 

The proof that at least a relative righteousness 
is revarded by the prophets as attainable, is found, 
on the one hand, in allusions to such righteousness 
in past times (Is 4°! °%); and, on the other hand, 
in the frequent promises attached to the honest 
fulfilment of the Divine will (Is 1, and with 
special frequency and emphasis in Deuteronomy 
[ait 12S and, with the corresponding threaten- 
ings against disobedience, 28! 30']). The ques- 
tion how such a doctrine of retribution, according 
to which a man’s lot corresponds exactly to jis 
conduct, is in harmony with the experiences of 
real life, is not yet raised. Pious faith holds 
simply to the postnlate which imust always be 
maintained hy any truly religious Welfanschaiung, 
that gennine godliness must find its reward, un- 
godliness its Rees This postnlate appeared 
to be justified all the more as it was applied, above 
wll, to the conduct and the lot of the people as a 
whale, and less to those of the individual, And if, 
according to D (for to this stratum belongs, no 
doubt, the expansion of the Deealogue in Ex 20°" °), 
a continued inthuence of guilt upon the elrildren, 
grandchildren, and great-yrandchildren of the 
ungodly is tanght, as conversely a continuance of 
the Divine favour, gained hy gedliness, till the 
thousandth generation, this is merely to aflirm, 
in the sense of the Prophets, a truth which is 
frequently testified to elsewhere in Scripture and 
contirmed a thonsand times over by experience. 
As the merits of David benefit the peoples for 
centuries long (1 Ko 1169 154, 2 K 8%), so, on the 

* Cf, on this subject, art. Proritiénionga yolziv.s, @! 
EXTRA VOL.—44 ‘ 
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other hand, the sins of Manasseh inevitably bring 
nbout the destruetion of the nation (Jer 15', 2 1 
24°). Deuteronomy, however, is far from infer- 
ring the false converse of this postulate that virtue 
is sure of reward, and wickedness of punishment ; 
it dues not assert, what was afterwards the popular 
opinion, that all human suffering is a consequence 
of sin, and that a very severe affliction mist) be 
due to a very heinous transgression, No less does 
the prophet Jeremiah (B1") oppose the proverb 
(whose currency is witnessed to also by Izk 1S*) 
with whieh it was then customary to ridicule the 
misunderstoud retribution doctriney of Kx Zu 
‘The fathers liave eaten sour grapes, and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge,’ Ne, says thie 
prophet, every man must pay the penalty of his 


own guilt (ef also Dt 24'%); no one ean shirk the 
onmtoral responsibility that rests upon him, and in 


this lies the proof that the fulfinent of Jalweb’s 
demands is thought of ax practicable. 

Under all circumstances, however, rewards and 
punishments are thought of as bestowed in this 
resent life; of any expectation of a continued 
ife after death or of a resurrection there is not a 
trace in pre-exilie prophecy. Ou the contrary, so 
far as its view of the conditions after death: is con- 
eerned, the latter evidently still oceupicn the past- 
tion of the old popular belief in Sheel (ef. above, 
p. 668 f.), lancet aention of the latter is onl 
rare and incidental (Ani 9°, Is 54 7 28! 38, lab 
2) The national religion, with which the pre- 
exilie prophets have mainly to do, had its interest 
simply in the continuance and, if necessary, the 
restoration of the earthly theocracy. Questions 
of immortality and resurrection concern the indi- 
vidual. We shall therefore frst make aequaint.- 
ance with these at a time when, after the political 
downfall of the nation, the interests of the religious 
unit as opposed to the mass obtained more and 
more recognition, 

3. The relation of the nation to Jahweh.—\Mow 
far now does the people chosen by Jaliweh answer 
to the picture we have just sketched of tGod’s 
demands by the mouth of the prophets? It is a 
very sorry View that is opened up tous in almost 
all the writings of the pre-exilie prophets ; and one 
has no right to assert that, after the manner of 
preachers of repentance in all ages, the conditions 
are painted too black in order that denunciations 
and warnings miry have more effect. On tue con- 
trary, the principle which underlies all these de- 
scriptions is that the high privilese accorded to 
Israel involved an equally high responsibility, but 
that this was precisely what the people refused to 
see, They were only too ready to hear of the 
privilege, “You only have [I chosen of all the 
nations of the earth’ (Am 3°); but the conclusion, 
‘for that very reason |] will visit upon you all your 
trausyzressions,’ appearcd tothem incomprehensible. 
The words of Amos we have just quoted are ad- 
dressed primarily to the inhabitants of the Northern 
kingdom, like the whole of IHosea's prophesies, and 
a variety of sayings elsewhere (¢.g. 1s 178% 28" ; 
ef. also Jer 312%", as well as the judgment ex- 
pressed by D® in 2K 13° bt", and the whole 
viewpoint of 177). In point of fact, the prophets 
show no ditlerence in their judgment of the two 
kingdoms, in so far as Ephraim, even after the dis- 
ruption, 1 still counted the people of daliweh, and 
ix consequently under previsely the samo respon- 
sibility, and exposed therefore to the same con- 
demmnation for its apostasy and wickedness, * 

In the forefront of all the charges against Israel 
stand those which concern the reot of all their 
perverse conduct ; denunciations of idolatry proper, 


* Cf. the elaborate discussions of O. Procksch, Geschichta- 
betrachtung und geschichtliche Ueberlicferung ber den vorext- 


wtixchen Prophetens Leipaigy WUzZ,5) 
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of false views of Jahweh and His will, and of the 
false service of Jahweh based thereupon. 

(a) With reference to zdolatry, we had oeceasion, 
in dealing with the preceding period (see above, 
p. 645), to show that what is in view is not a 
complete denial of Jaliweh as the national God 
(not to speak of a denial of His existence), but 
simply an ineradicable attachment to a syncretism 
which will not break with Baal (or, more precisely, 
the baals, 7.4. the various localized forms of Baal). | 
This, whieh was the complaint of Elijah, is still 
heard with equal loudness front the lips of Hoxea 
(27*-), that is, abont 25 years before the downfall of 
the kingdom. However unobjectionable such con- 
duet might appear to the people, the prophet brands 
it as adulItery (1° 24" and often; ef. also Jer 3!" 
1327). We leave it an open question whether the 
comparison between Jahweh’s relation to Israel 
and a married or betrothed relation was introduced 
by Hosea in allusion, first of all, to the unfaithful- 
ness of his own wife, in which he saw a reflexion of 
the unfaithfulness of Israel to dahweh, In any 
case this picture fulfilled the prophet’s purpose, to 
portray to the common understanding the conduet 
of Israel as something shamefnl and woithy of the 
most unreserved condemnation. 

In the category of idolatry, Hosea (4'*) clearly 
includes also divining by means of small staves | 
(the so-called rhabdomancey), as Isaiah (8!) includes 
necromancy and in general every form of divina- 
tion and mawic (2°, cf. also 2 KX 23*4). The popular 
belief might imagine these things to be reconcil- 
able with the worship of Jahweh. But, even apart 
from syncretism in the matter of the baals, there 
are not wanting allusions to idolatry in the proper 
sense: so, ¢.g., Is 1, and very frequently in Jere- 
miah (1'6 254.25. zor, 115). After the middle of the 
Tth cent. B.c. the dennneiations are directed espe- 
cially against the worship of the host of heaven 
(Zeph 15, Jer ‘7'7 8? 1918; very characteristic are 
the words of the people in Jer 44%"; cf, also 2k 
93Mf) and against the sacrifice of children (Jer 7° 
195, 2 K 23). In this last case it is not indeed 
certain whether the 35 (‘king’),* to whom these 
sacrifices were otfered, is not meant to stand for a 
special form of Jahweh (cf. above, p. 646). A 
sinilar doubt arises, as we have already (p. 643°) 
explained, regarding the Divine images (Is 2°, 
etc.), where in many instances it may be images 
of Jahweh that are in view. 

Amongst the denunciations of idolatry it was | 
formerly the enstom to inelnde numerous sayings 
which are meant in reality for the perverted, 
unthinking worship of Jahweh, with its strong 
admixture of Canaanite ritual practices. The saeri- 
ficial meals were frequently the oceasion of excess 
(cf. esp. Ts 28") and immorality. Thus already 
Amos (28) complains: ‘ Beside every altar they 
stretch themselves on pledged garments, and drink 
penalty-wine t in the temple of their God.’ <Ac- 
eording to Am 4**, seeming zeal for the cultus 
at Bethel and Gilgal is coupled with disgrace- 
ful acts. To llosea (4'5‘-) the sacrificial worship 
upon the high places, in the company of the 
kédéshoth, is no better than idolatry, and the 
otterings of the people are therefore valueless in 
the sight of Jahweh (55), They may have erected 
numerous altars [to Jahweh}, bnt these have he- 
come to them only an oecasion of sin (8! 10}, 
although the last passage might refer also to 
altars and mazzebcéth of Baal), On Isaiah's polemic 
against the multiplied but wholly useless opera 
operata, see above, p. 685° f. The people draw near, 
indeed, to Jahweh with their mouth, and honour 
Him with their lips, but their heart is far from 


* Cf. B. D. Eerdmans, Melekdienst en vereering van hemel- 
chainen in Israels assyr. Periode, Leiden, 1892. 
¢{ %e. wine which they have exacted in lieu of a money fine, 


| {2 kK O9261. 242-4), 


Him, and their fear of God nothing but a eommand- 
ment of men which they have learned by rote 
(ls 2915 Jer 12°). Similar are the complaints of 
Micah and Jeremiah. But the strongest evidence 
of the radically perverted character of the cultus 
is found in the circumstanee that sueh a shoeking 
abuse as that of the presence of Aédéshim and 
kédéshéth (see above, p. 662") in connexion with 
the cult. of Jahweh (for this must be our inference 
from Dt 23'% and 2 I 237) was able to maintain 
its hold down to the reform of the eultus by 


| Josiah. 


(b) Both the above aberrations, idolatry and the 
perverted worship of Jaliweh, spring froin a com- 
mon souree : a complete failure to recognize the true 
character of Jahweh. Only this can explain the 
people's gross ingratitude 1o Him who has been 
their Benefactor and Guardian from the earliest 
times (Is 13 5!"), and their false contidence in Jah- 
weh as the national God, who, for the sake of His 
own credit, cannot finally abandon His people and 
temple to the heathen, but must at last overlook 
all their rebellions and sin (Jer 7! e¢ al.). Very 
often this misplaced confidence is aseribed to the 
seductive words of false prophets, who still preach 
safety even when all the terrers of judgment pre- 
sent themselves vividly to the eyes of the true 
prophets of Jahweh (Mic 3% 2, Jer 5% 3! 74 14st 
J916-13 O78. iT. OS lft OYst. 21-23. 31) 

This false trust in Jahweh is far, however, from 
preventing distrust of is power and aid—a dis- 
trust which shows itself in an eager striving after 
self-help and in the attaching of value to self- 
chosen carnal expedients. This is one of the 
prineipal sources of complaint on the part of the 
prophets, whether the subject of their censure be 
the people's trust in resourees of their own (battle- 
chariots and warriors, gold and treasures: Hos 
10%, Is 27 2284 30!5, Mie 5°); or alliances, now 
with Assyria, now with Egypt or with the neigh- 
bouring peoples as a defence against Assyria (Hos 
513-71 go. 7940) 144), all referring to the Northern 
kingdom ; Is 2344 2956 30" 31.6, of Judah’s alliance 
with Egypt). 

The want of real belief and confidence in God, 
which reveals itself in such condnet, reaches a 
climax in open renunciation of Jahweh and frivo- 
lous mockery of His prophets and of the Divine 
oracles announced by them (Am 2%, llos 97, Is 14 
59 1] 18H. J Ob ]5)e- 15 1] 18-23 Oyitt. OD. HQT, 30°: M ie 
0 Jer 6%), Is 22% in particular reminds us 
strongly of the ‘sin against the Holy Ghost’ (Mt 
128+), whieh can never be forgiven. 

(e) The character of the conception of God and 
the religions conditions find their natnral reflexion 
in the moral conditions that prevailed in the nation. 
On this head we have endless complaints by the 
prophets, directed at times against the people as 
a whole, and at times against particular classes. 
Beginning with the latter, we find, at least in 
Hosea, no longer an echo of the ancient senti- 
ment (ef, above, p. 660") about the monarchy as a 
blessing bestowed by Jahweh. There is no bond 
of union between these later kings of Tsrael, who 
made their way to the throne largely by rebellion 
or even assassination, and the kingship in the 
sense and spirit of the theocracy (Hos 8* 13M).* 
Isaiah’s opinion of Ahaz is presumably contained 
in the statement of 3%, and the downfall of Judah 
is ultimately traced to the iniquities of Manasseh 
Numerous, and at times very 
vehement, are the complaints against the heads of 
the people (1s 3%, Mic 3" 74) as unfaithful shep- 
herds (Jer 23%); against the priests (Hos 4’, 


* If Hos 99.15 109 really referred to the introduction of the 
monarchy, these passayes 
absolute repudiation of it. 
Jeastof ity doubtful. 


(ike 18 8®ff. 1212) would contain an 
But this interpretation is, to say the 
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Mie 3", Zeph 3*, Jer 2° 5°" 6%), and against the false 
prophets (Zepl 34, Jer 28 61% 23% 21. 25H dum), No 
wender that under sueh vuidance all kinds of vices 
tlonrished nxuriantly. Abundance of outward pos- 
sessions gives birth to arrogance (Am 6" ©, Jer 
13°, Dt S$!) luxury (Am 6*), ostentation, especi- 
ally on the part of women (Am 4', Is 3°), and 
licentiousness (Am 27). But it is, above all, the 
oppression of the poor and needy, tho tuming 
aside of justice in the case of widows and orphans, 
that provokes the bitterest complaints (Am 2% %, 
Is 53 10", Mic 273'%). Finally, not only are the 
ago charged with pee vices and otlences, 


mt there is attrilmted to them sueh a perversion uf | I \ 
/aconclusion is not seldom materially inereased by 


al] moral ideas (1s 5°’), such radical and general cor- 
ruption, that any inerease of it seems hardly pos- 
sible. Husea (44) ix already constrained to lament 
that there is no fidelity, no love, no knowledge of 
Crud in the Jand : ‘they curse and lie, they inurder 
and steal and commit adultery, and one bloody 
deed treads upon the heels of another.’ Is 3% 
refers to the shamelessness with whieh, in’ bold 
defiance of Jahweh, they proclaim their sins, like 
the Sodomites, without concernIment. No less 
cheerless is the cundemnatury verdict of Mieah 
(73 ef. esp. v.4 “The best of them is as a bnier, 
the most upright is as a thorn hedge’) and of 
Jeremiah (64 6% 297) Jeremiah declares the 
corrnption to be so deeply rooted that the Ethi- 
epian could more readily change his) skin or 
Hi leopard his spots than the people their evil 
eourse of conduct (13%). Deecit and treachery are 
so general that they find their way into the closest 
friendship and the most sacred family connexions, 
sv that it has become a rule that ‘a man’s foes are 
they of his own household? (Mie 75%). 

4, The attitude of the Prophets to the corrupt 
moral condition of the people.— In view of the con- 
ditions above described, 1t might have been ex- 
pected that the eflorts of the prophets would be 


primarily directed towards preaching repentance | 


and amendment, so as, if possible, to snateh the 
people from destruction even at the eleventh hour. 
And svin point of faet it was. The assertion so 
often repeated at the present day, that the writing 
prophets before the Exile announced judgment 
only, without any alleviation or any prospect of at 
least. a partial deliverance and restoration, is ab 
mitio psychologically unintelligible. A prophet 
who had a perteetly detinite expectation of the 
destruction of the State and add the members of 
the nation, must have regarded it as quite pur- 
poseless to proelaim unceasingly nothing but this 
destruction, especially if his words met with no 
ercdit. The most natural course for him wonld 
have been to abandon the multitude to their fate, 
and in the company of those like himself to bewail 
their obduracy and the ruin of his nation. Instead 
of this we find that all these prophets, in proclaim- 
ing the word of Jahweh, display a burning zeal 
whieh finds its only explanation in the aim which 
they always set before them in the diseharee of 
this duty. They seek to rescue what is still 
eapable of being rescued, to open the eyes of at 
least a portion of their infatuated conntrymen, and 
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judgment. And across the terrors of the judg- 
ment Chere siniles an ern of grace and Divine com- 
passion, an era of renewal, when the remnant of 
the nation shall once more answer to the iden of a 
seople of God, and Yeap the fruits of sucha privi- 
heee. It is only natural that these varions stayes 
of the prophets’ messagze should not be always 
found complete or in the same order. Special 
motives or differences in the audiences addressed 


sinight push sometimes one and sometimes another 


to bring therg within the small remnant which has | 


been chosen by God to survive the judgment, And 
so we have the following stages in the prophetie 
messaze : a simple eall to repentance, coupled with 
the indication of a still possible escape; then the 
dennneiation of judgment, so far as the vodloss 
majority of the people are concerned. This jndg- 
ment assumes more and more of an inevitable 
nspect, and appears as a total destrnetion of the 
State and the hitherto existing nationality. But, 
notwithstanding all this, there is ever in the back- 

round the thought that for a portion of the peopla 
kt will prove a purifying and )not ww vestroying 

; ] esa ; 4 


into the foreground, but none of the features above 
described will be found wanting, at least in the 
more considerable Prophetieal writings. It must 


be admitted, indeed, that the diflienlty of forming 


what are undeniably Jater additions to the text 
(see nbove, p. 671° f.). In the following survey we 
shall limit ourselves to the rejection only of such 
passayes ax are generally admitted not to be 
vermne, and will reserve for separate treatment 
the phenomenon of so-called ‘ Messianic prophecy.’ 

(«) The above-mentioned assertion that thé 
threatening of tina) Judyment constitutes the sole 
contents of pre-exihe Prophetic preaching has most 
to say for itself in the case of slimes. In his 
niessage not the faintest glimmer of consolation 
seems to shine in the dark uight whose advent he 
proclaims. For not only must we lTeave ont of 
account the present eonelusion of the book (9%), 
but the repeated reference in the visions of 7'™ to 
the long-sutlering of God, who at the intercession 
of the prophet may be brouglit te repent of the 
evil intended, is designed only to prepare for the 
moment when God's long-sutfering has an end, and 
there is scope left only tor the execntion of jndg- 
ment (77). This aecords also with the whofe 
preceding message of Amos. Ile sees the judg- 
ment impending over the Northern kingdom in 
the form of a devastating horde of foreign enemies, 
whom none ean escape either by strength or speed 
Cuts HN Teo: in 64 phere tha pretty vicar 
allusion to the Assyrians as the lostile power). 
There is no anesthe between this and the 
threat of exile (5° 7 67 727 94) or even of a wast- 
ing pestilence (se, probably, 5° 6% $* 1%). For 
pestilence and famine (8'%) step in of themselves 
after the ravages of the sword. In view of all 
this, it appears to follow that the funeral dirge,* 
whieh Amos (5') raises over the virgin of Israel, is 
the final word of his prophecy, especially as he has 
immediately before (4°") been pointing to the utter 
jruitiessness of previous judgments. 

The *Day of the LORD’is the term fixed for 
the execution of judgment. The prophet already 
allndes to it in 2°, but a more Hear lutt deseription 
of it is first found in 5. Here we learn that the 
expectation of the Day of Jahweh was already 
quite familiar to the hearers of the prophet, only 
that they manifestly attached to it quite a ditlerent 
sense from what he did. To them it is a day of 
Jnhweh’s vengeance on all the foes of Is people, 
and henee a day of victory and glory tor Isracl—a 
day whose coming is heartily desired. ‘To Amos, 
too, itis a day on which the justice of Jahweh is 
glorilied, but—trne to the principle expressed in 
28 the claim of this justice are directed ayainst 
His own people, Hence the prophet is constrained 
to pronounce a woe upon those whe lony fur the 
coming of this day of terrur: ‘What shall the 
day of Jahweh bring to yon’? It is darkness, not 
light’; and it is wholly vain to seck to escape it, 
Indireet allusions to thin day of Jdahweli’s judg- 
ment alike upon Israel and Judah and upen the 
heathen nations underlie a)! those passages where 
a prophetic message is introduced with the formula 


* Even tho rhythm of the two stichal of 5! is that of the sn- 
called ginah, or mourning refrain, with alternating longer and 
shortor yurse*mecniGers.) (Sev prt.) Poetry in vol. iv. p. 5. 
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‘upon that day. 
further, in Is 2 in the lengthy catalogue of all] 
the objects that fall victims to that day which 
Jaliweh has reserved, when all that is proud and 
lofty shall be brought low, when ‘the loftiness of 


) 


nian shall be howed down, and the haughtiness of | 


men shall he brought low, and Jahwelh alone shall 
le exalted on that day.’ Finally, in Zeph 1“ the 
Day of Jahweh, which is close at hand, is deseribed 
nnder the ligure of a great sacrificial feast, which 
Jahweh TWinself has appointed, and for which He 
has sanctified Tlis guests (2.e., as in Ts 13°, the 
heathen nations whe are to be the instruments 
of His vengeance). Jerusalem falls before their 


storming attack, and so (v.5) ‘that day is a day | 


of wrath, a day of trouble and distress, a day of 
wasteness and desolation, a day of darkness and 
gloominess, a day of clouds and thick darkness, a 
day of the trumpet and alarm.’ 

Turning again to Amos after this digression, we 
have to keep in mind two points in connexion 
with his seemingly unconditional threatenings of 
judgement. In thie first place, these tlireatenings, 
if we leave out of account the manifest gloss 2*, 
are directed exclusively against the Northern king- 
dom, and they were fulfilled on it practically to 
the letter. But all this time the ‘ people of God ’ 
continued to exist in Judah as heir ot the historical 
recollections, and as possessor of the hopes of a 
better future. Secondly, it is not the case that 
all thought of the possibility of a timely repent- 
ance and consequent eseape of Israel is wholly 
wanting In Amos. For do we not read in 54 the 
exhortation, ‘Seek me that ye may live,’ and in 
v.48 “Strive after the good and not the evil, that 
ye may live; for then will Jahweh the God of 
Hosts be with you, as ye have said. IIate the evil 
and love the good, and establish right in the gate: 
it may be that Jahweh the God of Hosts will be 
gracious unto the remnant of Joseph’? These 
last words sngvest the question whether perhajs, 
after al], the closing part of the Book of Amos did 
not contain originally something of a consoling 
outlook for a remnant of the Northern kingdom, 
withont prejudice to the condemnatory judgment 
passed on the mass of the people. 

(4) Amos, at Jahweh’s command, travelled from 
Judah to Bethel, and, when he had discharged his 
Divine commission, returned to his home.  //osea, 
on the other hand, was a citizen of the Northern 
kingdom, and hence could not but feel quite a 
personal interest, diiterent from the herdsman of 
Tekoa, in the Divine decree of condemnation on this 
kingdon. In fact we are face to face, on every 

age of Hosea, with the tragic lot of a man who 
is selected hy God to proclaim to his own people 
and his native land the well-deserved and inevit- 
able tinal catastrophe, and who, amidst all his 
acquiescence in the justice of the Divine judgment, 
is fled with bitter sorrow at their destruction. 
With him, too, the possibility of repentance and 
amendment on the part of the people before the 
judgement falls is not wholly exec as When he 
cries, in 10% «Sow in righteousness, and ye shall 
reap according to the measure of love ; plough your 
fallow gronnd, for it is time to seek Jahweh, that 
he may come and teach you righteousness.’ Still 
more express are the terms of this exhortation in 
14°", where, at the same time, a confession of sin 
is put in the mouth of the people, whieh straight- 
way (v.°™) ealls forth a Divine promise of restora- 
tion. But this very fact shows that judgment is 
already execnted, and that we are here listening 
to a later speaker, who believes that after wrath 
the time for pity is come again. Hosea himself 
looked for the outpouring of wrath as a thing of 
the inture. Like Amos, he thinks of it as ac- 


complished by means of_a hostile, invasion (1° 5°), 
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Direct allusions are found, | which makes the land a desolation (5° 108; also 


(2% should certainly be explained in the same 


sense), While the people themselves have to go into 
captivity to Egypt and Assyria (S$ 9% 115). But, 
certain as all this is to happen, seeing that ‘the 
iniquity of Ephraim is laid wp and hidden [with 
God for future punishment,’ 13%, it is ultimately 

ly a purifying, not a destroying, judgment that 
God purposes with him. For He is God and not 
man, that He should be lnrried away by fury to 
destroy Ephraim entirely (11°). On the contrary, 
He means, as Hosea has already explained in 
another connexion (2'€7-), by the wasting of the 
land and the exile of the people to bring about a 
sulutary change: ‘The valley of trouble shall he 
to her a door of hope, so that she shall there [in 
exile} be again submissive as in the days of her 
youth, when she went forth out of Egypt.’ Then 
shall the names of the baals (2! 1%") be no more on 
the lips of the people; everything that can harm 
shall he destroyed, the old intimate relation with 
Jahwel returns again to the basis of right and 
justice, kindness and love; nor are outward bless- 
ings—corn, must, and oi]l—wanting to complete 
this happy state of things. 

Strong objection has recently * been taken to 
the genuineness of this whole passage (Hos 2""*), 
It has been propeecd to set it down as one of 
those later additions whereby for after-generations 
(especially in Judah) the cheerlessness of an un- 
pitying series of denunciations of judgment was 
songht to be alleviated. Only in that case we 
niust go further, and (with Marti) prononnee 
chapter 3 also a later addition. For so long as 
the wite of 3'is held —and this stiJl appears to us 
the only natvral view—to be Gomer bath-Dillayim, 
taken back by Hosea in spite of her unfaithful- 
ness, the conduct of the prophet teaches quite ex- 
pressly that this very wife of lis is a type of the 
nation which, in spite of all its ingratitude and all 
its unfaithtulness, is not tu be cut off from the 
pitying and pardoning love of Jalweh. 

(ce) The ease of Zsaiah, onee more, gives mneh 
plausibility to the assertion that the pre-exilic 
prophets were messengers only of woe. <At his 
very call the Divine commission is given him (69%) 
to produce in the people by his preaching the ex- 
treme of hardening, so that all understanding and 
repentance, nay more, all escape, may be rendered 
impossible for them. But here, again, we have 
to remark that an entirely literal interpretation of 
this divine saying is neither psychologically con- 
ceivable nor reconcilable with the actual ministry 
of Isaiah. It is true that the mass of the people 
is hopelessly marked for judgment: with this 
Farin conviction the prophet is profoundly in- 
spired. But this does not prevent a smal] band of 
faithful ones from grouping themselves around 
the prophet—a band which, when the judgment 
comes, 1s to remain under the protection of its 
God. These are the ‘disciples’ (Is 8'%), among 
whom (or ‘by whose help’) the Divine revelation 
rejected by Ahaz and the mass of the people is to 
be sealed; so, too, the ‘sons’ of v.38 shonld_per- 
haps be understood, not of the prophet’s sons liter- 
ally but of these same disciples. But, at all events, 
Isaiah gave to one of Ins own sons the name 
Shé dr jashib, ‘a remnant shal) return,’ and there- 
by give expression to his hope that the coming 
judgement did not signify the destruction of all.t+ 
Again, Isaiah, after his unfavourable verdict on 
the value of the people’s offerings, exhorts them 
thus (195): ‘Wash you, make you clean. Put 
away your evil deeds out of sicht. Learn to do 
good, strive after right. Set violent doers in the 

“Cf. esp. Marti, ‘Dodekapropheton’ (in Kurzer Hdcom, 


Tubingen, 1903), p. 27 ff. 
_,t On the ‘holy seed’ of 615 see below, p. 696%, 
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right way. Procure justice for the orphan, plead 
the cause of the widow.’ These words surely in- 
dicate that he does uot consider it an impossible 
supposition that at lenst sume of his hearers may 
take his words to heart. Otherwise, there would 


be no meaning in his asserting immediately after. | 


wards (v.%) the possibility of a complete forgive- 
ness of sin, nnd in his giving the people the choice 
hetween obedience and blessing on the one side 
and stubbornness and destruction hy the sword on 
the other. Even a man like Ahaz has the words 
addressed to him (7*), “lf ye believe not, ye shall 
net stand,” in whielt is implicd, on the other hand, 
*Whoseever believeth elit not be pnt to shame’ 
(28'%), The judgment predicted then is, after all, 
i purifying one—a smelting process in’ which 
Jaime’ himself (f*) purges nway all base metal, 
so that only the pure silver (‘judges as of old and 
rulers ns at the first’) is left, while ‘the rebellious 
and sinners shall he shattered one and all, and 
they that forsake Jahweh must perish.’ 

Like his predecessors, Isaiah thinks of the judg- 
ment as brought about by the destructive invasion 
of the then world-powers, Assyria (5°) and Nyy pt 
(the latter, however, only in 78 and there coupled 
with Assyria). A complete devastation and deso- 
lation of the land is the result (5°! 8 6G 78 ge 
2) All the men but a few perish in the conthiet, 
until seven women press their snit upon ore man, 
simply that they may eseape the reproach of being 
unmarried (3% 47; ef. also 53%). Tt is a question 


the inhabitants of the land. As in the ease of the 
Northern kingdom (17"), there appears, according 
to 5 6 104 30867) to be in prospect for Judah 
as well a complete destruetion of the people by 
sword and exile; and even the tenth, which at first 
escnpes the judgment, is to he sifted once more. 
Qn the other hand, in 3’™ what is contemplated 
is the exile only of all the leaders of the people 
(as in v.24 it is the carrying awny to slavery of 
the artstoeratic ladies); among those that are 
left behind wild anarehy rages, and a war of one 
avnainst another. The digmty of rnler becomes so 
eheap that no one cares for it. It is impossible to 
resist the impression that the prophet here behields 
in spirit the conditions which, toa large extent, 
actualy arose in Judah after the first deporta- 
tion hy the Chaldivans in 597. 

but we have still to face the question, Did Isaiah 
at all times hold fast to these eheerless expecta- 
tions, or is there not mueh in favoenr of the view 
that all the threatenings referred to belong te 
his lirst period (say down to the death of Ahaz), 
wherens, under the righteons rule of the pious 
Mezekiah, he changed his tone, and, while still 
expecting a purifying judgment etleeted by the 
Assyrian invasion, telt assured of the deliverance 
of the eity and the State at the moment of extreme 
peril, his idea being that the cruel sufferings and 
consequences of the war would sutlice te appease 
the just anger of Jaliwel, so that Tle eould once 
more have compassion ou His people before things 
came to the worst (1054)? 

The possibility of such change is not to be 
ah initio called in question. The notion that 
Assyria in its overweening pride has far exceeded 
the Divine comunission, ae thought to destroy 
Jndah instead of merely chnastising it, is so marked 
in Isaiah (and that too, as would appear, pretty 
early) that it connects itself of necessity with the 
threat ofa thorongh chastisement of Assyria, Only 
the most pitiful hypercriticism can deny to Isaiah 
such passages as Ys peed. sor. sai, Pguar. pie yp gse, 
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a triumph as can be imagined, Thus was con- 
lirmed what Isainh, in allusion to the suecessive 
actions of the husbandman (28*""), eruphasizes so 
strongly as a type of the conduct of the Divine 
wisdom : ¢iod’s action is not like the working of a 
blind fate, Imt wisely accommodates itself to 
ehanging ¢ireunistanees, tines of severe chastise- 
ment being followed in turn by times of com- 
passion and sparing grace. Nor is) there an 
contridiction in the fact that, on the approach 
of the Assyrian peril after the death of Sargon 
(i.c. 705), Isaiah not only expressly condemns 
the arbitrary revolt of far sts and the carnal 
mesures adopted for defenee, pxtuticularly the 
allianee with Egypt (29° 30°" 31"), but predicts 
the tutility of such enterprises (31F 31-5), the sieve 
and the great anxiety of the city (29), as well 
as the ravaging of the eountry (32*"). For the 
inevitable judgement upon the carnally seeure and 
vodless (286%) does not exclude the deliverance 
of the humble and penitent (0%), even if this is 
preceded by a time of sore tronhle. 

We must still ask, however, whether Isaiah 
meant thus to recall wl his earlier threatenings 
of a far-reaching judgment, and especially of a 
deportation of almost the whole nation. In face 
of Divine utternnces like that in 6" (addressed 
to the prophet on the oceasion of his enll), such a 
complete transformation of his expeetations as 
to the future must be pronounced impossible. 


|The original pitiless threatenings of his opening 
to what extent Isainh contemplated the exile of 


As soon as this is recognized, there is equally little | 


dithenlty abont accepting the oracle 37°, and in 
that case the prophecy of Isaiah achieved in the 


ministry may have, even for himself, receded into 
the background amidst the excitement of Senna- 
eherib’s invasion, but he certainly did not on that 
necount Jose Ins conviction that the incidents of 
the year 701 formed merely an episade in. the 
general plan of .dahweh, and meant nothing more 
than a postponement of the final judgment. And 
if the oraele of 22" should be assiuned to the 
period after the retreat of the Assyrians, the 
prophet must have returned only too soon to lis 
former extremely gloomy view of the future. 
What hopes he eherished, nevertheless, of a 
restoration after the judgement, we shall have to 
consider elsewhere (see p. 695° f.). 

(2) The question whether, in the ease ef Mieah, 
the contemporary of Isaiah, the threatening of the 
total destruetion not only of Samaria (1%) but 
also of Jerusalem (3!) was the linnl word of his 
propheey, depends upon the other question, how 
much of Mie 441. is from the pen of Micah himself, 
In any case we cannot regard as gennine such pas- 
saves as 4") whieh anticipate a sudden deliver- 
ance of hesieged Jerusalem ; but it may be possible 
to reconcile 3! with the prediction of exile and 
subsequent deliverance contained in 4% 4 |a'}(on 
510) ™ see below, p. 696") and 6, 

(e) The greatest variety meets us, as might have 
been expected, in Jeremniah’s expectations as to 
the future. Ie lived through the period not only 
of the decline but of the fall of the nation, with 
all the attendant terrers, and was a witness of all 
the vacilations hetween fear and hope, between 
unbelieving despair and foolish illusion» wat- 
ness, to, Whose personal fortunes were very closely 
intertwined with all this. Considering the state 
of things, it is only natural that with this prophet, 
again, threatenings of judgment should ocenpy 
the foreground. Sword, famine, and pestilence 
are the means whereby Jahweh means to destroy 
the people (14 24? 20%, and very often); the 
Ginldleean invasion introduces them into the bind. 
The total destruetion of the eity (0), the deporta- 
tion of all the inhabitants of Judah (9% 15% 14's? 
165 174; aceording ta 257, the exile will last 70 
years), are beheld by the prophet in spirit, and in 
addition—and here is a new element in the pre- 


destruction of Seunacherib’s host (37%) as brilliant | diction the boundless mockery and scorn of the 
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heathen towards the people abandoned by their 
Goth(18!® 19% 859 5.6" 2918), 

But. in spite of all this, Jeremiah teaehes his 
people (18***) that neither the threatenings nor the 
promises of God amount to a decrctum absolut.” 
Nay, as the potter can remodel the marred vessel 
after his pleasure, God can change His threaten- 
ings and His promises into their opposite, aecord- 
ing to the conduct of a people in each case. 
Accordingly, Jeremiah too regards his exhorta- 
tions to repentance, at least tor a time, as not 
absolutely hopeless. By Jahweh's eommand (7! 
and, quite similarly, 267) he takes lis stand at. 
one of the gates of the temple, and declares to 
those who pass through what are the conditions 
on which they may have a permanent place in the 
land. But, as time went on, the certainty was 
more and more borne in upon the prophet’s mind, 
that all calls to repentance would fall unhecded 
upon the ears of the hardened people, as in former 
times al} Jahweh’s chastisements had proved in- 
etleetnal (5°). Judgement has become an irrevo- 
cable necessity. To this eonvietion Jeremiah gives 
forcible expression in a variety of ways. There is, 
for instance, the symbolieal action of the breaking 
of an earthen pitcher before the eyes of the ehiets 
of the people (19"*-); and, no less telling, there is 
the repeated deelaration that any intercession for 
the people has been forbidden him by God as wholly 
useless (72° 114 14"). Yea, althongh Moses and 
Sanmel—the most powerful intereessors and de- 
liverers of the people—should present themselves 
before God on their behalf, His determination to 
east off the people would remain unshaken (15'). 

Bunt she strongest evidence of the prophet’s perfect 
certainty as to the Divine resolution is atlorded 
by 375%, When the Chaldeans were compelled 
temporarily to raise the siege of Jerusalem owing 
to the advance of Pbaraoh-hophra, all Judah 
broke into a frenzy of joy and imayined itself to 
le already delivered from all straits and danger. 
Jeremiah alone did not suller himself to be de- 
ceived for a moment, but answered the inquiries 
of king Zedckiah in the words: ‘Though ye had 
sinitten the whole army of the Chaldeans that 
light against you, and there remained but a few 
wonnded men among them, yet should they rise 
Op every man in his tert and burn this erty with 
ire. 

The eourse of events showed the prophet to be 
vight: all his threatenings were fulfilled in thre 
horrors of the long siege, the terrible famine, and 
tihe slanchter wrought by the sword of the enemy. 
But all these judgments are not the conclud- 
ing stage in God's ways with Israel. Jeremiah 
already beholds in spirit the time when Jahweh 
shall have gathered the dispersed from all lands 
and brought them back to the saered soil, to dwell 
there under the eharge of faithful shepherds, and 
to have heneeforward no cause for fear or alarm 
(Jer 23z*t Bye: 88-3237), And when the wounds of 
Judah have thus been healed (30°), their plunderers 
and oppressors fall in turn a prey to plunder and 
exile (v1). Moreover, the return of Divine favour 
eatends toall the tribes of Israel, and thus includes 
also the exiles of the Northern kingdom: 31! (cf. 
eap. vy.5: 8 d8ts<7), In regard to the Judahites, a 
distinction is drawn between those already de- 
ported in the year 597 and those that remained in 
the land with Zedekiah (24'"), The former are 
like the good figs which Jeremiah saw in a vision ; 
to them belong all the comforting promises of 
return and repatriation (v.o"). But the others, 
who correspond to the bad figs, are to fall a prey 

| to the sword, the famine, and the pestilence, 
| eee the cruel mocktry of all peoples of the 
earth, 


* Cf. above, pa6754. > 


5. The so-ealled ‘Messianic prophecy.’ —(a) Sa 
far as words are concerned, we have to deal here, 
properly speaking, only with such predictions as 
iave for their subject the Messiah, the ‘ Anointed,’ * 
i.e. the King of the house of David, who, after the 
purifying judgment is over, is to hold sway as an 
ideal ruler over the regenerate people. But it has 
lone been eustomary to speak of ‘ Messianie pro- 
pheey’ in a wider sense, to include such predictions 
as occupy themselves with the conditions of the 
Messianic era inaugurated by the Messiah. Nay, 
predietions are included which do not even men- 
tion the person of the Messiah at all, and of which 
it is even doubtful whether they look for any such 
personality. In what follows we purpose to deal 
also with those Messianie propheeies in the wider 
sense. But one reservation must be made. Every 
expectation of a restoration after the purifying 
judgment (as, for example, Is 1°, Dt 30°) cannot 
be set down right off as a Messianie prediction.t 
On the contrary, it is essential to the utter that 
the transformation be brought about by an extra- 
ordinary interposition of Jahweh (for the most 
part aecompanied also by violent natural plieno- 
mena), and, no less, that the new-ereated condi- 
tions represent not merely a eopy of those that 
have been already experienced by the people 
(e.g. in the era ot David and Solomon), bnt in 
some way transcend anything hitherto known. 
Apart from certain fundamental characteristics, 
the deseriptions in question exhibit a very great 
variety. Moreover, the question has not infre- 
quently to be asked how much the prophet means 
to be taken literally, and how much is to_be set 
down siniply to the account of poetieal embellish- 
ments, and even of poetieal hyperbole. 


Owing to the extraordinary importance attached by the early 
Church to the OT predictions Qvhich were viewed as much as 
possible in a mayical light) ahont the Person and the Work of 
Christ, the literature on this subject has been all along very 
copious. We confine our attention here naturally to such 
works as have either actually advanced the knowledge of the 
subject, or exercised for a longer or a shorter period some can- 
sidcrahle influence on the view taken of Messianic prophecy. 
The titles of the following works are arranged in three classes, 
and in chronological order; we leave ont of account the 
relevant sections in works on Biblical Theology and articles 
in Dictionaries of the Bible. 

{. The standpoint of the so-called mechanical theory of 
inspiration, or at least a specifically dogmatic point of view, is 
represented by : E. W. Hengstenberg, Christolnyie des AT, und 
Commentar tiber die messuanischen, Weissayungen dex Pro- 
pheten, Berlin, 1829-1835, 2nd ed. 1854-1857, 3 parts (accord. 
ing to Hengstenberg, the prophets always pronounce their 
oracles in the eestatic condition, often withont themselves 
understanding the contents and scope of their wards, and, in 
virtne of Divine inspiration, thns anticipate the whole Christ- 
ology of orthodox dogmatics] ; Joh. Chr. von Hlofmann, Wetssa- 


* Cf., on the history and meaning of the anointing of persons, 
above, p. G95>f. The term Mesxias, which is frequently used, 
is derived, as is well known, from the NT Mecoies or Mesias 
(so only in Jn 14] and 4% ; elsewhere, as in the LXX, 6 Nuores 
[so for the most part in the Gospels] or Nowres [so generally in 
St. Paul)}—a form which itself springs nof from the Hebrew 0"r'D 
(mashiah), hut from the Aramaic form NOCD (aéshihd, the 
so-called statws emphaticus, with the determinative ending 
=, Which corresponds to the H ebrew article, so that the name 
=6 Xpiores). The written form Merc.as is after the same 
analogy as Vercoip= Wa, or leoowva = TiN", and does not justify 
the assertion of de Lagarde (Bildung der Nomina, Gottingen, 
1Ss9, p. 93 ff.) that Mezo.es cannot go back except to a form 
ned Gnishshiah= Arab, missih) whose meaning would be ‘oft 
anointing.’ 

+ In the same way, of course, every threatening against the 
nations hostile to Israel is not to be summarily assigned to the 
realm of Messianic prophecy. Such threatenings may spring 
simply from a general faith in the righteous condnet of Jahweh 
as the Ruler ot the world (so Am 1-‘t-) or from special Laith in 
the rizhteousness of the God of Israel, who chastises the over- 
weening pride of the world-power employed by Him as the rod 
of chastening (so with Isaiah’s threatenings against Assyria 
{see above, p. 693], Nahum's against Nineveh, Habakknk's 
[2st.] against the Chaldaans). The case is different, to be snre, 
where the threatening stands in connexion with an allusion to 
the personal Messiah or other indubitable characteristics of 


‘Messianic prophecys, 
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gung und Erfalling tin AT und NT, Nordlingen, i414, 
2 parts [attempts to prove that the time and nll the details ot 
fulfilment were already predesizgnated in the sacts of the OT 
history of salvation, the word ot prophecy singly aecompany- 
ing the facts by way ot supplement and coniirmation. The 


types af Christ which were supposed vo be embodied in the | 


history were arrived at by an extremely artificial system of 
eX\egesis, without any regard to literary criticism), 

il. A scientific but critically conservative standpoint is occu- 
pied by: C. y¥. Orelli, Die alttest. Weisaagung ron der Vollen- 
dung dea Gottesreichea in ihrer geschichtlehen Entwickelung 
dargestellt, Wien, USs2, Eng. tr. (885 [contains a number of 
specimens of translation and a commentary on the individual 
prophecies]; Ch. A. Brigys, Wesstante Ltropheey, New York, 
Iss; Franz Delitzsch, Weaxiantache Wetmagungen Ot gesckicht- 
licher Folye, taipzig, 1800, Eng. tr. 15:1. 

ILL. The following represent a free critical standpoint : Ferd. 
Hitzig, Vorlesungen vber die bibdische Pheolone und |forming 
an independent 2nd part) die messianixchen Weissagungen des 
AT, heranagegeben von Kneucker, Karlsruhe, Iss0 ; Ed. Richm, 
die messiantsehe Weiszagung, Gotha, 1875, 2nd ed. 1885, Eng. 
ed. link: VC TT, Stanton, Lhe Jewish and the Chrixtian Mesnan, 
Edinburgh, 1886 [successfully maintains that the Jewish Mes- 
Bianie expectation had nat vet attained ta the full contents of 
the Christian idea of the Messiah, whieh was based upon a 
deeper knowledge of His nature and functions); H. Hackniann, 
Die Zukunuftserwartung dea Jesqya, Goutingen, 1803; BP. Volz, 
Die vorexilische Juhiceprophetio und der Measias, Gottingen, 
1897 [seeks, hy the aid of verv bold literary criticism, fo prove 
that the Messianic idea is foreign to the eharacter of ie 
prophecy, and makes its first appearance in Ezekiel. Even 
there it is held to be not a derivative of the spirit of pre-exilic 
prophecy, which was pre-eminently a preaching of judgment 
and ao call to repentanee, but a caneession hy Ezckicl to the 
national and particularistic sentiments of the Jewish popular 
mind—in opposition to his ordinary viewpoint]; MH. Hobn, Lz 
Mesmianischen Weissagunyen des ixraelitischen und juditscthen 
Volks bis zu den Tarquinen, Freiburg i. B., part i., 1808 [a con- 
cise but very able handling of the subject ; part ii., Tubingen, 
190, deals with the OT citations and allusions that occur in 
the NT]; G. Nowaek, Die Zukunftshofnungen Lsraela in der 
uaxurisechen Zeit, Tubingen, 102; A. B. Davidson, Obl Testa- 
ment Prophecy, Edinburgh, 1003 |a posthumous work edited hy 
J. A. Paterson). 


One of the principal dillienlties in this connexion 
is oveasioned by questions of literary criticism. 
The authenticity of those prophecies, especially 
the Isaianie ones, in whieh a personal Messiah is 
spoken of, has recently been powerfully assailed 
by Hackmann (see above), Cheyne, and others ; 
and, althongh the last word may not have been 
spoken on all the seetions in question, there is 
scarcely a single passage which does not labour 
under serious difheulties in regard either to its 
contents or its language. 

(4) In view of what has been said, it is only 
under reserve that we comimenve onr examination 
of strictly Messianie prophecies with— 

(a) Is 74.— Acvording to the presently prevailing 
opinion, indeed, this so-called Immanuel-propheey 
would have to be left quite out of account in our 
diseussion, The prophet, we are told, meant to 
say nothing more than that any boy born within 
a short time from then might reeeive from = his 
mother the name ‘God with us,’ in allusion to the 
quickly following deliveranee from the foes that 
were then threatening Judah. The ‘sign’ which 
Aliaz lind disdained, and which the prophet now 
announees to him in the name of lis trod, is held 
to consist sunply in the name ‘hmiuannvel,’ neither 
the person of the young woman (72°x) nor that of 
the boy being of any importanee, We cannot help 
feeling, however, that this interpretation over- 
looks in its haste two serious objections. In the 
first place, is it possible that the conlirmatory 
sign announced so sulemnly by Isaiah should have 
cousisted merely in atlirming, by the name given 
to any boy, the deliverance of Judah? Would not 
the logte of this prophetical announcement simply 
come to this: ©The deliverance will take place as 
surely as it will take place’? Secondly, is it 
possible in Is S* to rest eontent with the explana- 
tion that the expression, ‘thy land, O Tnamanuel,’ 
is intended to refer to the home of that easnal, 
purely mmaginary boy, who mny receive the namie ? 

But if, in view of these ditheculties, the ancient 
Messiunie interpretation of ls_74 is still entitled 
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to serious regard, a number of concessions must be 
jamade. First of all, it must be admitted that the 
prophet expected the advent of the Messiah, nat 
-merely within the period of Assyrian world-empire 
but in the iminedinte future; and consequently 
that he was mistaken on this point. Secondly, 
his announcement of Immanuel as the Messinh 
and as the Deliverer is intelligible only on the 
assumption that he could contidently tnke it for 
eranted that his hearers were familiar with the 
theologumenon of the Messiah. Otherwise, his 
mode of expression would be so obscure and ¢nig- 
matie that seareely any one could have under. 
stood him, Now, it is quite coneeivable thnt an 
aneient Divine oracle regarding the perpetual dura- 


(tion of the Dnavidie dynasty, such as doubtless 


underhes the present recension of 2S 7 (ef. uspeci- 
nily v.44), may have already become transformed in 


the popular belief into the expectation of one ideal 
ruler of David's family, and that this expectation 
always prevailed more powerfully when the naticn 
saw itself inenaced by any serions danger. The 
prophet could then without anything further count 
upon the intelligence of his hearers, if he simply 
alluded to that expectation. All this dees not 
indeed auswer the question how it comes to pass 
that the prophet never again recurs to this theo- 
logumenon ot the Messiah, even in a case where 
(as amidst the sore distress cansed by Assyria in 
the year TUL) this procedure would have been most 
nitural, Are we to hold with some that Isaiah 
afterwards abandoned lis Messianie expeetations 
and attributed to Jahweh alone all the functions 
of the Messiah; or even that, in the matter of lis 
expevtations as to the future, we must distinguish 
not two hut three, or even four, periods ?* Such 
a notion is contradicted by all that we are really 
able to learn of the personality of Isaiah. All the 
more weight, indeed, thus attaches to the virenm- 
stance that, subsequent to $8" ?°, he never returns 
to the subjeet of Immanuel. 

(8) Is 98 and 1!*—The same difficulty arises, 
of course, in estimating the two great, undoubtedly 
Messianie prophecies, Is 9-8 and 1° [the secondary 
character of 11° is now pretty generally acknow- 
ledged).  I¢ is no objection to Isatah’s authorship 
that in 9" the eircumstanees of the Exile appear to 
be presupposed, and that in 1U the stock of David 
seems to be redueed to a mere stump. For it lay 
quite within the range of true Jahiweh prophetism 
that Isaiah should be transported by the spirit of 
God into these very future eonditions—a result 
which would not at all impair his connexion with 
the present. Again, as regards the further features 
of the prediction of 9), namely, the hope of a 
brilliant victory, whereby Jahweh breaks the yoke 
of the enemy (v.°), the burning of all instruments 
of war (v.4), the righteous and peaceful rule of the 
descendant of David (for such is certainly intended) 
over the kingdom of David restored to its old ex- 
tent,—all these are expevtations whieh an Isainh 
may quite well have cherished. Nor is any 
stuinbling - block oeeasioned by the names by 
whieh God (v.°) ealls the Messiah, provided one 
does not render 123 $8 ‘hero God,’ but finds in it 
an epithet =‘ god of a hero,’ t.c. ‘Godlike hero’: 
an absolute prediecation of Godhead, even in thie 
ease of the Messiah, would be inconceivable in 
the OT.+ But it w an undeniable dilheulty that 

* Two periods (the first from 736-724) are assumed by Guthe 
(Das Zuxunftsbdd dra Jesaja, Leipzy, 1685); a ‘ threetald 


piguire of the future’ by Giesebrecht (Beitrage zur Jesaja- 
rritik, Gottingen, 15), p. TO1f); a fourfold one by Meinhold 


(Studun zur tsrael. Relvjiensgeschichte + i, ‘Der heilige Rest,’ 
Bonn, 1403). 

¢ Rabbinical exegesis, as is well known, gets over the diffi- 
enlty bx taking the first three (or at least two) titles as sub- 
jects, Divine names in apposition with the ‘Ite’ of ‘and He 
vaj}s,° 80 that only the last title (or at most the last two) belurgs 
to the Messiah. 
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the announcement of the Messiah is conveyed by 
such enigmatic expressions as ‘a elild’ or ‘a son’ 
without any more specific explanation—a manner 
of procedure whieh indeed reminds us of the pnr- 
posely obscure manner of speech of the later pro- 
pheey, which is already on the point of passing 
into apocalyptic. Thesame cannot be said of 11). 
The fresh shoot from the stump of Jesse conld not 
he nisunderstood hy any one, and as little could 
this be the case with the beautiful description of 
the righteous sway that he is to exercise in virtne 
of his extraordinary endowment with the spirit 
of Jahweh, with its many-sided intluences. The 
whole prediction is indeed dominated by religions 
points of view, but the ideal pictnre of the the- 
ocracy is yet far from that of a priestly State 
under the dominion of a written law. On the 
contrary, the expectation in question nroves quite 
within the sphere of ideas that strike ns as_per- 
fectly natural toa Prenuet of the Sth cent., look- 
ing to the historical experienees of ttre past and to 
the conditions of his own time. Even the appended 
description (v.°") of the paradisaie peace that reigns 
among wild animals could be pronounced Utopian 
antl derived from the later apocalyptic only 1f in 
v.° the animals had attributed to them a share in 
the universal knowledge of Ged which marks the 
Messianic age. It this latter pieee of (certainly 
unjustitied) exegesis be rejected, all that remains 
is a highly poetical carrying out of the true Pro- 
phetical notion that even the external conrse of 
nature and the changes it undergoes stand in the 
elusest. connexion with the fortunes of the people 
of trod, whether their fall or their rising again. 
In view of all this, it is quite intelligible that even 
so radical a critic as Duhin holds to the authen- 
ticity of 98 and 111°; and we should readily sub- 
scribe unreservedly to this view, if the question 
were first answered how such express and strong 
expectations of a personal Messiah eould possibly 
find no echo in the later oracles of Isaiah. 

(y) Mie 5',.—New difhculties are raised by the 
Messianic propheey of Mic 5. These do not lie 
in the seemingly magical prediction that Bethle- 
hem is to be the place from whieh the Messiali is 
to come forth. Ter (as in Ts 11!) all that is meant 
by tlis is plainly nothing more than that the 
Davidic dynasty must first be reduced to the pre- 
Davidie conditions before the Messiah can make 
His appearance. Again, the reference to the 
remote antiquity * from which the origin of the 
Messiah dates, would tell against Micah’s author- 
ship only if the allusion were to the time when 
David first came upon the scene and not rather to 
the primeval resolution of Jahweh to send the 
Messizh. But our difficulties do begin with v.%. 
Are we to hold that Micah, with an eye upon the 
propheey (which he interpreted in a Messianic 
sense) of his contemporary Isaiah (Is 7'4), used the 
peculiarly veiled expression ‘till the time when 
one who is to bear shall have bronght forth’? 
When the hope is expressed of the return of the 
vesidue of his countrymen along with the Israelites 
(v.°"), is not the return of a portion already pre- 
supposed (and thus not predicted)? And does not 
the ameonncement that the Messiah shall be great 
‘even to the ends of the earth’ already reeall the 
late theoluqumenon of the world-empire of Israel 
under the Messiah? All these are questions which 
still wait for a satisfying answer. But the main 
ditheulty here, again, is that so sharply defined 
a Messianic expectation should apparently have 
passcd again into oblivion both with Micah him- 
self and with the prophets who sneeceded hin. 

(5) Jer 23°", In view of all that has heen said, 


* Ft 327 shows that this isthe meaning of nbiy 2° (not ‘days of 
etert ity,’asifwtat were spoken of were the eternal pre-existence 
ot the Messiah). | fet yy 
' & | 1 
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it might not he an impossible supposition that the 
real starting-point of the expectation of a personal 
Messiah is to be found in Jer 235%, the prophecy of 
the ‘righteous shoot’ of David.* Ite is called the 
‘righteous shoot’ because, unlike David’s descend- 


ants in the time of Jeremiah, He will correspond 
to the ideal of a Davidie ruler. But the little that 
Jeremiah says about Him (that He will rnle wisely 

I 

| 


and justly, that under Him Judah and Israel shall 
be saved and dwell secnre) implies no very extra- 
ordinary fortunes or attributes of the subject of 
the prophecy ; so that the question night almost 
le asked whether the concept of ‘Messiah’ is 
applicable at all to Jeremiah’s ‘righteons shoot.’ 
Nor are we carried any further by the name given 
thim in v.° ‘Jahweh is our righteousness,’ especi- 
ally as it is exegetically uncertain whether this 
name is intended for the Messiah and not rather 
for the land and the people: in the late imitation 
of our passage in 33!° the same name is bestowed 
upon Jerusalem, But, even if Jeremiah means by 
the ‘righteons shoot’ the Messiah in the narrower 
sense, he by no means thinks of @ single descendant 
of David whe lives and reigns for ever. For already 
in v.4 he promises shepherds to feed the people 
when they are collected again, that is to say, he 
expects a succession of righteous descendants of 
David, as the author of Jer 33” already understood 
him to do. This would not indeed exelnude the 
supposition that the shoot of David who lirst arises 
and inaugurates the great revolution was thonght 
of as the Messiah in the narrower sense ; but a 
closer examination of the passage shows that the 
idea of the personal Messiah does not come so pro- 
minently forward as toe be capable of being re- 
garded as a Jandmark in the history of Messianic 
prophecy. 

(c) The Messianie prophecies in the wider sense 
which are attributed to pre-exihe prophets, stand 
in urgent need of eiretnt sifting. Many of them 
are encumbered with serions dithenlties as to their 
authenticity, and hence had better be reserved for 
treatment at a later stage. Others are based upon 
the expectation of a natural conrse of things, and 
hence lack the marks of true Messianic prophecy 
mentioned above (p. 694°). To this category 
belong— 

(a) Is 73.—A certain expectation is here embodied 
in the name given by Isaiah to his son, Shéar- 
jashib, ‘a remnant + shall return.’ The under- 
lying notion is that the impenitent mass of the 
people shall be involved in destruction on Jahweh’s 
day of judgement, but that a small number of godly 
ones shall survive the judgment, and, under a 
regencrated political constitution, lead a life well- 
pleasing to God. So also the elosing words of 6% 
‘and a holy seed shall be the stump fof the tenth 
that survives at the end of the first jndgment],’t 
may be understood to mean simply that the sur- 
vivurs are to form the stock of a population of 
Jndah ‘consecrated’ to Jahweh, ¢.¢. truly belong- 
ing to Him. The additional idea that their con- 
version and deliverance as well as the forming of 
the new political constitution are to be brought 
abont by a miraculous interposition and extra- 
ordinary measures on the part of Jahweh, conld 
be supplied from the above-noticed prophecies of 
a personal Messiah, ouly if the latter certainly 
emanated from Isaiah. ) ; 

(8) Hos 2° 0% 42) &, — Along with the promise of 


“The authenticity of this prophecy appears to us (against 
Puhm in his Commentary on Jeremiah) to be absolutely proved 
by Zee 38 and 6)%, where ‘Shoot' (EY ‘ Branch’) has already 
become (no doubt, on the authority of Jeremiah) a nomen pre- 
priwm of the Messiah. J : 

t On the ‘holy remnant’ see the ahove-cited studies of Mein- 
hold (p. 695» note *). es. 

} We do not forget that these words also [they are wanting in 

¥ the LXX) are denied by many to Isaiah. 
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a community purified from sin and introduced into | no longer shall any one need (v.%) to be tanght o1 
i 


the closest fellowship with (rod we meet here with 
the promise of extraordinary outward blessings : 
wrotection from all harm from animals (as in 
I. 1) and the so-called ‘ Messianic fertility ’— 
a theme which, in the later eschatological pro- 
shecies, is treated with spectal pre eeeey nan in 
Brie of the strongest hyperbole. 

(y) Zeph 3 .— From the period prior to Jere- 
niah, at most Zeph 3 ean be assigned to our 
present catevory. 
only of taking away the eonseiousness of guilt anid 
preventing fresh guilt on the part of ‘the humble 
aml sinall people,’ whieh, after the removal of the 
haughty ones, is to be left on the holy mountain, 
where henceforward it shall dwell in peace. 

(6) Jer 124 ,— In Jeremiall we encounter, per- 
haps for the first time,* the notion —still indeed 
expressed in a very limited fashion — that the 


But even this passage spenks | 


trentiles are to be partakers of the blessings of the | 


theocracy. In 12 there is a promise that: the 
heathen neighbours of Judah who have been earried 
captive shall be planted again, and shall thourish 
in the midst of Judah, provided they confess the 
mine of Jahwel; otherwise, they are to be plucked 
up onee more and completely destroyed. Beyond 
doubt, we must see in this oracle an approximation 
to the ¢hevlogumenon, so important in after-tinies, 
of the conversion of the heathen and their reeep- 
tion inte the kingdom of trod —an expectation 
which witnesses to a profound insight into the 
Divine plan of salvation, and deserves more than 
any other the name of a truly Messianie hope of 
the future. 

ve) Jer 3L'-4—We do not find that Jeremiah 
follows out the akove notion elsewhere. But in its 
place he offers in 31° a propheey regarding the 
condition of Judah after the pmritying judgment, 
whieh goes far beyond the announcement of simple 
restoration and renewed prosperity. This is the 
famous prophecy of the ‘new covenant’ which 
Jahwelt is yet to make with Israel [so that the 
Jong exiled Northern kingdom is ineluded in the 
prophecy] and Judah. We pass over the fact that 
even in Jereminh the word m7. does not denote 


simply a ‘eovenant’ or engagement entered into at | 


will by two parties, and to be abandoned at plea- 
sure, but, in accordance with the religious use of 
the term in the OT (ef. above, p. 630"), stands for an 
ordinanee emanating from (rod and binding uncon- 
ditionally upon Israel. But this is not ineonsistent 
with what is a fact, that here a wholly new con- 
ception of the nz makes its appearance in justory. 
The prophet himself emphasizes this in the words : 
‘not necording to the covenant that To made with 
their fathers in the day that 1 took them by the 
hand to bring them ont of the land of Egypt, 
which my covenant they broke.” And the continua- 
tion in v.© teaches plainly wherein the deep-seated 
ditherence between the two forms of 72 consists. 
In the first instance, it was outward ordinances 
{the prophet is thinking in all probability of the 
Rac bane introduced by Josiah in the year 621) 
that were Jail npon the whole body of the people, 
which always confronted them as Serust, dead 
statutes, incapable of penetraling to the heart 
and vonscience of the individual, and producing 
there an enduring spiritual life. ‘This is now to be 
quite diferent: Jahweh will put His Jaw within 
them and write it in their heart ; anc aon this 
shall henceforward be based the truth, ‘Jahweh the 
God of Israel, Israel the people of Jahweh.’ Then 
* The authenticity of Is 187, antt above all of 19)8", is encuin- 
bered (like that of la 2° and Mie 41) with dilficulties too 
serious to allow of the placing of these passazes prior to Jere- 
Miah, Itmay he added that Jer 1234. js denied to Jeremiah by 
Stade and Duhm, but (with the caceplion of v.14» 3) is held 
ts Giesebreeht (with whom the present writer agrees) to be 
authentic. = 


¥ 


exhorted to know Jahwell, for they shall all know 
linn from the least to the greatest, thanks to the 
enlightening that shall go forth from Tim. For 
the latter they are prepared, moreover, by the guilt 
of their transyvressions being removed, and their 
sins being noe more remembered against theme. 
True knowledge of trod, as well as worship of 
him in spirit and truth, can take root only in the 
soil of pure hearts. 

The importanee of this prophecy of Jeremial’s 
about the ‘new covenant’ eannot readily be ex- 
aggerated. It means nothing less than a distinet 
breaking with the conception of the religion of 
Israel as a merely national religion indisselubly 
connected with particular outward forms of the 
cultus, and, above all, with a particular land. The 
‘new covenant’ ean blossom and bear fruit wher- 
ever an Israelite looks up to his God with a grate- 
ful and trustful heart. In place of the generat 
body of the people, which had hitherto constituted 
the ‘subject of religion,’ the individual * now eomes 
forward with his claim to the most direct personal 
communion with his God. Thus the victory is 
finally won over those partieuluristic features, may, 
features bordering upon nuature-religion, which 
from early times had clung to the rehgion of 
Israel, 


vi. THE EXTERNAL COURSE OF DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL DURING THE 
PERIOD OF PRE-EXILIC PROPHECY. —1. After 
the disruption under Rehoboam, the two kingdoms 
went each its own way in matters of religion, and, 
as time went on, these ways always deviated more 
and more. Not indeed that there was no longer 
a eonscionusness of what was eommon to all the 
tribes—-the ove (vod and his former mighty acts. 
That the opposite was the case is shown by the 
alanost complete identity of the coneeptions and 
the institutions found in the two kingdoms. 
Image worship and the Joealizing of Jahwel at 
ditlerent sanctuaries had the same vogue in Israel 
as in Judah, and, if Judah repudiated the bull 
worship, it sacrificed, dawn to the time of Meze- 
kiah, to a brazen serpent, even if the latter had 
not its place in the temple. Both kingdoms are 
reproached with over-zealous—only, indeed, exter- 
nnl—practice of the sacrificial eult (Am 5°", Ls 
1)" In both kingdoms priests and prophets of 
Jahweh are at work. The high appreciation of 
Israel for her priests is suthciently attested by 
the enlogistie language of Dt 33°%, whieh shows 
that in their claims they were not a whit behind 
their brethren at Jerusalem. When, again, Je- 
hoshaphat (1 KN 22%), dissatistied with the bearing 
of the 400 prophets of Ahab, asks, ‘Is there not yet 
a propliet of Jahweh here, whom we may eonsult 2” 
he assumes that even in Israel there are genuine 
prophets of Jahweh, and his expectation is not tis. 
appointed. In short, Israel as well as Judah eon- 
tines to be the people ot Jaliweh, and that in the 
estimation not merely of Hosea, who himself he- 
longed to the Narthern kingdom, but of Amos the 
Judahite (Am 7%), and of all the later prophets. 
Otherwise, if would be unintelligible that the ex- 
pectation of w return of Israel trom exile and of 
its reunion with Judah under one hing should 
have persisted so tenaciously, and that far beyond 
the time of Ezekie!, whose strong emphasizing of 

* It would of course be a gras exayyeration to deny any 
individualistic traits to the rehyion of Israel prior to the time of 
Jeremiah. Such an assertion would be contradicted by suco 
notices of individual prayer as we find in 18 11% ete. But, on 
the other hand, we are not entitled, with Sollin (Lertrage zur 
israel, und jud, Refigionaaeschichte . ett 1, °Jahwes Verhaltnis 
zum israch Volk und Individonm nach altisrael. Vorstellung,' 
Leipziz, 1896), to deny the profound difference between Jere- 
miah's position and that ich Was maintained prior to tbs 
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this expeetation (37'*-) is strange enough when we 
take into account his sternly condemnatory judg- 
ment of Samaria in ehs. 16 and 23, 

2, But, in spite of all this, it cannot be over- 
looked that a dillerence between the two kingdoms 
showed itself early aud sank deep. ‘The Northern 
kingdom had inherited, along with the name of 
Israel, the claim to represent the proper continua- 
tion of the Davidie-Solomonic empire—a claim 
which linds drastic expression in the words of king 
Joash in 2K 14%, as well as in Dt 33% In the 
political sphere it might he to a large extent justi- 
ticd ; the strength of the whole nation was, above 
all, represented by Israel, whereas Judali—notwith- 
standing the silence of its historians—was in all 
probability a vassal of Israel, not only in the time 
of Jehoshaphat, but on other oecasions as well. 
But in the religious sphere it was only in a 
very precarious sense that Israel could be called 
the heir of the aneient traditions. Everything 
indicates that the religious conceptions as well 
as the eultus of the Northern kingdom were far 
more strongly permeated with relics of the once 
prevailing nature-religion than was tle case in 
Judah. ‘Thesyneretisnt between Baal and Jaliweh, 


which Hosea still found it necessary to denounce | 


so sharply, proves how far removed the people were 
(only a generation before the fall of S:umaria!} 
from a eonsistent henotheism, not to speak of a 
real nonotheism. We tind alse in Amos and Hosea 
abundant indications of the extent to which the 
ritual customs in Israel were full of iuitations of 
Canaanite practices. 

But yet another element entered into the situa- 
tion. Israel was drawn earlier than Judah into 
the vortex of the great world of polities, which 
turned mainly on the question of Assyria’s supre- 
macy in Western Asia and its designs upon Egypt. 
Now, the tendency of political experience was to 
produce, not indeed leanings towards the gods of 
the world-powers as the stronger, but—as conld 
hardly happen otherwise from the standpoint of 
a purely national religion—an involuntarily depre- 
eiatory judgment of the power of the God of the 
land, as eompared with the immense superiority 
of Assyria, and a consequent depreciation of this 
God himself.  Wowever niuch in the narrower 
sphere men might still look to Him for all kinds 
of blessing and aid, [fis power appeared inadequate 
to meet the needs of the people at large, struggling 
for their existence, and it was thought necessary 
to look around for other resources and allies. We 
understand now why Hosea displays such holy zeal, 
above all, against his people’s wooing the favour 
sometimes of Assyria, sometimes of Egypt: sueh 
eonduct amounted to a tlat denial of the God 
of Israel, even to a speeies of blasphenry. And 
it is easy to compreliend that a religion and a 
eultus with sueh a notion of God could be no source 
of moral renewal to the life of the people. One 
dynasty after another fell a prey to assassination 
and the bloody strife of factions ; terrible corrup- 
tion prevailed among the heads of the people and 
the priests ; and even among the lower classes the 
last relic of loyalty and trust, reverenee for any 
kind of authority, not to speak of regard for the 
holy will of God, had disappeared. We hear no 
longer of 7000 who had not bowed the knee to Baal 
(which is now the same thing as reposing fleshly 
contidenee in worldly resources). The rottenness 
to which the body of the nation had fallen a prey 
wrought its eflects without intermission. In 722 
Tsruel, after a protracted strnggle of despair, fell 
before the conquering might of Sargon. The cir- 


euinstance that the name of not a single leader 
has come down to us from the period of the fall 
of the kingdom can be explained only on the ground 
that the religious factor was.completely over- 
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shadowed at this erisis in Isyael’s history. Had 
it been otherwise, the Judalhite historical narra- 
tive, whieh still shows a religious interest in the 
remmant of the inhabitants of Samaria (2 K 17+"), 
would surely have preserved for us one name. 

3. As aniatter of course, the fall of the Northern 
kingdom was hound to exercise a very powerful 
influence on the condition of things in Judah, 
The immediate result, indeed, was simply to 
strengthen the national religion. Samaria had 
fallen, derusalem remained. Consequently, it was 
felt, Jahweh had rejected the Northern kingdom, 
the apostate from Judah (Is 7!”), whereas Judah 
was now ‘the people of Jahweh,’ the continuation 
of the totality of Israel, and henceforward it, too, 
canie readily to be called ‘Israel.’ But, above all, 
the eonrse of events raised the prestige of the 
temple in the eyes of the people. Although 
primarily only the palace-sanctuary of Solomon, 
the possession of the temple must have served, 
after the disruption of the kingdom, to give a 
great advantage to Judah, so that Jerobvani I. 
deseried in the halo that surrounded it a danger 
to the permanence of his monarehy (1 K 12%). Lo 
the sacred Ark, which now stood in the temple in 
mysterious darkness, attaehed the most sacred 
recollections of the Hervic Age of the nation ; 
while the proud building of Solomon, with its 
giant substructures, was associated with the most 
elorious recollections of the Golden Age of united 
Isracl; and the Northern kingdom could only re- 
fleet with envy that it had no share left in this 
pride of the whole nation, 

But was not this advantage of Judah, after all, 
only an outward, not to say a purely imaginary 
and unreal, one? And did not.the prophets hind 
it necessary, even in Jndah, to complain bitterly of 
crass image worship, crude faith in opera operuta 
in the cultus, disregard of justice, and carnal trust 
in outward politics’ Such questions are justified, 
but equally justified is the assertion that im Judah 
things were different from what they were in Israel. 
In the first place, the continuity of the Davidic 
dynasty, the legitimate heir of the monarchy in- 
stituted by Jaliweh Himself, was a powerful bul- 
wark against political disorder. Once (2 Kk Tae); 
indeed, we hear of a conspiraey against king 
Amaziah, which issned in his murder, without, 
however, the continuance of the dynasty being 
thereby allected. The extirpation of the family 
of David by ‘Athaliah (2 K 11?) is the work of a 
foreigner, but the latter is overthrown with all 
possible speed by the chief priest Jehoiada, in favour 
of a prince of David’s line. Similarly, in 2 K 21>" 
the murder of Amon is quickly expiated by the 
putting to death of his assassins and the plaeing 
of Josiah on the throne. If, owing to the prestige 
of the dynasty, even worthless kings like Aliaz 
were tolerated, how mnel more must 2 distinct 
blessing have emanated from able and religiously 
well-disposed rulers like Amaziah, Uzziah, Jotham, 
and Hezekiah, 

Again, the priesthood at the temple of Jeru- 
salem must have ranked considerably higher than 
that at Bethel and Dan. Its hereditary character 
from early times, as well as the not infrequent 
marriages which there are various indications that 
it contraeted with the royal family, gave it high 
standing and political inthnence ; while the eare of 
literary and, above all, of spiritual interests was, 
without donbt, almost exelusively in its hands. 

4. In this way, by means of kings and priests, at 
least during certain eonsiderable periods, all the 
conditions were present in Judah for implanting 
more deeply the ideas of the prophets concerning 
God and His true worship. And, what is the 
main point, despite the presence of many false 
_prophets there were never wanting powerful repre- 
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sentatives of true dahweli prophecy. It is true Isninh, or altogether foreign to that prophet's own 


that outside the ranks of the writing prophiets 
only a few isolated names have come down to us, 
but at least we have evidence ia Is S®% of the 
existence of a band of disciples gathered about 
Isaiah; and to these, as guardians and champions 
of the thoughts of the master, we must ascribe 
a far-reaching influence on future times, This 
passage conveys the distinct impression that Isaiah 
at that time, despairing of any improvement in 
relivious eonditions under an .Ahaz, resolved to 
retire completely into the inner cirele of his dis- 
ciples and give himself to esoterie teaching. It 
ix accordingly not without reason that Robertson 
Smith * writes: ‘The formation of this little eom- 
munity was a new thing in the history of religion. 
... It was the birth of a new era in the Old 
Testament rel, .on, for it was the birth of the 
voneeption of the Church, the first ier in the 
emancipation of spiritual religion from the forms 
of politieal life.’ Still, even for Isaiah there was 
left in the times of Hezekiah oceasion enough to 
make his influence felt in favour of a truly theo- 
eratie seh me of politics. 

It is another quesGion how far Isaiah succeeded 
in carrying through the Prophetic demands even 
in the matter of the eultus, and, above all, of the 
outward form in whieh the Jahweh religion ex- 
pressed itself. According to the Deuteronomic 
narrative of 2K 18%, Ilezekiah had already entirely 
abolished the worship on the high places, shattered 
the saezzebéth, and ent down the ’dsherah (t.e. here 
the sacred pole beside the altar); and it is usual 
to traee this ‘eultus reform of Tlezelkiah’ in a 
general way to the influence of Isaiah. But the 
following period knows nothing of such reforms 
by Wezekiah.t This is explained, indeed, by a 
late gloss in 2 K 21" as due to the circumstance 
that Hezekiah’s son, Manasseh, rebuilt the de- 
stroyed high places and set up a new ‘dshcrah. 
sut the whole description contained in 2 K 22 and 
23 permits of no coubt that the state of things 
which was finally put an end to by Josiah’s eultus 
reform had been for eenturies regarded as quite 
unobjectionable, and had accordingly maintained 
itself without any opposition, Nay, as we see 
from 2K 23), this held good even of the ‘high 
places,’ ie. plices of saeritice, which Solomoa once 
erected on the Mount of Olives for the convenience 
of his heathen wives. 

But if in this respect the influenee of Isaiah 
upon Hezekiah eannot be maintained, espeeially 
as nowhere in Isaiah do we hear a word against 
the high places or the mazzebcth, suel: inthience is 
very probable in another direction. We have seen 
that Isainh, owing to his conception of God, felt 
himself called to a fiery polemic against the images 
of dahweh. And soit was he, doubtless, that in- 
spired Hezekiah’s destruction of, the brazen serpent 
made by Moses (2 kK ES*),¢ and brought about—at 
least in cireles favourably disposed to the teaching 
of the prophets—a general abandonment of images 
of Jahweh. This supposition is favoured espeei- 
ally by the cireumstance that in after-times Not: 
miah found occasion, indeed, to inveigh vigorously 
against heathen idols, but not, to all appearance, 
against imaves of Jahweh. 

In what has been said above we du not mean to 
affirm that the idea of centralizing the cultus, 
whieh was first realized in 621 through the law- 
book of Hilkiah, was wholly remote in the time of 


® The Prophets of Israel, Edinburgh, 1882, p. 274 f. 

+ The attempt ot W. Erbt (Die Sicherstellung dea Monothetamus, 
Gottingen, 1903), notwithstanding, to trace the concentration of 
the cultus to tlezekiah must be pronounced a failure. 

t The note ‘on this subjeet cannot, like the rest of the nar- 
rative, be the work of the Dentleronomist, but nuust have been 
taken from the so-called Great Book of Kings used by hin as a 
source. j a. } 


mind, Not that, after the fashion of the aneient 
national religion, he reposed a carnal eomtidenee in 
the continuance of the temple, as a place whieh 
Jahweh could not under any eireumstinees pive 
over to the enemies of This people, But the idea 
that Jahwel, or at Jeast a term of manifestation 
of Jahweh, dwelt upon Zion, was familinr even to 
Istiah, Even he sees in Zion—although in an 
infinitely deeper, spiritual sense—a bulwark of the 
theoerney (28!°), the dwelling-place and hearth of 
God (Si 206 Tif Seve in the latter passage = 
hearth’) 31%). This idea of the ‘house of dahwebh?’ 
was, however, clearly opposed to the partitionine 
of Jahweh among a number of sanctuaries ; and, 
if Isaiah lumself did not yet press for a coneen- 
tration of the cultus, this may have been simply 
beenuse he attached no importance at all to the 
external eultus, espeeially in the then prevailing 
forms. mM the Sihier hand, they may he right 
who discover in Isaiah’s band of diseiples the forces 
we have to thank for the first preliminary steps 
towards the Jaw-book of Denteronomy, 
Meanwhile, however, things had taken quite a 
different. course. After the death of Sargon (705), 
Hezekiah, manifestly with the strong disapproval 
of Isaiah, had allowed himself to be drawn into 
the vortex of the rebellion of Western Asia against 
Sennacherib. lt is not improbable that the king 
himself would have preferred to listen to the 
counsels of the prophet, but that he was not 
strong enough to withstand the veritably intoxi- 
cated war-party. Isaiah (cf. especially 30'™ 31'%) 
declared with the utmost frankness how the 
allinnee with Egypt ayainst Assyria, whieh was 
promoted at first seeretly and then openly, was 
to be judged from Jahweh’s point of view. But 
when the catastrophe had befallen, when the Jand 
was frightfully ravaged by the Assyrians, and (as 
we now know from the euneiform inscriptions) 
over 200,000 of the inhabitants had been carried 
captive, Isaiah eomes forward to announce that 
Jahwehintends, not the destruetion but the deliver- 
ance of the sorely beset eapital. Without doubt, 
this change of opinion on the part of the prophet 
was due, above all, to the perttdy with a 


~Sennacherib, in spite of the submission of Hezekiah 


and the payment of an enormous tribute by Judah 
(2 K I8*"-), insisted upon the surrender of the 
city. 

5. The ineredible happened. The Assyrians 
were compelled fy pestilence to beat a hasty 
retreat ; Jerusalem saw itself saved in the course 
of a night. The prephetical insight of Isaiah had 
achieved a great triumph. But the practical 
applieation of these ocenrrences, which was made 
by popular opinion and, if not by Wezekinh him- 
self, suon afterwards by his son Manasseh, was to 
the following effeet. The deliveranee was attri- 
buted, net to the trod of the prophets, with His 
inexorable demands, but to the ancient national 
God of the land, Jahweh, who, from regurd to His 
own honour, eoull never give over eity and temple 
to the heathen, provided only that there was no 
laek of offerings== in extreme eases, even child- 
sacrifices —presented to Him. That this fancy as 
to the certain etlicacy of child-saeritice—a notion 
which was the offspring of a naturalistie concep- 
tion of Grod—hhad not died out even in Judah, 1s 
proved by the unimpeachable note of 2 Ch 2s* 
regarding the offering of lis own sons by Abaz (in 
all probability in the year 735, during the stress of 
the Syro- Ephraimitie war). But what happened 
then as an isolated ovcurrence in the extremity of 
need, what was a relapse to a stage of religion 
that had been overeome through the prophets, 
became to all appearance the rule under Manasselt: 


J theoldmaturalism revived, the whole life-work of 
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an Isaiah and a Micah seemed to have been in 
vain. Tegarding the varied and gross idolatry of 
Manasseh, all that we ean learn is on the authority 
vf a late addition (2 K 21°") to the older narrative 
of the Deuteronomie writer. It is quite possible, 
however, that Manasseh did not shrink from an 
amalgamation of the eult of Jahweh with that of 
the host of heaven.* But the child-sacrifice with 
whieh he is eharged, as well as the magie and 
soreery and neeromancy, and nv less the ’a@shérah 
at. winch the Deuteronomie compiler takes such 
umbrage (21), are certainly to be ynt down to 
the aevount, not of a disposition to idolatry but of 
a radically mistaken view of the kind of worship 
that was pleasing to God. When, again, the 


shedding of mueh innoeent blood is attributed | 


(v./®) to him, this may refer to nothing more than 
outbreaks of hatred and cruelty in general. But 
we shall probably not be wrong in thinking, above 
all, of the blood of martyrs, of prophets, and pro- 
phets’ disciples, who in holy indignation withstood 
the abominations that were creeping in, and who 
paid for their opposition with their lite. As is well 
known, a tradition, which may be more than a 
jure legend, includes the aged Isaiah among the 
victims of the senseless fury of the king. 

It is worthy of note that since the time of 
Mieah, whose swan-song, full of the hitterest com- 


plaints, may be preserved in the fragment Mie | 


7), the voice of Jahweh propheey had been, so far 
as we know, completely hushed. The oracle of 
Nabum against Nineveh (dating probably about 
660), lies, in view of its contents, outside onr 
sphere of consideration ; while the next prophet, 
Zephaniah (e. 630), already belongs to, the time of 

osiah, This dacana of some 60 years in the sue- 
cession of prophets is surely not to be explained on 
the ground that eowardly fear of man closed the 
mouths of those who were raised up by God. 
Nather may we say, it was only natural that, in 
view of the cheerless condition of publie religion 
and the eomplete purposelessness of any opposi- 
tion, religions zeal concentrated itself above all on 
literary work, in order to prepare in this way the 
dawn of better days. We should probably assign 
to this period not only the preliminary steps to- 
wards Hilkiah’s law-buok (see above, p. 699°), but 
in all probability also the combining of the early 
sourees, J and EB, of the Pentateneh—possibly also 
other fresh recensions of the earlier Historical 
books and Prophetical writings. 

6. The language of Zeph 1 permits us to took 
far into the conditions that prevailed prior to 
Jeremiah’s comimg upon the seene. Zephaniah 
coimienees with the threat of an annihilating 
judement, which is to sweep away man and beast. 
Judah and Jerusalem are to be atlected by it 
because of their prevailing idolatry. But, along- 
side of the idolaters, Zephaniah (1°17) knows also 
of men who seek not after Jatnweh because He can 
neither bestow happiness nor inflict harm. Tis 
conelusion is again charaeteristic of the stand- 
point of national religion ; its adherents are com- 
pletely mistaken as to the power of the God of 
Israel. Long experienee has taught them that He 
is no mateh for the gods of the world-empires. 
is not then by any means that they deny His 
existence, but they deny that there is any prolit in 
serving Him. Of what use is a God who can 
render no help? The idea that the seeming in- 
activity of Jahweh is due to the fault of the people 
themselves is incomprehensible to them: * they 
are settled upon their lees’ (y.*). 


* The altars for the whole host of heaven, mentioned in 2 kK 
215, are derived from 2312, hut in the latter passage it may very 
well be Jahweh altars that are meant. Are we to hold, with 
Budde, that Manasseh regarded the Assyrian star-gods as 
tassals of Jahweb? , 
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7. Jeremiah, who eame upon the scene shortly 
after Zephaniah, had to combat first of all the carnal 
seeurity with which the deluded people shut their 
eyes to the terrible seriousness of the situation. 
All signs of approaching ruin, all calls to repent- 
ance, were unheeded, thanks to the vain notion 
that, if it eame to the worst, Jahweh vest snatch 
the city and the temple out of the enemy's hands 
(cf., especially, 74 5%). In this delusion they 
were constantly eneouraged hy false prophets, who 
sought to heal the limrt of the bile hastily, 
saying, ‘Peace, peace,’ when there was no peace 
(81). From these eircles naturally emanated after- 
wards the enconragenient to a senseless resistance 
of the Chaldieans, contrary to the unceasing ex- 
hortation of Jeremiah to patient submission, as 
what was alone in conformity with the pmarpose 
of Jahweh. 

Lut once more it seemed as if that indispensable 
ehange in the religious sentiments of the people, 
for which the prophets had wrought in vain, was 
_to be accomphshed from another quarter. The 
eontents of the law-book found by Hlilkiah * had 
produced an immense impression, at least upon the 
pious king Josiah, and had led him to introduce 
this eode, and, at a solemn gathering in the temple, 
to bind the whole people tu observe if (2 K 23!"), 
The eircumstance that before doing so he took 
counsel (22°), not with Jeremiah but with the 
prophetess Hnldah, can be explained only on the 
supposition that Jeremiah happened to be absent 
from Jerusalem at the time. For that Jeremiah 
himself placed great hopes on this law - book is 
evident from the fact that he still, about the year 
605, utters very earnest exhortations te render 
obedience to it (tH), At a later period, indeed, 
the uselessness even of this last attempt appears to 
have beeome quite clear to him; for while he sharply 
denounces (3477), abont the year 558, the negleet 
of a Deuteronomic command, he no longer men- 
tions the law-book as a whole. 

Wilkiah’s law-hook did not fail at first of outward 
results, Apart from the rigid concentration of the 
whole of the enltus at Jernsalem,t it led to a 
| radical eultus reform in general. One is astounded 

in reading 2 Kk 23%" to learn what, up till now, had 
| been possible in and around Tanvadlen, under the 
eyes of so pious a king as Josiah. But it would 
be wrong to represent the improvement of ontward 
conditions as the only aim of the law-book in ques- 
tion. We have already (p. 687f.) seen that the 
whole of Deuteronomy is inspired with the spirit 
of trne Jahweh prophecy, that the service of God 
and the moral conduct it requires are liased upon 
truly religious motives, namely, the humble re- 
eognition of one’s own unworthiness, love to God, 
and hearty gratitude for His inexhaustible bene- 
fits. Josiah himself may have heen deeply im- 
pressed and permeated with these ideas. But the 
reform whieh he based upon them remained [or 
the mass of the people simply a royal decree which 
showed its ellects in a variety of external matters, 


* Regarding this law-book it rust suffice here (cf. also above, 

p. 6716) to remark that, although not wholly identical with our 

| present Book of Deuteronomy, it must have had the closest 
affinity with the latter. Further, we have to confess ourselves 
convinced that the discovery of the hook by Hilkiah was really 
accidental (on the occasion of repairs on the temple) and not due 
to some collusion hetween Shaphan and Hilkiah, with a view to 
imposing upon the king. The frnit of holy zeal in prophetical 
circles (see above, p. 699), the expression of a firm conviction 
that only by the centralizing of the cultis was deliverance still 
possible, the book may have been deposited in the temple in the 
time of Manasseh, in the hope of better days, and afterwards 
(perhaps on the death of the depositor) forgotten. Only thus is 
it explicable that 18 years of Josiah’‘s reign had passed before it 
was discovered. What ohject conld the authors of the alleged 


‘pious frand’ have had in waiting so long, when all the condi- 
tions were extremely favourable for its perpetration ? : 

t The attempt of Fries (Die Gesctzesschrift des Aaniqs Josta, 
Leipzig, 1903) to explain away the demand of Dt 12 for the con 
‘ centration of the cultus is a complete fadure. 
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but, so far as the inward disposition wns coneerned, 
left everything as before. Moreover, the new hiw- 
hook produced one etfeet whieh ean hardly have 
been intended by its anthors, but which was in- 
evituble all the same, The wretlen Law, being 
apparently the exhanstive revelation of the Divine 
will, rendered the deving word of the prophets really 
snperthious, in spite of the promise of Dts’. The 
supreme authority now rests with the letter of the 
Law, [tis by this standard that the Deuterononie 
redactors of the Books of Kings judge the theo- 
eratic quality of the different kings (ef. also Dt 17"). 
All that is really left to the prophets is the task of 
exponnding and enforcing the Law. 

‘he decisive proof that the effect of Josial’s 
reform was only an external one, is found in the 
treatment to iiah Jeremiah was eonstantly sub- 
jected on aceount of his calls to repentanee and 
its threatenings of judgment (20), The old 
dozma of the inviolability of the city and the 
temple still persisted unweakened in the popular 
Imagination. The people, itis true, are on one oeen- 
sion (26'"-) so overpowered by the greatness of the 
prophet that they shield him suceessfully from the 
fury of the priests and the false prophets, and even 
aniong the princes of Judah there were not want- 
ing some that favoured Jeremiah (36™ *); but all 
this could not check the infatuation of lis enemies. 
Among the latter we Inve to reekon, whove all, 
king deloiakim. With mingled defiance and fear 
he burned (36*") the roll containing Jeremiah’s 
messages from God, as if the final doom of dudah 
and Jerusalem conld be averted by the destruetion 
ot the writing whieh announced it. And, even 
after a terrible warning had been furnished by the 
deportation (in 597) of Jehoiachin and the spirit- 
al heads of the people, the activity of the false 
prophets continued (28'™ 299%), King Zedekiah 
vacillated continually between fear of the Divine 
word spoken by the prophet and of the threats of 
the war-party, until tinally his dread of the latter 
gained the upper hand, and he abandoned the 
prophet to them (38). Jf evidenee were still 
wanting that the Jndah of those days was ripe for 
judgment, it wonld be supplied by the eireumstance 
that it was a foreigner, an Ethiopian, who reseucd 
the great sutlerer from an iznominionus death. But 
even the last drop in Jeremiah’s bitter eup was not 
to he spared him, namely, to see that even the ter- 
rible Divine judgment which overtook Jerusalem in 
586 had remained without effeet on the remnant of 
the people that. was left in the land. In 597 they 
had retused to believe in the real seriousness of the 
Divine judgment, but after the murder of Gedaliah 
at Mizpah they are seized with mad terror, for now 
they entertain no doubt that Jahweh has for ever 
farsaken the land and abandoned Ilis people. In 
Egypt, to which, in spite of all the efforts of the 
jrophet to dissuade them, they fled, taking him 
along with them, thev commenced afresh the enlt 
of the queen of heaven, and attributed all the 
disasters of reeent times simply to the interrup- 
tion of this enlt (by the reforms of Josinh), No 
wonder that in the effrontery with which they 
proclaim: these sentiments -rereminh sees a self- 
condemnation whieh exeluded all thought of re- 
pentanee and forgiveness. 

If, in spite of all his bitter disillusionings, 
Jeremiah still expected (see above, p. 697) the re- 
settlement of the exiles in their native land, and 
the establishment of a ‘new covenant,’ based on 
the true knowledge of God, between God and 
Israel, this is a striking evidence of the uncon. 
querable eertainty with whieh he eling to the 
revelations of his God. He looked for the great 


transformation, consisting in a complete renewal 
of heart, to he yet wrought by God Himself (31%). 
Ilis younger contemporary, Ezekiel, ssces, in a 


somewhat different leht the further eourse ot 


God's ways with Israel. He, too, is aware that 
the rebellions disposition of the people can be over- 
come only by a new heart and spirit bestowed by 
Gad; but the way to this leads, necording to him, 
through a school of iron discipline, which veeustous 
the people to quite new forms of worship, and leads 
to the Lnal trimmph of the idea that for all tsrnel’s 
acquirements and aetions there is but one supreme 
standard and one tinal goul—God’s holiness, 


V. EZEKIEL. 


1. The great importance of Ezekiel for the fur- 
ther development of the religion of Isrnel, as 
we have sketehed it at the close of the preeeding 
section, could not be reeognized until the depend - 
ence of the Priests’ Code npon his programme for 
the future (Ezk 40-48) was placed beyond donbt. 
As long as it was held possilde that he, the priest, 
occupied the leisure of the Exile in) constructing 
fantastie variations on the priestly Jegislation 
which had already heen Jong in existence, nothing 
eounld he made of his book, or at lenst of the clos- 
ing parts of it. Nay, it was possible, as we see 
from the Talmud, even to dispute whether the 
ook of Ezekiel was entitled to a place at all in 
the canon of the Old Testament. Ent quite a 
different judgment has to be formed it Ezk 40-48 
is to be regarded as a bold sketch of the future 
form of the State and the eultus. Then the ‘ priest 
in prophet’s clothing’ is al) at once transformed 
into the pioneering genius, the real creator of 
Judaism in the narrower sense, the religion of the 
Law, which is the subsequent form of the religion 
of Isracl. Not asif on that aecount the name of 
prophet is to be denied him altogether. On the 
contrary, we shall see immediately that in every 
partienlar he attaehes himself to his predecessors — 
to Jeremiah in partienlar—and that he frequently 
assumes their ideas as self-evident, But with all 
this it remains true that, for the realizing of (rod’s 
plans with Israel and of the demands and the 
prontises of the earlier prophets, he looks to the 
establishment of a priestly State, whose ehief aim 
shall be the eonserviny of the holiness of God 
This last idea is Ezekiel’s own, and through it he 
nequired an extraordinary influence on succeeding 
ares, 

2, The truth that Ezekiel simply takes for granted 
the religions notions of his’ predecessors, holds 
good in quite a remarkable way of his couception 
of God, The zeal with whieh he constantly insists 
upon his two main themes—the cuilt of the people 
and the way toits removal—scarcely gives him any 
ocension for specifie declarations regarding the being 
and attributes of trod. Indeed, if one were to judge 
merely by appearances, Ezekiel’s detailed eb 
tion of the glory (waz) of dahweb as Ilis sensible 
forniof manifestation (1% 437), cf. above, p. 639"F.), 
and of the temple as the place of God’s throne and 
the place of the soles of His feet (43°), might seem 
a return to long superseded material coneeptions 
of the Godhead. But it is inconceivable that to 
Kizekiel the ‘glory’ of Jahweh which dwells in 
the temple should be wholly identical with His 
essential being. Ife himself inveighs (8!) against 
the silly delnsion of those who had leen Jeft in 
dudnh, that ‘dahweh sees us not, Jahwelt hath 
forsuken the land.’ But, above all, it is note- 
worthy how Ezekiel handles the attitnde of Jahweh 
to the heathen peoples hostile to Israel. Searcely 


_anywhere * do we tind an indication of the reasons 


for this attitude, or a rejection of false notions, 


* ft is, in any case, one of the very isolated exceytions, when 
in 2916 jit is pnt forward as one reeult of the Judyment upon 
Eyypt that this country shall be no more a source of contidence 


gfor Lsrael/ g 
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except the very frequently recurring formula, ‘that 
they may know that ] am Jalwel’ (so four times 
over in the oracle against Edom in ch. 35). This 
is as much as to say, ‘that My absolute omnipo- 
tenee, My absolute sovereignty over all peoples of 
the earth, My inviolable holiness, may be brought 
to their consciousness.’ Nay, in view of 36°°7, it 
looks quite as if Jahweh’s only reason for resolving 
upon the restoration of Israel was that their con- 
tinuing in exile gave oceasion for blasphemies on 
the part of the heathen, and the consequent dis- 
honouring of His hely name. 

3. The thought of the election of the people and 
of the benefits bestowed upon them by Jahweh 
appears only in the striking allegory contained in 
16%. 107. where there is clearly dependenee upon the 
ideas of Deuteronomy, and the inferenee is silently 
implied of the immensity of the debt of gratitude 
which the Divine goodness imposes upon Israel. 
The ethieal demands of Jahweh, collected in a sort 
of eanon in Ezk 18° (ef. also 22°*-), partly agree 
verbatim with those of the pre-exihe prophets, 
but are partly intermingled already with allnsions 
to specifically religions or, more precisely, ritual 
obligations (regard to what is sacred to Jahweh, 
Sabbath observance, refraining from sacrifice upon 
the high pees, ete.) In his view of the moral 
responsibility of the individual, Ezekiel attaches 
himself entirely to the teaching of Jeremiah. Like 
the latter (cf. Jer 31°), he opposes the delusion 
that Jafweh makes the children sutler innocently 
for the sins of the fathers (18*"-) ; on the contrary, 
‘he that sinneth, he shall die’ (v.-°). But the 
general rule expressed in this last saying does not 
exelude the efficacy of timely repentance: Jahweh 
wills not the death of the sinner, but that he 
should turn and live (v.2 33"). Therefore lle takes 
measures even for the warning of the ungodly by 
the prophets, and the latter are held fully respon- 
sible if they neglect this duty (3'* 33). 

4, The rarity with which the above ideas are 
touched upon in Ezekiel is plainly owing to the 
circumstance that he feels himself in the first 
instance far more impelled to give strong expres- 
sion to his holy indignation at the sins and the 
consequently enormous guilt of his people. Hence 
his Divine commission has for its very starting- 
point that he is sent to ‘the apostate ones, the 
honse of rebellion’ (2° 555% and often). And in- 
deed it is always the same complaint that ocenpies 
the foreground in all his arraizgnments of the 
people, namely, that of gross apostasy from Jahwel: 
—idolatry. 

In order rightly to appreciate this charge, two 
things must be kept in view. (@) First of all, by 
idolatry Ezekiel understands not merely the actual 
worship of strange, heathen gods,* such as he ence 
beheld (8!) in a vision, when he saw carried on in 
the temple at Jerusalem the worship of the ‘image 
of jealousy’ (?an ‘dshérah) and of all kinds of creep- 
ing things, the lamenting for Tammuz, and the 
adoration of the sun. He includes in the term the 
whole of the Jahweh cult, in so far as it is eom- 
hined with the use of images of Jahweh and saeri- 
ticial worship on the so-ealled ‘ high places.’ 

The Book of Deuteronomy nakes no seeret that 
the abolition of the high place worship is an inno- 
vation, whieh must be carried ont with a-eertain 
nmieasure of forbearance. For it really amounted 
to counting every spot outside Jerusalem profane 
—an intolerable idea to the ancient way of think- 
ing. Consequently, Deuteronomy had conceded 
to the former priests of the Jugh places at least 
the right of officiating in the temple, and at the 
same time commended them as far as possible 

* There is no evidence for the view of Robertson Smith and 


Smend, that in Ezk 8 it is ancient Israelitish family or tribal gods 
that are in view. ; 


to kindness at the hands of the people. An 
absolute eondemnation of the high plaee worship 
as a heinous sin was thus far from its intention, 
although it held that subsequent to the time 
of Solomon the eontining of the cultus to the 
temple had become a universal obligation. Quite 
different is the judgment of Ezekiel. The occur- 
rences of the year 597, by whieh he had suffered so 
much personally, and the days that followed, had 
revealed to him that the roots of the evil lay too 
deep to be removed by the reforms of Josiah. Not 
only from the time of Solomon, but from the very 
first the worship of Israel, even when it had 
Jahweh for its object, had been pure idolatry, 
masquerading first in Egyptian (23% *)* and after- 
wards in Canaanite dress. The latter is what is 
referred to by the prophet at the eommencement 
of his great arraignment of Jernsalem in eh. 16: 
‘Thy birth and thy nativity are of the land of the 
Canaanites; thy father was an Amorite, and thy 
mother a Hittite.’ Ezekiel’s intention here is not 
to teach anything new about the earliest history 
of Israel, but simply to characterize in the stronyest 
fashion the heathenish form of its worship. This 
comes ont not only in the two great indictments 
of chs. 16 and 23, but also elsewhere (ef. e.g. 4457). 
The heathen character of this worship is shown to 
consist not only in specifically heathen praetices 
eonneeted with the cultus, such as excess and 
immorality at the saerificial meals, but in the 
utter lack of fine feeling for what is holy and 
worthy of the Deity. No wonder that Ezekiel 
regarded the transferring of this cultus to one 
sanctuary as only a half measure, which must now 
be energetically superseded hy a whole one. For, 
even after the reforms of Josiah, the sanctuary 
had heen further ‘detiled’; in partieular, images 
of Jahweh appear to have been afterwards reintro- 
duced and to have played an important réle (5" 
Git. 13 F2e), 

(b) But, secondly, the charge of idolatry as 
adultery against Jahweh includes also eourting 
the favour and aid of the heathen powers. This 
is elearly the ease in 16°", probably also in 23% * 
Wf. 21. elsewhere it is sometimes doubtful whether 
actual apostasy to heathen gods, as the result of 
political intercourse, ts not intended. ‘To Ezekiel, 
mdeed, a// eontact with the sphere of heathendom 
causes outward and inward dehilement. 

5. Inthe view of Ezekiel, both kingdoms (Samaria 
in 234 under the name ’Ohdlah=‘her [own] tent,’ 
and Jevusalem under the name ’OAdlibah =‘ my tent 
is in her’) are naturally in the same condemnation. 
Yet Judah’s gnilt is greater in so far as she has 
not only failed to take warning from the fate of 

Sodom and of Samaria, but has acted even more 
corruptly than these her sisters. Therefore the ill- 
fortune of the latter is tu be reversed, that they 
may serve for the profound humiliation of Judah ; 
for the latter has shown by her conduct, that, in 
comparison with herself, even Sodom and Samaria 
still deserved consideration (164% 23!"). 

6. The special eharges made by Ezekiel (esp. 
995T-) avainst Jerusalem are concerned, ahove all, 
with the perverting of justice and the committing 
of deeds of violence, and remind us strengly of the 
ever recurring eomplaints of the earlier prophets. 
The only strange feature is the emphatic mention 
of ineest (228), which it is impossible to under- 
stand in a figurative sense. Moreover, all classes 
share in the general eorruption: the king (Zede- 
kiah), who is to pay heavily for his perjury and 

*The picture of gross unchastity which the prophet draws 
in such realistic fashion in chs. 16 and 23 can only be intended, 
in accordance with a familiar usage of language, to stand for 
idolatry (a view which is confirmed by 20%); and thus the sug- 
gestion is very natural that Ezekiel was led to the above judy- 
ment by referring Am 626 to the Egy ptian period of the people's 

' history. 
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breach of treaty (17%); the princes, who are like 
wolves and worthless shepherds (2277 34"); the 
priests, who are forgetful of their duties (22°) ; 
the lying prophets (13 223) and prophetesses 
(13!77-), who Intl the people into false seenrity. 

All this guilt cries for vengeance. A feeling of 
pity for the perishing people is awakened, indeed, 
in the heart of Ezekiel by the view of the approach- 
ing terrible judgment, but the transgression is too 
ereat for pardon to be still possible (9° 11! and 
often). Even sneh exnmples of piety as Noah, 
Daniel, and Job could now effect nothing by their 
intercession ; at most they would he able to save 
only themselves (14). The judgments that now 
threaten are only the close of those that have long 
—always, indeed, in vain—been impending over 
Israel. Quite peeuliar in this connexion is the 
Se dovtrme that Jahweh lins punished the 

sraclites for their apostasy by giving them com- 

amlments that were not eood, as, for instanee, 
the order for child-sacrifice, Only in this: sense 
can the language of YO°™ be understood, even if 
the prophet in) 1626 and 23 speaks of these 
sacrifices as offered to idols. Bnt it is almost 
inconceivable that Ezekiel should have_ repre- 
sented child - sacrifice as instituted by Jahweh 
Himself for the purpose of destroying Ysrael. 
Verhaps he speaks of the eommand of Ex 227% 
as ‘not good simply beeanse it vave oecasion to 
the delusion that (sod demanded not only the 
dedication but the actual sacrifice of the first- 
born. 

Ezekiel foresees with perfect clearness the ap- 
proneh of the Chaldeans (21°), the siege of the 
eity, With all its horrors (44 6), asx well as its 
burning to the ground (1*).) By symbolieal actions 
he portrays the fate of the besiesed, the fresh 
decimation of those who had apparently eseaped 
(5'*), and their departure to exile (12°"). Sword, 
fumne, and pestilence shall devour them without 
intermission ; the land shall beeome a desolation 
and, along with its people, the subject of savage 
mockery by the heathen (5! 33-7"); the inhabit- 
ants themselves, carried into exile, shall have to eat 
unclean bread in the place of their captivity (4°), 

7. But this casting of! is not to be lina). It 
would appear, indeed, from 21°" as if the pious 
and the ungodly were alike to be overwhelmed by 
the judyment —a declaration to which Ezekiel 
evidently felt impelled for the time by the faets 
of the case; but at bottom the old Prophet: ex- 
wetation abies, that a eertain number, however 
few, shall eseape sword and famine, wild beasts, 
anid pestilence (14%). For Ezekiel beholds in 
spirit (9) not only the fall of Jerusalem intu the 
hands of the enemy, but also the mark put by the 
aneel on the foreheads of those who are destined 
to eseape. And, further, he sees in spirit (37') 
the resurreetion of the dead bones (1.6. the people 
sunk as it were into the grave in exile) by the 
breath of (rod, which awakens them to new Jife. 
Those who are brought back to the Holy Land 
shall heneeforward, after the removal of all the 
former abominations, dwell there seeure, and re- 
joice in rich blessings from Jaliweh’s hand (176 
PSOE Zest. Byatt. BQ) For Te remembers Mis 
foriner promises, forgives Jerusalem all her sins, 
and concludes with hee an ever enduring covenant 
(16° 37%). Ile can no more hide His faee from 
Vis people now that He has poured out [is spirit 
upon them (39%). And, ns the result of this 
receiving of the spirit of God, it is promised that 
the old nature shall have its place taken by 
another spirit and a new heart,* that the stony 


* The call in 153!, in a somewhat iitferent connexion, ‘ Make 
you a new heart and a new spirit,) does not invalidate the 


trath that Lhe bestowal of the new spirit can come from Gud 


daly. 
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heart shall be changed into a soft heart of tlesh 
(LD 362%), 

8. In so far as its fullilment necessitates an 
extraordinary interposition of trod, the last men- 
tioned promise may already be included in the 
category of Messianie prophecies (in the wider 
sense), Such prophecies, even in’ the narrower 
sense, are found in Ezekiel, although sparingly 
and with no special emphasis. Thns the tender 
sprout taken from the top of the tall cedar, and 
ince ona high and lofty mountain (the temple 
bin, where it grows to be a majestie cedar (17%), 
can stand only for the Messianie king of David's 
race, nnder whom Israel is to dwell secure. Dy 
his exaltation shall the heathen kingdoms (‘all 
the trees of the field’) learn to know the power of 
Jahweh. These is no mention here then of the 
exercise of world-empire by the Messianie king. 
So also in 2% 7 it is said only that the State 
shall lie low until Ae comes to whom it [se. the 
rule} belongs and to whom Jahweh gives it. A 
descendant of David is tirst expressly promised ly 
Ezekiel in 34°; but even there not as the cham. 
pion and saviour of the people, but only as the 
tnithfnl shepherd, who shall feed the tloek after 
Jahweh Himself (vi, clearly dependent on Jer 
231) has intervened on behalf of His sheep and 
even zealously discharged the shepherd’s ollice for 
them (v.U%). It is only after this that He is to 
set over them a single shepherd, namely his 
servant David. ‘That this does not mean king 
David redimouns, but, asin the ease of the ‘righteous 
shoot’ of David in Jer 23°, only one who rules in 
the spirit of David, is shown by the simple fact 
that he is not once called ‘king’; on the eontrary, 
it ix said in v.22 °7, Jahweh, will be their Good, 
and iy servant David shall be prince (xj) In the 
midst of them. But, beyond this, nothing is predi- 
eatedl of him. Jt is Jahweh alone that coneludes a 
covenant of peaee with the people (v.%™), confers 
upon them security from wild beasts, as well as 
from oppression and mockery by their enemies, 
anil imparts rich fertility to the land. The same 
prediction ocenrs in 37% in connexion with the 
symbolie action whereby two staves (Jndah and 
Joseph) are to be joined together in the hand 
of Ezekiel. Even the long fallen “orthern king- 
dom is to be reunited with Judah so as to form 
one kingdom under one king. But onee more it 
is Jahweh Himself (v.4%) who delivers and purilies 
them, that they may beeome again His people. 
Now, it is true that in 37-7, as compared with 34%, 
there appears to be an advance in so far as 374% 
declares not only ‘and my servant David shall be 
king over them,’ but (v.4) ‘my servant David 
shall rule over them for ever” Can it be that the 
expectations of Ezekiel underwent such a trans- 
formation in the interval that he now looked for a 
king whose dominion should be nnending ? This 
is impossible, for it would completely contradict 
the role which the ‘ prinee’ (not the fae) plays in 
the future programme of Ezk 40-48 (see below). 
But, even apart from that, in eh. 37 as in ch. 34 
Jaliwel appears so prominently as the real Ruler 
dwelling in ]lis sanetnary in the midst of the 
people and exereising towards them the everlast- 
inv covenant of peace, that there is seareely room 
lett for the idea of the Messinh. 

0, As elsewhere in the expeetations of the pro- 
phets regarding the future, a pretty large space is 
occupied in Ezekiel with threntenings against 
foreign nations; nay, it would seem from 30°% as 
if the ‘Day of the Lorp,’ whieh had been looked 
for from the time of Amos, was exclusively a 
day of judgment upon foreign peoples. The hos- 
tility of these peoples to Ysrael is also, it is true, 
specified asa ground of the Divine anger (thus we 
have olremalicious goyyand thirst for revenge of 
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the Ammonites, 25%; the Moalbites, v.8; the 
Edomites, v.'%, and again in ch. 35; the Philis- 
tines, 25; the Tyrians, 267]; but the main puint 
of view always is that all the splendour and proud 
display of the heathen is to be brought low, ‘in 
order that they may know that IT am Jahweh’ 
(257 4-17 ete.). Henee the longest and the severest 
threatenings are directed against the haughtiest 
and most powerful peoples: against Tyre (chs. 
26-28), beeause she has declared herself to be the 
perfection of beauty (27°), and her king has elaimed 
even to be a god (28?) ; against the Egyptians (chis. 
29-32), because the Pharaoh has boasted, ‘ mine is 
the Nile, [ have made it’ (29%), God is going to 
punish this arroganee as He formerly punished 
that of the Assyrian warriors, whose graves (as 
those of the most heinous offenders) are ‘ set in the 
uttermost parts of the pit’ (32-°, where by the way 
there is the first approximation to a distinetion 
hetween inhabitants of the under world, and thus 
to the doetrine of the pains of hell). 

10. A peeuliarity of the eschatology of Ezekiel 


is his expeetation of a hostile storm of great. 


masses of people, led hy Gog the prinee of the 
land of Magog, against the resettled land of Israel, 
that is to say, after the dawn of the Messianie age 
(ch. 38 f.). Here too the essential point of view is 
that stated in 38° ‘that the nations may know 
me when I shall show myself holy before their 
eyes’ (ef. also 397), Neither here nor anywhere 
else in Ezekiel is there any hint that this know- 
ledge is to lead further to these peoples attaching 
themselves to Jahweh and thus sharing in Israel's 
salvation. Gog is to fall upon the mountains of 
Israel; and so enormous shall be the number of 
his warriors, that for seven years on end their 
weapons shall serve for fuel, and seven years shall 
be required for the burying of their dead bodies. 

When Ezekiel (38'7) appeals to the predictions of 
former prophets coneerning Gog, it is impossible to 
say what utterances of theirs (provided they have 
come down to us at all) he may have had in view. 
But, in any ease, his allusion to them is a proof 
that the pre-exilie prophecies had already beeome 
to him the object of reflexion. And this implies at 
the same time the conscionsness that the old form 
of propheey, as the produet of a direct operation of 
the spirit of God, was practieally extinct, and had 
essentially to be replaced by literary activity. 

1]. To this last domain belongs, beyond doubt, the 
whole seetion made up of chs. 40-48, which, as was 
pointed out above, proved of epoeh-making iniport- 
ance for the form afterwards assumed by the re- 
ligion of Israel, containing as it does a sketch of 
the new form to be given to the sanetuary and the 
eultus after the return of the people from exile. * 
Not that even in ehs. 1-39 there are no hints at 
all pointing to this final aim of the Divine jndg- 
ments, for we find such, for instance, in 20” and 
37°68, But in ehs, 40-48 these interests—the re- 
construetion of the temple in all its details, the 
exaet reculation of offerings and festivals, ete.— 
come so strongly into the foreground that every- 
thing else, z.c. all that does not belong to the 
cultus, looks like a mere appendage and searcely 
worthy of mention. 

(a) All the manifold and eomplieated regula- 
tions in chs. 40-48 have, strietly viewed, only one 
underlying idea—namely, the perfeet representa- 
tion and eonservation of the holiness of God, in 
opposition to the endless detriment done to it in 
the pre-exilie period. ‘Fhis conservation, more- 
over, is to be effected by means of a great number 
of external institutions and ordinanees. "Fo be 
sure, these are at bottom only sy:wbolical pictures 
of the Divine holiness and of the zea) direeted 


* Cf, Bertholet, Der Verfassungsentiwurf des Ezechiel in seiner 
religionsgeschichtlichen Bedeutung, Freiburg iB.) 1896. 
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towards its maintenance, but striet attention to 
them is absolutely indispensable instead of being 
(as the sacrifiees were in the estimation of the 
earlier prophets) merely an expression, that might 
be dispensed with at need, of a pious frame of 
mind. Ezekiel is in fact the founder of lequl 
religion, the Levitiea} system. It is, ahove all, 
eharacteristie of this standpoint that any wrong 
done to the holiness of God is estimated exclusively 
as an objeetive faet, without regard to the inten- 
tion and motive of the author of the. wrong. Un- 
witting Levitieal defilement and knowing sin in- 
volve exactly the same degree of guilt. 

(6) At the head of all the regulations in question 
naturally stand those about holy ground, The 
idea that now the whole land is sacred to Jahweh, 
finds its symbolieal expression in the high degree 
of holiness whieh attaehes not only to the temple, 
the dwelling-plaee of Jaliweh, but to the whole 
quarter surrounding the temple, on the snmunit of 
the hill (43°). For city and temple are henceforth 
to stand on a very lofty mountain (4U*), in token 
that they surpass in importanee every other spot 
on earth. Any pollution of the sanctuary, such as 
was formerly oceasioned by the close proximity of 
the royal graves to the temple (437), 1s nuw eom- 
pletely excluded. The holiness of the fore-court is 
constantly recalled by the keeping shut of the east 
door. (441), by whieh Jahweh returned from the 
Mount of Olives to the sanetuary. But the whole 
of the saered precincts, ineluding the quarters ot 
the priests and the Levites, is a térdimah of the Jand 
(45'% 4957-) 9 kind of oblation whereby all the rest 
ot the land is likewise hallowed and made fit for use, 
as thefruits of the land are, through the rendering 
of the tirstfruits to Jahweh. Direetly adjoining 
the saered preeinets is the ground oeenpicd by the 
city, and the land which appertains ex officio to the 
‘prince.’ To the former of these a certain measure 
of holiness still belongs; in fact, according to 48° 
(the closing word of the whole section), the eity is 
to be called Juhweh-shanundh, ‘Jahwel is there.’ 
It belongs to no one tribe exclusively, but members 
of al) the tribes are to people it (48!%). 

(c) Suitably to its above significanee, the city 
along with the sacred tévimah is the heart and 
almost the exact eentral point of the whole 


| country ; for to the north of it lie seven, and to 


the south five tribes, the latter — qnite contrary 
to the former historieal state of things—inchiding 
even Issachar, Zebulun, and Gad. The district to 
the east of the Jordan had heen probably for a long 
time too largely oceupied hy heathen for Ezekiel 
to count it as any longer belonging to the Holy 
Land. On the other hand, the strangers dwelling 
in the midst of Israel, who have begotten sons (i.¢, 
who are permanently settled there), are to be on 
exaetly the same footing as native-born Israelites, 
and are equally to reeeive a possession (47). The 
meaning of this at tirst sight strange prescription 
is simply that in the new State there can be only 
full - blooded members of the worshipping com- 
munity, possessed of equal rights, but sharing 
also equal responsibilities. 

(d) Finally, the idea that the land eonsecrated 
to Jahweh has His blessings showered upon it, 
finds very drastie expression in the prophecy of 
the temple spring (47""-), which, taking its rise 
under the temple itself, is at first a tiny rill, but 
after a course of 4000 cubits lias already become a 
mighty river, which eauses the numerous trees on 
its banks to bear foliage that is ever green and 
frnits that never fail, which makes the waters of 
the Dead Sea wholesome and teeming with fish- 
The explanation offered for all this is that ‘because 
the water precceds from the sanetuary’ it has a 
magical efficacy (47)*). 
= (e). The degreesto which even thz most subtle 
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prescriptions regarding points in the cultus are 
of importance in the eyes of Kzekiel, is shown 
by his regulations concerning the sacrificial tables 
(40°), the priests’ cells (42"6), the sin - offering 
im connexion with the seven days’ dedivation of 
the altar (43'), the measures and weichts to 
be used in the cultus (45""), the mies for festivals 
and sacrifices (45 5 ef. also the complicated pre- 
scriptions as to the Hae and nnmber of the 
sacrifices to be otlered by the ‘prince,’ ch. 46). 
With referenee to the festivals, it is noteworthy 
that, as is shown even hy their exnet dating, they 
have now lost their eonnexiom with the eaurse of 
nature (se. as harvest festivals] and lave become 
sitnply chureh festivals ; for, apart from the pro- 


hilution of Jeaven at the time of the Passover, 
there is no mention of anything but the oflieial 
offerings to he presented (452%), Very striking is 
the complete ignoring of the Feast of Weeks, which, 
ou the ground of very ancient tradition, is retained 
even by P 3 and no less so is the fact that the two 
days of atonement, of which Ezekiel places one at 
the beginning of each half of the year (45), do 
not represent days of humilintion on the part of 
the people, hut contemplate an atonement for the 
sanetuary by means of external ceremonies ‘on 
account of those who may have offended through 
error ot ignoranve.’ The purifying of the temple 
building from Levitieal delilement appears here as 
the main object to sueh a degree that the cleansing | 
of the heart, which to the pre-exilic prophets was 
by far the most important matter, remains un- 
mentioned, 

(7) Much of what is ordained by Ezekiel may 
have been based upon ancient tradition, whieh 
was perhaps familiar to him in connexion with the 
exereise of his duties as priest. New, however, 
levond doubt, and of great consequence ts lus dis- 
tinetion (40% and esp. 445%) between those priests of 
Levi who are also descendants of Zadok (fe. who 
belong to the hereditary priesthood established at 
derusalem), and these other priests of Levi who 
have ministered to the people in the times of error 
(4.e. the former priests of the high places). The 
priesthood in future is to pertain te the Zadokites 
alone. The other class are ‘to bear the econse- 
quences of their guilt’ (40°), and are condemned 
to discharge all the menial oflices of the enltus which 
were formerly attended to by uneiremmeised ones 
(slaves and prisoners of war). Ezekiel in this way 
lirst paved the way for that distinetion between 
priests and Leyites which is so familiar to us in P 
amd the Chronieler, that we ean hardly conceive 
of the enltus of Tsrael without it froin the tine of 
Sinai downwards, althongh, as aimatter of fact, it 
is still quite unknown even to the Buok of Deutero- 
hoy. 

(y) When we turn to the special rules for the 
wiests 44H) it is again noteworthy that at the 
fren of their official duties (v.%) is the instruetion 
of the people in the distinction between lily and 
conunon, clean and unelean : it is only after this 
that there is mention of their Judicial functions. 

(A) By the sileof the priests the ais? or ‘prince’ 
Mays, as Was remarked above, a somewhat colour. 
Lee part. A head was necessary, and nothing was 
ere natural than to forma eonuexion here with 
the historieal tradition of many centuries, namely, 
the expectation of a political head belonging to 
the fannly of David. Surprise has been felt quite 
unnecessarily that Ezekiel does not assign te dhe 
priestly State a spiritual head--nay, that he is 
altogether silent ahout the ‘high priest.’ But in 
the pre-exilic pertod there had been no igh priests 
at all, mt at most at Jerusalem chief priests, The 
litter, moreover, were simply exalted officials of | 
the king, and it may very well be that Mzekiel | 


had good reasons for not wislnys to see pricstly ¢ prevailed it embraced chs. 40-66, 
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olfieials of this kind reintraduced, It was quite 
outside the seope of his ideas that ino the new 
Jernsalem the place of the national politien! head 
should be taken by a spiritual one—in facet, dy 
a high priest. Vzekiel, then, retained a politieat 
head ; lnt the latter is, strietly speaking, only the 
qenarantor for the regniar performance ot the 
enitus, Tt is searcely right to speak of a sovereign 
prince. Tf this mes? has a trnet of Innd assigned 
to him at the eastern and western ends of the 
tértindh, it is with the strangely distrustful remark 
added, ‘that my prinees may no mere oppress my 
people, but give the land to the house of Israel 
according: to their tribes’ (45° 46"), The prince, 
indeed, receives a further (eredh from the people, 
levied on wheat, barley, oil, and sheep (45) 5 bone 
in return he is to provide all the offerings for the 
concrecation at the festivals, the new moons, and 
the Sabbaths, as well as the daily morning burnt- 
offering and meal-olfering (46%). ‘The one pre- 
rovative he enjoys is that of entering the vestibule 
of the east door (which is usually closed), that 
from its threshold he may behold the preparing 
of his sacrifices by the priests, and may stand there 
and pray (44% 46°). That Ezekiel does not think 
of this nd@sias the Messiah, is a fact that needs no 
prouf, 

(¢) When we now ask, finally, What was Ezekiel’s 
own view abont the fulfilment of, his programine 
for the future %, the answer mumest be to the foliow- 
ing elect, A distinction must be drawn between 


expectations the fulfilment of which was tn one 


man’s power (sueh as the elevation of the temple 
hill, orthe producing of the temple spring, or even 
the bringing back of the ten tribes), and expec- 
tations within the range of human effort. With 
these last Ezekiel was perfectly in earnest, and he 
was fully justilied by the further course of events. 
In some instances, it is true, the force of aneient 
usave was stronger than the theory of the propliet, 
as, for example, in the ease of the Feast of Weeks, 
Other preseriptions, such as the degrading of the 
former priests of the digh places, evidently could 
be varried ont only after severe contliets and in a 
very much initigated form, But, upon the whole, 
it remains true that we have now in P a rearrange- 
ment of the cultus approximating as nearly as 
wssible to the prescriptions of Ezekiel. Particn- 
taal vonvineing ts the evidenee for this which is 
furnished by the parallels in P to the special rules 
for the priests contained tin Ezk 44°". To all 
appearance, the priestly eireles—anid that, too, at 
different centres—had already hegun during the 
Exile to reduce the ideas of Mzekiel to a cultus 
law. The fruit of these labours varied, yet all 
inspired with the same spirit — wns the great 
priestly book of history and law, the introduction 
of which gave to post-exilie Judaism the tinal 
stamp which it bears, not only in New Testament 
times but down to the present day. 

jut here once more the truth is manifested that 
historteal development is not always in a straight 
line. Right in si midst of the Inbours devoted to 
the codilication of a priestly law in the spirit of 
Kzekiel we come once more upon a powerful ex- 
hibition of genuine didiwelt prophetism in the 
forin of the so-called Dentero-lsatah, to which we 
must next turn our attention, 


VI. Tre so-catLen DerTeno-Isatat. 


1. It may now be regarded as linally established 
that with Is 40)an entirely new look commences, 
which nowhere makes any elaint to le the worl. of 
Isatah. ‘The compass of this so-called Deutero- 
Isaiah is still, however, the subject of controversy. 
According te the view tliat at one tune generally 
Lut more and 
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more confirmation has been diseovered for the 
proposition already propounded by Eichhorn and 
reathrmed by Knenen, that a portion of these 
ehapters ean have been composed only at Jeru- 
salem after the return from the Exile.* At first 
it was thought sutlicient to separate off chs. 63-66 
as a later addition, but finally it has become 
almost the general fashion to distinguish hetween 
chs. 40-55 as Deutero-Isaiah, and elis. 56-66 as 
Trito-Isaiah. The present writer is among those 
to whom this view eommends itself as the correct 
one. It may be remarked that Ls 40-66 is a strik- 
ing proof that qnestions of authenticity have little 
hearing npon the value of the religious and ethical 
eontents—or, in short, upon the character as revela- 
tion—of an OT writing. The full meaning of the 
glorious book made up of Is 40-55 conld be first 
appreeiated and established only by those who 
taught men to understand it historically from the 
last years before the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus 
(538 B.C.) and the return of a portion of the exiles 
as authorized by hin. 

2. The hook of the ‘Great Unknown’ would 
have had signifieance enouch for his eontempor- 
aries even if it had been nothing more than a Look 
of consolation for the exiles, assuring them of the 
end of the eaptivity, return to the Holy Land, and 
a renewed dispensation of Jahweh’s grace. But 
it contains inlinitely more than this. From an 
elevated prophetical viewpoint, which is seareely 
reached again in the OT period, it brings the 
whole preceding history of Israel as well as its 
whole future under the scheme of an original, 
ul]-wise, saving purpose of Jahweh, which has for 
its object the whole world of nations. The barriers 
of national religion are here completely burst, and 
the foundation laid for a universal religion, and all 
this withont the old Prophetic ideas of the election 
and pre-eminence of Israel being given up. How 
these two apparently heterogeneous notions con)d 
be united, will have to be shown afterwards. The 
whole, solitary glory of Deutero-Isaialh we shall 
best appreciate 1f we compare it with Ezekiel or 
the nearly contemporaneous passages Dt 4! and 
328, In Ezekiel’s future expectations there was 
no room for any share of the heathen in the salva- 
tion of Israel. In Dt 4°, again, the view is stated 
without any circumlocution that Jahweh has des- 
tined the heathen to serve the star-gods (i.e, prac- 
tically condemned them to idolatry), whereas He 
has chosen Israel to be His on possession. {nite 
the same notion is expressed in Dt 32° ‘Jahweh 
fixed the bounds of the peoples according to the 
munher of the gods’ [onde uz, LAN dyyéAwy Geo, 
MT wrongly oxy: °32], 7.e. He assigned to each of 
the (subordinate) gods a particular people, whereas 
He declared Israel to he His own heritage. 

3. We have just deseribed Deutero-Isaiah’s fun- 
damental notion of a Divine purpose of salvation, 
which is at present beeoming plain —a purpose 
which includes all nations, and which at the same 
time solves aJl the enigmas of Israel's history. It 
is primarily under this notion that we must suab- 
sume all the declarations from which our prophet’s 
very lofty conception of God may be gathered. 

* The following have specially contributed to the elucidation 
of the controversy regarding Deutero- and Trito-Isaiah : Jmhm, 
in his Connnentary on Isaiah in the Kurzer Udeom., Gottingen, 
1892, 2nd ed. 19U2 {holds that Trito-Isaiah commences with ch. 
56); Cheyne, Zntrvoduction to the Book of Isaiah, London, 1595 
{places 561-3 58. 59 under Artaxerxes 1. or 111. , 637-6412 abont 
350 B.c. ; ch. G6 under Darius Uchus];, H. Gressmann, Ueber die 
in Jes. ce. 56-66 vorausgesctzien zeitgeschichtlichen Verhdltnisse, 
Gottingen, 1899 (holds that chs. 56-66 are not a unity, but that 
they are all post-enilic and emanate from Judiwa); E. Littmann, 
Ueber die Abfassungszeit des T'ritojesaja, Freiburg i. B., 1say 
{Trito-Isaiah is held to embrace 56-636 (except 59°83 and perhaps 
56'S) as well as chs. 65 and 66 (except 667!-), and to emanate 
wholly from the period between 457 ard 445, prior to the arrival 


of Nehemiah ; ou the other hand, 637 and G4 date from between 
598 and 520], = a ae 
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An absolutely harmonious plan of the Universa 
implies the solity of God. Absolute monotheism 
here reaches its clearest and sharpest expression 
(432% 446-8 459 14-28) The continuous fulfilment 
of the plan presupposes Hix eternity (414 44°), un- 
ehangeableness (414 43), and always equally full 
power (407), God’s omnipotence is proved, above 
all, by His creative work: He alone has stretched 
forth the heavens and formed the earth (40'* 4. <3 
42° 44° 45!*-25) in the fulness of His omnipotence 
and the streneth of His might (40%); it needed 
but His eall, and these things were there (481%). 
He is the maker of all families of men from the 
beginning (41+), and eontrols by His sovereign 
omnipotence the fortunes even of the greatest 
(40°) nay, the nations are before Him only as a 
drop on [the side of] the bucket or a speck of dust 
on the balance (40%), How shall the individual 
ever contend with Him, the potsherd with the potter 
(45°)? As in the first Isaiah, so here God is fre- 
quently ealled ‘the Holy One of Israel,’ and that, 
in like inanner, in the sense of Ilis absolute eleva- 
tion above everything creaturely and perishable, 
and henee, of course, above all stain and dishonour 
(4124-76 43395 ete.). The same attribute excludes 
absolutely any representation of God by images 
(40°), and, in general, our prophet cannot suthei- 
ently emphasize the folly and senselessness of idol 
and image worship (ef. 41°, and very specially the 
almost humorous description in 44°% 46°). The 
holiness of God requires also that all lis actings 
should have for their deepest motive the honour of 
His name (48%). He will not give His honour 
to another, nor His glory to idols (42°), as if they 
had accomplished what was His work alone. 

4, The scanty references to the means whereby 
God aecomplishes His world-plan and saving pur- 
pose, make mention, above all, of the prophetic 
word, This has irresistible power (55!) a eter- 
nal validity (4U°). In the exaet pre-announcement 
of the wonderful events that are passing (the mis- 
sion of Cyrus and the impending deliverance of 
Israel), our prophet sees one of the strongest evi- 
dences of the solity and omnipotence of the God 
of Israel (] 278- 429 43 lor. 447i. 6f. 45 4G). sot. Lid 
the idols, which are things of nought, can neither 
explain the past nor predict the future (41°!"-). 

5. Deutero-Isniah, like the pre-exilie prophets 
and the Book of Denteronomy, traces the pre- 
ferential treatment of Israel to its election (42%*) ; 
but this last is ascribed not simply to Ged’s love 
for Israel, as might appear from 43°, but to the 
special purposes whieh Jahweh wills to accomplish 
for the benefit of the whole world, by the instru- 
mentality of Israel, His servant (see below). On 
this account He has earried them all along from 
their mother’s womb (464) ; and, when by their sins 
they provoked His just anger, He gave them, 
indeed, into the hands of their enemies (42%: 5))) 
517); but it was not His intention that Babylon, 
the instrument of executing His vengeance, should 
show herself pitiless against Judah (47°). All the 
more on that account God regards the old guilt of 
the people as atoned for—nay, as doubly expiated 
(402 51%). All the same, the coming deliverance 
is nothine but the outcome of the free favour of 
God 3 it has been brought about neither Jy sacrifiee 
nor any other merit on the part of Israel, which, 
on the contrary, has sinned from the time of its 
first father (Jaeob) and deserved destruetion in 
conseqnence (43% 48!}48). But Jahwelh blots out 
their transeressions as a cloud (44°%). 

In view of all this, there is the less justilication 
for Zion’s diseomavement, and her complhuint that 
she is forsaken and forgotten by God (40°7 49%), 
As little as a mother is forgetful of her sucking 
child has God forgotten the community of Israel 
449%). Nay, He as at once her creator and her 
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husband, wiio ean never cast off the wife of his 
youth (549%), 

6. The instrument ere by Jahweh for the 
deliverance of His people and the further aecom- 
plishinent of Ilis saving purpuse, is Cyrus, of whom 
and of whose Divine mission the prophet speaks in 
such honourable terms that it has been suygested 
that he actually saw in him the Messiah promised 
by the earlier pence Jahweli Himself speaks 
of Cyrus as His ‘shepherd’ (44%), nay as Ils 
‘anointed,’ whom He has taken by the myht hand 
that Ile may cast down peoples before him, whom 
for Israel's sake IIe has ealled by name (45"), for 
whom Ie will make all his ways plain (45'), as 
the nan of Ilis counsel (46), whom He loves (45"4). 

If the victorious career of Cyrus is to be thus 
interpreted, Israel has no more occasion fer anxious 
fears, but may with ful] complacency look for the 
manifestation of the glory of Jahweh (40° 41%). 
God ensures to the exiles a secure return; Te 
gathers them from all quarters (43°), and outdoes 
even Flis own former nighty acts when [le brought 
His people forth from Egypt (45! ). Te fashions 
for them in the desert a road well constructed 
and free from danger (408 4219 43? 49'), makes 
abundant provision of water and noble trees (41°55 
433. 4871)) and imself leads them like a loving 
shepherd (404 52%). All nature accontetnies thest 
redemptive acts with a song of jubilation (42!% 
443 49! 55'*),- The returned exiles shall be as a 
bridal ornament to Zion, the seemingly forsaken 
and sorely troubled, who shal! now he astonished 
at the multitude of her children, and searcely tind 
room for them all (49! 54%). Fer along with 
Jacob (.ludah) shall return also ‘those who have 
been preserved of Israel’ (49%), Jahwel, more- 
over, shall once more reign as king over Zion 
(527), and all His gracious promises to David, the 
witness of ILis elory and the ruler of nations, shall 
be fullilled to the whole people, who also shall 
draw to them foreign peoples—nay, peaples as yet 
unknowr to them (55*"), All these other nations 
are bronght to reeognize that Juliweh lias called 
Cyrus, and crowned him with victory, and to give 
the glory to the God of Israel (42). As for 
Isracl itself, the outpouring of the spirit of God, 
which seals the truth that every individual is [is 
special property (44°), and makes them all true 
disciples of Jahweh (54"), brings abont a wondrous 
renewing of the nation’s youth (40). Moreover, 
the duration of this renewed ‘covenant’ is to be 
unlimited ; the brief period of Gou’s anger is to be 
followed by a time of eternal favour and blessing 
(457 54), 

In the above orderly snmmary of the ideas of Deutero-fsaiah, 
which appear in the book itself, for the most part, in a scatterce 
dvtached fashion, we have purposely passed over two state- 
ments, because they can in no way be hrouzht inta harmony 
with the other expectations of the prophet, and must accord- 
ingly be regarded na later ndditions— 

(a) According to 41156, Israel is to become a new, sharp, 
many-toathed threshing-waggon, which goes so thoroughly to 
work that it crushes the very mountains and hills. This figure, 
of course, refers to the destruction of Israel's foes, Now, it is 
true that cur prophet has a threat against Babylon (471@); she, 
the oppressor of Israel, has now in turn to take the ‘intoxicat- 
ing cup’ which Jerusalem had forwerly to drink (512F), But 
there is no in‘lication of anything except that Cyrus is to 
execute the Judgment on Babylon, while the other peoples are 
called to share in Israel's salvation, Thus 415! belonys to quite 
& different sphere of ideas—thaf, namely, of Ezk 38f. and Mic 
4iitt.. 

(b) In 49%, instead of the return of the exiles through the 
wilderness under the leadership of Jahweh, we have a bringing 
of them back by the Gentiles acting under Jahwel's orders. 1t 
may be said that these two representations are not mutually 
exclusive. Lutin the statementthat kings shall be the guardians 
ot Israel and queens her nurses, nay, that they shall in humble 
obeisance lick the dust of her fect (49), we have the uxpres- 
sion of expectations that belany, nat to Deutero-Isaiah but ton 
considerably later phase of Judaism. 


thins in it is the idea of Israel as the ‘Servant of 
Jahweh,’ who, in aceordanee with His eternal 
purpose, which transcends all human comprehen 
sion, is destined to expiate, by his penal sutferings, 
not only Israel's own guilt, but also that of the 
heathen world, and then to exereise a great mis- 
sionary voention on the world of nations, that ‘all 
ends of the earth may see the salvation of the God 
of Israel’ (52!°). 

Ever sinve Diblieal study began, it has been felt 
to be a very difficult problem how the statements 
in whieh the Servant of Jahweh (m7 333) is un- 
doubtedly to be understood of the people of Israel 
(412% g2'9 4310 Gale 2l 458 4829 of. also the ‘servants 
of dahweh?’ in 54"") are to be reconciled with those 
whieh, to all nppearanee, have an individual in 
view (thus in the so-called “Lhed Jahweh Songs : 
42'4 [necording to others, 42'7), 49°") 506" [with 
v.°7, and 524-33"), Countless are the attempts 
which have been made to solve the problem in 
question, 


After Duhm, in his Commentary on Isaiah (Gottingen, 1892), 
assigned the ’Ebed-Jahweh-Lieder to o different and later hand 
than that of Deutero-Isaiah, and hence pronounced Viem a 
subsequent addition to the latter, explaining them, at the same 
time, In the individual sense (as perhaps reterring to Jereniiah), 
there sprang up a crop of similar hypotheses. ‘The individual 
interpretation of the ‘Ehed-Jahweh-Lieder is supported also by 
J. Ley (dlisturische Evklarung des 2 Teil des Jesaja, Marburg, 
1893; art. ‘Die Bedeutung des Ebced-Jahweh,’ etc., in SA, 1509, 
p. 163 ff.) and L. Laue (Die Ebed-Jahweh-Lieder im 2 Lett dea 
Jesaja, Wittenberg, 1803; also in SA, 1904, Heft 3). Both see 
in the Servant of Jahweh ‘the Messiah of the future,’ as does 
alyo G, Fillkrug (Der Gottesknecht des Deuterojesaja, Gottingen, 
189), only that he believes the Lieder to have been composed 
by Deutero-Isaiah himself. E. Sellin (Sertebbabel, Leipzig, 180%) 
identified the Servant with Zerubbabel, who, he contended, 
actually assumed the crown, and in consequence suffered a 
terrihle martyrdom at the hands of the Persians. In_ his 
Studien zur Entstchnageqeschichte der jadischen Gemeinde, i. 
(Leipzig, 1901), Sellin substitutes for Zerubbabel some other 
descendant of David. Kittel (Zur Lheologie des AT, ii., Leipziz, 
18038) Hinds at least in ch. 53 the crucified Zerubhabel. LBertholet 
(Zu Jesaja 58, Freibury i, B., 189V) refers 53!-11 to the sufferinzs 
and death of the ninety year old scribe Eleazar (cl. 2 Mac 615tt.), 
The composition of 52!8-5312 by a different poet from the rest of 
the’ Kbed-Jahach- Lieder (whose authorship by beutern-lsaiah 
is likewise denied) is maintained also by Lane (sce above) and 
Schian (Die Bbed-Jahweh- Lieder in Jes. 40-6, Halle, 1895). It 
was the merit of K. Budde (art. ‘The so-callet! Ebed Yahweh 
Songs and the Meanirfg of the tenn Servant of Jahierh in Is 
40-55° in Aimer. Journal of Theologw, 18¥9, ili. p. 4904f. [in 
German, Die sogenanuten Kbed-Jahaceh-Lieder und die Bedeu- 
tung des Knecktcs Jahurhs in Jes. 40-55, Giessen, 1900}) and 
KK. Marti( Das Buch Jesaja, Tubingen, 1900) to recall the excyesis 
of these passages from the forest of hypotheses to ao tore 
sober consitleration of facts. Their argunient was strengthened 
on all sides by the very thoronyh discussion of F. Giesebrecht 
(Der Knecht Jahiwes ies Deuterojesaja, Konigsberg, 19-2), and 
ib may be considered as henceforward a position that is not 
likely to be shattered, that even the so-called “Ehed-Jahweh 
Sons are the work of Deutero-Isaiah, and that their subject is 
Israel, with its call to serve a missionary tunction to the 
Gentiles, 


Un the present oceasion we must be content to 
say that, in the violent eontroversy whieh has 
raved since the year 1892, the explanation of the 
Servant of Jahwel as referring to the people 
appears to us to have retained the vietory. Once 
the fondness of Hebrew poetry and prophecy for 
far-reaehing personifieations of collective notions, 
and especially of bodies of people, is grasped, and 
53" rightly understood as spoken by the Gentiles, 
all the declarations about the Servant eombine into 
one perfectly intelligible whole. The question seems 
to us quite an idle one, whether Deutero - Isaiah 
nieant the Servant of Jahweh to be nnderstood of 
the whole nation or only of the truly godly kernel 
of it, the ‘spiritual Israel,’ which fully answered the 
idea of a people of God. When the prophet has to 
speak of the election of Israel and its destined 
mission in the world’s history, luis words naturally 
yeter to the whole hody of the nation, for it was 
this that was the olject of election and of mam- 
foldl cuidance in the course of its history, Dut it 


7. Butall this does not exhaust the ideas con. | is equally natural Chat, in the poussages whieh have 
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and lis missionary function, not those should be 
thought of who perish in the purifying judement, 
Int only the truly pious kernel of the people, 
who seek God and have penitent hearts. Yi ey it 
is not an impossible position that the Servant, as 


a portion of the people, namely, that which is | 


specially penitent and afflicted, should be opposed 
tu the general body (49° ‘Jaliweh that formed me 
from tke womb to be his servant, to bring Jaeob 
again to him, and that Israel should be gathered 
unto him,’ ef, also v.®). But mueh more freqicently 
and emphatically than this work on his fellow- 
countrymen is the missionary vocation exercised 
by the Servant towards the heathen world set 
forth. This is the eentral point of our prophet’s 
Whole world of ideas. It is only from this stand- 
point that the problem either of Israel's election or 
of her temporary rejection ean be brought into 
harmony with the Divine plan of the world. The 
grievous sufferings of Israel were the indispensable 
condition of the salvation of the whole world. 

That even the Gentiles are from the first destined 
to entrance into the kingdom of God, is shown by 
the Divine call (45-7) to all the ends of the earth 
to turn to Him and let themselves be saved, as 
well as by God’s oath that at last every knee 
shall bow to Him and every tongne swear by Him. 
But the instrument in proclaiming His salvation 
is This Servant, whom He has called from the 
mother’s womb (7c. from the beginning), that He 
may be glorified in him (49"%). God has pnt His 
spirit upon him (42!), given him persnaxive elo- 
quence (49°), the tongue of a proper disciple of 
Jahweh (504), that he may proclaim the true 
religion to the heathen (42°), and thus become a 
lisht to the heathen (42° 49°), the founder of a 
covenant (m73) between God and men (42° 495). 
And Israel is to await this eall with all meekness 
and lowly snbmission (42°7:). True, there is not 
wanting a certain measure of preparedness of the 
heathen for the Servant’s gospel of salvation. 
Already the isles wait for his instrnetion (424)— 
nay, the nations must themselves recognize that 
Jahwel: alone could have accomplished the mighty 
transformation wrought throuéh Gyrus (41), 
Tut the deeisive influenee is brought to bear, 
finally, by the great suticrings of the Servant, and 
the pittenee with which he has subinitted to every 
species of ill-treatment and mockery (59"). ‘To 
their own extreme astonishment, the perception 
dawns npon many peoples and kings that the 
Servant of Jahweh— marred almost beyond reco- 
nition as a man, utterly despised, and maltreated 
to the uttermost —has, throngh his voluntary, 
patient sufierings, borne the punishment of others 
as a guilt-otlering, atoned for their sins, and pro- 
cured salvation for them (52!57), 

This idea of a viearions penal sufiering of Israel 
for the Gentile world, in order to bring salvation 
to the latter, is so extraordinary and unique that 
one ean easily understand how it has called forth 
all kinds of explinations, and that ever ane anon 
voices are still raised in support of the contention 
that the direct referenge of this passige to the 
viearions suffering of Christ (cf. 1 P 22%) is the 
only one that meets the necessities of the case. 
And, as a matter of fact, the Church is entitled to 
see the complete fulfilment of this very remark- 
able prophecy only in the person of Christ. But 
nothing is taken from its significance in that 
direetion through our interpreting the Servant of 
Jahweh, so far as the mind of the prophet was 
concerned, primarily of Israel. Only, we must 
be careful not to limit his Ineaning to the idea 
that the Gentiles, touched by the speetacle of the 
patience of Isracl amidst all its sutlerings, are 
moved to a ready acceptance of its message of sal- 


vation, and thus brought jtey adopt pits) rélizion § | 


for the prophet expressly emphasizes the facet 
that the Servant of Jahweh has fultilled his Ligh 
calling by bearing the sins of many and making 
wntcreession for the transgressors. He speaks thns 
of a high-priestly intercession performed ly Israel, 
in conjunction with its viearious sutlerings. In 
this way he gives his readers a view into the 
depths of the Divine counsel of salvation, sueh 
as is offered by searcely any one of his fellow- 
prophets—a view of the trnth that the seeming 
disturbance ot God’s saving purpose hy man’s 
sin, and the sufferings introdueed in consequence, 
are really made to serve the end of realizing His 
saving purposes. But from the beginning all 
other purposes have heen subordinated tu this 
one: ©The heavens shall vanish away like smoke, 
and the earth shall fade like a garment... but 
my salvation shall be for ever’ (515). Behind and 
above the temporary, perishing world there is 
another, which offers higher, eternal blessings. 
That the entranee to it should he open even to all 
the heathen, was a notion still beyond the hori- 
zon of any Israelitish mind of the time. But the 
prophet understood the word of his God: ‘My 
thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your 
ways my ways; but, as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are my ways higher than your 
ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts’ (55%), 


VII. REMAINING EXILIC PROPHECIES, POSsT- 
EXILIC PROPHECY, AND THE BEGINNINGS OF 
APOCALYPTIC, 


i. THE SOURCES.—To the time of the Exile 
may, further, he assigned with some eonlidence Is 
21" and 13'-14%, and perhaps also chs. 34 and 
35, Which are elosely akin to Dentero-Isaiah. On 
the other hand, it is difficult toe decide whether 
a portion of the later additions (noted lelow) to 
pre-exilic Prophets are as early as the Exile. At 
all events, this view is not sutheiently proved hy 
the (very frequent) allusions to the gathering and 
bringing back of the exiles. For, apart from the 
fact that such expeetations are more than once put 
into the month of the earlier prophets from the 
standpoint of fulfilment, and indeed for the pur- 
ose of softening their denunciations, the number 
ot Jews living in all quarters of the Diaspora even 
after 537 and 455 was still very great, and the 
expeetation of their return might henee become 
very readily an indispensable element in the hopes 
of the future. 

To the earliest post-exilie period helong : Haggai 
(520), Zechariah (520-51), and the Book of Malachi 
(probably before £58), as well as Ob! and the 
so-ealled Trito-Isaiah (Is 56-66, probably about 
440). To the beginning of the dth eent. we assign 
Joel and Jonah; towards the end of the 4th, if 


/ not in the 3rd or even the 2nd eent., we would 


place the so called Apocalypse of Isaiah (Is 24-27) 
and Zec 9-14. Of the additions to the older pro- 
phets which cannot be more precisely dated, a nut 
inconsilerable portion may come down to the 4th 
and even the 3rd cent. B.C. Passine over some 
isolated verses. we give the following as almost 
universally acknowledged later additions :— 

Is 22-4 (Mie Jay ge6 QO PQs pPw_ FIs 4317423 
(see above) ES*(2) 19!8-=5 21-19 (see above) 123/513 
B28: TT ee OS te a (2) sie 0 eo. Gone 
above). 

der 314-18 19-26 16)8-21 1719-87 4716-20 Bole. 31))4 (?) 
3] E00 B2)7--3, 331-8 hig, 16-49 (2) 30!-a T8, 

Hos 2?3 35(?; in any case, the words ‘and 
David their king’) 14*-!’ (2), 

Amg@?)5, 

Mic 41-4 6-8. (9) 11-13 77-20, 

All) 3 

Hever ery 
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ii. JLISTORICAL BACKGROUND. Deutero-lsaiah’'s 


oat of the freeing of the people by Cyns | 
md been fulfilled in 538 after the conquest of | 


Babylon. The ediet of Cyrus granted permission 
to the exiles to return, and abeut 50,000, under 
the leadership of Zerubbabel and Joshua the priest, 
availed themselves of it. But the condition of 
things in the home so eagerly longed for did not 
answer the high-tlown expectations of the returned 
exiles. Vhe foreign domination still eontinned, 
and all energy was paralyzed by poverty and 
failure of crops, as Sell as by the hostility of the 
Jewish - heathen mixed population, which had 
gradually spread over the hind during the Exile, 
Even if the cultus was resumed, immediately after 
the Return, by the re-erection of the altar of 
burnt-ollering (Ezr 3°"), it was not till the year 
520 that, thanks to the energetic stimulation of 
Hageai and Zechariah, the work of building the 
temple was taken in hand in earnest, and finished 
in 516. Evidently, these prophets expected the 
dawn of the Messianic age atter the Inilding was 
finished, and at the same time saw in Zerubbabe) 
the ‘shoot of David? promised by Jeremiah (Hag 
oscot. Zoe 26", where in all probability there 
was originally mention only of a crowning of 
Zerubbabel). These hopes, too, were eompletely 
deecived. We possess, indeed, only very scanty 
traditions regarding the history of the post-exihe 
dewish eolony down to the time of Mialneli (zr 
4"), Int the Book of Malachi itself shows that 
the eonditions had rather changed for the worse 
since 516. ‘The offerings naturally suftlered from 
the continned poverty of the people (3°), bnt no 
Jess from the unsernpulous character oF the priests 
(1 3%), "Phe prophet also eoinplains bitterly of 
the facile putting away of Tewibh wives in order 
to contract new marriages with heathen women 
(2), But the worst feature was the resigned, 
not to say despairing, disposition whieh had taken 
possession of the people. ‘This showed itself in 
such Hasphemous judgments as that ‘ Every one 
that docth evil is wel) pleasing to Jahiweh, and in 
sach he hath his abel: or where is the trod of 
jndement ?’ (27, and still more Fully in 3').) One 
can readily conceive ow to the priestly circles in 
the Diaspora, which had been for long following in 
the footsteps of Ezekie) in laying down new regu- 
Jations for the cultus (see below, § VIED), it might 
seem that the time had come for them to step in. 
Bat even Ezra, the Jeader of a second band of 
exiles (b.c. 458), soon had the convietion forced 
upon him that it was neeessary first to attend to 
other tasks than the introducing of the priestly 
legislation he had brought with him from Babylon. 
Vis Dracenie zeal in dissolving the numerous mixed 
niarriages so increased the hostility of the heathen 
and Jewish families thereby atleeted, that they 
obtained from Artaxerxes L, full powers to destroy 
the walls and yates of Jerusalem, which had been 
scarcely yet completed by Ezra. How thoroughly 
this process was carried out does not indeed 


pear from the timid allusion in Ezr 4%, but is | 


a 

lise enongh from the documentary report of 
Nehetniah (18% 2!2% 3), 
at Jerusalem (445) had for its main result) the 
solemn introduction of the priestly Inw - book 
(Neh S, probably extracted in Targe part from the 
Memoirs of Ezra). Of the high signiticanee of this 
act we shill have to sperk in the next section. 
That all these ocenrrences, moreover, found an 
echo in prophecy is @ priori probable, and is con- 
firmed especially by the contents of ‘Trito-Tsaiah. 
In this way the enigma in which [s66 was formerly 
involved is very simply cleared up, when it is 
recognized that there we have to do with a polemic 
aginst the Samaritans, belonging to the tune of 


Kzra-Nehemiah. From the secondysit faN¢liey 
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miah to Jerusalem (Neh £3*#) in 432 [according to 
others, not till al2) OT tradition is silent tll we 
reach the commencement of the Maeenbee wes, 
even if a considerable portion of the above-men- 
tioned Prophetieal literature may emanate trom 
the intervening period, 

ili, CONCEPTION OF GOD, AND ETHICS.— The 
whole of the exilie and post-exilic Hterature with 
which we have here to do, bears almost without 
exception a secondary character, and—apart from 
the further colouring given to the hopes for the 
futnre—lives entirely npon the ideas ot the older 


prophets, or Simply takes these for granted. ‘l'his 
comes out clearly in regard to the conception of 
God. The reason why the statements in’ this 
sphere are so scanty is that there was nothing to 
ahd te the merage of the pre-exilie prophets, 
Relief in the solity and supramundane character 
of dahweh is the common possession of the whole 
of this period. ‘The apparent Toealizing of Him 
on Sina (lab 3°) can) be regarded only as a 
poetical reniiniseence of ancient descriptions, such 
as that of Je 3% tis omnipotence and onini- 
science are revealed in the creation of heaven and 
earth (Jer 10"); to Him nothing is impossible 
(827). The mighty Babylon is simply a hammer 
in Slis band (517%), Eke chose Israel because 
He loved it, wherens Hle hated Israel’s twin 
brother Esau (Mal 1%): here there seems to be no 
attempt to trace the election to an ethical motive, 
asin Dentero-lsaiah. dahwel shows Himself to be 
the father and saviour of Israel ina far deeper sense 
than Abraham or Jacob conld claim to be (fs G3)% 
647). Dut the old conception of the national God, 
Jahweh, who has this eye upon Israel alone, has 
no longer any roon: Jeft for it. Jahweb is great 
heyond the realm of Israel, His name is feared 
among the nations as that of a great king (Mal 
14, Jer 107); nay, the incense-otlerings and pure 
wifts, Which from the rising to the setting of the 
sun are offered by the Gentiles, have Him, strictly 
speaking, for their object (Mal 1!)—a remarkalle 
Witness to the far-reaching inflnenece of Deutero- 
Isaial’s teaching! There is no Jonger any need 
for a polemic against the folly of image and idol 
worship; fs 57" is in all probability addressed to 
the half-heathen mixed population in and about 
Judah, and Jer Tu! to the exiles who are en- 
dangered by their heathen environment. 

The supramundane character of dahweh is not 
impaired by the frequent emphasis laid upon THis 
aveonpanying the exiles, or His dwelling upon 
Zion (sce below); for in the latter instance what is 
in view is, as in the conception of God in the pre- 
exilie period, the indwelling of His ‘glory’? (Le. a 
nuinifestation-form of lis person), which is not 
absolutely identical with Tis full being. The 
‘angel of Jahweh,’ in olden times (see above, p. 
G38" ff.) a form of appearance of Jahweb Himself, is 
in Zee 1" (where he prays to Jalioweh and is com- 


The arrival of the Jatter | 


forted by Him) elearly distingnished as a serving 
angel from -lahweh. In Zee 3) ‘the Satan’ makes 
his appearanee for the first time, pot as a mere 
anppllaeiys =fadversary” (as in Nu 22" [of the 
angel of Jahweh), 1 W114 3 et ad. [of enemies in 
wnr]), but as a delinite anvele being, who comes 
forward as the acenser of Joshua the high priest ; 
but thisis no proof of the rise of a dualistic concep- 
tion of God. The Satan, who by the way cannot 
have been newly introduced by Zechariah, but is 
presupposed by him as long familiar to lis readers, 
tha rittae ile helones (as he still docs in lob f°") to 
the category of serving angels, only that, in his 
zea) as Jahiwel’s prosecutor, fie goes too far. 
Rather may we find in [Is 24% an allusion to 
ansehie feuds corresponding to those among the 
peoples of earth. But even in this very late theo- 
Weg kibayy with wlidh qwy shall meet again when 
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we eome to speak of the Book of Daniel, the | duties and the significance of the priesthood set 


supremacy of Jahweh, who imprisons the rebellious 
ones, and only pardons them after a long interval, 
reniains quite unafieeted. 


The eonsciousness that they lived in an age of | 


epigouni, as compared with the ereative times of 
prophecy, betrays itself clearly in the repressed 
tone of the post-exilie prophets, and their very 
frequent use of the fermula ‘thus saith Jahweh,’ 
as well as in Zecharials preference for the vision, 
the latter being no doubt in Jarge measure simply 
to be regarded as a literary device. The same 
consciousness is manifested in the express appeals 
to earlier Prophetic oracles (Is 34%, J) 3° [2°*}), and 
no less by the announcement of a messenver who 
is to prepare the way of Jaliweh prior te the dawn 
of the day of judgment (Mal 3!; in v.* [45] the 
prophet Sites is nained as this forerunner). There 
were even yet required energetic instruments of 
God to bring abont the great transformation. 
Finally, again, in Zee 13°% the expectation is ex- 
pressed that in the Messianic ave the prophets and 
the unelean spirit shall be removed from the land, 
and that any one who yet ventures to come for- 
ward asa prophet shall be put to death by his own 
parents. 
are in view, but the whole form of expression shows 
that it is not considered possible that any others 
sha]] then be found. 

Like the conception of God, the ethical demands 
of the exilie and post-exilie prophets correspond 
exactly with those of their pre-exilie predeeessors. 
At least in theory the justice of these demands 
is generally acknowledged, although the practice 
of the people still continues to supply occasion 
for bitter comyeaints (1s 56% 5S!* 59°8-), As with 
Amos and Isaiah, the urgent eall is te do right 
and jnstice and show pity to the poor, the widow, 
the orphan, and every class of afilicted ones (Zee 
Tit. gist. Is 56! 58°) Nal 3° [this last passage 
denouncing, however, also soreerers, adulterers, 
and perjurers]). Moreover, it eannot be contested 
that even in the early post-exilic period a mechani- 
cal theory of retribution shows itself—the notion 
of a direct succession of sin and punishment, right 
condnet and outward blessing (Zee $+), Thus the 
scanty harvest is, according to Hag 1S, the 
direct penalty for the people’s remissness in the 
work of rebuilding the teniple; aecording to 244". 
all offerings presented before the temple is finished 
eount as unclean, and conseqnently inefficaeious, 
but after that event all the richer an era of bless- 
ing shal! set in. 

Ww. THE CULTUS. — The few utterances about 
the cnltus—we here leave out of account those 
that belung to the realm of esehutolozgy—show 
again a certain falling away from the height of 
the true prophetical point of view (cf. above, p. 
GS5*). The law-book of Wilkiah, although marked 
by the prophetie spirit, had at the same time 
Jaid down such definite rules for the cultus that it 
was inevitable that a tendeney should arise to 
attach value to the merely external performance 
of these. In addition to this, Ezekiel’s conceptions, 
with his total rejection of the past and his sketch 
of a radically new constitution of the cultns, 
must have permeated al] Jewish circles to such 
an extent that long hefore the intrednction of the 
Pries*’ Code there had been produced a positively 
paininl attention to matters connected with the 
enltns. tis true that even yet evidences are not 
lacking of a truly prophetical appreeiation of 
ritual services. The description of the proper 
kind of fasting contained in Is 58°* micht well 
have eome from Isaiah ben-Amoz himself, while 
Joel]’s (2!) call, ‘Rend your heart and not your 
garments,’ recalls Jeremiah’s demand for a cirenm- 


cision of the heart. Snuilarly, the ideal sof, they 


Here, of course, it is false prophets that | 


evith vengeance, on>the Day of Jaliweh. 


up in Mal] 2° must be pronounced a thoroughly 
worthy one. On the other hand, the way in which 
Haveai and Zeehariah make all blessing for Judah 
depend essentially upon the rebuilding of the 
temple (Hag 1**, Zee 8%), the emphasis laid upon 
outward observance of the Sabbath (Jer 17 (cf, 
especially the motive urged in v.*}, Is 567, 58%), the 
extraordinary value attached to the regnlar fuod- 
and drink-offerings in the temple (J] 1% 16 24), _ 
all this is hardly in accordance with the view of 
the cultus held by an Isaiah or a Jeremiah. 

vy. ESCHATOLOGY.—1. The edict of Cyrus had 
indeed bronght freedom to a portion of the people, 
but had by no means introdneed the great trans- 
formation of things contemplated by Deutero- 
Isaiah. On the contrary, the returned exiles had 
to strugele hard for their existence, and their lot 
could searecly appear an enviable one to those 
who had remained behind in the land of their cap- 
tivity. No wonder that men’s nunds turned with 
a}l the more longing to the future as that whieh 
should finally bring all their hopes te pass. With 
attention ever more tense they listened for the 
signs Which were to herald a movement among the 
nations and the birth-pangs of the Messianic age. 
Zechariah, indeed, in the first of his night-visions 
learns (1°) from the heavenly horsemen, who 
have reeonnoitred the earth, that the whole world 
is stil] at rest and quiet. But, when the angel 
reminds Jahweh that the seventy years of anger 
have elapsed, comforting words, with the promise of 
happiness, are spoken to him. Haggai announces 
as a message from Jahweh that within a short 
time He will make the earth tremble and throw 
all peoples into commotion (2% *"), But even 
Trito-Isaiah has yet to complain (Is 599%) that Israel 
has always hitherto waited in vain for light, and 
he begs the heavenly ‘watchers,’ whom Jalweh 
has placed over the walls of Jernsalem, to give 
themselves and Jahweh no rest until He has estab- 
lished and gloritied Jerusalem (62°). 

2. The great transformation is brought about, 
according to the ancient expectation (see above, 
p. 691°), by the ‘Day of the LorD,’ the day of judg- 
nent alike upon the sinners in Judah and npon 
the nations hostile to Israc]. Properly speaking, 
it is only Malaehi (3**) that mentions the jndg- 
ment upon Judah, when the angel of the covenant, 
like a retiner’s fire and like fullcy’s lye, tries and 
purifies the Levites and the people; the ‘great 
and dreadful day’ (whose coming is preeeded by 
the advent of Elijah to reconcile the fathers and 
the children, and so to avert the eurse from the 
land, 4° [Heb 3“6]) devours in its fury all the 
proud and all the workers of wickedness (4! [3'°)), 
whereas upon those that fear God the sun of riglit- 
eousness shall arise, and they shall come forth un- 
harmed and tread down the wieked (47% [37°%]). 
In Joel it looks at first as if in the devastating of 
the land by the loeusts the precursors of the Day 
of Jahweh have appeared, ‘a day of darkness and 
gloom, a day of clonds and thek darkness’ for 
Judah (18 2'6); but in 3'% [2] the outpouring 
of the spirit on Judah precedes the advent of the 
‘vreat and terrible day.’ That isto say, the judg- 
ment of that day overtakes only the heathen. The 
latter (‘all nations’) are again the only subject of 
judgment in the Valley of Jehoshaphat (3[4]* 4), 
where Jalweh calls them to account ‘for his people 
and his heritage Israe).’ So in Is 13°", althongh 
the avenging host is sent out by Jahweh to make 
the earth a desolation and to destroy the sinners 
upon it (v.%), the Day of tie Lorp altlects mainly 
Babylon. [In 345% it is a day of vengeance, a year 
of retribution for Zion against Edom; also in Ob 
5U+ a)l peoples, but especially Edem, are visited 
On the 
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other hand, in Zeph 2° (a Jater addition to the 
threatening aguinst Judah in vv.') the Day of 
Jahwel: overtakes tive different nations). Finally, 
in Zee 14 the situation of Ezk 38 f. is implied, 
only that the onslaught of the heathen at first 
results in the eapture and plunder of the city und 
the carrying captive of a eee of its inhabitants. 
But then Jahweh with all His holy ones [angels) 
fights from the Mount of Olives ngainst those 
nations, while those who nre destined for deliver- 
ance nike their eseape through a wide cleft in the 
same mount (v.""). For other features in thtis 
fantastic propheey, which, after the fashion of the 
late aetinkiiouics, mingles quite disparate cle- 
ments, see below. 

The nneient theologumenon of the interweaving 
of the world of nature with the fortunes of the 
people of God appears here also, in association 
with the Day of Jahweh, or in general as a mark 
of the Messianic last days, but in more striking 
forms. Thus we have allusions to strange, fear- 
eompelling, natural phenomena such as the darken- 
ing of sun, moon, and stars (Is 13, J] 22 9 (356) 
3(4]?, Zee 14% [aeeording to which, on the Day of 
Jahweh it shall be neither day nor night, but at 
eventide it shall be bright]); earthquakes (Is 13% 
24'S) )__nay, the dissolving of the hust of heaven 
nlong with the heavens themselves (Is 344). On 
the other hand, aecording to Is 30°, when the 
Messianic age comes, the hght of the moon is to 
equal that of the sun, and that of the sun to be 
multiphed sevenfold. 

3. Apart even from the oceasions when it is 
brought inte connexion with the Day of Jahweh, 
the idea of vengeanee upon the heathen nations 
ocenpies the forefront ot expectations as to the 
future. Those nations in partienlar are specified 
which either aided to the best of their ability in 
the destruction of dernsalem, or at least: induleed 
in savage mockery and malicions jubilation over it. 
Among these the pre-eminence belongs to Edom (Is 
34°, Ob We Jer 49°, J] 4(3)]"; also Am 12% was 
in all probability ndded after the Exile). Jer 48 
is directed against Moal; Js 13*%, and the whole 
series of threatenings contained in Jer 50 f., against 
Babylon; Jer 46 against the Exyptians; ch. 47 
against the Philistines; 49" acainst the Ammon- 
ites; Zeph 2, J] 4 (3)'%, Zee 9 against almost 
all the neighbours of Israel. Tut no less frequent 
are the threatenings which are direeted against 
the nations in general, and which contemplate the 
laying waste and depopulating of the whole carth 
(Mic 7, 1s 24!%-)—nay, the trampling down of the 
nations by Jahweh Himself as one treads grapes 
(Is 63°); or the burning of them to lime (1s 33!*). 
Zechariah in the second of his night-visions sees 
four horns (1! (2° ]), which represent the hostile 
powers in all feur quarters of heaven that have 
seattered Jndah; but he heholds at the same time 
four smiths that nre to ent off the horns. In his 
elghth vision, avain, hie sees (6'7-) the war-chariots 
which drive out in all directions to execute the 
judgement. And the reason why Jahweh is sore 
displeased against the nations is because, when 
IIe was n jittle displeased (with dudah), ‘they of 
themselves helped forward the atllietion’ (1!°). 
Tere the old conception that Jahweh cmployed 
the heathen as His rod of chastisement for Israel 
is almost forgotten, and we hear only of the 
offence of the heathen. In Mic 7%, indeed, the 
cuilt of Judah is freely admitted, but this con- 
fession is nt the snme time coupled with the hope 
of revenge. Cf. nlso Js 8°, Jer 10% 25”".  Never- 
theless, all these threatenings do not prevent very 
ditferent expectations regarding the Gentile nations 
from being expressed elsewhere. 

In nll the passages discnesed above, judgment 
npon the heathen is the conditionef the vatheriny 
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together and reuniting of Israel in the Holy Land. 
Krom all sides they are to stream: neither tloods 
nor deserts can cheek them, for Jalweh ]limselt 
prepares the way for them and leads them (Is 35" 
1M), Aceording to Is 276, they are gathered 
by Jahweh one by one froia all quarters, and fol- 
low the call of the great trumpet that summons 
them hhome; ef. also der 30 46°, Zee 18. Tn 
a way altouvether uniqne the delivernnce of the 
eaptives is connected in| Zee 98 FO with vie- 
torious contliets of Judah and Eplirnim with the 
lonians, i.e. the Greek world-power. As in Ezk 
37>", the expectation is Pentiy established that 
the exiles of the Northern kingdom as well are to 
return (cf. Hos 27, Mie 2", Jer 38 5u*, Ob); of 
envy and jealousy betwixt Jndah and Ephraim no 
more is heard (1s 11). 

A favourite expectation of the post-exilie period 
is evidently that the heathen themselves shall 
bring the exiles home, and thus play a very 
hunntiating réle. We already encountered this 
expectation in an addition to Dentero-Isaiah (Is 
49" see above, p. 707%, small] type), ef. also Is 6U*” 
and v.64, According to Is 66%, certain of those 
who have escaped Jahwel’s judgment upon the 
heathen are sent to the distant nations to briny 
reverently to Zion, as an otlering to Jahweh, all 
yet banished Israelites. Accoraing to Is 60'*, 
toreigners shall then build their walls for the 
Judahites, nnd kings shall minister to them; 
according to v.4 (ef. alse Mie 7%), the sons of 
their former oppressors shall pay them lowly hom- 
age. They themselves are to be as priests, éc. 
free from all secular employment; for the foreigners 
shall be their shepherds, farmers, and vine-dressers 
(Is GY"), Of the saine kind is the expectation ex- 
pressed in Is 14'%, that the Israelites, nfter their 
atrival in the JInnd ot Jahweh, shall make slaves 
of the heathen that brought them home, and thus 
‘they shall take them captive whose eaptives they 
were, and they shall male over their oppressors.’ 
Elsewhere (Is 1186, Am 9%, Ob) the snbjuga- 
tion of the former vassals of the Davidie kingdom 
is thonght of as the work of the already returned 
exiles. To quite a different order of thought le- 
longs the expectation (connecting itself with Ezk 
35 f.) that the mass of heathen peoples, gathered 
before the walls of Jerusalem, which they already 
look upon as a certain prey, shall be speedily de- 
stroyed throngh the sudden intervention of Jahweh 
(ef, Ts 2657 3y27% 3596 3 Mice 4% Zee poet 
(where also the princes of Judah co-operate in the 
destruction of the nations] 14°" [where the terrible 
punishment inflicted on the assailants, and the im- 
mense booty that falls to Judah, are described) ; 
on the ditlerent expectation expressed im Zee 14%, 
see preceding column. Tf we are right in assigning 
these passages to the post-exihe period, they can 
have in view only one coming final attack by the 
heathen peoples on Jerusalem. ‘The frequent vaeil- 
lation and obseurity of statement is due to their 
eschatological character, which ean tolerate the 
elose conjunction of heteroxeneous elements, 

4. If, in all the above expectations hostile to 
the heathen, we meet with a particularisin which 
can be regarded only as n denial of the message of 
Deutero-Isaiah, there are, fortunately, not wanting 
numerous witnesses that his work had not been 
hy any means in vain. Zee 2!°) foresees many 
peoples attaching themselves to Jahiweh, that they 
may belong to Ths people nnd dwell in Judah. 
According to S°%, many peoples and nations shall 
come to seck Jahweli and entreat His favour; ten 
men of different languages shall lay hold of the 
skirt of exe Jew, that they may go with them of 
Whom they have heard that God is with them. 

muta merely external attachment is not all. The 
Whole ef the heathen are.to stream to the moun- 
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tain of Jahweh, there to receive instruction as to 
the manner of conduct He requires, and to submit 
te His judicial decisions; universal peace among 
the nations shall be the result (Is 2°, Mic 42%, 
Zeph 3°, Is 65%). In like manner, the feast of fat 
things which Jahweh, according to Is 25°, will pre- 
pare on Zion for all peoples, must be understood 
as a sacrificial meal by which they are received 
into the fellowship of the people of God; v.7 
declares how at the same time the covering shall 
he destroyed which has hitherto been cast over all 
peoples, and has kept them from the joyful ful- 
tilment of the will of God which is known even to 
them. According to Is 56°, not only foreigners 
but even ennuchs who have attached themselves 
to Jahweh and keep His Sabbaths, may present to 
Him in Zion sacrifices that shall be well-pleasing 
in His eyes, for His house shall be called ‘an house 
of prayer tor all nations’ (v.*). 

But the victory over particularism reaches its 
eulininating point in the remarkable prophecy of 
Is 19%, which contemplates the conversion of the 
Egyptians and their joining with Assyria and 
Judah ina common worship of the true God. It 
may be that Assyria is here only a symbolical 
name (for Syria), and that the speeial cireum- 
stances of a late period (the 8rd, if not the 2nd, 
cent. B.C.) supplicd the motive for this prophecy. 


them as a wall of fire (v.%). Jerusalem is hence- 
forward holy: foreigners shall no more pass through 
her (J] 4 [3]'"), no oppressor shal) again lord it over 
her, for Jahweh now with sleepless eye interposes 
Himself as the bulwark of His temple against. all 
that comes and goes (Zee $8; cf. also Is 60'S). Nor 
is there any further need of the sun and the moon, 
for Jahweh is their unceasing light (Is 60%), 
Corresponding to the glory of her king is the 
external glory, the renown and splendour of the 
new Jerusalem, and the happiness of her inhahit- 
ants. They are there as a boast and a praise 
among all the peoples of the earth (Zeph 3”) ; all 
nations shall praise their country as a delightsome 
land (Mal 3%), Jerusalem as the pride and joy of 
all future generations (Is 60%). Zion, the city of 
the festivals, shall be like a secure haditation, 
subject. to no change (Is 33°; cf. also Am 9", JI 
4 [(3)*°); Israel shall be like splendidly blossoming 
plants (Hos 1466), Is 27%; according to many, also 
Is 42). One and all, the inhabitants shall cnjoyv a 
long duration of life (Zee $4, Is 65%: *), surrounded 


hy blessings, including fertility (1s 30%", Jer 312-4, 


Am 9%, J] 4 (3)'%); for they are ‘a family blessed 
by Jahweh’ (Is 65°). In the profoundest peace 
they pass their days (Mice 44, Is 601 f )—a peace 


'which extends even to the wild animals (Is 65-°). 


But, in any case, it is an important witness that | 


all the particularism of the later post-exilic period 
had not been able te quench the spirit ef Dentero- 
Isainh. The same remark applies to the Book of 
Jonah. The simple teaching of this much mis- 
understood, and therefore inadequately appreciated, 
little book, is that God in Ilis merey desires not 
the death of sinners, even among the heathen, but 
that they should turn and live; and, further, that 
it is within His power to ellect such a turning, in 
opposition to all human expectation.  Tlence it 


But the heathen, above all, have to contribute 
to the splendour of Jerusalem. All their wealth 


‘is to flow to that city asa token of homage to the 


only shows a carnal disposition and a low desire | 


for revenge, if Judah, instead of rejoicing in the 
conversion of the heathen, is filled with fury be- 
cause vengeance has not yet overtaken Nineveh 
(which here probably stands fer Babylon). Thus 
understood —and the closing words of the nar- 
rative wnperatively demand this interpretation — 
this httle book, too, represents the highest eleva- 
tion reached by the point of view characteristic 
of Dentero-lsaiah. 

5. In what preeedes we have brought together 
all the expectations coneerning the heathen world. 
jut the centre round which the expectations of 
this period revolve is always Israel, the ‘heritage’ 
of Jahweh (Is 1975). It is for it, above all, that 
the joyfu) message is meant, which comforts the 
mourners of Zion (Ts 61'); on it is accomplished 
the wondrous transformation, nay the conversion 
of all conditions into their opposite (Is 29!"), and 
therewith the triumph of the patient and the poor 
among men (v.!9), 

The principal guarantee for al) blessings of the 


Messianic age Is found —as in the earlier prophecies | 


—in the restored personal presence of Jahweh, or, 
to be more precise, in the indwelling of Tis ‘glory’ 
(Zec 24 8% 5° Is 4° [where cloud and shining flame, 
after the purifying judgment ts over, are meant to 
recall the fiery cloud in which Jahweh once aceom- 
panied Israel on the wilderness march}) With His 
appearing upon Zion, He enters at the same time 
on the kingly rule over Israel, and judicial author- 
ity over all nations (Is 24 3377 24°, Jer 10°, Ob 2), 
Zeph 3%, Zee 14%). Ender His sway, the popula- 
tion (whieh in post-exilic tintes was lone so sinall) 
is to multiply beyond measure (Zec 8°, os 2! (11°) ; 
the walls of Jerusalem must stretch far out (Mic 
TM, Jer 31°), nay even he dispensed with alto- 
getl er, on account of the mnltitude of men and 


temple (Hag. 27, VK 112° 187(?) 2B GO 1). sheim 
(locks are to be available for the sacrilices (Is 60°), 
and the glory of Lebanon for the beautifying of 
the sanetuary (v.!3). Thus then shall Isracl * suck 


‘the milk of the nations, and suck the breast of 


kings” {¥."8): 

But it is not only upon endowment with the 
good things of earth that the happiness of the new 
Jerusalem shall rest. Prophecy does not forget 
higher, spiritual blessings, even if their imitation 


‘to Israel preponderates, showing here again a fall- 


ing away from the height reached by Deutero- 
Isaiah’s expectations. The most important point, 
because it is the prerequisite for all other bless- 
ing, is the complete atonement for all the past 
euut of the people. From the way in which 
Zechariah in his fourth night-vision (3%) hears 
the Satan simply commanded to be silent when he 
charges the people in the person of the high priest 
Joshua with their old guilt, it might appear as if 
the past judgments had sufticed of themselves to 
constitute a full atonement, Bunt this is not the 
meaning of the prophets. On the contrary, Jahweh 
(v.4) must expressly forgive the people’s sin. The 
clothing of the high priest in clean garments is a 
symbolical action, declaring him (and with hin 
the people) jnstified, hut of course with the im- 
plication of the presence of a penitent frame of 
mind, such as is well-pleasing to God. In reality 
it is the grace of God which brings abont the 
atonement, as is expressly urged in Is 12! 334 
and, above all, Mie 7". Thus Israel becomes a 
people who are all righteous (Is 607), who are holy 
{Is 4°) to Jahweh (i.e. consecrated to Tim as an 
inalienable possession)—nay, Jerusalem is to bear 
the honoritic appellation, ‘ lahwel is our righteous- 
ness (Jer 33!) It is only oceasionally that the 
religious and mora] regeneration ot the people is 
traced to the bestowal of the Divine spirit; cf. 
Is $2) 5971, Zee 12" and espeumlly fl 3s 
although in this Jast passaye the outpouring of 
God's spirit upon all branches of the people, even 
male and female slaves, refers mainly to the be- 
stowal of the gift of propheey. But the mental 
transformations described in Is 29*4 33°! are also, 
no doubt, thought of as due to the influence of the 
Divine spirit. 


cattle (Zee 2°"); for Jahwelh Himself will be to: 6. Anndst all this, however, it cannot be denied 
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that the ‘legal’ religion, for which the way was 
laid by Ezekiel, and whieh became an actual fact 
during the period with which we are dealing, casts 
its shadow even upon the expectations regarding 
the time of consummation, The very command. 
ing part played by temple and cultus at present 
(see above, p. TW) is to be retained even in the 
Messianic future. It is true that embodiments 
of the Divine presence such as the saered Ark 
shall then be readily dispensed with, because the 
whole of Jerusalem shall be called the throne ot 
dahwel (Jer 3!) But the temple hill, as the 
holies¢ and most important, shall tower above all 
others (Is 27, Mie 4)), wherens, according to Zee 
14, the whole of the rest of the country shall be 
changed into a plain. Ezekiel’s prophecy (eh, 47) 
of the temple spring undergecs an advance in Zec 
14" in so tar as the living waters, starting from 
Jerusalem, flow down to toth seas, east and west, 
and thus fertilize the whole land, ‘The importanee 
attuched, again, to the performance of the cultus 
is evidenced not only by the expectation of gifts 
of homage yflered to the temple by the Gentiles 
(sve above, p, 712”), but also by passages like Jer 
33! 21, in wlAch the regular succession of Levitical 
wiests is put on a level with the succession of the 
lavidie dynasty. <Aecording to Is 66-', however, 
the priesthood is to be epen also to the returned 
exiles (not, presumably, to the Gentiles who bring 
them home). The religious festivals present thent- 
selyes ina specially important light. The former 
fast-days shall indeed be transformed into days of 
rejoicing (Zee 8), bnt at every New Moon and at 
every Sabbath all tlesh (in Ysrael) shall come to 
worship at Jerusalem and—here we have a strange 
expectation, due probably to a later insertioa—to 
look upon the corpses of the apostate ones, ‘whose 
worm dicth not and whose fire is not quenched ’ 
(Is 66°; on this passage see p. TM). Zechariah 
(4%), on the other band, looks at every Feast of 
Tabernacles for a pilgrimage of all nations to Jern- 
salem to pray before Jahweh and to join in the 
keeping of the festival: if any one neglects this, 
lis Jand shall be punished with drought. The 
holiness belonging to the temple shall extend even 
to the bells of the horses in Jerusalem and the 
cooking-pots of the temple. 1t need not be pointed 
ont that ¢Aés notion of holiness cannat be explained 
from the wsage of an Isaiah or a Deutero-Tsriah, 
hut only from the mechanical and outward concep- 
tion characteristic of the ‘legal’ religion. 

7. We have purposely left out of aceount nntl 
now that branch of the expectations as to the future 
which, according to a still prevailing opinion, oe- 
cupied the forefront of interest, namely, the hope 
of the appearing of the Messiah, the ‘shoot of 
David,’ predicted at the latest hy Jeremiah (see 
above, p. 646"), Really, however, if cannot be 
sud that this aspect of propheey plays a promi- 
nent part in our period, unless the very important 
oracles contained in Is 9&8 and 11h®, as well as 
Mie 5!" (cf. above, p. 606%), are to be assigned 
tou the post-exilic period. Leaving these pas- 
sages out of account, We lind a dircet allusion to 
Jerenmiah’s (23°") “shoot of David’? in der 33" 
(where, however, vv¥.') 24) show that it is not one 
partionlar ruler, but a continuous succession of 
rnlers of David's line, that is thought of) and 
Zec 3° 6." Here ‘Shoot’ has already become a 
proper name, but one has no longer to look for his 
counting, since he is present in the person of Zeruh- 
babel. All that is now needed is the revelation 
of his dignity as a signet-ring chosen by Jahweh 
(Hag 2"), and his elevation to the throne of his 
fathers—an event which appears to be eonnected in 
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Zee 6? with the completion of the building of the 
temple, We have already (p. 678") pointed out 
that the crowning there enjoined had in’ the 
original text not Joshua ut Zerubbabel for its 
object. Tt is perfectly intelligible that, after the 
shattering of the hopes reposed on Zerabbabel, 
the high priest should have taken his place (v.'4), 
eapeaialty asin the fifth of Zechariah’s night visions 
(43) he is already reekoned as one of the two 
‘anointed’ ones who stand before the Lord of the 
whole enrtl. 

In Js 11", which clearly looks back to v.!, we 
hear of the ‘shoot fron: the root of Jesse, whiel: is 
to be as an ensign to the nations (ze. to indicate 
to them the way they are to go), who shall seek 
his favour and (by their gifts of homage, ef. above, 
p. 712") cnhanee the splendour of his residence. In 
the whole of the ealtowite description, however, 
he is not mentioned again, 

The expectation of a king of David's family is 
found also, beyond doubt, in the beautiful pro- 
phecy of Zee 9%, although he is there called simply 
‘kine’  derusalem is to rejoice over him) who 
returns home as a conqueror over all enemies, but 
mounted upon the animal ridden in times of peace, 
in token that heneeforward he is to rule as a 
penecfal prince to the ends of the earth. “The idea 
of the world-empire of the Mypssiah appears here 
with its linal stamp, and indeed in a form which 
goes far beyond all prophecies uttered hitherto, 
aud te which there is no parallel except im pas- 
sages like Ps 2%. 

Apart from the above prophecies, we meet only 
with quite general promises, such as that of the 
righteous rule of a king and his ninisters (1s 32"), 
the choice of a common head over Judah and Israel 
at the advent of the Messianic age (Tlos 2- [2 'J); 
also the ‘breaker’ of Mie 2! means the earthly 
leader, but the real king at the head of the return- 
ing people is Jahwelt Himeclf), and the rearing up 
again of the fallen tabernacle of David (Am 9?!), 
The last-named expectation might, however, refer 
simply to the re-establishing of the residence and 
kinadom of David ; while in Zee 12%)" the ‘ house 
of David,’ which (in the joy of victory) is to be 
like the angel of Jahweh, stands simply for the 
aristocracy of the nation. A closer examination of 
all these passages always yields the same result, 
namely, that during this period the person of the 
Messiah is either of only secondary importance, 
or, if this be not the ease, the role it plays is far 
less religions than political. 

S. Finally, we have still to mention some quite 
isolated expressions, which (like some even of 
those above mentioned) belong to the sphere of 
late apocalyptic expectations. We shonld hardly 
include in this category the promise of a new 
heaven and a new earth (Is 65!'? 66). Kor, 
althongh this promise plainly attaches itself to 
Ix 51° (the annihilation of heaven and earth), 
Trito-Isaiah, as the whole context shows, is think- 
ing rather of the eomplete transformation of all 
conditions than of an actual new ereation of the 
Universe. On the other hand, Is 25° contains an 
apocalyptic feature in the announcement that 
death shall be destroyed for ever,* as does also 
4H in the hope expressed of the resurrection of 
the vodly dead. In the latter case the turm of 
expression appenrs to the present writer to exclude 
a symbolical explanation of this resurrection as 
referring to the return from exile (as in Ezk 87)!"), 
‘They that lie in the dust’ are those actually 
buried ; the mysterious dew descending from the 
starry region causes the earth to send forth the 
shades again. The deliniteness with which the 


| * We leave the question open whether this clause, which suits 
| neither the rhythm nor the contents of the two following 
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resurrection hope is here put forward can cause 
us all the less surprise, seeing that the so-called 
Apocalypse of Isaiah (chs. 24-27) appears to belong 
to a period from which we possess other witnesses 
to this expectation (see below, on Dn 12), Else- 
where, throughont this period we lind everywhere 
assumed the old conception of Shé’6] (see above, 
p. 668°), the place whence no return is possible. 
Only, it is questionable whether the description 
in Is 14° of the conditions in the kingdom of the 
dead, after the analugy of the conditions that pre- 
vail in the upper world, is to be put to the account 
of bold poetical colouring or of a further develop- 
ment of the ancient and simpler conception. If 
the latter must be assumed, yet even in this pas- 
sage (especially v.%, ef. Ezk 32%) nothing more 
than an approach can be discovered to the doctrine 
of a separation between the good and the bad. On 
the enigmatic saying in Is 66% (probably a later 
addition), cf. above, ». 713% It would have to 
be regarded as a clear approach to the doctrine 
of the pains of hell if there were here any refer- 
ence to the under world at all, and not rather to 
the corpses of apostates lying before the walls of 
Jerusalem. 

9. In what precedes we have already had to 
notice a variety of passages which pass beyond 
merely eschatological expectations into the sphere 
of apocalyptic, in so far as their language is pur- 
posely obseure and veiled, nay eniginatie in form, 
partly perhaps with the well-founded intention of 
rendering it unintelligible to outsiders. But apoca- 
lyptie proper meets us in the extant literature for 
the first time in the Book of Daniel (c. 165 B.C.). 
Since this book has found entrance into the OT 
canon, we cannot pass it over entirely in our present 
exposition. In reality, however, it belongs to the 
category of post-canonical (apocryphal and apoca- 
lyptical) literature, and hence we refer for details 
to the article DEVELOPMENT OF DocTRINE IN TUE 
APOCRYPHAL PERIOD (above, p. 272 17.); ef. ‘also 
P. Volz, Jidische Eschatologie von Danicl bis 
Akiba, Tiibingen and Leipzig, 1903; W. Bousset, 
Die judische Apokalyptik, etc., Berlin, 1903; W. 
Baldensperger, Die messianisch - apokalyptischen 
Hoffrungen des Judenthums*, Strasshurg, 1908. 

The apocalyptic character of the Book of Daniel 
is already indicated by the command (86 12%) to 
Daniel to keep the revelations made to him secret, 
and to seal the book till the time of the end. But 
it is seen most clearly of all in the eontents of 
chs. 2. 7. Wtf. Throughout these chapters events 
are predicted, some of which had happened within 
the author's own experience, while others had Jong 
been things of the past : in chs. 2 and 7 the world- 
empires that sneceeded the empire of Babylon, 
along with the ten kings of the fourth kingdom ; 
in 10ff. the conflicts of the Ptolemies and the 
Seleucids, with numberless details; and, most of 
all, the terrible danger to the religion of Israel 
threatened by Antiochus Iv. Epiphanes (11°°*-), 
The purpose is everywhere the same: the author 
means to encourage his countrymen to uncon- 
querable endurance amidst the severe persecu- 
tion to which their faith and their fidelity to the 
Law were subjected. With this view he shows 
them, hy the example of the young Daniel and 
his companions (1**-), the blessing of unqualified 
obedience to the laws about food ; by the example 
of the three men in the fiery furnace (eh. 3), and by 
the example of Daniel in the lions’ den (ch. 6), he 
exhibits how for courageous eonfessors of the Gad 
of Israel wondrous deliverance is wronght, while 
punishment inevitably overtakes the despisers of 
this God (3**f 45° 5% 6-54), On the other side, the 
consolation he offers is based upon the prediction— 


veiled indeed in true apocalyptic fashion, yet. on | 


that account exact—of thre end of the, oppression 
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Jt is derived (ch. 9) from a mystical interpretation 
of Jeremiah’s prophecy of a seventy years’ period 
of rejection for Jerusalem, the years being ex- 
plained as weeks of years, Even this instance of 
occupation with the long-canonized Sacred Writ- 
ings, in order to discover a secret sense, is a char- 
acteristic mark of apocalyptic. 

It would be doing the Book of Daniel serious 
injustice to deny it all claim to a truly religions 
tone, and to see in it merely an embodiment of 
rigid zea] for the Law. Even if the beautiful con- 
fession of sins contained in 9*!9 should have to be 
regarded, with many moderns, as @ later addition, 
yet in Sand 11" there is the implication that the 
advent of the final age is still kept back by the 
continuance of God's well- merited anger against 
Israel. But elsewhere, it cannot be denied, the 
strict observance of the outward demands of the 
Law, especially those relating to the cultus, occupies 
the forefront of interest. To our apocalyptist what 
appears to be the principal misfortune in the re- 
ligious persecution under Antiochus Epiphanes, is 
plainly the abolition of the recular morning and 
evening burnt-offering (S413 11° [coupled in the 
latter passage with the defilement of the sanctuary 
by a heathen image]), while its reintroduction is 
the subject of exact calculation (8®& 1246), * 

Considering the date of origin of the Book of 
Daniel, it is a matter of course that its conception 
of God shonld oecnpy the level reached by the 
writing prophets. It is remarkable, however, that 
here already there shonld be such striking traces 
of the eflort, which afterwards reached a climax 
in the Rabbinical theology, to jealously guard thie 
person of God from all direct contact with the 
visible world. This explains the great multiplying 
of comparatively independent intermediate beings, 
who hold converse with the apocalyptist, in order 
to vive him information (7/57 §)54- 9-\f where, for 
the first time, we meet with the name of an angel, 
Grabriel ; 10*%-) ; or whom he beliolds otherwise in 
Ins visions, such as the conntless myriads of 7” 
(ef. also SS& 125%, and the mention of guardian 
angels in 3° 6°), In the story of the madness of 
Nebucehadrezzar (4!) it looks alniost as if the rule 
of the world was left to the ‘determination of the 
watchers’ [certain superivr angels] and the com- 
mand of the ‘holy ones’; it is not till v.2!@ that 
we hear of a ‘determination of the Highest.’ No 
less do the struggles of the nations appear to be 
decided simply by angelie princes (e7) as the 
guardians and champions of the various peoples ; + 
cf, 10*", where probably we should see Gabriel in 
the fantastically described lticure of the champion of 
Israel, who, with the aid ot Michael,¢ one of the 
chief princes (10' #5; in 12! he is called ‘the great 
prince who protects thy countrymen’), contends 
with the patron angels of the Persian empire and 
(v.-) of Greece. 

The above-described tendency to keep the per- 
son of God at a distance appears to be quite con- 
tradicted by the description in 7%, where the 
‘ancient of days,’ who takes his seat upon the 
throne to execute judgment, can be understood 
only of God, But apart from the fact that here 
we have to do with a mere vision, and that on the 
occasion in qnestion personal action on the part of 
God was indispensable, the dese1iption is confined 
wholly to externals (clothing, hair of the head, 
dazzling throne, and myriads of attendant spirits), 
(iod is not once introduced as speaking. On the 
contrary, it appears as if the decision of the assessors 
vf the court (v.2°>) were pronounced on the ground 


*In 12Uf there may be two later systems of reckoning 
| different from that of &14, 
t Cf. what was said above (p. 709>£.) on Is 2421f, 
.. i Cf. the exhaustive monograph of W. Luecken, Michael 
Gottingen, ISVs. } ) 
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of the ‘books,’ in which, presumably, the actions of 
the parties to be judged had been written down. 

This judgment evidently enters as a principal 
component into the eschatological expectations of | 
the apocalyptist. And its result is not merely to 
east down the heathen werld-entpire personitied in 
the God-blaspheming Antiochus Epiphanes, but to 
hestow the world-dotminion for ever on the ‘saints 
of the Most High,’ ic. on the people of Israel 
(74. 3 272 of,, by the way, even 24), In view of 
the express interpretation of the angel in_7*, the 
tienre who, dite « man, comes with the elonds of 
heaven, can be understood only of Israel, and not 
of a perronal Messiah, of whom, strangely enough, 
the book contains nu hint. On the other hand, it 
is the Book of Daniel (t2*) that contains the first 
undoubted * reference to the resurrection. Even 
here, however, what is looked for is not a general 
resurrection of a// the dead, but only a resurrection 
of many, including both the godly (to everlasting 
life) and the unyedly (to shame and everlasting 
abhorrence). The number of the first naturally 
inclndes Daniel himself (v."). 

That this last offshoot of Prophesy shonld now 
exlubit only faint traces of the trne prophetic 
spirit, and should move rather on the lines of 
leal ’ religion, is only natural in view of the fact 
that the latter had held almost unlimited sway for 
nearly 300 years at the date when the Look of 
Daniel was eomposed. 

In spoaking of the Book of Daniel, and even in 
dealing with a not ineonsiderable portion of post- 
exilie propheey, we have been compelled to antici- 
pate the order of the stages of development of the 
religion of Israel. Our next task will be to seek to 
realize more fully the nature of the ‘ Priests’ Code.’ 


VIEL Turk Priests’ Cope (P). 


i. TNE SOURCES, — Regarding the numerous 
questions conneeted with the literary eriticisin of 
the stratum usually known as P, we must here 
be content with a few remarks, It is generally 
admitted that not only the present Pentateach bnt 
also its latest stratum, namely V, must be viewed 
as the fruit of a somewhat lengthy literary pro- 
cess. Nevertheless, the spirit and the dietion of 
this whole stratum exhibit such unity, that, from 
the point of view of the histury of the religion of 
Israel, it is a matter of only subordinate interest 
to determine the componcat clements more ex- 
actly. Thus we do not dispute the possibility 
that the so-called Law of Heliness (11) may in- 
clude some pre-exilie passages, but we regard hy 
far the most of Hl as having originated within the 
priestly cireles of the Exile, and that hy way of 
carrying out the programme sketched by Ezckiel 
(chs. 40-48), The same remark applies to the 
priestly law-book, which, aceording to the express 
statement of Ezr 7° (ef. also Neh S"6 9), was first 
bronght with hii from Babylon by Ezra, and 
which, in view of Ezy 7") (‘the mriter of the law 
of the God of benven’), must at least have been 
edited by him. Whether this liw-look of Ezra was 
identical with that recension whieh embodied the 
caltas laws in the form of a cultus history (ef. ¢.9. 
Ly t0'™, Nu td"), and ineluded also the historical 
parts of Genesis, Exodus, Nambers, aud Joshua, 
we leave an open question. Only, we have no 
donbt on this point, that Ezra’s law-book was 
identical neither with the whole of the present 
Pentatench nor with the whole of the present 
I’ stratum. For, in the one ease, the occasional 
glaring diterences between the laws in D and in P 
would have oceasioned serious coufusion ; while, 

“ The ahove (p- 113%) cited passage, Is 2618, which, by the 
Way, perhaps belongs to the same period as Daniel, is by nota 
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on the other supposition, it would be quite im- 
possible to acconnt for the very freqnent repeti- 
tions (for instance, the duplicate versions of the 
ordinanees regarding the Iuilding and furnishing 
of the Tent of Meeting, Ex 25-3t and 35-40), as 
well as the partial divergences of the courponents 
of certain vronps (for instance, in the so-called 
saerilieial torah of Ly 1-7). On the contrary, we 
ean only conelude that the code of Ezra, which 
was originally harmonious, was subsequently en- 
larged by the products of other priestly schemes, 
and so finally (probably still within the Sth cent. 
B.C.) united with the “tier sonrces (J, I, ) inte a 
sinvle whole. 

iil. SUE CONCEPTION OF GOoD,—1. 1s conception 
of God ean, properly speaking, be gathered only 
from the Creation narrative of Gnol. Kur, as 
almost his whole interest is fixed on the prepara- 
tion for and the establishment of the Israclitish 
theoerney, little occasion presents itself elsewhere 
for deseanting ou the being of God. But in the 
story of Creation (ef. above, p. 666) we encounter 
sneha transcendence of God in relation to matter, 
in opposition to all pantheistic intermixing of the 
tivo, and to every theory of evolution, that we may 
here paxs by the much debated question of thie 
dependence of the narrator on the Babylonian or 
the Phenieian cosmogony.* At most, a inytho- 
logieal eeho has survived in the allusion to a chavs 
(v.*) and the hovering (scarcely ‘brouding’) of the 
creative spirit of God over the primeval ocean. 
But, even if v.? shonld be urged in opposition to 
the assumption of a creation cx nihilo, there would 
still be Jett the making of light, of the firmament 
of heaven, and, above all, of the stars, which are 
evidently te be thought of not as formed from 
ire-existing inaterial but as called immediately 
into being. ‘Fhe absolute omnipotence of the 
Creator results of itself from the fact that His 
word of command is all that is needed to bring 
things into being according to His pleasure; while 
His absolute wisdom is inanifested in the pro- 
vressive order of the creative work, enliminating 
in man, the goal and the crown of ercation ; as 
well as by the testimony of the Creator Himself 
(v.') that all He had made was ‘very good,’ tc. 
perfeet. 

2. This lofty eonception of the living, personal, Imt 
at the sume time purely spiritual, God—a prodnet 
of perfected prophetism—shows itself elsewhere it 
P in his careful avoidance of all anthropomorphistm 
‘True, indeed, even he cannot entirely dispense 
with theophanies at speeially important crises in 
the history of redemption; but he always con- 
tents himself with aliuost imperceptible allusions 
to the near presence of God (Gn 17-4 35"), or tothe 
appearing of the ‘glory of tahweh’ (see above, p. 
639° f,) in the cloud (Ex 16%, Nu 9 177 [16*)). 
This glory appears to the Israelites upon the top 
of Mount Sinai hike devourime fire (lex 24%); its 
retlexion causes tlie skin of Moses’ face to shine, so 
that he has to cover his countenance with a veil 
(Ex 34°). But none of these passages ventnre 
on even aremote description of the being of tod. 
Under these cireumstances it is surely no accident, 
again, that in P we hnd no trace of intermediary 
heings between Gol and man, the sole medium of 
revelation being the word of God. Manifestly, 
the sending ferth of angels, who had te be thought 
of nll the same as wearing some bodily form, ap- 
peared to Pas itself a degrading of the Divine 
sphere to the reali of the ereuturely. 

3. All the less ean it he that, when man is said 
to have been created after the image of God and 


* The fullest treatment of these questions is by EH. Gunkel, 
Schopriung und Chava in Urieit und Endzeit (Gottingen, [Svd); 
and_Fydr. Welitzsch, Das Labyluniache Weltschopsungarpos 
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in Ilis likeness (Gn 1°’), there is any thought of a 
copying of the bodily foria of God. Even if some- 
thing of the kind may have been intended in the 
heathen source which is assumed by many to have 
been used by the narrator, he himself would have 
indignantly repelled any such coneeption. Man is 
the imave of God in so far as he, in distinction 
from all other living ereatures, belongs to the 
realni of rational and moral beines, whose supreme 
head is God Himself. The idea that this Divine 
image was lost by a fall into sin is quite unknown 
to P. On the contrary, he expressly notes (Gn 5°) 
that it was transmitted by Adam, through the 
process of generation, to Seth (and his further 
posterity); and, even after the llood, murder is 
declared to be an act worthy of punishment by 
tleath (9°), beeanse it amounts to a destroying of 
the livine image. 

A resnit of the position of pre-eminence held 
hy man as the bearer of the Divine image is the 
dominion accorded him by God over the earth, 
and in particnlar over the world of animals 
(Gn 1°). For the exercise of this dominion men 
are capacitated by becoming fruitful and multi- 
lying in aceordance with the so-called ‘Creation- 
Wiaeiyintc’ At the same time, however, they are 
at tirst (v.°%) confined exelusively to a vegetable 
diet ; permission to use anima] food (but to the 
exclusion of eating blood) does not come till after 
the Flood (Gn 9°"), ¢.c. it is simply a concession to 
the corruption that has now set in, a perversion 
of the condition originally designed by God. In 
His perfect creation slaughter could not have held 
sway from thie tirst. 

ill. THE REGULATIONS OF TUE THEOCRACY.— 
1. That interest in the regulations of the theocracy 
by which the whole of P is dominated, makes 
itself felt already in the Creation narrative, in so 
far as the latter represents the Sabbath as blessed 
and hallowed from the beginning as the day on 
which God rested from His six days’ work (¢in 2°). 
The Flood is indeed, as in J, a jndement of God 
(624-) on a wholly ecrrupt humanity, but at the 
same time furnishes the oecasion for coneluding 
a bérith (ef., on this so-called ‘covenant,’ above, 
p. 630° £.) with the new race of men descended from 
Noah. It consists in trod 's promise that mankind 
is in future to be safe from the recurrence of de- 
struction by the waters of a flood, and in the 
binding of Noah (and in him of all mankind) to 
abstain from eating blood and from murder. The 
eovenantal sign conlirmatory of the Divine promise 
is the rainbow (9}2**). 

2. In the history of the patriarchs, which is dis- 
missed by P in a few very brief notices, there 
emerges prominently onee more the concluding of 
the bérith with Abraham (Gn 17!4-). The Divine 
promise in this instance has reference to the be- 
stowing upon the patriarch of a very numerous 
posterity, which shall inelude even kings, and to 
the assicning of the land of Canaan to Abraham's 
seedl as a permanent possession. On the other 
hand, Abraham is bound to an upright walk 
before God and to the adoption of circumeision 
as the outward sign of this second ‘covenant.’ 
It is clear that circnmeision, which, as a very 
ancient praetice of many nations surrounding 
Israel, must originally have rested upon other 
grounds (cf. above, p. 622°f.), is here brought 
under a specilically religious point of view. Since 
an uncirenmeised person is ‘unclean,’ circumeision, 


as the taking away of a portion of the uncleanness, | 


is a symbolhieal act of purifying. but this negative 
sense is supplemented by a positive one—an act of 
consecration. 
child is received into the fellowship of the pure 
God- consecrated people, and it includes at the 


same time the obligati6n jto; eontorm to all) the |Leipzig,-r9v: 


Circumcision is the rite whereby a_ 


Divine ordinances that are binding on this body. 
All these features (purification, consecration, en- 
gagement) impart to circunicision, as viewed by 
P, a sacramental character, which sugeests eom- 
parison with Christian Baptism. The circum- 
stance that, according to v.!, circumcision is to 
be performed also on every class of slaves, appears 
at the first glance very strange, In view of the par- 
tieularism with whieh P elsewhere insists on the 
sole elaim of Israel to the name of a people of God. 
But it seems to him even more important that no 
unclean one shall be tolerated in the company of 
the clean, and hence he resorts more readily to 
the expedient of requiring that even foreivners 
who have come into external fellowship with 
Israe] shall be bonnd to the Law by cirenmcision, 
and be thereby constituted full citizens of the 
Divine commonwealth. 

3. Exeept for lis detailed account of the purchase 
of the burial-place at Webron (Gn 23), upon which 
he evidently means to base a claim on the part of 
Abraham's posterity to the land of Canaan, P 
hastens rapidly over the history preliminary to 
the Sinai covenant, that he may dwell all the 
more fully on this third 44th, whose duration is 
to be eternal, and whose sien is the Sabbath 
(Ex 3), In the forefront stands (Ex 67) 
the solemn revelation of the name ‘Jalweh’ to 
Moses. This name is expressly said to have 
been then first communicated, God having re- 
vealed Himself to the tathers only as id-shaddat 
(‘God almighty’). No explanation of the name 
‘Jahweh’ is given. Doubtless, the explanation 
which underhes Ex 3 is assumed as long 
familiar. Dut here alrealy the promises of 
Jaliweh are enumerated, upon which the dérith at 
Sinai is to be founded : the deliverance from the 
bondage of Exvypt, whereby at the same time 
Israel’s election as the people of God’s own pos- 
session is sealed, and the settlement of them in 
Canaan in fullilment of the sworn proinise to the 
patriarchs that this land was to be given to their 
descendants for a perpetual possession. The obli- 
vations, again, to which the people have to snbinit 
themselves, in order to prove themselves worthy 
of these Divine blessings and of the name ‘people 
of Jalweh,’ are laid down in the numerous ordi- 
nances which form the kernel of the so-called 
‘Priests’ Code.’ The latter name is not meant to 
imply that this code is concerned only with pre- 
scriptions for the priests—hy way of opposition, 
for instance, to Deuteronomy as a law-book for 
the people. On the contrary, the majority of the 
laws contained in it assume the form of comimuni- 
cations which Moses by God’s command imparts 
tothe people. But, as all strictly ritual acts can 
be performed only by priests, and the laws have 
reference very largely te the cultus, the designa- 
tion of the whole as the ‘ Priests’ Code’ is per- 
fectly justified. The realm of civil and criminal 
jurisprudence,* which plays by no means an un- 
essential part in the ‘Book of the Covenant,’ 
comes into consideration in P only where speci- 
tically religious interests are involved. 

4. The fundamental notions on which the so- 


called Ceremonial Law, independence on the legisla- 


tive programme of Ezekiel, is Jiased, are extremely 
simple. They amount essentially to the one idea 
that in the domain of Israel, Jahweh’s own people, 
everything without exception belongs, and 1s thus 
consecrated, to Him alone. This holds good ac- 
cordingly of all space and time, and of all pro- 


* On this side of the legislation, which we pass by here, the 
reader may compare the following : W. Nowack, Die sociales 
Probleme in Israel, Strassburg, 1892; E. Schall, Die Staatsver- 
Jassung der Juden, Leipzig, 1896; F. Buhl, Jie soctalen 
Verhaitnisse der Israeliten, Berlin, 1899; G. Forster, Das 
mosaische Strafrecht in_ seiner geschichtlichen Entwickelung, 
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perty and life. The full logieal consequenee of this 
now would he, properly speaking, that man would 
have to renounce all nse of what is God's sole pro- 
perty—nay, that all life would have to be bronght 
to Him in sacrifice, But this wonld make the 
continned existence of the God-eouscerated people 
impossible, ence God has so ordained it in THis 


law that only a portion of the property in question | 


is to be exclusively hallowed to Tim and thus 
Withdrawn from profane use. This due (téranth), 
levied upon the whole, gives sytibolical expression 
to the confession that dahweh is ineontrovertibly 
Lord of everything, With this admission He is 
gracionsly satisfied ; and by the sacred Gérdinah 
all the rest is also hallowed and its safe use pro- 
cured for Israel. But all the heavier is the 
vengeance that overtakes him who omits the pre- 
seribed hallowing and rendering of a portion to 
Jahweh, or lays his hands on what has already 
heen hallowed. It will be our object in the ftol- 
lowing survey to show what was the special 
portion of Jahweli under all the categories above 
referred to. 

(a) dluly places.—Jahweh is sole Lord of all 
space. But He contents Timself with requiring 
that a limited space be marked off and declared 
absulutely sacred. This space is the place where 
This ‘elory’ dwells, and thus at the same time sup- 
ies the condition of approach to Him and of all 
sinds of ritual proecedings. (a) The latter became 
possible for the first time after the construction of 
the ene legitimate sanetuary, in the form of the 
‘Tent of Meeting’ (commonly called ‘the taber- 
nacle,’ tierman Sfifishutte) at Sinai. Ilenee LP 
nowhere speaks of the erecting of altars or the 
oflering of sacrifices by the patriarchs, but the 
constitution of the sanctuary is the first and very 
ninntely handled subject of the Sinaitie legis- 
lation (Ex 25! amd 354"). The coneetutration of 
the eultns at one legitimate sanctuary, which 
Deuteronomy (12!) put forward as a new demand 
and whieh it aries throneh not without dilh- 
culty, appears in P as something that is  self- 
evident and needs not to be specially enjoined. 
Nor does P, like Deuteronomy, regard the unilica- 
tien of the cultus as coming into foree only after 
the termination of the eonquest of Canaan [or, to 
be more precise, after the Price of Solomon's 
temple), but as a principle that was valid from the 
very first. ‘The tent-sanetuary erected at Sinai is 
indeed, in view of its whole character, nothing but 
the Jernsalem temple projected back into the time 
of the wilderness jonrneyings; but there are two 
considerations that forlhid our speaking, in’ this 
coinexion, of P's account as pure fietion, In the 
first plice, even the ancient tradition (lx 337%) 
knows of a ‘Tent of Meeting,’ only that the latter 
is not a place of worship but simply the seat of an 
oracle, and that it stands not in the midst of but 
outside the camp. Secondly, the tent-sanetnary 
of P helongs toe the numerous theories which owe 
their form, not to an aetual tradition ut to a 
rehgious postulate. Things must have been se 
ordered, it was argued, if they were to harnionize 
with the (much later, but) absolutely anthoritative 
theories, Thus a delieate symbolical idea comes 
to be transformed into tangible history. Any one 
who straizhtway pronounces this a falsifying of 
history, shows that he has no notion of the peculiar 
character of the whole genus of literrture known 
as the widvdash (for it is to this realm that we 
Inust assien all this embodying of religious ideas 
in histery, within the Ceremonial Law). See, 
further, art. TABERNACLE in vol, iv. 

The setting np of the sacred tent in the midst of 
the camp of Israel naturally imphes that Jahweh 
Means to take up Tis abode amydst Js people, if 
not in Wis real person, yet idl a) Folmemenyed orp 
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of Tis being (ef. above, p. 639"t., on the ‘glory 


of Jalweh’). The special seat of His revealing 
presence, and consequently the most holy centre 
of the sacred spot, is the lid of the Ark of the 
Law in the dark adytune of the tent (Ex 254), 
Next to this ‘Holy of Holies, which, it would 
appear from Ly t6, conld be entered only by the 
neh priest, and even hy him only on the Great 
Day of Atonement,” comes the ‘Holy Place,’ 
which only the priests, not the Levites, might 
enter, These two spaces are surrounded hy the 
fore-court, in which the priests, with the assistance 
of the Levites, attend to the sacrificink cultus. 
Between the fore-court, again, and the tribes of 
Israel which three on each side—surronnd the 
court, the Levites are encamped. In virtue of the 
consecration which they have undergone, they 
are fitted to serve as a bulwark to the people 
against the Divine holiness, which threatens with 
destruction everything unelean that comes near it 
(hip 1): 

(3) The idea of a tértnth of the land being due to 
Jahweh as an acknowledgment that one owes the 
whole to Him, finds a further expression in the 
eolnmmand to set apart 13 priestly and 35 Levitical 
cities, each with a pieee of pasture-land reund 
about it (Nu 35, Jos 21). The circumstanee that 
these cities and the pasturage pertaining to them 
are intended for the use of man, does not exelude 
the possibility of looking upon them as a due paicdl 
to Jaliwel. For in other instances as well (e.g. 
the thigh in men-oflerings) the térémdah falls to 
the priests. This whole enactment, however, 1s 
intended simply to embody one of those theories 
spoken of above, without regard to the possibility 
of carrying it into practice. his is sufficiently 
proved by the single faet that the territory of 
the twelve tribes, in each of which, in) propor- 
tion to their size, a certain number of eities are 
to be set apart (Nn 35%), had long ceased to he 
under the contro] of the people, and that it cannot 
he proved that in the post-exilic period sueli a Taw 
Was carried out even in the case ot Judah, although 
pricsts and Levites may have fixed their abode by 
preference in those particular cities of Judah and 
Benjamin, In favour of the view that we are 
here dealing with a mere theory, there is, finally, 
the further cireumstance that several of the cities 
enumerated were situated so near to one another 
that the pasturelands attached to them (extend- 
ing each to a distanee of 2000 eubits from the 
city wall) would in many instanees have over- 
lapped. The late date, however, at which this 
theory was constructed is evident from the way in 
which the Priests’ Code proper repeatedly (Nu 
18° 26%) insists that the tribe of Levi is to be 
conpensated by the offerings of the people for 
having waived its claim to a share of the land: 
Jahwell is its portion. 

(y) A final embodiment of the idea of Jahweh as 
the sole owner of the land is found in a portion of 
the regulations about the Sabhatical yearr and the 
so-ealled erent year of jubile (Lv 25). It istrue that 
even the Book of the Covenant preseribes (fx 236°) 
that the land is to be allowed to he fallow once ta 
seven years, for the good of the poor and the 
beasts of the field. The motive there, however, 
is n humanitarian, not a theocratic, one; and, 
moreover, the rule is certainly not meant to apply 
to all cultivated Jand in one and the sume year. 
Denteronomy preseribes (ch, 15) only a remission 


* The opening part of Ly 16 contains, indeed, primarily only 
revulations as ta the preenutions to be taken by Aaren to 
ensure his bein able to enter the sanctuary withoul danger, 
and this manifestly assames the possibility af reputed 
entranecs, This introductory passage was afterwards amal- 
gamated with the ritual of the Day of ALouement. Nu FS?, 


web eitijlics that ald priests may olficiate in the Holy of 
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of dents for the seventh year, again on humani- 
tarian grenuds. On the other hand, Ly 25° re- 
quires that every seven years aff land shall enjey 
absolute rest. There is ne more werd ef laumani- 
tarian motives: the Sabbath of the land in’ the 
Sabbatienl year denetes a couseeration of the land 
just as the weekly Sabbath signities the eensecra- 
tien of a specitied shorter period ef time. But 
this conseeration implies onee mere the solemn 
acknowledgment that the people have reevived the 
land only on revoeable lease from Jahwel, the 
sole fendal owner. 

We have the express testimony of the history of 
the Maceabean wars te the fact that the prescrip- 
tious regarding the Sabbatieal year were carried 


itself admits that the su-called great year of jubile, 
whieh fell every fiftieth vear (after the complete 
lapse of seven Sabbatical - year weeks), was only 
connted but uot acmally observed. As a matter 
ot fuet, the carrying eut ef the prescriptions of 
Lv 255. so far as this was pessible ac all, wenld 
have led to a tetal want of certainty as to all 
matters of property and a consequent paralyzing 
ef eeonomie relations, Bat the evusistent theory 
ef P's legislation is indiflerent to questions of 
practieability, and even te such considerations as 
that the year ef jubile immediately follows a 
Sabbatical year and thus implies a second fallow 
year, All this appears to P insignificant com- 
pared with the principle which here (v.*) tinds its 


(like every other pessession), bemeg the property of 
Jahweh, may not be suld. On the contrary, ene 
man enn sell to another only a certain number of 
linrvests: the price is to be propertioned te the 
number of years which have yet to elapse before 
the next jubile year, when the property spontane- 
ously falls back to the original asufimetuary of it, 
the proper feudatery of Jahweh. Tt is significant 
that. acvording to ve@, the houses ik a watied 
etty do net pass back in the year ef jubile inte the 
heads ef the seller, They are the liandiwork of 
' man, and, as sneh, do not beleng to the feudal 
| property ef which Jahweb gives a lease. On the 
other hand, the lonses in villages are, according 
to va part ef the landed property ; hence they 
are redeemable at any Gime, and pass baek in the 
year of julile to their original owner. 
| ») Holy times. —Jahweh is Lord also of all ume. 
Hence the employing of time in any pursnit chat 
brings protit amounts to an eneroaching npon God's 
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right ef preperty. He permits, however, of sach 
encrarehment, upon condition that special pertions 
ef the whole time are set apart and ‘hallowed. Ne. 
withdrawn frem profane use, as belonging to Gad, 
The essential pomt is thus abstention fram work, 
It is euly in a secondary way that P thinks of the 
spending af holy days in Divine wership er pri- 
vate meditation. On erdinary hely days tt is enly 
professional work that is ferbidden (Ly 22% 2.5 
ete.) but en the Sabbath and the Great Day of 
Atonement it is werk of every Bind (vv. ™). The 
standpoint of Peomes out, above all. in the motives 
he assigns for the festivain The original agrarian 
charseter ef these (ef above, p. 662 ff) sall sur- 
vVives—apart from the dedication ef the frstling 
seat at the Mergsdth festival, Lv 23%—only in 
the Feast ef Weeks. as the eceasion when the 
firstling loaves are presented. On the other hand, 
the Passover, as an independent festival, precedes 
the seven (formerly six) days of Unleavened Bread. 
Already insuituted in Egypt (Ex 12"), it is meant 
for sil time, in grateful remembrance of the sparing 
ef Israel the night before the Exedns. when God 
) smote all the firstbern of the Egyptians. The 
wenifestly primitive form ef the celebration (the 


eating of the lamb in “DIGT ZAP PYMiCICSUTTR™ we shall have to speak of 


inte practice. On the other hand, Jewish tradition | 


most notable and clearest expression: the land | 
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ling of the deerpests with its blood) canld be re. 
tained by P enly throngh giving up the saeriticial 
character of the festival: for otherwise it eonld 
not lave been celebrated except (2s in Dt 16%) at 
the central sanctuary. In the ease of the MWesgcta 
festival it is repeatedly emphasized that the striet 
wolibition ef leaven was given at the very Exodus 
itself, thereby conterring upon tlis festival also 
the character at a theeeratie memorial ondinanee. 
With the Feast of Tabernacles (now an eight days’ 
instead of a seven days’ festival), which was origin- 
ally the joyous feast of the frnit- and wine-gather- 
ing, the same resnlt was reached by giving te the 
ancient eustom of dwelling in booths during the 
festival the stamp ef a memorial ef the wilderness 
journeyings. This giving up of the original motive 
of the festivals, namely, the conrse of the various 
harvests, permits also ef an exact dating ef them, 
Thus the enue falls on the evening of the Mth 
Nisan, JhrrgcvA extends frau the th to the Jist 
of the first mench, Pabernacles frem the lth to 
the Wad of the seventh month, while the Feast of 
Weeks falls on the fiftieth day after the offering 

of the tirstling sheaf, which was always to be pre- 

sented the day after the Sabbath ef the Jfagzta- 

week. Of new festivals we have: the Feast of 

Trumpets at the new moon of the seventh month 

{otherwise the New Moon, to whieh sueli import- 

anee wits attached in early Gimes, is signalized in! 
P only by a multiplication of the official oflerings], | 


SO 


-and the Great Day of Atonement en the Wth day 


ef the same month, Onee more it is siznitieant 
that the latter festival, whieh is undoubtedly of very 
late origin, and whose motives are purely theveratic, 
shonld have beceme the most important and the 
holiest ef all. By the way. it is only in the case 
of seven of these days (the Ist and 7th days of 
Mazzth: the Peast of Weeks; the Ist. 10th, 15th, 
and 22nd days of the seventh jnenth (but, aceoni- | 
ing to Ly 234 also every Sabbath) that a * holy 
eanveertion of the whole people is required at the 
sinetuary—3 demand which is intelligible only if 
one thinks of the people as living in the neighbour. 
hoed of the sanetuary, as was aetuatly the case 
dnring the lirst period after the Return from the 
Enile, 

Alt the festivals hitherto enumerated reenrred 
every year, Bue the underlying idea of all the 
festa) seasons made its way te a Turther realizacion 
in the serting apart. as hallowed to God, of seasons | 
within larger divisions of Gime, This led to the 
expansion of the idea of the Svbbhath by the separa- 
tien and lallewing of every seventh year as the 
elose of a vear-week, and of the fittieth year after 
the termination of a evele of seven year-weeks.  / 
The eelebration of these is based upon a renuneia- 
tion of the mse of the svil, Since in tis instance 
the theory et sacred time is in the closest contact 
with that of sacred spree, we have already (p. 717") 
had to spenk of the Sabbatical year and the great 
year of jubile. 

(ce) Lae censeerated character ef all members of 
the peaple: ‘hely persens” in the werrverer sense 
(Prvests and Lerites).—(a) The faet that dahweh by 
mighty aets ‘redeemed ” the people trom the bond- 
age of Exypt. constituted Israel the property of 
Jahweh alone (Ly 258); and hencefurward it 
was to be a pevple eensecrated to Him, and thus 
—in harmeny with His superiority to every Kind 
of stain—an absolutely pure people. This idea : 
tinds expression on the one hand in che purifieatory } 
act of ciremmeision, and on the ether im the numer- 
ens Tegulations about eleanness (ef. especially Ly 
11-13). which furnish instrnetions as te the pre- 
‘uations to be taken te avoid detilement, and as to 
the atoning acts necessary when Levitical purity 
has been lost. In se far as these acts consist ef 
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them more fully below in connexion with the sub- | dead body, even that of father or mother, and is 
ject of sacrifice. Rut, besides these, we hinve to | not to leave the sanetuary at all, that he rany not 
do here with the command to consecrate to God | (by contact with what is profane) ‘desecrate the 
all the male firstborn (nnd therewith all the fur. | sanctuary of his God.’ Moreaver, bis very cloth- 
ther offspring of the sume womb), and, following | ing shows (ix 28?™) by various symbols that he 
out this idea, to redeem them by a preserihed per. | represents not only the holiness of the priestly 
formianee from the condition ot forfeiture to the | people but also their kingly dignity. He wears 
Deity (Mx 13", Nu Is!) The same object is | a robe of blue and red-purple, and a golden dindem 
aAbned at in the requirement of a poll-tax of lialf | inscribed * Holy toJahweh, and upon his shoulder- 
ashekel from every adult Israclite as a protective | piece and Drenstplate are the names of the twelve 
‘covering’ of his life upon the oeeasion of the | tribes engraved on precious stones, In short, in 
numbering of the people (2x 30). For this Inst | place of the pre-exiie chief priest, who is) an 
is, as it were, an encronching upon Jalweh’s sphere | official of the hing, we have now the sovereign, 
of sovereignty ; hence an express acknowledgment | hereditary high prmest. At bis death the claim 
of His sole claim to the life of all persons is neces- | of the avenger of blood upon the life of the man- 
sary, and this takes the form of a poll-tax (Heb. | sluyer Inpses (Nu 35°). This means BPiply that 
332 ‘covering,’ ‘ntonement’), which is of the same | with the supreme head of the State ends the 
amount for all. A natural resnit of the same | period of polatieal life which began with bis entry 
assumption is fonnd, finally, in = the injunction | upon office. In like manner the anointing of the 
(Ly 25) that Israelites, who from any eause | bigh priest, at least according to the theory which 
have become bondmen, are not to be recarded anil | represents lim alone as anointed (Ex 297; ef. Ly 
treated as real slaves, althoneh in the Book of the | 3% % ! 8? ‘the anointed priest,’ * Ly 21° ‘the 
Covenant (Ex 20) and even in’ Deuteronomy | eonsecration of the anvinting oil of his God rests 
(15'") this is treated as quite possible. On the | upon him’) is undoubtedly thonght of as a parallel 
contrary, [demands that, as really the property | to the anointing of the king. In the other theory, 
of Jahweh, they are to rank only as hirelings or | which makes all priests anointed, the thought is 
tishabhim (Lv 25"), and in any ease are to go free probably the ancient one (ef. above, p. 659" f.) of an 
in the year of jubile. lnparting of the spirit as the result of the anoint- 
(3) But, more clearly than in any way hitherto | ing (Ex 40; on the other hand, in 29°) and 30” 
mentioned, the idea of a people consecrated to God | the sprinkling of the priests’ garmeats with anoint- 
finds expression in the organization of the priest- | ing vil seems to be distinguished from the pouting 
hood, Vroperly speaking, all male Israelites onght | of oil upon the head of Aaron in 29°). 
to discharge priestly funetions, and thereby tes- (y) As to the Lerites, it is a very general error to 
tify their willing devotion to God. But for this | regard them as priests of a lower grade, the rank and 
an indispensable requisite is such a condition of | file, as it were, of the ‘priestly tribe’ of Levi, from 
purity as eannot possibly be maintained by every | which the priests proper, with the lugh priest at 
man amidst the duties of common life. Hence | their head, emerge asa speeinl branch. Dut this is 
Jahweh has arranged fur a permanent representa. | by no means the intention of P, The circumstance 
tion * of the people, ia the form of the hereditary | that it is from the tribe of Levi that the Levites 
pliesthoed entrnsted to Aaron and his suas. The | are taken, is due toa Divine arrangement equally 
restrietion of the priesthood to the ‘sons of | with the setting apart of the priests from Levi; it 
Zadok,’ demanded by lzekiel (see ahove, p. 705"), | isnot the consequence of the latter arrangement. 
was impossible for P for the reason that his whole | On the contrary, the Levites are a selection from 
levislation dates from Moses, and thus long before | the people to represent them in connexion with the 
the time of Zadok. At the same time, moreover, | lower othees of the cultus. These ofliees onght to 
the deriving of the priesthood from Aaron made it | be discharged by the people themselves, or, to be 
possible to recognize the priestly rights of certain | more precise, by the lirstborn who are consecrated 
non-Zadokite famifies.t But, in the main, P’s | to God. But here, again, the unavoidable absence 
‘sons of Aaron’ are just the Zadokites. of constant purity would have rendered such  ser- 
In order to he alle to approach tiod and present | vice impossible, seeing that the firstborn could not 
Isracl’s) offerings to Hint without daneer, the | be kept from all contact with profane life. ITence, 
priests have to guard earefully ogainst all detile- | according to Nu 3", each of the firstborn is to 
ment. In particnlar, they are not to incur defile. | have his place taken by a Levite. Now, as there 
ment from any dead haly (Ly 21%), except in} were only 22,000 Levites available, whereas the 
unavoidable cases when the body was that of aj number of the firstborn was 22,273, the extra 273 
parent, a brother, an unnminrried sister, or one’s | of the latter bad to be specially redeemed from 
own ehild. Any bodily defect serves of itself to | their obligation by n further payment of tive 
exclnde from priestly functions, for one thus | shekels ench. In this requirement 1’s real view 
atlected would ‘desecrate the sanctuaries of | of the character of the Levites tinds very clear 
Jahweh’ (v9). But the highest requirements | expression. They area‘ gift’ of the people to the 
in the matter of outward parity apply to the high | priests (Nu 3° ete.), to minister to the latter. 
JTiest, in whose person the idea of a personal | According to Nu S!™, they are, like all ‘wave- 
representation of the holy people reaches its | offerings,’ assigned to Jahweh throngh laying on 
climax. We may not delile himself with aay | of hands (see below) by the Israclites; they are 
‘waved’ (t.¢., probably, led hither aad thither, in 
place of being waved backwards and forwards in 
the hands, like other sacrificial gifts) by Aaron 
before Jabweh, and then fall, like alf heave- and 
wave -ollerings, to the priests as their prop-rty. 
Their installation is not spoken of, ns in the case 
of the priests, as consecration, but as an atone- 
ment and a purifying (Nu S*— 2). In view of all 
this, we cannot speak of any priestly ser: ice 
rendered by the Levites, Nay, according to Nu 


* It needs no argument to show that the parallel it was once 
customary to draw between the OT and the Catholic concep- 
tion of Lhe priesthood is quite a mistaken one. According 
to the latter, Lhe priest acts the part of God over ayainst the 
heel and hence in God's name gives absolution anid iniparts 
dAessing. On the other hand, in P the high pricst is nowing 
Invre than a representative = highly exalted aod dignified: 
indeed —ot the God-consecrated people. tke represents it 
liefore God In every regard (see below). Any (ritual) short- 
coming on his part involves the whole people in guilt. As to 
the blessing of Jahweh, again, the higt priest, like the other 
pricets, cannot tinpart this of himself, but must suppli ate it of 
God (ef. Na 6231, ane expecially v.27). 

{ These have their genealogy traced) not ta Eleazar but to 
Ithaniar, another son of Aaron. It may be noted that only one 
head of a family is named in Ege $2 as a descendant of Ithamar, 


Daicly Danicl. Digitized | 


* The title so familiar to us, ‘high (lit. ‘yreat," 9172) priest,’ 
appearsin Ly 22" in the form ‘the priest who is greater than 
his brethren, while in Ezr 75 we have ‘the priest [who is] the 
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4°, they are not to toneh the saered vessels upon 
pain of death, but to carry them only after they 
have been carefully covered up by the priests. It 
is true, however, that their superior condition of 
purity enables them to eome nearer to the sanetu- 
ary than the profane multitude can do, and to 
serve as a bulwark to the latter against the 
destroying holiness of God (ef. above, p. 717). 

(5) We have already (p. 658” f.) noted how even 
YP reeognizes also a kind of Tay priesthood in the 
shape of the MNacirate undertaken for a tixed 
period of time. 

(7) The hallowed character of all property.— 
This principle jinds expression partly in the 
ancestral eustom of offering the tirstfruits of 
harley, must, and oil (Nu 18”), and partly in 
a nninber of saerifieial transactions. Every dne 
pud from the produets of the soil signifies that 
one owes the whole to Jahweh, and it is only when 
He has received Tis purtion that the rest is hal- 
Jowed and given over freely to the use of man. 
Amongst the regular ritual dues is ineInded also 
the teuth paid in early times to the king, only 
that it is no longer, as in Deuteronomy (14%), 
ewten at the sanctuary and given every three years 
to the poor, but is assigned to the Levites as a 
reconipense for the service which they render in 
the sanctuary as representatives of the people (Nu 
PS ui), 

(a2) But in P, as in the pre-Prophetic period, by 
far the most important place amone gifts to God 
is held by the sacrifices. They, too, are in many 
instances the expression of the consciousness that 
nian owes to God all blessings connected with his 
earthly pessessions, and that he has solemnly to 
testify lis gratitude for these. Bnt this is not the 
only point of view. On the eontrary, there were 
still at work here a number of motives, partly very 
ancient, Whose presenee in sacrificial transactions 
we have already had to note, although it is hard 
to say how far a eonseiousness of the original 


‘he anthors of P. The idea of the sacral com- 
miunion (ef. above, p. 661 i.) still continnes to find 
expression in the employment of blood, as the most 
nportant part of all saerificial transactions ; and, 
indeed, the blood is brought always the nearer 
to (od in proportion to the importance and holi- 
ness of the sacrifice. Thns the blood of the peaee- 
offering and the burnt-ottering is poured on]ly round 
about the altar (Lv t" 37); whereas of the blood 
of the sin-otlering the priest has to sprinkle a por- 
tion before the curtain which separates the Holy 
Place from the Holy of Holes, to smear a por- 
tion on the horns of the altar of ineense, and to 
pour the rest npon the gronnd beside the altar of 
burnt-offering (liv 4° 16-5)" On the Great Day of 
Atonement the blood of the gnilt-otfering is aetu- 
ally brought by the high priest into the oly of 
Ilohes, and sprinkled upon and hefore the lid of 
the sacred Ark (Ly 164%). But even the idea of 
the oflering of food still plays a part (although, no 
donbt, a Jess prominent one) in P, as is evident 
from sueh facts as that—apart of eourse from in- 
cense—it ts only what may be eaten that is to be 
offered, and teal ee betits the holiness of (cod 
—only clean and unblemished animals ; that every 
sacrifice must be seasoned with salt (the meal- 
offering with oil); and, above all, that every com- 
plete sacrifice includes not only flesh but an 
additional dish in the form of a foud-oflering, 
and a portion of drink in the shape of a wine- 
libation. 

3ut in all this we have not yet the answer to 
the most important question from the point of 
view of the history of religion, namely this: Aerein 
consists, according to P, the efficacy of sacrifice ? 
Is it effectual simply cx Opaypperutu,-orde-othery 


| of installation in office (Nu 27!8 2, Dt 34%). 


specitieally religious, points of view eome into con- 
sideration? The reply to this question depends 
upon a correct understanding of the force of the 
so-called stmikhah (az20) or laying on of harils, 
and of the signifieance of the blood in the saeri- 
fieial ritual. 

In every species of bloody sacrifice the oflerer 
has to take his stand befere the door of the 
sanetuary and Jay his hand upon the head of the 
victim (Lv 14, here of the burnt-otlering, with the 
addition ‘so shall it be aecepted for him and pro- 
eure atonement for him’; 3° * 38) of the peace- 
ollering ; 44% 7 29 of the sin-offering). What is 
the meaning of this ceremony of hand-imposition, 
upon whieh manifestly great weight is laid in the 
sverificial ritnal? It was natural to think of a 
transferenee of gnilt, especially as this is expressly 
witnessed to im Ly 16%, There the high priest 
lays both hands on the head of the so-called ‘scape- 
goat’ (see art. AZAZEL in vol. 1.), confesses over hii 
all] the transgressions of Israel, and then sends him 
away, laden with the people's guilt, into the wilder- 
ness. Beyond doubt, the laying on of hands in this 
instance denotes a transferenee of guilt, bnt the 
‘scape-goat’ is no sacrificial vietan, and henee the 
whole parallel is unsuitable as an aid to explain- 
ing the ritual of sacrifice, Besides, the laying on 
of hands is practised also with peace- or thank- 
offerings, which are not presented for atoning pur- 
poses, as well as in connexion with the consecra- 
tion of the Levites (Nu S!). The latter ceremony, 
in particular, permits of no other explination than 
that the laying on of hands is an aet whereby a 
rennnciation of personal possession and a giving 
over With a view to sacrifice [or, in the ease of the 
Levites, with a view to perpetual service in the 
sanctuary] is accomplished. Hence the comparison 
with the senruessio of Noman law is quite appro- 


| priate, * 


It is another question whether—qnite apart from 


| the meaning of the ~2*te—there may not have been 
meaning of the ritual survives in the minds of | 


present, at least in the guilt-otlering, the idea ot a 
surrender of the life of the animal in place of the 
forfeited human life—in other words, the inllicting 
of a penalty upon the victim, and thereby accom- 
plishing a setisfactio vicaria. This view has been 
maintained all the more positively, beeanse in the 
New Testament the sacrificial death of Christ is 
undeniably at times Jooked at from this viewpoint. 
Further, in Ly t7" it is expressly insisted that the 
seat of life is in the Ihlood, and that God has 
ordained that blood be used at the altar to accom- 
plish propitiation, for *the blood atones through 
the life [-ontained in it].’ Here, surely, it appears 
to be clearly devlared that the lite of the victim is 
a substitute for that of the sinner. Dnt this eon- 
elusion is once more rendered impossible by the 
eircumstanee that then the sacrificial vietini must 
have been regarded as Jaden with gnilt and curse, 
and henee as unclean, whereas in reality it is 


* Volz (art. ‘Die Handauflecuny heim Opfer’ in ZATW, 1901, 
p. 93 ff.) protests ayainst the idca of the wmanuntissiv, and re- 
fuses to separate the 72°20 of sacrifice from that of blessing and 
What is in view, he 
holds, is the conveying of a substance troni one party to another— 
in the case of the sin-offering, the conveying of sin, uncleanness, 
and curse to the sacrificial victim. But how then could the 
fiesh of the sin-offering have been counted most holy, and heen 
directed to be eaten by the priests in a holy place (Ly 6!% )? 
Volz meets this objection hy supposing that the sin-offering was 
meant originally net for Jahweh but for demons hostile to nian, 
and that the 7282 was then transferred from the sin-offering to 
the other offerings as well. On the other hand, Matthbes (art. 
‘Der Stihneredanke bei den Sundopfern’ in ZA7TW, 1903, p. 
97 ff.) rightly contends, in opposition to Volz, for different kinds 
of hand-imposition, Bertholet’s proposal (Com. on Ly 14) to 


start from Ly 2414 and to explain the 33°20 of sacrifice as the 
‘establishing of a solidarity between offerer and offering,’ comes 
in the end to the same thing as the manuwimissio interpretation, 
only that, according to Bertholet, the fundameA&.l notion of 
I the curununions meat here again to find expression. 
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treated as most holy and serves as holy food for 


the priests. 
In view of all this, in the mind af I there could 


be no other answer to the question as to the efietey 


uf sacrifice, Imt simply this: God las connected 


the accomplishment of atonement with the obedient | 
discharge of the sneriticial prescriptions ; whoever 
fulfils these and gets the priest to perform the 


atoning usages, is torgiven (Lv 4° 2 8 and oft.) 
The ritual, especially the prescriled presenting of 
the blood, is accordingly the indispensable con- 
dition of atonement, but is not yet exactly synony- 
nous with the latter. On the contrary, the for- 
giveness of sin flows from the grace of God exaetly 
as inthe Prophets, only that the latter regard the 
outward offering as a thing that mmy be dispensed 
with, provided the trne penitent disposition is 
present, Whereas, according to P, it is imperntively 
required that this disposition be accompanied hy 
its outward manifestation in the shape of an ofler- 
ing, Even from the point of view of linguistic 
usage, the difference between the prophetical and 
the priestly view of atonement is characteristic. 
Acevording to the propliets (cf. above, p. 6S), tiod 
Vumself covers the sin, 7c. We declares it tnvisible, 
so that the sinner is safe from the wrath of God, 
whereas, according to P, the priest covers the 
vrson of the sinner hy means of presenting the 
enh fonly in exceptional cases also through an 
unbloudy offering, i 4), sv as to shield him 
from the destroying holiness of tiod. 

The cirenmstance that the process of atonement 
is primarily connected with the presenting of the 
blood, explains itself naturally as a powerful after- 
infuence of primitive saerificial usages, in which 
the sprinkling of the dood had a different signitica- 
tion. ‘The latter is no longer in the mind of V’; for 
even the view is untenable, that the blood, being 
the seat of life, is regarded as the most precious 
gift which man can offer, At most, we might hold 
that I’ has still the idea of a symbolieal (not: real) 
satisfuctio, or, in other words, the notion that, 
throneh the offering of the life of the animal, sym- 
bolical expression is given to the acknowledgment 
that, strietly speaking, the sinner’s own life is tor- 
feit to God. But the main idea continues to be, 
as already noted, this: ‘thou shale procure atone- 
ment in this and in no other way, because God has 
so commanded it.’ 


(3) The teehnical qnestions eonnected with the - 


sacrilices may here he passed by. Their various 
degrees of value come out clearly in the order 
in which they have to be offered in all cases 
where a nnimber of diferent kinds of sacritice 
are combined. (i.) The first place is always held 
hy the propitiatory offerings, which include two 
species: the sia-offering (pxzt) and the gealt. 
ofering (evs). The difference hetween the two ts 
not very casy to determine from the deseriptions 
contained in Lv 4f. Both are presented even in 
the ease of nnintentional and even unconscious 
ollenees ; but the guilt-oftfering (Lv 5) has very 


largely to do with occasions when one has uneon- | 
scionsly (vv.35 0%) or consciously (v2 [6!]) inter- / 
fered with the property of another, whether God or 
The gui)t-otlering (in the shape of 


one’s neighbour, 
arin without blemish) is always coupled with resti- 
tution of what has been wrongly taken, with an 
alditional nfth of its value. Of sin-otferings the 


holiest and most impertant are naturally those 
presented on the Great Day of Atonement (Ly 16), | 
when the bleod of the victims is bronght hy the 
high priest into the Holy of Holies, and thus inte 
the immediate presence of the Divine form. of 


Inanifestation whose seat is the sacred Ark, It 


is qnite a uniqne feature that 1a this instance 
TP introduces, along with the customary atoning 


medium of sacrifice, another, perhaps very ancient, 
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form of propitintion, namely, the loading of the 

‘vont for’ Azazel’ with the sins of the people by 
the Jiich geass nnd the sending of this goat away 
j to Azazel inte the Wilderness. ‘The interpretation 
of the name ‘atzased is disputed 3 it may mean either 
‘the apostate’ or ‘the one who takes away [sin).’ 
Only, there can be no doubt of this, that a personal 
betng wnust be intended, for inv." he is expressly 
opposed to Jahwelt; and it is Suet? clewr thst le 
is thought of as an nnclean demon dwelling in the 
desert (or as the prince of the demons thiat dwell 
there?) The sending away of the goat to him is 
simply an net symbolical of the cleansing of the 
sacred Giod-conseerated soul from sin and guilt (ef. 
the precisely similar example of un symbolien) re- 
moval of uncleanness in Ly 14°); sin and guilt em 
sent off inte the unclean wilderness to the demon 
with whose character they correspond. Tt would 
be quite wrong to discover in ¥"'s recognition of 
Azazel any tendeney to dualistic conceptions, 
“Azaze) is not a power hostile to dahweh, a power 
to be inany way compared with Him, but snaply 
a demon, standing outside the theocracy, but none 
the Jess on that account subject to Jaloweh, the 
almighty Creator and Ruler of the world (see, 
further, art. AZAZEL in vol. i.). 

There is a widely dittised notion that P regards 
propitiatory offerings as effectusn) only in the ease 
of nnintentional or, at most, hastily committed 
sins. ‘This view is based upon Ni to", where in 
point of faet a distinction Is expressly drawn = he- 
tween unwitting offences and those that are eonr- 
mitted ‘with a [deliant} high hand.’ It is only for 
the first of these that the propitiatory usages luwe 
elicney. ‘The man who sins wilfully is guilty of 
blasphemy against Jaliweh, and is to be cut off 
without pity (v.%), 

Such is indeed the theory of this passage (Nu 
15="), but it is impossible to regard it as the 
meaning of P everywhere.* How conld it: have 
failed to be seen that, if every wilful transgression 
was to be pnnished by cutting off the offender, the 
undeniably universal sinfulness of man would have 
speedily led to the extinction of the whole nation ? | 
But sneha reflexion as this was unneeded. ‘The 
offences enumerated in Ly 5° (Eng. 6! | as calling 
for cuilt-otlerings (denial of a deposit, or of the | 
finding of a lost article, perjury, extortion) surely 
do not belong to the category of unwitting or 
hastily committed sins, It may be added that the 
Psalms also furnish on almost every page evi- 
dence that even in the post-exilie theocracy Che 
belief of the prophets in a grace of God which 
ean take away even heinons guilt las not died 
out. 

(ii.) A stave Jower than the propitiatory offerings 

* The result of such an assumption would be that the notion 
of atonement (and forgiveness of sins) is not really taken ito 
cousideration at all by I. This conelusion is drawn by A. 
Ritseht (Lehre von der Rechtfertigung and Versokntng, ii. 3 
[USSaj GS1f., INtf.), according to whom the ‘covering’ (hap- 
pard) needed was not against the wrath of God on the sinner, 
but against the destroying majesty (holiness) of Gad, to which 
man, owing to his ereaturely weakness, could not otherwise 
draw near. The procuring of the kapperd (Ritschl would prefer 
to see the term: ‘atonement’ avoided here] is thus simply the 
condition of safely approaching God with an offering, and al- 
ways implies the undisturbed continuance of the covenanted 
grace of God, without which no sacrifice is possible, But, quite 
apart from the oft-recurring (Lv 129 28 ete.) formula ‘and he 
shall he forgiven [after the atoning acts have heen performed), 
the theory of Ritschi is Shattered by the fact that the ‘cover- 
ing of the man by the priest is, of course, only the later (rans: 
formation given to the prophetic formula, accarding to which 
God covers the yuilt. In both vases the point is that the grit 
in to he declared powerless—io ather words, it isan atoning act 
that is in view. CL, further, on the whole question, A. Cave, 

The Seviptural Doctrine of Saercice and Atonement, Edin- 
hurgh, 1800; A. Schmuotter, ‘Pas Weseo der Sule in der atttest. 
Cpferthora (SA, 1801, p. Zo5).  Stade's detinition (reach ichte 
fayvaels, ti. 57), ' ALonement means reconsecralion or restoring, 


it ix quite applicable to a great many cases, necds, in view of 


Fe means of rites, a sacred character that bas been lost,’ while 


what w smd 'u, to_be enbureyds, 
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stands the burzt-offering (by) or whole-otfering 


(>5:). But, as wholly belonging to Jahweh, it 
retains a higher significance than the meal- 
offering, At one time presented also as a jro- 
pitiatery oflering, it has in IP the significance of 
a general ‘adoration otlering,’ a testimony to the 
normal relation between Jalwel and the people. 
Itence it has its place after the propitiatory otfer- 
ings, since the latter are appointed for the purpose 
of removing any disturbance of the normal relation. 
Dut, even unpreeeded by propitiatory oflerings, 
the burnt-otlering may be presented as a dutiful 
expression of absolute dependence on the covenant 
God, and of the consciousness of owing all blessings 
to Flim. Thus we find it especially in the form of 
the so-called von or ‘continual’ offering, zc. the 
otfering every morning and evening of a yearling 
lainb, along with food-otiering and drink-otlering 
(Ex 29988) Nu 28°8-), On the Sabbath (v.%) and 
still more at the New Moon (v.!%) this regular 
otfering undergoes material enlargement. 

(iili.) A third sioeles of offering mects us in the 
meat-offerings (Da) Lv 3. 78-), of which the fat. is 
burned, the blood sprinkled on the altar, the breast 
‘waved’ * and given along with the right leg (as a 
so-called tériqnah) to the priests, while the rest of 
the flesh is eaten by the otferers. A special braneh 
of the skéla@mine is supplied ly the ‘thanksgiving 
offerings’ of Lv 7%. Bunt to P all shélamimn.- 
offerings are only offerings of the second rank, 
since they are not appropriated by Jaliweh (2.¢. the 
peees alune, but are meant to be consumed also 
xy the laity—in other words, are destined for 
profane use. The small value attached to the 
meal-otfering by P as compared with the place it 
stil] holds in Deuteronomy (ef. above, p. 661) is 
explained hy the completely changed conception of 
the cultus which had already been produced by the 
programme of Ezekiel (45'  ete.). The private 
cultns that once prevailed, whose central point 
was the joyous sacrifieial meal, has now been 
displaeed by the official cult performed with 
scrupulous regularity by the priests t in the name 
(it might be without even the presence) of the 
theocratic conmunity. It was quite in the spirit 
of the Priests’ Code, that when the temple square 
was stormed hy Vompey the priests continned 
untlinchingly the performance of their functions 
until they were cut down at the altar; and that 
during the siege by Titus the daily burnt-offering 
was continued morning and evening even aiter the 
eity had long beeu brought to the extreme of 
famine, 

We pass over all further preseriptions regarding 
festa] otlerings and freewill services, and content 
ourselves with noting the fact that ad/ direetions 
regarding holy places, times, persons, and actions 
have ever in view the ove aim of realizing the idea 
of a God-eonsecrated people, the fact of its absolnte 
dependence npon Ifim, aud the necessity of ever 
renewed surrender to Him, It is quite possible 
that, in the working out of the system in detail, 
Babylonian $ influences may have co-operated ; 

* This waving (it. ‘swinging ’) of the offering or part of it 
denotes, according to what is surely the right interpretation, a 
moving backwards and forwards in the hands, the pnest making 
as if he would cast the offering into the altar flame, but ending 
hy taking it back as food assigned by God to the priests. A 
different explanation is piven by Philo (in a fraxment of his 
treatise de Victimis, edited by Wendland in 1891), who holds 
that the waving of tbe offering consisted in holding it up to- 
wards heaven. 

t According to the list of offerings in Nu 28f., the number of 
oficial sacrifices amounts yearly to 115 yonng bullocks, 1100 
lambs, 38 rams, and 32 goats, besides the food- and drink-offer- 
ings pertaining to them. 

{On this point cf. especially P. Haupt, ‘The Origin of the 
Mosaic Ceremonial'in John Hopkins University Circular, xix. 
No. 145 (Baltimore, 1900), in which a Babylonian origin is 
“laimed even for 72399, 7\n, N73, and 173; and the same 
author's art. ‘Babylonian Elements in the Levitic Ritual’ in 
Journ, of Bibl. Lit. xix, i. 55iffe 


but in any case these are so incorporated with, 
nay even subordinated to, the theocratie fnnda- 
mental ideas, that they are no longer felt to bea 
foreign element, lence requiring to be considered 
less from the standpuint of biblical Theology than 
from that of the History of Religion mm general. 

5. On the other hand, we have still to answer 
another extremely important question, namely, 
as to the ethical system upon which 1 Inilds, and 
which he desires to see realized. What ideal of 
niorality floats hefore his mental vision, and by 
what means dves he aim at realizing it ? 

In dealing with these questions it is necessary 
at the very outset to repel a charge which, for 
reasons that are readily intelligible, is often brought 
against P, namely, that moral commands proper 
reeede in his pages so far behind ritnal ordinances 
that they seem to possess no importance at all. 
But we must not forget that P represents the close 
of a long development in the course of which the 
moral demands of the prophets, at least after the 
introduction of Deuteronomy, had long become 
flesh and blood in the case of the better portion 
of the people—eertainly of all who accepted the 
future hope. It did not appear to P to be neces- 
sary to emphasize these demands afresh, seeing 
that in the form of the Deealogue they had long 
been a common possession of the people. _More- 
over, there is not wanting, at least in the Law of 
Holiness (Ly 19 and 20), a eolleetion of a whole 
series of essentially moral commands, although 
these are for the most part amalgamated in a 
remarkalle fashion with ritual prescriptions (ef. ¢.¢. 
19H. 19. zit. 257. 276), and the way in which humani- 
tarian preseriptions, like those contained in 19! 
15f. are based upon the motive of the fear of God (see 
espeeially vv. 3) more than once vividly recalls 
Denteronomy. The same remark applies to the 
exhortations to the strictest impartiality in judicial 
decisions (vv.!> %), and to absolute honesty in bnsi- 
ness and uprightness of life (vv.2- 1 38), Besides, 
vf contains not only a prohibition against op- 
pressing the gér,* lut a command to love him as 
oneself, On the other hand, however, it eannet be 
disputed that the concept ‘neighbour’ in vv.’% 38 
is restricted solely to one’s fellow - countrymen. 
Anionyst other instances, this comes out clearly in 
the prohibition to treat Israelites as slaves: the 
heathen and even settlers in Israel may be pur- 
ehased as slaves and bequeathed as such to one’s 
children, but not so with Israelites (Lv 254%), 
Everything of heathen origin is co ipso unelean, 
and hence so far beneath Israel that the latter 
recoenizes no consideration or eqnal rights as be- 
longing to it. Deutero-Isaiah’s thought of Israel 
as having a missionary function to discharge to the 
heathen appears to he completely forgotten. 

Int, if we cannot thus speak of moral duties 
towards von-lsraclites (with such eaxceptions as 
the general prohibition of murder, Gn 9%, and the 
above-mentioned kindly recommendation of the 
gevim, Lv 196), it is true that otherwise the 
ethical system of the prophets may be regarded 
as binding for P, Only, in his estimation, the 
moral ideal is not exhansted in the fulfilment of 
specially cthica? demands, but he places along 
with these, at least upon the same level, if not 
upon a higher one, regulations as to the eultus— 
nay, purely external, ritual requirements. — llere, 
if anywhere, we see that P sets before him the 
realizing of the system sketched by Ezekiel, The 
aim to which every other interest must give way 
is the setting up of a pure God-consecrated people ; 

* By the gér here is evidently to be understood not a heathen 
but an Israelite of another tite or family, or even a foreigner 
who has settled in Israel and become completely incorporated 


therewith ; ef., on this controverted question, Bertholet, Die 
Stelluny der Fsraetiten und der Juden zu den Fremnden, Frei- 


burs, 1596 
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but this is achieved, not primarily, as in the view 
oF the prophets, Ny cireumeision of the heart, but 
hy means of all the countless purifying and aton- 
ing acts preseribed by the Law for every conceivable 
case (ef, especially Ly 12 and 15). Negleet of these 
rules—even wholly unintentional and uneconscions 
neelect—involves the same degree of culpability as 
na mortal sin does. The rigid consistency and out- 
wardly mechanical character of this whole concep. 
tion come ont, above all, in the ritual of the Great 
Day of Atonement, The solemn Ee eee made 
by Aaron with the goat of the people (Ly 16%") is 
intended, properly speaking, not for the people 
themselves but (vv) for the inner sanctuary, 
the Tent of Meeting and the altar—in other words, 
for things without life. Atonement on behalf of 
these for all the ritnal transgressions and omissions 
of the people thus appears as the most important 
feature in the ritual of the Great Day of Atonement. 

It ean oeeasion no surprise that very deprecintory 
judgements have often been passed on VP alike for 
te exclnsivencss towards foreigners aud his placing 
of moral and physical (ritual) purity on precisely the 
same level. The gnlf between the ea iuian of the 
Prophets—above all, of Dentero-Isainh—and that 
of the Priests’ Code has been described as one that 
eannot be bridged. ‘Nhat there is, in fact, a dcep 
culf between the two, and that this shows itself in 
Pin the shape of a falling away from the pure 
level reached by the Prophets, are trnths that need 
he denied all the less, secing that the teaching of 
desus certainly attavhed itself to the prophets, and 
would have the Law interpreted only in their sense 
and spirit. Yet, if we wonld do justice to I’, there 
are two things that mmst not be forgotten. In 
the first place, even his system did not exclude the 
possibility of viewing the revelation of the Divine 
will as a guide to real inward piety and morality, 
and of thus finding ia it a means of Joy and editica- 
tion.* Many passages in the Psalms (17 198, and 
almost the whole of Ps 119) testify to this rejoieing 
of the heart in God’s law. The period of patufud 
attention ta the observance of the Law first set in 
when the religion of Israc} was seriously endangered 
hy Antiochus Epiphanes. It was thought then 
that the anger vf Grod could be appeased only hy 
the strictest, most literal fnililment of the Law, 
and the time of consummation he thus broneht on. 
But the heavy burden of the Law was inercased, 
above all, by the addition of the alleged oral tradi- 
tion from Sinai downwards, the casnistry developed 
in Pharisaie circles, with its endless partienlar 
roles, which kept the Israclite who was loyal to 
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limission ta the will of Ciod and therewith sincere 


the Law in momentary anxiety lest he had ia any | 


way incurred delilement and consequently heinous 
guilt. 

But, secondly, it must not be forgotten that, in 
spite of its inferiority to the religion of the Lro- 
phets, the Law fulfilled an important mission in 
the course of the history of the religion of Israel 
asa whole. Experience had taught that the great 
mass of the people had proved themselves inenp- 
able of understanding and fruitfully assimilating 
the teaching of the prophets. Hence the latter 
had its place taken by another Divine juedayogie 
method—the discipline of the Law, with its cease- 
less reminders of the immense distance between 
the holy God and the sinful uncleanness of every- 


thing creaturely, with its constant compelling of | 


a lively sense of the necd of forgiveness and atone- 
ment, and of the duty of a conscientious use of the 
rescribedd means of propitiation. In short, the 
Tae proved a ratdaywyds eis Xpiordy (Cal 3*4) not 
only in the sense that it forced the recognition of 
the impossibility of attaining to righteousness 
before trod hy the works of the Law, Int also 
that it was a school whieh taught absolute snb- 
* Cl. Gunkel, Atayewahite Psalmenf Qoiti 


ngen; Laude p. te Mls 7 partilapudiyidual - £§ 
hig L4 i f) yas i | isi G, ae | LJ im i , 


hes And what an intensely religious lite might 
«© developed alongside of and under the rale of 
the Law, is witnessed by the last two groups of 
literature we have yet to consider: the religions 
Lyric and Elegiar poetry, and the remnants of the 
so-called Jiokianah or Wisdom literature. 


IX. Tuk reviaious Lyric AND ELEGIAC PporTrry 
(eoks of Psalms and Lamentations . 


If, in addition to the Prophets, only the Law 
had come down to us, a wholly inadequate, may 
murtially wroug, idea of the power exercised ly the 
-rophetie religion would have been inevitable, 
But, fortunately, more than one literary product 
has survived, and amongst these the Psalms are, 
above all, titted to guide nx to a profounder judg- 
ment. In them is exhibited such a ehuitarcit 
‘aricty and intensity of the genuinely religious 
life, that our verdiet must be that there is prac- 
tically no trace to be detected of the serions 
danger that was called up hy the compleie equal- 
izing of ritual obligations with epecially moral 
duties, of physical with moral purity ; nay, testi- 
monies are not wanting to an express repudiation 
of saerilice (see above, ik 683"), 2c. of what is to 
P the most important clement in the cultus. 

The numerous critical questions connected with 
the Books of Vsatms and Lamentations may here 
be entirely passed over (see article LAMENTATIONS 
in vol. iil, and I’SALMs in vol. iv.). It may be 
that in the Psalms there still survive scattered 
relies of pre-exilie religious poetry, but in that 
form in which the book now hes hefore us it is a 
work of the post-exilie period * and may tlius. in 
spite of all its variety of contents, be treated with- 
out hesitation as a harmonious whole, and a con- 
sistent witness to the faith and hopes of post-exilie 
Israel, 

The question so mueh debated in recent times, 
who ix to be regarded as the speaking subject (‘dias 
betende Ich’) in the Psalins,t must undoubtedly, 
with Olshansen, Reuss, Cheyne, ef ad., be answered 
very frequently in favour of the so-called collective 
subject, as against the almost uniformly cndividadl 
interpretation of Mwald, Wupfeld, Dulin, ef ad. 

fenss in particular has rightly argned that the 
endless complaints against cruel fees and perse- 
cutors can be felt to be intelligible and justified, 


* What appears to the present writer the most prohalle view 
of the case is as follows. The oldest collection, I's 3-41, was 
already lormed in the time of Ezra; then, say towards the close 
of the Persian period, a second collection, made up of further 
(alleged) Davidite psalins (51-71), songs of contemporaries of 
David (42-49, 50. 72. 73-83), and ao supplementary collection 
(81-80). The third collection (0-150) can searcely have origin- 


| ated) before the founding of the Ilasmonwan dynasty hy Sinion 


(u.¢. 142 f7.). Psalms i and 2 were probably first pretixed by the 
linal redactor of the Whole l’salter, as a very appropriate pro- 
Joyrue. 

ms ta the Book of Lamentations, it may suttece to remark that 
the aldust components (chs. 2 and 4) are based upon quite fresh 
recollections of the destruction of Jerusalem in 587, whereas 
ch. 5 may helong to the 6th cent., ch. 1 to the Sth, but ch. 3 as 
Jate as the 3rd cent. Bc. 

tOn this eontroverted question, ef. R, Smend, art. ‘Ueber 
das leh der Psabuen'in ZA dW, DSSS, p. 409%. [where the idea 
of the collvetive subject ix alinost consistently carried through}; 
J.“ Schuurmans Stekhoven, 7A7'W, 18st, p. 131ff. [a partial 
modification of Simend'’s view]; GG. Reer, Jndterdual- wad 
Gemeindepsalmen, Marburg, 1804; F. Coblenz, Ueber das 
hetende deh in den Psalmen, Franklurt, 1897; U1. Rov, Die 
Volksgemeinde wid die Gemeinde der ranmen tm Paalter, 
Gnadenfeld, 1597, D. Leinidorfer, Dax Padter-eqo in den feh- 
Poalinen, iy Engert, Der betende Gereehte der Prabnen, 
Warzhurg, 142. The last six of these insist with more or less 
emphasis that it is not the actual people that is to be looked on 
as the ‘betende Jch,* hut only the godly portion, whieh pines 
under the oppression of the enemys and prass and hopes for 
deliverance. They point ont, further, that (altogether apart 
from pSalins which are absolutely individual in their reference) 
even the psalms whieh represent the community, although 
spoken in the name ot the latter, were primarily the work of a 
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nay even touching, only if they are referred not to 
private affairs, but to the straits ever the same to 
which the godly community is reduced by heathen 
oppressors and by renegades within the nation 
itself. It would, however, be altowether an un- 
justifiable exaggeration to seek to refer practically 
all the Psalms to a colleetive subjeet—the godly 
eonmunity. On the contrary, for the proper ap- 
preeiation of the Psalter, it is of the very highest 
Mnportance to note that ‘individualism ’ in religion, 
for whieh the way was paved especially by Jere- 
miah, already has clear expression given to it in 
many ways in this very book.* The numerons 


witnesses to the pining and striving of individnal 
supphants after living communion with their God, 
and to the blessed assnrance of this communion, 
wil] alone explain how the Psalter has been able to 
serve even down to the present day as the prayer- 
book even of Christian nations, 

1. Conception of God.—(a) As in exilic and post- 
exilie prophecy, the conception of God is seen in 
the Psalms eceupying a height which conld not be 
surpassed even on New Testament soil except in 
a few points. The solity of Jalwweh (18), the 
impossibility of comparing Ilim with any other 
being, the utter nothineness of idols (115'™), are to 
the psalinists axioms which need no proof. As 
Creator of the world (24!* 74! 954 104°") and 
often), and that by the simple word of His power 
(85° ¥), Ile is at the same time also the absolute 
Rnler of the whole (33)4f 467 9% 4724 6557 667 $28 
103" 1134). He glorifies Himself eontinually in 
inanimate nature (3% 19%; in U9% by the 
majesty of Ilis thunder); henee it is snmmoned, 
as well as living creatures, to praise Him (148"*), 
Above all, wonderfu' appears His condescension 
to man, who by himself is so weak ; Ie has con- 
stituted him only a little snort of the nature of 
]ivine beings (S°-, with a manifest allusion to Gn 
7%). The eare of God for His creatures is evi- 
dently not separated, after the manner of Christian 
docinatics, from the work of creation and classed 
as & preserving and governing, or even thought of 
as a eontinued working of laws of nature once 
established; but consists in ever renewed, inde- 
pendent creative acts of an actively ruling (rod 
(Gas. 1Q4 53-5 276 | 45 15f. 1478), 

(4) The solitary limitation of the heing of God 
which in itself is absolutely without limits, which 
might he discovered, wonld be the frequent mention 
of His heavenly dwelliny-place (114 147 20706), and 
very often), Dut this form of spatial limitation 
could not be dispensed with by the conception of 
God, even at its highest reach, if it was to escape 
the danger of being dissipated into pantheism. The 
no less frequent allusions to Zion as Gad’s abode 
and the starting-point of lis action (20') 502 68! 
etc.) does not, as we have already had occasion to 
explain, contradict in the least the idea of the Cod 
of heaven. Jleaven is his throne, Zion the place 
of Ilis revealed presence, which is not identical 
with lis most essential beine. The magniticent 
description of the theophany in Ps 18%, where 
God mounts the chernb and thus flies abroad, 
belongs to the domain of poetic Heence, equally 
with His appearing frour Sinai in 68". 

(¢) On the other hand, it might appear strange 
that we still meet in the Psalms with traces of a 


theologuimenon with which we have already (above, 
p. 684") made acquaintance in Pt 4!% as well as in 
Dn 10 (see above, p. 714°). We refer to the idea 
of under-gods (b%né *#dhim or, shortly, ’élohim 
or éline ‘ods’; even biné ’élohim does not mean 
‘sons of gods,’ but ‘those who belong to the cate- 
gory of “élohim’), who, either independently, 
* Of. the artieles of Sellin on ‘ Das Subject der altisraelitischen | 
Religion in Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, iv. (1893) Heft 6, and 
v. (1895) Heft 4. re Am} 
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althongh commissioned by Jahweh, rule over the 
heathen peoples (so with the star-gods in Dt ¢! *), 
or under the ais of Jahweh take their part as a 
kind of vassal kings in the government. of the 
world. Only in this sense are we to explain not 
only the omy or ‘prinees’ of Dn 10, but also the 
o*tx [so read for the corrupt obx] of Ps 58? and the 
one of 82) 6 (vy, Hsp 43 ‘sons of the highest’). 
In both passages the injustice and partiality of 
their rule are complained of,—aluding, of eonrse, 
to the treatment of Israel by heathen peoples,— 
and in $2? they are even threatened with death 


after the manner of man, by way of punishment 


for their conduct. This last passage shatters all 
possibility of explaining these ow>x as hnman 
judges ; to ‘die like men’ is possible only to those 
who in themselves are immortal. Now, even 
althongh it eannot be denied that in the whole 
conception of these under-gods we have a manifest 
after-etlect of the belief in the reality of the former 
gods of the nations, yet the idea is so incorporated 
with and subordinated to Jdakwism that it is im- 
possible to regard it as a survival of the once 
prevailing Henotheism or even of a former Poly- 
theism. The same complete welding of origin- 
ally heathen maythologionera with Jahwism is met 
with also in 74! and 104°6 with their allusions 
to the snbduing of Leviathan; and in 8920, with 
its crushing of Rahab.t 

These same under- gods of Ps 58 and 82 are, 
beyond doubt, intended also by the ond: of 86° 95° 
064 977-9 135° 138! and the oats 32 of 29! and 897, 
over whom Jalweh is absolutely exalted. Dis- 
tinguished from them, we have in 10376 148? the 
angels (o'sy°D, lit. ‘ messengers’), who surround 
the throne of God offering praise, or, sent by Him, 
stand by the side of the godly to proteet him (34° 
35°", both times ‘the angel of Jalwch,’ but cer- 
tainly not now in the sense of a self-manifestation 
of dahwel [ef. above, p. 639°]; 914%). The idea of 
a heavenly conneil includes also ‘the holy ones’ 
(7.¢., as elsewhere, those who stand in the closest 
relation to God, not those who are morally perfect) 
of Ps 897%.) The angels, again, who bring mis- 
fortune (78), being sent by God to punish, are not 
morally wicked beings or even hostile to God, but 
are simply ‘angels of evils * (a°y7 2x53), ae. such as 
are sent hy God to bring trouble upon sinners. 

(72) The so-ealled attributes of God, or, to he more 
correet, the various sides on which Llis one being 
displays itself, are never with the T’salmists the 
snhjeet of metaphysical speculation, bnt are always 
put forward oat with a specifieally religious in- 
terest—at one time for the warning, at another for 
the consolation, of the godly. The Eternity of 
(rod is the pledge that He can he a true retuge to 
His people (90% 4). His Omnipotence has proved 
itself alike in creation and in the directing of his- 
tory (115° 135°). Wis Unchangeableness sets the 
nothingness of all ereated things in its trne Heht : 
heaven and earth shall deeay, and He shall change 
them like a garment, bnt He Himself remains un- 
ehanveably the same (102°"), His Wisdom has 
manifested itself, above all. in the work of crea- 
tion (lu4"4), but in other matters too the depth of 
His thonghts awakens wondering adiniration (£2° 0) 
13), His Ommniscience extends to every action, 
however trifliny, and every thought of man (139!") 
—a salutary warning to him; for even the most 
secret depth of the heart is open to Him (7! 442), 
And when it is said in 130 that He takes cog- 
nizauce even of the embryo in the womb, and that 


*The same idea is certainly present when we read of the 


| fixing of the bounds of the peoples accordiag to the aumber of 


the béné “élihun (Dt 328, reading, with the LXX, ots “2 
for the 5xqy" °32 of MT). 
‘+ Cf. above, p. 670" f- 
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the span of life and perhaps also the fortunes of | 
the individual in question are written in Tis book, 
this is certainly to be understood not in the sense 
of a rigid predestination, ut only as implying 
that absolutely nothing can evade the knowledge 
or thwart the will of (sod. Similarty, His Omni- 
presence (1367) is described not (pantheistically) 
as that of His substanee, but of Mis knowledge 
and Mis power, in order to check at the outset all 
thoneht of escape from Him. His moral VPer- 
fection comes to view in His horror of stn (5°), 
His Righteousness in His attitude not only to His 
own people (7? 117 33! ete.) but to heathen nations 
as well (6%). But, naturally, the largest space ts 
ocenpied ino the psalmists’ descriptions hy sneh 
aver bisa of God as This Love, by the praise of Mis 
inexhaustible Grace and Comyussion, His Long- 
suffering and ‘Truth (S6! 103°" 36%8). In His 
Goodness all His creatures may take comfort (33°° 
145°¢)s but, above all, He shows Hiinself ‘ the 
Father of the orphan and the Provider of the | 
widow’ (68° 146"), It is noteworthy that, apart 
from this application of the name ‘ Father,’ the 
idea of the Fatherly love of God, which forms the 
central point of the N'T coneeption of God, meets 
us only once more (Ps 103), and there only in the 
form of a comparison, not to speak of its heing 
manifestly restricted to Israc] —nnother of the 
evidences that the OT conception of God was 
capable of enlargement in one very important 
direction. 

2. slnthropology outside the sphere of Jahwism 
rroper.—In the Judgments passed in the Book of 
anal on the purely human, we tind, side by side 
with panegyries on the lofty pre-eminence of man 
in his lordship over creation (S*", see above, yp. 
72), lamentations over the weakness and transi- 
tory nature of everything human (33'% 62 1034 ; 
1444 ‘Man is like a breath, luis days are as a 
shadow that passeth away’). This lament applies 
to even the strongest (146%), And when the life 
—all too short—eomes to an end (39%% GO 4), 
dark SAzZ’6/ (see above, p. 668 f.) awaits the departed, 
and cuts him off nll from all relation to the 
upper world, and above all from the blessings of the 
theocracy or the praise of Grud (6% 30" ssi™ BIS"), 
None can eseape this fate (89). It is trne that at 
times the sense of close fellowship with God (see 
below) reaches a height and a strength which 
seem to leave only a short step te the conviction 
that ¢rve fellowship with trod must of necessity be 
enduring and extend beyond the present life ;* 
but this step is never definitely taken, Only as a 
‘stranger and a sojourner’ doves man continue with 
God during his earthly walk (39% )5), at death 
the bond of connexion Is severed for ever. In this 
matter, if anywhere, it is clear what a power and 
stimulis must have belonged to faith in the God 
of Israel, seeing that, even withont the hope of 
immortality, it eould produce fruits of such intense 
reliviousness as we tind in the Psalms (and Job). 
The question whether there are not really to be 
found in the Psalms traces of the hope ot a con- 
tinued existence, will have to be discussed when we 
vomne to speak of the eschatological expectations, 

The physieal weakness of man finds its analogue 
in his mural weakness. Whenin I’s 517 the latter | 
ws traced back to his generation and birth by sinful 
parents, this 18 not intended, of course, to mean 
that generation and birth are of themselves sinful. | 


* Thus R. H. Charles (in the second chapter of his Critical | 
flistory of the Doctrine of a Future Life tn israel, in Jiadaiam, 
tnd th Christianity, London and New York, 1899) discovers 
in Ta 49. 73, as well as in the Book of Job, approaches to an 
unmortality doectrine—an individual esehatology which finally 
saeeorling to ch, 3) combined with the popular eschatology 
vo fornt the dovtrine of the resurrection (ef. below, p. 7288 note ; 
and the later article of Charles, * The Rise and Development in 
Icraci of Belief in a Futur: Lite,’ Lzpusdor, Jap. 103, p. ME) | 
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The whole statement amounts to a plea that God 


>would judge Jentently one whe, as sprung trou 


sinners, necessarily carries within ditua from the 
womb a sintnl habit and sintul inclinations. It is 
only in the latter sense that the statement can be 
called a contribution to the doctrine of original 
sin, There is not the faintest refercnce to an im. 
putation of Adam's guilt—the very kernel of the 
dogmatic doctrine of original sin. 

3. Neture and history of the Theocracy.—The 
idea of an election of Israel te be tiod’s own people 
is firmly held also by the Psalutiets (33! 74° 1354), 
and it eannot be donbtcd that here again this 
conviction carried with it the serions danger of 
national conceit and a imischievous disposition to 
look down on all other peoples—a danger which 
threatened te stifle compdetely the existence of 
those great thougitts of Tlentero-Isainah regarding 
iw missionary voontion of Israel to all the heathen. 
It is trne that this conceit was matenally dimin- 
ished by the honourable confession that Isrnel 
has almost always shown itself unworthy of the 
Divine choice and the great acts of dalowel in 
connexion with the deliveranee from) Meyptian 
bondage (77 TS 1067"), ot is tie well- 
deserved anger of trod that has given Israel over 
to the powerful oppression and the savage mockery 
of her enemies (Lav! #!6 442) Psv2"", and numerous 
other passages), Israel heeded not the threaten- 
ings of Jahweh repeated from the days of old (La 
217), but allowed herself to be deceived by false 
prophets and priests (La 244%). But in syite of 
all this the Divine covenant is assured for ever (Ps 
105° 1119); and thas to those who humbly subiit 
themselves to Him the day must come when all 
the comforting promises of days gone by shall be 
fullfilled (La 3°). The principal expectations 
attached to the theoeracy of the future will come 
out in the section devoted to the Messianic hopes. 

4. The theocratic institutions. — ‘There are a 
vreat many passages in the Vsalms, in) which 
touching and powerful expression is given to high 
esteem for the temple as the place of Jahwelr's 
gracious presence, and to longing after the benunti- 
til service conducted there (5° 26° 274 4325 6598 eM 
116 122"). But it would certainly be an error 
to discover the principal motive of this longing im 
joy in the cultus in the narrower sense, z.e. in the 
sacrificial performianees. Against such a supposi- 
tion there is not only the fact that mention of 
snerilice is extremely rare (21h 54° 66 , in T41° it 
is only symbolical saerifice that is in view), but 
it is well known that there are not wanting in 
the Psahns passages in which the necessity of 
sacrifice and its acceptableness to trod are repudi- 
ated in the most unqualibed terms, and net with- 
out a tonch of sareasm (408 50% 51!" 66°" 5 see more 
fully, above, p. 686"), We must hold then that the 
ioty of the psalnists ocenpies in general a higher 
[etal than that of the framers of the Priests’ Code. 
Their joy in the beautiful service of the temple was 
evidently derived primarily from what appealed to 
the heart and the feelings: the festal processions, 
the prayers and benelictions of the priests, and, 
not last, it may de presmmned, the temple music 
and singing (te which last the greatest care secs 
from all vaceounts to have been given). All this is 
supported by the circumstance that the (net very 
Trequent) praise of the Law (1 MM) is prohaldy 
everywhere intended for the specilically moral (so 
quite clearly in 196) commands and not for the 
Ceremonial Law. Even the endless utterances 
mostly of quite a general character-—in Ps 11! as 
to the valne and etticacy of the Divine commends 


| show at times (so vw." ES) that what they live 


in view is the moral content of the Law. 
5. The vharecter of the religion of the Psalas.— 


af Spree yr non of all true 1eligton is a sincere 
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confession of sin, then the religion of the psalmists 
has nndonbtedly a firm basis. In addition to the 
ready admission of the general guilt of the people, 
of which we have already spoken, there are not a 
few testimonies to the impossibility of all attempts 
of one’s own to attain to a righteousness which 
can bear to be tested by the eye of a holy God (38" 
5) °°? 130). 143°, La ]5 8. 14. 18. 22 goa. 46 500); as Well as 
evidences of a tenderness of conscience which feels 
eoncerned even abont unconscions sins (Vs 198 908) 
and sins of youth (25%), and prays God to forgive 
them. It is only rarely that we still meet with 
outbursts of self-righteousness, showing itself in a 
disposition to boast uf one’s minute observance of 
the Law (17° 187% 44'5)) and even to complain 
that God, notwithstanding all this, delays to help 
His people (44'°"), No less surprising, and quite 
opposed to the usnar language of the Book of 
Limentations, is the eomplaint of La 57 ‘The 
fathers sinned, and we bear their guilt.’ 

More than once we meet with an almost evan- 
gelieal perception in what is said about the forgive- 
ness of sin. The Apostle Paul was thoroughly 
justified (No 4°") in using Ps 32" as a Seripture 
proof that the blessedness of a conscience at peace 
with God is based not upon any merit of works, 
but upon the fact that God in His vrace does not 
impute guilt (ef. also Ps 103", esp. v.8), 

To those, again, who are ever mindfnl of their 
constant need of fresh grace, who are ‘of a broken 
heart and contrite spirit,’ Jaliweh is near (34°51), 
and creates in them—for an actual new ereation is 
needed —a clean heart and anew, right spirit (51)*). 
He teaches them to recognize in God the highest, 
yea the only, good (16%), the source of all true 
spiritual life and all real light (36%); Ile awakens 
in them an inextinguishable longing for blessed 
peace in God and the closest fellowship with Him, 
and provides for the full satisfying of this longing. 
Sayings like those of 165: * 42° 63? 73" 143°, and, 
above al], the noble words of 131)4, have found a 
perfect echo even in Christian hearts all through 
the centuries. 

(«) A frnit of such fellowship with God is a life 
of prayer (supplication, thanksgiving and adora- 
tion) of inexhaustible variety and intimacy. Ex- 
amples of this it is all the less necessary to quote, 
since the whole Psalter is one witness to this faet. 
A single remark may, however, be made. How 
petty and empty appear all those philosophical 
wid theological discussions about prayer as an 
attempt to interfere with the unalterable pre- 
determination of God, when compared with the 
grand simplicity and inward certainty of the pray- 
ing psuinists! Their hearts have no room for such 
considerations. No doubt they, toa feel the 
manifold mysteries of the course of things in this 
world, and are plunged by them into doubt and 
unrest. Nor are they strangers to impatience, 
hay, at times, even displeasnre, on account of the 
delay of Divine aid and the seeming silence of 
(aod in presence of violence and injustice. But in 
the end the certainty forees Its way that the omni- 
potence, the wisdom, and the righteousness of 
God niust trinmph over all unreason and unright- 
eonsness. And the conviction that prayer, the 
indispensable nonrishment of the sont, ix more 
precions than anght else (927%), and that God is 
ever near to them that call upon Lim (145'%), is 
placed at last beyond the reach of doubt. 

(b) A further fruit of this spiritual life in and 
with God shows itself in the disposition which 
recovnizes all the actions and the whole let of the 
golly to be absolutely dependent upon the wise 
and vracious will of God, and which is therefore 
ptepstred in all things to give the glory nut to man 
Int to God alone (1135'"), and to expect all things 
from His blessing alone (i274), The Psalin pas, 


sages, in which an inflexible confidence in the wise 
and Joving guidance and protection of the godly 
finds touching and often typical expression (e¢.g. 
Sie OFtO7 OU Vso 129)" lave in all ‘aces 
retained) their place even in Christian hearts as 
forms of prayer which possess inexhaustible living 
power. 

6. Morality.—After what we have had to say 
about the attitude of the Psalmists to the cultus, 
and abont the character of their religion, we conld 
not but expect that their moral disposition would 
show itself in a corresponding form. The testi- 
monies to this can hardly be called numerons, if 
we leave ont of account the endless complaints 
avainst the heathen and against faithless tellow- 
countrymen [the latter being for the most part 
referred to in the term oyyo or ‘ungodly ]. The 
contents of these complaints point of themselves 
tothe opposite as constituting what is right and 
moral. Of more importance, however, are the 
passages in which we find positively, as it were, 
set up an ideal of the hfe that is truly moral and 
well-pleasing to God. It is noteworthy in this 
connexion that in almost al] these passages (15'" 
244 3456 10%; in a negative form in 5y'*-) the 
strongest emphasis ts laid upon those requirements, 
inattention to which had furnished the main ovea- 
sion for the denunciations and complaints of the 
prophets: honesty and truthfulness, above all im 
judicial eases which might issue in endangering 
the rizhts of the poor and the weak. 

A dark shadow is undeniably cast on this attrae- 
tive picture by those onthursts of sometimes pas- 
sionate longing for revenge that are found in the 
so-called ‘imprecatory psalms’ (414 58" 109", and 
esp. 1378 ; ct. also La 151! 3044 421), "The expedient 
of declaring that the objects of hatred and revenge- 
ful Joncing im these passaves are not persons but 
the eanse they represent, their hostility to Good 
and His kingdom, is ntterly untenable in view, 
for example, of Vs 137%%. We have simply to 
acknowledge that there is not to be detected here 
the slightest breath of the spirit which mspires 
the words of Mt 54°. And, however readily we 
may concede that such utterances are partly in- 
telligible as the ery of distress of a people tony 
enslaved and maltreated, and that on that acconnt 
they are in a measure excusable, they still continue 
to be at the same time instrnetive witnesses to the 
fact that in the OT, side ly side with the word of 
God, the disposition and the voice of the natural 
man may stil] be remarked. 

7. Lhe doctrine of vetribution.—The problem ever 
raised afresh by experience. namely, how the actions 
and the fortunes of men are related to one another, 
had already, as we saw above (p. 689), engaged the 
attention of the later Prophets, and had Jed first to 
the eonelusion that no one has to pay.the penalty 
of another's guilt, but only his own. But in pro- 
portion as the place of the vld poymlar religion, 


| which had regard almost exelusively to the nation 


as a whole, had its place taken by an interest in 
the religions individual, the qnestion always he- 
came a more burning one,—in view of the complete 
absence of any hope of a compensatory process in 
the world beyond, —how the sufferings of the vodly 
and the prosperity of the wicked were to be recon- 
ciled with faith in a Divine, and thus absolutely 
richteons, rule of the world. At first the Psalimists, ~ 


| too, abide by the simple postulate, which appears 


to be imperatively required by the conception of 
God, and which the very first: psalin states in the 
sharp antithesis, ‘Happiness to the righteons, woe 
to the wicked !’ The description of the happiness 
of the godly (23!* 92358. 1) 2!*- ] 281") js presented in 
snch beautiful pictures and with such detiniteness 
that there appears to be no room left tu raise the 


problem above.referred to. Lut it was impossible 
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permanently to shnt one's eyes to the glaring facts 
supplied by experience of real life. And so we find 
three psalms (the 87th, the 49th, and the 73rd; also 
the opening part of the 39¢h),* in whieh the prob- 
Jem of the prosperity of the ungodly is subjected 
to an examination which shows only too clearly 
how heavily this question pressed upon meus 
minds, and what a struge¢le was required to reach 
anything like a satisfying result. Hut this result 
is the same in all the three psalms named. The 
sullerings of the righteous and the prosperity of 
the wicked are both alike pronounced to be afways 
only temporary, and henee to be merely a deceitful 
appearance, Soon and suddenly release comes to 
the one, shameful ruin to the other; and all the 
tore are men to be warned not to fret on account 
of the prosperity of the wicked, instead of waiting 
“uhnnty for Grod’s judgment to fall. 

Is this attempt at a theodicy to be called a satis- 
fying one? We can only say that, while there is 
something extremely touching and edifying in the 
testimony of the author of Ps 37° that up to his 
old age ha had never seen the righteous forsaken 
or his seed begging bread, unfortunately every one 
is not in a position to testify to the same experience, 
On OT soil the solution of the problem was possible 
only in suech a way as we find exhibited in the Book 
of dob. On this we shall have to speak below (p. 
730" f.). 

8. Messianic expectations,—If it is the case, as is 
very frequently asserted, that the whole interest 
of the later post-exilie religion of Israel turns on 
the two great hinges of the Law and the Messianic 
hope, this assertion can be justitied even in recard 
to the last point only to a very limited extent fron 
the Psalms. Now that a sober exegesis has swept 
away a great number of supposed Messianic (or at 
least typically Messianic) psalms, there reniain only 
three (it we leave out of aecount the brief promise 
of a victorions descendant of David, 132"5) in 
which the expectation of a personal Messiah can- 
not well be disputed—the Ynd, the 72nd, and the 
Hoth, Ps2nught have been called forth by the 
vietory of a Macecalxean prince, which moved the 
writer to recognize im {hint the Jong promised 
Messiah. Any other interpretation (such, for in- 
stance, as to assume that we have here the hyper- 
bole of flattery) wonld in any case he shattered by 
ve which contemplates that the king addressed 
is to exercise absolutely unlimited sway ovr the 
world, The only question is whether a detinite 
historical oceurrence was needed to lead to the 
utterance of sneh a prophecy. The simplest view 
will always continue to be that the poet is trans- 
ported in spirit to the birth-pangs of the Messianie 
era, and from this standpoint deseribes the course 
of things.—Similarly, in Ps 72 it follows from v.§ 
that we have to do with a purely future prapheey, 
na glanee inte the period when Jahwel: tius set upea 
hing under whose powerful and just sway peace 
and abundant blessing are the lot of the people, 
above all, of those hitherto oppressed, all poor and 
needy ones (vv.4?-), From v.> it woule appear 
as if eternal rule were coutemplated for this king 
personally ; but, sinee in v7 it as his ame that has 
eternal continnance and eternal renown promised 
to it, we must think here, as elsewhere (ef. above, 

yp. GOGO", 713%), of the permancnee of the dynasty. 
tisnot said that this weal king is descended from 
David, but it may be presupposed all the same. 
—In Ps 10 we are compelled by vit to hold that 
the person is a military commander (v.2) who has 
received not only priestly but also kingly dignity 
(ef. ¥.° tthy mighty seeptre’), and se ean be eam- 
pared with the priest: king Melehizedek of Gan 14'8%, 
All this is intelligible ouly if the subject addressed 
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is a Maccalwan* priest-prince. ‘That the writer 
believed the Messinh to have made his appearance 
in the person of this priest-prince can be inferred 


i only from vy.) (the sent of honour beside Jdalweh) 


and at all events fron v.® (provided that the judg- 
ment of the nations at the dawn of the Messianic 
age is what is meant): for the rest, it would be 
suttieient. to understand the sovereign power and 
the career of victory us extending over only a 
smaller circle of peoples. 

It is noteworthy that in all three psalms we hear 
only of the monarehieal qualities of this ruler (in 
Ps 72 of monarehical virtues, in Ps 2 and LO of 
warlike aehievements), not of any spiritual activity 
on dis part—again nn evidence of how wide was 
the gulf hetween the picture of the dewish Messiah 
and that of the actual Messinh of the New Testa- 
ment. 

But at eertain times (especially those when Israel 
enjoyed outward prosperity, as pene, for in- 
stance, under the rule of the D’tolemies) or in 
certain cireles the expectation of a personal Mes- 
siah fell quite out of sight. This is shown by 
certain passes in whieh (so also perhaps in Mal3™) 
the nation is expressly called *the anointed” of 
Jahweh: Ps 285 sa!° (but hardly Se); in 105" 
the patriarchs are spoken of as dahwelus anointed 
ones. This usage eould searcely have established 
itself nnless the thought of the ‘anointed? m an 
individual sense had—at least at times —almost 
entirely faded away. 

Kut the cireumstance last alluded to by no means 
excludes the possibility that the expectation of 2 
Messianie tine always continued as a living anid 
powerful foree. It is the object of Jonging (I’s 14°) 
and of eonfident hope. With the ery of jubilation, 
‘Jahwel: reigneth’? (479 93'= 97" Oot"), + che poet 
transports liumself to the time when Jahwel: has 
at fast assumed kingly rule on Zion, and advances 
to execute judgment on Israel's foes, and showers 
upon Tsrael a superabundance of spiritual and 
temporal blessings. 

As in the earlier Prophets, the heathen peoples 
play a prominent réle again in the future expecta- 
tions of the Psalmiusts. Only, it must be admitted 
at the outset that this réle is almost uniformly 
accommodated to the particularistie assumptions 
which we have already encountered in the Psalins. 
The Messianie judgment is indeed, at the sante 
time, What it is primarily to the earlier prophets, 
a purifying judgment for Israel itself, in) whieh 
the nneodly perish (I; even in 7! and Wf! Tsrae! 
may be ineluded); but, as a rie, it is meant for 
‘the peoples of the world? (46 9s"), and, amongst 
these, especially of course for the oppressors and 
enemies of Israel ‘The executing of the Judgment 
is most always looked for from Jahweh Himself. 
Oily in 146%" does the poet formally revel in’ the 
thoucht that the godly in Israel are to execute 
with their own hand the long predicted jadzment 
on the heathen and their kings. 

Considering the frequency of allusions to the 
relation of the lreathen to the Messianic kingdom, 
one might expect also some words which, m the 
spirit of Deutero-Isaiah, should recognize that the 
heathen have a part in the kingdom of Ged. 
Bat, apart from Ps 224", where au conversion of 
the heathen to Jahweh is spoken of, no indubit- 
able witness to sneh an expectation enn be pro- 
duced. For the very frequent ealls to the heathen 
to praise Jahwel: (47° 66! 675% 65% O77 Ys? Low! 

* All doulst on this point would he dispelled if the aerostic «is. 
eovered by G, Maryoliouth invy.4( in 2Y, Din aes, Yin Fz, 
Jin $343; the whole yickling the name j¥2v') is a real one. In 
the year 141 B.¢. Sunion became, by a papular resolution, heredi- 
tary high priest and prince of the people, 

fm this interpretation of the psalms in question, ef. 1. 
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117! 1384 48") may quite well be understood in 
the sense of readily confessing the superior power 
of Jahweh and the consequent necessity of sub- 
mitting themselves to serve Tiim. The same may 
he the meaning also of passages like 86° 967" 
102! 2) and certainly of G34 725, The gifte 
brought to the temple hy the kings of the heathen 
are simply the tribute offered by them in testi- 
mony of their subjection to the supreme God. In 
view of all this, it cannot be denied that here 
again we may mark a falling from the level of pro- 
phetism down to specifieally Jewish particularism. 

9. The question of personal immortality. — An 
old eontroverted question still remains to be dealt 
with: Are there to be found in the Psalter—in 
spite of what was said above about Shé’ol—pas- 
sages in which expression Is given to the hope of 
individual immortality? We here leave out of 
account passages like Ps 31° or 49!®, whieh are pnt 
out of court by a eorrect exegesis [in Ps 31 all that 
is needed to do this is v.!6}. On the other hand, it 
deserves to be seriously considered whether 16!° 
speaks only of preservation from sudden death and 
not rather froin death altogether, namely, throueh 
living to see the Messianic time (ef., for this 
expectation expressed in Ts 25°, above, p. 713°). 
And no Jess may it be eonsidered whether in Ps 
t7° we are not to think of an awakening in like 
manner to enter npon the enjoyment of the Mes- 
sianie ave (in the sense of Is 26%). In that case 
we shonid have a parallel to the resurrection hope 
expressed in Dn 12" (see above, p. 715*).* Dut 
these two passages in the Psalms wonld thns stand 
so isolated, besides being of so doubtful interpre- 
tation, that we must be content, after all, to return 
on the question at issue a verdict of non liguet. 


X. Tie 89-CALLED HOKHMAH (WISDOM) LITERA- 
TURE (Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes). 


The earliest trace of the ‘wise’ as a separate 
professional elass is found in Jer 1S", where they 
are placed side by side with the priests and pro- 
plets as possessors of ‘counsel, ic. ability to 
selcet the best course in particular eases. They 
also appear frequently as a separate class in Pro- 
verbs (1° 134 22'7 ete.; ef. also Ec 12'!), above al] 
as teachers of youth (14 2! 3! 41-9 ete.). This is 
quite compatible with the tact that they are lke- 
Wise (in part, perhaps, exelusively) to be conceived 
as writers. And, since in the period to which thre 
creations of the Hokhmah (72279) belong it is im- 
possible to speak of authorship beyond the limits 
of tle rehgion of the Law, the ‘wise’ ought in the 
main to be identified with the ‘seribes’ ; only, they 
rather represent a particular side of the serihes’ 
activity,—_not the lixing of the letter of the Law, 
or instruction in its punctnal observance (¢.g, in 
matters of euJtus),—but the nseful application of 
the specifically ethieal content of the Law and of 

* Cf. the literature cited on p. 6683, and add F. Schmidt, Der 
Unsterblichke:ts- and <Auferstehurasqlaube tr der Didel, 
Brixeu, 1902. We may take this opportunity of remarking 
that we do not consider that proof has been given of the 
influence of Parsism on the rise of the Jewish hope of the 
resurrection. Charles (in work cited on p. 7259 note) holds 
Mazdiean influences possible in Dn 122, but secs in Is 269 a 
Product of purely Jewish thought. But the distance from 
Ts 261° to Dn 12° is casily bridged. Cf., further, on the ques- 
tion of Parsi influences’ J. H. Moulton’s art. Zoroastrianism 
in vol. iv. of the present work ; T. K. Cheyne, ‘Possible Zoro- 
astrian Influences on the Religion of Israel,’ Expos. Times, 
Aug. 1891; E. Stave, Ueber den Einjluss des Parsismaus auf 
das Judentum, Leipzig, 1898 {holds that the future expecta- 
tions connected with this workt emanated from Judaism, while 
those connected with the world beyond, particularly the (post- 
canonical) doctrine of a general resurrection, are traced to 
Parsism] ; E. Boklen, Die Verwandtschaft der jtidischchrist- 
livien mit der parsischen Eschatologie, 1902 [a careful collection 
of matter, the author's own intention heing, above all, to pro- 
vide material for arriving at a judgement; hut his procedure in 
adducing Parsi parallels to OT passayes is in not a few instances 
too artificial). 
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Seriptnre generally—so far as Scripture exis ted— 
as the revelation of the will of God, whieh alone 
may determine human action. For ‘ wisdom,’ * 
the nnsurpassable worth of whieh is ceaselessly 
landed in Proverbs, and the attainment of which 
at any cost is incessantly ineuleated, 1s not the 
frnit of philosophic or religious speculation, or 
even an esoteric or seeret doctrine; it is (as 


_aready in Jer 18", see above) ability for the right 


eonduct of Jife, or, in one word, the pructical wis- 
dom of life. One who possesses wisdom is capable 
of rightly jndging every situation in which he may 
tind himself, and of taking the best way to master 
it. Thus what distinguishes the wise from fools 
ix, as it were, the art of taking a wide view of 
things. Now, if we consider that the politieal 
sitnation of the people under heathen rulers, and 
the inereasing, and in part wealthy and influ- 
ential, Jewish Diaspora in heathen lands, made 
ever greater demands for a prudent attitude 
towards foreigners, we can understand how it is 
that the doctrine of wisdom shows traces here and 
there of a eertain cosmopolitanism, at all events 
the inenlention of prndent judgment of, and atti- 
tude towards, the hing and heathen rnjers. The 
tendency of wisdom to run out into the practical 
prudence of life is shown, above all, in the multi- 
plicity of its principles and aims. It is astonish. 
ing to mark what a number of questions relating 
to the prudent conduct of Jife are canvassed in 
Proverbs : oceapation, profit, business in general, 
intercourse with superiors and inferiors and with 
ditlerent classes of men generally, one’s attitude 
to rulers, and nuniberless others. How far the 
specitically religions interest gets justice alongside 
of the thoroughly predominant practieal interest, 
isa question to he investigated when we come to 
discuss the individual books. 

1. Proverbs. —(a) Like the Psalms, Proverbs 
onght also for our purposes to be treated as a liter- 
ary unity, in spite of the variety, and, it may well 
be, the divergence in age, of its component parts. fT 
Between the Prolocue (ehs. 1-9) and the collections 
of proverhs proper the difference is at most this, 
that in the first we find not only numerons con- 
nected arguments, but also—at least on one point 
—attempts at religions speeniation ; while in the 
‘Proverbs of Solomon’ and the collections which 
follow we encounter almost everywhere isolated 
proverbs, antithetie in form (so from the very first, 
10-17) in the most motley mixture, and only very 
seldom in connected groups. Besides, it has long 
been recognized that the number of proverbs which 
ean he viewed as real proverbs, current on the Jips 
of the people, is small. The majority obviously 
belong to artificial poetry both in contents and 
form.* 

* Cf., for special literature on the Wokhmah : T. K, Cheyne, 
Job and Solomon, or the Wisdom of the Old Testeanent, London, 
1887 [an incisive critical, exegetical, and biblico - theological 
discussion of the Books of Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
Siravh}; H. Zschokke, Der dogmatisch-ethische Lehrgehatt der 
alttest. Weisheitsbicher, Wien, 1889; W. T. Davison, The U i8- 
dom Literature of the Old Testament, London, 1894; Kx. 
3enkenstein, Der Begriff der Chokhma in d. Hayiographen d. 
wl 7’, Nordhausen, 1895. 4 

+ The superscription sabe og!9, which was later prefixed 
also to the Prologue (11), indicates that 101-2216 was the hasis 
of the collection. Whether in 10! there are present any 
relics of a collection of proverbs attributed to Solomon (cf. 
the trace of such a collection in 1}h\ dl*) is a question on 
which we cannot even form an opinion; the present Book of 
Proverbs cannot have heen put together before the post-exitic 
period. Two supplements were added to the nriginal basis 
noted above (22!*-24°2), which are not attributed to Solomon. 
A second collection of ‘Proverhs of Solamon’ is given in 
271-2927, with three supplements—the words of Agur (ch. 30), 
the words of king Lemuel (311-9), and the acrostic enlogy of 
the virtuous woman (3111), 1t was only as a last slep (and 
not hefore the middle of the 4th cent. B.c.) that the Prologue 


can have been prefixed to the whole, : ‘ 
t For special literature on Proverbs, ef. R. Pfeiffer, Die 
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(6) The approach to religious speeulation, to 

which reference wes made above, has to do with the 
iersonitieation of Wisdom in several passages of the 

Plame Here it is a question whether we have 
to do with a purely poetical manner of speech, or 
with a hypostatizing of Wisdom, that is, with the 
introdneimg of an intermediate being between (rad 
aud matter. The deseriptions in EY 8! and 9" 
can quite well be interpreted as purely poetical 
personifications, all the more that in 9" © Madam 
Molly’ is contrasted with Wisdom, and in this 
seeond case it is impossible to speak of hypostatiza- 
tion. The ease, however, is ditlerent in 8S“. Zhe 
Wisdom, whom Jaliweh ereated of old as the first 
of His works, and set up of everlasting, who was 
there when Ile established the heavens, and ides 
hy Him as a master-workiman ‘daily his delight, 
rejoicing always before him, rejoicing in his hahit- 
able earth’—this Wisdom is no longer a merely 
poctieal personification, but a being which has | 
come forth from God, and works independently by 
His side, or, more accurately, with Hlim. And 
indeed we are probably not mistaken if we see in 
it a hypostatization of the creative ideas,—the 
passing into self-conseious personality of the sys: 
tem of archetypes, in aceordance with whieh is 
determined the nature and measure of created 
things,—as it were, the fundamental principle of 
the Divine world-order. On this interpretation, a 
comparison with the ‘leas’ of Plato involuntarily | 
snugests itself, but it isa further question whether 
we are to suppose that the influence of the Platonic 
philosophy was direct. Such a supposition is not 
absolutely necessary. On the other hand, it is 
hardly to be doubted that a eansal connexion , 
exists between the hypostatizing of Wisdom (Vr 
S$“) and the Loges idea in the New Testament. 
This, however, is not the place to pursue this 
question further. 

The interpretation of Pr S*" given above is con- 
siderably strengthened by Jol 28"", Tt is true, 
the hypostatization of Wisdom here is still in its 
rudimentary stage, and the passage is therefore 
certainly older than Pr $=. Tan speaks at length 
(25'4-211-) of the complete nnattainability and (v.!°") 
of the incomparable worth of Wisdom, until linally 
(v.=-) he gives the explanation : God understandeth 
the way thereof, and Ile knoweth the place thereof. 
At the settling of the Jaws of nature (v.%%) ‘then 
did he see it, and declared it; he established it, 
yea, and searched it out. Obvionsly, Wisdom is 
here something other than the ‘master-workman’ 
of Pr S3 it is rather a secret talisman, endowed 
with wondrous powers, and accessible to God alone ; 
Lut it is also equally obvious that it is closely con- | 
nected with God's works of creation, and so here 
again is equivalent to a system of types for the 
individual creatures. 

(c) As to the further contents of the Book of Pro- 
verbs, their dependenee on the specitically religious 
presuppositions of their age, as these were formed 
above all by the doctrine of the prophets, and pre- 
eminently by their conception of God, is a taet 
which needs no demonstration. There is more 
eround for saying that the specifically religious 
hackeronnd and atmosphere of Proverbs has been 
at times far too mneh depreciated hy modern 
writers, in view of its endiemonistie and even 
utilitarian standpoint. It is indeed undeniable 
that a prominence which is often startling is given 
to considerations of the ontward success of gond 
and had actions. ‘The readcr has not seldom an 
impression as thoneh offences and even gross sins 
were to be avoided, not because to commit them is 
to forfeit the grace of God, heap guilt upen oneself, 
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and burden one’s eonseience, but because by such 
actions one lay all too easily inenr diszrace, 
danver, and loss. (Cf. e.g. 67% and °%, also 5" 
on sand the warnings avainst wine, Zui 2]! 
23° and “; tor more general express.ons, 37% 41° 
22').7 

In spite of this, however, it wonld be unjustili- 
able to regard Wisdom, in’ the form whieh it 
assumes in Proverbs, as oa/y a means of attaining 
end:emonistic ends — protection from everything 
that might disturb the qniet enjoyment of life. 
For not a few expressions reveal to us a far more 
intense religious life. Apart from 3°, exhortations 
and warnings throughout are concerned with the 
precepts of morality proper, not with duties of the 
cultus; in 2P, indeed, righteousness is declared 
better than sacrifice (quite in the spirit of Has 6", 
ete.). The warning against adultery and prothgaey 
(68% 7) is grounded beforehand in 6% by refer- 
ence to the command of (rod, as is the case Just as 
often with exhortations to righteousness, integrity, 
and compassion (3° 14 and very specially 14% 
17> 197 28"). But we ean point hatter to alto- 
cether ditlerent evidences of a moral disposition 
based upon true piety. ‘The fear of Jahweh, which 
according to 1 9% is the beginning of wisdom 
(or, more accurately perhaps, the most important 
thing in wisdom)—thongh represented, conversely, 
in 2° as the fruit of wisdont=1s not identical with 
slavish fear of Jahwel’s punishment and the Joss 
it brings, but with the knowledge that what is 
needed is the uneonditional surrender of body and 
soul to Him (18'") who knows the most secret places 
of the heart (15! 178 24'*), who rnies all things, 
even the doings of kings, by lis will (16% * 21) *), 
and on whose blessing everything depends (10%). 
The wise man knows that the corruption of sin is 
universal (20°); he understands the healing ehas- 
tisement of dahweh, which comes precisely on him 
whom He Joves (5!*), and is aware that nothing but 
penitent confession can deliver out of the distress 
of sin (28"), He mistrusts his own understanding 
(3° 28°}, and excreises himself at all times in 
humility (16 1S!*) and contentment (15) 16° 30°), 
as the best supports of the fear of God. If we add 
to this the estimate of woman and of marriage 
which is given in 17! 31" (above all, in the noble 
saying of v.), the exhortation to compassion even 
towards aninials (¥2!"), the warning against retalia- 
tion and vengeance (20° 24°), the exhortation to 
Magnanimity towards a foe, which almost tonches 
on love to enemies (257), and, finally, the refer- 
enee to the love that covereth all transgressions 
(L0!°),—we shall no longer doubt that the ethic et 
Proverhs stands in great measnre on a far higher 
leve) than the eatehword of cudiemonism and utili 
tarianisnt is willing to admit. 

(d) As to the doetrine of retribution, we find 
Proverbs ocenpying exactly the same standpoint as 
the Psalmists (see above, p. 726"), viz. founding 
on the postulate that virtne and ungodjiness must 
receive on earth a precisely equivalent requital 
(221 yy2d J] 22-31 139 Sf 1491 24° Cte.) Nowhere 1s 
there a trace to prove that the authors of Proverbs 
hid felt the Jeast diliculty in imaking this postu- 
Inte. Dut that this very problem had exercised 
the devotees of Hokhmah profoundly and persist: 
ently is shown by the book which inust undoubtedly 
be described as the ripest fruit of this whole move- 
ment, as it is in general one of the snublimest 
nonunients of the religion of Israel, and even of 
the pre-Christian literature of the world. 


9. The Book of Job.—(a) Ot the eritical questions 


* To the same category of ‘rules for life,’ tinged with a utili- 
tarian complexion, belonys the repeated and extremely insistent 
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that gather round the Book of Job one only need 
he taken into account for our puryposes—the ques- 


tion touching the genuineness of the speeches of | 


Elihu (chs. 32-37), which break the connexion be- 
tween ch. 3! and ch. 388 inan unintelligible fashion, 
and suddenty jntroduce a speaker who is quite mn- 
known both to the Prologue and tothe Epilogue 
of the poem. We shall have to state briefly at the 
close onr reasons for holding his observations to be 
in incontestably later addition. The theory, at 
present well-nigh dominant (owing to the commen- 
taries of Dulim and budde), that in the Prologue 
and Epilogue we have an older popular writing, in 
which the author of the niain part has inserted the 
speeches of Job, of luis friends, and of Jahweh, is 
one to which the present writer is unable to sub- 
serihe, believing as he does that the Prologue and 
Eyilogne were written by the same hand as the 
rest (though, of course, as zk 1434 °° demands, in 
dependence on an old and familiar tradition).* As 
to the date of the book, not only its angelology, 
which presents similarities to that of Daniel, but 
also lingnistic reasons, compel ns to bring it down 
to the later post-exilte period. That its conception 
of God (especially in revard to the ereation and 


government of the world, ch. 38 tf! and elsewhere) | 


stands on the Joftiest height of OT Jeliefs, needs 
no proof.t And as to its ethics, passages like 
egia. and, above all, 31%, with their truly evan- 
velieal idea of morality, have hardly a parallel in 
the OT. 

(6) As regards the angelolozy, the nove) element 
lies Jess in the réle played by the Satan (15% 2)4-) 
than in some other expressions. The Satan here 
is distinguishalje from his connterpart in Zechariah 
(ef. above, p. 709°) at most by this, that, while not 
yet the calumniator of the pious man, he still 
excites suspicion against him. He still belongs to 
the biné ’Eléhim, who stand around Jahwelias His 
servants (162); in 387 they are named alongside of 
the morning-stars, wlich are to be conceived as 
personified), and he is absolutely bound to the will 
of God. But there is plaindy in him a strain of 
malice, a joy in the fall of the godly. So far we 
have here a further development of the idea of the 
Satan as found in Zee 3). | Ch 2]'—an instructive 
paralle] to 25 24'—is the first passage where the 
satan has become a being dualistically hostile to 
God. The further expansion of the idea, as pre- 
supposed in NT, Jelongs to the department of the 
Apocrypha (cf., espeeially, Wis 274). 

Pecuhar to the Book of Job is the idea of intey- 
ceding angels (5! 33°3), as also that of angels of 
death (33°). The description of the angels as holy 
(15) is no more here than elsewhere meant to em- 
phasize their moral perfection, as is clear from 
this very passave, which (like 44) makes the angels 
subjeet to errer and sin. 

(«) In view of the ever renewed attempt to draw 
from ]9°" indieations of the sudden flaming up of 
the hope of resurrection or immortality, emphasis 
must never eease to he Jaid on this fact: the view 
set forth in Joh in regard to Sh?’6l—its cheerless 
darkness, the eomplete isolation of its inmates from 
the upper world, and the impossibility of return 
from it (7% ]O° 14108 218 1672 2726 3U"3)—is uniformly 
the sane throughout the whole poem, With sneh 
an idea, however, the hope of immortality would 
he in insoluble contradiction, The expectation to 
which expression is given in Joh 19", accordingly, 
relates to this life, and this is expressly confirmed 
by the clear reference back from 42° to 19°", 

* Cf. on this point Karl Kautzsch, Das sogenannte Volksbuch 
neil Hivb und der Ursprung von Hiob 1, 2. 41@ 1s, Tubingen, 
t Of the particular mytholozical allusions (3% to the Levi- 
athan, 914 to the helpers of Rahah, 26!" to Rahab, 23% to the 


phoenix) the same view must be taken as of those in the 
Psalms. : are 


(2) The problem to the solution of which this 
sublime poem is devoted is simply, llow is the 
suttering, nay the sore and hopeless suffering, of a 
notorionsly good man compatible with the justice 
of God?; and, conversely, How is it compatible 
with the justice of Gaod that notoriously godless 
men enjoy to the end of life an absolutely un- 
troubled happiness? These became hurning ques- 
tions once men had learned to distinguish the 
weal and woe of tlre individual from that of the 
nation, and to face the actual facts of the in- 
dividual life. 

The poet brings the problem before us in the 
Prologue in the guise of historical facts. Job Iris 
Witness to his exemplary piety from God I}imself 
(18 2%), And yet measnureless woe has fallen upon 
him. Why? The reader is told in the Prologue :— 
the torture of Job rests on the permission extended 
by Jahweh tothe Satan, with the object of proving 
that there does exist a jiety which no temptation 
can cause to waver. The suffering of Joh, aecord- 
ingly, is in no way a manifestation of God's anger, 
but rather of His love; it is a martyrdom for the 
honeur of trod and luman iidelity towards God. 
The faet that the reader is put in possession of 
accurate knowledge on this point from the lirst, 
and therefore can quietly watch the controversy 
as from a watchtower, is one of the poet’s finest 
strokes of art. The other dramatis persone, how- 
ever, know nathing of this solution of the problein, 
and are therefore groping in the darkness. They 
earry on the controversy only as human judgment 
and knowledge best can. 

Job, with heroic devotion, offers a steadfast 
resistance to the repeated assaults of evil, in spite 
of his being sorely tempted hy his own wife. But 
the mute reproach which he perceives in the silence 
of his friends, together with his awful, exerneiat- 
ing, and hopeless malady, finally breaks down the 
courage of his faith, With the monologue in 
which he curses the day of his birth (ch. 3), he 
opens the threefold cycle of speeches and counter- 
speeches, in which the problem, instead of dvawing 
nearer to solution, hecomes ever more complicated. 
The standpoint of the friends is that of the old 
doctrine of retribution—that false inversion of the 
fact declared in Ex 205%, that the fear of (sod 
brings a blessing, while sin brings ruin, The 
friends deny the existence of any problem at all: 
Ul suttering is punishment ; monstrous suffering is 
punishment for monstrous, and very specially for 
secret, guilt. The happiness of the ungodly, how- 
ever, is never more than apparent, and is destined 
to sndden destruction. 

Job dees not in the least deny (144 19*) his 
participation in the nniversality of human sin as 
attirmed by the friends (4% 15"). But he repudiates 
in the strongest way any such guilt as would even 
come near explaining his fate. On the other hand, 
he is never weary of pointing to the facts of actual 
life (cf., especially, 21° and 24), the infinite 
enigmas created by the hopeless sutiering of the 
eodly, and the untroubled happiness of the wicked. 
This does not lead him, it is trne, to doubt the 
omnipotence of Gad (0% 12% 265% 264), but he can 
recoenize only its incalculable and destructive 
ettects. He rejeets, with justifiable indignation 
(218), the expedient, which was plainly in high 
tavour in his day, of saying that God lays up the 
punishment of the godless for their children. lor 
this theory was in fact nothing but a desperate 
device, which overthrew the principle of the 
current doctrine of retribution — otherwise so 
eagerly defended—that each receives according to 
his deserts. 

Still, his doubts regarding the justice of God 
(ef., especially, 9°) are gradually overeome by 


]his better faith. Ile begins to distinguish betwecn 
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the wise and rizhteous God, whose image lives on | stand on the extreme periphery of OT faith; and 


indelibly in his heart, and the enigmatical Goad of 
his trial, and appeals to the first tor help against 
the second (16°), Nay, he has the adamiantine 
assurance that God Mimself will at the end arise 
for him, and bring his innocence ta the light 
(19). But, even though with all this he grada- 
ally silences the eontradietions of the Triends, he 
himself, in view of the enigimas that eonfront him, 
attains to ne more than a prinfal renunciation of 
the hope of their salution. "The moving delinea- 
tion of his former lappiness (eh. 29), of his present 
misery (ch. 30), and of his pious life (ch. 31), closes 
(31©") with the sulernn demand addressed to God, 
to atlord him the opportunity of defending his 
cnuse in a regular PR GLTN trial. 

And indeed Jahwel does appear (88'™), But 
not, as Job had requested and hoped, to enter into 
n controversy with him, —anything of the kind 
had been utterly unworthy of Him,—but in order, 
hy means of the tempest and with withering irony, 
to make him feel the absolute foolishness and 
childishness of what he expeeted from God. And 
the whole arrangement of the poem forbids us to 
doubt that only in these speeches of Jahweh (elis. 
38-41), with their Divine irony, and nowhere else 
have we to seek the solution of the problem in- 
tended hy the poet himself. In all conceivable 
simplicity it runs thus: God, who las made known 
His unfathomable omnipotence and wisdom in the 
mulliform wonders of ereation, and His goodness 
in Hlis loving eare for the animal world (384%), 
rujes likewise over the fortunes of men, and here 
too all His action ean tlow only from wisdons and 
love, Whether much or little of it be comprehen- 
silde hy man, 

It has heen said that this is no solution of the 
vroblem, bunt a compulsory abandonment of it. 
Tat in both his answers (40% and 42°") Joly luim- 
self dakes quite another view. He humbles hin- 
self to the very dust; not, however, in paintul 
resiznation, Imt in the elevating assurance that 
his God has acknowledged him, and that he must 
regard all the elements of his lot as evidenees of an 
al]-wise and Jleving will, Wlule, then, the justi- 
tiertion of Job as against the friends in the Eyx- 
logue, and the return of Jus prosperity, may only 
be meant to satisfy so-called ‘poetic’ Justice, yet 
they were indispensable for the harmonious solu- 
tien of all dittieulties for the reader, who in the 
Prologue had heen enlivhtened as to the inner- 
most connexion of events. 

All this of itself settles what we are to think of 
the Elihu-speeehes. They are the work of a reader 
of the original poem, who felt dissatistied that the 
speeches of Job, dubious in part, and almost bor- 
dering on Dasphemy, should not have received a 
more stringent refutation, ‘This lack the author 
of the Vlihi-speeches seeks to supply, and does so 
by explaining the suffering of Job as peortficatory, 
designed for the purging out of the sins of pride 
and self-righteonsness which cling to him. In 
theamselves many of this author's ideas are heanuti- 
ful and good. But as a professed solution of the 
prollem they are irreconcilaldy opposed to the 
presuppositigns of the original poem. 


3. Kerlesiastes (the Preacher)\—(a) Ht is not witl- 
out hesitation that we enumerate Eeclesiastes as 
one of the ereations of the Zlokhmeh literature ; for 
it is only in avery relative sense that it ean he 
trented int the same series as Proverbs and Joh. 
The original portions of the book,* at all events, 

* The very striking contradictions in the statements of the 
Preacher (cf. for example Tt. 19s) olf tie, with expressions 
used elsewhere regarding the worth of wisdom 215i. 1s gr [2° ; 
or again 57-15 7M" with the opinians he expresses as to the in- 
fustee that dominates the course of thd yuri g Phd ty 
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of a hope for the future, be it for the nation or the 
individual, they exhibit not a trace. The Preacher 
shows himself to be duminated by a dark, almost 
pessimistic, tone of Feeling. The histery of his 
nation obviously appears to him dike an extinct 
volcano. Tle does not touch upon it even in a 
single word; the cheerless conditions of the pres- 
ent alone occupy his mind, together with the pros- 
pect of the echeerless end, identical for all. ‘The 
thesis of whieh he makes a headjine — ‘vanity 
of vanities, nl) is vanity ’—reenrs aygain and again 
even in the course of lis argument. Everywhere 
he sees things in restless revolution, ending in 
nothing profitable (1); there is no new thing 
under the sun (2). Vain is the pursuit of riches 
and pleasure, even when it rests upon industrious 
labour (2) But vain also is the pursuit: of 
wisdom: (1! 68 74), for he that increaseth know- 
ledvre inereaseth sorrow (1!) Wise men and fools 
have ultunately the same destiny (24 95), Nay, 
viin is even the pursuit of piety (40 (5') T8149 ; 
it does not ehange the fact that aman and beast at 
last go to the one place (3), to the joyless SAé'o/ 
and everlasting Bilinibn. The attempt by means 
of mistaken exegesis to foist upon the Preacher a 
hope of immortality has caontpletaly failed. Pus- 
saves like 3° 94) «there is no work, nor device, 
nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither 
thon goest,’ adinit of no doubt as to his real 
opinion. Even in 3°! the sense of the doubting 
question * is not to ask whether the spirit of man 
as immortal returns to God, but-whether a ditler- 
ence between the breath of man and of beast exists 
so far that the latter, it may be, goes downward to 
the earth, but the former upward—not in any 
sense as self-conscious spirit, but (exactly as in 
127) as once more re-entering the universal Divine 
life-spirit, from which it had onee come forth. 
The expectation of a future Judgment can nt most 
be found in the closing verse (125), ‘fear God, and 
keep fis commandments: for this pertains to all 
men. For God shall bring every work into the 
judement whieh tries every hidden thing, whether 
if he good or whether it be evil’ But it is certain 
that this epilogue (from v.92 onwards) does not 
lelone to the work of the original author, For 
the folly and injustice whieh manifest. themselves 
everywhere in the course of the world (3)° 4!"-), 
that anthor knows no consolation other than the 
possibility of securing, by means of a rational en- 
joyment of life, the relatively best side of what 
is in every respect a mourntulecarthly existence. 
This is the counse) he is never weary of giving 
(Wet 3126. 27 5! ger 12%), not in the sense of Vulgar 
Epieureanisin, but still from the standpoint of a 
win Who has made np lis mind about the value 
of all other earthly goods and aims. 

What preserved him from vulgar godless Epi- 
cureanism is the fact that even he had retained 
one linportant relic of the beheving treasures of 


and explained, sometimes in mechanical fashion (by supposing 
a dialosue between the doubting scholar and the dicaeti: 
nrister, or even by the hypothesis that parts of the Ms have 
vot out of order), sometimes from the character of a mind 
tossed hither amd thither by doubt. The present writer, how- 
ever, is now convineed that ©. Sicefried was on the right track 
when (in his Commentary on Eeclesiastes, Gottingen, 1845) be 
argned in favour of a number of suceessive hands, whieh from 
very divergent standpoints sought to supplement, to corre:t, 
or even jp niiny places expressly to refute, the judgments of 
their predecessors. Sieyiriced's analysis may in part be needlessly 
artificial, sinve he postulates first a pessimist (Qloheleth] ) 
infectert with Greck philosophy, then an epieurean vlassutor 
helonying to Saddneean cireles (2), next uw ‘wise’ man who 
defends wisdom (fF), and, finally, one of the pions’ (dsid, G4), 
Who defends the justice of the Hivine government of the work, 
together with two further clossators— yet in the wain his 


| theory is a sound one. y 
by * Avcoriing to the correct text (Gaal and Attys; the MT has 
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his people, viz. the kernel of the OT conception of 
(rod. All his sceptieism and all his pessimism had 
not impaired his faith in a personal God who is at 
che same time the God of the whole world.* Ie 
does not really donbt even the wisdom and justice 
of this God; ‘He hath made everything heautiful 
in its time, yet so that man eannot tind out the 
work that God hath done from the beginning to 
the end? (3'™4 8"), What pains the Preacher is 
this, that comforting insight into the eniemas of 
the world, for which in view of God's wisdom and 
justice there must be a solution, is for ever for- 
bidden to man. 

(>) We can well understand that the reception of 
Ecclesiastes into the canon should haye awakened 
serious donbts, even as late as the Ist cent. A.D. 
Nevertheless, we have cause to thank the editors 
of the eanon for having suppressed these doubts 
{perhaps on account of the conciliatory epilocne). 
by doing so they have bequeathed to us a price- 
less evidence that those of Israel who to this day 
believe that God’s last word tu humanity was 
spoken in the revelations and institutions of the 
Old Covenant, are in error, Having onec perceived 
the insufhciency of all works of tle Law and re- 
nouneed belief in the trustworthiness of his own 
wisdom, the Preacher could find solace and support 
only in faith in redress beyond this life. But of 
sucha fith, so far as the individual was concerned, 
the religion of his people knew nothing, and to be 
pointed to the Messianic future of tlhe nation as a 
whole evidently appeared to lim but a dubious 
substitute. In al) this he affords a proof that this 
religion called for supplement and completion—a 
eompletion which came in the fulness of time 
through Christ, who is the end of the Law. 


LITERATURE.—The older works on Biblical Theology and on 
the Ilistory of the Religion of Israe] may be all the nore readily 
passed over, since they are almost without exceptivn based 
upon incorrect critical principles —a blemish which attaches, 
indeed, even to some of the mo¢e recent works cited below. 
The view which once held sway, namely, that the beginnings of 
the Religion of Israel as well as of its codification are to he 
sought in P, gives so completely false a picture of the develop- 
inent of this religion, that in such works it is at most only the 
treatnient of neutral points (where the question of gradual 
development does not arise) that can have any value. The 
foundation of a true knowledge of the subject was laid by E. 
Reuss in 1833 (in theses for bis students) and in 1850 (in his art. 
‘Judenthum’ in the so-called Hallesche Encyklopaidie of Ersch 
aod Gruber); and, independently of Reuss, by W. Vatke in 
Die biblische Theologie wissenschattlich darqestellt, vol. i. ‘Die 
Religion des AT nach den canonischen Buchern entwickelt,’ 
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Berlin, 1835.—In what follows we distingnish the following 
branches of literature on our subject— 

I, WORKS DEALING WITH TUE Ilistory or RELIGION IN OENERAL, 
IN WINCH THE TREATMENT OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 1S INCLUDED, 
—C. P. Tiele, Vergelijkende Geschiedenis van den Godsdienst 
| (Dutch, 1876 (2nd ed. 1894), French, 1882], and the same author's 
Geschiedenis van den Godsdieast en de Owtheit, 2 vols. 1846 ff, 
{Germ. tr. by Gehrich, 1896-1903], and Ineeiding tot de Gorlse 
dienstwetenshap, Amsterdam, 1897, 1899, 2 parts [German tr, by 
Gehricb, Gotha, 1399, 1901]; Chantepie de la Saussaye, Lehriuch 
der Neigionsyeschichte2 (in collaboration with Buckley, Lange, 
| Fr. Jeremias, Valeton (whose account of the Religion of Israel 
is amongst the best parts of the work), Iloutsman, Lehinann), 
| Freiburg i. B. 1597, 2 vols. ; C. von Orelli, Aligemeine Kelinians- 
| geschichte, Bonn, 1899. 

Ii, Works ON THE History oF SEwitic RELIOION, WHICH TARB 
ACCOUNT OF TNE OT PARALLELS.—Sve above, p. 612, and add: 
Pére Lagrange, Etudes sur les reli sions scunit wes, Paris, 1903. 

III. Works ox Brsiicat THEOLOGY OR ON THE History OF THE 
RELIGION OF THE OT.— A. Kuenen, De Godsdienst van Israel tot 
den ondergang van den Joodxchen staat (Duteh, Haarlem, 
1869-1370, 2 vols. ; Eng. tr. by May, London, 1874, 1875, 3 vols.]}; 
Ii. Schultz, Alttest. Theolonie, Brannschweig, 1869 [5th ed. 
Gottingen, 1896]; G. F, Oehler, theologie des Al’, herausgee 
geben von Herm, Oehler, Tubingen, 1873, 1874, 2 vols. (3rd ed. 
| by Theodor Ochler, Stuttgart, 1891]; A. Kayser, Die Theoloyie 
| des AT in ihrer yeschichtlichen Entwicklung, herausqegeben 
von If, Reuss, Strassburg, 1886 [the 3rd edition of 1897 was 
completely revised by K. Martian published as Geschichte der 
| isractitischen Religion (4th edition 1903)]; Ch. Piepenbring, 
Théologie de Uancien Testament, Varis, 1886 [intended also 
for educated laymen]; W. L. Alexander, System of Biblical 
Lheology, Edinburgb, 1588, 2 vols.; Ed. Riehm, Alétest. 
| Theologie, herausgegeben von K. Pahneke, alle, 18s); Is. 
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AUTHORS’ NAMES, AND LIST OF THEIR PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 


[As arule, only those articles which occupy at least a column are included in the following lists. 
Articles whose title is followed by ‘(Ext.]’ will be found in the Extra Volume). 


ABRAHAMS, ISRAEL, M.A., Editor of the Jerrish 
Quarterly Heriew, and Reader in Taliuudie in 
the University of Cambridge. 

New Moon, Time, Trumpet. 


ADAMSON, Rev. A., M.A., B.D., Dundee. 
Reconciliation. 


ADENEY, Rev. WALTER F., M.A., D.1D., Professor 
of Theology and Principal of the Lancashire 
College, Manchester. 

Augustus,  Blessedness, Blessing, 
Crsar’s Household, Centurion, Contentment, 
Decision, Governor, Man, Martha, Mediator 
(Mediation), Otfence, Preaching, Publican, 
Self-surrender, Teacher (Teaching), ‘Temper- 
ance, Woman, Worship (in NT); besides some 
shorter articles, 

AGLEN, Ven. A. S8., M.A., D.D., Arehdeaeon of 
St. Andrews. 

Beth-horon, Compassion (Pity), Friend, Hand, 
Lerd, Rahab (the harlot), Shiloh (Gn 49!*); 
and a few shorter articles. 


ALLEN, Rev. WinLtoucnpy C., M.A., Chaplain, 
Fellow, and Lecturer in Theology and Ilebrew, 
Exeter College, Oxford. 

Asherah, Gershon, High Place, 
Merari; hesides some shorter articles. 


Kkohath, 


Bacner, W., Ph.D., Professor of Diblieal Studies | 


in the Landes-Rabbinersebule, budapest. 
Sanhedrin, Synagogue. 


Bacon, Nev. 
Professor of New Testament Criticism ‘and In- 
terpretation in Yale lniversity, New Thaven. 

Genealogy of Jesus Christ. 


Banks, Rev. oun S8., D.D., Professor of System. 
atic Pheology in the Headingley College, Leeds. 
Conversion, Hardening, Tope, Jealousy, Joy, 
Justice, Liberty, Meekness, Perfection. 
3ARNES, Rev. W. Emery, M.A., D.D., Mellow and 
Chaphun of Peterhouse, and YWulsean Professor 
of Divinity, Cambridge. 
Armour, Army, Banner, Camp, Israel (History 


of), Judges (Period of), Legion, Shield, Sling, | 


Spear, Sword, Tower, War; and a few shorter 
articles. 


BARTLET, JAMES VERNON, M.A., 1.D., Professor | 


of Church History in Manstield College, Oxford. 
Didache (xt.}, Epistle, esd Matthew 


(Mvangelist, and Gospel of), 
Saint, Sanctitieation, a 
EXTRA VOL.—47 | 


Cresar, | 


JENJAMIN WISNER, M.A., D.D., | 


iegeneration, 


| Nature, 


| BATTEN, Rev. L. W., M.A., Ph.D., Rector of Se. 
Mark’s Church, New York; formerly Professor 
of Nebrew in the Protestant Episcopal Divinity 
School, Philadelphia. 
Ezra, Ezra-Nehemiah (Books of), Nehemiah. 
Baupissin, Graf WILHELM von, Ph.D., Professor 
of Theology in the University of Berlin. 
Priests and Levites. 

' Bepr, Rev. LLEWELLYN J. M., M.A., Prineipal of 
St. David’s College, Lampeter; formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Continental Versions [Ext.], John the Baptist, 
Luke (Evangelist, and trospel of), Versions 
(ceneral Article), Versions (ieorgian, Gothie, 
Slavonie). 

3EECHER, Rev. WILLIS JUDSON, 1).D., Professor 
of Nebrew Language and Literature in Auburn 
Theological Seminary, New York. 


Dagon,  Drunkenness,  Emerods, | Giant, 
Nephilim, Philistines, RNephaim; and some 


shorter articles. 
3EET, Rev. Joseru AGar, D.D., Professor of 
Systematie Theology in the Richniond Theo- 
lozical College. 
Christology. 
BENECKE, P?. V. M., M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Clandius, Chindius Lysias, Magi, Star. 
BENNETT, Rev. WILLIAM TeNrRY, M.A., Litt.D., 
D.b., Professor of Old Testament Exegesis in 
Hackney and New Colleges, London ; sometime 
Fellow of St. Jolin’s College, Cambrid ze. 
Adam, Veriah, Cruelty, Debt, Family, Gad 
(person and tribe), Heir, Hunting, Irrigation, 
Jashar (Book of), Merey, Moab (Moabites), 
Moleeh (Moloeh), Moreh, Moses, Nebo (towns), 
Palace, Poverty, Prison, Queen of Heaven, 
Rechab (Reehahites), Reuben, Shuathelah, 
| Yrade and Commerce, Tribe, Usury, Wages 
| [Ext.], Wealth, Widow, Zabad. 
| BERNARD, Kev. Epwakb Rwsskbti, M.c\., Chan- 
cellor and Canon of Salisbury Cathedral; for- 
merly Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Citizenship, Conversation, Prayer, Nesur- 
rection, Sin. 
3ERNARD, Very Rev. JonN Henry, D.D., Dean 
of St. Patrick's, Fellow of Trinity College, and 
Archbishop King’s Lecturer in Divinity in the 
University of Dublin. 
Apollos, Fall, Heredity, lael, Miracle, Natural, 
Nicodemms, Philemon (person, and 
/Epistlerto), Sign, Titormas. 
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BETHUNE-DAKER, Rey. J. F., M.A., Fellow and 

Dean of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Forgiveness, Hatred. 

Buss, Freperick J., B.A., Ph.D., formerly 
lDirector of the Palestine Exploration Fund in 
Jerusalem. 

Gilgal, Jericho, Laelush, Lebanon, Pottery. 

BLOOMFIELD, Rear-Admiral, R.M., €.M.G., Con- 
troller-General of Ports and Lighthouses. 

Ships and Boats [Ext.]. 

Boyp, Rev. Rosert Masson, M.A., Glenbervie, 
Kincardineshire. 

Achan, Aeltsah, Adoni-zedek, Amasa, Arpaehi- 
shad, Arphaxad, Baasha, Basemath: and a 
few shorter articles, ehiefly on Proper Names. 

Brown, Rev. Francis, M.A.,D.0D., D.Litt., LL.D., 
Professor of Hebrew and Cognate Languages in 
Union Theolozieal Seminary, New York. 

Chronicles (I. and IT.). 

Brown, Rev. W. ApAMS, M.A., Ph.D., Professor 
of Svystematie Theology in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 

Cross, Excommuniecation, Millennium, Obedi- 
enee (Obey), Parousia, Peace, Ransom, Ne- 
deemer (Redemption), Salvation (Saviour). 

Bruce, the late Rey. ALEXANDER BALMAIN, M.A., 
D.)D., Professor of Apologeties and New Testa- 
ment Exegesis in the Free Church College, 
Glasgow. 

Ifebrews (Epistle to). 

Buppr, Karn, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Theo- 

logy in the University of Marburg. 
Poetry, Samson. 

BUHL, FRANTS, Ph.D., Professor of Semitie Lan- 

euages in the University of Copenhagen. 
New Testament Times [Ext.], Roads 
Travel (in OT) [Ext. ]. 

Boersitt, Ff. CRAwrorpD, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Arabic Versions, Moses (Assumption of). 

Burney, Rev. CHARLES Fox, M.A., Lectnrer in 
Iebrew, and Fellow of St. Jolin Vaptist’s Col- 
lece, Oxford. 

Areturus, Eliakim, Hazael, Wilkiah, Kings 
(I. and JI.}; and a number of shorter artieles, 
ehiefly on Proper Names. 

Burrows, Rev. WINFRID Q0., M.A., Viear of St. 
Aucustine’s, Birmingham ; formerly Principal of 
Lecds Clergy Sehool. 

Appeal, Captain, Fear, Humility. 

CAMERON, Rev. GEorGE G., M.A., 1).D., Professor 
of Webrew in the United Free Clmreh College, 
Aherdeen. 

Joel. 

CANDLISH, the Tate Rey. JAMES S., M.A., D.D., 
Professor of Systematie Theology in the Free 
Chureh College, Glasgow. 

Adoption, God (Children of). 

Carstaw, Rev. WiIbtram, M.A., M.D., of the 
Lebanon Schools, Beyront, Syria. 

Iammer, Hinge, Key (Lock), Mattock, Mill 
(Millstone), Mortar, Saw, Shaving, Smith, 
Tools, Wheel. 


CHAPMAN, Rev. ARTHUR THOMAS, M..A., Fellow, 
Tutor, and Hebrew Lecturer, Emmanuel Col- 
leve, Cambridge. 

Exodus and Journey to Canaan [jointly with 
J. Rendel Harris], Heshbon, Hormah, Jabbok, 
dahaz, Jeshimon, Libnah, Medeba, Meribah, 
Midian (Midianites}), Mixed Multitnde, Nebo 
(Mt.), Paran, Pisgah, Rephidim, Shittim, Sin 
(Wilderness of), Succoth, Tabernacles (Feast 
of), Zin, Zorn; besides a number of shorter 
articles, especially on the ‘stations’ of the 
Israelites. 


and 


CIIARLES, Nev. NoBert HENRY, D.D., Professor 
of Diblieal Greek in the University of Dublin. 

Alpha and Omega, Apocalyptic Literature, 
Jaruch (Apocalypse of}, Enoch (Ethiopic), 
Enoeh (Book of Seerets of), Eschatology of 
the Apocrypha and Apoealyptic Literature, 
Ethiopie Version, Gehenna, Michael, Noah 
(Ueor of), Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
arehs, 


CiaAse, Rev. Frepbertc Ifenry, M.A., 1D.D., 
Viee-Chaneellor of the University, Norrisian 
Professor of Divinity, and President of Queens’ 
Colleze, Cambridge. 

Babylon (in NT), Enoeh (in NT), John (father 
of Simon Peter), Jude (Epistle of), Mark 
(fohn), Peter (Simon), Peter (I. and JI.), 


ConpveEr, Col. CLAUDE REIGNIER, R.E., LL.D., 
M.R.A.S. 
Bethesda, Bethlehem, Bethpeor, Gethsemane, 
IIermon, Jerusalem, Kiriath-jearim, Pales- 
tine; besides a great many shorter artieles 
(geographical). 


CONYBEARE, FRED. C., M.A., formerly Fellow of 
University College, Oxford. 
Areopagus, Armenian Version of Old Test., 
Armenian Version of New Test., Athens, 
Epieureans, Essenes, Greece (Hellenism), 
Patmos. 
CookE, Rev. G. A., M.A., Dalkeith; formerly 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Bethel, Deborah, Gaal, Gideon, Hagzeai, 
Jephthah, Jeroloam, Jotham, Levi, Muon, 


Shibboleth, Sisera, Zebah and Zalmunna, 
Zebul. 


Cowan, Rev, Henry, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Chureh History in the University of Aberdeen. 
Esau, Gallio, Joseph of Arimathiwa, Manaen, 
Matthias, Nathanael, Nero, Nicolaitans, 
Nicolas, Philip (in NT), Silas. 


Crum, W. E., M.A., of the Egyptian Exploration 


Fund. 
Egypt, Hophra, Neeo, Nile. 


Curtis, Rev. EpwarpD Lewis, Ph.D., D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew Language and Literature in 
the Divinity School of Yale University, New 
Haven. 

Chronology of the Old Testament, Daniel 
(persons, and Book of), Genealogy, Old Testa- 
ment, 


Davipsoyn, the late Rev. ANDREW Bruce, D.D., 
LL.D., Litt. D., Professor ot Hebrew and Oriental 
Languages in tue New College, Edinburgh. 

Aneel, Covenant, Eschatology of the Old 
Testament, God (in OT), Hosea, Immanuel, 
Jeremiah, Propheey and Prophets. 


Daviks, Rev. T. Wirton, B.A., Ph.D., M.T.A.5., 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament. Litera- 
ture in the Baptist College, Bangor, and Lecturer 
in Semitie Languages in University College, 
Bangor. 

Areh, Boaz (pillar), Pinnacle, Porch, Sea 
(Brazen), Temple, Treasury (of Temple), Veil. 


Davison. Rev. W. T., M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology in the Handsworth Theo- 
lovical College, Birmingham. 

Job, Psalms ; and a few short articles. 


DENNEY, Rev. JAmMEs, M.A., D.D., Professor of 


New Testament Language, Literature, and Theo- 
logy in the United Free Church College, Glascow,. 
Adam (in NT), Ascension, Brotherly Love, 
Chastening, Creed, Curse, Forbearance ord 
ll 


suflering), Ignorance, Knowledge, Law 
NT), Priest (in NT), Promise, Neprobate. 
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Dickson, the late Nev. W. YT., D.D., LED., 
Professor of Divinity in the University 0 
CGlaszow. 


Adria, Apollonius, Bervea, Colony, FE eR. 


Macedonta, Nenpolis, Rulers of the City, 
Sosthenes, ‘Thessalonivn, 
Dornseni'rz, FE. von, Lie. Theol, Professor of 


Theology in the University of Jena. 
Nicodemus (Gospel of). 

Dops, Rev. Manevus, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Exevetical Theology in the New College, Edin- 
burgh. 

(ialatians (Epistle te). 

Driven, Rev. SAMUEL Dabs 


ROLLES, Litt. D., 


Cunon of Christ Chureh, and Reyins Professor of | 


Hebrew in the University of Oxford. 
Abomination, Abomination of Desolation, 
Argob, Ashtaroth, Ashtoreth, Atonement 
(Day of) [jointly with H. A. White], Azazel, 
Rezer, Creeping Things, Dizahab,  Ephod, 
Gilead (Mt.), 1: abakkuk, Hazerin, Hazeroth, 
Till (1bill-country), HHivites, lost of Heaven, 
Ir-ha-heres, Ishmael (Hagar's son), Jacob, 
Jah, Jelus (Jelusi, Jebusite), Jehoval- jireh, 
Joseph (the patriarch), Koa, Laban, Law (in 
WT}, Lord of Ilosts, Lot, Machir, Mauzure, 
Manasseh (tribe), Massah, Meni, Moriah, 
Most High, Nuaher, Naioth, Nob, North 
Country, Offer (Otfering, Oblation), Parbar, 
Pethor, Plain, Poor, Votiphas, Propitiation, 
Rachel, Ramah (Nos. 5.6), Rebekah, Riblah, 
Sabbath, Sarah, Shiloh, Shur, Siddim (Vale 
of), Son of Man, Tongues (Confusion of), Vale 
(Valley), Zamzumimim, Zoar, Zuzin. 

DruMMoND, Rev. JAMES, M.A., LL.D, 

Principal of Manehester College, Oxford. 
Philo (Ext. J. 

Eaton, Rev. Davin, M.A., D.D., Cdascow. 
Herodinns, Lawyer, Nazirite, Pharisees, 
ducees, Saribob, 

Eppy, Rev. WILLIAM K., 

Sidon, Syria. 

Fishing ; and a few shorter articles, illus- 
trating Eastern occupations and customs, 
Ewa, Rey. WILLrAM, MLA., Stirling; formerly 

of Tiberias, Palestine. 

Acco, Aphek, Asher, Bethsaida, Crisarea 
Philippi, Cana, Capernanm, Damascus, Es- 
drnelon, Garden, Hair, llauran, Hospitality 
(lest), Inn, Jacob's Well, Jezreel, Kishen, 
Ladder of Tyre, Linen, Magadan, Merom 
(Waters of), Meroz, Mines (Mining), Modin, 
Naphtali, Perwe, Pharpar, Pit, Street, Tent, 
Village, es 

FAIRWEATHER, Tey. » MLA., Kirkealdy. 
Maceabees iigieons and Books of), ‘Develop- 
ment of Doctrine in the Aporryphal Period 
Ost. 7 

FARNELL, LEWIS Riciarnp, M.A., Litt.D., Jfellow 

and Senior Tutor of Exeter Colleze, Oxford. 
The Seetion on ‘Worship of Apollo? in Pro- 
fessor Ramsay's nrticle ‘Religion of Greece 
and Axia Minor’ [Ext.]. 

Ferrirs, Rey, (skorce, M.A, 

deenshire. 
(rood (chief), 
Oath, 


Litt.D., 


Sad- 


of the American Mission, 


D.D., Cluny, Aber- 


Heathen, Judement, Kindness, 


lersevernnee, Power. 


FInpLay, Rev, Grorce G., BoA. D.D., Professor 
of Biblical Literature, Headingley College, 
Leeds. 

Paul the Apostle. 
FLint, Rev. Ronertr, D.D., LL.D, Emeritus 


Vrofessor of Divinity in the University of ‘Edin- 
burgh. 
Solomon. 
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GARVIE, Meee. ALFRED Ernest, ALA., DD 
Profe SNOT of Ethies, Theis, and Comparative 
Religion in New and Hackney Colleges, Extclta. 

Belial, Ceodliness, Vrovidence,  evelvtion 
(Uat.}, Shame, Slander, Vanity, Way; and a 
few shorter articles. 

GAVFORD, Rev. SYDNEY C., MLA., 
of Cuddesdon Collece, Oxford. 
Christian, Church. 
Ginn, Rev. Jomn, ALAA., 
Testament Exevesis in 

Cambridge. 
Alexandria, Philippians (Mpistle te); 
few shorter articles. 

Gray, G. Bucuwanan, M.A., D.1., Professor of 

Hebrew in Mansheld College, Oxford. 
Glory (in OT), Name, Names {Vroper); be- 
sides a number of shorter articles, especially 
on Proper Names. 

GRIEVE, Rev. ALEXANDER, MLA., PhoD., 

Cornelins, Grabriel, Kiss, Stephen. 

GRIFFITH, Francis LLEWELLYN, SI.A., F.5.A., 

Snperintendent of the Arehivologic al Survey of 

the Exypt Exploration Fund. 
Goshen, Tlanes, Migdol, 
(elivpolis), Pharaoh, Vi i-beseth, Seveneh, 
Shishak, Sin (eity), So (king), ‘Talpanhes, 
Tahpenes, Zaphenath-pianeah, 


CIWATKIN, Rev. HENRY MELVILL, M.A., D.D., 
Fellow of Kimanuel Colleze, and Dixie Vro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of Cambridge. 

Apostle, Tishop. Chureh Government in the 
Apostolie Ave, Deacon, Ordination, Perscen- 
tion, Prophet (in PET), Honan, Roman Empire, 


Viee-Principal 


D.D., Professor of New 
Westminster Colleve, 


and 


Glasvow, 


No (No-anon), On 


CIWILLIAM, Rev. S. T., F.10G.S., Hampton Poyle 
Rectory, Reading. 
Apple of the Eye. 
HNarpine, Rev. Epwin Ever, M.A., Prineipal 


of the Theological Cotleve, Liciteld. 
Feasts and Fasts. 

WarrForp, Rev. George, M.A., Balliol College, 

Oxford ; Vicar of Mossley Hill, Liverpool. 
rE xodus, Laver, Leviticus, Numbers, Sabbatical 
Year ; and a few shorter artic les, chielly on 
Proper Nanies. 

Harris, J. RENDEL, M.A., Litt.D., Principal and 
Lecturer, Settlement for Social and Keligious 
Study, Woodhrooke; late Fellow and Librarian 
of Clare College, Cambridge. 

Exodus and Journey isn Canaan [jointly with 
A. T. Chapman}, Sibylline Oracles [Eat.}, 
Sinal. 

Hiastines, Rev. 
Wineardineshire ; 
the Rible and of the Expository Times. 

Nearly all the articles on words in the English 
Versions which demand attention. 


TRADLAM, Rev. Arntuur Cayiey, M.A., 1.)D., 
Principal of King’s College, London; formerly 
Fellow of Al Souls C ollewe, Oaford,. 

Acts of the Apostles, Cnostic ism, Herod, Juli- 
Jees (Book of), dulius, Pauhis (Sergins), Prisea 
or Priscilla, Province, Rufns, Sceva, Simon 
Magnus, Tertullus, Theatre, Theudas, Try- 
pliena, Unknown Cod, 

HENDERSON, Rev. ARCHIBALD, MoA,, D.D., 

Akelidama, Dalmanutha; and a few 
short geographical artic Jes. 


Hotaks, BE. M., PLL.S., Curator of the Museum of 
the VP? hi: irmace nitical Society of Great Britain. 


JAMES, M.A., D.D., St. Cyrus, 


Crieff. 
other 


i Y fae [gor tly with (J rofessor A. K.S. Wen. 
" nedy)}" 


| 


Editor of this Décteonary of 
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AUTHORS 


Hui, Epwarp, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.G.S8., 
late Direetor of the Geological Survey of Ireland, 


and V’rofessor of Geology in the Royal College 
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HomMEL, Fritz, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Semitic Langnages in the University of Munieln. 
Assyria, Babel (City and Tower of), Babylonia. 


of Seience, Dublin. 

Arabah, Beersheba, Brass, Brimstone, Brook, 
Cave, Clay, Dead Sea, Dew, Earthquake, 
Fountain, Gaza, Geology of Palestine, Great 
Sea, Haven, Hor (Alt.), Kadesh (Itadesh- 
hbarnea), Lake, Meadow, Monnt (Mountain), 
Rain, Red Sea, Salt, Salt (City of), Sea, Sela, 
Ships and Boats, Tadmor, Well, Whirlwind 
[jointly with G. ML. Maekie], Ziz. 


JAMES, MONTAGUE RuHopes, M..A., Litt.D., Fellow 
and Tutor of King’s College, and Director of the 
Fitzwilliam Mnseum, Cambridge. 

Andrew, Asenath, Man of Sin and Antielrist, 
Psalms of Solomon, 

JASTROW, Morris, junr., Ph.D., Professor of 
Semitic Languages in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, 

Races of the Old Testament [Ext.], Religion 
of Babylonia and Assyria [Ext.]. 

JEYONS, FRANK Byron, M.A., Litt.D., Principal 
of Bishop Hatlield’s Hall, and Sub-Warden of | 
the University, Durham. 

Dionysus, Divination, Dreams. 

JouNns, Rev. C. H. W., M.A., Fellow of Queens’ 
College, Cambridge. 

Code of Hammmurahi [Ext.], Kir (of Moab), Kir- 
hareseth (Kir-heres), Lund (Ludim), Naplitulim. 


| Kautzscen, E., Ph.D., Professor of Theology in 
the University of Halle. 
| Religion of Israe] [Ext.]. 

KENNEDY, Rev. ARCHIBALD R. 8., M.A., D.D., 
Professor of Hebrew and Semitic Languages in 
the University of Edinburgh. 

Altar, Ark of the Covenant, Bason, Bath, 
ireastplate of the High Priest, Calf (Golden), 
Censer [jointly with E. M. lolmes], Cup, 
Curtain, Cuttings in the Flesh, Edueation, 
Vringes, Goe] (Avenger of Blood), Marrow, 
Wearth. Kidneys, Knop, Lamb, Liver, Money, 
Money-changers, Nahum, Nelhushtan, Ouehes, 
Phylacteries(Frontiets), Red Heifer, Saekeloth, 
Sanctuary, Shewbread, Snuilers, Tabernaele, 
Urim and Thummim, Weights and Measures. 


KENNEDY, Rev. HW. A. A., M.-A., D.Se., Callander. | 
Latin Versions (The Old), Talitha-euii. 
| KENNEDY, Rev. JAMES HauGuTon, M.A., D.D., 
tector of Stillorgan, and Canon of Christ Church 
Cathedral, Dublin. 
Kidron (The Brook), 

KENYON, Freprernic G., M.A., D.Litt., Ph.D., of 
the Department of Mannseripts in the British 
Mnsenm; late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 

Papyri [Ext.], Writing. 

KILPATRICK, Rey. Thomas, MI. A., D.D., Professer | 
of Systematic Theology and Apologetics in 
Manitoba College, Winnipeg, Canada 

Conscienee, Philosophy. 

Konic, Epuarp, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Old | 

Testament Exegesis in the University of Bonn. 
Jonah, Judges (Book of), Number, Parable 
(in OT), Proverb, Samaritan Pentateuch 
[I’xt.], Style of the Bible [Ext.], Symbols and 
Syinbolieal Aetions [Ext.]. 

LAIDLAW, Rev. donn, M.A., D.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Systematie Theology in the New 


| College, Edinburgh. 
Body, Flesh, Heart, Image (the Divine), | 


Mind, Psychology) Soul; Spirit. 


Lock, Rev. WALTER, M.A., D.D., Warden of Keble 
College, and Dean IJreland’s Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 

Ephesians (Epistle to), Hymn, Kenosis, Love- 
feasts, Onesinins, Pleroma, Praise (in NT), 
Thessalonians (1. and IJ.), Timothy (person, 
and Epistles to), Titus (person, and Epistle to). 


Lupton, Rev. d. H., D.D., formerly Surmaster 

of St. Paul’s Sehool, London. 
Versions (English) [Ext. ]. 

MACALISTER, ALEXANDER, LL.D., M.D., D.Se., 
VR.S., F.S.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
and Professor of Anatomy in the University of 
Cambridge. 

Anointing, Baldness, Basket, Bread, Circum- 
eision, Food, Hail, Leprosy, Manna, Meal, 
Medicine, Oil, Ointment, Perfume, Pestilence, 
Piteher, Plague, Plagues of Egypt, Poison, 
Pottage, Table, Vinegar. 

MACKI£, Rev. GEorGE M., M.A., D.D., Chaplain 

to the Chureh of Seotland at Beyrout, Syria. 

Age, Amulets, Bag, Bit, Bonnet, Child, City, 
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(Kautzsch). 

1. 73: 

i. 735>; Ext. 69t®, 70> 
(Kautzseh). 

i. 7352; ii. '488> (CG. A. 
Smith); i. 352°m 
(Stanton); iv. 128° ff. 
(Davidson), 159? ff 


(Davison) ; Ext. 295° f. 
(Fairweather), 694° 0 
(Kautzseh). 


i. 78S". 

1. 749" (Salmond). 

Eojas 

1. 33° (Ifeadlaim). 

1. 756, 

1. 708", 

1. 754° ; 11. 727°( Reynolds). 

1. (aR: 

ili, 3024 (Bartlet). 

i. 735"; Hi. 720-> (Find 
lay). 

1. 753"; 1. 766" fF, 7954, 
797” (Chase). 

1. 754°; iv. 2614* (Porter), 

1. 750" ff 

1. 752"; ti. 120 (Charley), 
dt", 345° Mf {Sahnund). 

1. 752,274" ; ii, 275%, 

li, 221° 01. 

lt. 344°, 

1, GE, 2 7GGF: 
(Findlay)... 

1. 751%, 753", 754, 7557: >, 
(See Judgment. 

1. Joe, “TOR. Ta 
Kingdom of God]. 


7 Thob. 
1. ioe , 


li. 720" 


[Seo 


1. 754°. [See Life}. 
I. 795", 756%. {See Mil- 
Jennium). 


—— ee 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


Eschatology (NT)— 


Paradise . A : 
Parousia . . 5 
Resurrection . : 


Retribution ‘ C 


Universal Restora- 
tion A 3 c 
Esehew c cC C 
Esdraelon . . A 


Esdras, First Book cf 
Contents = 
MSS and Text : 
Object 
Reception and use 

telation to Canoni- 
eal Ezra ; 

Time and Place of 
Composition . . 

Title : 2 

Esdras, Seeond Book at 
Charaeter and Date 
Contents . 

Doctrine of alicia 
Sin 


Fsehatology 
Messiah, Doetrine of 


Original Language 
and VSS 

Prayer in : . 

Reeeption ° : 


Title P ° ‘ 
Fsdris (Ap.) ° . 
Fsek . , P . 
‘serebias (Ap.) . . 
éshan . , : 
Fshhaal : : : 


Eshban 
Esheol (person) 
. (place) 


Eshek . ‘ ; : 


Eshtaol A ° > 
Eshtemoa . 5 F 
Eshtemoh  . é é 
Eshton : 

Esh : : 
Fsponsal, Espouse 
Expy 

Exsenes a ‘ 


Christianity . 
Parsi influence on 
Priests of Diana A 


Parallels with Early 


ee": i. 671. 

. 7O04%,.703°, 764%”, 
Parousia]. 

Lol ak jaot et oOr 
iv. 233° (E. R. Ber- 
nard), [See Resurree- 
tion }. 

A. 7pe", Do eae bey ali. 

677°f. (Adams Brown). 


pete tee 


[See 


i. 754%, 756". 

leq ote Sey aa 

1. 7a)" (Ewin); iv. §92° | 
(Barnes). 

i. 758* (Thaekeray). 

i, G53". 

1. 762 Jb 

1. 76. 

1. 78°. 


-_ 
=1 
qo 
Jor] 
rs 
oy 


ap le. 

. 784. 

. 763* (Thackeray). 
. 764? ff. 

Gh, ff 


we ee tee ee ite 


iv. 5324 (E. IR. Bernard); 
Ext. 293 (Fairweather). 

i. 747" (Charles); ii. 120". 

lll. 355° (Stanton); Ext. 
30U* (Fairweather). 


1 o6e% 

iv. 42> (Bernard). 

ln b0r 

le Tse 

i. 766". 

1. 766%, 

i. 766°. 

1. 766°. 

ii. 501° {Ishbosheth], 

UBS 

766°. 

. 766°, 

1766". 

SDT Lib olsen 

. 767° (Henderson); ii. 
127° (Curtis). 

i. 767" (Henderson); 11. 
1298 (Curtis). 

. 767% [Eshtemoa]. 

were 1), 128" 

on. 

767% 
7° (Hastings). 

. 767° (Conybeare), riz 
(Porter); Esté, /53" 
(Buhl). 


bee et pet tt 
* 


re ee eee ee 
. ° 


10, 
iv. 9928 (J. 11. Moulton), 
1, 605° (Ramsay). 


Estate . e ; 


Esteem, Repinetch 
Esther. : ; c 
Esther, Book of . . 
Additions to. 
Canonicity A 
Date and Sista! 
ship. : . 
Hlistoricity 
Persian influence on 
Esyelus(Ap.) — - 


Etam . x ; ° 
Etana Lecend . . 
Etham. a c 3 


Ethan . 4 ; é 


Ethanim =. cd - 
Ethanus (Ap.) . 
Ethbaal : a : 
Ether . ; P : 
Mthies . ; : 
of OT and Apoe- 
rypha 


of Pentateueh and 
HWistorieal 
Books 
Decalogue. 
Deuteronomy 
Priestly Code 
of Prophetical 
Literature. 


Conseious Union 
with God 

Evil, Theory of 

Morality and 
Ceremony 

of Psalms. . 


God's Charaeter 
the Moral 
Ideal 

Problem of Suf- 
fering 

of Wisdom Litera- 
ture 

Ecclesiastes 

dob. ‘ : 

Proverbs 

Summary of oT 
Ethies : 
of NT 
Christ's Téaaliine 
in Parables 

in the Sermon 

on the Mount 


Epistles ; 
Attitude BF 
Church to the 
World . - 


i. 
i. 


i 
Bal 


ive 


i. 


ee ee 
ry 


a 2d 


id 
° 


me mee 


ben tee ee ewe 
. . 


i. 783. 
. 873" ff 


patie. 


. 776° (Selbie}; ii. 


Brey cidles A 


o ddd 


rol” fs 
178t"> Extey2or ts 
| 


. 784°. 
b eshs 


. 784° th 


(Ilastings). 
(Hastings). 
» (AL‘Clymont). 
773° (M‘Clymont). 
if. eh 


773°; iii. 614% (Woods). 


Viz 
Ti 
772 
‘ 


mK <b 


sao. 

74>, 

993° (J. HH. Moulton). 
776", 
(Conder); ii, 128? 
(Curtis). 


. B82" (Tommel). 


776" (Chapman), 803% >. 
123", 
129 (Curtis) 3 iv 
37%, 152* (Davison). 
777"; iv. 765% 


125" 


Gare, 


did 


dnd ody 


(Burney). 


rivwik 


o daa 
. 777% (Strong). 


777° a. ; Ext. 294% (Fair- 


weather), bO4¢ 


(xautzsch.) 


624", 


 F58*: 
Bi brah 
. 779%; Ext. 


633° f. 
GS7° f. 
{Pl i 


2 ENt: 
TS? s GENt: 


119°: Ext. 
(Kautzseh). 


709" 


780, 


o jek 


. 780%. 
psi? : iv. 


156° tl. (Davi- 
son). 


TS. 
152 


Ports: as 


Pats) a 


[See Sermon on 
the Mount]. 


Ethies of NT Epp.— 


Christian Virtues 1. 


Faith» . 
Hope. ; 
Humility ‘ 
Love ‘ 
Self control 


W hole-hearted- 


ness. 
Gospel of St. Pah 
Ethiopia =. : : 
(reography 
History 
Language 
Nuine 
Ethiopian Eonudb 


Ethiopian Woman. 


Ethiopic Version : 
Canonical Books. 
Critical Valne. z 
Date é c * 


MSS. ; P Ps 
Printed Editions. 
Text, Source of ‘ 
Eth-kazin . . : 
Ethnan ; 
Ethnarch =. 
Ethmi . : 
Ethnology . 
Eulbnlus 
Eucharist . : 4 


Fuergetes 
Enmenes 
Munice 
Eunomius 
Eunuch 
Ethiopian 
Euodia : 
Enpator (Ap.) 
Euphenism 
Euphrates : 
Jewish settlements . 
Eupulemus (Ap.). 
Euraquilv, Euroclydon 
Eusebius of Cwsarea . 


Eusebius of Emesa . 
Euthymius Zigabenns 
Kutyehus . 


Evacrins-Enthahins 
Evangclist . : ; 


ve sew : 

Eve, Gospel of 
Evening . : ‘ 
Event * * » s 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


TS" IY 
t. 12: 
is ec 
i. 786° 
Ba, ha 
L. 757%. 


i. 7868. 

i. 7844. 

i. 7S, 536°( Margoliouth). 

1. 7S. 

i. 7Se*. 

i. TIMP. 

1. Tow, 

i. 790° (Margoliouth), 
40% (Cirieve); ill. 
(Cowan), 

i. 790" (Margolionth). 
7914 (Charles). 

i 191%, 

1. 792°, 

iw sve’, 

- FOr. 

ernie 

Le: 

1. 793". 

i. 793s ii. 129%. 

i, 793* (Headlam), 

i, FUP ZA 12s: 

Reh ia i (Jastrow). 

i: 7038, 

i. 461° (Armitage Rohin- 
son), 489°, 490° (Iohert- 
son); il. 68631K (San- 
day); 11. 316" (Adeney); 
iv. 3474 (fF (Paterson). 

i. 271" [Benefactor]. 

i. 793" pNoss). 

1. 793” (Lock). 

Ext. 500 (‘Furner). 

i, 793° (G. Walker). 

i. 790" (Margoliouth). 

i. 794° (Gibb). 

aes 

Ext. 164° (Kénig). 

1. TOH4* (Sayee). 

Ext. 92" (Schiirer). 

TU, 

i. 794" (Dickson). 

ili, S4l"f. (Stanton) ; 
24y> (Porter); Exe. 
340° (Menzies), 426" 
(Tasker), 497° (Fnrner). 

Ext. 408* (Turner). 

Ext. 486° (Purner), 

i. 795> (Headlam);: iit. 
32 (Macalister). 

Ext. 524°" (Turner). 

i. 75> (Massie), 433 
note (Gray ford). 

i. 797* (Bennett). 

Ext. 438” (Tasker). 

iv. 766° (Abrahaius). 


i) a ee 


” » SS on 


S368 | 


TR7 

Everlastingness . 2 a. “ar 

Every ; 1. IME? 

Evi <u. et 

Evidence, F sirtettely . 1. 79S* (Hastings). 

Evil . ; : - i, TOS* (Hastings), 780 
(Strong), Sa3?f. (J. HI. 
Bernard); iv. 408% 
(Whitehouse). 

Svil Eye. - » Til. 20S*( Whitehouse) ; iv. 
604"; Ext. 1548 (Main. 
say), 554° (Jastrow). 

KEvil-Merodach  . . i. 79S” (Priee), B20 
(Wommet). 


Evil Speaking. . 
Evil Spirit 
Evil Spirit from God. 


Exaet . 

Exeeed ‘ 
Excellency . : 
Excellent, Most Excel- 


lent . : ° : 
Except < 
Exchanger . : ‘ 


Execommiunication 


Exeeutioner ‘ 

Exereise 

Exile . 

Exodus and Jour ney 6 
Cunaan. * G 


Date 6 5 * 
Exodus (Book) . ‘ 

Analysis of Con- 

tents— 

Israel in Egypt 

Egypt Co Sinai 

Sinai. ‘ : 
Historical Charaeter 
Laws in Exodus— 


Covenant, Ten 
Words of 
jook of 
Decalogue : 
Judements, Book 
of , ‘ c 


Leading ideas . 
Tahernnele in 
Exodus. : 5 
Exorcism. : : 


Expect, Expectation . 
Expedient 

Experience . 
Experiment 
Expiation . 


| Explainers . 


Exposure 
Ex press 
Exquisite 
Extinct: : _—" 


iv. 552> (Garvie). 

{See Demon). 

1. 404" (Swete); iv. 116° 
(Davidson). 

i. TUS” (Hastings). 

i. 799" (Hlastines). 

1. 799" (Hastings). 


i. SOU (Ileadlam). 

1. SOM (llastings). 

iit, 432" (A. BR. OS. Ken- 
nedy). 

i. Soo" (Adams Brown), 
534° (Denney). 

1301"; 

1, $02* (tastings). 

li. ST4* (Barnes). 


i. 802" (Harris and Chap- 
man). 

i. 398" f. (Curtis). 

i. SU6* (llarford - Bat- 
tersby). 


SOG6°. 
SO7”, 
808%, 
$113, 


EL Lee 
. ° bs . 


1. 810%, 
Io. 
i. SIO. 


le ohO*. 
1Shl*, 


1. S)0>, 
i = S1LP 
Ext. 


(Whitechotse) ; 

S51 Il. (Jastrow). 

i. SIA" (Hastings). 

1. SEA. 

els, 

1 SUR": 

1. 197" [Atonement]; iv. 
12s Eh copmagah | 

Ext. 65° (Schecliter). 

i. 524" f. (Voucher). 

i, S135, 

is SES", 


i 813°, 


sus ‘di # — - a 


788 INDEX OF SUBJECTS 
Extreme . . - 4. 8)23>. Face . ‘ e « i, 825> (Mackie); Ext. 
Eye (verb) i. 814", 639" f. (Kantzsch). 


Eye (subst.) 


Evil. > 
Paint A 
Salve 
Eyeservice . A . 
Fzbai 
Ezbon . 
izekias (Ap.) 
Ezekiel 
Duimbness : C 


Ezekiel, Book 
Analysis of Contents 
Authenticity and 

Unity . : . 
Epoch-making char- 
acter 
Eschatology 
Literary History 
Literary Style. 


Parallels with 
Leviticus . 


Priesthood in . - 
Religious Teaching . 
Idea of God , 


Individual respon- 
sibility 


Symbohe actions 


Visions . ‘ 
Eze) 
Ezem 
Ezer 


Ezion-geber 
Eznite . : 
Ezora (Ap.). 
Ezra 


Fzra (Book) 
Ezrah . 
Ezrahite 
201s 8. ‘ 
Ezril (Ap.) . 


Fable . é 


Fables and Genealogies 


i. 814° (Mackie). 


li. 208% (Whitehouse) ; 
iv. 604>; Ext. 154" 
(Ramsay), 554° (Jas- 
trow). 


1. 814° (Mackie); ii. }$2> 
(llastings) ; 111. 639°. 

i. 814° (Mackie); ini. 44° 
(Ramsay). 

i. 814°. 

i. 814°; ii. 132°. 

i, 814°; ii, 130%, 131°, 

i. 814°, 

1. 8)4> (Skinner). 

1.816"; iv. 115*(Davidson); 
Ext. 175°f. (Konig), 
673° f. (Kautzsch). 

i. 817° (Skinner). 

Lish;*. 


18 Sis. 


Ext. 701° (IKKautzsch). 

Ext. 703° f. (KMantzsch). 

i. 819°. 

i, 818*; ili, 32% (Margo- 
liouth). 


iii. 108° 
tersby). 

iv. 77° (Baudissin); Ext. 
705* (IKautzsch). 


(Harford - Bat- 


i. Sis®: Ext. 701>ff. 
(MX antzsch). 

. SIS; Est. 701° 
(Kautzsch). 

Leis Pet. FO 


(Kantzseh). 

Ext. i75*t (Konig), 
678* (IXautzsch). 

Ext. 676° (Kautzsch). 

i, $20* (Stenning). 

1. 208” [Azmon]. 

1. 820" : 11. 12; 1292, 130", 
132"; 

. 820% (Selbie). 

. 38° [Adino]. 

. S20?, 

. 820° (Batten); ii, 123” 
(Curtis). 

. $21" i, (Batten). 

S24? son, 125", 

824, 

S245. 

Rode. 


re en 


pase pete bee tee py 
° * 


. 825" (Massie) ; ili. 660" 
(KkOnig), 663° 
mer). 


bento 


(Headlam) ; 
(Lock). 


(Phim- | 

| Famine 
i. $25° (Massie) ; ii. 187 £. | 
iv. cial under Claudius 


Covering the Face 
Fact 


Fain 
Yaint 
Fair R P 
Fair Havens . 
Fairs . ‘ 
Faith . ‘ 

Biblical Conception 


Historical Presenta- 
tion in OT 

hey Il ba : 

Justilication by . 


Philological Expres- 
sion in NT ‘ 
ATG) ee A 5 
in Philo 
in LAX : 
Teaching of Christ . 
of Ep. to Hebrews 
Epp. of St. Peter 
St. James 
st. John . : 
St. Paul . 
and Works 
Faithless . 
Falcon ° 
Fall (verb) . 
Fall] (noun) . 


Allnsionsin OT. 
- in Apocrypha 


Doctrine of NT 


Interpretation, Me- 
thods of. 5 
Parallels, Baby- 
lonian . 


Zoroastrian . 
and Death ‘ 


and Evolution . 

and Kree Will . 
Fallow Deer 
False Witness 


Fame . a 
Familiar 


Family 


in Egypt . 


Ext. 172° (Kénig). 
i, $25” (Hastings). 
i. 826* (Hastings). 
1. S26". 
i 
i 


. $26°. 

. $26> (Mnir); ii. 3115 
(Hull). 

i. 826° [Fair]. 

i. 827" (Warfield), 787" 
(Strong). 

1. $36°. 

iy Sole, 

i. 833° if 

1. 835%, 837efl. > i. Jae 
(Bruce); ii. 724 
(Findlay); iv. 283° 
(Stevens), 303° 
(Robertson) [See 


Justification]. 


. S28" th 

S278: 

Ses°. 

$28", 

834°. 

. 835° ii, 334> (Bruce). 

. S36», 

. 834°; 11, 546* (Mayor). 

. $364. 

. 835" ; ili. 724° (Findlay). 

. 834° 11. 546¢ (Mayor). 

8385, 

mei 

. $38” (Hastings). 

. 839% (J. HE. Bernard) ; 
Ext. 667° (Kautzsch). 

i, 840°. 

. $40°; Ext, 292% (Fair- 
weather). 

1. 841 tf. 


Le dell ee 
. . . . 


me 


i. 8404. 


i. 839>, 216* (Hommel) ; 
Ext. 574° (Jastrow). 

1. $39". 

i, L841: ©, 845> > sii, 9721" 
(Findlay); iv. 535+ (E. 
R. Bernard); Ext. 
2oo> f, (Fairweather). 

i. 843". 

iv. 920° (Stanton). 

1. S45" 11. 36°. 

iii, 112° f, (W. P. Pater. 
son), 576° f. (Verries). 

. 845" (Hastings). 

. 846" (Hastings). 

. S46* (Bennett). 

. S50” (Warren). 

il. 773° (Driver). 

i, 4165 (Turner) ; 
480° (Ramsay). 


Te 


Ext, 


j 


Famish : 
Fan, Fanner 


rare . , . 
Fare, Farewell . 
Farthing . F ; 
Fashion : 
Fast. 
Fasting 
Mourning 
in OT : 
in NT . : 
Christ's Teaching 
Practice in Early 
Churelt 
Fasts 


ut as Food ‘ : 
in Sacriliee : 


Fat (verb). ‘ , 


lat (vessel). ; ; 
Fate. ‘ : : 
Father : ‘ 
Giodas. - : 
Fathom 3 : 
Fatling : 
Fanchion  . 
Fault . : : 
Favour : 2 ; 
Faydm Gospel Frag. 
Inent c 
Fear . . A 
Feasts . p ¢ A 


Hospitality  . 
Minor Festivals— 
Baskets F : 
Captured Fortress 
Dedieation of 
Temple. 
Nicanor 
Purim 


Reading of the ane 


Wood Olering 
New Moon 
Passover 

leavened Bread 


Pentecost » id * 


Sahbath . 
Salibatieal Year 


Tabernacles 
Truinpets . 
Year of Jubile . 


Felyn . . : 


and Un- 


INDEX OF SU 


i. 852". 

1./S5e", ol 

1, Sou". 

i, 852" (Hastings). 

i. SSZ> (Tastings). 

iii. 498° f. (A. RS. Ken- 
nerdy). 

i. $53* (Hastings). 

Lon. 

i. 854° (Stanton). 

iii, 454% (Nicol). 

1. Sod", 

i. 966". 

1, S55*. 


i. 855°. 

i. S62" (Harding). 

ii. 39° (Macnlister); iv. 
487° (Post), 

¥. 33%, 333% >( Paterson); 
Ext. GIS*f. (Kautzsch). 

a. 855%, 

i SoBe: 

[See Free Will). 

i. S48* (Bennett). 

[See God]. 

iv. 9095 (A. R. 
nedy). 

1. S664. 

i, S56". 

i 

i 


S. Ken- 


. $564 (Tastings). 


$56” (Ilastings), 857" 
(Aglen), 

Ext. 428° (Tasker). 

1. 857" (Hastings), 858" 
(Burrows). 

i. 859" (Harding); Ext. | 


662", 778* (INautzsch). 


ii. 42> (Macalister). 


_ 


i, S62*; 
1. S02 


. S62", 
. SO2%, 
Ae te 
nn SOee. 
. Sve", 
. 8a9", [See New Moon). 


[See Purim]. 


er ee ee 


1. 86. [See Mazzoth, 
Passover). 

i. SGI. [See 
cost. 

i, SOU, 

i. $50". 
Year). 

1. S61". [See ‘Tabernaeles, 
Feast of}. 

i. 859". [See Trumpets, 
Feast of]. 

i. SGU. 
Year}. 

li, *¢Llastings). 


Pente- 


[See Sabbath]. 
(See Sabbatical 


{See Sabbatical | 


WECTS 


Felix . c i : 


Fellow . 

Felspar 

Fence 

Feneed Cities 
Verret . 
Fervency, Ferv ens 
Festival 


Festus . : : ; 
Feteh . 
Ketish . R ; 5 


letter . ° ‘ ; 
Fever . ‘ 
Field, Fuller's 
Fiery Serpent. . 


Fifty . : 


Figs 


Figure. : 

Viligree 

Vill : ; : 
Vill the heal é ; 


Fillet ° ° 2 6 


Fine. : ‘ ‘ 
lines (Punisliment) 
Vir 

Fire 

Firebrand 

Firepan 

Firkin . 

Virmament . 


First? orn, Death of =. 
Dedication of 


Rights of . : : 
First-fruits . A ‘ 
Relation to Tithe 
Firstling 
Fish 


Clean and V Walon : 
Worship 


Visher . 

Vishing : 2 ‘ 
Fish Gate 

Fish Pool 


litehes . 
Five. 
Klag. 2 


Floghm.  .  . 2,.,ai. 


ii. 1* (Robertson); i. PW, 
(Turner). 

ii. 2 (TRastines). 

iv. G2U" (Flinders Petrie). 

li, 85, 

ii. 3° (Warren), 

lig. 

ii. #. 

[See Feasts). 

il. 4* (Robertson); 1. 418°. 
(Turner). 

ii. 5° (Hastings). 

iil, S79> note (Wlite- 
honse); Ext. 628° 
(Kautzsel). 

ii. 5" (Carslaw). 

ili. 323° (Macalister). 

72> (Ewing). 

i. 330° (Macalister); iv. 
Tes (Strachan), 460 
(Post). 

iii, 564" (Koni). 

ii. 5° (Post), 30° (Mac- 
alister). 

ii. 6° (Hastings). 

11.6°6* (A. ILS. Kennedy). 

pm 
475” (Hastings) ; ii. 296° 
oURgleaie ; iv. 70” (Bau- 
dissin). 

ii. 7° (lastings) ; iv. 657% 
(A. KR. S. Kennedy). 

ii. 7° (Hastings). 

i. 524° (Poucher). 

il. S* (Post). 

ii. 9* (James Patrick). 

1. 314” [Brand]. 

i. 365 ii, 40", 

iv.913° (A. RS. Kennedy). 

i. 502" (Whitehouse), 215* 
(Hommel); ii. 501°" 
(Armitage Robinson) ; 
Ext. 572% (Jastrow). 

iii. S92" (Macalister). 

iii. 6SS>(W. J. Monlton): 
iv. 7O*> (Baudissin), 
334° (Paterson); Ext. 
His? 719* (Kautzseh). 

. $44 (Bennett); i. 341% 

ii 10° (Peake). 

iv. 780 (Peake). 

i, 11°, 

ii. 11> (Post); ili, 492%. 

li. 118, 379 (Macalister). 

ii. 12" (Post); 1. 1958(11. A. 
White), 544* (Beecher). 

lie 

ii, 128 (Keddy). 

ii, 503%. 

ii. 18* (Selbie). 

ii, 13" (Post), 28" (Mae- 
alister). 

ill, 564" (KOnig). 

ii, 138 (Post). 

13” (Selbie). 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


Flax 

laying 

Flea 

Flesh . 


and Spirit ° 


Flesh-hook . : 

Fleshly, Mleshy 

Flesh-pot 

Flies d 
Plague of . 

Flint 

Fleek 

Flood (Noah's) 
Double Narrative 


> 


. 


11. 13> (Post). 
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ture . . . 
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31, 655% (Selbie). 

ii. 655° 

i. 656". 

ii. 656% (Selbie); 
647° (Kantzseh). 


me 


eGR, 121%, 


Ete 


ii. 656° note; i. 97° 
(Gwatkin); iv, 259" 
(Porter), 758> (Tam- 
say). 


ii, 653%. 

nGoT, 131° 

11.0675, 1328, 

ii. 657*. 

i, 657%, 1283, 

1. 6572 (Ewing). 

foo, 

11, 658°, 

ii, 658°, 

i, 590° (Whitehouse). 

ii. 658° (Selbie), 1274, 128°, 
132* (Curtis). 

a1. 659>. 

il. 659», 

11, G69", 123%, 1935 ds, 

ii. 660°, 556° (N. J. D.z 
White). 

Ti. 660", 

ii. 660". 

li. 660%. 

ii, 6604, 

li, 6604, 

ii. 660° (N. J. D. White), 
125", 1264, 130, 1328 
(Curtis). 

ii. 660° (Davison). 

il. 661". 

ili. 614° (Woods). 

li. 669°, 

ii, 26G1%s ii, 
alister). 

ii. 662", 665>, 667"; 
730" (Kautzseh). 

ii. 662°, 669+. 

i, 739°f. (Davidson); 
Ext. 730° (IKautzsch), 
782” (Strong). 

11. G62", 

ii. 664°, 


Ext. 


1 D60", 
ii. G70", 


329 (Mac- | 


Job— 
Name é 3 A 
Parallels with other 
Looks : ; 


with Isaiah . . 
Place in History of 
Revelation 


Prayer. 
Prologue . : 
Itedeemer Passages . 


Retribution, Problem 
of ° ° * ° 


Satan ; C . 


Scope and Design of 
Book 
Structure . 
Text . . 
LAX 
Traditional Sites eon- 
nected with . 
Job, Testament of : 
Jobab . ° ° x 


Jochebed . 5 ; 


Jod 2 ' 
Joda . f 
Joed  . ; 
Joel. 


Joel (Prophet). 
Contents and oeea- 
sion of Book . 
Date. ; ‘ 
Doctrine . : 


Interpretation . 
Name : ( 
Nations menuoredae 
Parallels with other 
Books 
Style 
Joelah . 


| Joezer . 


Jogbehah . 
Jogli . 
Joha 
Johanan 


John . ‘ 

John (Ac 4°) 

John (father of erin 
Peter) 

John the Pics : 
Baptism 


Call . 
Life and Ministry 
Relation to Christ 


iil. 660°, 


ii. 670°. 
ii, G70" f, 


11. 669°. 

ivy. 4o(E. BR. 

il. 661°, 668*. 

i. 7G67°, ete, (Ageless: 
Kennedy); iv. 2118 
(Adams Brown). 


Bernard). 


iv. 276> (Skinner), 925° 
(Siegfried) ; Ext. 730° 
({Kautzsch). 

iv. 408? (Whitehouse) ; 
Ext 730* (Kantzseh). 


ii. 666°. 
ii. 662"; iv. 13> (Budde). 
ii, 663°. 
ii. 664°, 


i. 166° (Driver). 
iv. 7859. 


ii. 671° (Margoliouth), 
1313 %is (Curtis), 660° 
(Davison). 


Ma Gel, 12a" 

ii. 671°, 789°. 

Naor ie: 

11, Ove elo le. 

ii, (672%, 192" 91238 12a 
196° >ts, 120°, 131%, 132"% 

ii. 672° (Cameron). 

i. O72". 

ii. 673°. 

lie O70 % 
(IKXantzsch). 

He Oyo. 

ii. 6724. 

ii, 673° f. 


Ext. 710° 


ii. Gfa>, 

it, G75°. 

ii, 676", 1324, 

ii, G7 63s loer 

ii. 676+. 

ii. 676% 

ii. 676", 1314) 132": 

ii. 6768 (N. J. D. White), 
123°, 1265; 127%, loses 
(Curtis). 

i}. 676° (H. A. White). 

ii, 676° (Headlam). 


i1. 676° (Chase). 

ii. 677% (Bebb). 

ii. 67S; i. 240% (Plum. 
mer). 

Ext. 481° (Ramsay). 

it. 677%. 

ii. 679°, 614° (Sanday). 


Jolin the Baptist— 
Work and Teaching 
in St. John and 
Synopties . . 
Jolin Mark . 
John, Apostle 
in NT : : 


in Tradition. 
Residence at Ephe- 
sus. : ; 
at Rume . * 


Theology in Apoca- 


lypse . ; : 
in Gospel and 
Epistles. : 


Doctrine of Atone- 
nent 5 * 


Christ : 


Chureh 
Eschatology —. 
Faith. : . 
Flesh . . : 
Giod 


Holy Spirit : 


Incarnation d 
Life . 
Light. 

Logos . . 
Mediation . : 


Regeneration 
Nelationof father 


and Son. ; 
Salvation . : 


Sanctifieation . 
satan , - 

Sin and Judement 
Sonship of Be- 
Hevers . : 
Trinity). ; 
Truth ‘ : 
World = 0 
John of Damascus ; 


Jolin, Gospel of. : 
Aim . . . 
Authorship, hitern: al 

Evidenee for . 
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i. G7S4. 


ii, 245" (Stanton). 
il. B45? (Chase). 
ll. GSU" (Strong). 


ii, GSObH, TUGUT (Rey- 
nolids). 

Tiptree): 

ii. GST, 

iv. 300° (Patrick and 


Relton). 
ii. 690° 1 


ii. OSB’ AN, 246% (Stanton), 
7224 IN (Reynolds), 
73)°aN (Sabnond). 


ee 726" (Reynolds) ; 
. 346° (W. PL. Pater- 
nee 
Gime” ts 
nolds). 
it, GSU" £. 
il, 727" (Reynolds); i. 
Zot” (Salmond). 
11. GSS"; 1. S86" (Warfield) ; 
27" (Reynolds). 


ii. T2344 (Rey- 


LT sand 
Ost. 
. 690", 722° (Neynolds). 
1. GSS", 692", 40S" (Swete), 
724" (Reynolds). 
ii, 6S5", 723" (Reynolds), 
465+ (Ottley). 
ii. OST", 725" (Reynolds) ; 
il. 116" f. (Martin). 
i, 690%, 726" (Reynolds). 
ii. GS5", 703%, 7232 I (Rey- 
nolds); li. 133° th (Pur- 
ves); Ext. 284° (Fair- 
weather). 
iii. 317", 3208 (Adeney). 
iv. 219 (Bartlet). 


as pete Pe 
Pe ee 


—e 
al 


ii. 6S6", 
nolds). 

ii, GST!1E, 6985, 725° 17. 
(Reynolds); iv, 2204 
(bartlet), 368410 
(Adams Brown). 

iv. 394° (Bartlet). 

iv. 411" (Whitehonse). 

ii. G92", 725+ > (Reynolds). 


691", 723" (Key- 


ii. 2218 (Candlish). 

Ext SLIM, 317° fx (Seott). 
iv. SI9* (Stanton). 

11. GS7*, 724" f. (Reynolds). 
Ext. 519° (Turner). 

li. 694" (Reynolds), 

i1.. 235", S47" (Stantan). 


11. 702°, 248" (Stanton). 


John, Carne of-— 
Canonicity ; , 
Christ's Teaching in 


Date, ixternal Evi- 

denee. c cj 
Discourses 2 Z 
Docetism . : ° 
Lthies : c C 
(Gsnosticism : c 
Language : . 


Order of Thought. 
Philo, Influence of . 


Proloene . : . 
(Juotations ; : 
Relation toSt. Luke's 
Gospel : : 
to Revelation ; 
to Synopties . . 
Correspondences. 
Diflerences 
Snpernatural element 
Theology . : : 
John, Epistles of . : 


| Epistle— 
Antichrist in 
Authorship. 
lVistorical 
dence. 
Characteristics. 


Evi- 


Contents A ‘ 
Date. e 3 
Destination . : 


Doetrine of Christ 
Eschatology —. 
Ivil . 2 
Faith. : 
tiod . , : 
Holy Spirit 
Paraclete . . 
[See under John 

(Apostle). 

Form and Strne- 
ture. . c 

Place of Writing . 

Prayer in 

Purpose and Sie. 


sion. é 
felation to I ree 
Gospel ; : 

and Docetisin . 


and tinosticism =, 
and Montanism . 


I] Epistle A ‘ 
Address ’ fe 
Authorship . x 

Historical Evi- 
dence. : 


Theory of Baur. 
Contents ; ; 
Date, Vince, and 

Destination 
Relation to 1 Jolin 


ii. vi aoe 
P46" f. (Stanton). 


ni. 606M. 

vis. 

lie in 

1. 7S4° (Strong). 

vir: 

11. 718%; 

TE col ta 

11. 703" f. 

ii. 719", 685° (Strong). 
. 1874 (Woods). 


ii. 4)° (Thayer), 


iii. 167% (Bebb). 
i TUT. 5 iv. 2645{ Porter), 
T1O*, 24341 (Stanton). 
il. i. 713°. 
710° 47. 
11, MGR 
[Nee under Joln(Apostle)}. 
li. 728" (Salmond), 


tetde". 
ii. 735". 


il, Fa, 
ii. rays 
i. FeO", 
ii. wae 
i. F353, 
ro edhe. 
ae eta: 
il, 73. 
li, 73%. 
tie wer i. 
il, aoe. 
Meoyol”, 


nal. 


Hegiaes 
ii. Sane 
iv. 45* (Bernard). 


Ve 7344, 


Li. 7723", 736°, 
(Reynolds). 
li. Fe”. 
734° f. 
i. 735" I, 
1 738, 
i. TA, 
ii 738, 


737", 700" 


730" £, . 
Sitio). 
i Pot 
il, Ts*, 


li. iii. 


ib TAY. 
ii, Fa, “FoG> (Rey 
nolis). 
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Palin, Epistle is 


HI Epistle 
Affinity t+ 


J: 
oe eborah, 
under 


Gideon . 
Religion . 


Parallels with 


Mae- 


cabwan Period . 
Political Geography 
Tombs of the Judges 


Judges (Book) 


Author 

Chronology 

Contents and Arrange- 
ment. 

Judges, 

Name : 


° 


Place in Rev egaon Fi 
Relation to Book of 


Joshua . 


Round Numbers in . 


: Sourees, 


Age, 


Character . 
Relation to Penta- 
teuchal Sourees. 


Text. : 

Unity : 
Judging (Ethical) 
Judgment 

in OT : 


in Apocrypha 


inNT . 
Judement Hall 


Judement Seat 


and 


Judgments, Book of . 


Judith (Ap.) 


Judith, Book of . 
Contents, Text, VSS 


Historiecity 


Literary Charaeter . 
Place and ‘Time of 


Story 


° 


telicious and Ethical 


Teaehing 


Doctrine of God. 


Prayer in 
Juel (Ap). 
Jnlia , A 
Julius . 
Junias, Junia 
Juniper 


Jupiter . 


Jushab-hesed 


INDEX OF 


i. SO7* (Barnes), 
i. SO7*. 
i, SUS, 
i, SO7>. 


ii, SOT 

ii. SUS*, 

ii. SOS, SI6*> (Konig); | 
Ext. 634°1% (IXautzsch). 


SUBJECTS 
Justice . 5 
Justifieation A - 


by Faith. Gee 


of Gentiles . 3 


/ Justin . 


ii. S0S>, 

i, SOT, 

. 597° (Conder). 
i. 809" (Konig). 

i. S19. 

1. S17" £.; i. 399° (Curtis). 
. 809° fF, 

. S105, 

i. S094, 

i. $195, 


. TS£° (Smith). 
p eile 


i. $13°-S19°, 


po 1? a, 

. 809%, 

LISile 

$20> (Millar). 

i. 8214 (Ferries). 

i. 735° HF. (Davidson), 

i. 742°, 74.3% >, 7449-7 46%-b, 
747 >, G49" (Charles) ; 
Ext. 303°d (Seir- 
weather). 

i. 7514, 753>, 754% > (Sal- 

mond), 

821, 596" (Conder) ; 
iy. 32° (Purves), 

ii. S21>. 

i, 3S10* (Harford- 

Rattersby); ii sue” 
_, (Thatcher). 

_ 82> 

i, $22" (Porter). 

1, §22, 

1. S23, 

tape 2 Se 


il. 


ii. 8238, 
li, S242, 
me 277" (Fairweather). 
*. 42° (Bernard). | 
i sos, 
ii, S24, | 
li, S24> (I]ead)am). | 
il. $25? (Headlam). 
ii, S25 (Post), 35% (Mac- 
alister). 
S25° (Jevons); 
138° fh, (Ramsay). 
11.(Seoe, 127". 


li. Ext. 


Justle . 
Justus . 
Jutah, Juttah 


pIkAly A c ; 


Kabzeel ‘5 : : 
Kadashman-buviash . 
Kadashman-kharbi =. 

Kadesh, Kadesh-barnea 


and Petra. é 3 
Kadesh (goddess) 
Kadesh on the Urontes 
Ikadimiel A 
Kadmonites. 

Kain (place). 
Kain (clan) . 
Kalakh ; 
Kali-Tishup. 


Kallai . 

Kkamon ; 2 
Kanah . P 3 
Kaph . : ‘ 4 
Kareah c A : 
Kariathiarius (Ap. ) 
Karka . : 


Warkar, Battle Ai 


Karkhemis . 


Karkor , 

IKarnaim sy ‘ 
Kartah F R c 
Kartan 


Kassites (Casitas) 


Kattath , : : 
Kedar . : : ; 
Kedemah . : : 
Kedemoth . : 
Kkedesh 


Kedesh-naphitalt . 


' Keepersof the Threshold 


Kehelathah . F . 
Keilah . . : 
Kelaiah : ° 
Kelita . : j 3 
Kkemuel : : 2 
Kenan. ; 5 6 
| Kenath : : : 
4, =Kenaz . a le ° 


-——_— 


ii. $25> (Banks). 

ii. 826° (Simon) 3 iv. 
(Skinner). 

i. 8352, S37" 1l. (Warfield); 
ii. 334> (DBruee); iii. 
724? (Findlay); iv. 283° 
(Stevens), 303° (Robert- 
son). 

ii. S283, 

lil. 534>ff (Stanton); iv. 
578* (Sanday). 

ii, 829°, 

il. $29> (Headlam). 

ii. $29 (Warren). 


Bou? 


iv. 910>ff. (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy); i. 219*( Hommel). 

ii. 830", 

11s" 

ve Ro Bek 

ii. 830" (Hull); i. so4> 
elias and Chapman). 

‘moe. 

Ext. 1914 (Wiedemann). 

iv. 674° [Talitim-hodshi]. 

i. $30", 

i. $31° (Macpherson). 

soles 

ii. 8314, 

[See Calah]. 

1. 193+. 

ieoaLs 

iW. Sols, 

ii. 831° (Mackie). 

1. 351°, 

sree) ke 

S31 

41. S31®, 

i. 52>£.( Whitehouse), 184° 


(Jlonime])), 272" (Sayce). 
1. 183> (Hommel). 
li, Sale 
i, 1678 (Driver), 167° 
(Ewing). 


i. SSL 

t. S3l". 

i, 227" (Hommel); Ext. 
534> (Jastrow). 

ii. S32, 

ii, $32* (Margoliouth). 

i. $33". 

oadee 

it. S337. 

i. 833% (Merrill). 
74° (Baudissin), 

(Selbie). 

ie Sooo 

ii. 833> (Beecher), 

(Curtis). 

S34°. 

S34". 

S34°. 

$344, 

834° (Weleh). 

S34*,. 1280 2) 


736% 


1298 


il. 
ii. 
il. 
il. 
il. 
id. 


— 
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On 


henites = E : 
henizzite . ‘ ‘ 
Kenosis ° e e 


Keras (Ap.). : ‘ 
Kereluefs 


Kere. ; 5 
Keren-happuch 
Kerioth 
henrioth-hezron 

keros . - 

Kesitah - a 
Ketab (Ap.). 

Kethibh é : ; 
hettle . e 

Keturah “ : , 
Key. . . . 
Keys, Power of . ° 
Keziah. z r : 


Khabiri (Eabiri) . . 


Khaldeans 
Khamimumnrahi (hi Peaain: 
eh : . 


Code of e ° a 


Khatu-shar . 
Kibroth-hattaaval 


Kibzaim 

Kid ’ : : : 
Kidnapping . ‘ 
Kidneys . . . 
Kidron, The Brook . 


Valley = Hinnom 
he A tn 
Jehoshaplint 
Kidron (Ap.) 
Kilan (Ap.) . 
Kihi-Tishup . 
Kin, Next of 
Kinah . 
Kindness 
Kindred ° 
Kine. : 
hing . : 


Appointment, Method 
of : ‘ 
Anointing. . 


Duties : A 5 
External raarks ‘ 
Orivin of othee 


Priestly funetions . 


ii, S34" (Suyee). 
ii, S34* (Kenuz). 
li, S35* (Loek)s; ili. 


(Findlay), $43* (Gibb) ; | 


Ext. 326°, 3 

ii, SBS, 

it, S30". 

iv. 72a”. 

it. S35", 

ii. Sa" 

li, S36°, 

li, S364. 

i. S3e(A. RS 
hi. 420", 

ii, S364. 

iv Tess 

i. 256* (Maealister); 11. 407. 

ii, S36" (Selbie) 3 ii. 365* 
(Chapman), 

ii. S36” (Carslaw), 435° 
(\Wurren). 

iv. 80" th (Mason). 

ii. S37", 

i. 228" (Hlommied) 5 i. 326" 
(Williams). 

i. [40 (Sayee). 


332° (Garvie). 


Ss. Kennedy); 


Exé. 
(Ryle), 
mel) ; 
trow). 

Ext. 584916 (Johns), 358? 
(Bennett), 582° (das- 
trow), 665% (IKantzseh). 

1, 1834. 

NR he 

ii. 743° (Jokmeam). 

ii. 195° (Post). 


226'F. (Llom- 
Ext. 534° (Jas- 


i, S22"(Poucher) s ii. 239 | 


(Selbie). 
H.S378(.4. 1S. Kennedy). 
ii, S37" (J. HH. Kennedy). 
ii. 387" (Warren). 
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ii, S30, 

ii. S30", 

i, ES3*. 

[Nee Kinsman, Goel], 

ii. S34, 

ii. S39" (Ferries). 

ii. S4tr. 

[See Cattle, Ox]. 

i. S46 (Lukyn Wil- 
Vina). 


ii, S41. 
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alister) ; 
(Kautzsch), 

ii, 842°, 

i, SALTY, 

ii. Sar; 
ee 
on Tyr TOYA: | 


1Ol® (Mae. 
Exé., 650" 


Ext. 660° 


mre dhe 


583° (Jolins) 3 i. SS? | 


King 

Royal Officials . 

Yaxes for Mainten- 
ice ; 

Kingdon of God, 
Lleaven . 

OT Doctrine : 
tasis in Creation 
Historical Develop- 

ment of idea. 


2 
of 


Mosaie F . 
Patriarchal . 
Vrophetic . . 
Noyal 


Moral and Spiritual 

Produced by Grace 

Spiritual Israel 

in Daniel ; 
Teaching of Christ . 


Connexion with 
His own Verson 
Eschatologiea) ; 
Nature . 
Present or Ravine 
Relation to Christ’s 
Death 
to the Chureh 
to ohn the Bap- 
tist’s Teaching 


Titles ‘Son of God,’ 


‘Son of Man’ 
Teaching of Epistles, 


ete. : Z 
of St. Paul. : 
Kingdom of Israel : 
Kinedom of dudah . 
Kings Land TH. = 
Analysis of Sourees 
Cllaraeteristics m 
Date of Editor ‘ 
Lanenage 


Northern Ginecr 
Narratives of North- 
ern Kingdom i 
Ma : : 
Title, Scope, Place in 
Canon 
King’s Gardens, . 
| King’s Pool . : : 


King’s Vale. : A 


Kingly Omee of Christ 
Kinsfolk 


‘viver) ; te 
it, S43", ~kdear Eby ). 
ii. iz”, 


ii. S448 (Orr), 
il. S44, 
ii. S44%. 


ii. S#°-S19% 

Liars 

li. SAGs. 

ii. S47" f. 

it, SAN". 

ii. S44", 

il, 545°. 

ii. S4N°. 

it. Sas” 

ii, S49%- 2. 7TH (Sal- 
mond) 3 ii. GIG Ih (San- 
day); iv. 362° tR (Adams 

frown); Ext. 7%, 18°, 
36", 3 (Vutaw). 


ii. S49", 466 (Ottley). 

i. S549. 

ii. S52" fF, 619" (Sanday). 
li. SO1>, G2U4 (Sanday). 


ii. $53", 
ii, S54, 


ii, 849°. 
hi. Soir iY. 


il, O80": 

i. 728° 1F (Findlay). 
li. 516” (Woods). 

ii. 793” (Peake), 

ii. S56” (Burney). 

ii, S62" th 

ii. S6T" fF 

WPSol? s, 

ii, S509 IT 

il. S66", 


ii. S66" IF 
li. SS**. 


li, S56". 

ii, 109" (Ewing). 

iv. 1% (Wilson) ; ii, 106" 
(Ewing), 388" (Wilson). 

ii. S70", SSS* (Warren), 
584° (Conder); iv. 4784 
[Shaveh). 

ii, 466" (Utley). 

ii. STO". 


Kinsnian, Kinswomnan li S7U", 
| Kir < : ill, 18 (Max Muller); i 
| tS2* (Tlonumed). 
' Kir of Moab : li. 3", 2 (Johns). 
i Kirama (Ap). . be, 
H Airshareseth., at is + ai. > (Julins). 
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Knop . . . 
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Ox-goad 


Oxyrhynehus Fragment 


Ozem 5 : 
Ozias (Ap.) . : 
Oziel (Ap.) . 

Ozni. A Z 


P (Priestly Writings) . 


Characteristies . 
Date and Origin 


Ethics : : 
Extent. : 
Idea of God. 
Language . . 
Legislation 


Priesthood in. 


Date of System 


Sacrilice in 


Sources, P 
in Genesis. 

in Joshua . 
Paarai . : ° 
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iv. OSS° (J. EE. Moulton): 
Ext.279>( Fairweather) 

ili. 632° (Mackie). 

iii. 633°, 

lil. 633". 

ili. 634° (Hastings). 

lili. 634%, 

ii. 36°, 

ili. 634%. 

lil. 6344, 

ili. G349. 

Ext. 191%, 194° (Wiede- 
mann). 

ili. 634° (Price); i. 189 
(Hommel). 

ili. 634°. 

ill, 634° (Post). 

ili. 635° (Post). 

lil. 635° (Hastings). 

ili. 635°, 

iti, 635° (Selbie) ; ii. 128° 


(Curtis), SI11*, 8184 
(Konig). 

lil. 636°. 

iii. 636° (A. R. S. Ken- 


nedy). 

ili. 636°. 

ill, 636°. 

iii. 637*. 

iii. 637°. 

ili. 6379 (Porter); i. 318* 
(Maealister). 

iii. 637°. 

ili. 637° (Post). 

ili, 638°. 

ill. 638" (Post). 

ii, 194> (Selbie); i. 
(Paterson). 

Ext. 347° (Ropes). 

ii. 638°; ii, 126% >, 

iii. 638° 

lll. 638%, 

iii. 638°. 


49° 


ii, 368° ff (Woods); Ext. 
7154 (IXautzsch). 

ii, S632, 

i, Os Text, 
(Kantzsch). 

Ext. 722° (Kautzselh). 

i. 369". 

Ext. 715° (Kautzseh). 

ii. 36%. 
iii. 7U* tf, (Driver), 102> ff, 
(Harford-Battersby). 
iv. SI> (Baudissin) ; Ext. 
71% (Kautzseh). 

iv. 86° (Bandissin). 

iv. 336" (W. P. Paterson) ; 
Ext. 720% (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 715* (Kautzseh). 

ii. 144° (Ryle). 

il. 7814 (Smith). 

ili, 638" (Selbie); ii, 132% 
(Curtis), 


715? 


Paddan 4 : 5 
Paddan-aram 

Paddle . 

Padon . 


Pagiel] . : 
Pahath-moab ‘s 
Pai : h 


Painful, Painiultess : 
Paint 

‘Pairs’ 

Palace . 

Palal . 

Palanquin 

Pale. 

Palestina 

Palestine . 


Art and Literature . 


Climate . g 


Conquest by Israel . 


Iloraand Fauna, 


Cceography . . 
Harbours A C 


Mountains . . 
Plains . . 
Springs and Rivers 


Tribal Boundaries 


Geology. : ‘ 
Language. . . 
Minerals . : ° 
Monuments, Inserip- 


tions, ete. 
Poliseat and S cial 


Condition in NT 
Times . : ‘ 
Population : . 
Races A C . 
toads . - “ 


Trade and Commerce 


Palimpsests . ; : 
Palindromy . ° . 
Pallu. : ° 
Palm (of the hair : 
Palm Tree . ‘ : 


Palmer-worm r : 
Palsy . A , R 


Palti . : ' : 
Paltiel . : : 5 
Paltite, The 


Pamphylia . : ‘ 
Christianity in. : 
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ili, G38», 

lil. 639" (Sayce) ; i. 138°, 

li, 639, 

li. 639, 

ili, 630", 

ili. 639* (Bennett). 

ili, 639 (Selbie). 

ili. 639° (Hastings). 

iii. 639" (Mackie) ; i. 814°, 

Ext. 58” (Schechter). 

il. 640" (Bennett). 

ili, 640°, 

il]. 6405, 

ili. 640° (Tastings), 

ili. 640, 

ii, 640° (Conder); ii. 
007° th. (Barnes). 

1, 157° (Flinders Petrie) ; 
Ext. 55> (Buhl). 

lil, G43>f.; i. 48> (J. 
W. Pat creon: ii. 508* 
(Barnes); iv. = 195° 
{ITull), 556° (Nicol). 

ii. 509"f. (Barnes), 785" 
(Smith). 

11. 644° 1h, 490° ff. (Post). 

lii. G4t” f. 6478 tt. 

i. 643" 5 ii. 3112 (Eull), 

ili. G41, 4524 f. (Hull). 

ili. 893° tI. (Driver). 

11). 2 it. = 1.7329" (Ihinll); 
iv. 286° ff, (Selbie). 

iii. ap te 

il. 641%; ii. 150° MF. (Ind). 

iii. 25th (Margolionth) ; 
Ext. 47° (Buhl). 

lili. G45", 374° tf. (Hull). 


ili. 653° ff. 


Ext. 45* ff. (Buhl). 

ii. 645": Ext, 
nay 

iii. 643°; iv. $05°7. (Ben. 
nett), 892? (Barnes) ; 
Ext. 368° ff. (Buhl). 

iv. $O3° th (Bennest): ; Ext 
504, 374" (Buhl), 

iv. 955% (Kenyon). 

Ext. 157” (Konig). 

lil, 658%: in, 122%: 

iii. 656* (Hastings). 

ii. 656> (Post); ii, 308 
(Macalister). 

iil. 657" (Post). 

ii. 657° (Hastings), 326* 
(Macalister). 

ili, 658%. 

ili, 6584. 

ill. 658*, 738> (Stenning) ; 
ii. 132* (Curtis). 

lil, 658" (Ramsay). 

iii. 659%, 


Pan 5 ; : j 
Panammu . 


Pannag : ; . 


Pantikapeum, Jewish 
Inscriptions at . 


Paper . : : = 
Paper Reeds 2% 
Paphos. . 4 . 
Papias . . . : 


Papyrus. : 


Papyriv. . 
Coptie . 
Discoveries of Pane ri 
Egyptian . 


Greek , <i : 
Hebrew. 
Value of . P : 
| Parable (in OT) 
Original Sense of 
mashal . A 


Psychological Origin 
telation to other De- 
Vices of Style . 

Parable (in NT) . , 

Attitude of Epistles. 

Christ's nse of . 

Classification . : 

Distribution in Gos- 
pels P ; : 

Interpretation . 

Relation to Proverb. 
to Riddle 

Terminology. : 


| Paraclete . ‘ 7 
ili. 646" ; Ext 45° (Buh). | 
72 tT. 


Etymology and Use 
of mapax\nrTos. 


Functions. P : 
Interpretation in 
Fathersand VSS . 
Translations, Alter- 
native 
in St. John’s Gorjie). 
Paradise, . ‘ 


Etymology . : 
in OT “ Ff - 
iIneey . : ° 
in Apocrypha and 

Psendepigrapha . 


in the Fathers . A 
Parah . - 
Parallelism . 6 


| Paralysis, Paralytic . 


Paramyth . . : 


iil. 40° (Maealister); i. 
318. 

1. 186> (Hommel). 

iii. 659% (Post); i. 
(Macalister); ii. 
{Mavalister). 


316° 
37° 


Ext. 95+ (Sehiirer). 

iv. 947° (Kenyon). 

iv. 213" (Post). 

ili, 659° (Myres). 

li. 683" (Strong), 698” 
(Reynolds); iii, 256" 
(Salmond), 2967 tf. 
(Bartlet), 533° (Stan- 
ton). 

iv. 212% (Post), 945” 
(Kenyon). 

Ext. 352° (Kenyon), 

ENt.c00", 

EN te aoe, 

Ext. 353% 

Ex t7 3538, 

EX Gogo: 

Ex6é. 353%. 

iii. 660* (Konig). 


ill. 661". 
lil. 660%. 


ili. 660*, 653 (Plummer). 
1H. 662° (Plummer). 

ill. 664". 

ii. 663°, 

ill. 664°, 


ili, 664°, 

lll. 665%. 

ili, 663°. 

iv. 270" (Nicol), 

ili. 662°. 

ill. 665° (Hastings). 


ili, 665" f. 
li. 408* (Swete). 


ili. 666°. 


ili. 668%, 

ii. 667°. 

ili, 668S> (Salmond); i. 
792°, 

lil, 668°, 

ili. 669%, 

ili, 6697, G71», 


ili. “G70®= ~EXt. S082 i 
(Fairweather). 

ili. G71 4, 

i672. 
4° (Budde); Ext. 166° 


(Konig). 

iii. 326+ (Macalister), 657° 
(Hastings). 

lil. 662¢ (IXoniy). 


Durnn . 3 ‘: 
Pachar . c . 
Pareel .. . F 


Parched Corn 


Purchment . 


Pardon. ; és 
Parents 5 : 

Jrreverence to. 
Parlour ‘ : 


Parmashta . 
Paurmenas  . 


Parnuach : 
Daronomasia 
Parosh . 5 . 
Tarousia 4 : 


Ditlerent Comings of 


Christ. 


Doctrine of Wacom 


in Acts, 
nud Revelation 
in Fourth Gospel 
in Synoptics . 
Later Doctrine 
Time of Advent 


DParshandatha 
Parshioth . : 
Parsism 2 2 


Parthians . 


Partics in Palestine 


Partridge. 


Parual. : 
Parvaim : 


Pasach . 
Pas-dammim 
Pnseah . 

Pashhur : : 


Passion . 
Passover ‘ 


=e”. lUrFTVns ) —— ear aaa — — 
: 


Name : - 


I:pistles, 


. 


Particular, Partic ular ly 


Pass, Passage, Passenger 


Old Testament Refer- 


ences 


OFM st oi ae ili. 


of 


Passovers 


our 


Lord’s Ministry . 
of Yeur of Cruci- 


fixion , ; 
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| Pathros ; 
Pathrusim . i A 
-atmos : , . 
Patriarchs . : : 


i. 672° (Chapman). 
lil. 673% (Driver); 11. 5949, 
Ssus* (Conder). 

ii. G73" (Hastings). 
li. 673° (Hastines): i 
27> (Macalister) ; 
173%, 915* (Post). 

ii. 673" (Hastings); iv. 
940" (Kenyon). 

ii. 56° (Bethune- Baker). 

S-s¢ \ilennsllt. 

i "508 (Poucher). 

iii. G74° (Sel bic). 

ili. 674". 

ili. 674°. 

wy 674". 

iv. 272" (Nieol) ; Ext. 165° 
Teen 

iii. G74". 

ii. 6749 (Adams Brown); 
1. Fam’, 7oB", 7549-5 
Snlecnd 


i 


ili. 674°. 


ili. 675° I 

Mi Ogg) 

ili. 67%. 

ili. 675°, 

Hi. G79". 

ll. G7 74 ©, GTS>, 679 

111. GSO, 

i, 288" (Stewart); 
(Kenyon). 

iv, OSShIF (J.T. Moulton). 

iii. GSU" (T. G. Pinehes). 

ii, GS1® (Hastings). 

li, GOSH (Sanday); iit. 
S2ieil (Eaton); Ext. 
52 (Bull). 

ill. 6S2" (Post); 
(Macalister). 

ili, 6$2>, 

ili, 682° (Price); i. 
(Margoliouth). 

ili. GS2"s ii, 131%, 

ili. 682"; i. 713%, 

11. G82; ii, 19S, 

ii, 6S2" (Bennett); ii. 124" 
(Curtis); Ist. Jol 
(Xantzsch). 

ill. 653" (Hastings). 

Hi. 683" (Hastings), 

li. GS4* (W. J. Moulton); 
i. $60" (Harding). 


iv. 950" 


li. 36> 


134" 


iii, GSS*; Exe. G228 
(Kautzsech). 
iit. 684" tl, 

GSS*i; Exk. 6215, 


TIs® (hantzsech). 


1, 406°H0. (Purner), 


1. 41S f.¢Purner). 


ne 


F *rSSsoVver 


Post-Exilie observance tl, 


Prepuration for 
Helution to Meszoth . 


to Lust Supper. 


Samuritan Passover . 
Pastor . : 
Pastural Epistles . 


Gnosticism in 
Patara . ; 
Pate : 
Patesi in Assyria, 

in Babylonia. 


Pathens [Ap.] 
Longevity of 


Patristic Commentaries 
on Pauline Epistles . 


Patrohas Z ; : 
Patroclus (Ap.) 
Pattern . 2 
Pau sg : 
Panl < 
Arabia, Visit i 
Birth and = Environ- 
nent 0 : . 
Tlindness . E . 
Captivities : . 


Character and Person 
Chrunolozy of Life. 


Citizenship ‘ ‘ 


Conversion ‘ ‘ 


Doetrine, Analyses of 
Adoption . 


Anvels . 4 
Atonement 
Baptisin é : 
Christology . F 
Christ’s Death 
on the (ross 
Messiahshijp 
Person 


Pie-existence . 


ya a 
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GOO? IF, 

iv. 64° (Purves). 

lit, tit”, G85") GSG>; 
Ext. 622° (Kautzsch). 

li. 633° HN (Sanday); iii. 
Peat 149" (Plaminer). 

. 161¢ (Mackie), 

1. GOL", 

Hi, S27 (M‘Clymont), 
Teil (Findhey). 

ii. EST® (Headlam). 

ii. 692" (Namsay). 

iii. 692” (Hastings). 

i. ISO’; Ext. 535". 

1, 224° if. (Hommel): Ext 
933”, 535% (Jastrow). 
[See Priest- King]. 

ili, 693°", 

ili, G93" (Max Miiller), 

ii. 693° (Max Miiller). 

ili. 693" (Conybeare). 

ii, G94" (J. Taylor), 

iii. 694°, 


[Nee Greek Patristic Vom- 


mentaries). 
111, G96", 
li. 696", 
il. 696" (Tastings), 


iii, 639° (Selbie). 
ii. 686° (Findlay). 
i. 31” (Hyeadlam). 


iii. 697°; iv. 6S7"( Ramsay). 

i.. 3314 (Macalister). 

fii, 7M; ik 
(Turner). 

11. 699", 


423 - 


iii, TVS. 1, 418-4199" 
(Turner). 

i. 4445 (1. Ro Bernard); 
iv. 2o2>  (Giwatkin); 


Ext. 105° (Sehiirer). 

ii, «TOI Is 6 6t, | (4eQ" 
(Turner), 

it, TG, 

ili. 724"; 1. 40° (Candtish): 
1. «6 PES*f. (Candlish), 
472" (Martin). 

iv. 991" (Moulton). 

iv. 302° (Nobertson), 315% 
(W. P. Paterson). 

iii. 726"; i, 489" (Robert- 
SOn). 

Wil. 7e2" il. i. BSG" Agar 

Jeet), 498" (Robertson) ; 
iv. 302" (obertson). 


iii. 723", 

iii, T23*. 

lili. 722"; 1, 489> (Robert- 
son). 

wit. 722". [See Pre-exist- 


pence). 
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Paul-—Doetrine— 
Christ’s 
relgnty . 
Chureh . ‘A 
Organization 
Conscience. 
Demonology . 


Election A 


Eschatology . 


Eucharist 
Faith . F 
Flesh , 5 


Free Will sg 
God F : 


Fatherhood 
Glory . 
Righteousness 


Gifts. 
Grace . 


Holy Spirit 
Hope . . 
Justification . 
Kingdom of God 
Law “ : 
Love ry 

Man “5 
Marriage 
Mediation 
Paronsia 


Pmayer . 
Psychology 


Regeneration 
Repentance 
Kicsurrection 
Righteousness 


Salvation 


Sanctilication 


Sove- 


iii. 722%, 

Ti, 7268, 

Mile fad 

i. 471° (Kilpatrick). 

iii. 728"; i. 594% (White- 
house) ; iv. 410* » 
(Whitehonse). 

111.728°; ii. 52>f. (Stewart); 
iv. 57°ff (Wartield), 
302*, 304° (Robertson). 

Nig co ea. S95 8978 
(Robertson), 755° (Sal- 
mond). 

ili, 727%; i. 
(Robertson). 

lil. 724°; i. 787* (Strong), 
8$35* ff (Warfield); iv. 
218° (Bartlet), 435*(Ade- 
ney). 

ili, 720° f. ; iv. 165%, 612 
(Laidlaw), 302° (Robert- 
son), 

iv. 304* (Robertson). 

iii. 718"; iv. 301°1 (Ro- 
bertson). 

ili. 718°, 

iv. 302" (Robertson). 

Lil weiss ay. SUL” f. (ho- 
bertson). 

iil. 726", 

ili. 71S”; iv. 304° (Robert- 
son). 

Ili. 725%; 1. 489> (RNobert- 
son; 1. 409" ff. (Swete) ; 
Ext. 316° tf. (Scott). 

hil, 729°, 

it. 728" ¢ iy. 303°f. (io- 
bertson). 

Hi, 728" th 

iii. 719%, 76*-S1* (Den- 
ney); iv. 3023 (Robert- 
son). 

ie 720", 

ili, 720%; iv. 
(Robertson). 

iii. 266° (Paterson). 

i. 318* (Adeney). 

lil. 729>, 678*> (Adams 
Brown). 

lil. 720" iv. 45° (Bernard). 

Ni. TRE ths iv, 165°6., 
612" (Laidlaw). 

iv. 218° 10, 220° (Bartlet). 

ai, 720%. 

ili. 7297; i. 489> (Robert- 
son); iv. 234>ir (E. R. 
Bernard). 

ili. T1IS>; ii. 210° (San- 
day) ; iv. 283* (Stevens). 

iv. 366°. (Adams 
Brown). 

iii. T25°s iv, 398%: > (Bart- 
let). 


489°, 490° 


302° IY. 


Paul—Doetrine— 
Sin e e ia 


and Death . ; 
Soul A ; > 


Spirit e ° ° 


Trinity . 
Truth . 
Woman. 
Epistles. 


Date  . P f 
Order of C A 


Patristic Commen- 


tarieson . r 
Quotations in 
Vocabulary 

Jerusalem, Confer- 
ence at 
Visits to P : 


Martyrdom . . 
Missionary Career . 
First Journey . 


Second Journey . 


Third Journey. 
Nanie : : B 
Rome, Residence in . 
Spain, Visit to. 


Thorn in the Flesh . 
Tomb 


Trade : : 
Trial. : % ; 


Vow. ‘ ; ; 
Voyage and Ship- 
wreck . : 


and Greek Philosophy 

and dudaizers . 

and Old Testament . 

and Revelation (Book 
of). e : ‘ 


iii. 720°; 1. 841° ff. (J. H. 
Bernard); iv. 534° ff. 
(E. R. Bernard). 

iii. 721°; iv. 535° (E. R. 
Bernard). 

iv. 166° (Laidlaw). 

iii. 720° f. ; iv. 167°, 6128 
(Laidlaw), 303° (Robert- 
son). 

Ext. 315? ff. (Scott). 

iy. 818> (Stanton). 

iii. 720+. 

iii. 708° ff. ; i. 730° (Bart- 
let); iii. S27" f. (M‘Cly- 
mont). 

i. 423* (Turner). 

iii. 833+-> (J. H. Ber- 
nard). 


Ext. 484" ff. (Turner). 
iv. 187* (Woods). 
ili. 41> (Thayer). 


111. 705°. 

ili.-T05°1.) 709%) 7125.-am 
31> (Headlam), 423° 
(Turner) ; ii. 95 (Dods). 

lil. 715% ; i. 420% (Turner) ; 
iv. 308° (Patrick and 
Relton). 

iii. 703° iF. 

iii. TO4>t 5 i, 421° (Tur- 
ner). 

iii. 706° if. ; i, 422° (Tur- 
ner); iii, 865°, S67» 
(Itamsay). 

iii, 709 iY. ; 1. 492° (Tur- 
ner); iii. 867° (Ramsay). 

iii. 697°. 

ili. 713° ff. ; iv. 297° (Ro- 
bertson), 308" ff. (Pat- 
rick and Helton). 

iii. 714*; iv. 609° (Pat- 
rick). 

jil. 700° Ff. s it. 94> (Deods). 

iv. 308° (Patrick and 

telton). 

iii. 699" ; 11. 285" (Ewing). 

ili. 7134; i. 127* (Burrows), 
418° ff (Turner) ; iii. 
515° (Cowan). 

iii, 500° (Eaton). 


i. 43°f. (Dickson), 519° 
(Prichard); ili. S623 ff 
(Ramtay); iv. 26Ss> 
(Ramsay); Ext. 365° th 
(Blomlield). [See Roads 
and Travel in NT). 

Ext. 150 (Namsay). 

ii. 709°. 

Ext. 333° (Garvie). 


iv. 264° (F. C. Porter). 
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Paul and the Roman 
Government . ‘ 


and Simon Magus. 
and Slavery =. . 


and St. Mark . G 
and St. Luke . C 
and St. Peter, K 


Pan), Acts of Peter and 
Paul, Apocalypse of 
Vaul, Apocryphal Acts 


of 4 5 ; . 
Paulus, Servius . . 
Vavement  . C é 
Pavement, The . . 
Pavilion ; ‘ : 
Ve 
Peace . ° 
Peacemaker . 
Peace-oflering —. : 
Peacocks . ; : 
Pearl . . : ‘ 
Peculiar A 
Pedahe} : 
Pedahzur ‘ ‘ 
Pedaiah ° 
Pedias (Ap.) : , 
Peel, Pill. A : 
Peep . . : : 
Pekah . 5 : 


Chronology of Reign 


Pekahial : - ¥ 


Pekod . ; ° ° 


Pelaiah 
Pelaliah 
Pelatinh 
Peleg 


Pellet . 
Peleth . 
Velethites 
Pelican. 
Pelishtim 


Pelonite 

Pen : 

Pencil . : 

Pendant 

Penie] 

Peninnah : 
Penknife ° . 


iii. 699"; 1. 481° f. (llead- 
lam). 

iv. 523"-526" (Head)am). 

iil. S34" (Bernard); iv. 
468* (Whitehouse). 

ii. 246" (Chase). 

iii. 16S* (Bele). 

iii, 700°, 765", 778° (Chase); 
iv. 524° 0% (Headjam). 

iv. 5232 f) (Headdnim). 

ill. S15* (Chase), 


iv. 52387. (Headlam). 

iil. 731° (Hleadlam), 697° f. 
(Findlay). 

lil. 73% (Warren). 

ii, 74" (Nestle); iil. 877° 


(Purves) ; iv. 706" 
(Davies). 

ill. 732° (Ilastings). 

Ml sae 

iii. 732° (Adams Brown). 


Ext. 21° (Votaw). 

iv. 333", 338" (W. 
Paterson). 

ill. 733° (Post). 

ili. 733° (Post). 

il, 734* (Hastings). 

iii, 735°. 

iil, 735% (Selbie). 

li. 735* (Stevenson); ii. 
197 bs, 131> (Curtis). 

Lwin 

ii. 735° (Hastings). 

ili. 736", 

ili. 736° (Whitehonse). 

ill, 736"; 1. 156" (Hom. | 
mel), 40F th (Curtis) ; | 
lil. 737° (Stevenson). 

ili, 737° (Stevenson); i. 
Is6° (lJommel), 401° 1% 
(Surtis) = iti, 736° 
(Wlitelouse), 

ie 
(Ilommel). 

li, FaS?; 11, FF", 

lil. 738". 

Hi. "SS" + a)..12e", ro. 

ili, 738S* (Nel bie), 5 
(Prichard); Ext. 828 
(Jastrow). 

Hil 7369 ils IZ, 1g. 


ill. jase: HW. 126": in Ie. 

i. 376° (Selbie). 

ili. 738* (lost). 

hi, 37388". [See Philis- 
tines]. 

iil. 738", 658* (Stenning). 


iv. 047" (Kenyon). 
lil. 738" (Selbie). 
il. 73. 

iii. 78 (Merrill), 
ii, 730°, 
iii. 739°. 


Pt 


737> (Price); i. 185" | 


Penny . ‘ F . 
Vensi 

CHSLOM ‘ . . 
Pentateuch . ‘ 


Pentateuch, Samaritan 
Compared with 
Jewish 
With Septungint 
Source of Peculiarities 
Pentecost. . 


Ceremonies F A 
Character and Titles 
Method of Computa- 


ties ; ; 
in the Christian 
Church . é 
Penuel . . 5 = 
People . : . 
of the Land ; ; 
Peor . 
Pepy I. 


Pepy IL 
Perea . 


Perazim 

Perdition 

Pores 

Peresh . , - 
Perez . 4 é c 
Perezites é ‘ 
Perez-uzzah . A . 
Perfection. : ; 


Perform, Performance. 
Perfume 


Perga . : é : 
Pergamus, Pergamum 
Perida . : : 
Perizzite . . 


Perjury 4 . 
Persecute, Persecutor . 


Persecution . 


in Maeccabwan Period 
under Nero 


Persepolis (Ap). . 
Perseus (Ap.) 2 
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li. 5]4* (Barnes). 

iv. 236" (Sefhie). 

iv. 237* (Bennett) ; ii, 122> 
(Curtis). 

iv. 2372 (Bennett). 

tv. 2S reer aea 

it. 23;° 8.5 ii. 7s ie 
403%. 

iv. 234° 5 ii, 6547 (Sel bie). 

iv. 230°. 

Ext. 321° (Garvie). 

Ext. 330° th 


Ext. 3380°ff 3; ii. 
(Davidson). 
Bxteod lit, 


Ifie 


Ext. 332%. 
Ext. 333%, 


Bx 333°, 


Levelation—- 


NY Doctrine of 
Revelation. : 
Evidence of Revela- 
tion. : 
of Bearers of Reve- 
Jation. , 3 
of Experience . 
of Literature. : 
Reception of . : 
History of Revela- 
tion. : : 
Limitation of God's 
action : 


NT Revelation, 
Limits of 
and Christ . ‘ 
OT Kevelation, 
Characteristics 
Pultilment in 
Christ. A 
Philosophy of Reve- 
lation. : : 
Manand Religion . 
Present Position 
regarding the 
ible . . : 
tevelation and Criti- 
clam, ; . 
and Inspiration. 
and Literature 2 
and Religion. ; 
through Christ 
through Holy 
Spirit. 
Revelation, Book of 


Angelology : : 
Apocalypse, Revela- 

tion axsan : 
Authorship —. : 
Jabylonian Mytho. 

logy in. ; ‘ 

Beasts in . : : 

3owls ; : : 
Candlesticks . : 

! Canonicity F ; 


Christology =. . 


Contents . . : 
. Vischiatology —. : 


Thistorieal Situation. 


Interpretation, Me- 
thods of —. 

Chiliastie . : 

Contempornary- 

Historical . ; 

Futurist 4 : 
Literary-Critical 

Poetical. : : 


Symbolie 2 ; 
Tradition-Ilis- 
torical ; : 


Ext. 
Ext. 
ext. 
lott 
sxe. 
Text. 
Tot. 


Ext. 


Ext. 
Ext. 


Ext. 
Ext. 
ext. 
Nt. 
Ext. 
ext. 
Ext. 
Test 


Ex 6. 
ii, 212" (Sanday). 


IN DEA OF 


334 {1 
335° th 
3354, 
336%, 
B3B5%. 
336°. 
324° fF, 
325+, 


= Haat 


326", 

324>, 675%, 
325" tf. 

S21 1K 
3228, 

821% 

328%, 

324. 


330%. 
3238, 


i, 212> (Sanday). 


iv. 2Be (I. .C. Porter). 


2544, 261%, 263°. 


iv. Bas? il, 


265" 5 ii. 


189" (Ilead- 


Jani). 


iv, Siti 


*, BRE" N;, 260%; ii. 682" 


(Strong). 


iv. 2A0T. 


5h 


WW. 200". 


. 2405 111, 540" (Stan- 


ton). 


iv. 262? Ff, 


i. Soe 


iv. 2494, 
iv. 242%, 
iv. 242" 11., 248%, 
iv. 24S". 


Ube ><) i aioe (Sar 
10nd), 


1a, 2p". 


iv. Q4)> 08, 


; srgeru 


288, 
24s, 


iv, pave, 


DAWolly, 490° ns 


SUBJECTS 


Revelntion, Book of — 
Nero, KNeferences to, 


New Jernsalem 
Parallels with Parsisin 
Plan of the Book —. 


Prayer in. : : 
Predictions é : 
Relation to Enoch 


(Similitudes) 
to St. John’s €tos- 
pel and Epistle . 


toSt. Paul's Epistles 1 


to Synoptic Gospels 
Satan in. : : 
Seals. ; : : 
Seer, Experiences of 
the aan: : 5 
Inspiration of . 
Sonrees . . : 


Theology . ° . 
Doctrine of Christ . 


Christian Life . 
Church, : 


trod. 4 ; 
Sin and Salva- 
tion. : 4 


Spirit . . . 


Thousand Years’ 
Reign of Christ 

Title. : 

Unity : : : 

Value, Historical 
and Religious 

Vocabulary. : 

lievenge, Revenger . 


Reverend . , ; 
Revised Version 


American . 


Nevive . 

Rezeph. ° 

tevin. ; 

Revon . . 
Rhegium i 
Rheims Version. f 
Ihesa . 4 

Rhoda . 3 

Tthodes. : 


Rhodocus Ap.) 


| Rhyme. 
Kiibai . 5 ; F 
Riblah . B - : 
Riches . 5 - 4 
| Rid AS e : Aa 


iv, 2425, 243°, BST’ £. + in. 
5)8* (Cowan), 

iv. BSS>, BBS, 260", 

*. Yu2* (Moulton). 

p. Bah Ty. 

iv. 45> (bE. R. Bernard). 

. 260", 


othe. 


iv. 266°; ii, 7071 (Mey- 
nolds). 

- 2645. 

. Boa. 

, 260", PEL, 4114 (W hite- 
house), 

iv, 250", 


1¥ ..253". 

2, DRS. 

. Doak if. 
ay ph 

(Strone). 

iv. | 62° a. ; 
(Strong). 

1V.. 208", 

i. 693" (Strong). 

iv. 262"; i. 600" (Strong). 


ii. 60M. 


ii. Gvl* 


. 692" f. (Strong). 
410" (Swete), 
(Strong). 


602" 


EOL”, 
ceo, 
;. Ba. 


265° RE. 

. 424 (Thayer). 

i. 204> (Hastings) ; 
ee) i, (A. oR. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

iv. 2EG. 

iv. SOU (Milhigan); Ext. 
258° GI. Tt. Lupton). 

Ext. 26% (Lupton). 


ii. 


iv. 266". 
iv. 266" (T. G. Pinches). 
iv. 266 (J. Taylor); ii. 


736° note (Whitehouse). 
. 267" (J. Taylor). 

iv. 267° (Kumsay). 

iv. S6s> (Milligan) ; Ixt. 
251" Gl. El. Lupton). 

. ZOs*. 

2 thats 

. ZS (Ramsay). 

iv, 269. 

. (Budde); Ext. 168? 
(Konig). 

ivy 26@" = ii. 182%. 

iv. 260" (Driver). 

iv. $4F (Bennett). 


Ay. 270" (Hastings). 


a 
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Riddle . A 4 « itv. 270° (Nieol); Ext. 160° | Roads and Travel in 
beac OT— 
Ridienlons . . “BY oiS. in Judea . ox t. o0 be. 
Righteousness in OT . iv. 272° (Skinner); Ext. in Samaria ‘ ~ Ext.37as, 
683" (IKautzsch). Hebrew terms for 
Ideaof . é « MV a oth ‘Road’. 5 - Ext) 368°, 
Imputed . : 2 iv-"esoP 4. Kinds of toads - Ext.’369*, 
Individual 2 . | 18502768, Position and Confor- 
Terms A ° < PIV R2 IE ISI, mation of Pales- 
in Job F : jo Lo GS. tine : . Ext. 368°, 
in Prophets. o SIV SSL Travel, Modes of . Ext. 374°. 
in Ezekiel . = iv. 216°: Motives for . oe x tadior. 
in Isaiah 5 VE Tope: At. 4067, Provision for Tra- 
497° (Smith). vellers : Ext. 375°. 
in Proverbs and Ee- toads and Travel in 
clesiastes . .. ,iv. 2778. NE : Ext. 375° (Ramsay). 
of God. ° aly, 2e8"> 11,/200° ff. (San- Roman Road Sy en Ext. 392" if 
day). Construetion, 
of Israel. ‘ « FAV. Waa Measurements, 
Righteousness in NT . iv. 28r° (Stevens). Milestones . - Ext. 30288, 
Christ’s Teaching . iv. 282"1f ; Ext. 25>, 42 Customs, Tolls, 
(Votaw). Duties ‘ Ext. 394° ff. 
Jewish idea of . « Miy, ZSI°t. Inns and peter: 
Johannine use . oes, tainment . . Ext. 393" ti: 
Pauline Doctrine . iv. 283°; ii. 210(Sanday); Maintenanee, Re- 
in, 718° (Findlay). pairs, and Safety Ext. 392+. 
Terms . ° . AV. Sane. Routes by Land and 
of God. ° sp lVisewsaol, sal, — Oe? It, Sea. é Ext. 375° ff. 
(Sanday); iii, 7IS8° Central Route He: 
(Findlay); iv. 301% tween Rome and 
(Robertson). the East . » SExt. S88? iF 
Rimmon (god). «iv. 284° (Price). Inter-Provineial 
Rimmon (person). . iv, aoe Routes . . Ext. 389° 
Rimmon (plaee) . . iV, Gao? (av arren): i. 711° From the Pro- 
[En-Rimmon]. pontis and 
Rimmono. : «| 2¥.0RS6°. Bosporus, 
Rimmon-perez . - iv. 285° (Chapman). Nicomedia, 
Ring. , : . iv. 285° (Mackie). and Niewa, 
Ringstraked : » av. 286° si aose through Bith- 
Rinnah,. A : «Vs 236" il. 125s: ynia, Paphla- 
Riphath : : - iy, 286° (Selbie). gonia, and 
Rissah . : : . iv. 286°. Pontus . . Ext. 200. 
Rithmah =. : - Mv, 286°, From the Pro- 
River . : - iv. 286° (Selbie). pontis, Bos- 
River of Bey, pt .  . i, 667" (Selbie); iv. 288°. porus, and 
Rizia . : = (i. Biv. ZSS° a: )aRe. Nicomedia to 
Rizpah. . .  . iv. 288° (Weleh). Dorylaion . Ext. 390 f, 
Road .  . «~~. iv. 289" (Hastings). From Perga in 
Roads... ~—sCOiv. S05" f. (Bennett), 892° Pamphylia to 
(Barnes). Ephesns, ete.. Ext. 391°. 
Sacred : ‘ « Ext. 111°f., 140°f. (Ram- Syrian Route . Ext. 390%. 
say). Trade Ronte . Ext. 390%. 
Roads and Travel itn Overland Route 
OT : : - Ext. 368* (Buhl). and = Imperial 
between Palestine Post-road from 
and other coun- Rome to the 
tries . : . Ext. 370° ff East : - Ext. 383° 
Arabia . : Ext. 370". Duration of 
Assyria and Baby- Journeys on 
lonia . : pe aie Solve Post-road Ext. 485, 
Egypt . ; fe EXte oa Rome the centre 
in Palestine. . Ext. 3a* if, of the Empire . Ext. 375°. 
Galilee . - eLetter Routes from Rome— 
Jordan, Eastof . Ext. 373°. to Afriea . , CEN Soe, 


Jordan Valley  . Ext. 373%. to Britain. . Ext. 392% 


Roads and ‘Travel in 
NT— Routes by Land 
and Sea from Nome— 

to Gaul and Ger- 
many. 
toSpain . 
to Thrave and 
Constantinople 
to Upper Daniuhe 
Scasonsand Routes 
open for Travel- 
ling : 2 
Travel, Means and 
Popularity of. 
Classes of 'Travel- 
lers, and Motives 
Confined to Roman 
Empire. : 
Correspondence —. 
Maps, Guide-bouks, 
and Statistics 
Means of Locomo- 
tion by Land =. 
Ships and Shipping 
Arrangements 
Imperial Trans- 
port Ships 
Passenger Ships 
in Christian Litera- 


ture. : ' 
in Classical Litera- 
ture. : f 


Variations in Routes 
at different Sea- 
sons : 

Voyage from Alex- 

andria to Rome . 
Duration of 


Voyage from Rome 
to Egypt and 
Palestine . - 

Voyages to Asia, 
hvean, and 


Euxine Seas, Pales- 

tine and Exypt . 
Robber, Robbery . 
Robbers of Churches 


Rock . s A 
Name of God. : 
Sacred ' : . 

Rod. 2 : : 

Rodanim =. : : 

Roe. ‘ 

Roebuck . 

Rogelim : 

Rohgah ‘ 

Roimus (Ap.) 

Noll : : 
Leather. : 
Papyrus 


Rolle of Hampole, Psal- 
ter of 
Romamti-ezer . é 
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oo les 
» oes 


. 301", 
. Ul”, 


. 376° IF, 
. 896° IP. 


ct. 397%, 
. 400 IE 


» 395". 
. 398°, 
. 398° f. 


, 400" f, 
. B99" f, 


. 306° f, 


. 396°, 


Ext. 


Ext. 881". 
1. 522" (Poncher). 
i. 441° (Ramsay). 
iv. 2S9 (Selbie). 
iv. 200; it. 
(Whitehouse), 
[See Stone, Worship]. 
iv. 21° (Mackie). 
iv. DWP. i: 
pherson). 
iv. 202. 
iv. 2tR* (Post). 
ly. 20. 
iv. 2H ; 
iv, 2024, 


li. 132". 


iv. 727% (Strack), 
iv. 945° (Kenyon). 
iv. 45° (Kenyon). 


Ext. 2384 (J. H. Lupton). 
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iv. 2024; 


ii. 128, 


880° f. 


615" (Mac- 


Roman. ; F 


Roman Empire. . 
Citizenship —. 
Provinces , ‘ ‘ 


Nelivion in 
and Christianity 
Romans, Epistle to the 


Argument and = <An- 
alysis 

Authenticity 

Date and Place of 
Writing . 

Doctrine— 
Atonement . : 
Christology . . 
Church . 
(rod : - = 
tirree 


Sugai itaaieidn hy 
Faith. : : 
Law ‘. r . 
Man ; . . 
Predestination : 
Spirit. . . 
Importance. . 
Letter or Treatise. 
Materials for History 


Orat. Pail. : 
Occasion and V’ur- 
pose - ; : 
Readers. j ‘ 
Relation to other 
Epistles. 
Text—Integrity antl 
‘Pransniission ‘A 
Nome . : 5 . 


Associations with 
Clement 
Pudens . 
Prisea and Aguila . 
set. John a : 
St. Paul . ‘ 


St. Peter 
Christianity,  Intro- 

duction of —. . 
teferenees in) Book 


of Revelation 
Relations with Jews 


Roof . ‘ - 2 


Room . F : 
Rose, 

Rosh =. ; P 5 
Ruby . P - : 
Itudder 6 
Rudiment =. 4 

line 4 . ; : 


iv. 
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Mr (Cowatkin). 


iv. JOS" (Grwatkin). 


iv. 


AbD. 3 
WYP + 1, 


4445 (BE. OR, 
Bernard), 


. 144° (Headlam). 
*, 2O48 tT, 
. Bune. 


. 205 (Robertson) ; iii. 


712° (Findlay). 


iv. 2007 IT, 
. BU5>, 


*. eG. 


-, 802%, 
. dor, 
. BUS, 
Be Ns 
r, 304°, 


. 803°, 
,, BOB. 
. She, 
IV. 302", 304%, 
. 803%, 
. Bog, 
. 2985, 


r. 304 “D 


. 2G" it, 
‘, 2G" ff. 


. 208°, 301%, 


. 305", 
*, 306" (Patriek and Rel- 


ton). 


» a0°. 
iv. 310. 
. 3104, 
ong 
*, 308%, 
7, 308". 


307" f., 297" (Robhert- 
san), 


r, YoTPhIN (Ee. C. Porter). 
r, BUG" ts 


Ext. 97%, LUO, 
103" th. (Schiirer), 


iv. 3112 (Warren); ii. 
432; iv. T62* (Patrick). 
iv. 313° (Llastings); ii. 


433° (Warren). 


iv. 313° (Post). 


iv. 


lv. 


Ext 


314° (Selbie}; ii. 130% 
(Curtis). 
314” (Jt 
362, 


aylor). 
366* (Blom- 


field), 
1, GS2*il, (Massie), 
iv. 


315°. 


a"; 
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tufus . ° . » iv. 315* (fleadlam). Sabbath Day's Journey iv. 323*(Massie), 909° (. 
Rug. . ° « iii. 240* (Selbie). R. 8. Kennedy). 
Ruhamah . : . 4. 315°. Sabbatieal Year . -aav, 323° Chama o Vode 
Ruler . : fs . 1. 962" (Burrows). Battersby); i. 859° 
Rulers of the City » iv. 315" (Dickson). (Harding); Ext. 717° 


of the Feast , A 


of the Synagogue. 


tumah. A : 
Kump . : : 
Runners A . ‘ 

lush. : , 3 
Russian Versions 5 


Ruth. : ' 2 
Ruth, Book of —. 


Date e » . 
Object : : ; 
Place in Canon : 
Rye. . : : 
Sabaehthani. : a 


Sabeans, Seba, Sheba. 


Art . i - , 
Civilization : é 
Coins 
Tlistory 
Inseriptions 
Language 
feligion 
Sabakon 
Sabanneus (Ap.) . 
Sabannus (Ap.) 
Sahaoth 
Sabateus (Ap.) 
Sahathus (Ap.) 
Sabbateus (Ap.) . : 
Sabbath : ; 4 
asa Covenant . 5 


asa Festival . ‘ 
History of Institution 
in OT : 2 
inJE. . . 


in Jeremiah . 
in Law of Holiness 
in P A 


in post-Exilie Period 
in Later Judaism and 
bbe 
Attitude of € frist 
of St. Paul 
Origin. 


Prohibited Labours . 
Relation to the Lord's 
Day * e ° 


j. 327% (Plummer); ii. 
253” (Adeney). 
iv. 640° (Bacher) ; 
JOl* (Schiirer). 

-, 315" (Selbie). 

‘i 35> (Macalister) ; 

487+ (Post). 
ii. 45* (llastings), 
(Barnes). 
iv 212* (Post). 
Ext. 419* (Bebb). 
iv. 316% (Redpath). 
iv. 316* (Redpatli). 
if, 316%. 
iy. 316", 
iv. 316"; iii. 614% (Woods). 
av. 316° (Post). 


EX te 


267° 


i. G84" (Thayer). 

iv. 317 (Selbie); i. 133°, 
134° (Margolioutlt) ; iv. 
479° tt. (Margoliouth) ; 
Ext. 85* (McCurdy). 

iv, HS: 

iv. 481. 

pat”. 

. 480F fh. 

. 4704, 152>, 

ivy. 482". 

iv. dS". 

i, 663". 

tks Silla 

iv. 317°. 

[See Lord of Hosts]. 

Tero) litae 

ively a: 

IMs oles 

. 317” (Driver). 

i. 513° note (David- 
son). 

i. $59 (Harding). 


iv; i. 


we 317": Exé. 662° 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 31S*. 

hig a 

ny BIS? Exe als" 
(Nautzsch). 

iv. o15", 

iv. 3208 il. 

iV. cee 

iV. gee”: 

iv. 319°; Ext. 581° 


(Jastrow). 


iv. 320°. ; 111.599" (Curtis). 
iv. 329; iii, 13971 (XN. 


od. D. White). 


Comparative Suni- 
mary of Laws 

Historical Character 

Sabbatistai . : : 

Sabbeus (Ap.) . ‘* 

Sabi {Ap.) . : 5 

Sabias . , 

Sabie (Ap.} . 


Saborai 
Sabta, Sabtah —. ; 
Sabteca , : A 
Sacar . c 
Sackbut 
Sackeloth . 
Saeranients . ; . 
Nuniber . ‘ : 
Under Jewish Dis- 
pensation : : 
W ord 


Christian use of . 


Saerifice , P “ 
Burnt-offering . : 
Christ’s Death as 

Sacrifice C c 


Christ’s Teaehing on 
Covenant Sacrifice . 


Definition and Name 
Drink-otlering . ‘ 


Eificaey . : . 


Eueharistie =. . 

Expiatory . 

Guilt Cae? ee ice 
ing - 2 

Heave-offering . : 


Human Sacrifiee - 


in Apollo Worship 
TIncense-otlering 


Material and Varieties Iv. 


Meal (Meat) -oftering 


Origin, Theories of . 
Peace-offermyg . , 
Prophets aud Sacrilice 


(IXautzscls). 


iv. 324? fl. 

Ivy o2o" ff. 

i. 442% (Ramsay). 

iv. 326% 

iv. 220. 

iv. 320". 

iv. 320%. 

Ext. 65° (Schechter). 

iv. 326+ (Margolionth). 

iv. 326> (Margoliouth) ; 
1. 5364. 

i, SOGP ar tac 

iv. 326° (Hastings). 

iv. 327* (Kennedy). 

iv. 327° (Plummer). 

iv. 329°. 


iv. 329°. 

iv. Seiee 

iv. 325741. 

[Nee Baptism, Lord’s 
Supper]. 

iv. 329 (W. P. Paterson). 

iv. 334°, 337%; iii. 5874, 
58% (Driver) ; Ext. 722 

(Kautzseh). 


iv. 343° ff. ; ii. G31, 
(Sn diac) sear 


6354 
723° 


(Pimdla y) 7 9% 1328 
Rep driver). 
os, 
r, 335%; 1. 511° (David- 
ay . Extra 
(Kautzseh). 

iv. 20" f. 

iv. 338, 330°; Ext. 618° 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. doo", oa0F- 

iv. 347°; iii. 145° (Plum- 


mer), 316" f. (Adeney). 
iv. 339", 3474. 


iv. 337°: Ext. 
(KKautzseh). 

iv. 335°. 

iv. 334°; Ext. 618° f., 689°, 
793? (<autzsch). 

Ext. 145 (Farnell). 

ii. 467° ff (Selbie). 

bl 

iv. 338°; iit. 309% (Ilast- 

ings), Sea” (iriver); 

Ext. 722% (IXautzsch). 

iv. 330° ff 

IV. 3337, 338%. 

Mi saving & 
(IKKautzscel). 


Ext. 630° 


Sacrifice — 


Propitiatory .  . 
Y urificatory ; : 
in Religion — of 
Greece 
Semitic, Early . : 
Significance. . 
Sin-oflering —. . 


Theory of Sacvitice . 
Jewish . 
Penal Siikelihicion 
Prayer Theory —. 
Sacramental . ; 
Typology . : 
Vevetable Offerings . 
Wave-otlering . 
in Anatolian 
ligion , : : 
in Ancient Israel. 


Re- 


in Babylonia. 


in Christian Life. 
in Deuteronomy 


in Egyptian Jewish 
Cultus 

in Judaisin 

in Leviticus 


in New Testament . 
Hebrews 
St. Jolin 
St. Paul 

in Priestly Code 


Sadducees . - . 
Characteristics— 
Rejection of Oral 
Law : 
Views on Angels . 


Criminal Law 
Date of Pentecost 
Resurrection 
Ritual F : 
llistory and Origin . 


Name f - 
Saddneeism in 1 Mae. 
in Sirach 


and Clirist 


and Pharisees. . 


Sadduk ( Ap.) : 6 
Sadoc (Ap.) . 


INDEX OF 


13 f. (Driver); Ext. 
721" (Rautzsch). 
iv. 380". 


Ext. 16f., 127) (Kain- 
say), 145" (Farnell). 

iv; S31" 

iv. 334", 330". 

ive, 237° 5 

(KXautzsch), 

. S40 tT, 

Bae (ear 

iv. 34(P, 

iy, 341%, 

ive, 

iv wis". 

iv. .Gc0r, Cane. 

iv. 338". 


Ex& 


Ext. 117° (Ramsay). 

iv. 332") Eee Gio ff, 
66l* (xautzach). 

i. 216" (Hommel); Ext. 
5sue (Jastrow), 

iv. 346°. 

iva oe 
(Kantzscli). 


BxXt 


Ext. 107° 

iv. 342° f. 

iii, TW", (Fl ar fo xd - 

attersby). 

ig. SHSM 

iv. 346", 

iv. Date. 

iv. 3434, 34. 

iv. 336° f. ¢ ili. 103° Flar- 
ford- Battersby) ; Ext. 
Fir W. (Kautzseh). 

[See Ofer). 

iv. 349" (Eaton). 


(Schiirer). 


dv. 350). 


iv. 351"; i. 97> (David- 
sun); Fixt. 28s* (Fair- 
weather). 

iv. 3614, 

iv. 3614. 

1¥. aol. 

i oe 

iv, S28; 10 110 
ili. S22 i ; 
de whl), 

+ oto", 
at {Porter). 

i, Lt (Porter); iv. 
(Nestle). 

iv, il”. 

iv. 350!” 
11.82 ih ¢ 
(Bnhl), 

iv. 3524, 

iv. si2', 


x6. 524 1 


Paw. 


685° 


{Porter ; 


540" 


f.; 1. 119% (Porter: 
53" 
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Satlron . 
Saliidic Version 
Sails 


Saint. P 

Salamiel (Ap.) 

Sal:unis : 

| Salasadai (Ap.) 
Salathiel : 
Salathiel, Apocalyyse of 
Salecah ‘ j : 

Salem (Ap.). k z 

Salem (place) 


Salemas (Ap. ) : 5 
Salim 

Salimoth (Ap. 

Sallai. 

Sallu 

Sallummus (Ap.) 
Salma. ‘ 


Salmai. . : 
Salmanasar (Ap.) 
Salmon, Salma 
Salnione 

Saloas (:\p.) . 
Salom (Aj). 


Salome . , 4 
Alexandra . i 
Saliz’.< 


Salt. City of 
Salt Mountain . 
sale Villarof  . : 
Salt Sea 
Salt, Valley oi 
Saltwort : é : 
salu. F 
Salum (Ap.) 
salutation 
Salvation, Saviour 
Conditions 
Idea of. 
in Old Tale nGnt . 
in New Testament 
in Apocalyptic and 
Pseudepigraplha . 
Individual and Social 
Nature of. 
in Hebrews. , 
in St. dolin’s Gospel 
and I.pistles 


in St. Peter 
in Teaching 
Christ 
of St. Paul. 
Present and Friure . 
‘Terms for. 
U niversal . 


of 
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iv. 352" (Post). 
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(Chapman), 244 Ext. 612° (Nautzsch). ote Ext. 722° (Kautzsch). 
Fee Ext. 178". gait Ext. 631" (Kauta8eh), | 83% iv. 757%. 
1? 11. 563", 4s iv. G9>, 1Q18- Hivad. 
tk ii SR? Ext. 173% Dgott. Ext. G1S> (Kautzseh), | 10h? iv. 90", 
143 Ext. 278%. | 2g. Ext. 631" (Kautzsch), | 10*%6 iii. 471°, 498°, 
195 Ext. 682” (Kauteasch). | 24 Ext. 279°. [glet. ive O03 
145 iv. 70", 99". OL Ext. 717° (Nautzsch). [bot Ext. 613° (Kautzsch). 
208 Oe hea 261 lixt 170". Ei iv. S30, 
ons iii, 479". ere iv. 21 1. Be 1h. 25>. 
0" et Ext. 6615 (Kautzsch), | 28°" Ext. 719° (Kautzsch), | 13 i. Yom ie $2. 
20* ili. SSU"; iv. S33; Ext. | vse Isxt. 170". 13} iv. 603°, 
17. a iv GW” (Klinders’ | 13” ii, 66", 
io) Ext. 719° (Kautzsch). Petrie). hous iii, 08>, 
oi 7 Ext. 602> (Johns). 2430 iv. Sab, jase. fii, 9S», 
| on. iv. 464 (Whitehouse). | 28% iv. S2>, | 15" i. Cor’. 
| aie ii. SOU": iv. 464"; Ext. | 2st iv. FO», la’ 1¥; SRS". 
| 172s, LTH). G2l*, Ga” | B58 Ext. 6219 (Kantzsch), | 15*4 iv. SZS*, 
(Knutzschi). 220 iv. 757", 16 i, 199 f.s iii, 1055 Ext. : 
218 kext. GUT" (Johns). | )y22 iv. 70", | 72h° (Kautzsch). 
219 Ext. 604> (Johns). yi. iv. SB, WO! Fy TS BOP iii. 1 Tes 
12] 10% Ext. G04” (Johns). yy ol ae ee iv. 9UA 
, 7 ¥ a A >» i teu gs fh ~~ e £ E fr 


y 


894 
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LEVITICUS—continued. 


168 
1G°: 10. 21. 


168- 10. 26 
16'3 
16148. 
162)1- 
1673 
17-26 
17)? 

13° 

by? 

172 


17 
1727-27 
1s%-13 
R717 
1s36 
199 
19-3. 


if Q:7 
i ges 


20° 

O17 10 
Ay 
918 
As 
292 


oyig. 


oe (cf. 


Ezk 24 
1580) 


215 
o18 

22 poe 
aes 
ome 
Opn 
219 
2120 
228 
938 
93° 
Ogi. 
0315 
9315-21 
415. 21 
941%. 21 
2418. 24 
of Uf, 
0411-16 
O59 
254 
55-18 
2513 
95298 
0582-34 
O59. 


LEVITICUS — continued. 


Lx CP 2S8P. 25°9-85 
Ext. 618? (KKautzselt), 
1203 4. | 2542. 55 
iv. 3515. ae 
Ext. 720° (Kautzsch), | 26°#- 
Ext. 720° (Kautzsch). ey 
Ext. 6214 (Kautzseh). {| 2778 
iv. 82. Q78et 
iti. 106%; iv. 823, 
Ext. 617° (Kautzsch). 
Lo: 148-58 
i. 197>; iv. 3419 (W.] 15° 
P. Paterson); Ext.} 1 
720° (Kautzsch), | 3? 
Ext. 294°. a 
iii? WIP, 105°, 107°. Hesse 
iii. 106°, 4st. 
jii, 267 £. 415 
Ext. 615° (Kautzsch). pia} 
iv. 82s f. 
Ext. 602° (Jolins), 645> | 
(Kautzsch). oie 
Leoo7) il, Ses aA ble 
106°, 51st. 
i. 538s iii, 244> (Hast- | 527 
ings). 6 
Ext. 605° (Johns). G)-41 
Ext. 603? (Johns). Gu 
Ext. 604* (Jolins). G!5-21 
Ext. 604° (Johns). fprohe 
Ext. 604° (Johns). ora 
Ext. 615° (Kautzscli). 7.38 
Vv, Sos Bute. FEO O54: 
(Kautzsch). ee 
Glog. 
23-26 
iv. 87>, gi-i4 
PST ew aoc 1910-19 
Ext. 606° (Jolins). ee 
iv. Soe 1085. 
iv. S28, 
iii, 560°, Kt? 
ili. 106%, 294, as 
Ext. 602" (Johns). ] 137. 25% 
Lit, 328, 1155 
iv. 830°, | 12 
Ext. 718> (Kautzseh). | 12! 
lil. 6868, 128 
1. 586° 5 iii. 106%. 13 
ii. 740". 135 
ili. 741 (Purves). 132 
Ext. 607* (Jolins). 14 
Ext. 606% (Jolins). 15 
Ext. 607" (Johns). 15rt- 
Ext. 605° (Johns). 16 
iii. 479%, 1G f. 
Ext. 718° (Kautzsch). | 16! 
11. 208° iii, 107%. 16% 
Hii. 366” (Chapman). 17 
Ext. 718? (Kautzsch). | 17% 
Ext. 718? (Kautzsch). {| 18 
iv. $24, Hs. 19 
Ext 601, 602% | 1§?*4- 
(Jolins). | 18's 


iv. 465 (Whitehouse) ; 
Ext.719*(Kantzsch). 

Ext. 718° (Kautzsch), 

Ext. 722° (Kautzseli). 

VG eee 

iii, 1074. 

Ext. 620% (Kautzsch). 

iv. S6% 
NUMBERS. 

ANE 51 ASL 

iv. 853. 

Ext. 717° (Kautzsch),. 

iv. 90". 

Lia 17°. 

Ext. 719° (Kautzsch). 

ive So. 

Ext. 720° (Kautzseh). 

lili. 273f. (Paterson), 
325> (Nlacalister), 
568°. 

Ext. 603? (Johns). 

aie 235". 

iv. S35, 

HEE, BRAS 

Ext. 658 (Kautzsch). 

ii. 497 f., 569". 

iv. So". 

Ext. 658° (Kautzsch). 

iv. S6* 

re NE 

ini. 569". 

bv, Sd", 90>. 

Ext. 720° (Kantzsch). 

Ext. 719° (Kkautzsch). 

iv. 85. 

ili. G86". 

lil. 569°. 


Extaaro*. 

Iv. I1*; Ext. 625" 
(KXantzsch). 

Ail one, 

ci Ga, 


Ext. 657* (Kautzsch), 
Weekto*, 

MioiU 

1. 790 Ff. 

iv. 270%, 

iii. 570°. 

iii. 197+. 

ti, 512>, 

MiaD10". 

iii. STU, 

li. 693. 

ili. 570 f.; iv. 88». 
nuib 4 JE. 

iii, 12 (Nelbie), 570° 
in, 39%. 

iii, 5715. 

Ext. 682" (Kanutzsch). 
Lil, 311% 

Neate ee 

Ext. 720° (Kautzsel1). 
Ext. 716" (xantzsch), 


NUMBERS—continued. 


1s!? 
1] 820r. 
18-1 
]S821. 3%. 
19 
1915 
19% 
2p) 

9) j2-13 
28 
Qqi7 
21 
Qu 
2149 
215 
248 
2] SE 
21 


9) lif. 
zie 


9] 18f. 
9] 22-31 
Qi 
21° 
2180 
22 
D982-24 
9922-35 
22:3 
314 
2321 
03°8 
246 
47 


O42lt. 
244 
51-15 
50a. 
2681 
20" 
7 iif. 
J7i-il 
ays 
ae 
ai% 
2si6 
AR25-31 
OS 23 
30 

31 
37% 
3 1 19-24 
3 1°0- V7 
oe 
3.941 
3411 
341 


35 
3 5-28. 
Brie 


| 3575 23 


wt, 71": 

Ext. 717° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 780 f. 

iv. 868, 

hit. SElenv.2c07 U 

Ext. 614° (Kautzseh). 

Ext. 614° (Kautzsch), 

i. S04», 

iii. 346" (Chapman). 

Mingo ln 

EXts3g0"e370, arose 

1. 196". 

iis og 

1s. G02: 

iii. 119, 

ili. 320 ; iv. 460°, 

Ext. 628" (Kautzsch). 

iv. 12° (Budde), 629°, 
S96. 

iv. S96” (Selbie). 

j., 264" 114, *Sd%s piv, 
417". 

lil, 294°, 

ill. 409° (Bennett). 

1. SQ" ii. 553° n: 

Ext. 631° (IXautzseh). 

ii, 359%. 

Ext. 651" (KKautzseh), 

iii, 571°, 

Ext. 638° (Kautzsch), 

iv. 1195. 

iv. 988". 

Ext. 660° (Kautzseh). 

li, 743% 

i. G9. 

ili, 204f.; 
494", 

ii. 834° n. 

PEM ES ohphe e 

Lion. 

ili. 366°. 

iv. 90°. 

Ext. 717° (INautzseh). 

ii ee 

lik 57: 

jii. 95* n. 

lv. 90°, 

iv. $4". 

lii. 686°. 

iit, 71, 

iii. 572°. 

Lip ones 

iii. 

Ext. 619 (Kantzsch). 

iv. 2083, 

iii. 519". 

ii. ore%, 

1. 540%, 

lv; Bi0*, 

iv. 90°. 

213, 572) 

Ext. 623° (Kantzsch). 

Ext. 719” (Kautzsch) 

iv. 844 


iv. 416°. 


72". 


DeEUTERONOMY. 


ili, 14"; iv, G29>, 197! 
Extent: 2p lGrr. 
i, 287" (Lastings). 26 
ii, OF, 2 
1.452". Aha 

11, le: y] 10-18 
Iv. 436°, 551. 9 

1. 262, 2634s ii. 590%, | Bp 
Ext. 680" (Kantzseh). | 2134 
Ext. 7064 (Kanutzseh), | 2-27 
ext. 623 (Rantzsch). | 2) 186 
iv. S58. 2) 
Ext. G80" (Rautzseh). | 21% 
ili, STULL. 2]21 
iv. GOL. 2) 21-23 
iii, BOS", wrist. 


Ext. 6823 (Kantzseh), | 225. 9 


iv. }2u", 9 


iv. 95%. 9013 
iv. Toes ois. 
Ext. 680" (INautzsch). | 224 
11. 45°. ITT 
i. STO. reat. 
Ext. 372° 1. 23 
ie. Tie. ow 


Ext. 685° (Nautzsch). | 232 


sxe. GSS> (Kautzsch). | 232 
i. be 2312-14 
Ext. 619" (Kantzseh). | 2338 
L987’, 8S" ss N@ ITI 3h 
Ext. 6824 (INautzseh). | 23'6 


Ext. 613° (INautzseh). | 24) 
ii. 35f., 15>; iv. SBOE, | 
404° (Whitehonse). | 243 


iv. 7S": Ext. Tet. aa" 
iv. 750": Ext. 51°. | 248-17 
iv. S80, 247 
iv. G4. 

Ext. 602° (Johns). O48 
iv. 464* (Whitehouse), | 24!6 
Ext. 172. gts 
iil. 685. 24°0 
iy. S13. 25-10 
Ext. G41° (Nautzsch), | 255 
Lixt. 600" (Johns), HTT. 


iil. SST’. a" 


iv. 76%, | ot. 
iv. 4004, pale 
iv. TO. | S2(p ith 
iv. 73° | 263 
iv. 75% 268 
iv. 76°. oye 
iv, 76°. os 
Ext, 68% (Kautzsch). | 26" 
ie i. 

Ive Leite 

Ext. 6008 (Johns). pS 


ili, aa", “ft 
i¥s LAS. el 
Ext, 369%, 
Ext. 606° (Johns). | 27 '5 
Ext. 60 (Johns). BRl0 
iv. dol’. OK-= 
iv. 76". | Q5°7 


a7 


ili. SLU". 


DEUTERONOMY —continued. 


Ext. 605° (Johns). 

Ext. 619" (hautzsch). 

Ext. 600" (Jolins). 

iver. 

Ext Fy2?. 

iv. S82”, 

1, 

BXG.171*, 

Ext. 603° (Johns), 

Ext. 605° (Jotins). 

Ext. G04” (Johns), 

ext. 605° (Johns). 

Ext. 604° (Johns). 

Ext. 604” (dolius). 

Ext. 604¢ (Jolins). 

ii. 205". 

iv. SLS f 

i. es 

ii. 63". 

ivy. 596°" n. 

ii. 17. 

Ext. 603° (Jolins), 

Ext. 608* (ohms). 

Ext. 604" (Johns). 

Ext. 604° (Johns). 

ili.” LOS, 

Ext. 636° (Kautzsch). 

I¥.*S26", 

iii, 639", 

Ext. 600° (Johns). 

Ext. 600° (Johns). 

tn. 7a fie ke 
(Jolins). 

iii, 473° (Driver). 

iii. 360°, 595°. 

Ext. G07" (Johns). 

ii. SSees Txt. 
(Johns). 

ita , 81™ 

Ext. 606% © (Jolimns). 

Ext. 602" (Johus). 

1el2". 

i. 26H, 

Ext. 615° (Kautzsel). 

Ext. G15 (Nautzseh), 

Ivo! SNe LIZ: 


603° 


600° 
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DEUTERONOMY—condinucd, 


og 
3h)!9 
31° 
ed 
+2? 


323 


3213 
327 


32” 
33 
33° 


3 Sot. 
33% 


358. 
Baer 
Bae 
338 
S34 
A3lst. 
3319 
33"! 
3344 
341-3 
34? 


~ 
12 
= 
e 


=. 2. 01 
13 _— 
a 7 


=e} -+J =3 =) 
a 


aa, 5 
Iixt. 605" (.Jolins). re 
Ext. 685° (Kantzsch). pet 
i Go". ius 
ii. 582; Ext. 87% 510-38 
Peo". sel 
iv. 780, , 9 
i, 2019) (Davidson); | 9 
ii. 20H (Nigs)); xt. | oF 
615° (Kautzsch). pape 
mele ]yiet 
eG. Tas Juple-ra 
iV. Saab Juss 
Ext. 70°: 13 
Ext. 680° (Kautzsch). | 108? 
i, Se", 123 
iii. B23 f. (Macalister), | 118 
| p23 


iii. 113”. 

Ext. 441° 

is, TF. 

Ext. 629° (Kantzseli). 

Ext. 6967 (Rautzsch). 

Ext, 2875( Fairweather), 
0" (Kautzsch). 

ii. 502" (Macalister). 

i oes?, SOPF EXk-G¥ 
(Kantzsch), 

iv. S6U fT. 

nelle 

ii, 846° (Chapman) ; 
ix t.643° (Kautzsch). 

ils 

ii. 204"; iii, 203" (Dri- 
ver),346°(Chapman); 
iv. G9", 71, S30, 

Ext. 65 (autzseh). 

ii. ee 

iv. 60". 

iv 7S 

ii. 434" (Pinches). 

iv. SO4°, SUG". 

ii. ISU, 

Tie $3", 

iii. 592°, 616°. 

iit, G2” (Chapman). 

111. 8+. 


JOSHUA, 


Ext. 602° (Johns), 

ee, Se. 

11. TSO", 781°, TSG". 

it. 7". 

ii, 765%, TS7*; iv. 968": 
Ext: sta". 

Ext. 616" (INautzseh). 

ii. 75". 

Vinyls 

iil, GS6?, 

it, THY. 

li, are? 

ll, 7B. 

Ext. Gule (Johns). 

Ext. 620" (Nautzsch). 

iy. 483°. 

j. 220%, 280° ; iti, 420". 

11a. 

ieipe’. 

ih. Sue 

IVa: 

ats 

1. 3164, 

i¥. TAP. 

it. 4165, 

i. eo. 

ivMe7 f. 

iii. 217 £. 

iv. 12, 

Exé. i715 

ii. 3934 

ii, L80>, 

ii, 46° iy. ATT". 


Mata | 


896 


13° 
13 
134 
134 
136 
141 
152 
1510 
J 5) 
15% 
158 
15% 
]7ie-s 


qu 


]7i4-18 


iss* 
19? 
19” 
17 
Loe 
19% 
19%! 
Icy, 
19% 
204 

21% 
oe" 


o4? 


942. 18 


24°6 


yi-ss 


ys 
jprlb 
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JOSHUA—continucd, 


ti. 162%, 

iv. 498°, 

ili. 309°, 

li. 117%; iv. 269° n. 
ii. 1SO”. 

iv. 90°. 

lone 

iv. 430%, 

ili. 740°, 

lil. 636%, 

1. Jae ai. 

li. 118", 

i, 2318, 

i. 708". 

iii, 230° (Driver), 
Mi. of. 

iii. 50]4. 

ili, 4°, 

iv. 671°. 

iv, $25" 

iii, 5125 iv. 959", 
il, 794 £. 

ii. 831% n. ; iii, 3364. 
ili, 999, 

iii. 487%, 

ii. 11-45, 

ili, 683". 

li. 23°; iii, 473". 
Ext. 617° (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 616% (Kautzsch). 


he 


JUDGES, 

li. S11. 

ili. 635° (Selbie). 

ii, S145, 

iv. 289> (Selbie). 

1. 278°. 

ii. 393°, 

ili. 6363. 

Li. 636.f, 

Mi. Ga: 

iv. 179° (Selhie). 

Ext. 373% 

Ext. 617% (Nautzsch). 

iv. 851> (Cooke). 

Ext. 651° (Kautzsels). 

i. 578*; ii, 537%, $114, 

iv. 9594. 

ili. 240%. 

ii, $13*> nis iv. 11> 
149, 551° (Cooke) ; 


Ext.635°(Kantzsch). | 


li. 537%, 578", S11". 


1, (goo% Ext. 67" | 


(IWautzseh). 
i. 246" n. 


ili. 197", 277" (Barnes). | 


iv: 2S7 f. 

lv. 238°, 

i. 548; iv. 804%, 
ii. 5678, 

iii. 4, 

lil. 5°. 

lil. 349°, 


JUDGES—continued. 


IEXtereioe. 

iv. 624°. 

iv. 18U* n, 

Ex. 76". 

iv. S30. 

Ext. 638° (Kautzseh). 

a 171". 

Ext. 661° (Nautzsch). 

ii. 563°", 

i. S114, 

iii. 436° (Bennett). 

ii. 171°n. 

il. 176". 

Neen: 

fic 1, 

Ved: 

li. 351". 

iv. 751> (Post). 

iv. 334°, 

iv. 964. 

111, 210°, 

i. 519%. 

li. S40" n.; Ext. 630" 
(Iautzsch), 

Oh. obtts 

ive Of. 

nis. 

iii, SS1° (Selbie) ; Ext. 
616* (Kautzsch). 

iv. 9° (Budde), 

iv. 407°, 

il, 74°. 

iii. 342°, 

i. Ff, 

ae ees 

ii. S07. 

Ext. 605° (Johns). 

Ext. 635° (IXantzsch). 

Ext. 604° (Johns). 

ii. 567° n. 

IV. 912s. 

iv. 334°, 

iv. 963". 

ii. S568" n, 

tere. 

iv. 497°. 

Ext. 657° (Nautzscli). 

Ext. 657° (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 640" (Nautzscli). 

ili, 2387 n. 

1. 268°. 

iii. 11° (Budde); iv. 11". 

ili. 113%. 

1. ole”. 

iii, 945, 

i. T7044, 

iv, BSc". 

Ext. 657° (Kautzsch). 

il. S16" 

iv. 107°. 

it, TOL. 

ili. 1014 (Cooke). 

me. 70%; 

lf. 0". 


184 
1s? 
18% 


] Q3ut. 


18% 
193 


] O15 
1 gl9-21 


19° 


2036 
pu 
231 
20% 


208 
2199 


3. 4 


39 
42 


J UDGES—continued, 


RA PO 

ii. 21S saEeNe eo. 

11. 161°; iit. 101. 

li, SIS®, 

1ii. 359%. 

FeXtaoule 

Exé 375°. 

oes. 

x 619°, 630" 
(Kautzsch). 

lid. 93. 

iil. 307 f. 

Ext. 371°, 372*-n. 

ii. 169°; iii. 180 f., 307° 
(Hull). 

i. 635*, 342°. 

iv, 668" SEX oi, 
RTH. 

lil. 269. 

Eextalilt. 

Ext. 6008 (Jolins) 

iv. 508° (Mackie), 

Ext. 1723 

iil Byte, 


] SAMUEL. 


tv. 198° 1. 

Ext. 603° (Johns). 

iv. 385* (Stenning). 

iv. 668". 

ii, Hee: 

ii. 264, 

thie (ee 

Ext. 657° (Kautzsch), 

ili, 674*. 

Ite oa8 

ills eee: 

Ext. 6497 (Kautzsch). 

iti, S54°. 

Ext. 661° (Kautzsch). 

iv. fea 

iv. $5", 934°, 

ii. 413°. 

ie BMA 

iv. S40° 

are oa 

iv. 108°. 

Ext. 628 (Kautzsch). 

iv. 385 (Stenning). 

Ext. 639° (autzsch). 

iv. 74". 

1. 150" n. 

ii, 397% sc Ext. i682 
{Kautzsch). 

115 (F an: 

iv, 385* (Stenning). 

Ext. 172" 

Ext. 630° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 385* (Stenning). 

Ext. 652" (Kautzsch). 

iv, 471) je 

iwratz f. 

iii. 420, 


7s 


} SAMUEL—continued, 


Od iv. 108%; Ext. 672" 
(Kantzsech), 

Gist. Ext. 669° (IXtautzsch), 

as 11. OU, 

hin Ext. 659> (Kautzsch). 

yu? iv. OTF. 

We (cf. Gn 

3516-20, 
der 315) j ix, 193" 

105 Eat. 653° (IXautasch). 

hp iv. 114°. 

lo Ext. 653" (Kautzsch). 

1p" Be 1 QD. 

iv St". 

Wy Exes 610, 630 
(Kautzsch). 

J2) 1. 4G", 

je iv. 4P, 

ey i. 16° n 

13? ii. 2. 

TS et ii. 16"; iv. 386° (Sten- 
ning). 

13°6 Hi. 126¥, 

1318 Ext. 372", 

14\- ii. 1IGE. 

14? His 36T™ 

14° 1. 150" n.s iv. 72>. 

1434 hi. 73>, 7544, 

1435 1. 56>; iv. 840"; Ext. 
64% (Kantzsch), 

ine ili. SSU. 

144! Ext. 663% (Kautzsch). 

14it iv. S39, 

MYLEX Nive. 107%, 

14% Ext. 620% (Kautzseh). 

14° il, alg”, 

Ms iv. 3N6" (Stenning), 

15 iv. 693", 

157 Ext. 370%. 

els iv. re, 

5° iv. Baa, 

1577 Ext. 174 

15-9 iv. G24>, 

158 Ext. 636" (Kautzsch). 

tG'18°% iv. 3S6f. 

16° Mi. 113". 

1g'4 iv. 407°; Ext. 667° 
(INautzsch). 

172 ii. 192°, 

1 iii, SUSY. 

l= iv. 593” (Barnes). 

Iona iv. 498", 

fy iy. 4. 

}sS!-5 lv. 386” (Stenning), 

he wie iv. 387+ (Stenning), 

1$* ili. 463". 

JNO. iv, TS. 

)s? ili. 894° n 

is? 1, Sle. 

1. Ext. 654° (Kautzsch). 

1) iv. 387° (Stenning). 

td ii, 404", 

19° ili, 128° n., 363", 

py}: Ge iil, SS2* (Selbie). 


EXTRA VOL.—57 


198 


] tS 
]9°="t- 


1 SAMURL—contonvucd, 


iii. 478". 


Ext. 652" (IMautzsch). 


iv. 110° a, 


LO*eGIO™)iv. 1SF°. 


pote 
2u8 
Pte 
sg 
| 
yor 
ae 
21‘ 
so) aur 
ee 


1) 16. om. 


2H 
2y!3 
oh) 
«hd2 
26 
319 
230 
23s 
0317 
#99320 
233 


292325°26 


5 ia 
» 42f 
26%. 
05,°9 
oS! 
2538 
263 


oo a 11. 16 


2g18 
26520 
nye 
a7 
2s? 
HQl3 
oylt 
3015 
3u9 
31 
37) 


iii. 522* (Abrahaws). 


Ext. 627° (INautzseh), 


i; Soe. 


Ext. 615” (Xantzsch), 


iv. SST” (Stenning). 
iv. 495". 
iv. Hee, 
hae Ate 


Iixt. 636% (INautzseh). 


ili. 2384 (Hastings). 
ii. BOS £. 


Ext. 642" (Kuutzseh). 


iv. 4200p. 

iv. SS7° (Stenning). 
Ext. 602° (Jolins). 
iv, 197" n. (Driver). 
ji, 557°, 

iv. 59S, 

il, HIP. 

ii. 567". 

1. 270?. 

Peay he 


i. 564 (H. A. White). 


1vaper. 

Exé 871°. 

iv. GUL", 

iv. 553° (Barnes). 
1, 204 

ili, 326 f. 

he oF 1, 

11. Sez". 


Ext. 617° (IXautzsch). 


ii. 14. 

il. 2s. 

. 17s”. 
. 606". 


EM 615" (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 668" (Kantzsch). 


Ext. 60" (Jolins). 
iv. 192, 
iv. 38S? (Stenning). 
i. 169", 


2 SAMUEL. 

iv. 3SS> (Stenning). 
iv. 38% (Stenning). 
Eb Pileeeii.cl 2", 

ii. 343°. 

ii. 165 £. 

Ex@ 172°, 

iv. 6944, 

eit bees 

iv. 201° (Mackie). 
Li. He. 

iv. 389 (Stenning). 
ii. 329" (Mackie). 


Ext. 6374 (Kantzsch). 
ii. 8*; iii. 4634, S94"; 


iv. 36°, 
iv. 36°, 


ee —— 
Ackeiaal ae oi 


fizedibysttic! 


83 Canal Street, 


a als 


Podoft 
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(58 
516-3 
(3:7 
F, 18 


§'8 

9-20 

qi-13 
1U-12 
108 
1g)2 
16 
})33 
12! 
12'-4 
12! 
128 
1213 
1244 
1227 
123 
1299 
128 


13-20 
13! 
]337 
]4°- 
14° 
14-2 
14% 


)4°7 
ie 


14. 3 


ili. t7t", 

Hi. 863°. 

‘ 520", 
1. BHO; iv. 30 (Th. 1. 
Bernard). 

ili. 237" (Hastings). 

ili. 357° (Nelbie). 

iv. 380° (Stenning). 

iv. OO" 

1. O° Seo ive 72", 0614; 
Ext. Gage (Kantavel h). 

ii. 470", SAD: iv. 7 

lve sy Mamie): 

iv. 389> (Stenning). 

iv. 389° (Stenniny). 

iv. OST? n. (Stenning). 

ili. SU4 f. 

iv. 507" 

iii. S82. 

Ext. 653° (Kantzsch). 

ili. G6UP (Konig). 

Ex@ 376°. 

Ext. 600% (Johns). 

iv. Sot: 

Eat. 663* (KKantzach). 

iv. INU? (Stenning). 

1. B44"5 iii. 478 Ff. 

tll, wee. 

i. S60 (Fl. A. White) ; 
11. 306". 

iv. 34M (Stenning). 

Ext. 624° (Nautzsch). 

1. oe. 

iii. 660" (Kénig). 

Ext. 623° (Kautzsch). 

i, S859, 

iv, 904" (A. KS. Ken- 
nedy). 

Lit, ISU, 


i. G174 


TAN) oN. ATL", 


4 ff. 
oF? 
16! 
16 
wm 
73 
17% 
188 
out 
(713-13 
2) p Se 
2y% 
21-24 
211%. 
ne 
op 
yy oT, 
Oyly 


Ve One) wan eee 


iv. 73°, 961. 

1? 30% 

EX 371°, 

iil. 472", 

i Fs iii. GR, 

re. 173°. 

Ext. 615° (Kautzsch). 
1. 10%; ii, G59" n. 


a 


. 11® (Budde). 
il. S42 1. s iv. 734. 
iv. 391° (Stenning). 
iv. 74", 
i, 344", 363°. 
1. S2F: iv. S58, 
ext. GOS" (Kantzsch), 
i. 56 pe A. White), 
OS4' 3 1. SUR, 
ii. 24" 5 iv. “bay: (Sel bie). 
Bat. 
IM oe. 
Ww, 151", 


898 
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IRE 

o3M 

vole 

93 

oe 

2331 

OQ8£. 

Rte 

9355 

a4 

O41 (ef. 1 
Ch 21) 

O46 


24'8 


1.7S3e% 
eon 

Iv. 475". 

ni. 410° (Bennett). 

li, 396%, 

eae 

iy. tio” 

lil. 738°, 

ili. GBS*. 

iv. 408°; Ext, 288 f. 


Vi ae, aloe. 


iv. 116°. 

3. 557°; iv. 674°. 

iv. 410°; Ext. 636 
(IXautzsch). 
L KINGS. 

it, Dee 

Ext. 616? (IXautzscli). 

Ext. 653” (Nantzsch). 

1. 571" (11. A. White) ; 
ii. 659, 

iy. 181%. Ext. 172°, 

Tox, 2? 


i @®; Ext. 649 
(Xautzsch). 


Veo he. 

il. S3S. 

iv. 465°; Ext. 600° 

(Johns). 

ii. 862°. 

il. S62 f. 

Ext. 651> (Kautzseh). 
li. 863%. 

iy. 6014, 

ii. S63*, 

ivatot 

il, es 


4-47 ITely, 


4 20514] 
444 
4-9 
431 
482 
5! (18) 
515-15 
6? 
Gll-i4 
GS-2 
GIS 


4-08: 


G23-28 


G20. 
(32-35 
G83b 
71-12 
75-21 
715-22 
72otf. 
7a 
727-37 
729. 36 
758-43 


li. 863°, 

li, S61, 

iii, 45> (ITastings). 

ii. BIS+ 

in. G13; iv. 140°. 

iii. 583°, 

ii. 863%. 

iv. 179°, 

li. 863%, 

#1. S635, 

Lites: 

iv, 495" (A. Tt. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

ii. S64‘. 

ii. SOL". 

li. 868*; Ext. 170°. 

ii. S64. 

ii. S64", 

il. SSI* (Whitehonse), 

ii. S64", 

Ext. 671* (Kautzsch). 

ii. S64*. 

il. SOL, 

Ext. 170% 

li. 564°. 


1 KiINGS—continued. 


746 
746-51 
738 
Ql-13 
S3f. 
g!2 
§14-66 
= 
827 


§%5 
gi-9 
g0_19% 
Q-of. 
Q=5-28 
jh 
Jo 
1915 
1017 
10°? 
10°5 


] 11-18 
WV 

} ] 4% 
] ])4--2 


] ]19 
] 123-35 


1 1 26-40 
1] of. 
1] 40-82 
jal-24 
12H 
1216 

] 225-33 
227 
12°8 
221 
1288 
12% 
131-83 
13? 
iy 
1311-33 
13% 

] 41-18 
148 
14° 
1538 


=A 


a 


ivvos? > Ext, dior. 

ii. 864°, 

iv. 495, 

li. S64. 

iV. 7% 

Ext. 629% (Kautzsch). 

ii. S640. 

Ext. 680° (Kautzsels). 

Ext.280% Fairweather), 
679" (IXautzsch). 

Ext. 689° (Kautzsch), 

iv. 12; 

iv. 39%, 

TV. Toe 

ii. S64”, 

11. SG65*. 

iv. 74>, 

iv. 804? n. 

1 0e: 

iii, 420°, 

iv. 802", 

Hi. 26": ii. 420? n. 

iv. SU4* n. 

io IS, 
Zo”. 

ii. $65". 

Ext. 635" 

ili. SO", 

ii, S65*. 

iv. G74. 

li. SOD? ; 
lor). 

ii, S65". 

Ext. 677° (Kautzseh). 

EX 1731. 

ii. S6G°. 

iv. 419%, 

iV. 222 

1, 341"; ii, S66. 

Ext. 698° (IXautzseh). 

Ext. 613° (IXautzsch). 

iv. 74°. 

Ext. 662° (IXautzsch). 

iv. 725. 

11, 866%, 

1. 518°, 

iti 226", 

ili. 594 f. 

ili, 595* n. 

li. S66. 

Ext. 654? (Kautzsch). 

iy. 506°. 

Lie Wess 

ilsoe soe 


1SS* ne 3 Ui. 


(Kautzsch). 


iv. 267° (Tay- 


16(LAX)iv. 7615. 


1654 
17} 
17=!4- 
1s2 
1s8%2 


1831 
Ist 


1914 


li. 615, 379%; iv. 429%, 

Ext. 654% (Kantzsch). 

Ext. 665 (Kautzseli). 

il, 288°, 

iv. 91) (A. Tt. 8. Ken- 
nedy),. 

3. 450°. 

iv, oon 

Ext. 647° (Kautzsch). 


! KInGs—continucd, 


1916 

] Qiyb 
1919. 
Oe 
Be 
20% 
PAUe 
O89. 


fff. 
419 
473 
429 
5ll 
57 
G7). 
G-" 
78 
g2l 
91108 
Q=5t. 
git. 
g30t. 
1p! 
10% 


]2°1 
13). 
1-5: 11 


48-18 


Extolis4 

Est, 1g). 

Ext. 655* (IXautzec!1). 

Ext. 661% (Kantzscli), 

Exe. 374" 

iii. 62U>; iv. 804, 

Ext. 174°. 

iii. 660% (IXénig), S71 
(A. Tt. 8S. Kennedy). 

ii. 867%. 

iii. 360°, 361> (Patrick). 

Ext. 655* (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 656° (INautzsclt). 

li 626" (Selbiey. 

Ext. 174* (Kénig), 677° 
(Kautzsch). 

Ext. 643° (Kautzsch). 

Hiv3Gk 

ivan hoes 

ili. 113” (Paterson). 

ii. S68”, 

TCH SE. 


2 KINGS, 
ii. S68*. 
ii. SGS*, 
Ext. 656° (Kautzseh). 
Ext. 655" (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 171°, 
ili. 411. 
Ext. 602" (Johns). 
iv. 334"; Ext. 619%, 

635° (NWautzsch). 

Ext. 602" (Jolins). 
Extidio% 
ili, 328". 

Ixt. 662" (Kautzseh). 
ive soa 
iv. 6245, 
Ext. 635> (IKantzseh). 
Ext. 655" (Nautzsch). 
il, oO°e oe 
7. 194°. 
iv. 9623, 
il. S674, 
ii. 5644 n. 
Exte 372". 
ii. 5657, 656", 
ii. 566? n. 
il. 508? n. 
iv. 47s"? (xt. oro 
Ext. 659° (Itautzsch). 
Ext. 683° (Kantzseli). 
i. 195 f. 
iv Fo nh: 
Ext. 650" (IKautzseh), 
eek ys 


iv.” 74°; Ext. 620! 
(IXautzsch). 
iv. Toe 


ii. 790". 
Ext. 650° (KKautzsch) 
Tiel ope 
ii. S68. 


14? 
14 
14” 
15° 


15'¢ 


15! 
133 


i 
10° 
16° 
16° 


10? 
a6 
17-19 
173 
ee 


)72t 4 


] quit ® 


172 
1s!-8 
ls* 


} Q2-13 


1S8)8t 
TSi4-18 
1st 
}s-) 
)s=3 
TH cols 
19)5 


1905 


had 


Ay 


20° 
20 


oie. 


OV te 


me ee 


225" 


wt0 
wos} 10. 13 
93! 


2 RENGS 


i? (= Fs) 


continued, 

i. SO*, 

iv. S4:)>, Sa4°, 

ii, 714", 

iv. S448 n., S90 (White- 
lhouse), 

iii. 340" (Taylor). 

ili. 240%, 

ili, 723, 737%. 

1. S86‘, 

laine 


Ext. 629° (Kautzsch). 

1. G5"; iv. 266” (Tay- 
lor). 

li, 1% 

ivayar 

11. $67*. 

iv. 473. 

1, IST’; iv. 559%, 


177-18. 21-28 3), SBS Ff, 


ii. SOO, 

haar 

lil. 542 f.; iv. 689", 

li, SGI. 

i. STO’ (AL RLS. Ken- 
nédy); xt. 620", 
628" (Kautzsch). 

ii, SGU", 


' 
i 


18!9-17_20) ji, 869 f, 


ioe 
it. S69°, 
iv. 197°, 
iii, S20%, 
iit. SOD, 
1. 188», 
i. 370°. 


iv. 410°. 


lll. S54 fs iv. 47G6F. 

1. S70". 

i, GS4", 

ii, 377"; iv. 628° (Pin. | 
ches), 

i. IS7*, 

li. STU, 

i..aaer 

Ext. 619" (Kautzsch). 

lila 12a", 

iv. S43. 

Ext. 699 (Kautzsch). 

ii, STU. 

iv. 74. 

Wea. 

iv, 76 f. 

Iext. 605% (Jolins). 

Ext. 700° (Kautzseh), 

Ext. 700" (Kautzseli). | 

i, 192", 217>; iii, 307°; | 
i ee a 

ii, 200, 

iv, 9832, 

lnenhn. 

iv, 798. 

iii. 415” (Bennet!). 

ill, 673" 5 av. G28, 


2 KINGS 


2313 
223320 
py 


| 24? 


25) 
oil. 
2518 


one. 26 


519 
{j8- 15. 50-53 
tpls. 18 
bY 2) 
(372 (51) 
Fish 
pias 
zis 
7-3 
Tes 
75-7 
a 


1-5 
) 22 
11 
1188 
1]? 


128 


| 13° 


138 
133 
13 
15? 


continued, 


1. 5008 siti, O17". 


1v. 7". 
lil. GST". 
iv. 498%, 
1. PR. 
Ext. 371%, 
iv. 78. 

ii, STU". 


1 CHKONICLES, 
iv. 176); 

iii. 487. 

li, 21%; 

iil. Bae, 

1%. 8H2", 

iv. 959" (Bennett). 
i, 197°. 
iv. “ide, 

650" (Kanbzsel). 

ili. 558”, 

ii. 127. 

lel. 

iv, $27, 

ii. 128%, 

i). FRS?. 

lig lee: 

ii. S20", 

Ext. 83. 

li, (%%-f. 

1, SB1>; iii, 410". 
I. VIS*; a. SES”. 
ili, SOL, 

1. 55%, 

il. S33 
ete 
iy. 70%, 
hii. 4", 
iii. 4”, 
Me Lows 

iy Lee", 

HW. 120": iv. TS, 
1, 2 
iv. SIL" (Beunett). 
iP aw. 

1, eA, 
li. 132. 

it; Jal" 

ill. 3433, 

iv. 931°, 

i. ¢s?. 

ill. 410” (Bennett). 
I aaa 
(arte 
iv. 961°. 
iv. 408. 

EXL. 637% (Kautzsch). 
ii. S94", 
iii. SS1* (Selbie). 
ili. 4°. 


1G(18 bear- 
ing on 


date 


of 


Psalter) iv. 148%. 


502"; Ext. 
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1876 
208 


Be 


24!) 


a da 
one 
24? 
245 
23. 31 
4 Tt. 
4-7 
25 
O54 
265! 
2615 
agM 
2618 
id 
243 


2ys 


27 
2yr0 


294 


Lb” 
7p 
wife 
Si 
ys 
ys 

) Oia 

gis 

gis 
ya 


| 1)* 
1 ia 
ie 
3° 
baie 
14° 
142-15 
15° 
1644 

i? 
Is? 
Is” 
a 
o()18 
plot 
os 


ee 


1, Ge 
i, 806", 
i, OS4*, 


Yi (cfh 1S 


iv. 116", 49S"; 
ESS.l, 700". 
ili, 420°, 
1, 3ls*, 

PRE i 

ies 

is OF 

ist, BI ft, 

ii. TEMP: 

iv, Yo" 

i. 12a", 

isoe 

iv. FO. 

iv. 472", 

ii. 673" (Driver). 

i, 21. 

ii. 182". 

i. 22"; iii, 75a" (Mast- 
ings). 

iw)". 

iv. 358, 

LXE wale 


Ext. 


71" n., RAS", 


2 CIERONICLES. 

iM. AT. 

ii. 389", 

11. S904, 

ili, 437. 

ii, G2”, 

iv. 21" (Davies) 

iti, GS2", 

ii. SAY, 

Li, 26, 

Iva. 

li. 389". 

lv. SU4* n. 

1 162 

ini, $24)", 

i. 135° 

ili. 420" n. 

il. 46>. 

iv. SUL ne: 
Shih. 

Vat. 617> (Kautzseh) 

ink 

iv. G27", 

li. so 

exe. 1715, 

1, eG" 11, 

lv. 977. 

1. OP. 

i's": ive Glo. 

Ti. O77". 

ili. G2ti* (Sel Lie). 

x4. 29". 

Iv. 4008, 

Ext. 371°, 

1. 690, 

ili. 325. 


\ 1. o9G%, 


Ext. 


900 


—_. 
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23 

23° 
245-9 
2420-22 
42 
253 
OGi-15 
26 
Ogiser. 
016-20 
283 
ORG-15 
SP 
O22. 24 
2928 
29% 
30! ff. 
32:8 
3311-13 
3319 
34° 
351-9 
35% 
333 


8 
93 
Ositt. 
4 
O4lfe 
O50 
Oot 
2s 
O69 
or 


33 


i. 195 f. 

ti. 62%;.593° n, 

ili, 422 f, 

iv. 960 f, 

ii. 790°, 

ii. 790°, 

iv. 844°, 

15 135" 3 ext. 95%, 
iV 

1. 206°, 


Ext. 699> (Kautzsch). 


ii, 736%, 

iv, OUIM 

iv. 933, 

LY. OTs 

ix, 935. 

iii. 687%, 

li, 25°, 
lear. 

li. 456°, 
iva7t. 

iil. 6S7>. 

iii. 22° (Selbie). 
1, 588°; ii, 55°. 


Ezra. 


iv. 493. 
iii. 510°, 
iv. S14, 
iv. 374%, 
iv. 74. 
ili, 485%, 
iv. 72°) 
iv, S393, 
iii, 421°, 
Hy. 03°. 
iv. 493. 


Ext. 709° (Kautzsel). 


iv. 403". 
it. "6134, 
iy. 958", 
i, 8238, 
i. 1S®; iii 634. 
iv. 690, 
iv. 493°, 
iii. 687. 
iv. SO%, 
1, 7933 
INetors 
iv. 420>, 
iw ok. 


Ext. 715* (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 715* (Kautzsch). 


iv. SF, 8H. 
i, Soe 

iv. SO*, 

ili. 519%, 
ili. 2b4°, 
iv. SU*. 
Ives, S15, 
iv. 40°. 
Ext. 3784, 
iil 
iti. 1932. 


]}-3 
013 
gil 
3)4 
412 (6) 
5la. 
5st. 
517 
63 


1 Q38-40 
1] ]10- iy 
1217 
128 
12% 
1288 
124 
124 
138 
135 
13° 
131%. 
1344 
1315-22 
136 
13°8 


18 

Os 

414 

58 
Sid. ld 


NEHEMIAH, 
iii. 507. 
Iv, 4289, 
Vig I bre 
ly, 2043, 
lii. 508° n. 
iv. 466 f. 
Ext. 602» (Johns). 
Ext. 48°. 
tig 13 
lili. 510. 
iv. SIS, 92°, 
Lie sven. 
iv. 74>, 
iti. 485°, 
iy, S1*. 
iv. 90°, 839%. 
iti. 421°. 
iv. 93>. 
1. 2U0; iv. SI, 644. 
Ext. 715" (Kautzse‘). 
iv.0l%s? 
iv, 849, 
iv. SIP aTS?. 
iii. 422°. 
re BT & 
1vs5B°. 
iy. S14 
iv, §2*. 
iv. 35* (Sel bie), 
i¥. -756". 
TE Sah A 
iv, 94°. 
ii. 613%, 
ili. 3498, 
Iveco’. 
iii. 509. 
av, 03°. 
ili, 583* (Hastings). 
iv. 318°. 
ili, 646° (lI astings). 
Ext. 69", 
ESTHER. 
iii. 243° (Patrick), 
lil, 435° n, 
1. 704°, 
ii, alte Ext. 192k 
iv. 237 n. 
JOB, 
Ext. 288°. 
Nil 2ES's 1v-63": 
li. 264+, 
iM. 210". in. 427° * Ext. 
670° (KKantzsch), 
ni, 7", 
Ext. 170°, 
iv. 17s? 
ii. 1923, 
li, 374; iv. 694° (Wil- 
son). 
Ext. 373 
iv. 694° (Wilson). 
ili, 244> (Tastings), 


JoB—continued, 


99 
gis 
gent. 


g33 


| 1017 


129 (AV) 
13* 

143 

) 4352. 

1434 

158 

my? 

16}3 


1618 
16138 
lj 
Lis 
1s 
1Si4 
1912 
194 
154 
1g=- 
19°5#- 


2017 
20-6 
Q7 
ayy 
9] 19ff. 
2129 
22% 
232 
2411 
251 
2618 
Q77-28 
28 
Qs} 
9si-ll 
2s 
ggu 
o3i8 
298 
Sue 
3918 
514 
oe 
32-37 
one 
on? 
3952-37 
39283 
3510 
37 18 
3s10. 
gsu 
3818 
3817 
3851 
382 


397 


1. [92°72 Seo riesoat, 

iv. 194> (Selbie). 

Ext. 730° (Kautzsch), 

i. 573°. j 

i, 370°, 

iv. LOL. 

ili. 3225. 

Ext. 666 (Kautzsch) 

tvs e320: 

1.370% 

iii, 297 n, 

iii. 632" (Taylor). 

jii, 128° (A. N.S. Ken. 
nedy), 325° (Mas 
alister), 

1iPG1"2 

Ext. 7314 (Kautzseh) 

1. 500%. 

iv. 672 (Selbie), 798*. 

Os Ce te 

ii. 2883. 

ii. 478°, 

iii. §8°, 

ii, 224s iv. 2114, 232%, 

il, 667°, 

Ext Sao. 
(Kautzsch). 
iv. 287° (Sel bie). 

ii. 190°, 
inse 

iv, 925". 

Ext. 730° (Xautzsch), 
Pxtaat3e 

ti o0G" 

iv, 625* (Hastings). 
iit. 592” (Macalister). 
iv. 194° (Selbie). 

1. TU22 erin, w1OF 

ii 667+. 

ii. 667", 

Lie, 

iii, 374. 

lle cae 

lip oe 

iti. 733° iv. 3rd. 

iii. 592° (Macalister). 
Ext. 369% 

1. 453°: 

ool 

1. 840°. 

Ext. 730% (Kautzseh), 
i. 180", 

Madgae 

li. 665°, 

Min goles 

iv. 36% (Sel bie), 

iii, 397* (Patrick). 
Ext. 731° (Kautzsch). 
ii. 390°, 

i. 7014. 

iit. 625° n. (Hastings). 
i. 192" 3 ii. 632+, SUS Ff. 
i. 144°, 191°; iii, 307°. 
ii. 635. 


T15 


- 
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41" (ef. Ro 
Li) iv. fi". 
4116 ili, 505° (Hastings. ) 
PSALMS. 
2 iv. 124, 571% (Sanday) ; 
Ext. 727"*( Kautzsch). 
23 iv. 162° (Davison). 
g! iii. 6° n. 
4 iv. 154°, 
4! 1. 704, 
4? ili, SO 
5 iv. 15 
3? iv, 160; 
b itt 1, 
Th iv. cae 
s3 iv. 162 (Davison). 
st iv. 576%. 
$$ iii, 226". 
= Ext. 724° (Kautzselt). 
9 (title) iv. 154°. 
g3 iv. 160", 
gis iv. 154", 
10 i. 36°. 
113 iv. 184". 
i Ext. 724° (Kautzseli), 
1535 iv. 450" (Nestle). 
1 Ext. 724* (Nautzscl1). 
145 iv. ISS* (Woods). 
147 i¥. 17°. 
15 **- Ext. 726° (Kautzxeh), 
167 i. 230», 
16° Ext. er: 
16° iv. 159" (Davison), 
16% 1. SOUP s iv, 2324; Ext. 
G6, 728% (Nautzseh). 
17? I. tel". 
13% Ext. 726* (Kautzsch). 
la® ii, 204", 
| 16? 1602, QAB*, Oss Ex te | 
728" (INautzsch). 
18 1¥. Yo}. 
18! 1. 269": ii, 24". 
IS“ Ext. 724* (Kautzseli). 
si? 1. ate. 
1s Ext. 641° (Nautzsch). 
}s)5 iv; 2574, 
ys"! Ext. 726" (Kautzsel). 
1s 1. 34S", 
183 Ext. 724° (Kautzsch). 
1 ii, 15th, 
1s* i. 704". 
ys iii. 124° (Hastings). 
[git iv. G27" (Pinches), 
145 lil, 272" (Mackie). 
146 iii. 273. 
pyle Ext. 725° (Kautzsch), 
VR Ext. 724° (Ranutzseh). 
yyr Ext. 724" (Nautzsch), 
e\" li. 476". 
ov li. 307"; iv. 153* (Davi- | 
som). 
Fad ii. 470"; iv, 344 (Selhie}, | 
dT 


Ext. 725° (Rantzsch). | 
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Ilexa- 
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Dil. 
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opto 

30 (title) 
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3) 

Rrite 
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Bd 

3516 

37 
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38 (title) 
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gk 

3017 
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Boise 

4° 
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41° 

4qyu 


425 


| 427 
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43° 
44 

4 gic. 
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45! 
£5? 
457 


1 $510 


45) 
4 
46 (45) 13 
(from 
Milan 
Valimp- 
sest of 
llexa- 
pla) 
47ut: 


a * 


continued, 
iv, 2h* (Sethie). 
iv. 162° (Davison). 


iv. 4a, 
iv. 124°. 


Ext. 728* (Kautzsch). 


1. ole 
iv. 615" (Hastings). 
Ext. 270". 


Ext. 62 (Kantzsch). 


atte, 3) ES 

Wee peleBivea Ite, 
Tie ve°, 

iv. 16p). 

iv. 603°, 

i. G1. 

iene, 

iv, 152°, 

ix, 2a 


Ext. 728° (Kautzseh). 


Ext. 
Ext. 
Exasow”, 

1, O68"; iv. 41. 
li. 2SS*, 

1, Br s iv. 15, 
1.477". 

Ext 
iva lon’. 

ii, 824" (Macalister). 
iy. Ze. 

ii, BSS4, 

jii. 324° (Macalister). 


S74". 


Ext. 725" (Kautzsch). 


iv. 195". 


Ext. 686° (Kautzsch). 


i. S46°. 


Ext. 726" (Kautzsch). 


iii. 390" (Selbie). 
iv. SOG, 
ii, SIT. 
le. 
iv) 132 


Ext. 726° (Kantzseli). 


iy, 162% 155°, 160, 
ii. 469 f.5 iv. OF4". 
ili, 127% (Mackie). 
iv. 756” (Nelbie). 
Exe iT. 

li. 636" n. 

iv. 153* (Davison). 


iv. 444. 
Ext. 


a 


wt 


726" (Kautzsch). 


7279 (Kautzseli). 


ht he (Kantzsch). 
“le i ao Y 1] °“KAC 


901 
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56 (title) 
56! 

57 

5S 
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39 
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60 (title) 
60 

Gu 

4398 

Gye 
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6Y (title) 
bo 
gyre 
Ch bed 
70 
Th at7Q) 
(title) 


ie 


E fm 
{ 
bad 


iv. 168* (Davison). 

iv. 725. 

iv. 230". 

1. ATU. 

iv, 282", @01s, 

iv. 14%: > (Davison). 

Iext. 728* | Kautzsch). 

Eat. 724° (Kantzseh). 

Ext. 686" (Kantzsech). 

Kat. 726" (Nautzsch). 

1. 450" 5 ise BBS. 

li. ATER. 

iv.174°(]lastines); Ext. 
66H, 725" ( Kantzseh). 

ii. 403". 

il. OF; “Ext 
(Kautzseh). 

own: 

Ext. 686” (Kautzschi). 

iv, 1A: 

iv. 154" (Davison), 

i. SH7>.n. 

iv. 154° (Davison). 

Hoa 

iv. 154° (Davison). 

iv. 150", 

iv. 40", 

iv. oR. 

il. 77°. 

iv. 153° (Davison). 

iv. 153 

Ext. 724” (Nautzsch). 

iv. 460", 

iil, 210 (Whitehouse) 

Iext. 726" (Kautzsch). 

iv. 153+, 

i200 

iv. 155+, 

iv, 5y8?, 

ii. 24". 

iv. SUS” 

Exot 

he sae 

iv. 3, 

iv. JSS* (Sel bie). 

Vi Re 

iv. 164», 

iv. 1588, 

iv. 962, 

ii. 300" n, 

Ext. 724* (Xautzsch). 

Ext. 724" (Kautzseh). 

TP. 252". 

i, SG". 

1.462"; iv. 610 (arnes), 

iv. 101” (Selbie), 

iv. 15". 

il. 325° (Macalister). 

li. 264", 

Iv. 140, 

iv. 154°, 


To: 


iv. SMe", 
1. 433° (Hastinus). 
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PSALMS—continued. 


& 


~I C3 o> G1 
= 


x 
1s 


Pot +1 eT eT eT 


7812. 48 
73 
sh 
Fs8°7 
TRAs 


79 


S) (title) 


Sot 
Sol? 
S|! 
SLs 
Si1é 
si? 
ited 
$27 
$3 
S43 
846 
gl) 
Se 
SS 
§s° 
SSIS 
ssi3 
SU 


sgle 
sgrs 
Oo) 
90} 
gy 
go's 
Gout 
95° 
O58 
95° 
41510 
Q7 it. 
99} 
ggit. 
1908 
Nl eke 8 
105! 
lus? 


iv. 124, 170°; Ext. 7272 
(Kautzseh). 

ap Ee 

lit. 433° (Hastings). 

iv. 1474. 

Iv. 925°, 

ill. 689° (llastings). 

il. 264°, 

iv. 159%, 

Lipase 

by leu, 

iv. 152°, 637% 

ave, 

ii, 102, 

ave lose. 

ii, 43°, 

iv. 154°, 

iv. 34> (Selbie). 

ii. 191°. 

iv. £705, 

iti. 8SS>, 

pee BLE 

e23%, 

i. 312°, 

iv. 204, 

Vv. Lee, 

iy. 155°. 

1. 379. 

li. 2g, 

iy. 37°. 

rie hee ee 

1.) 2508: 

iN. 3472. 

iv. 570° (Sanday). 

Ext. 724> (Kautzscli). 

iv. 162, 

iv. 174. 

1. 230? ; iil. 456"; iv. 18>, 

iv. 498°, 

iv. 195% (Selbie). 

iv. Lak 

ii. 66% 

ioe, 

iv. 65" (Hastings). 

1. 777° (Selbie) ; iv. 5714 
(Sanday). 

iv. 195* (Selbie). 

11,294", 

iv oe 

i. 8574. 

xt. 255°. 

Hi. 12241. 

Ext. 727" (Kautzseh). 

iv. 39%. 

lli. 293°. 

ill. 3474. 

11. 205", 

Ext. 727° (Kautzsch). 

1. 379. 

Ext. 727° (Kautzschi). 

li. 26", 

Ext. 724° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 121», 

iv. 105". 


PSALMS—eont ined. 


1067 


107° 
108° 
108° 
109 
1097". 
109 
110 


110! 
riOt4 
1104 


li] 
115? 
11s 
118"4 
LIs= 
119 


119195 
119136 
120 
1215 
116 
122-134 
131° 
ey 
133? 

137 (title) 
137° 
137? 
1375 
139 
139'= 
13956 
1397 
1395 
[319-6 
1394 


} 13915 


141? 
144° 
145 
150° 


1, pol? : SExt. 6b? 
(IXantzsch). 

iii. S86". 

AvsOUS?, 

Exdmedg 1°, 

Avot Tl”. 

Ext. 726°, 

iii. 1314. 

iv. 151>, 160°; 
727% (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 172. 

1. 25°; Ext. 168+. 

ili. 630* (llastings); iv. 
938". 

1, 25>, 

Ext. 72! (Kantzscli). 

iV. loot 

IV, ODre 


iv. 214" n. 


Exc 


1, Wass Lixt. 736" 
(IKKautzselh). 


li. 44>. 

iv. 2573": 

lv. $20», 

Extci72°. 

iii, 434". 

ly. loo’. 

1¥.7000°, 

ii. 523°, 

ili, 593°. 

ii ee, 

T5334 1. 

Ets Ja". 

Ext. 726" (Kautzach). 
ly, 162". 

Ext. 724° (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 724 (Santzsch). 
Ext. 725? (Kantzsch). 
Ext. 669° (Kautzsch). 
iy. 63>, 

iv. 35% (Selbie) ; i. 858". 
1.534"; 1.225"; Ext.912” 
Exit 173-725", 

i. 499°. 

Teo: 

ili. 463% 


151(LXX) iv. 146% 


1-9 
Is 
315 
4? 
516 


PROVERBS. 
iv. 139 f., 1414 
in. 270% 

iv. 314°. 

li. 164%. 

hig, Saul 


6°(LXX) i. 264, 


ii. 582° (Tastings). 

1. 367°. 

i. 281% 

li. 12, 

Ext. 280i. 

iy, S204. ; QExt. 
(IXautzsch). 

iv. 925", 

iv. 140°, 142%. 
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PROVERBS—continucd, 
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| p64 
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16°38 
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2920 
21 
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21% 
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25H 
2513 
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iv. 140 f, 

1 2598. 

iv. 51>, 

ie Pol, 

i. os. 

iv. 840°, 

lies", 

iit 1373. 

iv. SOU? (Barnes); Ext 
729° (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 729° (Kautzsch). 

ili, 582> (Hastings). 

ii. 109°. 

Ext. 729° (Kautzsch). 

lil. 425, 

vie) Tha 

iv. 140 f, 

i. 34S); 

iv. 140 f. 

iv. 140 f, 

iii. 613 ; iv. 140, 1424 

ii. S*, 

¥ 123 

lvsooG", 

iv. 1U1°, 

iii. 553* (Patrick). 

Ext. 729> (Kautzschi). 

it. 316°. 

ili. 93° (Sel bie). 

fv. 25° (Selbie). 

iii. 895°. 

li. 594" (Macalister). 

iv. 34>, 

iv. 437. 

iv. 140 f. 

1. 51 °gectil. 293° : Vive 
HIQERSZ54 

ji, 418*; iti, 210° n, 
(Whitehouse); Ext. 
618? (IXautzsch). 

Ext, 605° (Julins). 

Ext 23003: 

Lit, 129>, 

111.°293> sits SL, 

lv. 140f. 

1. 25; iv. 140 f, 

Ext. 360. 

Ext oie: 


ECCLESIASTES. 


i, 637 1. 

iv. 617%, 

i THES. 

i. 639°. 

Ext. 731> (IXKautzsch). 

Lv. i231", 

i. 642°, 

i. 638°, 

1. 638°, 

1. 638°. 

iv, 277%) 

Ext. 731° (Ixautzsech), 

Ext. 669%, 731° 
(Ixautzsela). 


———— 


ECCLESIASTES 
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1° 
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1! 
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oiled. 


continued, 
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. O38, 
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iv. GIG” (Stock); Ext. 
665" (xautzsch). 

1. G39 Ff. 

1. GP, 6408. 

iii. 613%. 

i. G39"; Ext. 
(Kautzseh). 


ee ee ee ed 


731" 


CANTICLES. 


ii. (158°. 

iv. G70, 

i. 346". 

ii. 105". 

iv. 313°, 477° 
rh eee 
i¥.<36" n. 

i. 127”, G40>. 
iv. 592" n. 
iv. SUS. 

1, 245", 

iv. 594, 596. 
iv. O07, 779". 
iv. 406% 

i. SB* 

1, 162%; 

li. 13™ 

ii. 105%. 

iv. 596" n. 
iv, 596" n, 
iv. 596" n. 


ISAIAIL 
Inxt. 166", 
1. DBL", 
iis 650°, 
iv. 119°, 
I:xt. GS6* (Kantzsch). 
iv. 336°. 
1. 3aB%. 
it, 39% 
vs wes". 
i. 210"; iv. 600", GUT". 
iv. 463" n, 
Ie Loe. 
ix. 420%: 
Ext. 692* (Nautzsch). 
iv. GOL; 
ili. 465 f., 739". 
iv. G04". 
ii, 239>, Que s iv. SBR. 
iii. 8974; iv. G7U". 
i. 314". 
iv. MER: 
ili. 660", 
iv. OT", 
iv, del* 
iF Ty 


ISAIAH —condinued, 
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s)3 
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S16. 
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Qo 
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10° (LXX) 
Jy}= 
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iv. 459f.; Ext. 6449 


(IXantzsch). 
Ex. 679" (Kantzseh). 
iil. ST! (Whitehouse), 
Ext. 173° (Xénig), 696" 
(IXnutzseh). 
iv. 260". 
. Lie 
Exe. G74” (Kantzseh). 
1. 454 IE 


iv. Sie: Ext. oo 


(IXautzsch). 

i. 45-4 i 

1. BGS". 

iit. SVT, 

Fixt& 173°. 

1. 464° n. 

Ext. 692% (Kantzseh). 

Ext. 699° (IXautzscli). | 

inl. 7a f, 

iv. 606%, 

ii, 6S*. 

Exts 370°. 

Ext. 695° (Nautzsch). 

ii. 426", 

i Tgp". 

1,22, 

ili. 746” (Llastings). 

11-08" ; ini. 730 f. 

1feote. 

1X7. 9265". 

ii. 632". 

ili. 367 f. 

Ex37>. 

Ext. 695" (Kautzsech). 

Ext. 713° (Kantzsch). 

iv. 113. 

iv. 149°, 

iv. 36°, 

ii, 381. 

Ext. 710” (Kautzscli). 

lit. 632" (Taylor). 

ii. 25%. | 

1. GIG". 

fies” 1. 
house}. 

iv. Ha. 

i oe". 

Ext. 714° (Kautasch). 

2. 103+ ; ii. 19" (1. HE. 
Woods). 

i. 2135, 216°, 466°, 

foe it, 

Ext. GGS” (Kantzsch). 

iwislts” 


(White- 
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] gis-23 
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2! 
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Zu. * 


23 


zoe 
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2n 
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Qyn 
2113 


| oa 
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oD | lot. 
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+)-DISIT. 
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Oat 
238 
2313 
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24-27 
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ae 
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25:0 
a5u 
2Gt 
253 
25 


27 


a oe | g P oa wa 


e 
272 


wis 


ISALAE 
Sf.(Jer48) 111. 412. 


continuced, 


i or. 

i. G5, 

ii. Geet”; ili. 412° (Ben- 
nett), 

iv. 126%) 

ivy LIS". 

iv Lig’, 

i. 40", 

ie, 2. 

iii. 124%, 

1. 450", 

Eat. 68U> (Kantzsch). 

ti. 134 

ii, 479°. 

ey, tie 

iii. SSI?; Ext. 170". 

Ext, 71 (Nautzsch). 

iv. GSO f, 

Exe 171°. 

Bxt. 178. 

i, 157°: 

iv. 606” (Whitehouse). 

i. G31. 

1. SYS". 

Ext. 674" (KMautasch). 

iv. 5198 (Selbie). 

i. 138 Nxt. 87S". 

Ext. oa 

L:xt. 602" (Johns). 

ii. Spe": 

lit UP, 

iv. STG. 

Ext. 6735' (Kautzsel). 

Ext. 674" (INautzsch). 

iv. 483°. 

1. G85". 

i. G85", 

Nxt. 76%, 

iv. US". 

bye oth: 

Ext. 714* (Kantzsch). 

1, O92" F 11.8317". 

iv. 990" (Moulton) ; 


Exe@ _307", Too 
(IXautzsch). 

iv. 620°, 

1. 350". 

iit) 203°; Exe Pee 


(Xautzselr). 

Ext. 713" (autzsel). 

iin Bom. 

Mean. 

No aBallee 

ii. 7G. 

iv. 232", 990° (&fonl- 
ton); ext. 303, 305", 
713°, 7z8* Ikautasch). 

iii. 210"; iv. 194°, 427" 
(delhie); Ext. 67u" 
(Nantzsch). 

11 RP. 

iv. 198°, 


_ dil. 124* (Tastings). 
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ISAIAH —econtinucd, 


216 
Qs17 
ONis 
Oy 2 4-28 
N27 
op13 
9g} 
304 
307 
30 
sie 
3U-7 
8ye9 
3022 
31)3838 
a 
3215 
33° 
3372 
a 
34° 
3412 
3431. 14. 18 


Sq lt. 
3434 


353 
337 
36-39 
362 
36° 
263 
Sane 


37% (=2K 


19%) 
38 
385 
3810-20 
gull 
3s8is 
40-66 
4i)- 
416 
Tg 
41° 
4 ]:- Atle 
415! 
4] )5f- 
41-5 
ord. 
42's 
45°7 
43°8 
44" 
44° 
4415 
44-8 
45° 
457 
45'5 


1. 499», pe 
ili, 194+. 473 
iv. 129 n. 489 
iii. 660" (Xonig). 419 
1 300", 4910 
fit el? 75, 4912 
Ext. 684° (Kautzsch), | 49° 
11. 297°. 50! 
iv. 195% (Selbie). 5OU 
ili. 632° (Mackie). Die 
iv. 500°. Byes 
ili. 479". 

iii. 687% ; iv. 36°. i la 
il. 266". 52 
iv. 798. Foe 
Ext. 666” (Kautzsch). | oaks 
iv. 119. | 53 
iv. 477°, 53? 
iii; 3%. Babute 
in O73". 5 he 
lii. 886°. 531° 
i. 466°; iii, 124%, | 

ili. 637°. | 54 


iii, 208 n. (White- 
house). | 57° 
iii, 122"; Ext. 618* | 574 
(Kautzsch). aie 
AV 874. 5S 1st. 
iii. 673° n. (Tastings). | 599% 
ii. 4924, S60", | 5919 
ave Olt G08 
iii, 820°, G08 
lili. 895", 61: 
logs | 613 
| 62? 
lii. 554 f.; iv. 476°. ge"? 
iv. 149°, 63! 
i. 198",G08" = ii, 377°. | OM 
Ext. 1673. 655-5 
Ext 270P. 654 


ili, 323° (Macalister). 
1. 493 17. 658 


Ext. 369°, | 654 
li. Zol+, 

i. 442°. G51 
IV. 27 ly 65'7 
iv. 113". 65°° 
Ext. 706° (Iautzsch). | 66° 
Ext. 707* (ISautzsch). | 66% 
iv. 101". | GG% 27 
Ext. 448°, | 66" 
Ext. 279°. | 66! 
iver. | 667 
ives Gu! 
1. 538%. | GG 8% 
i. 70" 6071 
iii. 124°, 738" (Selbie). | 667 
1. 229%, 6H" 
Ext. 2802. 6634 
iv. 993° (Moulton). 

iv. 113°, 

111. OR". 

Woe, | ]1 


iy, G01? (Whitehouse), | 15 


ISATAH—continwed. 


iii, 210* (Whitehouse). 

iv. 104° (Selbie). 

iii. 479”. 

ii. 269°, 

ili. 673” (Hastings). 

ivaoss.. 

lii. 573 f. 

Ext. 602° (Kautzsch). 

Be L198. 

iv. 180°. 

i. 505"; iv. 195% (Sel- 
bie), 427°. 

Tous. 

ii, 58°. 

Ext. 707° (Kautzsch). 

The ales 

Le 

ili. 194. 

Ext. 708° (Kautzsch). 

il, 7aS" tie 

ii. 264°; iii, 587° n.; 
iv, 124s, 

ii, 182". 


54(LXX) iv. 133%. 


ili. 88° (Whitehouse). 

Ext. 369°. 

ii. 470°. 

iv. 318°. 

Ext. 710° (Kautzsch). 

i. 237"; iv. 288", 603°. 

iv. 481°, 

vere 

Exo. igs’. 

iv. 34> (Selbie). 

iv. 34°. 

Ext. 369°. 

lil, 479°. 

iv. 193°, 

iv. 8291. 

1. 11°; ili, 4337 (1Tast- 
ings). 

il. oe. 

i. 370°; ii. 76>; Ext. 
617° (Kautzsch). 

iii. 342° (Driver). 

iv. 990”. 

iii. 696" (Taylor). 

Ext. 19 n. 

iv. S3U*, 

iv. S29 £, 

iv. 603°, 

NG 1g". 

10° Este 1G: 

iva laa. 

Ext. 711 (Kautzsch). 

iv. 79°. 

iv. 990%, 

ive cist: 

ii. 119°; Ext, 
(Kautzsch). 


714* 


JEREMIAI, 
Utes 
Ext. 672" (Kauizsel). 


JEREMIAH—continued, 


PA-13 
o7 
oil 
918 


29-37 


19%- 12+ 138. 
9) ff. 
malls 
o>( prt. 
Auth 
2yi2 
O18 
4). 18f. 
2% 
29550 
235 
gor. 
938 
314 


Ext. 167 f. 

iv. 119°, 

ii. 183". 

ii, 174". 

ili. 585* (Patrick). 
Ext. 167°. 

Ext. 600° (Johns). 
Ext. 687% (Kautzsch). 
3. 505°. 

i. 256" ; ii. 38°. 

Ext. 686° (Kautzsch) 
i. 269° ; iv. 213% 

iv, 228" (Denney). 
iv. 108°, 


iv. ISI. 

iv. 335>; Ext. 686° 
(Xautzsch). 

iv. 119°. 


phe 19) [ies 

iviS8", 

iv. 793. 

ii.) 66"% iv. 91° ;NG 
688° (Kautzsch). 
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iit, SIS. 

iv. SL. 

iii. 219°. 

11. 655°; 113. 216°, 734". 
iv. 990% 


MATTHEW—continued. 


G13 
G19. 
19-38 


os no > ee oe; eo 
to Pp we Se Ke Ht 
J La ww w ws a 
1 -> _ 
i °° i= 
i) 


im 
a 
. 


| 


Ze 
~ 


Th sot 


iil. 144 f. 

Ext. 600° (Johns). 

Ext. 39+. 

Lit, oS2b: 

iti. 1225, 

ili. 637. 

li. 520°. 

Extst0= 

Ext. Se 

Ext. 414, 447, 4488. 

Ext.41°. 

Ext._8, 42". 

Extaae, 

Extoa3" 

Ext. 8, 43% 

Ext.43°. 

iii. 300” (Bartlet). 

Eixé. 23", 

ili. 326° (Macalister). 

lili. Jas" A. 

Wi. SIS. 

iii. 300” (Bartlet). 

iv. 587° (Driver). 

ive 3Bh 

ii. 69°. 

iv. 233°, 

iii. 298> (Bartlet). 

iv. 741. 

Ext. Fe: 

i. 116". 

Ext. 446? n. 

IV. Of ds, Jia, oho 

ti. 648". 

isetoel 

iv. 387° (Driver). 

iv. <[Sa>, FS7e% 
448°, 

Bxt. 311°. 


Ext 


——-—““—- — © 
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REFERENCES 


Mar ibe — Shae > W—continucd, MARK—continued, 


125": i. 806°; iv, BBS Drie | 28% iv. 960 f. ait. iii, O35" (Hastings), 
ver), 248 MKI13, 48 ili. SS2*, 
122 ii. 5S, k 21) iii, 675 f 51 iv. O74 
oes! i. fonts oq? it. Fee: sal iv. OTHE. 
| 13 iii, 299" (Bartlet). Dan iii, 227", 6 iii, SN7*; iv. 519% 
Ls iv. GIF". po ae Ext. 441° n 6" 1, 17. 
138. Ext. 43° 05!-15 iii. BFL> ashe cadn: ead i. BiY. 
13° iv. 519, O58 iv, 233", «67 ii. 267% 
]ys-!8 i. 2808, ol Via ili. 2SO IT, Paes ii. Ga", 
14 ii, 64>, 262 iii. 2s3 f. 1°33 iv. S33, 
158 il. 12s 2674-2 i. 1-46. 7 1¥,, 670", 
1571 i % jean 265 iv. 344%, eee 1. 470". 
V7? iv. 652, 25” if. Sa? qt Ext. 440%, 
16% iv, 536 f. 2u* iv. 39. 7% iv. 652", 
1G'3-28 lil, TSS th (Chase). 26% Ext. 164°, Sh 1. 544", 
16'6 ify ST 57M DGS fii. 577°. su Ext. 172 
1§:7-19 ii, 759 f 2G ii, 350%, $70 iv. SST” (Driver). 
16” iv. 30° (Mason). 2657 ii. 656° (Tastings). S2 ii, 331° (Macalis- 
16 iii. SNG” (Adency). 27 iii. 301° (Bartlet). ter). 
1623 ii. 635. p7a-l6 ii, 797 f. S738 dil, 758> (Chase). 
lve iv. SUT f. aye. tv. 187; Fexb. 835; aad iii. 760 (Chase), 
LF iv. OTe, 27% (ef. i iv. 434” (Adency). 
iy ii, SET. Zec 11) iv. 25f. (Selbie). g2-8 iv. SOT f, 
ir iv. 65> (Hastings). 27 iv. 185° (Woods). Rs iV. 672. 
Is iii. 299" (Bartlet). o7lst. 1. 245, gs ii. GI 
| 188 1. Foes 27 iii. S77" n (33 iz By. 
1s3 iv. 234, pf tk 172, mal ii. TUS? 
is iv. 991° (Moulton); | 2754 pea Tiata ine is 
Ext. 290*. Re ig A Gs4. TOs xa. 
sit. Ext 441. 27s iv. ISU*, 109 iv. 186% (Woods), 
rt? ita", O7 Nb. i e2o7”. 10-5 ili, SUS", 
1816 iv. 1S6* (Woods). ai"? if bls. We iv. 344° (Paterson). 
1878 ili. 760" (Chase), 28s . 1h. Tus ii. 316" (Adeney) ; iv. 
Te. iv. 31° (Murray). 2a iv. OF2° es 200" ( Adams Drown), 
seit. ii, 57. BS 1 ML fy ik. SIS f.; 344. 
ip Ext. 602° (Johns). ~ 574"; Bi. 313 19% iv, 16°; Ext. 450". 
Ke iil. OTS. Li 11.6", BD". 
19713 Ext. 94, MARK, 113 ii, BBE. 
99-18 Bixee 27°: 1-3 (ex- 11)" iv. 185” (Woods). 
) gion. iv. 2825, amined Ll iv. 43. 
19°! iii. 746"; Ext. 446°, from He iv. 45°; Ext. 441° n 
193 ti. 3u2". point re" iv. 5S7 f. 
19% 1. 345" 5 iii. 505+. of view 1218-27 iv. Jane. 
194 iii. 872°; Ext. 447° n of Tex- a iv. 454° n. (Nicol). 
am)? Ext 477" tau wl |p. iv. 186" (Woods). 
5 Vy ill. 316° (Adeney) ; iv. Gir i ti- 12% ili. 635” (Hastings). 
200" (Adanis Brown), cisin) =Ext. 216 ff. (Murray). | 12 ive M17". 
344° (W. DP. Pater- | 1? iv. 186" (Woods); Ext. | 124 i, Be. 
son). 454°, 13 @ fit 
Oiyrute ot 456". yu iv. 572. 24, Lk 
21° $5> (Woods). gsi ii. 432°, 51) fi. @76f. 
he i o ps iv. 762". Ne Salou iit, 27". 
2] !<a. ili, 422 f. 210 iv. 587° (Driver). 133 ii. 54”. 
21's i, 212": iv. 186°. 1226 i. & 13°° iv. 573* (Sanday). 
on 1. 342" nn. 7 iv, 329%, 148 11. 503": iv. 611. 
“lie! iy. 848" 2 Ext? 58° n | dace iv. 587” (Driver). 1g. iii. Spo if. 
Pht ili. 873° (A. RLS. Ken- | 34 iv. 574", 14° Ext. 296), 
nedy). aie iv. 741. | 14% iti, Q83 f. 
a 10289": iv, 136°, mci lili. 287°. I4'4 lili. 234>, 
ORs. il, O77". eat Ext. 311°. | == ili. 146. 
3316-22 Ext. 28, 32-90 iv. 5SS® (Driver). We iv. 344°. 
232 Ex pengp. 339 i. imal", | 14° as 
ORT iii. Ba" ie lil. 466", | 1477 iv. IS5*, 186 (Woods) 
ps ini. SUEY GParowW. = .| 22. i AOs. ee. [tie — iV. S75". 
LIC a DOV WMICTOSOTT & 


910 


Mark—continued. 


140) Ext. 164% 
14°! iveor. 
1455 ili. 656° (Hastings). 
158 Lisorn Nl; 
157 i. 463" ; iv. 315%. 
159 Ext..477°. 
15% i, 684"; iv. 186° 
(Woods). 
167-2 1. 154; iii. 262 f.; iv. 
Fas"  EX& 4G": 
167 iv, 78°. 
16” i. 160+; ii. 642°. 
LUKE. 
Ves lii. 630" (Hastings). 
is ili. 631" (Hastings). 
1" iv. 187 (Woods). 
ps i, 207" 
lee Ext. 309°, 
Hest aa, 93°, 
1 ii. 441°. 
|e iv. 494° (Hastings). 
oh Ext 395°. 
i iv. 18S3* (Plummer). 
piss li. O45 f. 
22 i. 404; iv. 183; Ext. 
256", 
pe igoas; ili. Zoe". 
Adi ii. 447°. 
= iv. 187" ( Woods). 


ii, 441”, 


oun. }. Og, 
BY i ote, M05? ail. 178; 
iv. SOLIT; Ext. 480f. 

a iv. US", 
at iv. 183¢ (Woods). 
372 li. GEIYemiv. 572. 
gee i. 4053. 
373-38 li. 1371, G86. 
a ii, 140. 
418 iv. 1874 (Woods). 
4i8t. ive 1 Seo2 
470 111.. 37%. 
4" ii. 257°. 

44 i. 791" n. 
5)-1(com- 

pared 

with Mt 

al Mai oho, i 

Ak 16 

=) 1. 757°. 
518 hi, 432" 5 iii, 325+, 


iv. 762" (Patrick). 

iv. 587° (Driver). 

6} ili. 741° n. (Purves); 

iv. 321° (Driver). 

65 iv. 587° (Driver). 

hee Ext.-3" 

G7 Ext. S*, 174 n. (Votaw). 
0-23 (24-26) Ext 14%. 


Theis Neel fit 

(7) Ext. 18° 9., 19”. 
eet. Ext. 21° n, 

G77 Ext. #47". 


INDEX OF SCRIPTURE TEKTS AND 


Lukk—continuced. 


G29. 

G31 

691. 37-42 
6353 
G3 
G76 

G8 

a4 

7368. 
s2 
Su 
Ql? 
Q)le-27 
G)-5-36 
y29 
G35 
(33 
Qtr. 


93s 


969 
1? 
19'8 
iho 
10” 
10e 
1Qf- 
1u85 
1] C3842 
10% 
los 
]]{-4 
Il} 
115-8 
] [5-2 
] [938 
177 
] 82 
11# 
1] 51 
jie 


] 216-20 
122 
127 
1288 
1341-17 
154 
Ww 
12 
147-10 
14 


14% 
15? 
1511-32 
15° 
1617 
1G}8 


Ext. 

Ext. 

Ext. 

Ext: 

Ext. 433. 

Ext. 8°. 

iv, 260" n. 

ii. 477". 

i. 2850 tf 

lil, QS4. 

ii. 69" ; iv. 602, 

11. G4. 

iii. 758 f. (Chase). 

This SIO tic 

aes 2h. 

iv. 572: 

ii, 327°. 

ie quo 

li. 518°; iv. 5ST (Dri- 
ver). 

Ext. 437°. 

Iv. ST". 

Wi. 159°. 

ili. 826" n. (Eaton). 

Fei, aul”. 

1, 44, 

Ex’. 375%. 

Ext. 394°, 

lil, 279 ff. 

re ata 

1. aaa iti. 27>, 

Exe 324,38). 

ey Ue 

iv. 43", 

il, AZB", 


BSE 

Geet Le, 
Ss, 40° 
at 


— 


iv. 88° (Driver); Ext. 
oi 

iv. ISS* (Woods). 

ive cus 

Wao: 

Ext. 6014, 602° (Jolins). 

iii, 328" (Macalister). 

iv. 640°; Ext. 101. 

iv. S20" nn. 

lil, 328°, 

iv. 1SS* (Woods). 

iii. 372" ; iv. 234", 285° ; 
Ext. 306°. 

102°. 

iv. 532, 

Lo; 

Ext. 604° (Johns). 

Ext. 22 

ill. 235. 

i, 853", 

iii, 6714. 

i, as 

iv. 43°, 

lii. 582” (Hastings). 


OTHER REFERENCES 


17% 
]s!-8 
1s° 
]S?-d4 
Ise 

] 889 
jg). 
198 
]g10 
1938 
MEY on 
1922 
19?*- 
#9()21 
(27-38 


208 


LuKE—continucd, 


eb 


li? Re. 

ha Se 

iT. 49°) 

iv. 43>, 

eo oe. 

Ext. 456% 

Ext. 19". 

Ext. 395", 3968. 

iii. 744". 

ili. 583 (MWastings). 
iil. dag, 

Ivers 

iii. 163 (Bebb). 

rg ee 

iy, 2on 

lil. 372"; iv. 294", 235°, 


21()) Mt 24, 


Mk 18) iii. 


218 
219 
212 


om 
oon 
3.717 -20 
O19 
9733! 
odd 

ot ont 
2a 
O09 
Quy 
o3H4 
93% 


9345 
2356 
O38 
oye 
2413 
2426 
a4 
pol 


Grol. 

lif oot 

iv. 22" n. (Hastings). 

1, Ot wii, 163" a 
185°, 

iii, 234%, 

li. 636. 

li. 146; Ext. 450%. 

ili. 316 f. 

1. 3" 

3. 45" 75111, ods. 

if, 107% 

11. 350", 

il, 476%. 

11S? 1ve5s2" 

ii. 671° (Salmond); 
Ext. 305°. 

1, Foo, 

iv. 185° (Woods), 

iv. 574. 

ili. 761" n, 

Exc L° 1: 

Extai0’. 

ivy. 323" n. (Massie). 

1. 161; ii, 642°. 
JOHN. 

ii. 1383; Ext. 294 f. 

BRE 

ii. 133° n. 

Ext. 273% 

iv. 219" (Bartlet). 

iv. 489° (Marshall). 

1¥) 570", 

iv. 185* (Woods). 

1. 255°, 276"; 11. 70". 

iii. 19°, 

li, GSU", 

1a 

Ailes ceva 

ili. 488 f. 

ili, 489° (Cowan). 

ill, 287 (Mayor). 

ili, 432 f. 

Ext. Ie. 

iv, 420% 

i. 405". 


INDEX OF SCRIPTURE TEXTS AND OTHER REFERENCES oll | 
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JOHN continued. JOHN—contonucd, | Acts—continucd, 


it, 710” (Peynolds). ]4ls- 35 ii. 665 i 12s TH PSD. i 
i. 545 f.; Ext. 456°. 14'8 iii, G3 (Llastinyes). | aver ii. Op: iv. Gis 
i, BIS", WAS. 146 Nt BP: | (Plummer). 
ive Gap 15=" iv. 538°. ti? i. SIS‘, 
Ext. 3, 163 iii. 657° (Hastings) ;| 67 iv. OS', 
iv. 354. ixte B13". 6" Mm. «6s lw. Oe 
iv. 870”, 167 iii. 667" (Lastings). (Grieve). 
Ext. 456%, 1g"! iv. 401". aad i. THe. 
Iv. 635. 1G-4 1V. 42>, 4a. Cas iv: 45°. xt. 608" 
Ext. 70". Ne ie iv. 2S". | (Johus), Gw4> 
ii. G89" (Strong); Ext. Ts! i. S27”. | (Kantzseh), 
670" (Nautzsch). | 1s ii. G55" (Tbastines). | 7a iii, 447", 
i¢._ 12BP. 1s" Ext..40°. lee ii. 362° (Chiarles). 
1. 4S", Is3 1. SOU". Phd iv. IS5* (Wools); Iv. 
Iex (465% 19% ii. 696 (Reynolds) ; 227° (Pinches). 
i. 40S £. His Sal. b ices i. SOB". 
iv. BL, it iv. 6S (Purves); Ext. | “s* iv. 227. 
1 230", 477" f. Bas iv. S20 If 
iv. 322% grote iv. TNL. wired ii. 1S. 
iv. Ga", ie iv. PSD. su iv. VIS" (Selbie). 
Ext. 4363. 105 ly deo ll. 2TH. S27 1. TD". 
1. 407 ¢. 19" iv. G10, STU. ): Ext. 103°, 439° n. 
ii. 64. (yt Te ii. 24 f, 1st. 1. 83". 
iv. 185° (Woods). | 27 eos 4-0 Iv. DTI, 
iv. ISS* (Woods). | 2ijeit Ife: 3 ii. 07. 
ivy ean". v2 ii. 407°, {y-6-80 i. oP: 
ili. ‘FoR. Opt. Lit-oe 1, 93 tie LOW 
Fee Ti. 1 1APIn. 21° i, OO. (yi 43 1. TYb”, 
at lide doae, [ets i. 850". 
738 iv. IS#* (Woods). ACTS. 103 iv. 134), 
tat iv, 220* (Bartlet). r lit, 163°. ]4t. Bx 273°, 
7° ii. TIM? (Reynolds). jin ii. G42 f. 10 iv, 1375. 
7 iii. 74S. 15 bi. GS. } ii ii. G3 (Tastings). 
gin i. 134". y2 iv. 323" (Massie), 909°. 112 ii. 260", 
sen iv. 659” (Nestle). 156 iii, B03, is i. 380", 
weil ili. 273° (Paterson). ] 1-20 H. TOS". | 11-8 i. 446°. 
Sit 1, 326%. 17! li. 193". Dee i. 4168. 
y- iv. 63 (MNarshall);) 2! il. 742° n. (]’nrves). FW oe iv. 64°. 
Hats LF: putt. 1, MDT": iv. JOR UL +! Ext. 480°, 
lg i. FSH". (Nobertson). te? iv. TSO, 
6. 18 iv. 321" (Driver), 29 iv. 17° (Matssay). | [ier Ext. 2874 
Wee iv. 38S* (Lock). 240 Livcor ; iv. 2%. 2s 1. 47ti: Ext. 287" 
1 ii. Boe. ou i 20. ee ii. 330". 
1 iv. 4874. nia Hi. 762" (Chase). 13! iii, 169", BES”: ive BH? 
yi la, AIG. a: Ext. 440. ext. 441° n., 448” 
1a? Hixt. Gu7” (Johns). = re pets I ins tee 
us li, BEF. y-7 iv. 184” (Woods). 132% in. G31", 
Tost ext. 32. 2 xt. 333”. 13! iv. 44" 
He Ext. 476°, pod i. 460 f.5 iti, 44>; Ext. | 139 ii. 245" (Chase), 378%. 
11 IV.) 2 439% >) 445% 137 t. 417. 
Wot iv. 574°, i ili, 144”. 133 126". 
Dd ii, 86". i iii, 326” (Macalister). 13? ili. 607 £., T31P. 
es iii, 2800. \ a iii. 762” (Chase). | 13!" Ext. 430, 
Re 11.503"; iv. 611, 918". | 39! i Pee }338 Hi. 2465, 659" (Ramsay), 
1 Hi, 283 ff. oe iv: Babe TAS" 
Tah iv. ISS” (Woods). 37° Iv. [S5" (Woods). 3! Hii. SS#"s EEXt. 3US*, 
12" iv. 2B". arte iv. TSG". 13) iv. 640"; Ext. lor. 
E* iii. 355, 370". 3°5 iv. IS5°. [Bie i. ae* 
12 iv. IST® (Woods). 4° iit. 76%: ees iv. 135%, 
13! i. SL. 48 i. GO" 5 iv. 9S. | 13% iv. INT> (Wools). 
130% Hi. 760” (Clinse). 41° ii. 757" (Chase). | 14! inl. 344 fF. 
13'° ii. G10", ga 1. 461". ]4)- li, SBS». 
14 ii. 23S” (Hastings). | oF Ext. 477° n. (Ramsay). | 14 ii, 17H (Ramsay); 
1416 iv’ 220°. a” iv. fT (Pinehes). | Ext. 1264 
k pee 1 ee 


ACTS—continucd, 


]41? 

14 

143 

15 

15!-83- 35-39 
157% 

15! 


15% 
1 520. o8f. 


152-"9 


Ext. 120%. 
iv. 44°, 
111. 631°; iv. 64>, 


ill. 706°, 

i. 31°. 

ili, 765* (Chase). 

i. 344%; iv. 184> 
(Woods). 


Ext. 448%. 

Ext.46* r. 

Ext. 444° n. 

iy. 086% 

iv. 64°, 

1iw ie 

ise, 

11. @O2”, 

Ext. 3974. 

ii. 94°. 

ii. 90°, 91° iii. 866+, 

111.706°( Findlay), S65 f.; 
iv. Sl4>; Ext. 391. 

Ext. 397*. 

ii. S37 f. (Turner). 

iii. 838* (Turner); iv. 
638° (Bacher), 935*. 

iv. 759°. 

111-1560, 17s 

iii. $38>; iv. 178°. 

Ext. 477° (Ramsay). 

ili. S30, 

iv. 459°. 

Ext. 106%, 

i. 643, 

iv, 134°. 

1s ole. 

i. 212°; ili. 635> (Hast- 
ings); iv. 616. 

Ext. 200s: 

Iv. 835%. 

iv. 2> (llastings), 188+ 
(Woods), 616*( Stock); 
Ext. 666° (Kautzschi). 

ii, 219%, 2218, 

Vie peal Ga 

iv, Jot", 

in 

iy. 102° (Headlain). | 

i. 129>, 4173, 447"; iv. 
17* (Ramsay); Ext. | 
480° (Ramsay). 

iii. 699°. 

iy. SO7*, 

a a etley 

GOT: 

1. 217% Ext. 10®. 

1. 4827 n.; ii. 106°; | 
iv. 607 f. 

iii. 500° (Eaton), 

Ext. 3973. 

11. SO fh; ili. 630", S66 f. 

i ar 

Ext. 439° n. 

i. 452°; Ext. 390°. 

i. 724°. 


} 
} 


198° 
199 
19° 23 
191 
]g21-20 
192 


1914 
1921 
19-5 
19°83 


19% 


]Q43f- 
ogif. 
204 
205 
20? 

2 pote 
on? 11 
agu 
2gis 
Qs 
2022 
20°8 
20% 
21) 
212 
91155. 
2118 
2) | 17 
240 
21% 
2128 
2127 
24 $if. 


| 32138 


2159 


O24 
p19 


| 254. 


227° 
238 


23> 
oe 
93°6-30 
2377 


} 9335 


ogi 
2410 
+94 10. 27 
2444 
249 


242 


| 2444 


24 
25° 
25 10H. 


| 26" 


Dae 
O16. 27 


yp 


ACTS —continucd. 


1. 240>, 

iv. S21 ff. (Ramsay). 

Ext. 439° n. 

iv, 75a". 

iv. 418* (lIeadlani). 

TS 1. FAS7°.s iv. 
602. 

iv. 418*. 

PS t2376% 

1. 604 n.; ii, 823°. 

7. 60". 

1. 605*, 723>; iv. 800 f. 

+ (Ramsay); Ext.112*, 

iti. 163°, 

Ext. 400%. 

ripe he 

1. 485°, 

Ext. 475* (Itamsay). 

1. 419 f, 

ili, 145+. 

iv. 942°. 

ii. 36S:f.3 iv. S$) 4>. 

i. 742°; Ext. S9iP. 

1. 478°. 

iv. 174° (Hastings). 

Ext. 446" n. 

Exteaso". 

Ext. 380", 390°. 

xt. uo, 

ii. 402°, 

1ii. 500°, 

ii. 168". 

iii. 163°. 

ne ook 

Ext. 475° (Ramsay). 

lily, 163 £. 

LoL £. 

iv. 6SS* (Ramsay); 
Ext l0a” 

Ext. 439 n. 

EStarl03e. 

Ext. 106". 

ii. 66°. 

iv. dol", e990%; “Ext: 
QSse, 2924, 

iv. 610* (Barnes), 

150174. 

1. 7". 

Ext. 106%. 

The Be 

lil. 629%, 

yd ee 

1. 417 f. 

Ext. 439 n. 

iii. 582" (llastings). 

Ext. 439' n. 

A Os 

Ext. 475° (Itamsay). 

Trad bees 

Ext. 106%, 

iv. 29e. 

i. SUS*. 

1. 580°. 


Ext. 106% 
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AcTS—continucd, 


267 ii. 476%. 
26u 1. 463%. 
26% iil, 702°, 
2678 i, $263, 
26° 1 
262° Ext. 3564, 
24538 Ext. 106% 
27° Joes, Bhhl 
27° (West- 
erntext) Ext. 380% 
oie Ext. 380* ». 
a Ext. 379%. 
ae i. 520; iii, S62f.; 
Ext. 381°, 
ae Ext. 380°: 
2s 1. 794F. 
a7 Ext. 366°. 
opi li, 347°; iv. 182>, 6254; 
EN. GOG"s oO Tamas le 
p719 Wacorae Bs casue. 
ojet Dae, SRE 
Ace Ex. 367°. 
OTe Ext 363". 
oT EXt. 3600. 
a> iii. 144°. 
0740 Ext. 399+. 
oi EXtasso" 
agit ivi. 
su ive 2OTt. 
Pa ii.fos EX th6 12, 
2615 iv. 690°. 
pels Ieee"; iy .533%n- 
ROMANS. 
]'-4 iv. 573° (Sanday). 
17: 15(om- 
ission 
of é» 
‘Pwuy) iv. 305* (Robertson). 
Rie Pxit. lole: 
yv li. 2112.5) is. S86 
(Woods), 283", 301° 
(ltobertson). 
136 ii, 22h. 
Wee i. 464°, 
12 iv. 228 (Denney). 
129%. Ext. 440°. 
pint. 1. 472% < iis78*. 
Dine Ext. 443°, 
go ii. 53% 
eA iv. 283. 
3° 1.koor ey: 
310-18 iv. 183°, 187" (Woods). 
BP 1 te ag ots 
32). 3 Thy, es 
aE ili. SO f, 
one ive eu 
353 iv. 366°. 
374-26 iii. 318° (Adeney). 
3 i. 19S*; iv. 128". 
Rep li. 50%: iv. 302”, 
oo iv. 3435". 
ae iii. as. 
iv. 106. 


c——_——-—- — 
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RoMANS—continued. 1 CORINTILANS—continued, 


RomMmaNs—continued, 


4it Ext. 663° (Kautzseh), | 13!7 i. Stabe 10° ii. Je’, 140 <> EX. 
4° Li. 540°, 13° iv. 1S6* (Woods). 4500", 
4S. Ext. 726" (Kautzseh). | 14! jig hy RO 1Q)8% i. 461°; ii. 14% (Plum. 
4 iv. 613", 1454 ive dee. mer); xt. 27. 
45 Hi. SI 14% iv. BRB, 1074 ili. 144”. 
sit iy. 2US*. 147% iii, 587° (Adeney). 105 iv. 473°. 
5 ieee 15. 16 iv. 305 £. 1] ii. 317°; iv. 30% (Fer- 
pi 4 1. S845, 153 iv. 105°. ries). 
+ i. 37, S41>, Sd. 1516 ili, 337"; iv. 100, Ly ii. 495°, 
a iv. 534°, 159 1 MGL: ME i. 490 £, 
5" ligt. B* Ext. 392, 3974. No ii. 68S. 
59 iii. 318%, ioe iv. GOO. Th a iil. 146. 
5° hig 70" 16" ili. Tim; iv. 427 ne ill, 316 f. 
Gr it, 7864, (Massie). 1 eiese iii. 150° (Plinimer). 
The iv, 480" (Marshall). 16! iii. S56". hee iv) Oa, eUP. 
gu iv, 23d". 1Gu iii. 487°. hit 1. GOV". 
6° iv. 435° (Adeney). 16!4 iv. S20. i ivi”. 
Gis ii, 476". 168 i. Sal*: iv; 81. 1 1. Soot: 
(5 16t Exte 489°, To's 1ii. 513 f. ]212-27 iv. ISS® (Woods). 
G7 ii, 58°, 1615-27 iy. 305" (Robert- | 12° Ext. 440». 
7 i¥. 2185, son). 123 ii. 347"; Ext. 4419 nv 
fie iii. 45)" (ITastings). 16)? Ext. 439°. 1e=- iv. 681; 
peal iil, 7%; iv. 304°) 167 iv. 411". } 228-30 1. 4902. 
(Robertson), 167! iii, 159", 1615, Rue ill. 307"; iv. 271°. 
pA iti, 78°. 16% Ext. 394°, 14 iv. 794". 
Ge iii. 7S. 1625-27 iv. 305°. ot iv. 45%. 
i iL, BTS", 14%6 ili. 145". 
gi-4 iii. 723 f. ] CORINTHIANS. 1421 iv. 185” (Woods). 
s5 i, se". iy. 32>] 71 iv. 608". 14°9 iv. 942", 
(Robertson), 577°. 113 i. 486" ; iii. 765. 14% iv. 935 f. 
git. ii, 410%, } '4. 16 1. 481°. 158 111. SIsh: 
Sil iv. 236". olf. i. ASB>. i i, S22: 
s13 iii. 438° (Hastings). 09 j. 692"; iv. 185%, 186%, | 1512-58 iv. 234 f. 
15. 23 i. 41°, 187° (Woods). 152 iv. 230f. 
gs" iv. TALE, a li. 438°. }5°2 45-48, 374. 
S19 lo la 319 iv. 1S7* (Woods). Sr iii. 372°, 678%. 
So. iv. ne, Boss. $320 iv. 285°, 1574 iv. 410°. 
se iii, 3194, 322 iii, 765°. 158 i. 63°. 
a Iv. 410", 49 ey Be ee 3. SUKE? 
911 iv. 59f., 106. 44 i. 335°. 15% i. 460"; iv. 2> (Tast- 
ys loan". 46 ii. PT: ings), 188* (Woods). 
Gt 1, a; iv. 489°, 471 Ext. 356°. 1S* iv. 185° (Woods). 
g78 5, a, 5m. 1. 490", 492%, 158 ii. SQ. 
us iv. 302", one iv. 31” (Masom). 55 iii, SSS*. 
(rite iv. 184° (Woods). 52 iv. 31°. 1558 ii. 79?. 
o= iv. 185°, 187% (Woods). | 54 iv. 410°. 16! i. 461°, 483°; ii. 94°; 
10 iv. 5. 5 in" iv, 943". 
16% iv. 186° (Woods). jlod. Ext. 440°, 1G!" i. 125". 
10/8 iii. 124%. A iv. 31°. 1622 i. SBa>s Fil Se 
ly? iv. 184” (Woods). gi +4, 236°. (Thayer). 
1} iv. 38" 72 11. 67". 
1? ii, GBP, SBP. za i ain, $53", aS 
y 1 i. 102", s} ii. 39°, }°° iv. Ss 
1* 1. 463%, sb ii. 457%. 36 iv, oh; 
1 al iv. 1S6* (Woods). §7 i. 467°. 2? i. ?, 
1) iv. 50%, 230f. s2 iti, 587%. Q Ext. 349”. 
11® (ef. g iii. 702%. 217 i, 5OHR, 
Job414) iv. 667 n., 205°. Wy? ii, 192", Rs ii, N15 ii. 397%. 
12% iv. GOL. gy! i. 354". ri 11.207". 
1273 ii. 476". (ys i. DU, 47 Iv. 25", 
y's iv. 188* (Woods). g27 iv. 228%, 5H. iv. 235". 
1216 i. 463". 1 iii, MO. a iii. G7, 729% 
1 iv. 186° (Woods) =| Jue_ iv. 290)” (Selbie), Biv. 285. 
eg ii, 316°. iD, fro 1IZGCQ%2) Y Microsgett Q>. 235". 


EXTRA VOL.—5S 
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2 CORINTHIANS—continued. 


514 
515-17 
517 
518 
515. 
519 
521 
615 
G38 
§10. 17 
Sis 
9° 
105 
107 
118 
11°! 
11% 
114 
1126 
1127 
11° 
121-9 
12? 
123 
127 
13! 


13°? 


tga 


1 f. 
}20 
]i-24 


ps 


y18f. 
2 
91 


91-10. 11f. 
o4 

30 

olf. 


lv. 345. 

ive 21S, 

av, 215%. 

ili. 318. 

iv. 2Ob*, 

1. 19%. 

litn31S%, 

iv. 41B. 

iv. 185° (Woods), 
ii. 61", 

iii. 631°, 

ii, 617. 

li. 4549, 

1. 498", 

ili. 124, 

ix. al 

ii. 67°, 

Ext. 103°, 

Ext. 392°. 

iii. 639” (Hastings). 
i. 145+, 416°. 

ili. 700 f. 

Ext. 474° (Ramsay). 
ni. 671° (Salmond). 
iv. 410». 

iv. 186* (Woods). 
Var ee 


1. 460", 498, 


GALATIANS, 

Te Shi 

Ext. 270°. 

inst’, 

i. 145°, 424%; Ext. 474° | 
({Ransay). 

Lise". 

he Aon 

i. 421; Ext. 474° 
(Ranisay). 

i. 31>, 424°; 

Wien T tae 

Heth tee 


lil. 705 f. 


i, 423 (Turner); iii. 
765° n. (Chase), 

rh Wie 

ili. 709 f. 

Ly. 215.1355. 

Liane: 

iv. 106. 

Leer 11.082", 

iv. 185° (Woods). 

1. one: 

Lees": 

iv. 720° (Massie). 

1. 41. 

iv. 429° (Patrick). 

Hi, Toe 

1VpeO?, 

li. 318" (Adeney). 

iii. 79 (Denney). 


wee - - = [all . | 

lil. 72°, 79%; Ext. 723* 
(Xautzsela). 

iv. 419%. 


iv. 936+, 


TALATIANS—continucd, 


4° 
43-11 


4 


422 


§16 


526t. 


G12 
G16 
g2t 


1! 
138 
117 
20 
21. 23 
13 


ieee 

ii. 92°, 

iii. ZSG6" n. 

1. 41; iv. 720%, 

1. 683". 

iii, 140°. 

lil. 659°. 

ii. 94°; iii, 701% (Find- 
lay). 

1. 65”; 11. 504°. 

ii. 120°. 

iv. 185° (Woods). 

iva: 

iil, 587°. 

li. 410°. 

iv. 393° (Bartlet). 

Ext. 440°. 

iv. 605". 

iii. 455; Ext. 366*. 

ive lS’. 

lil, 244 f.; iv. 426°, 


EPIESIANS, 


iv. 1 (Lock), 367°. 

iv. 411", 991° n. 

li. 178°. 

iv. 234°, 

iv. 60 f. 

iv. 99°, 

i. 156°. 

i. 499"; iv. 128°, 

iv, 125*, 

iv. 1S6* (Woods). 

reo les 

i 47a", 

eos fol”, 

i. 682°, 

iv. 61. 

7 bee | WS eg 0 ee A 
(Woods). 

Ode 

Ext. 4414 n. 

li. 457"; iii, 659, 

iv. 503°. 

1. SOP. 

1. 692°; iv. 185", 234°. 

xt. bl. 

i. SOF". 

iv. 410 £, 

iv. 498°, 

easel 


185” 


PINILIPPIANS, 


iti, 843%. 

ili. S41*; iv. 33°. 
ili. S41. 

1, Sie: 

iii. 679%. 


‘iv, D385 > i 


| 


PUILIPPLANS—continued. 


125 
O41 
O5-11 
6 


iv. 2z0". 

Ni 722° (Find lav), 
ll. 463°; 111. 843+ 
Ext. 270%. 

i 835%, 

i. 853). 

lilwor ine 

iii, SA]. 

iii. 843°, 

ie Ope” 2 1V soe 
111, 244*,381°(Hastings), 
Veo. 

iv. 867* (Hastings). 
ili, S41 f. 

1. 794° 3 av. 645", 
Exta lol 

11.294": 111, 413", 
H.. 421° Ext) Ios 
loot 


COLOSSIANS. 


i. 63°. 

iv. 577° (Sanday). 

iii. 713° (Findlay). 

ive S17. 

ii. 163°, 

iii. 319°. 

iii. 319°; iv. 231°. 

Te eag ih Sos 

ili. 630°, 

i 682”, 

i. WS7®: 

li, 2B, 

1, 683s ive S107 

iv. 322". 

iv. 923". 

iit. 453% (Hastings); 
Ext. 440». 

fi, 294s iii, 413"; Ext. 
oles 

jit. 574°. 


] TULRSSALONIANS, 


iv. 745> (Lock). 

iv. 226° (James), 748°, 
749" (Lock). 

Ext. 270°. 

iv. 746* (Lock). 

ii, 728": 

i, 372, 

iv. 65° (Hastings). 

tli, 729° iv, 234i. 

ili, 678. 

iv. 746% (Lock). 

i. 319"; iv. 198°. 

it. 746°: iv. 23P: 


2 TNESSALONIAKS. 


i, 39°, 

iii. 226°, 708 f 
iv. 749. 

iv. 216°, 


1. 508". 


iv. S073. 


an 


1-6 (ex. 
atuined 
from 
point 
ol view 
ot Tex- 
thal Cri- 
ticistn) 

}E 

}3 

7 

["t 

235 

] '8 

pit. 

]“° 

01 

oi 

8 

os 

if 

32. 12 

gu 

313 

pie 

i-s 

43 

47 

qie 

qs 

57 

5ls 

510 

B17 

sige 


Lethe? | 
53 


53 


4i4 
4% 


) TIMOTITY, 


Ext. 214 f. (Murray). 

ive 7705. 

fi. Pl? Ext. 150. 

iii. oO], 

Ext. 440°, 

ii. 473. 

iii. G81®, 

ii. 440). 

iv. 31", 410°, 

iv. 4". 

iv. 22314, 

iv. 200, 

iv. SUP, 

iv. 474. 

iii. P68" (Paterson). 

e015” 230" 

1687s iv. 174". 

wooly: 

senile. 

ee Ie 

ineiio’, 

iv. 23), 

iv. 64. 

nh. 179. 

iv. Tie 

iv. 917". 

iv. 6915, 

Ext. 441* n. 

1li238", 631"; iv. 32>, 

iii. 325" (Macalister). 

Hi. 63)». 

tO. 

ine Tis 

2 Timoniy. 

iii. G31, 

iv. Bae», 

§. SIT? s 11.58". 

iii, 623° (Milligan). 

ii. S34+, 

ii. 440", 

iv. Bou, 

iv. 513", 

Ext. 2704. 

ii. 5S*, 

iv. 228" (Sanday). 

ill, 447°, 

iv. 409° (Whitehouse). 

ii. 266", | 

ii, 475°. 

ii. 476". | 

d, BU3>, 

ii. SY. 

ii. 674" (Hastings) : iv. . 
945" (ikenyon). 

i. GOP, 

iv, 293*, | 


2 TIMOTHY —confduned. 


yor. 
(litt. 
he 
(lot. 


is 
,?. 
ap 


ili, 860°, 549", 

ies. 
Tires. 

iv. TN. 

Ext. 439°. 

iv. 2" (ilastings), 1SS* 
(Woods). 

iv. ees". 

iv. Bals. 

i. Tso", 

iv, 2uv>, 

SD. 

iv. 217°, 

i. 476°, 

111. S15, 

ii. SAS 

We Uya. 

ivi. TSM, 


PHILEMON, 


iii, S52", 

iii, $32>. 

YIEBREWS, 

iv. 577. 

i, 457". 

iv. 577° (Sanday). 

i. SIB°s ii. 32H", 4635; 
iv. ISS> (Woods), 
489° (Marshall), 

iv. 1S4> (Woods). 

iil, 210°, 

iv. 1S4> (Woods). 

ilo, 

iv. [See. 

iv. 185° (Woods). 

ii. 265%, 

iv. Dow (brick), 322" 
(Driver). 

iv. d2Z”. 

ip. 13° n. > ivcelee, 
616° n, 

iv. 1SS* (Woods). 

iii. 625" (Hastings), 

iv. 90. 

Iv. 98°. 

i. 343, 

Ext. 440° n. 

ill. 35". 

BS ae 

iv. 228° (Denney). 

iii, 335" (Sayee). 

i op. 

11. 8); iv. 98>. 

iv. 99" (Denney). 

iv. 185° (Woods). 

i, 261°. 

iv. 489° (Marshall). 

i. 22". 

iv. 345" (Paterson). 

iv. 200", 

iv, Bl, 


A, ATA” pp Ud, 333%, 


a y § : . 
o} if ray ) 
? 
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«15-17 
Glo 
(16. 
gi? 
93 
ad 
lit? 
1 
hy. 
pes? 
]ipt. 
ipe 
10} 
10-8 
Myst 
grt 
Lp 
Ye 
|B. 
ypen 
11 
ge 


}) 34. 
])*t. 
12? 
12'8 
123 
la 
13° 
310 
1317 


yy 
] 2 
pis. 
[7 
]}8 
9 
[3 
14 
]> 
17 
7) 

92 
wit. 
07 


HEBREWS 


915 


-contenieed, 
iv. 720" (Massie). 
iv. TEU". 

Ext. 270". 

ili, BVI, 

ili. O86", 

IV ese. 

iv. OR, 

iv. IS4” (Woods). 
iii, S2. 

iv. 345” (Paterson). 
iv. 345°, 

1s. Sa, 

}. S14, 

iv. 45". 

iv. 1S6* (Woods), 
is, 1S" ah". 
TUB? s dt. eee 
Ica 

i. 705°, 

i. 16°. 


its 4. 
i, PRG2™ + iw. See 
(Woods). 


ii, 447". 

1.foae. 

i. 10S 

ii. 27". 

ii, 141 f, 

ii, QBE». 

il. san 

Hi, 150" (Plummer). 
11. 264". 


=e 


JAMES, 
1Sp8>: 
tv. SoD", 
iN. Udo, 
Exe 27 1. 
iv. 216° (Bartlet). 
iv. ISS* (Woods), 
iii. 307". 
ih. 1045, 
Ext. 466°, 
ili. 634". 
iv. 480" (Magshiall). 
iv. 126°, 941, 
iv. 195" n. 
1. 385° n, 
lv. 688 f. 
Ext. 446°. 
ii. 546% 5 ili, $2>, 
Ext. 446°, 
ili, 205° (MIastings). 
ii. 616". 
iv. 186° (Woods). 
ti. 266°, 
i. 661°. 
1. Hi". 
iv. 4°, 
iv. VE". 
iv. 31 f. (Mason). 
iv. 534°. 
i. 465"; Ext. 441° n. 
iv. 186° (Woads). 


oN es 


olt. 13 
2 
out. 
6710. 26 
911 
O13. 
919 
ors 
33 

36 
ist. 17 
Qist. 


gist. 
gis 
gist 
gis-2l 
3)8-22 
RIELO 
321 
46 

47 
4)2t. 
fis 
415 
5) 

5 


vo 
58 
5) 

pls 


58 


3 
j14 
115 
] 164. 
] 16-18 
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1] PETER, 

iii, 782f., 786%, 792 
(Chase) ; iv. 17. 

iii, 786°. 

ii. 5353 iii, 792°. 

iii. 795* n. 

ili, 7854, 

Mie 75a 

iv. 116%, 

ili. 793°, 

iv. 200", 794%, 

ili. 319%, 

ili, 1932, 

Lote. 

Ext 4415, 

ive gone 

iv. |S6. 

iv. 783* (Chase). 

Ext. 446° n. 

iv. 785%, 

il. 264°. 

iii. 319°, 794°. 

Ti. 696". 

iv. 783* (Chase). 

ili, 7S5*. 

iv. 185 (Woods). 

ill. 7854. 

ili. 319%, 

Vilar 

Veli 

i. 754%. 

iii. 319°, 795 (Chase). 

Iv. 217; Ext. 176°. 

i. 754"; iii. 795 (Chase). 

ill. 785%, 785°. 

ill, 785*, 

iv. 489° (Marshall). 

ili. 783, 785* (Chase), 

All. wed 

iin tSas 

iv. 7S4> (Clase). 

ili. 790 f, 

iti, 786*, 790° (Chase). 

11S fs olll.e tia 
OIPETER. 

i, TOP 2509". 

iii. 809» (Chase). 

ili. 797+. 

ili. 797%, 809", S12>. 

iv. 807°. 

iv. 489° (Marshall). 

near: 

Ext. 439° n, 

Lees 

i. 797°, $15°n. (Chase). 

ii. 803° ; iii, T97° 

ili, 809, 

Liiserets 

iii. $11° (Chase). 

iii, S11. 

eT Ot8. 

iv. 993° (Moulton). 

iii. S10> (Chase). 

i. Si, 


1 JOHN. 
ii. 689 f. (Strong). 
iii. 3208, 
iv, 282", 
ili. 667° (Hastings). 
lls Tel eo 
ili, 226°, 
iv, 284, 
ive ones 
ee, FB 
iv, 284°. 
iv. 429> (Patriek), 535°. 
iii, 226%, 
11. 689 f. (Strong). 
iv, les. 
iv. 45°. 
i. 306"; ii. 58%; iv. 535°, 
11. 58%, 
iv, oso", 
2 JOHN. 
ii. 740” (Salmond); ili. 
277° (Adeney). 
iii. 226", 
Ext. 4394, 
3 JOHN. 


Ext. 440°. 
iv. 947°. 


JUDE. 

ili. 811°. 

iii, 797°. 

ii. 803°; iii, 362° 
(Charles), 450* (Bur- 
kitt). 

Ext. 441% 

i. 704 f. 

1 oS, 

ii. SO1*. 


REVELATION, 

iv. 251° (Porter). 

i. 96°; ii. 708”, 991%. 

i. 1Sae: 

iii. 693°; Ext. 441° n. 

iv. 258 (Vorter). 

iv. 30?. 

iv. 990° (Moulton). 

Ext. 440° n. 

iets" 

li, a7. 

iii. 671° (Salmond). 

iv, 554 ff. (Bumsay). 

ivnaoo. 

ili. 750 ff. (Ramsay) ; 
iv. 259° (Porter). 

iii, 752° (Ranisay). 

iii. 7515 (Ramsay); iv. 
618" (Patrick). 

iyeerDoe: 

iv, 758 fl. (Ramsay). 

il. 656° n.; ili. 82"; iv. 
259", 758 f. 

iv. 759. 

iv. 405" (Ramsay). 

Ext. 172. 


——— 


REVELATION—continued. 


117 
1119-995 


12 


128 

197 

|e 
10 


13 


28 
2]'-2y8 
215 

Q17 
219 

2] 191. 


21%0 
ott 
22% 


ii. 831, 832* (Ramsay). 

lii. $31. 

iii. S31, 

ili. S315, 

ii. 32th, 

ili. 44>, 

iv. 61°37 Ext 170° 

iv. 251° (Porter). 

i. 96*. 

iv. 495 f, 

i. 96°. 

i. 468°; iv. 45>; Ext, 
Wiel 

Ext. 102, 

iii, 432", 

iv. 45°. 

aie dU 

iv. 426° (Massie). 

iv. 991°, 

av, 457 

Est. lias 

iil. 159*. 

iv. 252* (Porter). 

iy. oes 

iii. 226%, 

iv. 2525, 

ili. 226.3 iv. paddy 
(Porter), 256 f., 411". 

iv. 967°. 

tiie ooo! 

ili. 362° (Charles). 

iv. 409° (Whiteliouse), 

iii. 226 f.3 iv. 257". 

ili. 518" (Cowan); iv. 
ruses 

ili. 226 f. 

LV 3071. 

iii, 567° (KGnig). 

1. S03. 

1¥) 425 f. 

ii. 304 f. 

iii. 226 fy; iv. 258. 

Battin 

iv. 259 (Porter). 

Ext. 445* n. 

il. 518* (Cowan). 

iv. 258» (Porter). 

iv. 254 f. (Portes). 

11. 61+. 

ii. 765° (Chase). 

iv. 254+ (Porter). 

iv. 7514 (Selbie). 

ili, 371°; iv. 236%, 

iy. Joo 

ilieZ12°, 

iv. 255* (Porter). 

iv. 489> (Marshall). 

ii. 473°. 

iv. 403". 

iv. 619° (Flinders 
Petrie). 

iv. 405 f. 

iv. 45°. 

iv. 45>, 


C. APOCRYPHA, 
1 Espras., TobitT—eontinued, 
ad iv. Poto, 24a, 6"? iv. T39. 
3-58 i. TOD. > 1.. OTS. s ili. 128°. 
3 iii, S82", 8? iv, 989%, 
34 i. TOR. re iv. 9Soe, 
4° ill. 637%, 1s lil. -ISS*, 
4% ili. 780%, ha iv. Toe: 
516 it. 350°. | )s2sif Fat. 877°. 
sv ii. BHT. 12? Iext. 294", 
] 2). Ext. 286% 
2 Espras, jaie-1s iv, 201, 
12 iii, 67U". 1232. 15 iv, 45>. 
36 li. GO, }2% iv. 989”, 9914. 
318 Ext. 265°: }Q'0 iv. 2OI". 
3-it Ext. 203", 14° iii, 232" (Selbie), 488°. 
44 Texte YOR", 144 Ext. 294°, 
- Ext, 4a. JUDITH. 
4°° ly. So, . 
436 ii. 7%. 15-15 IV. 13>. 
oat. iii. 27>, 1° re cna 
57 iv. 559", 1° iv. 498%, 
6 i, 3834, 2 iv. 201%. 
7 iii, 116°, 4! ul. 11 . iv. 354%, 
mest, iii. 375. 47 Ext. 372° 1. 
738 Ext. 2938, 4l0 LV Oe ie 
539 Ext. 204%, Ww uxt. 277%. 
mio2-212 iv, 42>, Ss iv. 64", 320"; Ext. 294°. 
102 ii, 182%, y iv. 42°, 
1202 iii, 354%, 12 iv. 42°, 
] psi. Ext. 56° n. 16) iv. ai°. 
|) ae iv, 583° (Driver). 167 AG Tal. 
13%3 iii. 635" (Hastings), | 16" Ext. 268, 
13 ii, 23". 16"? ii, 119%n.; Ext, 296°. 
14 lil. 59S. AbD, ESTHER, 
J 443-46 iil. 607. 143 1. 306% 
16-2 il. 2285. 
WISDOM, 
Tobit, 1? Ext. 280". 
I iv. TH1*. 2 iii, 582° (Hastings). 
Fo CL) 1. 2d, 212-80 Ext. U7. 
ik iv. 176°. ys iv. 233°. 
j)8-21 ext. 6. a Ext. 259" 
jeu iv. 404°, ad iv. 400, 410°, 
ri iv. OSO>, a ivavea 
3° iv. 73%. 4? iv. 65" (Hastinga), 
aie iv. 9S9>. fee xe. 267". 
a iv. 201%, 489°, tig iii. 451° (Hastings). 
git iv. 989», jan Ext. 278°. 
4u iv. 780%. git iv. 63> (Marshall). 
433 iv. 789". SS iv, 233*. 
415 iv. 780, gs Xt. Vel’, 295. 
117 iv. 989%, gy? Ext: 8335, 
4% iv. 42. 1u4 ii. dates 
4 ii. 7h. 1? li. 152", 
pi Ext. 3594, 1126 ii. OF. 
rom Ext 375%: re iv. Jab, 
5 iv. 98”, 1 1. 5445, 
5! Ext. 287% 1277 11. 266°. 
6 iv. 409", 13%. Ext. 2804, 
6? iv. Sa>, 1338 ioe”. 
Ott. lil. 128%, 13! Ext. 440° n, 
6G}: iv. YS9. q hia? iil. 35° (Margoliouth). 
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WISDOM—continued, 


{47 
14~". 
hid 
16% 
164 
A 
Li 
]8)5f 
Is 
194 


Proloque 
gst. 
4°) 
52b 
pu 
5 isa 
5isb 
6° 
pllt. 
g)8 
mle 
73 
73 
73 
S19 
gi3 
10 
11% 
12) 
122 
128 
jou 
p5ut 
72 8 
177 
179 
137 
1s” 
19! 
19° 
ob 
2127 
wis 
2215 
234 
24 
og 
D4is 
2427 


| 2517 


ones 
262 
5 
ev 
Oger 
31 20f. 
g55r 
36! 

RY fd 


wk fon 


LF 
A 


i. SOS", ST3>s i. OF. 
ext. 440", 

1. HOS, 

1. $53", 

iv. 65° (Hastings). 
ii. 56". 

1. SOS, 

Ext. 2534. 

iv. 410°. 

Text. 208". 


SIRACH. 


Hi. G10*, 

ii. 65>; iv. 507% (Nestle). 
iv. 547 f. 

iv. 548%. 

iv. 548%. 

iv. 548°, 

iv. Sas%, 

Ext. 266°, 

EX te 201%. 

ii. 340, 

ii. 119" n. 

iv. 549° (Nestle), 
iv. 548", 540". 

iii. 120". 

iv. 500°; Ext, 202°. 
1. Gig. 

li. 266". 

iy. 548> (Nestle), 682°. 
Ext. 446%, 

Ext. 446°. 

Ext. 277%: 

ii, [S2" 3. hil, oot 
Ext, 277%; 203". 
Iext. 201°. 

iv. OO1>; Ext. 287. 
LVe eae 

ii, 8675. 

i SIS". 

IV. 2334. 

rym Bs hi 

Ext. 360%, 

ly. 400%, 

ii. 44”, 

Ext. 2678. 

i, 7. 

Ext. 252". 

Ext. 268°. 

iv. S21". 

Ext. 260°. 

iv. 548° (Nestle). 
iv. 531s Ext. 292, 
iv. SUQ' (Barnes). 
iv. SOS". 

ii, S85". 

Ext. 376), 

Ex¢. 250)". 

iv. 67>, 

1. 205", 

reaoo-. 


378" 


INDEX OF SCRIPTURE TEXTS AND OTHER REFERENCES 


| 
1515-23 
15)°f 
15% 
13522 


113. 15 
118-36 
913 
og 

43 

49 

421 


TN 


iil. 637%. 


29 MACCABEES, 
lil. 
lil. 
iv. 


485°. 
512 f. 
148°. 


Ext. 296°. 


111. oat) Ext.) 205% 


i. $53°. 
et9907 


ili. 630? (Hastings). 


iii. 223, 


iil 
ii. 
li. 
i. 


. G23P, 


26°. 
164°, 
161". 
SB5°, 
G20", 


Te (We 


MH. [aewmive Coot 


Ext. 292". 
Ext. 26S*. 


vie 


466°. 


Ext. 268°, 


ii. 


16°. 


iii. 178? n. 


lil. 
av 
rite 
iv. 
ave 


ty 


iv. 
he 


17S? n. 
233s 
236%. 
ous 
233% 


SOs 


= 


1] MACCABEES—continued, 
Ext. 934, 97°. 
Wialow’: is. Sues 
iv. 


ub 


156*; Ext. 360°, 


74>. 
42. 


Ext. 304°, 
Ex@ 292%, 


iv. 


By 


233%, 
161. 


ili. 99". 


he 
yaa 


iv 


4", 


Exocn (Etmoric)—continucd. | Exoen (ETH10ric)—continued 


Txt, 29202 


gu 
Gg?) f. 
QO 
Q] 12-17 
102° 
1057 
lus! 


10%f- 
ogi. 


918 
SIrAcH— continued, SUSANNA—continued. 

38)8- Extapo vy, dif. iva Geet. 
382 iH ool", a iv. 6327. 
2218 sss aO7b alive 
ee nee (Macalister). va eleheses: 
384 iv. 42>, eae ili. 233°. 
30°84. IDaxtes CAVES 
40) iv. GBP. ] MACCABEFS. 
410 ie 3ue 1 ie iy. 306°; Ext. 483°, 
4tyi8 iv, 5494, 1] dials: 
4 iv. 5495, 1° Ext. 48°. 
$25 ii. 469°. hea Ree, UR 

up iv. S054. o1 iv. 93>, 96%. 
4221 iv. 550° (Nestle). ge? Ext. 296°. 
4377 iv. 550%, Beets hile les” 
4G ive 2337. 38 Ext. 269. 
47" ii. 610%. 416 Ext. 296°, 
49108. Ext. 296°, 44 th, Vays 
4slt ivy. 233%. ae iv, 37°: 
4st. ili. 610°, 52 Aileo Pie: 
49° (cf. La on Ext. 46°, 

1) ili, 614%, ae xte 373°, 
4gle iv. 2a, 5°? Ext. 373". 
501. lv. 519°, bee ili, 244°, 

5168. ive ote. 6°? li. 182°, 
5 iv. 42>. 6% 1. 560%, 
pee Ext. 267%, 6% Ext. 269%, 
5] 1e (9) iv. £63, 73 Th, PBs 
5] 13-9 Th, BW. 736 iv. 148°. 
5]19 pares $116 iv. 306% 
gs Ah oor. 
“epee 97 Ext. 276% 
] iv. 6273, 950 iii, 820%, 
7 ii. 660%. 1033 ii. G72. 
3° iv. 425, 10 iii. 110°. 
= iii. 349°. 11" Ext. 3734. 
a en ae 
; 4 1378 iv. 178°. 
47. 35 iv. 409°", 145 iv. 805°, 
4367. iv. 162> (James), 14% iv. 136°; Ext. 97°. 
Er. JEREMY. 14° iv. 404°, 643°, 
v.72 iii, 243°. 14° iv. Un 
142 Ext. 296°, 
SUSANNA, 14417 Ext. 48°. 
‘ec iv. 6313. 15° 111.74234>_ 
D. APOCALYPTIC AND OTHER LITERATURE. 
Aroc. BARucH. 
63 ili. 2333. 16} TV.sf0S°> EX tp25us. 
4° ii, 3714. 2902 iv. S35". 
41s iv. 134*; Ext. 442% n. | 407 iv. 408. 
42> iv. 134°. 46) Ive oso 
4s ff. ill. 675% 
AssuMP. MOSES. 51 iy, B92», 
108 Ext. 299», | 512 iv.c3o. 
514 iv. 233°, 
Exocu (ETHIoric). | 546 iv. 408», 
}! Etee292*, | 62° iv, 5S34, 
45 Ext, 255, | 65° Inet Uhses 
12°° iv. 489°, 


658 


iv. 408°. 


3) 


iv. 


U9I*. 


ili. 134° n. 


il 


~ ore 
Aw 


489°, 


ivaarle. 
Ext. 292%, 


ENOCH (SLAVONIC). 


Ext. 430°. 
iv. 409°, 


ive 


409%, 
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INDEX 


Ep. BARNABAS. 4+ MACCALEES 


iv. 2102: 2 Te, 264, 1% Ext. 446”. 
ote iv. TSU, 
DG. 31 Ext. 204°. PSALMS OF SOLOMON. 
JUBILEES, o7lo iv. 789". 4" Iv. S00, 
127 iii, 262". 174" Ext. 53%, 
‘hag Ext. S98°. . ae Ext. S09". 
ot iii. 262%. | 3 MACCABEES. EC iii. 253°. 
su iv. S40" n, 1 pe i. 638”. | 18% 8 iii, 363". 
IV. INDEX OF HEBREW AND GREEK TERMS 
— oo 
A. HEBREW. 
HAIN i, 35, 125%, 172%, | NAN iii. 239, Ges (ram) ii, 35°. 
DN WIN ii. 29%, 2AN iv. 9194. [SN], ON (terebinth) iii. 575% 
PIN iv. 10°, | MIAN ii. 158% | i-yowts i. ieee 
msPaN 1. 350°; ii. 38° Sax iv. 655 anvin dys iv, 1598, 
ZN 11. 35>; ii, 638", ayia Sais iv. 655, BANS iii, 2250. 
Say (howheit, but) i. abay, aady ps iii, 225: iv. 113° 
"= 33g" eae a hi 59°; Ext. 702”. ee ee 
Oe se con 1V. 66°. 
Fed JIN i. 219; iv. 904", eel alk 
MDE JIN i. 499%. a en pcby i 63, 
pice = a . MS iv. 0194, aby i. 5108, 630" ; ii1.575". 
DNAs To iv. pbs Tera nbs iii. 575, 
PIN iv. 944”. ps iv. S46. APN iii, 575°; iv. 719%, 
eo TEs cf. 11.795". RN, FN (Ezk 30!) i, 204, ods ii. 198 f. 
Nae ii. 34° 5 iii, S745. six iV. SOS? mabe (2 =‘judges’) iv. 
THN iv. 18°. DMD “AN iv. 8354. | Bos ee ai 
foes iv. 212° ON iv. s38f.; Ext. 662hF. fib, HONS iii. 5758, 
vib) “IN ii, 158. THN iii 244; Ty, 512%, MPS i. S81, 
HN 1. 533%; ii, 40>, ain ii. 38°. MON li, 35°. 
IN i. 237%. “its i. 6263. ovens ii. $152; Ext. 6808. 
Wsnay ii, 40°. IAN iii, 307°, DS i. 95°; Ext. G1o"f, 
Max (letter) i, 389. MDOT iv. GIOF. roy oS i. ae i. 198°; iii 
Pas iti. 137%, OSITON ii, 1148; iv. 101%. DSSS ii. a 
DIN i. 36%; iii, 295%, TON iv. 781. “ivi ON ii, 199, 
oN i. 457°, ON ii. 125> novinnby iv. 152%. 
CIN iv. 314, 619F. 2VPN ii. 6604. MON iii, 2152; iv. 466°. 
MIN i. G33; ii. 266". | Sars ii, 6568 n. MEN iv. 298, 
fs iv. O57", PS ii. 3064. SYON ii. 272"; iv. SIGE 
“Ty. iii, 187. 228y (Post) ivd BA, FON iL SO. 


ea) 


INDEX OF HEBREW AND GREEK TERMS 


$$ LL — 


JON, NON iii, 573°. MUN 1. 165; Ext. 1703, 
ete Te G20". 
"PN 11, 35°. j 
ES “WN (eonst. =‘O the hap- 
nSarox (priestly title) iv. piness of’) Ext. 
Oe ene 14° n. 
MON iv. 816 Ff, “pymes) 
retiy me ~ pit. 772%, 774", 843°. 
wie: iii, 225°. marmot 
POX ii. 40°. PAN (Aram.) ii. 73% 
TION i. 236. DAN ii. 105% 
AN i. 825° 
SIDN i. 725th; iv. 598; 3 3 Gorn 
> Pct eGh Let Wa li. 885°. 
PYBss iv, 287! YIY AND i, 265%, 
Sais iii, 582%, 193 iii, 586°, 
AYES iv. 459°. 2 i. 624°. 
TBS i. 165°. V2 111.125"; Ext. 642° n. 
WIgs ii. 127%, 640°; iv. D3 iii. 112°, 
597°. ee 
IPN ii. 36", 196%. mIT2 7. 259" 
MIAN ii. 375 iii, 130%. MOND i, 260"; ii. 35°. 
JIN 1. 259°. nina i. 266°. 
3398 i. 146%. Pm2 iii. 96> 
PIN (purple) i. 389°. N73 ili, 96 
TIN i. 380, 453 ; ii. 40°. P33 (ysses) i. 389°, 623°; 
ue lii. 125, 
JOIIN 1.457"; Ext. 170". 
— “WA iii, 885, 
PAN i. 149, 380°; Ext. : 
* 6619 n., 7214, 12 iv. 66°, 
fans Ext. 368°. wna iv. 48°. 
MIN ii, 41%, 152%. ina iv. 716°. 
u pemys ¢ ine <a a : 
ANTS 1. 147"; 1. 31H. ‘md iv. $00". 
NIN iu. 821%, MD iv. 48%, 919°, 
VIS lili. 640°. nos ii, 412°. 
PA ee TP tas OA ii, 315, iii, S74. 
Mis (of territory of mv i. 359%, 
"  Tsrael) i. 389°, ‘ 
. 3 8 j =Q2 
DY JON iii, 559" aT ete 2 ESS": 
mt tin: iii, 471. ASAD i. 276°. 
od 5 ate bi 7 Lal mk, - 
tie iy PNcmvD i. 75°, Biss Ext, 
ALIN: iv. 933. Me gee ee x 
MUN iii, 5S7; iv. 330%, 
ao mepo-ma i. oi, 
MILML'N 11, 13>, 32>; iv. 869>. se . 
ae N30°(°3a) 1. 230°; ii. 31+. 
DUN iii, 580%, ee 
ae W332, ANI i. 341% 
Ces (guilt-offering) iii. ; _ ; 
(OSC ive sar, B'ND2 ii. 10f.; iv. 86% 
529°; Ext. 661'n., .., : 
7218, Oba ii, 25>, 35°; iv. 288°. 
T2U'N (Aram.) i. 125°, Synba i. 254°, 268 f. 
DUN (Aram, PEYN) i. opda (? = Nexéddatos) iil. 
go 547 r 


194°. 


47. 


33 ii. 381 ff.; Ext. 661+, 
DIN 3, 


ae Yt 


NOIN WB, jiv. 579 ff 
(S)F2 73, 
ete. 
Mya i. 271°. 
(Is 14") i. 1934, 


iv. 570°, 597 f.; Ext. 
643*, 684, 714, 7243, 


Ext. 656°. 


nw" 
DDN 192 
D'N'I99 "2 
DIP "92 
“i i oom 


i. 635°. 


2854, 


909%: Ext. 6178, 
616" n. 


Aa lr 


rey aya i 
bya i. 

Tea V2 i. 

Bist V2 i. 211, 

BY OLD i. 211s. 

Dey Ova i. 12. 

DY OYE i. 264°, 370% 
VYD ii, 32, 
DONS ii, 295, 

Para ii 
nypa 


. 40°. 
iii. 893°. 
li. 35°. 
iil. 437°. 


it.) SGP: 


are. 
1p3 
pa73 
m3 
y4 
bina 


1. 4587. 
Ext. 14°n., 
eee 


PYIS! 1, 50S 5132 Est 
' 630° ff 


gel sti. 

iv. 18°, 

ii. 1829; iii, 120°, 

D312 iv. 
1a 
beta 


rene 
m3 
752". 
iv. GI9F. 
iii. 685" n. 
Mv'a i. 209; ii. 501 f. 
Dba, Dea, 
pea 
wa ii. 1s; 


PMS iii, 2IS*; iv. $704, 


vino ‘m2 iv, 670". 


MIND i. 799°. 


N3 i. 799°. 


OND, fea 


ete. 


. OPE Il 5 sy 
@ll. 


200, 


33 iii. 490. 
iii, 225. 


i; Soa". 


38 
nn23 

°33 iii. 130%, 
3s) 1261 1>, 
pa) 


oer 


(locusts) iii. 130. 


(trenches) iti. SS3*. 


M323 ii. 36. 
WN 1. das"; ii. 40°. 
WVII i. 180%. 
Bea) iii. 733°. 
i iti. 325°. 
nmyas ili. 384. 
133 iii, 2255, 
Rade site 19, 
MW (god) ii. 76. 
mas ivees”. 
WT} 1/237; ii. 46%, 73°. 
"3 ii. 35". 
cba ii. 65>. 
N79 ii. 25 


aia, *3i3 
Peer 
yu 


pvizn 


ili. 130°. 
ii, 149. 
teal GP: 
iv. 06". 
E12 iii. 130°. 
nema i. 454. 
iv. S85. 
ii, 39°, 


NSP) 
13 


Oy 


ii. FEO" 


nbsts iv. 14°. 
abe i, 313"; ii, 40"; iv. 


15°. 


odsby Ext. OSI”. 
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Wd ii, USL; iii, 397°; 
: iv. 670", 


ii. 120. 
ren. iy Ae 
iv, 2124. 


1. 113, 116". 


O93 i. FSU. 
jD5 ii. SIF; iv. S68", 


1.202". 


13 ii. 40f., 156 f. 
PTY VW ii. 157%. 
Sviim 72 ii, 167%. 


3 i. 50; ii, 20°. 


Oe’ iv. 195°. 
3 ii. 33°. 


iii. 461°; iv. 154. 


V2 iii. 629" n.; iv. 695. 
337 iii. 324, 735°. 


DOT 37 i. 389. 
#37 ii. 30, 32° 
bom i. 


207". 


ay 317%, 
WI i. 560°. 
WW 1. 25H"; ii. 40%. 
ENT fi. 210%, 233f5 iv. 
604". 
ser 1s MEP, 


1. 316°. 
1. TOS. 
rita i. 365 i 

by 


Ws M7 i. 537°, 
6 


Pa i. 651° 
DI i. 535° 
j21 ii 194> 
TIN iv. 752 
YI iii, 2377; Ext. 368". 
Foayy iid, 421°, 
1 wa 1, MG5"A ff; 


w i & 


TERMS 


rei 
23727 
bon 
m9 
ein 
ves 
om 
main 
qe 
Gorn 
pan 
tw 
p> 
nz 
si 
mon 


b3n 
rbyn 
287 
37H 
WwW 

Wh 1 
on 


ned) 


v: 


DN 


nat 
2! 
Bs? 
nist 
mt 
‘23} 
pitt 
mat 
mt 
DNaTT 
oT 

ry WY 


931 


i. S27; iv. S16". 

iii. 58S”. 

i, On; Iv. S80", 

111, 500 f.; iv. 422 f. 

1s’. JOSE. 

Winger. 

ili. 465%. 

iv. 4°, 

Ext. 653" 1. 

i, 26"; ili, G40"; 
iv. 695, 697°, 

i. 1937 5 iii, 150", 

E29", 

ee re 

iti. 509f.; iv. d2Uk 

iv. 33 f. 

Lins) § ike oo 

li. 535% 

ii. 344 f. 

Liloos es. 

li. 430"; iii, 4757 n. 

iig55s°. 

Lin BSt 

12187; 


il}, do8. 


iv. 847. 


ii, 418. 


ili. 5SS>, 

iv. does Ext bG1*ny 
iv. OON®, 

i. 499°, 

ii. 3). 

i. Sols i. FSO: 
11, Oe. 

iii. 100°. 

i, S16? Sti. 32° 
ly: 962°, 

iv. 36°. 


iy. 36>, 


INDEX OF HEBREW AND GREEK TERMS 


Wet ii. 36°, 
Wt iv. 35°. 
NB? ili. S86, 
Pt i. 677 
Piet iv. 213%. 
Mt ii, 49f.; iv. 623, 
Wh i. 5294. 
O22 iv. 978". 
TY, TA iv. 509. 
YU iv. 429°n. 
COVat ni. 210. 
Dan i. 579°; iii, 586. 
ban iii. $95. 
San i. 146", 236°, 479" ; 
"Ext. 681", 
nfyan iv. 319° 
PAPIN ii, 269*n. 
73M ii. 2°; iii, 826°. 
V3 (spell) iii. 210"n. 
73M (=£6v0s) iii. 425. 
IM iv. 559°. 
33M ii, 37°; iii, 130°. 
PIN iv. 752. 


a8 

rN “IA 
3 

pbta 

mn 

nin 


Ow il 
Ban i 


yan 


TW i 


Txt nin 
onin 
mn 

fin 

wa 


NOH, NDA, 


PNA ANN 


ill. 6747. 

19192") 2185) ties”. 
i, 570". 

i. 503°. 

1. 797. 


iv. 752>, 


ii. 312°, 
iv. 496°. 


iv. 108% Ext. F671; 
oT2 


Ext. 675°. 
iv. 640°. 


i. 586: iveged.: 
Ext. 661" n., 721. 


mon 
avn 
eae Td 
mn 


myren 
vipn 
NNien 
Th 
mon 
mon 
yn 
pon 
yen 
yon 


“9N ii. 


spn 


Bisa 


> 


1, 316°. 

1V..°70". 

ili. 114. 

1, 261% 50111. 128" 

Wes he 

Mesos! 

iv. 924 ff; 
Solely ace. 

eel 

it oo": 

ivdis*. 


(Hos 2°05 only) ii. 


654%. 


lit. 322°, 


ili. 461. 

ii. 47 f. 

i. 154°. 

ii, 15*; iv. 289". 
il. 36%. 

iy. 919f. 

iv, O27 i. 


Al.bo0; velo" 


Mies i0-y Ext. 170% 


li, 4517. 
iti. 90". 
li. 34%; iv. S70. 


7. 219%. 

li. 34". 

12S. 

iv. 610". 

(am. Ney.) ii. 282°, 
iv. 919f. 

li, 21>. 


it. agi eis 


345. 


ooo. 
Relies 


Lit 130". 
iv. $09% 
iv. 919 f, 
ive dS 

i 113°) 


Ext. 


158°, 


ii. 222 ili, 345; iv. 


WSN ii, 29°; iii, 93°. 
PST 19237". 


MIYSN iii, 462; iv. SI5E. 


PM, APM iii. 67"; iv. 48%. 


311 i. S43 £5 iv. 633%, 
nan iv. 918", 
D330 ii, 37>; iii, 130% 
Sain iii. 520°. 
7 id. 73°. 
yn i. 50; ii. 225", 
INN iii, 323°. 
BNIEIN iii, S88”; iv. 600. 
Dan Lest", 
Eon 1 620s i oe 
720 ii. 36°. 
DIN iii. 560%, 
DAT i. 534°, 800f.; Ext. 
619”. 
Mast 1. 236°. 
BAA ii, 544, 
DAS ii. 7°. 
WN iii, 5se>. 
bovin Ext. 640° 
Ee iv. 101° 
eT i. 319; iv. S4s. 
pein iv. 919f. 
win iii. 496°. 
Ann iv. 66. 


75s) ii, 39», 9675, 768"n.; 
onan wef iveesans 


bar i. 257°. 
AYSO iv. 285°, 
MBOIO iii. $72". 
Dnt i. GO; iii. 325%. 

ATD i. 358°, 

MOD ii. 35%. 

mt ii. 69". 

NOD i. 256. 
TSH, MESO iil. 277°, 

| AID iv. 66% 


WN, TN 


yr 
sy 

m 
Nv" 


mts 


ANy 77 
‘2 Tn 
Minas mm 
yein 
oy$n: 
Oxi 


Da 


(bax, Sang) {' 


a 
not 
(AN) am 
zi) 
atlatay 

_ 

ned: 

poy 

mone 

MAD oO 

ebay 

aa’: 

pr. ee 


babs eng 
ow 3 


a 


INDEX OF HEBREW AND GREEK TERMS 


Hi, 550": iv. QS6 f. 
ii. 530° n. 


li. 293 f, 


(in Tabernacle) iv. 


6OU'. 
Iv. 48%. 
iv. 606. 
u. 523 6. 


it, S64". 


i. 190 f., 2788 f. "iii. 
Hee s/h 020" fl, 


ii. 563%. 


li. 563”. 


1ii.137 f.; Ext.6367 if 


Led 


ii. 779. 
iv. 406%, 619 f. 


it. G72 n. 


Pe 
FF ie 


ii. 36". 
1 ole: 
iv. 198". 
iil, 123", 
ii. 36". 
it. 33. 
iii. 329", 
lil. 130°. 
1. 231; iv. 4239, 
iv; 629", 
iti, 456". 
ili. 637°. 


iv. 509. 


° li. 654". 


ii. 36", 195°. 
iii. 635*. 


iv. 47" 


’ IL, 5869, 


li. 544, 
ii. 549, 
ry. GAY 4: 


iv. 24 ff. 


. ii, 33°, 


Ga 
mA NT 


=) 


pay 
nn 

nm 

La Yara 
niga’ 
oa 


hd 
=s 


Te peti 


hoe” 
nays 
he 
sie 
Syne 
20" 
aah 
pin 
nm 


mn 135 
<5 

c3 
m23 
R32 

bas 

72 

1D12 

IND 


il. OS f. 
iv. 134°, 
lil. 550. 


Ons 


li. 64", 
li, SS4*. 
i, 433%. 
Iv. 769%. 


i. GOI’; ii. 


Tie: 


1. 535". 


579°, 


1 at7°. 

ii. 341°. 

lil. 3217+ iv, 857°. 
li. GU]; iv. 91S". 
iv. GIOF. 

1¥e SRF. 

ii, GU2. 

li. 506". 

ii. 518%. 


iii. 497°, 639°, $82>; 
lv. 657%. 


iii. 634", 


li. GoA*, 


(liver) 111. 128%. 

li. 183. 

i. IS41f.; Ext. 639%f, 
ii, S824, 

ior’. 

Ext. 369" n. 

ii, TR. 

11, SGP: Tii...18>, 

li. 40" 5 iii, SS6*. 

iv, OMe, 

1. 217" ; iv. 67, 5988. 
iv. 456. 

}. 191°, 


iv. 670", 


(cup) i. 
aoe 


pod? 5 li. | 


ia) 


Bi. 1973 


“1 


(owl) iti. G37". 

11 TH: 

lil. dae’? 

iv, BOe. 

ili, 172", 

iv. 498", GUD", 

SSas iv. 

1; As ail. 03 fs ty, 
Gas”. 


i. 102, 
Sud f. 
1. 210",.231°, 


25% =" ii 


Ue BUS", 

ioale 

La. 

il. 40", 655%, 

Ii. was" 

i. Saat. 

li. oss; Ext. wees, 


i. SA, “STU; iv. 


i, 458 1h 
11. LT2", 330", So. 


i, 108%, SUS sii. 43°; 
i. G32. 


1. 316"; iv. 656. 


ili, $827, 


= ii}. 656. 


i. 324°. 
1. 266": Abel 

(Jer 42) iv, Qstr. 

, dom (ct 
DED); ii, 36; 


iii. 316": iv. 12S8tL, 
200" = Ext. TIM. 
(pitch) ili, SSG. 
i. 107°; iv. 665. 
(‘knop') iii, 8% 
ii. 35°; iii, 19%. 
1. DIM; ii. 40>. 
1. 357 0.: iv. G05’; 
Ext. G445. 
11. 258" s iv. 6357. 
1. 3". 


(Vers. loan-word) i. 
O07", 623°, 


5 


psn 
nina 

D'o2 nn 
D’na, ONnD 


Bn? 
pen on? 
vind 
pin 

ip) 

mind 


1? 
nyy> 


wpb 
nav’? 
De? 


np 


Sea 
nya 
m9 
D3) 
Bp 
ney 
1319 


Det i 
na) 
Sabie) 


ii. 35°. 
1. 287°, 
i. 624. 
lea Oat. 


iii. 6%. 


iii. 89°. 

1, 12, 

ii. 317 £.; Ext. 666°. 

(white) i. 458°. 

ii. 65 f., 467°. 

iv. 4933; Ext. 1614. 

hot 

ill, 174°. 

iv. 670°. 

ili. 100; iv. 67 f. 

i. 504; iv. 427°. 

i. 315°. 

iv. 495. 

iii, 210*. 

1782°6 jil.relO™s iy, 
604%. 

ili. 465%. 


i. 590°; _ iii. 
Ext. 618°. 


a1. 198) 


199"; 


(in titles of Psalms) 
av. 153. 


I; Ola? yall aco. 
ii. 434° ; ili. 674°. 
iv. 619 f. 

iii. 99°. 


Hag3", 

iii. 398°. 

1. 3599; iv. 8004. 
11. 32°, 

i. 330° ; iv. 497 f. 
ili, 324°, SSS. 


iv. 917°. 


i. 41, 
1. 459° ; i11. 599% 
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TD 
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ny 
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BD 
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ii. 173* ; iii, 270 f. 
ili. 403", 
Tres! ¢ 
Veo. 
1. 466 ; iv. 559°, 


tie. 


iv. 958?. 


150 

Ext. 368°, 

iii. 436. 

1237" 

iii, 114°, 

1. fo” 

ivecs. 

ii. 843 ; iv. 207°. 
ii. 40%, 


i. 192%, 
3074. 


iv. 3d", 146f. 
Meee. 

iv, 557°. 

igol* sive 500% 


te 190°; 
307". 


j. 256, 312°; ii. 414, 
ii. 413, 


(in title of Ps 53. 
88) iv. 154, 


1, 237%, 346°. 

ili. 213* n. 

3. 303%. 

ili. 83. 

iv. 483. 

i. 365 f.; ii. 40 f. 
iv. 5574. 


me yd ee 
810°. 


1.2b20 


oe 


iv. 809° 

ili, 240°. 
Iil.jors-. 

ili. 309° n., 893°. 
1,45 03, 

iii, 888+. 


D312" 
ni2319 
DD}3 
ae 


biting ili, 
nidyisn i 
FIDO iii. 
D3 i 
vin3!2(/3) iii 
ANP i 


mM yNPD 


Sp) 
mb 
iin 
nor 

pine 
me 
39(2) 
73 
ony nae 
1292 
7972(7) 
vipee 
nee 
ingot 
198 
"2 
ANID 
nny 


ving 
‘39 

Dy 23319 
npz> 
DID 


PVD i 


ND‘ 
1D 


15% 
nap 


193ts; ii, (35 
Ext. 638° ff, 724°. 


ili. 373°. 

ii. 34 f. 

ii, 473°; Ext. 375%. 
ii. 38*, 

iv. 193°. 

ii. 840°; Ext. 690. 
ili. 415 f. 

iv. 180%. 

iv. 181. 

ii. 194°, 

iii. 337 f. 

iv. 195°. 

iv. 66°. 

1V-2000 % 

1. 259" 50ill, cose 


iii. 236. 


iv. 663°. 
11.0 172" = il. ase 
iv. 330°, 338 f.; 


Ext. 661°. 
it kOe 
312,165 Tine. 
iii, 463°, 

ii. 413. 
iv. 463*, 813%. 


1119293" 


1. 535° ; ii. 299"; iv. 
662°, 847°. 


ii. 34%. 
ii, 451°; Ext. 641°. 


mI20 
noe 
ninco 
Ce 
ota 

iy 

Dy3"5 
niwyr 
Syn 
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nips 

mayr, Mp9 
hia) 

avin ALO 
ib at 

ne 

29 
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ue 
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a2 
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2319 
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eap 8Ip9 
og 
niv'ny 
nowy 
nein 
Se 

PMD 

aa) 
NUD 
nivaz'9 
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iv. SU9% 

Ext. 305", 

li, $35", 

Ext. 368". 

1. 346, 357%. 

iv, 2895, 

1ii. 306°. 

ili, 239°, 

1, 624 F.; iii, 239", 

iv. SPY, 

1 162"> Ext, 368°. 

1. 604 f. 

in 7a. 

iv. GO}; Ext. 651°. 

1. 699". 

iii, 244°, 

i. 269°. 

111, 451°, SSI f. 

icntiee il, 61 3 pill, 
S79 f.; Ext. 1705, 
620", 

ir OF* 

1, S60; Ext. 622%. 

lil, 462", 

ili. 398°. 

i, 653%. 

ii, 2915, 

1. 365 f. 

iv, 29). 

li. 6°. 

1. 1S* 

i. 467°. 

ill. 464 f. 

Hii. $82», 

ii. 403°. 

1, oS", 

iii. 3214. 

li, 40. 

1 OMe: ii Sy", 

1, 57% 

il. 636. 


iv. 564° n.; iv. 


oUS S|) 


ned 
2) 
n rn 


° 
A oe 
=~s0'D 
SE cies 


dem ony 
j= Se) 
i. 
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bets 
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2m 
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in 
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*28(7) 
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m2 
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lili. 438"; Ext. 624°, 
1. 1D, 


iii, 353"; Ext. 205%, 
694", note *, 


i. 262", 

iv. 655. 

li. 660 W; iv. 137°. 
iv. 660. 

ig: [OP. 

Ext. 60". 


Ext. 368°, 

1¥6 20. 

iv. S10. 

Ti GOdt..1230" 
ive 425, 


i, 331°; iii. 473" n., 
629° n. 

3. 453": ii, 
111. SSS, 


172°; 


iv. 154. 
il, 451°, 
1,303". 
iveGdl, 
ii; daa”. 
ii, 367". 


eels 2”. 


ii. 34%, 


E26”; iv. _, 108; 
Ext. 652"f., 672*f. 


(division of OT 
canon) L 287°. 


il. 43. 


1smy hob 
458 ID 


lige’. 

ii. 506°. 

i, 352 ; iv. 100 f. 
iii, 461"; iv. 154°. 
Ni. 950°. 

ii: SS7.f 


1. 216%, 


(i. 1738 


41°; ii, [ove DY.) 


m3) iv, 
Le 


evap) ee 


20S*, 


101", 


3 1. 23; iv. O87, 
M3 11. 28+. 
“V2 i. WB"; iv. Q4, 407; 


Ext. G67" f. 
i, 633" ; iii, 655°. 
12 i, 530"5 iv. S729, 
ae ae Pe 


nidsns (in title of Ps 5) iv. 


154°. 
i. S415. 
i, 325°; iv. OST. 
2 i. 667°. 
meng li. 470°. 
iv. O25. 
EMD iv. 107%, 599%, 
ee ae 


1. 314”, 


mg tn 
nvr 
inv'ng 
Nis") 
"Ie? 

ny 


iii. 510 f.; Ext. 6283, 
ili, 739". 
iv. 6133, 
(INeth. M93) ii. 478% 
iv. 610 f. 


49 f., 
623". 


M3) iv. GI. 


AN2) 


“193, (V2397}2) i. 156"; iv. 


ONISs iv. 228, 
Tre 
SO) iL 95%. 


D3 i. 287°, 
iv. 716", 


iv. 101, 


ne) 
72 


OI, WOI ii. 451°. 


by ii eT: 
PISYI iv. 
oy3 
arden 

72d iv. C19 f. 


iii, 2154, 


ii. 166" ; iii, 512°, 


iv. GOS; Ext.665*n., 
G66". 


Ext. 669%. 
Ext. 6693, 


mND 
NID 
nyo 
i22 
PD 


ii. 405, 


li. 34%. 


llGoe% Wy {oe 


iv. $6. 


1702N4 + iii, T2S>, 


73, Hay 

bch 

DIN Tay 

mT, 
may 


a 


ili. 377. 
iv. 461°, 
ili. 5814, 


i 577°. 


PINT OY 


Oy 
piDy 
Pry 
aay 
my 


i, 459°; iii. 743%, 


826 f. 
ili. 879°. 
i. 85, note t. 
iv. 846. 
Mao2. 


(testify) iv. 9338, 
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Syne nya iv. 624”, Sp ii. 6, 451° DY ii. 63>. 
NS alist 879% DO (basin, enp) i. 256° ; Oy 1. 700°. 
is 4 bs ~y (Aran. =‘ watcher’) 
$e i31A%: { Rage 
Se! : AD (threshold) iv, 23%. diab oe. 
5 iii, 461°. - Wight 
elie NBD iii. 96". wy i 1444, 191 f., 218% 
D3) i. 95* ; 8, Be 
| BSS, VED iv. 403%, 619f, Sy iv. 958°. 
Do i. 458°, ? ' 
He Bs Sap ii, 41" MOY i. 162>; iv. 334, 337; 
| ay 8 Ao ‘ cs Ext. 722". 
Lick pail 9 ANID BD iii. 276", 
quis i. 579: oe my i. 162°; iii, 674. 
af MED iii. 277; iv. 420. i Cae 
ones so wg mi n y Tie 32 181° n. 
pate DIN iv. 752°, cy i oe. 
Ni’) iv. 100. - . MOeY iN. 454; ii, 215%; 
dein D'ID i. 793”; iii, 589; iv. “Gv. S70 £. 
ei ES Ay Faller * 936), 1914, 
22a ae Best. S635 Pe ge nidy (in title of Ps 46) 
DSS iii 519° BD lll. MeO $45. ces iv. 152°, 
mone, ty OTOH 4%) bcd 
pn3 iil. 96", TEID lV. ide . DY, D oy lL, 149. [ 


AD 


| = 
175, 740, | 


it. 768° n, 


pay 
vay 


1 ogo. 
iii. 895°. 


lil. 895°. 


vp) m2y 
py 


i. 2004, 


iv. 20°. 


fz $02". 


| ete. pay 


ND i, 467°. may ii. 765°. 

DID i. 214°, ROA} gl neST*; Mus o2oML, 

ans (patos 506 £. 
SUE oe Eat nay i. 236%, 479", 

YD (pot) is 40°, ay ayy iii. 461, ore \ fo 

ee 79 F DDS) ii, 451, 

OD (thorns) iv. 752°. nisy ii. 31> aps 

ot Pees fee oe i aa MSY i. 508%; iv. 47°. 
‘ i Is > 1V. ahem boy may 


1. 340°; ii, 35° ili. 


Uy) DIY 


Ext. 663, note +. 


MASD i. 215%, 383°, 638. 
42D iii. 239, 474 n. NPI i. 50, B57" 5 iv. 498% YBIMSY (Gn 64) i. 214%. 
bes basse IW (prey) iv. 66°. NY i. 467>; iv. 559°. 
Aer Cyt AT OVI ii, 961 f. PY fi. 526°. 
‘5 me, IY, BY iv. 932. APY i. 458°, 
nbo i. 216; ii. 56. MAY, MY iti. 679; iv. 725. IIPY iv. 419», 
nbbiy i. 237% ii ast et an TY i. 579"; ii, 895%. 
nidobs i. 255° i, 3 PELE 20 Her tL) ee 
ydp iy. 289. iy iv. 529. av iii. 8998, 
py ii. 37° iff. 130%, FAY ii. 63°. a iti. 399. 
nb ee oe IY DY i. 35, 1958, "PW i. 1305 ili, 999"; 
DMD iv. 610", SIN ng 2) MDW iii, gos, 
NID Ext. 720°. MIBY i. 530°. jiny iii. 895°. 


4 

4 

’ 

J 

‘IY iv. 198. A 
D°DY ii. 33 4, 

SEY i. 699; ii. 384. 

DIDDY ili. 3254, 


niny 
uy 

vy 
wey 
Tey 
rene 
nary 


Bist? 


mney 


my 


| 
| wry 
—onbny 


B23 
ae 


MM 3B 
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ive BU3e 

1. ZOVP: 

1. 144%, 191 f. 
ine 19 

li. 34", 


i. 166 f. 


i. 167°, 17U", note **, 


1. 167'f., 195°. 


(sacrilicial term) iii. 


588". 
li, 35”, 195°. 


. 


ris Te 


i. 11%; 11. 36". 
Ys BH 
Nisgso, 


iv. 200, 211. 


11M 11. LSP; iii. 


G39". 
1. 316”; 11. 2S. 


(winepress) 11. 33%. 


i. 861°; iii. 153 ; iv. 


Wid f. 
Ws nF79. 


ly Oar Na Som. 


(priestly title) iv. 
96°, 


5 1. 451. 


ili, 885". 

iv. 619 f., 797. 

pe ede) 

(Aram.) ii. 425”. 
Hosts 

lit, 7O8*s iv. QB7», 


iv. 466. 


Biv. 615°. 


li. 806, 


5 4. 611°. 


3 iii. 659. 


Ext. 639° ff. 


OPS 
NPB 
MYPS 
‘SPB 
8 
1318 
173 


p13 


WIE 
ons 
nai 


mene 


iv. 314”. 

iii. $S3 fF. 

iii, OSS; Ext. 622%. 

1MH1"s Ext. 37%. 

i, 46)"; Ext. G41". 

ii, 69. 

ili, 736%. 

lino) ou. 

Wiese: 

ite. 

il. 594° n.; 1. 673. 

ili, 456%. 

(Pers. loan-word) 1. 
a: “ill. 6vOf,, 
G66 f.; iv. 507", 

ii, 40%. 

lil, 638", 


eG? = 1%, 
S47". 


662", 


Oh A Pe 


nevha |" 


i 
oe 
yep 
rela, npeis 
np 

bons 

one 


act 


XY 
ay 


N23, MINIS 
Syoy Nay 
‘2s 

pyay 


pry 
iy 


ssy 


28s, 


1, 794"; Ext. 677° n. 


(Pers. loan-word) iv. 
bOI". 


W029. 
iit, 1255, 
iy. 927°. 
iv. 6172. 
i. 15. 


. 469°, 


los. 


(Nu 73, Is 66%) iti. 
ed 


iii, 1388; Ext. 636° f. 
li. 4291. 

ii. 36", LIB f. 

1. 455°, 


(and derivatives) i. 
O35 i. S26"5 Iv. 


e72f.- Ext. 6383"'n. | 


1. 358°, 


JI. 38%... 


“hig SS1* 5 iv. 8s9 f° 
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ny 
PN¥ (PAL) 
Wy 


ry 


eh) 
niyzy 
BY 
nnes 
VEY 
mys ney 
yey 
meses 
oes 
ne 
Wy 
ns 
ny 
py 


=? 
vine 
ANI? 
VP 
pv 
yap 


1 * —~; « 
ry CR PE MST) 
ays 
J 


1. 45S". 
li. 63>, SO4". 
iv. 918%, 


iv. SO0f.; 


=ty 


POS" 11. 


Ext. 


1. 627; 11. GS, 


; i. SU, 


iV,07a". 
ii. 424%. 
ii, 4514. 


ili. 1304, 


S iii, 462%, 


iv. 958". 


es 


5 i, 31. 


1. 330°; iv. 4985. 


ii. 33°, 268°, 


iii, 30S". 

tr 9 hs 

ii. 33%s iv. 600. 
ii. 2°, 

11.96"; iv. 165*. 
iv, 963%: 

lv. 459", 

In ode: 

il. 372; iv. 609. 
iil. 477". 

1, OB) 'ef, 

iv. SO0s. 

lit, & 


iv. 2233. 


1. VIS* ; ii. 40°, 
if. gos". 

Wis cease 

1. 457°. 

ii. S87". 


li. 304 0; Ext. 681° 
note. 

iv. 559: Ext. 662", 
682" n. 


$n) 
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bap i. 1744, 466f. nik i. 5334, PANE iii, 3215, 
nbnp i. 637. MOD ii. 836"; iti, 4208, O'ND ii, 166f.; iv, 296, 
YP or YP ili. 1231. N37 iv. 919 f. 
mp (1 Kay i, 18S mya Ext. 675°. D'S? ii. 267", 
note. y ee ag 
AND i, 216; iv. 108, Dasara 
mip ii. 467. oe Ext. 651°, MPA i. 126, 464; iti, 
pee AOS 5 ae 7473. 
5 iy . t 
3 9 it. 20 f.; Iv. 5. DS pie Piri a be a es yrpr i. 502%, 
Sp *p fi. 28 f., 250", 745° Iv. 835 1. a 
_ Macek faa ve : En 13st, 
aries UNA (en) ii. 104%; iv. 13 £ geet 
Te Tz , Ce MPI i. 458%, 699%. 
nesn fay aes bats Wan UNIT 11. 39°, 3 = . 
gt atte en iv: 19: 
Se ee eNT LL 5 IV. 56%, a 
nndp i. 40%, ae Ye iv. 529°, 
Sp ii. 27 39, °D7, 127 iv. 190% + 
alc a ; p'yein Ext. 726°, 
aor 37, {IID iv. 101%, 1914, S + 
MeeP i, 535%. Se are mtn i. 451°, 
ad a ge Fett A 1. Fey pats coy 
D yop il. 2999 s iv. 657%. T  — DNA ji. 35%, 825° 
vip fii, 520° Saamenn| O° 
NSP iii. 303% te ee 
- YD iv. 766°. 
$99 i. 710>: Ex = bw 
NIP i. 712°; Ext. 685%. oe bine i. 3, 20, 740; Ext, 
myIp Ext. 685°. ae "6684, 725%, 
ae 309 i. 504°; iv. 194 f.; Ne? i. 579%. 
Msp iv. SO3*. : x t..670% . os 
. ; 22? 1. ofk*, 
BOE SIA 2 pty Sle min ii. 402 ff; iv. 611 f.; Am 
DDP iv. 598, 601" Ext. 665" n., 666°. Vat’ iv. 619 fF. 
amr. 5 a Re ace a n ts oay s mAb 
YOY ili, 244°, pM, ita ty. 102. Pay ee 
ai? i. 304 aim iv. 624. mynay! iii, 575° 
NBD iii. 637° DT i. 3175, Pe oe 
fae bm ii. 33° pari i. 560%; iv. 291, 
NYP ii. 28°. oe *" “" 416 f., 810% 
Py? iv. 101°. DOM) il. 345° ; iv. 717% Sati iii. 93°. 
fa i. 216, 479"; ii Py] icon. nbayi iv. 497°, 
e - rv} oe b - ; : 
587. t mM 11. 469°. nav, nar’, 
79 j » oe a : 7 piven hae 
DP i, 531. FAM iv. 509". jinay’ 
. ° b ba ee — A 4 . 
nin 1. 234 ° mp9 1]. O75, ny iv. 154 fe 
PIIN NMP iii, 3% P' iv. S46°, Syst iv. 180%, 


ili. 3 f, 


maopn 


ae nae I pve i. 96%, 173%, 591 fh; 
MBO ND iii, 4, ba iv. 802, ~ «Ext, 288. 
; i, Pe 4, One? ili, 694 f.; iv. 619 F. 
WP iii. 462. W997 ii. 31°, a 
Ce ga ey a Nie? iii, 119°; iv. 346; 
D oP lv. GoM, G72”: hus eit. O1LOe, it Ext. 681. 
Dy iv. 193. tm i. S171. nw i, 4788, 
CID iv. 659 f. D°39 iii. 6354 Dit? ii. 29. 
wip iv. 625%. 17 i. 302°, Syst ii, 643, 5964, 
E*NB > 71, 28°. YT iv. 529°, “piv? iii. 462; iv. 815 f. 
wi? iv. 808». 5 Gig: Diz’ iii. 93>, 
nv'p iv. 196. pidyy aii 4551) att iv. 624), 


We 
sine 
Tiny 
poe 
nsne’ 


nny i 


mrawe 
, 


rpei one 


Nw iii. 


nidson ve 


Dea a hou 
Fab poe bou 
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smbeé ij 
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why) 
Deh bey 


.'¢ 
Ob. 
728 
adei oabsi 


oy 

mm ov 
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mye! 


“He? 
T 


pesky (oot 2) 


sy nty oy 


. 

isis 
ead 
oo 


piney 
ese 


Hetget 


nna 


pate 
EANTRA 


+ j, Qa4g>. 


ii. 35! 
in, TFS, 


>: 111. 638". 


i, 461°. 

iii. 96", 329°, 
Mi, geo. 
i. SS5*. 
iv. 5074. 
ii. SOS™ n.; tlt. 589. 
S008; ivo498?. 


ives f.< 
16S*. 


Iv. S80", 656*. 


Ext. 


iv. 487 iF 

li, Sas. 

dale, 7321. 
iv. 669. 


iti. 


i: So". 
iv. 184%, 498*. 
(2=‘oflicer )iv. 102, 


(? = ‘trivons’) ii. 


463° 
ive Ob”, 


iv. 33%, 
661° n 
ili. 478 f. 


338 ; 


4 


hag “cea 


EN 


Ext. 6410" f. 
iv. 381°. 


(in title of Ps 6. 12) 
iv. 154". 


i. 38*; iv. G21, 
1 
iv, ollz?: 


term = for 
service) iy. 


(techn. 
Ley. 
84 FE. 

it. 33°; iii. 93". 

iv. G27. 


iv. Sit". 


‘iv. 764". 


s iv. 503 f. 


tii, 1269, 


wii. 36°. 


His 21; iv, 460. 


ii. SAD", SOS? 
VOL.—59 


pa ae’ 


MeEV(T) iii, so8 fF 
TPL? ii, 20". 
PPL i, 1, see"; Exe. 
GSI, 
Gout i. 219": iii, 41s a0. 
vpa bos iii, 4225, 
Dspy’ ii. SUF. 
poe’ i. TI. 


Ape) PEP iii. 
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nag 
ile oes 


nw 


viel ii 


Tae i 


qe 

we! 

WY 

nNY 

ae 

ny 

pn (PDs) 
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Tr 
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ae 
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is 
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as 


= 


wu aee 
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po 


bs 
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TA Tee 
+g ie = 


Ty i iii 


: ay 


iv. 459 f. 


112" 


(Aram. for O22") iv. 


417°. 
iG oles, 
i, 518. 
iii. 376 f. 
1. 1257; iv. 656" 
ly. 193 f. 
iv. 49v f.; 
i. 458°". 


in. 90". 

iit. 967. 

ii. 306. 

Vs a Te 
Hi. 63", S94", 

f O19% 111, 210% 
iv. 407°, 968°, 
iv. 461. 

Me 3G: 

ii. 2407. 
on. 

it. 308°. 

ii. 36°) 195". 


Peo ye oel” ; 
USS, G17" f. 


1237". 

hobs a 
1idoe* s ivy 10>: 
li. 768" n.; 
Ex 375 
1. 730", 
vital ) mi; dae os 


Ext. 


iy. £3? n. 


Ext; 161: 


3 


OND GREEK TERMS 


ANN 


WENA 


Man i. 


San 


gee at 


sma, v7 wh 


cin 


npan 
” 


ATA i 


nisin 
‘inl 
may rn 
Ain 


Din 
sein 
Denn 
nn 
LiTn 
tin 


Bvan 


329 


ee 


(verb) il. SS n. 

(of anvels) Ext. 714”. 

iv. 458 f., 461P. 

iv.458 f.; Ext.6U7°L., 
643" f. 

i. 465". 


Hos; vegies 


ii. 36"; iii. 638%. 

li. oO. 

1. Ole: 

148", 256°. 

i. wl, 
937". 

iv. 628". 


633"; iv. 


ii. Gs ii. 696. 
i. 502". iv. 
Ext. 568° n 
"TW 
568", 


91S* ; 


1. Of), 
Ext. 
O71". 


iv. 94, 145°. 


MIB : 
O7U', 


il. 49°; inl, 244°. 
Vv. do. 
li. 142", 
1. 857, a2?" i 
410°. 


1s EN hers e 


64 ir, 
690 ; 


i. 287"; iil. 
O96" te 1M. 
Ext. OST. 

ii. Gpo?. 

ii. 4 f. 

ili. 550. 

1 ole 

ii, 33" 

ii. 35°, 195°. 

iit F383") 

1. 4579; Ext 1705, 

iil. 696". 


ii. 298 f. 


7h iv. 13” 
DOA ii. 73” 
swiba Ext. 57f 
BA iv. 35e7" 
even ii, 451° 


DOM iv. $38f.; Ext. 662°. 


“sO Ext, 369°. 

iii, 588"; iv. 338°, 
ii. 73: iii, 637% 

i. 620 f.; iv. 427. 


iPO204 ivaee 


| 
men 
| pan 
PA 
mdYM iv. 288", 


202E. 


lv. 


YA iv. 


&Bpa, iii. 215°. 

d&Bvacos, i. 20%, 

dyahKidw, 11. 7904. 

ayaa, iil. 157. 

dydmn (-Gr), 1. 
1532 nt, lode: 

avyyeXos, iii. 351 f. 

ayiacuds, iv. 391 f. 

dyios (and derivatives), ii. 399 ff. ; 
Veo”. 

dyxupa, Ext. 366°. 

ayves, ayveia, ayvirns, ii. 399°; iv. 
175f. 

dyopa, ili, 262. 

dyopdtw (etayopdfw), iv, 211. 

dyopaarys, iv. 176°. 

ays, li. 274°, 343 f. 

ddcxia, iv, 532°. 

alpeots, i. 3515. 

alreiv, aireiabai, iv. 42°. 

aldvios, iv. 98°. 

dxadapcia, dxd@apros, ii. 61%; iv. 
825° n. 

axaxia, iv, 5253. 

dxparzs, ii, 465°. 

dxpides, 11. 284. 

ad\aBapxys, apaBapxns, Ext. 106. 

a\dBacrpor, li. 41°. 

dXnOjs, ddnOela, adyOwis, iv. 818 FF. 

addrpyopia, i. 644. 

addoyev}s, ii. 49°. 

adXorpremiaxoros, ill. G83 Ef. 

dNNdTptos, li. 49”. 

| ddNSvAos, I. 49°. 

| dddrné, ii. G64". 

duapravew (and cognates), ili. 536 ; 
iv. 532". 

dvayxn, Ext. 143%, 118". 

dvdyouat, ili. 63°. 

dvddema, i, 534 f. 

avdaOnua, iii, 588°. 

dva@jpara, li. 173%. 

avaoraats, iv. 231. 

dvagdépu, ill. 589%. 

avi, ili. 225°, 

dvOpat, dvOpantd, 1. 451. 


330°, 373°; i. 


—————— 


| ban, npr 


t 


INDEX OF HEBREW AND GREEK TERMS 


AP iii, 462>; iv. 672°. 
MAN ii. 30°. 
if. °43°, 
ty, 39°,7145°. 
iii. 869 ff. 
iv. 798 f. 
ii. 36°. 


i; 61.9%. 


npn 
POeR 
nan 


aA 


B. GREEK. 


avOpwmos, iii. 225°. 


_ dvonia, iv. 532°, 


dvoxy, li. 47. 

dvravam\npa, li, 7”. 

dyri, ili. 316°, 318°. 
dvritnuyas, ii, 347°. 
avropdakyew, Ext. 367°. 
dmdpxouar (in LXX), ili. 588%. 
am\étys, iv. 527", 

dmovos (Philonic term), Ext, 203". 
dmoxardaoracis, iv. 230°. 

am dxpudos, i. 112% 

amoAvew, il. 57%; ili. 274%. 
"AmoANOwy, i. 125%, 172", 
amdécronos, 1. 126%. 
amordccouat, iii. $9”. 

dmuwXeia, ili, 744. 

dpa, émapd, xardpa, Ext. 127% 
"Apuayed(S)wv, i. 204 f. 


dppaBtv, i. 633°. 

dpréuwy, Ext. 366", 399°. 

dpxai, i. GIG”. 

dpx7yds, iv. 102%. 

dpxiepets, iv. 96, 9°. 

dpxiouvdyoryos, Ext. 101%. 

dpxitplxdwos, li. 253", 

dpxovres, iii, 838"; Ext. 99, 
100. 

aaéBea, iv. 532°, 

daéNyera, ili. 46%. 

da@évera, 1. 323+. 

ackés, il. 343, 

"Acpobdaios, i, 125°, 172”. 

damdtecdat, ii. 263"; iii, 89”. 

docdpioy, ili. 428*n., 429". 

dorpamy}, dorpamrety, ili. 120°. 

avry, li. 25%, 237. 

dgacpéw (in LXX), ii. 588%. 

agents, ii. 56". 

dgrévat, lil. 274°. 


agopifw (in LXX), iil. 588°. 


Ratoy, i. 314°, 

Batridov, 1, 75”. 

Bdrrew, Barrivev, Bamtioua, Bar- | 
Tiopds, 1. 238. | 


MIVA, | ii. 11° 5 111, 588* 5 iv. 
. 3387; Ext. 704°, 
Nyon ed a ai ai 


nam iv. 718%. 


p’aan il. 451%: iv. 598, 
ae Fis; Extega2" 


een (precious stone) iv. 


619 f., 683°. 
i. 699". 
RS AST, 


yarn 
“31. NDA 


Bapos, i. 331°, 

Bacideia Tob Geou (Or THY ovparar), 
ii. 619. 

Baathixds, iil. 558%, 

BdéA\vypua THs Epnudcews, i. 106%. 

BeedXfeSovd, iv. 409° n. 

Bediad, PerXiap, i. 269". 

Bnua, li. 821°, 

BiBNos, BiBAlov, BiBAia, i. 286%, 

BiBdos yévecews, iii. 297 f. 

Bios, iii. 114», 116*, 128°, 

Pracgypula, i, 305%, 

Bojer, Ext. 367% 

BéBuv0s, iii. S85". 

BovdAnpa, iv. 920% 

Bpépos, 1, 212°, 

Buds, i. 75%, 


yafopvAak (-dxcov), iv. 96°, 809°. 

yaXa, li. 36*. 

Véevva, ii. 119, 344 f. 

yeved, ii. 142°. 

yevéoia, i. 3014 

yéveois, li. 142. 

yevedw, i. 121% 

yé(v)pnua, ii, 142°, 

yepovgia, Ext, 99°. 

yepovaidpxns, “yepovordpxwr, 
1014, 

49, iv. 938°. 

“wo cdkouor, i, 380%. 

y\wocodaNia, ii. 407°. 

yvogos, 1. 457%. 

yviors, ill. 10°. 

yonres, iv. 776°. 

(n) ypagy, at ypagai, yéyparrat, 
Neyer, 1. 286"; iil, 6CS f., S10; 
iv. 423°, 

ypauuares, iv, 420 f., 800 f 


Ext, 


Sacudvia, i. 173%, 593 f. 
Saiuwv, Ext. 103. 
€ecatdaruovia, Ext. 142%, 
élouas, iv. 42”, 
Acurepovduior, 1. 596%. 
dyvdpiov, ili. 427 f. 


= 
INDEX OF HEB NEW 


&ed, iii, 790. 
diddnua, 3. S80, G4", 
dcadjan, i. BSG", STA" s iv, 720. 
draxoveiv, didxovos, Staxovia, sdra- 
nénooa, i, Mis. sl. OPT fascin. 
Til”, ah" 


didacxaXos, i, GUO; iii, 294"; iv. 
691s, 

didpaxmov, ili. 428%, 

Sixacos, dixacoctvn, iv. 281°, 

&exacoctvn Geov, ii, VIL; iv. 283, 

Sixacovy, ii. S26%, 

Scxalwua, ii. GBT. 

diNoyos, iv. S28, 

dcomerns, Ext. 110%, 112. 

Acdexoupor, i. GUS f. 

divuxos, iv. S284, 

ddua, i. 173". 

défa, i). ISG fF, 

SotAy, ili, LES, 

dodNos, ii. 877"5 iv. 461%, 469". 

divaues, i. GIG". 

O’vaues (distinguished 
ovela), iv. 20 n 

7a" ii. S57 


from. é£- 


dapor, il. by Soe. 
éyxpdreca (and cognates), iv. 558", 
65". 
| eBedoOpnoxela, Vv. 923%. 
| ¢Ovdpxns, i. THB"; Ext. 99. 
fdvos, ii, 149%; Ext. 100%. 
ei\expiyys, -e¢a, Iv. 176%. 
eluappévn, Ext. 143", 148", 293°. 
eis, 1. 457. 
éxxAnoia, 1. 
141°, 


Biahoy! fouar, i, GETY 
dcagwopa, ili. TS2 f. 
diy\wooos, iv. 5283, 


426%, 481°, 467°; ii. 


exdéyouat, exrexrds, €xdoyh, i. G7S%5 | 


Awake. 

exteipagw, iv. 716", 

éxoraces, iv. SOT, 

éXecty, 1. 462". 

éXenuocvvy, 1. 67 f. 

éXeos (2nd counates), iii. 345 f. * 

"ENAnves, ENAnueral, ii. -6", 

€v, ll. 407. 

~voxos, 11. 268". 

evTiyyaven, UvmepevTuyxavery, 
| 420, 459, 
| éfaorpamrey, li. 

éfovela, 1. 616", 

€opry, ii. VAL. 

éwayyé Neo Gat, iv. 
éravayw, iti. 63", 


iv. 


182°, 


105°. 


frapxos, li, 253". 
érndus, erndirys, iv. 133. 
éwiyvwors, Lil, 10, TO. 
émeeccns, 1. 150" 5 di. 413", 
éwideots xerpav, ill. SIE. 


| Ouuds, 1i. 


AND GR ioe K 


émiorpédety, BF cat i. ATS*; iv. 
Pus f. 
éwirpowos, ii, 253"; iv. O15". 


Epavar, nxt. 102°. 

épnuia, Epnuos, iv. 

Epipos, li, 35". 

épunveurhs, ili, 247, 

éppwoo, Ext. 356°. 

éoomrpov, ii. IST". 

evayyeNifw, iv. 45", 

evayyéNov, ii, 233 f. 

evayyeNorys, i. 795 Ff. 

evdainwy, ii, 300", 

e/Ovs, ili, 4b”. 

evOorns, iv. SS*, 

et \dSeca, ii. 222, 

etAoynrés, Ext. 14° n. 

ebvotyos, iii. S36" n 

etipaxt\wy, 1, 794", 

etoéBeca, evoe3ns, i. 330"; ii. 221 f.; | 
Ext. 12". 

etyapesreiy, -la, i. 

efyer0at, iv. 42", 

evy, Ext. 127°. 

"Edéoia ypduuara, iil, ZIP. 

éxcdva, iv. 460". 


9s. 


429%, 


cHXos, 1 72. 

figvina, iv. 678% 

fddos, 1. 4574. 

gon, ai. 114", 115, 179, 
Spor, ili, 12S f. 


nyemay, 11. 253"; iv. 104% 
‘Hpwdiavoi, iii, 362. 


Odvaros, iii. LI4f., 116", 117° 

Beargivec@at, ii. 116%. 

Oecorns, Gedrns, ii. 221. 

GéXnua, iv. YAK. 

Benédos, li. GI". 

Georé Sera, ii. 221 f. 

Onpiov, ili. 128". 

diaca, Ext. iQ", 152", 

Opnvos, ii. G62 f. 

Opavot, i. 616°. 

a ow. 13°, 

dusta, iv. 330", 33S. 

Ouoracrhprov, 1. 735". 

Ospaé, i. 319%. 

iepe's, iv. O7 f. 

iepddovNot, ii. 156°, 

iepdoudor, i. 441. 

iNacuds, 111. 320". 

iNacwos, iNaoxomae (€5:\doxouar), iv. 
Y2s. 

iNaorypeov, ii. 31S". 

"lowdaios, il. GUT". 

"Ioxaawrns, ii. 796". 

ix cs (allegory of Clirist), 1. 64°. 


TERMS 43} 


xaNéw, ANqo1s, KAnrés, iv. 57". 
Ka\brrw, 1. 36". 

ckadtwora, Ext. 366" 

Kavovixds, 1. USS 

Kavov, k 35CF. 

Kamnetius, ii. 4 ~ 

xapdia, Fxt. 2y" 

Kagolrepos, lil. ane i 
xaraSo\h, ib G1". 

KaTayeAdy, Li 65", 
KaradNaynh, Lv. DM Ff. 
xard\upa, ii. ATA" S itt. 674%. 
Karapa, 1. S35". 
xaroia, Ext. 100%, 
Karomrpifu,. i IST. 


LD. 


Kavxdonat, ih TOU 
Kepatar, Ext. 360%, 
Keparia, ii. 28% 

xepéa, iv. 782". 
Kepnparior#s, ili, 432", 
kepd aca, i, 2SS*, 

$13. 

Knpvoow, Kipuypwa, iV. AGP, 
Knyoas (tlérpos), ili. 756; 
xiSwrds, 1. BSUP, 

xt@apa, ili, 458 If 

xwwupa, iii, 458 10 

xAdSos, i. 314". 

x\dors TOO dprov, i. 428%, 
KAjma, 1. 3I4". 
K\npovouéw, -la. ii. 3-41%, 
xodpdvrys, ili, 428 f. 
xowwds, 1, 459°; iv, S25" n, 
Kowwvla, -etv, 1. 400 11, 
KoNNovptov, 1, STA”. 
KoANuSiorys, lil, 432", 
KoNoSoduxrunos, iil, 247. 
xopdotow, iti, 215", 
Koopos, iv. U3S th 

xbcpos alcOnrés, Ext. 204%, 
Koonos vonros, Ext. 204%, 
Kiguvos, 1. 256%. 
xpdomeéa, ii. G9". 
xptorar os, 1. 531°, 
kupia, ii, 17". 

Kupiaxh pudpa, iil. 138 f. 
K upiaxdy ae iii. L44. 
Kupios, ii. 206". 

xupedrys, O16 F. 
Kwrwteiov, 1. S50", 335°, 


kway, Ext. 366". 


Kivoos, iV. 


Naumds, iil. 44°. 
Nads, ii. 149"; Ext. 
Nar petieey, ie See 
Neyewy, il. 94", 
hecroupyeiv, -5s, il. 376 F. 
Newrov, il. 428”. 
Neuxés, 1. e 
AGyos, Hi. 132K: iv. 
aye 206 (7, BS il, 


100", 


937" + Ext. 


émcGuuerv, iv. G20. Aoexds, iil. 1GE*. 
émcovcros, iil. 143%, 734%; Ext. 36". | xadapos, iv. 175 f. Aurpov, -odmat, ill. 316”; iv. 200, 
émicxowos, 1. SUL"; ili, T27%5 iv. | Kadeens, iil, GAO". 21). 

TiL°. Lg BoNxds, i. SOU IE PG a2 XvOS, ili, 44°, | 


Digiti ized by Mic ISsort (R) 


ee ee 


be 


pdyos, lii. 203 f., 2067.; Ext. 153. 

pabyrns, 1. 69". 

paxdpwos, li. 300; Ext. 14°. 

Makxaaios, ili. 182%. 

paxpodumos (and coguates), il. 47 ; 
iti. 156. 

paraxia, ili. 3234, 

pa(u)uwrds, lil. 224, 

weavris, iv. 127°. 

Mapla, Mapiduw, ili. 278" n 

pdprus, lili. 278%. 

pedxaipa, iv. 634%. 

péras, i. 4577. 

peolrns, -evw, ili. 311°. 

peravoe, -advoa, iv. 225f. 

peracynuaritw, li. 7°. 

pérotkos, ii. 156%; iv. 

wn yévorro, ii. 47 £. 

pov7, 111. 238°, 

pvOoNoyos, 1. S257. 

BvOes, 1. S25". 

pvornpoyv, lil. 465 f.; iv. 321 f. 

uddwp, iii, BAM, 

pwpé, li, 44*; IV. 192%, 


1334. 


Nafapnvis, Natwpaios, iii. 496°. 

vaol, Ext. 122°. 

vapdos morn, ili. 593” ; iv. 611. 

Navy, ili. 573°. 

vedpuros, ii. 560", 

vymeos, i, 212", 

vngparatos, 1¥. 558%. 

cm, i ea 

Nixédaos (?=o0y5s), iii. 547. 

vouckds, 111. 83”; iv. 420 f. 

vonob.dagKanos, iv. 420 f. 

vouobérns, -Pecia, -Pereiv, iil. 83”. 

vouos, lll. oo yirabe, 

vdeos, 111. 

vous, ill. 374"; 
2014, 28elk 


3233. 


iv. 303%, G12"; Ext. 


£évos, 11. 49>, 156%, 
géorns, ii, 41, 


Eyvxos, 1. 331°, 

éPdvy, il. 125°. 

olxodeomorys, 11. 231°. 

oixovduos, 11. 253>; iv. 615”. 
oixounévy, iv. IBS”, 

ofkripnwy (and coyuates), ili. 345 f. 
oivos, li. 3-4. 

Ooiwmpa, ili. 696%, 

évuz, iii, G24". 

éppaves, lil. 634°, 

éctos, ii. 390"; iv. 352%, 
ovpavés, ii, 320%, 
opeiAnua, iv. 532°, 
odeAnuara, Ext. 37° n. 
mawaywyds, ili, 72>; iv. 419%, 
watdela, -evew, ill. 574%, 
matdioky, lll. 215". 


mais (maid), i111. 215°, 
mais Oeov, 1V. 574%. 


| mpoerouuacw, Iv. 


madtwyevesta, iv. 2145, 230". 
mwavdoxetoy, li. 4744; Ext. 375%. 
maviyyupts, 1. 465°; ii. 141”. 
mapajacis, iv. 532°, 
mwapaoA7, ili. G62 f. 
mwapaxanrelv, -dkAnous, i. 408” n.3 iil. 
665 f. 
mapdKAnros, iil. 665 fl. 
mapaAvors, iii, 657°. 
mapatTwua, ili, 586; iv. 532%. 
mwapdonuov, Iixt. 367°. 
mapacKkern, Iv. 766% 
ma pects, Ui. 56%. 
mapGévos, lil, 215"; iv. S71, 
mapoxos, i. 49f., 156%; iv. 133". 
mapoiuia, 11, 662". 
mapousia, 111. O74 th. 
mwappyoia, i. 309"; iv. 45%. 
ye 
metpacu.os, iv. 716°; 
mepi, 111. 318". 
mepBsNecoy, ill, 240%, 
meprovcros, ili. TA4; Ext. 
mérpa, iv. 2S0°. 
Meérpos (Ky@as), iii. 756. 
mnodda, Ext. 366%. 
mivag, i, 206" ; ii. 41%. 
Tigoa, ili, SSG. 
miorevery, Tigris, 1, 8 
wrnpopopia, i. LIS Ff. 
mAnpwpa, iv. 1 £. 
wvetua, ii, 404 9% 5 iii. 
303°, GUS, G1L. 
mretua and Wuxi, Vv. 
mvevpareKos, ll. 410", 
motkidos, ili. 235>, 
Totnvy, li. 25%. 
modrapxns, iv. 315°. 
modirevua, Ext. 100, 
TOTHp:0v, 1, Sad" 5 i. 4)5. 
mpaets, Ext. 19 un. 
mpaTuproy, ll, 2ST" 3 iv. 
mpavrns, 1. 150%. 
mpegBurénov, iv. 64". 
TpetBtrepos, 1. 301; 
Ext. 103, 
mpoai\cov, iv. 21%, 
mpo3rérw, iv. 48°. 
Tpoyryvwokw, Vv. 48%, 
mpddpopot, 1. 30", 54% 
4S", 
mpooimor, lil. GOY f. 
mpoopicw, iv. 48". 


meipagw, 1v. 


Ext. 38°. 


arg 


Ore 


S28 tf, 


aoa”; its 


166 ff. 


ga, 


iv. 


iv. 64°, 766%, 


42", 


wpooa/33arov, -7a, 
mpocevixerbar, 1V. 
mporevx7, 1V. G36. 
mooondvros, 1v. 132 11. 
mpooxepadazov, ili, SS2*, 
Mosoxouua, ill. SSG. 
mpockor7, ili. SSG. 
mpockuvey, IV. 943. 
mpoopépw, ill. 587”, 5893, 
mpoopopd, ili. 588". 

457, 

4s*. 


mpordacw, iv. 
mporiOniet, iv. 


= * , 


INDEX OF HEBREW AND GREEK TERMS 


mpogpnrns, -evew, -ela, iv. 127°. 
mooxetpicw, iv. 48°. 
mpoxetpotovéw, iv. 48%, 
wpwroxkdola, iv. 313°. 
mralw, ill. 586. 
mrepwry.ov, li. SS2>, 
wrvov, iv. 509", 
mudwy, iv. 178%, 
mudwy, iv. 21°, 
mopyos, iv. SUOP, 
Tuperds, Ili. 323°, 


pasdobyor, iv. 459%. 
pad, ii. 44%; Iv. 191%, 
pamifw, ii. 656". 

pjua, iv. 9379. 

pyTwp, lil, 629°, 
pougala, iv. 6345. 


cdSBaroy, -rifer, iv. 322 f. 

oa3B8arov (week), iv. 766°. 

cap Bv«y, il. 4613. 

Xap870 SaBavacéa, iii. 18S. 

capyary, i. 256°. 

oapt, capxixds, odpkivos, ii. 14; iv, 
S03 G12. 

ceBduevor (PoSovmevor) Tov Hedy, iv. 
Loans 

ceAnuidtouat, ill. 

ceuvds, ii. 399°, 

onuetov, li, 884*, 513%. 

oixaptot, 1. 174", 

givams, 11. 38” ; ii. 463. 

cxavdadoy, ili. 586; iv. 532 f. 

oxugn, Ext. 367°. 

oKxeNoxomia, lll. 94, 

oxorés, lil. 244. 

covdapiov, 1. 6277 ; iil. 487°. 

sopes, iv. 42]* n. 

oreipa ReBaory, 122015 11. S2B*. 

orexouddrwp, i. 801"; ii. 267°. 


oTepua, ome omopos, iv. 429. 
mb 


1G3?, O27 1 e4eee, 


| onépuara, ke oH 

| TrEpMordyoS, i ole2 
om\ayxvivertat, i. 462> 
orarnp, iil. 428". 
orépavos, 1. 530°, 
ori3as, 1. 314°. 
oriyna, ili. 244 f. 
oritBew, ii, 182°. 
TTOLXELOY, i. 682°. 
orparnyos, i. 352°; iii. S38”. 
orparoweddpyns, i. 852"; ii. S24°. 
cu¢nréw, 1. 611. 
cuxogarrery, Ext. 3¢6" n. 
cupgovroy, 1. S0S*. 
Lupewy, Sinwy, i. 756. 
guumooidpxys, li. 253”. 
ouppwvria, ili. 461 f. 
ouvaywy, 1. 466 f.; iv. 

10v4, 

cuvédpiov, iv. 397 £. 
ovveidnots, iv. 168°. 
otvveats, ili. 374" 5 iv. 612°, 
Xivewyos, iv. G44. 


636 ff; Ext. 


IRD. Ol 


auvOnKy, Iv. T20. 
otvTpagos, ili, 228%, 
oprpis, i. 256". 
oxiouvara, i. ASOT, 
cxovla, Ext. 38075. 
axo\}, iv. SI2f. 
owrnpia, lit. 821", 
cwopwy (and cognates), iv. 558. 


Tan 
tO3 ae VM. 


rdaprapas, il. 3t4* 5 iit, SIS" n 
réxvov, ih. PIS IY 

réNecas, ili. 740". 

TeXevow, Li. 334. 

ZéNOS EDT 


TeXwyys, iv. 1723 Ext. 304° 


| bmepwor, 


trrepaxy, 1. TOY". 
i, 162" 5 iii, 674", 
Umnpérac (judicial Levitical title), 
ie. oT: 
imnpérns, -etv, tl. 
tmioxvetoba, iv. 


B7u, GSD" 
Juss. 
traftwuara, Ext. 367°. 
troxperms, it. 44. 
vmrorémwets, til. O86". 


@avds, ib. 45" 
pavraciacxoruy, il. 65" 
gapayé, iv. S45 f, 
‘thagtvaia, tii. S26". 
paren, ii. 234", 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


pos, iit, 449, 
gworip, iii, 44%. 
pwopdpos, i. S74. 


xalpev, 1. 263", 
xadivds, Ext. 368", 
yaNxiav, il, tL. 
Xaparyyua, il. 24", 
Xapaarhp, it. 451", 
xapiferar, 11. 574, 6S 
xdpes, 1. 254 ET 
Xiedpyys, 1. 352", 
\wpss, 1. G40", 
xo\y, Wi. 104", 
xpioriavés, 1. 3S, 


Tépas, iti. 3S4*. géeyyas, lit, 14". xwpicev, ili, 274%. 
TeTpadiay, iv. LSU, gitadeN dia, 1. 330"; Tit. 153° n 
rogav, iv. 196. @i\arGpwria, 1. 153? n vaNuds, it. 441%: iv. DISSE. 
Tpameca, iv. OG, posormevar (ceSipeva) roy Yes, IV. Yadrypiov, iii, AGS*, t60%5 iv. 
Tpamresirns, li. #32”. 134”. 146 £7, °163" 
TpaxyNity, iii. 625" n. davicn, Wi. SST" no, vevder@ae (um) counates), iil. 
Tumas, iii. BYO", Potvisd, 1. BAT. Liz”. 
ipos, iv. SL3. yexy, Ul lid’, 116 f.; iv. 658), 
faXas, teXos, li. ISU Ff. popriov, i, 331". 612. 
viateaia, i. 40 fF. ppéap, tii, SSH", vixy and wvevpa, iv. 166 £. 
vids, Hi. 2G I. @uNaxripiav, ill, S69", Poxexds, 1. ALO s Tih, 400%, 
(0) vids rod dvtpwmrar, Iv. 579 IF pity, Ext. 105” 
tuvos, i. $414 vats, Prods, i. ASD", 495”. , #pa, Ext, 475, 476% 
| 
VY. INDEX OF LLLUSTRATIONS | 
| | 
Agricultural Implements, ete, — Anklets. : : os Os Ba Be 
1. Fan (Winnowing shovel) ue Axes 
pie! OY es A i: 5*. 1. Bronze (from Tell el-Hesy) i. 2U07. 
3. Ox- oad i, 40>. Y. Gopper( ., . ae Ae 
4. Plough (Modern Sian). 1. 49% Assyrian king with Sceptre (Doz- 
a  —— tape | River Inscriptions) .  . . iv. 47. 
G. Threshine-loor .  .  . 60. | 
te machine : ~ ie oh". Bars— 
8. 3 Wagon . : « Lypp”. | 2. Purse (sfrér). 2 ; 4. ome 
9. Yoke : Re |) laa 2. Gird)e-purse (fan) . , F ge 
[See also ‘ Huw *s ofnetoel ‘at Balance beam . : i : s 1..ee 
Alphabet, Evolution of the Hebrew 1. 72. attering-ram . - : : « ie 
on Moabite . : . . Tb 406". Bells (Egyptian). : : . 1 2. 
Altar of Burnt-oflering (in the Boat (Eeyptian, e. 3500 B.C.) . . Ext 262, 
Tabernacle) . ; iv. G58". Bowls (buried) with Lamp — . o> Emon: 
Altarot Burnt-ollering (in Ezckieis S Brazen Pillar . ‘ : : « it. ASD, 


Temple) : 7 : : . its srick Stamp (Egyptian) - « 1 32M. 
Amnlets— 

1. ‘Shield of David’ or ‘Solomon's Crrob tree P : " » ii. 439%, 

Seal? ; , eB) Carrier and Wine- in ‘ ; oe i. Wel, 

Extract from birth- iu loe Fane Cedar. ; , : : e 1. ablit™, 
Pods: : : Cloaks— 

4. IKye-amulet —. < i er 1. Wel, ora\} : ‘ 1. G2. 

) 5, 6& Cactus, and black or red 2. Simdih, inaria: : ; . a, Beer, 

hand-nmulets : . ‘ Club, shepherd's (sheet) ; . iv. BO. 

7, 8. Amulets for nose and ears . Coat (Adthoneth) —. “ ; « 1. 0:8", 
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934 INDEX OF ILLUSTRATIONS 
Codex, Greek Minuscule (10th Dress— 
cent.) iv. 953 1. Cloaks— 
Codex, Greek liar al (sth “ie ) SS (a) Mé& il, orody : » » iy ORS. 
» Hebrew VPentateneh ae ; (6) Simlah, iwarcov mort te se 
eent.) . é iv. 949. 2. Coat (kéthineth) . : . 1. 624°, 6263, 
Coins current in Dalecune c. O00 » Sheepskin. : o@ in625" 
B.C.-135 A.D. ee « fil., hateceen | © 93. Fringes . : : : ie S2ie. 
pp. 424 and 4, Girdle, with Inkhorn . 8 1.5G2Gps 
425. 5. Head-dress (Male): (1) Pasto- 
1. Persian gold daric. ral, (2) Persian, (3) Syrian 
2. Double shekel or oetadrachm peasants’ . « | 18626; 
of Sidon. 6. Ilorn (Female Rene Reg 1) 6272 
3. Shekel or tetradrachm of 7. Loin-eloth (Egyptian) . « igGets 
Tyre. 8. Loins girt  . : : . i. 626", 
4. Tetradrachm of Ptolemy. 9, Sarbdlin : . . « “1, 626% 
5. Tetradrachm of Antiochus 10, Shirt (Syrian) é : - 1. Ga; 
Epiphanes. ll. Veils— 
6. Small bronze of John Hyr- (a) Faee: (1) Syrian Mos- 
canus. lem, (2) Egyptian, (3) 
7. Small bronze of Alexander Lebanon Drnze. wt. GUS: 
Janneus. (5) Head and Baek (aué- 
8. Shekel or tetradrachm of pahath) . ; mnie. GRS2. 
Tyre. (c) Large veil (v@did) i. G2S*. 
9. Bronze coin of Herod the Drum (Hand-) ‘ : : ~ e462", 
Great. Dulcimer (Assyrian) “ : iii. 460%. 


10. Bronze eoin of Herod Antipas. 

1). Bronze eoin of Agrippa. 

12. Small bronze (quadrans ?) of 
Pontins Pilate. 

13. Denarius of Tiberins. 

14. Shekel of year 5 (A.D. 70). 

15. Tlalf-shekel of year 1 (A.D. 
66-67). 

16. Aureus of Tyre. 

7. Drachm of Cresarea Cappa- 
docia, restruck. 

I8. Denarius of Trajan, 
struck. 

19. The original of No. 18. 

20, Tetradrachm of Antioch, re- 
struck as Jewish shekel. 

21. Bronze eoin of seeond revolt. 


re- 


Cuneiform Tablet from Tel el- 
Amarna : : 6 

Gupress™ a. 9s S- + «= 

Dagger (Roman) . : A 


Damasens City-gate (Entranee to 
Straight Street) . 
DiTich! Ee F ‘ : : 


Dead Sea (Physical features of) 


Deeoration (Jewish) : 
Denarius. A Q . ; e 
Doors— 

1. Doors of Lebanon Honses, 


showing pivots and Jock 
2. Carved House-doorof peasant’s 
cottage (Mt. Lebanon) 
3. Egyptian Folding-door . : 
Draehm . : : : . : 
Drawer of Water 


iv. 948. 
iit. 9. 


iv. 634%. ° 


i. 446°. 
see 
Nivea. 
1 Ga". 
oles 
See 


Is. 


Llepourne 


1432". 
1,10", 
See 

No. 17. 
H. O2 bes 


‘Coins,’ 


‘Coins,’ 
Nos. 13 and 


‘Coins,’ 


Ear-rings 5 . . . : 
Envraving— 
1. Wood, ivory, and metal. : 


2. Jewish engraving of Temple 
and Mt. of Olives . . 
Eye-paint (Horn for). : . 


Fan (Winnowing shovel) é - 
Folding-door (Egyptian) ‘ : 
Fork (agricultura!) ; 
Fringes . ; : - é 
Girdle, with Inkhorn —. : 
Girdle-purse . : : . “ 
Girt loins : : : : é 
Goad : : : 

(rold daric ‘ : : : ‘ 


Greek Minusenle Codex (10th eent.) 
», Papyrus Roll (late Ist cent.) 
»  Uneial Codex. (5th cent.) 


Hammers— 
io a) a : 4 . . A 
2. Mahaddi 
4 Mason's aeatrakaé 
4. Shahitah or minkut (He of) 
5. Shakwf : : 
Hand-Drum (Assyrian) . z : 
alf-shekel . s = : ‘ 


e « e 


maa _ 
. Assyrian Harp . ° : 
2. Evyptian Harps. . 


3. Harper and Choir (¢. 300 B. C3) 
4, Priest playing Harp (Tomb of 
Ranises 11). 
Hatsepsn’s Expedition to heat 
(Ships of) . 5 - 


= — a 


i. 633°. 
i. FOL. 


iii. 874°. 
i. $14. 


7, HIE. 
700%, 

i. 51°. 

i. 627%. 


i. 626°. 
1 2oe" 

i 626°, 
1. 49°. 
See 

No. 1. 

ly. 953. 
IV, Sle 
iv. 0oe8 


li. 291%, 
rik, BANE. 
11, 291", 
i. 291°, 
i. 2yi* 
lil. 462". 
see 

No. 15. 


ili, 461). 
ili. 460°. 
i. 459%. 
lii. 460°. 


Ext. 364 


‘ Coins,’ 


‘Coins,’ 


eee OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Head-dress (Male): (1) Pastoral, 
(2) Persian, (3) Syrian peasants’. 


i. 626. 


| Plough (eisdern Syrian) . . 
| Porcupine , . . . 


Head-dress (Female) ‘ a‘ 3. 625". Pot (Jewish Solin. ae = , 
Nebrew Alphabet, Evolution of the i. 71. Pottery — 

»  VPentatench Codex (9th cent.) iv, O49, 1, Bowls (buried) with Lamp. 
High Place at Petra : ‘ é . 3b, 2. Jur (Endy pre-Israclite) é 
Hoe ‘ : ‘ : ; , ii 306". 3. Lamp (Cliristian) : ; 
Holm oak , ; : . i. 401%, | 4. Ledge - handle (Early — pre- 
Lorn (for eye- alt) i . oe chit" | Wgravlituy . . «CT, 

»» (head-dress) . ; , or GRP, | 5. Pot (Jewish Cooking.) 
| 6 Royal Stamp on dar-handle. 
Inkhorn . . : : . i, O20. | 7. Stamp of the Tenth Legion. 
Priest playing Harp (Tomb of 
dar (Karly pre- Israelite) . ; iv. 26°, Raises Wt). : ‘ : 
Jar-handle with Royal Stamp iv, 27, Punt, Ships of Elatsepsu’s E x pli. 
Juniper. : : . . «lt ABR tion to. a a 5 2 
| Purses . e . * . 
Nithineth é m ‘ ; . 1.625", 

% and Srrbalin . - i. G26*. Robe (mg il, sro\n) . : : 

+ Key. é : . iW Sate. Rods : ; - : 
Knife (stone, from Tell al: Hes) iv. 633". Royal Stamp on far: linriite : : 
Lamps . . . ° : . iii. 2hyiv. 26, | Seeptre . : : ; . . 

a ak Sea (Brazen). : : : : 
Ledye-handle (Early pre-Israelite). iv. 26", Sheepskin coat : : - 
Lock : , : . lesser Shekel. . : A : F 
‘Lodge in a garden of Sra tive ae “53m : 
Loin-cloth (Egyptian) —. : . FOR. 
Loins girt ; i. G26", » (double) i ‘ é ‘A 
Lotus rwid Bud pattern (Buy ptian) i. Las". 
Lyres— »  (lalf-). ? : : : 
ik Jewish Lyres . ; iit. 450%, 
. Playing the lyre (Egyptian Shewbread, ‘Pable of (from Arch of 
Middle Empire). ‘ s il, 86S". Titus) . ‘ : : : , 
‘Shield of David’ (armlet) . : 
Machpelah (Maram enclosure) 9. i. 207”. Ships and Boats— 
Mattock . é ‘ : ii. 306%, 1, Boat (Ngyptian, ec. 3500 B.c.). 
Mazzcbuth J : : : » HiLSSL, 2. Sailing ship (Egyptian, ec. 
Mill (Jand-). ‘ 5 : . iii, 369%, 3600 B.C.) . : : 
Minusenle Greek Codex (10th 3. Shipsof Matsepsn’s Pepalivion 
eent.) . : : ; . ieoid, to Punt, « 150Gb Be. ; 
Moahbite lj tint ; : : = ilb. BUGt: 4. War Galley of kiny Senna- 
= Stone : z E iii. 405. cherib . : : ; , 
Musical Instruments— Shirt (Syrian) . . . . . 
L. Duleimer (Assyrian) . . Th. 460, Shophar (Modern) . A ‘ : 
2.) Hand-drum( ,,) : i, 462", Sickle. : ; . ‘ d 
3. Maye .+ . ili, 459°, 460. | Sistevon (Eeyptian) A : ‘ 
4. Lyres : ; x : » ii, 4585, 456". | ‘Solomon's Seal’ (ammlet) —. : 
| 5. Sistrian (Egyptian) : - iy. 863": Stafl— 
6G. Trumpets x ; : . iv. 462%, 1. Shepherd's club (she -t) . ; 
Muzzle (Modern Syrian) - i. 3038. 2 % stat! (aishkeneth) 
Uctadrachm —. ; ; : - See ‘Coins,’ 3. Conunon stall (aiatteh, makha, 
No. 2. or misheneth). —. : 
Ornaments (Female). : « git hap”, Stamp, Eeyptian Brick . : 
Ox-soad . : ; : » hab, » Royal on Jar-handle . 


Painted Ware (Later pre-Israelite) 
Papyrus Roll (Greek, late Ist cent.) 
Petra, Hich Plaee at. 
Phylactery —. : . 
Villars 

1, Brazen Pillar . ¢ : ; 

2. Twin Pillars in’ temple of 

Aphrodite at Paphos 
3. Phunician mazsibah , 


» Tenth Legion. : ‘ 
iv, 2". Swaddling-clothes . : : ‘ 
Iv. W681; Syeomore tree , . . : 
iv. 396". 
hi. STU, Tabernacle— 

}. Altar of Burnt-oflering 
ii. SSU", 2. Brazen Sea 

a. Gourt ar . : : , 
ili, SSE. 4. Vrame and its bases ‘ ; 
iii. S81", 5d. Model of . ;: ° e ° 

4 hv i rr -7, (2) 


939 


i. a0. | 
i. But! 


ee 


+. 
. 26. 
iv. 26° 
: =i 
ere 2" ‘ 
Lv. OP. 
sae ore 
iv. 27", 


ive 2a". 
iv. 400F, 


Ext. 364. 
12s. 


1. G25 
1, po. 
iv. 07s 


iva 

if 42}. 
. G25". 

a ‘Coins,’ 
Wor. 3, 5, 
14, 20. 

See * Coins,’ 
No.2. 

See ‘ Coins,’ 
No. 15. 


nr, 402%, 
1. 89. 


ob. 362. 
. dol. 
Ext. 364. 


Ext. 365. 
1. 624. 

iv. 402". 
3. 50% 

1. 463". 
1. $4. 


iv. 201. 
We UF 


iv. QOL. 
1 oem. 
iv, 27s. 
ka far 
Iv. Ge) 
iv. O34". 


iv COR. 
iv. 424. 
iv. GAZ". 
iv. Ob, 
iv. GUL. 


936 LIST OF MAPS 


| Tablet, Cuneiform (from Tel el- Trees— 
Amarna) . . F s e iv. 948, LeGartb =f : : ? o lip 439%) 
| Temple— 2, Cedar. F 3 2 - Tt SGe. 
A. Solomon’s— a. Gypress ~~ ; 4 : “ame acl 
1. Ground Plan of —. on jv. 6972 | 4, Holm Oak : ; : write “lo 
2. Pillar (Brazen) ‘ ili, SSO, 5. Juniper . : 2 F seins” 
3. Plan of Reyal Buil: dines iv. 695°. 6. Sycomore : ee » iv. 634° 
4, Section from north to Trumpet — 
south . : : env. Odo: 1. Modern shéph@r. : . iii. 462%, 
B. EzekieYs— 2. Trumpets on Arch of Titus . iii. 462%. 
1. Altar of Burnt-offering . iv. 70% Turban of Oriental (Greek) Priest. 1. 310°, 
2. An outer gate : » iv. 706. 
3. Gronnd Planof . . iv. 704. | Uncial Greek Codex (5th cent.) =. iv. %52. 
C. Herod’s— Universe, Semitic econeeption of the i. 53". 
1. Ground Plan of. oe hse eee 
2. Inner Court. : We ls: Veils— 
3. Table of Shewbread, Lil (2) Face: (1) Syrian Moslem, (2) 
Trumpets (from Areh Egyptian, (3) Lebanon Druze i, 628. 
of Titus) ; : . 1eaG, (6) Head and Back (mitpahath) . i. 628%, 
Tetradrachm . : : : » See ‘Coins,’ (c) Large veil (r@did) . ; BO a 
Nos. 3, 4, 5, 
S, 20. War Galley of Sennacherib . . Ext. 365. 
Threshing-floor : : : aa. 50: Wine-skin ; 3 : : = G21", 
a machine . : : ai. 00% 
a Wagpon . « -« LR Yoke . . ome 3 dault 


VI. LIST OF MAPS 


Se ees 
Asia Minor (showing the Judah and Ysrae] (King. 
Roads and the Provin- doms of) : é . Hi. (following p. 1). 
cial Boundaries about Melita (2 sketch maps) . iii. 336f. 
A.D. 50) , : . Ext. ( following p. 400). Palestine . ‘ i. (following p. 1). 
Babylonia, Assyria, ete... i. (fudlowiny yp. 176). Palestine, Road Sy on of 
Canaan (as divided among (in OT). ; ; Ext. (Frontispicce). 
the Twelve Tribes) . iv. ( following p. 1). Roman Empire, Chief 
East, The Ancient (show- Routes of the 7 . Ext. (following yp, 384) 
| ing the Roads connect- Sinai Peninsula and Ca- 
ing Palestine with the / naan Oana the 
neighhouring countries) Ext. ( (following p. 368). | Exodus) : . 1. (following p. S02). 
| Gad (sketeh map) . a Biooee: Travels of St. Bante » bi. (followiny p. 697). 
Jerusalem . e - ii. (following p. 600). 


tse 
Stapleton Branch, 
% 83 Canal Street, 
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